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Abt.  I. —  The  Earh  of  Cromirtle,  their 
Kindred,  Country,  and  Correspondence. 
By  William  Fraser,.  2  vols,  Edin- 
burgh:  1870. 

TfiE  book  to  which  \vc  purpose  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is  one  of  several 
works  of  a  similar  character  due  to  the  in- 
dustry and  wide  knowledge  in  such  studies 
of  Mr.  William  Frascr,  a  distinguished 
official  in  the  General  Register  House  in 
Edinburgh,  who  is,  perhaps,  still  better 
known  to  the  public  from  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  exertions  in  resuscitating 
some  of  the  dormant  or  disputed  peerages 
of  Scotland.  Queen  Victoria  cannot  make 
a  Scotch  peer,  but  Mr,  Eraser  has  raised 
several  of  those  noble  persons  from  the 
dead.  Among  the  families  whose  history 
and  biographies  he  has  alieady  written,  are 
those  of  the  Nithsdales,  the  Montgomeries, 
the  Sonthcsks,  the  Maxwells  of  Pollock,  the 
Oolquhouns,  the  Stirlings  of  Keir,  the  Len- 
nox, with  the  Cartulary  of  Cambuskenneth, 
the  Red  Book  of  Grandtully,  and  others ; 
and  we  believe  that  a  history  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  will  soon 
be  forthcoming  from  the  same  fertile  source. 
Although  these  works  have  as  yet  passed 
only  into  the  hands  of  the  private  friends  of 
these  families,  or  into  some  public  libraries, 
and  such  private  collections  as  have  been 
deemed  worthy  to  receive  them,  thanks  are 
largely  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  owners, 
who  have  incurred  great  expense  in  these 
publications,  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  so  well  carried  out  their  intentions  ; 
and  they  supply  us  with  abundant  materials 
of  historical  and  personal  interest,  not  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere. 

Of    the  origin   of   the  great  and  widely 
spread  clan  of  the  Mackenzies,  two  theories 
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have  been  advanced,  both  of  which  are  be- 
fore us  in  Mr.  Eraser's  pages.  The  one, 
which  deduces  its  origin  from  the  great 
house  of  Fitzgerald  in  Ireland,  is  founded 
chiefly  on  a  fragment  of  the  records  of 
Icolmkill,  and  on  a  charter  granted  in  1266 
by  King  Alexander  HI.  to  Colin  Fitzgerald 
(called  Colinus  Hybcrnicus)  of  the  lands  of 
Kintail.  This  theory  is  supported,  among 
others,  by  the  opinion  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Cromartie  himself,  surely  a  most  competent 
authority.  The  other  theory  is  grounded, 
on  an  allegation,  by  Mr.  Skene,  that  this 
charter  is  a  forgery  of  later  times,  aiy 
opinion  supported  by  arguments  to  which, 
as  to  anything  from  his  pen,  respect  is  due,. 
but  which  seem  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  evidence  for  the  earlier  belief... 
His  opinion  is  based  on  a  genealogical  MS., 
of  Highland  families,  now  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  in  Edinburgh,  written  in  Gaelic 
about  the  year  1 450.  Its  anonymous 
author,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  Maclach- 
lan  family,  deduces  the  '  genealogy  of  the  ■ 
clan  Kenneth  '  from  Colin  of  the  Aird,  a 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  who  must 
have  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and  who, 
with  his  son  Colin  the  younger,  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  from  whonj  descended  ! 
the  family  of  Seaforlh,  and  from  them 
that  of  Cromartie.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  decide  this  question,  and,  as  Mr,  Fraser 
remarks,  either  theory  gives  to  these  houses 
a  sufficiently  ancient  descent,  whether  de- 
rived from  one  side  of  the  Irish'  Channel  or 
from  the  other.  We  will,  hiowcver,  from 
our  own  knowledge  add  to  the  testimony 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Cromartie  that  of  ttie 
last  Lord  Seaforth,  which  was  certainly 
given  in  a  ren:iarkable  manner.  Lord  Sea- 
forth died   in    1815,   and  sosnc   few  years.. 
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previously  the  late  amiable  Dulce  of  Leinster 
visited  Ross-shire,  and  was  then  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Scotch  Laird  as  his  superior 
chief,  and  as  such  received  his  formal  hom- 
age. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Seaforth  give  no  information 
on  this  point ;  their  stag's  head,  the  well- 
known  Caher  Feidh,  forming  no  part  of  the 
arms  of  the  Earls  of  Koss,  any  juore  than 
of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Those  who  have  visited 
Erahan  Castle  will  remember  West's  large 
picture  of  the  incident  to  which  the  Chief 
of  Kiritail  was  indebted,  according  to  high- 
land story,  for  the  stag's  head  on  his  shield, 
and  there  may  be  some  also  who  will  have 
smiled  as  they  recalled  the  lines  devoted  to 
the  picture  by  the  facetious  muse  of  Peier 
Pindar  in  his  '  Farewell  Odes  '  for  1786  : — 

'  Behold,  one  fellow  lifts  his  mifrhty  spear, 
•"      To  save  the  owner  of  the  Scottish  crown  ; 
Which,    harmless   hanging   o'er   the    gfiping 
deer. 
Seems  in  no  mighty  hurry  to  come  down.' 

The  first  Baron  and  the  founder,  as  he 
may  be  called,  of  the  house  of  Cromartie, 
was  Sir  Roderick  Mackenzie  of  Coigeach, 
Knight,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Colin 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  and  brother  of  Ken- 
neth, first  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kmtail.* 
Sir  Roderick  was  born  about  the  year  157'^, 
and  was  endowed  by  his  father,  as  his  por- 
tion, with  the  lands  of  Ciilteleod,  afterwards 
called  Castle  Leod,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  not  infrequent  with  the  lords  of 
wide  lands  in  those  days  when  these  were 
more  ample  than  their  personal  wealth. 
The  barony  of  Coigeach  he  acquired  through 
Lis  marriage  in  1G05  with  Margaret  Macleod, 
daughter  of  Torquil  Macleod,  of  the  Lewes, 
and   he  acquired  the   lands  and  barony   of 


*  The  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  however,  flour- 
ished, as  we  have  seen,  in  tlie  preceding 
century  and  long  before.  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie of  Kiutail  was  buried  in  the  Priory 
of  Beauly  in  1491,  and  an  engraving  of  his 
tomb  is  prefixed  to  the  volumes  of  the  Charters 
of  that  Priory,  published  in  187G  by  the  Gram- 
pian Club,  and  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Chisliolm  Bat- 
ten. Tliis  Sir  Kenneth  was  the  first  of  his 
family  buried  at , Beauly,  as  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Lovat.  His  predecessors  were 
all  buried  at  lona.  Tbis  doughty  champion,  as 
Mr.  Batten  observes,  routed  the  Macdonalds  of 
tlie  Isles  at  Blalrnassare,  took  the  Red  Castle 
from  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravoch  (to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  in  1182),  and  expelled  him  and  his 
allies,  the  Clan  Chattan,  from  tlie  Black  Isle  ; 
thereby  establishing  the  preponderance  of  the 
Mackenzies  in  Ross-shire.  Tlieir  dominion  ex- 
.  tended  from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  present  owner  of  tlie  lands  of 
Kintail  has  no  claim  to  a  descent  from  these  war- 
like chieftains,  and  merely  liolds  the  property 
.  by  purchase  from  its  hereditary  proprietors. 


Tarbat  not  long  before  his  death  in   1626. 
He    built    the  picturesque  Castle  Leod   in 
Strathpeffer,  which   tourists   know  and   ad- 
mire, and  which  bears  on   its  massive  walls 
the  initials  of   Sir  Roderick   and   Margaret 
Macleod,  who  strongly  impressed  her  name 
and     lineage    on     the  family    into    which 
she  married,   for   Avhen    they  achieved  an 
earldom   they  adopted  Macleod  as  one   of 
their  minor  titles.     Sir  Roderick,  or,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  Sir  Rorie,  was   a  man 
of  very  great  influence,  and   hot   more   so 
from    his   own   considerable    property   and 
his  judicious  guardianship  of   the   interests 
of  his  nephew,  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail, 
than  from  his  great  abilities.     We  are  told 
'  Sir  Rorie  is  still  remembered  in  Ross-shire 
as  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and   many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  him.'     The  following  tra- 
dition is  current  in  the  country  : — 

'  The  Tutor  had  occasion  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh in  the  interest  of  his  ward  Seaforth, 
and,  while  passing  wdth  his  retinue  througli 
Athole,  he  was  challenged  by  a  band  of  Atli- 
ole  men  for  doing  so  without  leave  from  the 
lord  of  the  land.  The  Tutor  dismounted, 
and  quietly  proceeded  to  look  out  for  a  smooth 
stone,  on  which  he  began  to  sharpen  his  clay- 
more. The  Athole  men  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  their  spokesman  interrogated  him 
what  he  was  doing  there.  "I  am  going  to 
make  a  road,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "  You 
shall  make  no  road  here,"  was  the  defiant  re- 
joinder. "Oh,  I  don't  seek  to  do  so,  but  I 
shall  make  it  between  your  master's  head 
and  his  shoulders  if  I  am  thus  hindered  from 
pursuing  my  lawful  business."  The  Athole 
men  sought  no  further  parley,  but  retired; 
and  on  reaching  their  lord  they  recounted 
what  had  occurred,  when  he  remarked  tliat 
they  must  have  encountered  one  of  two  per- 
sonages— the  Devil  or  the  Tutor  of  Kintail. 
"  Let  him  have  a  free  path  by  here  for  ever." 
The  following  proverb  is  also  still  current: — 
"  There  are  two  things  worse  than  the  Tutor 
of  Kintail:  frost  in  spring,  and  mist  in  the 
dog-days."  ' 

Sir  Roderick  died  at  Castle  Leod  in  1626, 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Dingwall.  His  successor  was  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of  Tarbat, 
created  a  Knifjht  Baronet  in  1628  by  King 
Charles  I.  The  memoir  of  his  life  tells 
more  of  his  sayings  and  doings  in  the  Gen- 
eral xVssemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  than  of  aught 
else.  When,  h(^wever,  the  disputes  of  that 
body  with  Episcopacy  culminated  in  the 
greater  strife  between  King  and  Parliament, 
Sir  John  seems  to  have  sought  to  combine 
his  devotion  to  the  Kirk  with  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  he  took  part  in  the  inglorious 
movement  styled  the  Engagement,  shared 
with  the  Duke   of   Hamilton  in  its  failure. 
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and  accomplished  for  liimself  only  an  im- 
prisonment under  Cromwell.  Sir  John  died 
at  his  Castle  of  Ballone,  or  Costlchaven,  in 
Kaster  Ross,  on  September  10,  1654,  and 
was  survived  by  his  wife  Dame  Margaret 
Erskine.  who  made  a  second  marri  lue,  and 
acquired  some  fame  from  her  perseverance 
as  a  litigant,  whereby  she  induced  the 
Scottish  Parliament  to  reverse  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Session  against  her  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  marriage  contract  with 
her  second  hnsband.  This  lady's  ago  is 
not  precisely  known,  but  it  would  appear 
she  must  have  seen  nearl}- ninety  years  ;  and 
she  is  said  to  have  greatly  rejoiced  in  the 
advancement  of  her  distinguished  son.  In 
a  letter  to  him,  written  shortly  before  her 
death,  she  says  : — 

'  I  put  no  qwestion  bot  ye  have  enamies, 
bot  give  God  be  your  frind  ye  neid  not  cair.  I 
have  sent  you  your  legasie  befor  I  dy.  I 
wold  iiot  have  you  give  this  gold  away,  onles 
it  be  at  a  strat.  I  got  it  from  your  father, 
and  I  tliiuk  I  cannot  bestow  it  better  than  on 
yourself.     This  with  my  blisen.' 

Sir  John  Mackenzie  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Tar- 
bat,  Baronet,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Cro- 
martie, who  was  born  in  1630,  at  Innertiel, 
near  Kinghorn,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  the 
residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Lord 
Innertiel.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  strange  confusion  which  has  sometimes 
been  made  by  writers,  less  perfectly  in- 
structed than  Mr.  Eraser,  between  this  dis- 
tinguished man  and  another  perhaps  more 
famous  lawyer,  viz.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
of  Rosehangh,  who  was  Lord  Advocate, 
with  a  short  interval  of  resignation,  from 
1677  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  He  was 
born  in  Dundee  in  1636,  died  in  London  in 
1692,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grcyfriars 
Churchyard  in  Edinburgh,  where,  owing  to 
the  nauie  of  the  '  Bhudy  Mackenzie,'  given 
to  him  by  the  Covenanters,  his  well-known 
tomb  was  long  the  terror  of  the  children  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  invented  some  un- 
compli/ricntary  rhymes  with  which  to  salute 
it  before  nightfall.  lie  belonged  to  the 
Scaforth  family,  and  was  only  connected 
with  tliat  of  Oomartic  by  marriage  tics.  A 
notable  instance  of  the  confusion  of  persons 
which  we  have  noticed  occurred  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  national  portraits  on  loan  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  April  1866, 
where  a  well-known  portrait  of  Sir  Geortrc 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehangh,  Lord  Advocate, 
figured  on  the  walls,  and  still  figures  in  the 
catalogue  (No.  891),  as  that  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Cromartie. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Tarbat  was  an 
infinitely  more  pronounced  loyalist  than  his 


father,  and  during  the  Commonwealth  he 
forbore  any  connexion  with  what  he  held 
to  be  an  usurpation.  In  fact  lie  took  up 
arms  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  serving  in 
the  *  Engagement,'  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  again  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  took  an  active  part  in  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn's  expedition,  in  1653,  when  the 
royal  standard  was  raised  in  the  West  High- 
lands. He  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
military  duty  after  the  suppression  of  this 
rising  for  the  King,  and  during  the  Com- 
monwealth his  occupation,  with  frequent  at- 
tention to  those  philosophical  pursuits  to 
which  he  was  all  his  life  addicted,  seems  to 
have  been  chietiy  the  study  of  the  law,  that 
'  gloomy  labyrinth,'  as  a  great  historian  has 
termed  it,  by  means  of  which  he  was  des- 
tined in  after  life  to  seek,  and  to  find,  high 
political  distinction  and  a  peerage. 

The  Restoration  at  once  opened  a  career 
to  Sir  George.  The  Earl  of  Middleton,  who 
had  had  experience  of  his  abilities  in  Glen- 
cairn's expedition,  when  appointed  by  the 
King  as  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  at  once 
selected  him  as  his  chief  adviser,  and  in- 
cluded him  among  the  judges  of  the  recon- 
stituted Court  of  Session,  under  the  official 
title  of  Lord  Tarbat.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  his  life  was 
mainly  a  judicial  one.  He  was  immersed 
in  politics  and  in  political  and  party  strife, 
his  chief  rival  for  the  King's  confidence  and 
favour  being  Lauderdale,  while  his  friends 
wei'e  Middleton  and  Rothes ;  but  in  this 
struggle  he  was  finally  worsted,  and  in  1664 
he  was  dismissed  from  oflice  and  deprived 
of  power. 

Lord  Tarbat  continued  in  retirement  for 
many  years,  and  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Cronuirtie  papers,  from  James  Sharp,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  his  return  to  high  ofiice,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  on  Oct.  16,  1678,  as  Lord 
Justice-General  of  Scotland,  a  position  then 
only  second  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and 
shortly  after  he  was  named  a  Privy  Council- 
lor. He  was  subsequently,  in  1681,  ap- 
pointed Lord  Clerk  Register,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  who  took  the  office 
of  Lord  Justice-General,  and  soon  after  he 
wa?  again  admitted  one  of  the  ordinary 
Lords  of  Session.  Mr.  Eraser,  than  whom 
no  one  is  better  entitled  to  do  so,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  etfii'ient  manner  in  which 
Lord  Tarbat  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Register  House,  an  office  of  the  greatest  use- 
fulness to  Scotland,  and  for  Avhich  his  ac- 
quirements and  capacity  for  business  well 
qualified  him.  Lord  Tarbat  continued  in 
power  during  the  remainder  of  King 
Charles's  reign,  and  in  that  of   his   brother, 
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shortly  after  whose  accession  he  was  created 
a  peer  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Tarbat, 
Lord  Macleod  and  Castlehaven. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  trying  times 
to  many  great  men  in  Scotland,  and  to 
Lord  Tarbat  among  others  ;  but  he  had  early 
foreseen  the  impending  catastrophe,  and  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  ready  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  William,  whose  prudent  resolve  to 
treat  none  as  his  enemies  till  he  should  find 
it  itnpossible  to  make  them  his  friends  ren- 
dered his  task  easier  than  it  had  at  first 
appeared.  He  succeeded  so  entirely  that 
he  held  his  office  of  Lord  Clerk  Register 
from  1G92,  till  he  resigned  it  in  1696,  on  a 
pension. 

Lord  Tarbat  could  hardly  expect  to 
escape  unfriendly  comment  on  this  change 
of  masters,  nor  did  he,  and  his  conduct  of 
affairs  generally  has  been  severely  handled 
by  opponents.  The  heaviest  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  was  that  made  by 
Secretary  Johnstone  of  his  having  falsified 
the  minutes  of  Parliament  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  but  Mr,  Fraser  adduces  reasons  for 
holding  these  accusations  to  be  unsubstan- 
tiated, and  quotes  the  language  of  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Tarbat, 
of  about  the  year  I'ZOl,  in  which  the  Dake 
says  : — 

'  If  his  Majestie's  servants  there  (London) 
are  not  sensible  of  the  value  of  my  dear  Tar- 
bat for  their  master's  interest,  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  knowing 
his  worth.  The  small  things  that  w^ere  pro- 
cured to  your  lordship  from  the  King,  I  doe 
assure  you,  were  very  readily  granted;  and 
he  expresses  himself  on  all  occasions  with 
great  satisfaction  in  your  service,  and  a  ^ev- 
sonal  esteem  of  you.' 

Lord  Tarbat's  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  for  forty -five  years,  died  in  1699, 
and  in  six  months  after  that  event,  and  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  he  married  Margaret, 
Countess  of  AVemyss.  This  lady  was  the 
sister  uterine  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth,  and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  April  1700.  The  duchess  writes 
at  this  time  to  Lord  Melville  : — 

'  Tarbat  WTOtt  a  bantering  letter  to  me, 
and  I  writt  just  such  another  to  him,  but  my 
sister  did  not  uaim  him  in  her  letter  to  me,  so 
I  shall  make  no  serious  answer  to  him  till  he 
owns  it,  for  I  think  it  should  have  bene  from 
herself  that  I  should  first  have  heard  of  it." 

In  another  letter  from  the  duchess  to  the 
same  correspondent  she  says  : — 

'  At  last  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister 
■VVemyss,  dated  the  28  of  Aprill.  Thu  last  of 
it  was  she  believed  she  should  be  marryed  to- 


moiTOW  or  next  day.  A  hansom  warning  for 
a  sister  of  a  thing  of  that  consequence. ' 

This  marriage,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  happy  one,  was  also  short-lived,  the 
countess  having  died  at  Whitehall,  London, 
on  March  11,  1705.  The  death  of  King 
AVilliam  brought  no  ill  results  to  Lord 
Tarbat,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  import- 
ant office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land was  bestowed  on  him,  to  be  followed 
by  his  elevation  in  17 03  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Cromartie,  Viscount  Tarbat,  Lord 
Macleod  and  Castlehaven. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  very  much  the 
death  of  his  countess,  and  having  then  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  resigned 
the  more  arduous  post  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  resumed  that  of  Lord  Justice-General, 
an  office  he  had  formerly  held,  with  the 
duties  of  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the 
long-projected  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
energy  of  his  language  in  behalf  of  this 
measure,  or  the  continued  persistence  on 
every  occasion,  and  almost  in  every  letter, 
public  or  private,  with  which  he  advocated 
it ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  re- 
mark, that  in  an  age  when  views  of  personal 
advantage  are  continually  visible  in  every 
discussion,  and  on  every  subject,  Lord 
Cromartie  merits  the  eulogy  that  his  sole 
object  in  this  great  matter,  even  at  the  risk 
of  unpopularity,  was  the  welding  together, 
to  their  mutual  advantage,  of  the  two  king- 
doms into  one  inseparable  Britain — and  this 
great  consummation  he  lived  to  see.  In 
1710,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age.  Lord 
Cromartie  vacated  the  last  offices  he  had 
held,  and  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  complete  retirement,  followed  by 
his  death  on  August  27,  I7l4,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  at  Milnton,  afterwards  called 
New  Tarbat,  and  more  lately  Tarbat  House. 

The  memoir  of  Lord  Cromartie  in  the 
work  before  us  concludes  with  a  summary  of 
his  character  and  an  enumeration  of  his  pub- 
lished or  written  works.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  in  Scot- 
laud,  but  one  who  would  certainly  have  at- 
tained distinction  among  any  associates. 
He  was  more  than  ordinarily  learned,  hav- 
ing little  to  fear  from  competition  in  that 
field  ;  and  he  added  to  his  learning  a  strong 
intellect  and  great  energy  of  character  and 
expression,  with  a  ready  activity  of  mind 
and  body.  He  speaks  in  his  letters  of 
being  poor,  but  he  acquired  from  his  long 
public  service  a  considerable  landed  prop- 
erty ;  though  it  is  perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  any  criticisms  which  may  be  made   upon 
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tliesc  acquisitions,  that,  with  the  high 
offices  he  held  for  so  long  a  period,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  accumulate  any  sucli  fortune 
as  to  justify  accusations  of  peculation,  or 
even  of  greed,  in  a  time  when  such  judg- 
ments were  neither  infrequent  nor  ill- 
founded.  His  obtaining  for  political  pur- 
poses an  Act  of  Parliament  which  annexed 
all  Ills  scattered  property,  wherever  situated, 
to  the  very  small  county  of  Cromartie  (so 
that  the  sporadic  fragments  of  that  county 
are  in  reality  the  Tarbat  estates),  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  not  now  be  tolerated, 
and  was  long  the  cause  of  inconvenience  and 
of  some  failure  of  justice :  but  similar 
motives  have  not  been  unknown  in  very 
much  more  recent  days,  though  assuming  a 
more  modest  shape  ;  and  it  would  be  to 
take  a  sanguine  view  of  mankind  to  assert 
that  they  will  not  be  discoverable  in  the 
future.  Lord  Cromartie's  life  affords  ample 
evidence  that  he  had  strongly  and  actively 
at  lieart  the  progress  and  material  interests 
of  his  native  country  when  such  enlarged 
views  were  held  by  few  ;  and  his  descend- 
ants may  without  hesitation  point  to  him 
as  one  who  has  shed  lustre  on  their  name. 

The  second  Earl  of  Cromartie  was  John, 
who  was  born  in  1656,  and  died  in  1731  ; 
but  his  life  hardly  calls  for  remark  here  be- 
yond this,  that  with  him  began  those  indi- 
cations of  preference  for  the  exiled  Royal 
family  which  afterwards  cost  his  own  house 
so  dear. 

George,  third  Earl  of  Cromartie,  wdio 
was  born  about  1702,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  married,  in  1724,  Isabella  Gordon, 
daughter  of  Sir  \Yilliam  Gordon,  Baronet, 
of  Invergordon,  an  alliance  from  which, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Robert  Dundas 
of  Arniston,  afterwards  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  one  would  have  expected  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  Jacobite  proclivities.  Their 
happy  married  life  continued  uninterrupted 
till  the  landing  of  Charles  Edward  in  Loch- 
na-nuagh  brought  them  ruin. 

The  Prince's  letter  to  Lord  Cromartie,  as 
we  read  it  hy  the  light  of  later  days,  must, 
one  cannot  but  think,  have  been  a  perplex- 
ing one  to  the  Earl ;  and  judging  from  cer- 
tain letters  written  by  him  in  September 
and  October  of  this  year,  it  wj^s  so. 

'  Boradel :  August  8,  174.5. 

'  Having  been  well  inform'd  of  your  prin- 
ciples and  loyalty,  I  cannot  but  expect  your 
assistance  at  this  juncture,  that  I  am  come 
witli  a  firm  resolution  to  restore  the  king,  my 
father,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  know  the 
interest  you  have  among  those  of  your  name, 
and  depend  upon  you  to  exert  it  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  power.     I  have  some  reason  not 


to  make  any  application  to  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth  without  your  advice,  which  I  thcrefoir 
desire  you  to  give  me  sincerely.  I  intend  to 
set  up  the  Kojal  standard  at  Glanfinnen  on 
Monday  tlie  19th  inst.,  and  shou'd  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  on  that  occasion.  If  time 
docs  not  allow  it,  I  still  depend  upon  your 
joyning  me  with  all  convenient  speed.  In 
the  mean  time  you  may  be  assured  of  the  par- 
ticular esteem  and  friendship  I  have  for  you. 

*  ClIAKLES  P.  R. 

'  For  the  Earl  of  Cromarty.' 

Lord  Cromartie  and  his  son  Lord  Mac- 
leod,  with  four  hundred  of  their  clan,  joined 
the  Prince's  followers  at  Perth,  some  three 
months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  letter. 
The  events  of  1745-46  need  not  here  be 
retold.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Earl  and 
his  following  remained  at  Perth  or  Dundee 
as  their  head-quarters  till  Charles  Edward's 
return  from  England,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  February 
1746,  thus  fully  identifying  themselves  with 
the  rebellion,  if  such  their  enterprise  was 
fated  to  be  called.  Lord  Cromartie's  cap- 
ture at  Dunrobin  Castle  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  his  being  carried  to  Lon- 
don and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  being 
afterwards  pardoned,  when  the  peers,  his 
partners  in  misfortune,  were  executed,  are 
incidents  all  too  familiar  to  be  again  nar- 
rated. 

The  family  lived  in  England  assisted  by 
a  small  pension  from  the  Crown,  but  the 
adverse  conditions  of  exile  and  poverty 
seem  to  have  been  softened  to  them  by 
mutual  affection  and  resignation.  Lord 
Cromartie  died  in  1766,  and  his  widow  in 
1769.  The  earl  had  in  domestic  life  the 
advantage  over  another  Scottish  noble  long 
an  exile,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  passed 
from  life  as  serenely  as  did  the  last  Earl 
Marischal  at  Potsdam  in  1778,  when  say- 
ing to  Hugh  Elliott  two  days  before  he 
died,  '  Je  vous  ai  fait  appeler  parce  que  je 
trouve  plaisant  qu'un  ministre  du  Roi 
George  rc(joive  les  derniers  soupirs  d'un 
vieux  Jacobite.'  Their  eldest  son.  Lord 
Macleod,  having  also  received  the  Royal  par- 
don, and  disdaining  dependence  and  idle- 
ness, resolved  to  seek  military  service 
abroad,  and  stated  his  purpose  to  his  father 
in  the  following  manly  letter  : — 

'  Bridport :  April  18,  1749. 

'  My  Lord, — You  will  perhaps  be  suqirised 
to  find  by  this  letter  that  I  am  set  out  for 
London  without  having  acquainted  you  with 
anytliing  of  my  design;  but  when  I  iiave  in- 
formed you  of  my  motives  for  taking  this 
step,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  tlie 
principles  on  which  I  act,  and  do  justice  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  intentions.  It  cannot  but 
be  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  find  tliat  there 
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are  some  of  my  relations  in  Scotland  who 
make  it  their  business  to  carp  at  everything 
1  do  •,  and  all  this  because  I  wou'd  not  follow 
the  scheme  of  life  which  they  had  laid  down 
for  me.  Thev  not  only  disapprove  of  every 
visit  I  make,  but  my  going  into  any  company, 
however  mixed ;  my  being  at  the  most  pub- 
lick  places,  however  indifferently  frequented 
l>y  people  of  all  parties;  and  my  very  cloaths 
are  offences  of  the  highest  nature.  As  this 
fully  convinces  me  that  they  are  resolved  to 
disapprove  of  every  step  I  can  take,  I  was 
afraid  that,  if  you  'was  acquainted  with  my 
design,  they  might  attribute  a  part  of  this 
othe'r  imaginary  offence  to  your  share.  _  It  is 
to  prevent  any  bad  consequences  of  this  na- 
ture that  has  determined  me  to  act  as  I  have 
done;  and  I  declare  before  God  that  the 
above  reason  is  my  only  inducement  for  so 
doing.  As  I  have  ever  made  my  duty  to  my 
parents  the  inviolable  rule  of  my  conduct,  so 
I  shall  always  continue  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  sliall  with  pleasure  embrace  every 
opportunity  by  which  I  can  show  it.  As 
idleness  is  certainly  very  detrimental  to  every- 
body, so  it  is  likewise  very  shamefull  for  a 
young  man — especially  for  one  in  my  situa- 
tion—to loiter  away  his  time  when  he  ought 
to  be  pushing  his  way  thro'  the  world.  This 
has  determined  me  *to  offer  my  services  to 
some  of  the  northern  powers,  where  the  ap- 
proaching war  offers  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  such  as  are  determined  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  Avorld,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  I  have  as 
much  money  as  will  carry  me  to  town,  and  if 
I  can  get  as  much  there  as  will  carry  me  over 
the  water,  it  will  do  very  well.  If  not,  I 
still  think  it  better  even  to  beg  my  bread 
over,  and  afterwards  to  carry  a  musket,  than 
to  continue  any  longer  a  burden  to  you.  I 
shall  write  again  from  London,  where  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  but  a  few  days.  I  offer  my  most 
affectionate  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  affec- 
tionate compliments  to  my  sisters.  I  am,  my 
Lord,  your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  son, 

'  MACLEOD, 

*To  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Cromartie.' 

Lord  Macleod  took  service  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  having  been  assisted  in 
his  equipment  by  the  Chevalier  de  Saint 
George,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  lie  continued-^  in  it  for 
twenty-seven  years,  including  within  that 
period  a  campaign  with  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  seven  years'  war  of  which  he  has  left 
us  an  account  written  in  French,  and  now 
first  printed  in  this  work.  He  also  wrote  a 
most  interesting  narrative  of  the  rising  of 
1745,  from  its  commencement  to  near  its 
conclusion,  Avhich,  with  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign, forms  a  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
second  volume.  Lord  Macleod's  dis- 
tinguished services  abroad  procured  for  him 
several  marks  of  honour  from  tlie  sovereign 
he  had   served,   and  were  fitly  followed  by 


his  obtaining  military  rank  and  a  command 
from  King  George  III.  in  1777,  for  whom 
he  raised  the  7ord  Regiment  (since  numbered 
the  71sl)  of  1,100  highlanders,  and  styled 
'  Macleod's  Highlanders,'  with  whom  he 
proceeded  to  Madras  in  1780.  Ilis  services 
in  India  are  well  known.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1782,  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  having  been  in  his  absence,  in 
October  1780,  elected  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  shire  of  Ross,  amid  the 
tumultuous  applause  of  its  whole  popula- 
tion ;  and  on  August  18, 1784,  the  Act  was 
passed  for  restoring  the  forfeited  estates 
to  their  former  owners  or  their  heirs — a 
wise  and  generous  measure,  carried  out  by 
Henry  Dnndas,  afterwards  first  Viscount 
Melville,  who  must  have  had  no  small  pleas- 
ure in  placing  at  the  head  of  the  list  the 
name  of  his  gallant  relative,  Lord  Macleod. 

Lord  Macleod  married  in  1786  Marjory 
Forbes,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  Lord 
Forbes,  and  died  April  2,  1789,  his  widow 
afterwards  becoming  the  wife,  in  1794,  of 
John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athol.  When  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  passed  through 
Dunkeld  on  September  8,  1842,  on  her 
visit  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  she 
called  at  the  abode  of  the  widowed  and 
aged  duchess,  and,  it  is  said,  looked  into 
the  room  where  her  grace,  then  in  her  last 
illness,  lay  on  a  sofa  asleep  and  unconscious 
of  the  visit  of  her  sovereign.  The  duchess 
died  in  the  following  month  ;  and  should 
her  Majesty  enjoy  the  fulness  of  years 
wished  for  her  by  every  subject  of  her  ben- 
eficent reign,  she  may  be  able  to  say  that 
she  had  seen  and  visited  the  widow  of  one 
of  the  rebel  lords  who  pleaded  for  their 
lives  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  some 
150  years  previously. 

Lord  Macleod  was  succeeded  in  his  estates 
by  his  cousin,  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  only  son 
of  the  Honourable  Roderick  Mackenzie.  He 
died  in  1796,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lady  Isabella  Mackenzie,  Dow- 
ager Lady  Elibank,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lord 
Macleod.  This  lady  died  December  28, 
1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Honourable  Maria  Murray 
Hay  Mackenzie,  the  wife  of  Edward  Hay  of 
Newhall,  brother  of  George,  seventh,  and 
uncle  of  Field-xMarshal  George,  eighth  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  recently  deceased. 
Mrs.  Hay  Mackenzie,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  resided  much  at  Tarbat  House,  and 
took  especial  interest  in  a  careful  exercise 
of  the  large  Church  patronage  whicli  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Cromartie.  She 
witnessed  the  disruption  in  1843,  which  not 
a  little  inconveniently  called  on  her  to  select 
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ministers  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits,  but, 
dying  in  1858,  she  did  not  live  to  sec  the 
Act  which  abrogated  tliose  rights. 

She  was  succeeded  by  her  only  son,  John 
Hay  Mackenzie,  of  Cromartie  and  Newhall, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig,  Baronet,  of  Riccarton.  lie 
died  at  Cliefden  on  July  9,  1849,  much 
mourned,  especially  by  his  tenantry,  who 
were  greatly  attached  to  him  ;  and  his 
widow  continued  to  reside  at  Castle  Leod, 
dispensing  its  kindnesses  and  charities  to 
all  around  her,  till  her  death  in  September 
1869.  Their  only  child  is  Anne  liay  Mac- 
kenzie, Dnchess  of  Sutherland,  created  on 
October  21, 1861,  in  her  own  right  Countess 
of  Cromartie,  Viscountess  Tarbat,  Baroness 
Macleod  and  Castlelmven.  Her  grace's 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  was 
received  in  the  Xorth  as  a  welcome  link  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  ; 
and  when  the  honours  of  her  predecessors 
were  revived  in  her  person,  it  seemed  a?  if 
a  seal  had  been  set  to  the  old  ties  which,  in 
less  peaceful  days,  had  united  the  noble 
houses  of  Sutherland  and  Cromartie. 

We  have  been  unwilling  to  interrupt  this 
genealogical  sketch  of  the  C'romartie  family 
and  of  its  fortunes  from  the  days  of  the 
'  Tutor  of  Kintail  '  down  to  tlie  creation  of 
the  present  earldom,  by  more  than  an  in^- 
direct  reference  to  the  mass  of  correspond- 
ence collected  in  tliese  volumes.  Yet  upon 
their  compilation  Mr.  Fraser  has  expended 
no  little  care,  and  materials  existing  either  at 
Tarbat  House  or  in  the  charter  chests  of 
Mar  and  of  Athole  have  given  a  real  in- 
terest to  this  book.  These  letters  contain, 
along  with  historical  details  of  some  merit, 
many  interesting  and  amusing  sketches  of 
domestic  manners.-  AVe  trace  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  great  highland  families, 
their  jealousies  and  their  friendships  ; — we 
see  how  their  rentals  were  gathered,  how 
their  children  were  educated,  and  the  let- 
ters from  first  to  last  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
public  opinion  in  Scotland  from  the  year 
1662  to  1750,  and  that  on  many  important 
subjects.  We  will  first  take  some  of  those 
which  bear  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  highlands. 

In  1665  Episcopacy  was  still  by  law 
established,  and  James  Sharp  Avas  Archbish- 
op of  St.  Andrews.  lie  Avrites  thus  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  (Lord  Tarbat)  : — 

'  St.  Andrews  :  Sept.  2,  1065. 

'  My  Lord, — By  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  last  night,  I  was  so  surprysed,  that  I 
resolved  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  ac- 
count of  it.  He  Avreats  that  after  he  had 
thought  that  all  diifereuces  about  the  dues  of 


his  see  had  been,  by  your  and  tlie  Bishop  of 
Murreyes  interposing  amicably,  settled,  the 
Earl  of  Seafortli,  accompanied  with  yourself 
and  the  laird  of  Cromarty  and  above  a  score 
of  gentlemen  of  note  more,  came  to  his  howse ; 
and  you  were  i)leasit,  in  your  heat,  to  pub- 
lickly  discharge  all  friendship,  correspond- 
ance,  or  respect  to  him,  alledging  that  he 
had  wrcat  a  letter  to  me  challenging  my  Lord 
Seafortli,  yourself,  and  Cromarty,  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  Cluirch  government.  If  that  be 
the  cause  of  this  strange  usage,  I  must  bear 
testimony  to  tiie  bishop's  innocency.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  told  indeed  tiiat  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that,  since  my  Lord  Seafortli  '.lia  last 
coming  from  tlie  Sowtii,  the  bishoj)  lias  not 
been  used  with  that  kyndness  and  respect 
which  formerly  he  had,  wliicli  is  very  grevous 
and  discouraghig  to  liini,  and  caused  admira- 
tion in  me,  my  Lord  Seaforth  having,  when  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  sec  me,  givin  me  those 
assurances  of  his  friendship  to  the  settled 
order,  and  assistance  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Koss, 
that  I  did  wreat  to  London,  and  caused  rep^ 
resent  to  tlie  King  how  necessary  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  his  serrice  that  the  Earl  of 
Seafortli  be  iucouraged  and  iuabled  by  a 
spcciall  fruit  of  his  royal  bounty.  By  the  re- 
lation I  had  from  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
I  cannot  say  that  my  humble  motion  on  my 
Lord  Seaforth's  behalf  was  without  some 
effect.  But  now,  my  lord,  I  confess  I  am  at 
a  stand  what  to  think  of  this  odd  usage  putt 
so  publickly  on  the  bishop  wdtli  whose  car- 
riage and  obliging  dealing  towards  those  who 
hold  of  his  see  I  have  heard  you  speak  with 
much  commendation.  This  putts  me  in  myud 
of  an  expression  which  stuck  with  me  you 
had  in  freedom  of  discourse  to  me  upon  a 
night  in  my  chamber  in  Edinburgh,  about  two 
years  agone,  that  you  did  prognosticate  I 
would  hear  complaints  from  some  northern 
bishops  of  the  contempt  and  injuries  would 
be  cast  upon  them.  I  shall  not  judge  what 
has  been  the  instigation  to  this,  or  what  is 
designed  by  ir,  or  what  is  at  the  ITottom 
where  such  smoak  brakes  forth,  but  am  sorry 
that  such  essaycs  and  shrewd  ex^ieiimcnts 
should  be  first  attempted  in  Koss,  whence  it 
was  least  expected.  ...  I  leave  it  to  be 
considered  by  you  how  it  will  be  construed 
that  upon  a  causeless  suggestion  a  bishop, 
who  is  commissionated  by  the  King  and  by 
the  law  of  God  and  of  the  law,  and  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  and  layety 
in  that  precinct,  should  be,  by  the  chief  per- 
sons in  the  diocess,  publickly  inpresence  of 
the  most  of  the  gentry  contemptuously  inter- 
dicted from  respect,  friendsliij),  and  corre- 
spondence of  those  wliom  the  law  has  put  un- 
der his  charge,  is  a  sort  of  excommunication 
I  know  not  where  or  when  heard  of  before  in 
the  Christian  Church.  .  .  .  "We  are  not 
yet  brought  to  that  pass  a»  to  brook  a  pre- 
carious authority  ujion  these  termes  ;  but  as 
long  as  the  lawes  are  in  force,  and  our  gra- 
cious Soveraign  iu  condition  to  protect  us,  till 
a  rebellion  be  commenced  of  new,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  will  be  terrifyed 
from  our  endeavouring,  by  lawfuU  and  Chris- 
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tian  meanes,  that  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  King,  -with  which  our  office  is  invested, 
doe  not  "suffer  in  our  persons,  and  be  thus  ex- 
posed to  such  ill-boading  beginnings,  what- 
ever lott  we  shall  be  cast  upon  therby.  I 
have  wretten  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross  that  im- 
mediately he  comes  south,  because  we  have 
u?e  for  his  service  in  the  publick  concernes 
of  the  Church  this  winter.     .     .     . 

'  J.  St.  Andrew^s.' 

So  much  for  the  autumnal  days  uf  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland. 

The  following  letter  from  the  celebrated 
William  Carstairs  is  noteworthy.  It  bears 
the  date  of  1684,  and  in  it  the  imprisoned 
presbyter  asks  for  Lord  Tarbat's  good 
offices.  In  ten  years'  time  the  tables  were 
to  be  turned,  and  there  are  extant  three  let- 
ters of  Lord  Tarbat's,  in  which  he  offers  to 
resign  his  post  of  Register,  and  complains 
of  his  adversaries,  lie  also  asks  for  Car- 
stairs'  interest  with  King  AVilliam,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  few  Scotchmen  had  access 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  none  possessed  an 
influence  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
'  Cardinal  Carstares.'  This  letter  from  the 
prisoner  of  Stirling  Castle  has  been  given  in 
facsimile  by  Mr.  Fraser.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  Stirling  :  Oct.  8,  1684. 

*My  Lord, — The  scruple  made  by  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Castle  about  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  sent  to  him  for  the  receiving  me  pris- 
oner, hath  made  me  presume  to  give  your 
lordshi])  this  trouble,  which  I  doe  with  the 
greater  confidence,  because  of  the  allowance 
your  lordship  w^as  pleased  to  graut  me  at 
parting,  of  troubling  you  with  my  concerns. 
I  do  not  doubt,  my  lord,  but  both  yourselfe 
and  tlie  other  lords,  who  signed  the  order  for 
my  free  prison,  did  design  it  might  be  as  free 
as  might  be,  consistent  with  restraint;  but  the 
commander  in  this  place,  not  thinking  him- 
sclfe  sufficiently  warranted  by  what  w^as  writ- 
ten to  him  about  me,  to  allow  me  what  liber- 
tie  I  had  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
what  I  am  confident  was  designed  for  me  by 
your  lordship,  hath  thought  fitt  to  restrain  me 
from  walking  within  the  castle  Avails,  unless 
attended  by  a  sergeant,  or  some  of  the  soul- 
dierie  of  the  garrison,  by  which  your  lord- 
ship's favour  is  almost  rendered  useless,  and 
I  in  some  manner  still  a  close  i.risoner,  being 
thus  deprived  of  any  retirement,  having  but 
one  room  for  myself,  wife,  and  maid.  I  doe 
therefore  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  your  lord- 
ship, that  by  satisfying  Captain  Stuart's 
doubts,  I  may  enjoy  the  libertie  which  your 
lordship  thinks  I  do  allreadie  share  ot.  I 
must  also,  ray  lord,  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
your  lordship  that  the  kindnesse  I  have  al- 
readie  mett  with  from  your  lordship's  selfe 
and  my  lord's  secretarie,  doth  make  me  pre- 
sume to  exspect  that  I  shall,  thro' the  endeav- 
ours of  your  lordsliips,  have  in  a  little  time 
my  remission  and  libertie  upon  baill,  and  (if 


thought  necessarie)  I  promise  to  appear  when 
called,  which  favours  when  granted,  it  shall 
be  my  endeavour  to  improve,  as  neither  his 
Majestic  may  have  cause  to  repent  of  wdiat  he 
bestowes  on  me,  nor  your  lordship  ,of  your 
kindnesse  to,  My  Lord,  your  most  humble 
and  faithfull  '  W.  Cakstares.'  _.„ 

The  year  1706  found  George,  Earl  of 
Cromartie,  in  Edinburgh,  and  k  new  year's 
letter  of  greeting  from  him  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar  shows  the  prominent  place  that  the 
projected  Union  had  in  this  statesman's 
thoughts  : — 

'Edinburgh:  Jan.  1,  1706. 

'  My  dear  Lord, — As  yet  your  lordship's 
letters  have  availd  little  more  than  herr  Maj- 
estie's  former  letters,  and  that  is  nothing  to 
your  sefvant.     But  of  this  too  much. 

'  On  this  New  Year  Day,  many]  happy 
yeares  are  wished  by  me  (and  I  am  sure  by 
many  Scotsmen)  to  you  and  your  family,  and 
(as  that  which  I  think  Scotland's  cheef  poli- 
tick good)  to  ane  intire  vniou  with  England. 
I  doe  not  mean  without  provisions  and  excep- 
tiones — that  were  ridiculous  for  both— but  iu 
substantials,  that  both  head  and  body  might 
be  one  politick  body.  Unless  we  be  a  part 
each  of  the  other,  the  vnion  will  be  as 
a  blood  puddin  to  bind  a  catt,  i.e.,  till 
one  or  the  other  be  hungry,  and  then  the 
puddin  flyes  !  God  give  all  of  you  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  honesty,  and  Brittish  minds." 

This  petition  seems  to  have  been  breathed 
by  the  Earl  of  Cromartie  with  reference  to 
the  many  opponents  to  the  proposed  Union. 
That  body  included  among  its  number  An- 
drew Flctclier  of  Saltoun,  the  man  of  whom 
it  was  said  that,  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore, 
he  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  serve  his 
country,  and  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to 
save  it.  His  aversion  to  the  proposed 
Union  was  deeply  rooted,  and  was  expressed 
at  great  length  and  with  much  force  in  a 
paper  on  the  state  of  this  controversy.  It 
was  his  conviction  that  legislation  for  the 
two  kingdoms  and  the  two  Churches  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  one  Parliament  sitting 
at  Westminster,  where  he  said  that  the 
Scottish  members  might  turn  themselves 
round  and  round  for  evermore  '  iu  a  trap  of 
their  own  making.' 

Some  such  otuinous  prognostications 
must  have  been  in  Cromartie's  mind  when 
he  alludes  to  needful  '  provisions  and  ex- 
ceptiones  ;'  and  certainly  the  details  of  the 
tinion  must  have  been  a  hard  nut  for  any 
politician  to  crack  in  the  disaffected  state  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  He  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

'  I  will  not  obtrude  to  say  what  kind,  what 
mode  of  union — that  I  committ  to  better 
judgments — if  it  be  in  the  way  of  federation 
(30  that  be  good  and  sure),  or  ane  incorporat- 
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ing  (which  I  think  can  hardly  be  bad  and  un- 
sure) so  it  effectuate  a  solid  peace,  atlection, 
and  proportionable  advantages,  by  peace, 
trade,  or  in  warr,  to  all  parts  of  the  island.' 

The  strange  and  pathetic  eloquence  with 
which  Lord  ])olhavcn  argued  the  other  side 
of  this  question  can  never  be  forgotten,  and 
]iis  words  must  have  sent  a  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism through  many  a  purely  Scottisli  breast, 
less  prepared  than  was  Lord  Cromartie's  to 
nourish  the  larger  hope.  '  Where,'  Lord 
Belhaven  had  asked,  '  are  the  Douglases,  tlie 
(Grahams,  the  Campbells,  our  peers  and 
chieftains  who  vindicated  by  their  swords 
the  independence  of  their  country,  which 
their  sons  are  about  to  forfeit  by  a  single 
vote  f  The  depth  of  Belhaven's  feeling  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  recording  here  the 
legend  on  a  stone  erected  by  him  in  his  gar- 
den at  Biel,  and  a])parcntly  marking  its 
date.  —  '  Traditionis  Scotia?  anno  primo, 
IVO?.'  Lord  Cromartie  struck  a  very 
different  note  when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Mar  : — 

'  May  w  ee  be  Brittains,  and  down  goe  the 
old  ignominious  names  of  Scotland  and  of 
England.  Scot  or  Scotland  are  words  not 
known  in  our  native  language  ;  and  England 
is  a  dishonorable  name,  imposed  on  Brit- 
tains by  Jutland  jiirats  and  mercinaries. 
Brittain  is  our  true,  our  honoumble  denomi- 
nation.' 

That  denomination  became  legal  throughout 
the  whole  island  by  the  Act  of  Union  of 
1707  ;  but  the  passions  roused  by  the  long 
controversy  were  by  no  means  all  appeased 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  counsels  which 
Lord  Cromartie  knew  so  well  how  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  year  1708  saw  a  naval  expedition 
prepared  against  England  at  Dunkirk,  and 
many  of  the  northern  nobles  —  Panmure, 
Gordon,  Athole,  and  Errol  —  engaged  to 
take  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  pre- 
tender. This  attempt  at  invasion  came  to 
nothiuir,  but  the  prisons  of  Scotland  were 
immediately  crowded  Avith  persons  of  all 
ranks,  among  whom  Belhaven  and  Fletcher 
were  included.  The  principal  hope  of  the 
Government  now  lay  in  the  I'resbyterian 
party  and  in  a  few  such  staunch  supporters 
as  Lord  Cromartie.  We  can  the  more 
easily  follow  the  letter  in  which  Lord 
Godolphin  conveys  to  him  the  assurance  of 
the  Queen's  trust  and  esteem  : — 

'  June  14,  1700. 
*  My  Lord, — Though  I  have  been  long 
without  acknowledging  the  favour  of  your 
lordship's  two  hist  letters,  I  have,  however, 
taken  an  opportunity  to  reade  them  to  the 
Queen,  who,  I  believe,  is  very  well  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  is  contained  in  them, 


especially  of  those  particulars  relating  to  the 
manner  of  the  Union's  being  accomplished  in 
Scotland;  and  I  can  assure  your  lordship  she 
reinemljcrs  you  v.ith  the  same  kindness  as 
when  you  were  nearer  to  her  person.  And  if 
the  peace  were  so  near  as  wee  thought  it  a 
month  since,  I  believe  she  would  yett  encour- 
age you  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  London  jor- 
ney,  to  have  your  assistance  in  such  measures 
as  will  then  l>ee  proper  for  settling  tlic  future 
commerce  of  that  ])art  of  the  kingdome.  But 
during  the  warr  those  things  may  bee  thought 
of,  but  nothing  will  bee  done  to  any  purpose 
till  a  peace  comes,  which,  I  hope,  may  yett  1)e 
before  winter. 

'  I  am  always  with  great  truth  and  respect, 
my  Lord, 

'  Your  Lordshif's  most  oljedient  servant, 
'  Godolphin.' 

All  the  letters  in  Mr.  Eraser's  volumes  are 
not  of  such  a  grave  complexion  as  these. 
They  contain  many  naive  details  of  family 
life  and  domestic  manners  in  the  highlands. 
The  following  appeal  from  Lord  Dutfus  is  a 
correct  picture  of  the  narrow  incomes  and 
the  economical  habits  of  the  northern 
gentry,  who  had  often  more  acres  than 
guineas.  Kenneth,  third  Lord  Duffus, 
writes  to  George,  iirst  Earl  of  Cromartie  : — 

'  Teiisday  (circa  1710). 
'My  dear  Lord, — Xothing  but  the  assur- 
ance of  a  tar  con'd  be  guilty  of  this  impuden- 
ence,  and  even  that  could  not  perswad  me, 
till  necessity  obliges  me,  to  beg  your  lord- 
ship's assistance  by  the  loan  of  5  guiny's 
more,  and  in  a  very  little  time  I  hope  to  re- 
pay it  thankfully.  I  would  not  have  trou- 
bled you,  my  dear  Lord,  but  that  I  am  not 
able  to  use  this  freedom  with  any  other. 
And  to  be  plain,  it's  to  pay  my  cook,  who, 
without  it,  will  not  supply  any  further.  If 
you  can  do  it  by  the  bearer,  my  footman,  it 
will  oblige  him  who  even  blushes  to  sul)scrive 
myself,  tho'  with  a  great  dale  of  sincerity  I 
am,  your  Loidship's  most  affectionate  and 
most  dutyfuU  nephew  and  humble  servant, 

'  DuFFUS.' 

Of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  very  amusing, 
is  an  epistle  written  to  Viscount  Tarbat  by 
"his  wife.  She  writes  from  '  Castalleoud, 
the  21  of  Juli,  1690  :'— 

'  My  dear  Love, — I  rescued  the  horses, 
cowes,  and  all  as  you  wrot  very  well.  I  am 
told  there  was  a  ship  of  great  burdin  brok  to 
pices  as  she  entered  the  Suteres,*  which  I  won- 
dered much  at,  lodend  with  irne,  and  I  know- 
not  what  els.  The  men  are  all  safe,  and  I 
hear  they  got  very  good  pcuiwortes  of  it;  but 
nather  my  son  nor  anyther  acquanted  me  any 
thing  conserning  hir;  bot  so  sone  as  John 
McLeod  come  from  the  hilandes,  which  was 
the  uery  day  I  furst  heard  of  it,  I  sent  him 


*  The  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  which  jiuard  the 
entrance  to  Cromarty  Firlli,  the  finest  harbour 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Britain. 
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ther  to  see  -what  truth  was  in  it,  and  secure  ] 
the  anker  and  best  rop.  I  hear  the  Invernes  | 
menboffht  op  all  at  a  very  shep  rate.  .  .  .| 
Our  -svark  goes  on  bott  sloley.  You  know 
Mcgumeri  is  not  ouerswift.  ...  I  am 
just  about  to  cut  turtif  for  laying  the  grines. 
I  know  not  but  you  may  be  angri,  seeing!  had 
no  directions  where  to  cut.  We  know  no 
place  but  from  the  side  of  Moure  as  we  goe 
to  church,  or  in  the  wood  above  the  hous. 
.  .  .  Davet  is  busi  skliting  tlio  turettes. 
I  am  only  now  waiting  for  a  little  more  lyme, 
which  is  very  ill  to  be  had ;  for  John  McLeod 
nides  for  Tarbat,  who  is  indeed  a  very  good 
griue,  and  becomed  a  very  frugal!  man. 
.  .  .  I  browed  only  one  since  you  went 
from  this.  You  know  I  had  very  good  aelle 
in  the  hous,  which  I  bottled,  and  it  keepes 
very  well.  I  believe  the  wine  is  vei7  good 
too,  for  oght  I  know,  for  we  have  not  gret 
use  for  it.  Once  we  drunk  a  tiow  bottles 
when  my  sister  Sefort  come  to  dyne  with  me 
with  her  chaplen  and  brother-in-laue.  I  am 
told  they  fish  preti  well  att  Conen  just  now. 
.  .  ,  You  writ  me  no  acount  of  my  sones 
wife.  They  tell  me  she  is  broght  to  bed  of  a 
doghter.  I  know  not  if  it  be  so;  I  get  never 
a  letter  from  any  of  my  doghters,  tho'  I  writ 
many.     .     .     .  Your  faithful  I 

'  A.  Tarbat.' 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  perfectly  artless 
effusion,  though  it  is  very  certain  that  when 
written,  and  for  at  least  a  century  later,  a 
wreck  was  never  an  unwelcome  incident  on 
these  northern  shores,  where  we  have 
known  sales  of  wreck  and  cargo  arranged  in 
a  way  much  more  generous  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  just  to  the  owners.  It  is, 
however,  more  curious  to  find  the  Regent  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen  (George  Fraser), 
sending  to  Lord  Tarbat  a  letter  in  which 
the  condemnation  of  Fenelon's  book,  with 
thej particulars  of  a  French  persecution  of 
Huguenots,  as  brought  home  by  merchants, 
are  noticed  along  wdth  the  weather,  and 
with  the  sufferings  of  a  certain  John  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Kildonan,  for  Avitchcraft.  It 
seems  that  the  witches  had  confessed  their 
guilt  to  Lord  Tarbat.  His  learned  corres- 
pondent comments  on  this  : — 

'  Their  voluntare  confessions,  and  taking 
guilt  upon  them  by  owning  the  facts  as  the 
causes  of  maladies  and  deaths,  and  desire  to 
be  gone  to  their  master,  (?)  otlierways  than 
by  burning.  I  go  also  alongst  with  your 
Lordship's  decision  as  to  the  poor  creatuies 
curiosity  that  lookt  upon  their  operations,  ac- 
cidentally coming  to  their  elaboratory  (a  sort 
of  lejjer  de  maine  many  could  look  on),  pro- 
viding she  was  under  no  compact  or  promise 
with  them  or  him,  except  secrecy.  But  I  am 
more  stumbled  at  the  litle  horse  his  speak- 
ing than  any  other  part  of  the  relation,  it  be- 
ing reasonably  lookt  on  as  supernatural  that 
brutes  whose  organs  are  not  fitted  for  articu- 
late pronunciation,  should  in  one  instant 
speak  distinctly.' 


The  ague  which  resulted  from  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  country,  if  ever  natural  drain- 
age failed,  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
the  correspondence  of  these  highland  lords 
and  ladies  than  it  could  do  now.  Peruvian 
bark  was  already  recognised  as  a  remedy, 
but  some  of  the  prescriptions  in  which 
their  physicians  believed  are  more  curious 
than  pleasant.  We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  disappearance  of  them  from 
the  modern  pharmacopoeia,  though  '  King 
Charles's  drops '  must  evidently  at  one  time 
have  been  a  very  fashionable  medicine. 
Lord  Cromartie's  second  wife  (Countess  of 
Weniyss)  writes  thus  to  him  after  she  has 
been  ill : — 

'  My  dearest  Love,  • — I  am  very  sorry  you 
have  been  so  toild  with  business  and  satt  so 
late  up.  I  pray  God  it  may  not  do  you  hurt. 
I  long  alredy  to  be  with  you  againe,  .  . 
I  resolve  if  the  Lord  give  me  health  and 
strength,  to  goe  from  this  place  to-morrow  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  I  do  not 
care  to  ly  abed  when  I  w^ant  my  dearest  and 
better  parte.  I  shall  be  very  careful  of  your 
Pegie,  and  if  I  finde  myself  weary  or  not  well 
to-morrow,  I  will  stay  till  Wednesday,  which 
my  sister  is  very  earnest  to  have  me  do.  It 
is  now  neer  twelve  o'clock,  so  I  shall  add  noe 
more,  but  I  am  unalterably,  my  dearest  life, 
'  Your  oune         '  M.  W.' 

'  Your  son  was  very  carfull  of  me,  which  I 
took  most  kindlie  on  your  account.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  how  a 
great  lady  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  educated  her  son.  Lady  Breadal- 
bane  {nee  Mary  Campbell),  whose  continued 
use  of  her  former  husband's  signature  has 
misled  Mr.  Fraser  into  calling  her  '  Countess 
of  Caithness,'  writes  to  consult  Lord  Tarbat 
about  some  legal  business,  and  then  goes 
on  : — 

'  I  have  got  a  governor  to  Colin.  Such 
things  are  not  taught  in  the  scoul  where  he  is 
boarded  ;  his  tutor  is  to  teach  him  at  his 
lodging.  Colin  has  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  his  French,  and  is  now  learning  the 
mathamaticks.  As  for  his  philosophic  and  law,, 
his  tutor  is  very  capable  to  teach  him  these 
principis ;  and  J  doe  think  he  may  make  as 
good  advances  in  thes  stuys  hear  (London)  as 
at  Oxfourd.  ...  I  went  this  last  September 
to  Oxfourd  and  stayed  there  2  weeks,  and  did 
inform  myselfeverie  fully  of  all  the  ways  that 
such  as  my  son  wold  be  managed  in  that 
place ;  and  when  I  considered  the  good 
and  ill  that  is  to  learnt  ther,  I  concluded  that 
my  son's  education  may  be  ful  as  well  hear 
(in  London)  as  in  Oxfourd.  Being  sixteen 
he  shall  still  be  boarded  with  his  French 
maister,  who  is  a  discreet,  well  bred  man;  and 
when  Colin  is  something  advanced  in  such 
lessons  as  are  thought  fitt  for  him,  there  is  a 
very  good  academic  hear.  My  lord  is  very  free 
to  "be  at  the  charge  of  every   thing  that   is 
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proper  for  Colin's  education ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  the  child  is  very  willing  to  learn,  and  I 
bop  in  a  few  years  he  shal  be  capable  to  serv 
your  lordship.  '  M.  Caitunes.' 

The  pains  which  Lady  Breadalbane  ])o- 
stowcd  on  this  son  were  destined  to  have 
but  a  short  season  for  their  fruition.  Colin 
died  in  1708,  and  it  is  left  to  the  supersti- 
tious to  see  a  '  judgment '  in  his  early 
death,  lie  was  the  only  son,  by  his  second 
marriage,  of  that  Earl  of  Breadalbane  who 
shared  with  Lord  Stair  the  stain  of  the  blood 
of  Glencoe. 

Mucli  interest  attaches  to  that  part  of  the 
Cromartie  correspondence  which  relates  to 
George,  the  third  aiid  attainted  earl.  We 
find  many  pages  which  describe  the  early 
happy  years  of  his  "married  life,  when  his 
business  letters,  instead  of  referring  to  war 
and  the  levies  of  rebel  regiments,  are  full  of 
minute  directions  for  the  furnishing  of  New 
Tar  bat  House,  lie  resided  generally  at 
Castle  Leod,  and  there,  before  his  '  bonnie 
Bell  Gordon's '  troubles  began,  she  had  her 
children  about  her,  and  received  the  visits 
either  of  her  father.  Sir  William  Gordon, 
or  of  her  sister  Anne,  who,  with  Lord  Arnis- 
ton,  came  to  spend  midsummer  days  with 
her  in  the  highlands.  Then,  when  the  state 
of  tlie  river  fords  was  favourable,  the  great 
highland  lairds  visited  each  other.  Simon, 
Lord  Lovat,  writes  : — 

'  Beaufort  :  May  27,  1740. 
'  My  dear  Lord, — I  was  much  i>leased  with 
the  hopes  of  having  the  honour  to  see  your 
lordship,  ana  my  worthy  friend  Lord  Arnis- 
toun  and  Sir  William  Gordon,  in  this  little 
liutt,  either  Fryday,  Saturday,  or  yesterday. 
But  I  am  mighty  sorry  at  the  account  that  I 
got  this  evening  from  Braan,  that  the  good 
Countess  of  Cromartie  was  dangerously  ill. 
.  .  .  I  would  certainly  have  had  tlie  hon- 
our to  have  paid  my  duty  to  you  and  to  Lord 
Arnistoun  yesterday,  at  Castfe  Leod,  but  the 
river  of  Bewlie  has  not  been  so  low  this  year 
as  it  has  been  these  few  days  jiast,' 

This  '  river  of  Bewlie  '  was  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  The  Earl  of  Murray  comes  to 
Beaufort,  and  has  many  adventures,  which 
his  host  thus  repeats  to  Lord  Cromartie  : — 

'  Xot  daring  to  cross  the  foord  in  his  coach, 
he  took  a  small  tisliing  coble  and  crossed  in  it 
with  the  Countess  and  the  ladies  that  were 
with  her,  and  sent  his  coach  by  the  foord, 
which  had  almost  been  drowned,  and  his 
horses,  for  there  was  above  a  foot  of  water  in 
the  coach,  and  the  w  indows  open.  I  wish  with 
all  my  soul  the  Earl  had  been  in  the  coach  !  ' 

Not  a  very  hospitable  wish,  certainly  ; 
but  to  the  Cromarties  Lord  Lovat  is  much 
more  flattering,  and  he  '  sincerely  protests 
that  except  your  own  children  there   is  not 


a  Mackenzie  alive  that  has  a  greater  honour 
and  value  for  your  lordship  than  I  have.' 
These  protestations  of  regard  abound  in  his 
letters.  One  day  he  prepares  a  gift  for  the 
descendant  of  the  Tutor  of  Kintaii  which 
he  believes  will  be  very  acceptable  at  Castle 
Leod. 

'  Beaufort  :  July  3,  1739. 

*  I  can  very  freely  assure  your  lordship  that 
nothing  but  my  long  and  great  indisposition, 
which  is  not  yet  quite  over,  deprived  me  of 
the  honour  of  paying  my  respects  to  your 
Lordship  before  now  at  Castle  Leod,  and 
bringing  witli  me  the  triumphing  sword  of 
your  great  and  worthy  ancestor  and  my  great- 
grand-uncle  Sir  llory,  Tutor  of  Kintaii.  I 
have  it  still  ready  to  go  along  with  me.  I 
did  design  tc  cause  brush  it  and  dress  it  up ; 
but  I  was  advised  by  some  of  your  friends 
and  mine  to  keep  it  in  the  old  rusty  dress  it 
is  in  till  I  put  it  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
which  I  am  fully  resolved  to  do  as  soon  as 
ever  I  am  able  to  ride  that  length  in  any 
shape;  for  there  is  nothing  1  long  for  more 
than  to  have  the  honour  to  see  your  lordship 
in  yoHr  own  house.     .     .     .  'Lovat.' 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  Lovat,  when  furbish- 
ing up  this  archaic  sword,  pictured  to  him- 
self how  soon  by  the  Erasers  and  the  Mac- 
kenzies  the  sword  would  be  drawn  in  seri- 
ous earnest,  and  Castle  Downie  and  Tarbat 
receive  the  visits  of  the  regiments  of  King 
George, 

It  was  not  till  after  the  successful  battle 
of  Brestonpans  that  the  wily  Lovat  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  party  of  Charles  Edward. 
Even  in  the  letters  which  he  addresses  to 
Lord  Cromartie  in  1745  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  disingenuous  and  uncertain  are  all 
his  utterances.  The  year  that  was  to  bo  so 
eventful  to  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  Prince 
opened  with  a  snowstorm  of  extraordinary 
severity. 

'  Beaufort  :  Feb.  4,  1745. 

'  My  dear  Earl,— I  do  not  believe  that  since 
the  deluge  there  was  such  a  storm  of  snow 
upon  the  Strath  of  tlie  Aird.  It  was  seldom 
or  ever  seen  that  there  was  above  a  foot  deep 
of  snow  upon  the  plain  Strath,  but  now  it  is 
three  and  four  feet  deep,  and  in  some  places 
seven  and  eight  feet.  The  cattle  in  this  coun- 
try has  suffered  a  great  deal  already,  and  are 
like  to  perish  :  so  much  as  to  water  they  have 
not  got  out  of  their  stalls  these  twelve  days 
past — neither  horse,  cow,  sheep,  or  goat — but 
the  people  are  forced  to  carry  the  water  to 
them;  in  short,  the  situation  of  this  county 
is  so  dismal  that  it  cannot  be  expressed.' 

Through  many  pages  Lord  Lovat  continues 
to  discourse  of  the  weather,  of  his  humble 
cousins,  and  of  his  anxieties  for  the  health 
of  the  lovely  Countess  of  Cromartie  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  postscript  that  he  finds  room 
for  the  perilous  matter  of  politics  : — 
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'  My  cusine  McLeod  writes  to  me,  that  tho" 
he  is  upon  the  spot  at  London,  he  knows 
notliing  of  the  politicks.  But  I  find  by  his 
letter  and  the  Lyon's  that  the  court  is  in 
great  confusion.' 

On  October  17,  1*745,  he  writes:— 

<My  son  has  taken  a  military  freak;  he  is 
going,  whether  I  will  or  not,  with  all  of  the 
name  of  Fraser  that  are  fit  for  it,  to  join  the 
adventuring  Prince,  You  may  be  sure,  my 
dearest  Earl,  this  must  affect  me  because  my 
son  is  the  hope  of  my  family  and  the  darling 
of  my  soul.  I  pray  God  Almighty  send  him 
safe  back,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  that 
goes  Avith  him  may  do  anything  that  may  be 
dishonourable  to  themselves  or  to  their  fami- 
ly. And  I  can  assure  you  that  my  son  is  fully 
as  fond  of  your  lordship  and  of  my  dear  Lord 
McLeod,  as  I  am;  and  I  hope  we  shall  never 
differ  in  politicks,  which  now  divide  the 
world,  for  I  am  very  sure  we  both  love  our 
King  and  country;  and  I  hope  we  shall  see 
tilings  go  on  as  Ave  could  wish.' 

Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  caution  of  these 
paragraphs,  but  none  tho  less,  ere  very,  long, 
both"  Sim  on.  Lord  Lovat,  and  George,  Earl 
of  Cromartie,  stood  at  the  bar  to  take  their 
trials  for  high  treason.  Lord  Cromartie 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Dunrobin.  Ills  wife,  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  confinement,  hurried  up  to 
London  to  engage  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
what  influential  friends  she  could  find — and 
with  what  result  has  been  already  stated. 

After  his  pardon.  Lord  Cromartie  lived 
for  a  time  ir  Devonshire,  and  in  November 
1748  we  find  him  Avriting  from  Northcote 
near  Honiton  to  a  friend  in  the  North  : — 

'  Sir, — My  chief  reason  for  writing  to  you 
now  is  to  let  you  and  our  other  friends  know 
that  we  are  very  well,  as  well  as  w^e  can  be 
Avhile  in  this  parte  of  the  world.  There  were 
so  many  inconveniences  attending  our  living 
at  Lealiill,  that  I  quitted  it  above  six  weeks 
ago.  We  find  this  place  more  agreeable.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  very  fine  country,  and 
Avithin  a  short  w^alk  of  Honiton,  a  very  good 
market  town ;  but  for  all  that  I  would  much 
rather  \\\q  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  be 
better  pleased  with  an  oaten  cake  and  the 
produce  of  the  Strathpeffer  or  Milntoua  bear 
than  with  the  finest  bread,  the  finest  cyder, 
and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  which 
this  county  is  remarkable  for  beyond  any  iu 
England, 

'  I  am,  your  assured  and  sincere  friend, 
'  Cromartie.' 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Macleod 
to  his  father  is  interesting,  and  more  cheer- 
ful, as  the  beginning  of  an  honourable  and 
distinguished  career : — 

'  Stockliolni :  January  10,  1750,  O.S. 
'My  Lord,— I  left  Dantzick  the   11th  of 
last   month,  and  as  I  had  but  a  few  hours 


warning,  I  had  not  time  to  write,  I  wrote 
you  about  a  fortnight  before  I  came  here, 
three  weeks  ago,  I  was  introduced  the  8th 
instant  to  the  King,  to  the  Prince,  and  to 
Madame  Royale,  by  his  Excellency  Count 
Tessin,  and  Avas  very  graciously  received.  All 
the  other  Senators  as  Avell  as  the  First  Minis- 
ter, are  extremely  obliging  to  me.  My  affair 
is  already  over,  and  in  a  few  days  I  Avill  get 
my  commission  as  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
foot  comanded  by  Major-General  Baron  Ham- 
ilton. Baron  Hamilton,  the  elder  brother  of 
my  colonel,  is  my  zealous  friend  ;  he  is  High 
Chancellor  of  this  kingdom,  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  Swedish  nobility  are  originally 
Scots.  Besides  the  Hamiltons,  there  are  the 
Counts  Fersen,  who  are  Macphersons;  and 
the  familys  of  Douglas,  Stuart,  Spens,  Mac- 
dugal,  and  several  others.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  Messrs,  Jennings  and  Finlay,  two  rich 
English  merchants  to  Avhom  I  was  recom- 
mended from  Dantzick,  I  lodge  with  them 
in  Mr.  Jennings'  house.  Mr.  Jennings'  sec- 
ond daughter  is  the  Chancellor's  bride ;  his 
eldest  is  likewise  soon  to  be  married  to  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
youngest  will  probably  soon  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  sisters,  as  she  has  plenty  of  lov- 
ers. The  court  here  is  very  brilliant ;  some 
of  the  nobility  and  maids  of  honour  act  a 
play  every  week,  which  is  followed  by  a  ball, 
in  domino.  There's  an  assembly  for  dancing 
and  cards  CA^ery  AVedn-esday  at  Count  Tes- 
sin's, 

'  I  offer  my  affectionate  duty  to  my  mother, 
and  I  am,     "  Macleod,' 

The  estates  of  the  family,  of  whose 
fortunes  we  have  now  given  a  summary,  have 
always  been  valuable,  but  in  the  present  days, 
when  Scottish  landed  property  has  so  risen  in 
worth,  and  when  the  picturesque  scenery  is 
so  much  more  sought  for,  and  the  passion 
for  the  field  sports  of  the  highlands  has  be- 
come more  intense  and  universal,  than  they 
Avere  '  sixty  years  since,'  these  possessions 
have  attained  to  a  vastly  higher  measure  of 
importance  ;  and  few  Avill  hesitate  to  sym- 
pathise Avith  the  attainted  earl  in  his  long- 
ings, even  in  his  day,  for  the  scenes  from 
which  his  devotion  to  King  James  had  ban- 
ished him.  At  Tarbat  House  the  visitor 
Avill  find  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  ele- 
gance and  comforts  of  a,  lowland  residence, 
among  wheat-fields,  pheasant  co-verts,  gar- 
dens, and  forest  trees  that  are  the  growth 
of  centuries  ;  but  it  is  at  Castle  Leod,  in 
Strathpeffer,  and  in  Coigeach,  that  he  is 
likely  to  have  his  greatest  enjoyment. 
Castle  Leod  is  a  jewel  of  a  castle,  with  its 
massive  walls,  its  turnpike  stairs,  its  great 
hall  and  greater  fireplace,  and  its  appropri- 
ate secret  chamber  ;  and  the  great  Spanish 
chestnut  tree  beside  it,  Avhieh  has  honour- 
able mention  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's 
edition  of  Gilpin's  '  Forest  Scenery,'  is  not 
unworthy  of  that  distinction.     The  grolise 
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ranges  here  stretch  from  the  castle  walls  to 
the  heights  of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  he  wlio, 
returning  from  the  slopes  of  this  local  mon- 
arch of  mountains  halts  at  the  Hare's  Well 
to  drink  of  its  spring  and  count  his  spoils, 
will  seldom  complain  of  scantily  filled  pan- 
niers. 

The  wild  country  of  Coigeach,  however, 
wijl  probably  now-a-days  be  more  valued 
by  the  highland  [sportsman  than  either  of 
the  two  estates  just  mentioned.  The 
mariner 'who  breasts  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic in  his  northerly  progress  along  the 
west  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  looks  to 
round  the  dangerous  tides  of  Cape  Wrath, 
well  knows  its  striking  and  lofty  hills,  and 
he  may  sometimes  be  glad  to  seek  safety 
below  them  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  Loch 
Broom,  guarded  as  it  is  from  westerly  gales 
by  the  pleasant  Summer  Islands,  an  ap- 
panage of  Coigeach.  The  whole  district  is 
full  of  lakes  and  streams  from  which  the  sal- 
mon and  the  spotted  trout  spring  to  the 
angler's  hire  ;  and  upon  the  loftier  hills  the 
silent  flight  of  the  ptarmigan  deepens,  to  the 
fond  lover  of  nature  in  her  wildest  forms, 
his  enjoyment  of  these  solitudes. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  '  Art  of  Deerstalking,' 
when  speaking  of  the  forests  and  deer 
haunts  of  Koss-shire  in  1839,  has  said  : — 

'  To  the  west  of  the  Freewater  forest  there 
remains  of  Koss,  or  rather  uf  Cromartyshire, 
the  wild  district  of  Coigeach,  a  part  of  the 
Cromarty  estate,  and  the  property  of  the  IIou- 
ourable  Mrs.  Hay  Mackenzie;  and  the  deer- 
stalker wiio  loves  the  sport  in  perfection  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  son  of  this  lady  has 
devot:d  a  considerable  part  of  Coigeach  as  a 
forest  for  the  deer,  intending  to  build  a  lodge 
there  at  Khidaorach,  a  situation  of  much  nat- 
ural beauty.' 

This  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  many  a 
noble  stag  has  fallen  in  the  forest  of 
Coigeach.  Ithidoorach,  too,  deserves  the 
character  given  to  it  by  Scrope.  Near  to 
the  lodge  is  a  waterfall  of  singular  beauty  in 
a  valley  carpeted  with  heath  and  fern  and 
wild  flowers,  and  thickly  studded  with  the 
white-stemmed  birches  of  the  higlilands  ; 
while  the  spectator  wdio  gazes  from  oppo- 
site the  fall  upon  '  the  sheeted  silver's  wav- 
ing cohimn  '  of  water,  also  sees,  or  did  see, 
immediately  below  him,  in  the  branches  of 
an  old  natural  Scots  fir,  an  eagle's  nest, 
which  in  most  years  was  not  without  occu- 
pants. A  noble  Earl,  an  old  friend  of  the 
house,  a  lover  of  nature,  one  who  has  laid 
low  many  a  goodly  hart,  and  who  handles 
deftly  at  once  an  artist's  pencil  and  a  poet's 
pen,  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  in  his 
judgment  this  waterfall,  with  its  accessories, 


need  not  fear  to  be   named  even  when   the 
praise  of  Terni  is  on  men's  lips. 

AYe  will  only  add  that  the  printing,  the 
illustrations,  and  the  binding  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
splendid  volumes  will  go  far  to  insure  for 
them,  apart  from  their  literary  merits,  an 
appreciation  at  least  as  high  as  has  been  ac- 
corded to  any  of  their  predecessors  from 
the  same  trustworthy  source. 


Art  II. —  I.  Histoire  de  la  Deconverte  dela 
Circulation  da  Sang.  Par  P.  Flourens. 
Paris:   1857. 

2.  Versuck  ciner  phijaiologischen  Pathologic 
des  Herzens.  Von  Gabriel  G.  Valen- 
tin.    Leipzig:   18G0. 

;3.  The  JJarveian  Oration,  1877.  By  Ed- 
ward II.   SlEVEKING,  M.D. 

4.  Andrece  Ccesalpini  Quccslionum  Peripa- 
teticarum  Libri  V.;  Qucestionum  Medi- 
caruin  Libri  II.     Venetiis  :    1593. 

5.  Servetns  and  Calvin.  By  R.  Willis, 
M.D.    London:   1877. 

Every  discovery  is  an  idea.  It  is  an  intu- 
ition at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an  induc- 
tion. For  the  recognition  of  a  causal 
sequence  in  phenomena  implies  the  grasp  of 
at  least  a  living  fragment  of  the  creative 
thought,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  backward 
tracking  of  the  dim  path — a  reversal  of  the 
august  primeval  process — by  which  '  this 
true  fair  world  of  things,  emerged  into  ex- 
istence. From  the  idea,  in  the  beginning, 
sprang  phenomena ;  from  phenomena,  in 
our  trembling  span  of  time,  we  remotelv 
infer  the  idea.  Thus  an  induction  is  an 
analysis,  reducing  facts  to  their  elemental 
condition  of  ideas.  And  as  the  chemist 
believes  in  the  theoretical  possibility  of  an 
ultimate  analysis,  by  which  all  variety  of 
substances  might  be  resolved  into  one  fun- 
damental element,  so  we  can  distantly  con- 
ceive that,  by  one  grand  induction,  embrac- 
ing all  possible  phenomena,  the  whole  visi- 
ble creation  might  be  led  back  to  one  vast, 
eternal,  all-embracing  thought.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  chemical  methods  are 
imperfect,  and  human  cognitions  limited. 
Nevertheless,  even  a  partial  geyeralisatiop, 
based  on  a  narrow  range  of  facts,  is  found 
to  be  more  fruitful  of  results,  whether  prac- 
tical or  speculative,  than  theories  which, 
aiming  at  being  universal,  succeed  only  in 
being  inconclusive,  and  are  cm{)ty  in  pro- 
portion to  their  pretension.  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  German  metaphysicians,  Budd- 
hist sages  and  Vedic  bards,  have  alike  tried 
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their  skill  at  a  scheme  of  the  Cosmos,  and 
Avilh  the  same  invariable  result.  All  alike 
have  been  foiled  by  that  subtle  barrier — im- 
palpable as  ether,  impenetrable  as  brass — 
which  divides  the  conceivable  from  the  in- 
conceivable :  a  wizard-ring  drawn  round  our 
being,  confronting  us  on  one  side,  when  we 
attempt  to  dive  into  the  atomic  mysteries  of 
matter ;  on  the  other,  when  we  aspire  to 
measure  the  celestial  impulses  of  the  stars 
— at  the  very  frontiers  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  dark  portals  of  death — Avithout  the 
magic  circle  gleams  the  mirage  of  what  we 
see  within. 

Abstract  thought  has  no  vital  history, 
because  it  undergoes  no  organic  develop- 
ment ;  but  ideas  viviiied  by  contact  with 
facts  partake  of  the  tentative  nature  of  life, 
and  share  its  vicissitudes.  Their  growth  is 
co-ordinate  with  the  larger  life  of  humanity, 
and  the  biography  of  a  single  idea  may 
comprehend  "the  story  of  two  hundred  de- 
cades of  culture.  The  discovery  commonly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Harvey,  and 
which  undoubtedly  owes  to  him  its  first 
establishment  in  a  position  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty, has  passed  through  many  phases  of 
development,  r.or  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  yet  reached  its  final 
stao-e.  Many  of  the  deepest  problems  con- 
nected with  it  still  remain  unsolved,  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  investigators,  and  per- 
liaps  to  reward  the  diligence  of  some  future 
physiologist,  by  affording  him  in  his  turn 
the  opportunity  of  crying  ^  Eurcha  P 

Before  endeavouring  to  tracethe  gradual 
emergence  of  right  views  on  this  subject, 
induced  by  the  general  advance  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  it  may  be  well,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  to  state  precisely  what  it 
is  we  mean  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  to  describe  succinctly  the  admirable 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  etfected.  Its 
causes,  even  the  proximate  ones,  are  still 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The 
outline  or  ground-plan  of  the  scheme  may 
be  traced  in  a  few  words;  but  many  pages 
would  be  filled  before  even  an  elementary 
notion  could  be  conveyed  of  the  complicated 
functions  fulfilled  by  the  circulating  blood 
in  the  animal  economy — of  its  system  of 
suj)ply  and  reinforcement,  of  the  chemical 
changes  produced  in  it  by  respiration,  or  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  nourishes  the  tissue 
iriigatcd  by  it.  Our  intention  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  is  to  describe  the  modern 
theory,  in  its  mechanical  aspect,  stripped 
of  superfluous  details  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing with  a  clearer  understanding  the 
nearer  and  nearer  approach  made  towards 
it  by  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  search 
for  scientific  truth. 


The  heart  is  a  double  organ.  It  is 
divided  longitudinally,  by  a  fixed  partition 
called  the  septum,  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, separate  in  their  functions,  although 
synchronous  in  their  rhythmical  movements. 
Each  of  these  is  again  divided  transversely 
into  two  chambers  or  cavities,  the  upper 
known  as  the  auricle,  the  lower  as  the  ven- 
tricle, of  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the 
heart  respectively.  Instead  of  an  imperme- 
able barrier,  such  as  that  Avhich  separates 
the  main  divisions,  we  here  find  a  valvular 
apparatus — called,  in  the  right  chamber,  the 
tricuspid,  in  the  left  the  mitral  valves — 
which  opposes  no  resistance  to  the  flow  of  a 
liquid  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  but 
efliectually  prevents  its  return.  The  size  of 
the  heart  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  that  of 
the  closed  fist  of  the  person  to  Avhom  it  be- 
longs, and  each  of  its  four  cavities  is  of 
nearly  equal  capacity,  being  capable  of  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  cubic  inches  of 
water,*  The  obvious  and  immediate  cause 
of  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  mechanical  impulses  communicated 
to  it  by  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  Else- 
where, other  and  more  subtle  forces  come 
into  play ;  but  their  consideration  is  not 
necessar}'^  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
heart  is  composed  of  muscular  tissue,  en- 
dowed with  an  exceptional  power  of  rhyth- 
mical contraclility.  This  proj)erty  is  not 
very  well  understood,  but  is  believed  to  be 
lodged  mainly  in  the  nervous  ganglia  distri- 
buted through  the  substance  of  the  heart 
itself.  By  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
the  two  auricles,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
blood  contained  in  them  is  expelled  into  the 
ventricles,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
yielding  readily  to  afford  it  a  free  passage. 
This  is  followed  by  a  period  of  relaxation 
during  which  the  ventricles  in  th'eir  turn 
forcibly  contract,  and,  there  being,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  the  valves,  no  other 
path  open,  eject  their  contents  through  the 
semilunar  valves  into  the  arteries.  These 
alternations  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
are  termed  respectively  systole  and  diastole. 
The  blood,  which  leaps  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  the  aorta  with  a  velocity  esti- 
mated at  about  one  foot  per  second,  is  grad- 
ually dispersed  into  smaller  and  smaller 
arteries,  until  it  enters  the  network  of  minute 
vessels  known  as  the  capillary  system. 
Thence  it  is  collected  and  concentrated  by 
the  veins,  which  finally  debouch  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  in  two  great 
trunks — the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
corresponding  with  the  two  great  branches 


*  Huxley,  'Elementary  Physiology,'  sistli  ed. 
34. 
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of  the  aorta.     In  the  capillaries,  which  are 
almost    unimaginably   slender  tubes    (they 
vary  in  diameter  from  y^^^  ^th  to  wy'ijirth  of 
an    inch),  lined  with  permeable  membrane, 
the  blood  docs  its  work  of  repairing  tissue 
and    carrying    off  waste  particles.     In   the 
capillaries,  therefore,  occurs  the  change  by 
which    it  is    converted    from    arterial    into 
venous  blood.     It  enters  them  with  all  its 
affinities  active,   energetic  for  reform  and 
renovation  ;  it  quits  them   inert,  exhausted, 
unfit  for  further  service.     Here,  too,  it  loses 
great  pait  of  its  original  velocity,  the  rate 
of  which  is  reduced,  in  its  passage  through 
the    capjillaries,    from    a    foot    to    about    a 
quarter    of    an    inch    per  second.     This  is 
doubtless  in  great  part  due  to  the  immense 
increase  in  the  total  sectional  area  traversed 
by  it.     And,  as  a  river,  forced  into  a  nar- 
rower bed,  quickens  its  slackened  current, 
so  the  vital  stream  regains  in   part  its  lost 
speed  as  it  is  gathered  into  the  straitening 
channels  of    the    veins.       From    the    right 
auricle  it  passes,  by  the  process  of  contrac- 
tion already   described,   into  the  ventricle, 
and  tlicncc,  through  the   pulmonary  artery, 
into  the  lungs.     Being  there  dispersed,  and 
brought  into   contact  with  the  outer  air,  it 
parts  with  carbonic  acid,   recovers  oxygen, 
and  so  returns  renovated  througli  the  pul- 
monary  veins  into  the   left  auricle,  thence 
to  start  once  more  on   its  vivifying  mission. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  blood  performs   two 
complete  and  independent  circuits,  corres- 
ponding with    the  twofold    mechanism  of 
the  heart.     The  first,  from  the  left  ventricle 
to  the  right  auricle,  is  known  as  \\\q  syslcnuc 
or  major  circulation  ;  the  second,  from  the 
right  ventricle   to  the   left  auricle,    as  the 
pulmonari/  or  minor.     In  the  iirst  the  blood 
may  be    looked    upon   as   an   agent,  in  the 
second  as  a  patient.     Upon  the  Hrst  journey 
it  starts  vital,  and  returns  effete  ;  upon  the 
second  it  sets  out   etfete  and   returns   vital. 
In  the  great  circuit  it  brings  with  it  the  ele- 
ments of  life,  and  carries   off  the   seeds   of 
death ;    in  the  lesser,  it  bears  in  its  stream 
the  products  of  decay,  and  exchanges  them 
for  the  elixir  of  perennial  renovation. 

T^pon  this  simple  theory  of  the  movement 
of  the  blood,  modern  physiology  is  founded 
as  securely  as  modern  astronomy  upon  the 
Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  svstem. 
Both  seem  to  us,  with  our  facile  knowledge, 
to  be  unavoidable  inferences  from  obvious 
facts  ;  but  the  human  mind  needed  a  long 
apprenticeshi[)  to  error  before  it  could  fully 
grasp  the  truth  of  either.  However,  we 
may  safely  predict,  that  as  long  as  our 
species  continues  to  inhabit  the  earth,  men 
will  think  on  these  subjects  no  otherwise 
than  we    now  do,  and   that  these  theories 


will  continue,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  be  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  little  world 
within,  and  of  the  great  world  without  them 
— of  the  microcosm  they  inhabit,  and  the 
macrocosm  they  contemplate. 

The     systematic    study    of     the    human 
organism   has   only   been   attempted   at   an 
advanced   stage  of   the  culture   of   nations. 
Among  semi-civilised  or  barbarous   peoples, 
medical   theory,   as    founded    upon   knowl- 
edge,  has   no   place,   and  medical   practice 
consists   in   a  mixture  of   superstition   and 
empiricism,  based  upon  total   ignorance   of 
the  subject  under  treatment.     Thus  the  de- 
fective civilisations  of  the  East  transmitted 
to  uncounted  generations,  from  the  Kssenes 
of  Alexandria  to   the  liosicrucians  of  Ger- 
many,    the    formidable    mass   of    negatii^e 
knowledge    implied     in    the    '  doctrine    of 
emanations,'  the  belief  in   demoniacal  agen- 
cies as  the  cause  of  disease,  or  in  astrologi- 
cal delusions  and  cabalistic  remedies  ;  while 
the  Greeks,  alone  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity,  attained   some    approximately  cor- 
rect notions  of  anatomy,  and  so,  to  a  certain 
extent,  laid  the  foundations  of  future  phy- 
siological  science.      The   ideas  entertained 
by  them  as  to  the  motions  of  the  vital  fluid 
through    the   body   were   more   incomplete 
than  untrue — obscure  rather  than  positively 
misleading.     No  consistent  theory   on   the 
subject  was  ever  formulated  amongst  them  ; 
and  some  zealous  laudatores  temporis  acli 
have    even   found    it    possible,   by    diligent 
reading  between  the  lines,  to  convince  them- 
selves  (if    no    others)    that   the   Ilarveian 
doctrine   was  no  secret  to   the  '  wisdom  of 
the  old  world  ;'  while  one  ingenious  writer 
('  Schlencher,  Physique  Sacree  ')  has  boldly 
attributed  the  discovery  to  King  Solomon 
himself  !       AVithout  vowing  unconditional 
allegiance  to  those  antique  sagas, 

'  Whose  fame 
Lies  sepulchred  in  moiunuental  thought,' 

it  may  be  admitted  tliat  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  some  not 
obscure  hints  may  be  found,  which,  with  a 
more  fruilful  method  of  investigation  than 
that  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  ought,  sooner 
or  later,  to  hav.e  led  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  great  physician  of  Cos 
speaks  of  the  veins  as  the  irrigating  clian- 
nels,  by  means  of  which  motion,  and  life, 
and  spirit,  are  diffused  throughout  the 
body.  He  even  seems  to  have  divined  the 
idea  of  a  circuit,  since  he  says  that  all  lesser 
veins  spring  from  one  great  one ;  but 
whence  the  generating  vein  comes,  or 
whither  it  goes,  he  knows  not.  '  But,'  he 
adds,  in  a  self-consolatory  spirit,  '  when  a 
circle  is  completed,  its  origin  can  no  longer 
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be  found.'  *  The  naive  Non  scio  of  '  old 
Hippocras  '  (as  Geoffrey  Chaucer  calls  him) 
soon  went  out  of  fashion  amongst  the 
medical  prufessors  of  those  early  times : 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if 
judiciously  applied,  it  would  not  have 
proved  more  efficacious  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  science  than  any  one  of  the 
many  llippocratic  aphorisms  under  which, 
even  in  our  own  day,  ignorance  has  been 
wont  to  seek  shelter. 

The  arts  of  the  Greeks  had  already  ex- 
panded into  serene  full  bloom,  and  their 
philosophy  was  brightening  towards  its 
highest  splendour,  when  the  '  Father  of 
Medicine '  brought  the  traditional  wisdom 
of  the  Asclepiads  from  Cos  to  Athens,  and 
bequeathed  it,  solidified  by  the  compacting 
pressure  of  his  own  sagacious  mind,  to  the 
great  generation  which  succeeded  him.  In 
the  hands  of  Aristotle,  himself  of  the  sacred 
race  of  ^sculapius,  and  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent physician,  it  was  well  bestowed.  The 
great  encyclopedic  philosopher,  whom 
eighteen  centuries  agreed  vvith  Dante  in 
proclaiming  '  maes'/ro  cU  color  die  sanno,'' 
and  who,  as  Shelley  sang, 

'  Still  bad  held 
The  jealous  key  of  truth's  eternal  doors, 
If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 
Like  lifrhtninor  out  of  darkness,' 

left  the  stamp  of  his  amazing  intelligence 
on  every  branch  of  knowledge  or  specula- 
tion, from  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  the  form 
of  a  syllogism,  and  on  none  more  deeply 
impressed  than  on  the  natural  sciences. 
The  studv  of  comparative  anatomy  may  be 
said  to  owe  to  him  its  origin  ;  and  but 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  forbade 
the  dissection  of  human  bodies,  modern 
physiologists  would  perhaps  have  been  left 
a  comparatively  narrow  field  for  discovery. 
The  germs  of  many  of  the  most  fruitful 
scientific  ideas  of  our  own  day  may  be 
found  in  his  writings ;  and  the  grossest  of 
the  errors  imputed  to  him  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  attributed  to  the  presumptuous 
dulness  of  his  interpreters,  rather  than  to 
his  ignorance.  He  made  an  important  ad- 
vance on  the  physiological  doctrine  of  Hip- 
pocrates, by  recognising  the  heart  as  the 
origin  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  body — as  the 
source  and  fountain  of  the  blood.  It  is,  he 
says,  an  orG;anism  within  an  organism — a 
vital  spring  of  perpetual  motion.  It  is  the 
first  part  of  the  animal  mechanism  to  live, 
and  the  last  to  die.  It  is,  in  fine,  the 
Acropolis  of  the  body,  its  sustaining  centre, 
its  ultimate  stronghold. f     He  was  the  first 


*  Hipp.  *  De  Venis,'  lib.  i. 
■j-  Lessing,   'Geschichte  der  Medizin.'     G.  H. 
Lewes,  '  Aristotle,'  p.  158. 


to  distinguish  between  the  aorta  and  the 
vena  cava,  and  discovered  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerves,  to  which,  by  many  of  his 
translators,  he  was  mistakenly  supposed  to 
have  assigned  the  heart  as  their  origin  ;  the 
fact  being  that  by  the  word  vevpov  he 
meant  to  indicate  tendons  or  ligaments, 
while  he  used  nopoi  to  designate  nerves 
properly  so  called. 

Between  the  death  of  Aristotle  and  the 
birth  of  Galen,  the  sceptre  of  philosophy 
passed  from  Athens  to  Alexandria,  and 
dogmatism  became  the  method  and  the 
measure  of  science.  Claudius  Galenus  of 
Pergamus  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man, 
and  one  well  fitted  to  lead  the  van  of  knowl- 
edge in  his  time  (a.d.  130-200).  'His 
constant  merit,'  remarks  M.  Flourens,  in 
the  work  with  which  we  have  headed  this 
article,  page  89,  '  is  that  of  having  consist- 
ent ideas;  his  constant  fault,  that  of  not 
having  verified  them  by  observation.'  He 
is  often  mistaken,  but  he  is  invariably  logi- 
cal and  learned.  He  always  sees  clearly, 
even  when  he  sees  falsely.  He  never  stands 
perplexed  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  or 
hangs  dubiously  upon  her  twilight  utter- 
ances. Far  from  him  is  the  Hippocratic 
Non  scio,*  and  his  spirit  is  not  that  of 
Cicero,  when  he  wrote  from  Tusculum, 
Me  non  piidet  fateri  nescire,  quod  nesciam. 
Thus  science  became  under  his  guidance  at 
once  more  forma!  and  more  false.  He  left 
it,  it  must  be  admitted,  enriched  with  new 
truths,  but  also  disfigured  by  new  errors. 
He  conducted  it,  with  flying  colours,  along 
a  brilliant  career  of  progress ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors found  it  shunted  at  a  siding,  and 
far  from  the  terminus  of  the  future.  Two 
principal  falsities,  destined  to  shackle  the 
feet  of  explorers  for  many  a  long  day, 
made  their  appearance  in  Galen's  theory  of 
the  blood-vessels.  He  assigned  the  liver 
as  the  source  of  the  veins,  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  septum  of  the  heart  to  be 
pierced  with  small  apertures,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  free  passage  of  the  blood,  within 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  use  of  res- 
piration he  conceived  to  be  that  of  cooling 
and  refreshing  the  blood,  by  modifying  the 
'  innate  heat '  of  the  body — a  view  which 
was  adopted  not  only  by  Harvey,  but  even 
in  the  last  century  by  the  great  Swiss  physi- 
ologist. Albrecht  von  Ilaller,  and  was  not 
finally  discarded  until  Priestley  and. 
Berzelius  demonstrated  the  chemical  qnali 

*  He  does,  indeed,  acknowledge  a  certain 
measure  of  ignorance  as  to  the  '  substance  of  the 
soul  ;'  but  numbers  among  things  known  by 
evidence  the  residence  of  '  spirit '  in  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  ! — Galen,  De  usu  rcspirationis. 
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tios  of  the   gases  constituting    the    atmos- 
pliere.     To  Galen  we  owe  the   long  surviv- 
ing   theory     of     the     four    temperaments, 
founded  on  tlie  four  humours  of   the  body, 
and  the  pathology  of  forty  generations  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  speculatrons  as  to 
the  elemental   (jualitics  of   air,    fire,   earth, 
and   water.     He    explained    the  vitality   of 
the  liuman   organism   by  assigning  to   each 
of  the  principal  organs,  as  the  inspirer  and 
regulator  of  its  functions,  a  special   '  spirit ' 
— to  the  licart  the  vital,  to  the  liver  the  nat- 
ural, to   the   brain   the  animal   spirit.     We 
find  Dante,   in   the  '  Vita  Nuova,'  gravely 
describing  the  dilferent  effects  produced  by 
his  meetings  with  Beatrice  on  each  of  these 
three  entities  reduced   by  Descartes  to  one, 
which,  in  the  form  of  '  animal   spirits,'  still 
survives  in  our  modern  phraseology.     The 
opinion   of   Erasistratus,   that  air  only  was 
conveyed  by  the  arteries — an  error  originat- 
ing in  the  fact  that,  after  death,  they  are 
found,  in  most   cases,  emptied   of  blood — 
was  combated  by  Galen,  but  resumed  by  his 
ignorant   successors,   until  conclusively    re- 
futed by  the  great  Vesalius.     Galen  also  hit 
upon    the    significant    distinction    between 
venous  and  arterial,  or,  in   his  phrase,  san- 
(juineous  and   spirituous  blood  ;  but  failed 
to  appreciate  its  significance,  and,  steady  to 
preconceived  ideas,  taught  the  generations 
to  come   that  veins,   no  less  than   arteries, 
convey   the  blood  from  the  heart  to   the 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Aristotle  and  Galen  were  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna ;  and  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  was 
still  of  opinion  that  no  physician  was 
wurtiiy  of  the  name  who  had  not  studied 
t!ie  '  Canon,'  in  which  the  latter  had  sum- 
marised the  medical  science  of  the  past. 
That  once  irresistible  authority  has  long 
been  Ciuperseded,  and  few  indeed  of  our 
modern  practitioners  look  for  scientific 
lights  to  the  pages  of  Avicenna ;  but  one 
faint  trace  of  his  teaclung  has  silently  sur- 
vived in  the  custom  of  gilding  or  silvering 
pills,  a  practice  due  to  the  Arab  author's 
belief  in  the  healing  efficacy  of  the  precious 
metals.*  Neither  from  the  Moorish  nor 
from  the  cognate  scholastic  system  of  med- 
icine was  any  progress  to  be  expected. 
The  one  multiplied  drugs,  and  determined 
the  positions  in  which  the  moon  was  '  im- 
peded '  for  purposes  of  blood-letting  ;  the 
other  distinguished,  with  infinite  dialectic 
subtleties,  between  '  substances'  and  'quali- 
ties,' between  the  '  vegetable  '  and  the   '  ra- 

*  Sprengel,   '  Geschichte    der  Arzneikunde,' 
Tbeil  ii.,  S.  420. 
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tional '  souls  ;  or  del)ated  such  profitable 
questions  as  whether  the  hair  and  nails  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  '  substantial '  or  an 
'  accidental '  part  of  the  body  ;  and  whether 
barley-water,  being  a  '  substance,'  could 
logically  be  administered  in  fever,  which 
must  be  admitted  to  be  an  '  accident '  I 
Arab  quacks  were  the  universal  '  pest '  of 
p]urope  in  Petrarch's  time,  as  we  learn  from 
the  numerous  invectives  which  he  and 
others  directed  against  them  ;  and  Chaucer's 
'  veray  parRte  practisour,'  who 

'  Kept  liis  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
la  houres  by  his  magike  nature!,' 

was  doubtless  grounded  in  the  same  school. 

But  already  a  better  system  was  at  hand. 
Mondino,  who  lectured  at  Bologna  between 
1318  and  1320,  revived  anatomy  by  intro- 
ducing practical  demonstrations  from  the 
human  subject;  and  we  find  traces  of  his 
improved  teaching  in  the  '  Acerba '  of 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  a  curious  metrical  compen- 
dium of  the  knowledge  available  when  the 
'Divine  Comedy'  was  composed.  Earlv 
in  the  following  century,  Berengario  of 
Carpi  made  himself  famous  by  his  anatomi- 
cal demonstrations,  and  opened  a  momen- 
tous series  of  lesser  discoveries,  destined  to 
culminate  in  the  great  one  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

The  study  of  anatomy  was  at  this  time 
especially  favoured  by  the  ruling  powers  in 
Italy.  Professors  were  oflicially  furnished 
with  subjects  for  dissection  from  the  prisons, 
and,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  from  the 
hospitals  also.  At  Ferrara,  where  the  sci- 
ence-loving house  of  Este  held  sway,  this 
indulgence  was  carried  so  far  that  physi- 
cians were  permitted  to  combine  the  func- 
tions of  the  executioner  with  those  of  the 
anatomist — a  fact  which,  considering  the 
passion  for  vivisection  then  prevailing,  and 
the  recklessness,  as  well  as  too  often  the 
inhumanity,  with  which  the  practice  was 
carried  on,  suggests  a  suspirion  too  horri- 
ble to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  vital 
spirit  of  progress  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred, in  Italy,  from  the  arts  to  the  sci- 
ences. The  same  eager  crowds  which  had 
formerly  haunted  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
or  the  workshop  of  the  bronze-caster,  now 
thronged  the  lecture-room  of  the  mathema- 
tician and  the  amphitheatre  of  the  anato- 
mist. The  same  keen  popular  interest 
which  had  once  watched  the  rivalries  of 
Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi,  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  hung 
upon  the  disputes  of  Tartaglia  and  Cardano, 
of  Vesalius  and  Falloppio.  A  physical  dis- 
covery or  a  new  mathematical   formula  was 
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now  hailed  with  the  same  delight  which  had 
once  welcomed  the  first  display  of  a  great 
painting  or  the  unveiling  of  a  new  statue  ; 
and  tlie  coincidence  of  the  day  of  Galileo's 
birth  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  death 
might,  as  Libri  *  has  well  remarked,  be 
taken  as  a  parable  of  the  age. 

The  future  of  physiology  was  assured 
when  Vesalius  published,  in  1543,  his  great 
work  on  the  structure  of  the  liurnan  body. 
Andrew  Vesalius  was  born  at  Brussels  in 
1514-,  His  father  filled  the  office  of  apothe- 
cary to  '  Flemish  Margot,'  Regent  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  he  himself  became 
physician  successively  to  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  ir.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
possessed  with  a  passion  for  dissection,  to 
gratify  which  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
horrors  and  even  the  dangers  of  the  charnel 
house  or  of  the  campaign,  and  was  ready 
to  disjiute  with  birds  of  prey  the  ghastly 
spoil  of  tlie  gibbet  and  the  battle-field. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  lie  was  already 
in  a  position  to  expose  many  of  Galen's 
errors.  lie  studied  under  Sylvius  (Jacques 
Dubois)  in  Paris,  but  soon  left  him  far 
behind,  and  lectured  and  formed  pupils  in 
every  university  of  Italy.  His  teachings 
were  at  first  welcomed  witli  acclamation, 
but  he  was  afterwards  attacked  for  his 
irreverence  towards  the  Mahomet  of  medi- 
cine by  his  Frencli  master  as  well  as  by  his 
Italian  pupils.  He  clearly  proved  that  the 
'  divinus  vir '  had  drawn  his  illustrations 
from  the  study  of  apes,  not  of  men,  and 
was  able  to  point  out  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred inaccuracies  in  his  descriptions  ;  while 
Sylvius  and  his  followers  maintained  that 
the  errors  detected  were  due,  not  to  the 
ignorance  of  Galen,  but  to  the  eccentricities 
of  nature,  or  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
race.  Physiology  was  happily  defined  by 
Haller  as  '  animated  anatomy,'  f  and 
Vesalius  was  a  great  anatomist,  but  not  a 
great  physiologist.  He  could  detail  every 
cog  and  wheel  of  the  machinery  when  at 
.rest,  but  of  its  action  when  in  motion  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.  The  parts  of  each 
organ  were  familiar  to  him,  but  of  its  func- 
tions he  could  give  no  true  account.  Thus, 
when  he  confined  himself  to  descriptive 
details,  he  Avas  for  the  most  part  right ; 
when  be  ventured  to  draw  inferences,  he 
was  generally  wrong.  lie  was  strong  in 
premisses,  but  weak  in  conclusions.  His 
brain  served  him  less  faithfully  than  his  eye 
— the  sure  guide  of  that  cunning  white  hand 
which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 


*  Histoire  des  Sciences  Mathematiques,  vol. 
Iji.  p.  201. 

f  Quoted  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  '  Aristotle,'  p.  15G. 


Titian's  portrait  of  him  in  the  Pitti  Gal- 
lery. Having  established  the  solidity  of 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  was  an  all  but 
obvious  inference ;  yet  he  left  it  to  be 
drawn  by  Servetus  and  Colombo,  while  he 
retained  the  idea  of  its  passage  by  '  transu* 
dation  '  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle.- 
II e  corrected  tlie  blunder  by  Avhich  Galen 
had  assigned  the  liver  as  the  origin  of  the 
great  veins,  but  retained  the  Galenic  idea 
that  they  served  to  convey  nourishment 
from  the  lieart  to  the  body.  He  refuted 
the  error  of  Galen's  followers  (as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  not  that  of  Galen  himself),  that 
the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  not  blood-ves- 
sels ;  but  the  notions  of  '  vital  spirit '  and 
'  innate  heat '  remained  part  of  his  code  ; 
and  although  acquainted  with  the  valves  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  servo. 
Nevertheless,  he  gave  a  quickening  impulse 
to  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  vibrations  of 
which  are  perhaps  felt  to  this  day.  And 
the  practical  work  done  by  him  was  enorm- 
ous in  quantity,  as  well  as  permanently  valu- 
able in  quality.  The  stoiy  of  his  having 
been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition 
for  the  supposed  crime  of  opening  a  still 
living  body,  and  reprieved  at  the  instance 
of  Philip  II.,  has  been  proved  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Burgraeve  to  be  purely 
fabulous.  The  fact,  however,  remain.;,  that 
he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holv 
Land,  from  which  he  never  returned. 
While  journeying  homewards  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Zante,  and  there 
miserably  perished  of  plague  or  famine,  on 
October  1.5,  1564.  His  departure  from 
Madrid  seems,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
to  have  been  entirely  a  voluntary  act. 
Deadly  eymui.  oppressed  him  amid  the  cere- 
monial dulness  of  Philip's  court,  where,  as 
he  complained,  '  not  so  much  as  a  bone  was 
to  be  had  for  purposes  of  experiment ;'  and 
he  longed  to  re-enter  the  lists  wiih  his 
peers  in  the  schools  of  Italy.  Whether  the 
pilgrimage  was  used  as  a  convenient  pretext 
for  escape,  or  was  prompted  by  any  higher 
motives,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

A  remarkable  advance  towards  the  true 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
made  in  1553  by  Michael  Servetus  of  Vil- 
lanova.  This  ill-starred  Spaniard  was  one 
of  those  rash  and  erratic  characters  who,  if 
their  lives  fall  in  troubled  times,  seldom  fail 
to  finish  them  tragically.  He  studied 
successively  divinity,  law,  and  medicine, 
fell  foul  of  the  theological  faculty  in  Basle, 
fell  foul  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Paris,  and 

*  Lessing,  '  Qescliiclite  der  Mediziu,'  p.  518. 
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ended,  as  everyone  knows,  on  the  pyre 
wliich  the  implacable  enmity  of  Calvin 
kindled  for  him  at  Geneva. 

'  Let  us  not,'  writes  M.  Floureus  Tpage  151), 
'  defraud  a  man  who  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be 
burnt— and  to  be  burnt  for  an  absurd  l>ook — 
of  the  hi^di  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to 
turn  his  back  on  Galen  ;  to  think  for  himself; 
and  by  this  novel  effort  to  lay  hold  of  a  dis- 
covery, as  yet,  indeed,  only  an  incomplete 
view  of  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  full  re- 
cognition iias  surticed  to  raise  Harvey  to  the 
rank  of  great  men.' 

Wc  are  indebted  to  Dr.  AVillis,  in  his 
recently  published  life  of  Servetus,  for  an 
accnrate  account  of  the  medical  discoveries, 
as  well  as  of  the  theological  speculations,  of 
this  remarkable  man,  and  he  undoubtedly 
came  very  near  the  true  theory  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  though  he  failed  to 
grasp  it. 

Servetus  discovered  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  divined,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  understood  without  any  knowledge  of 
chemical  action,  the  true  functions  of  the 
lungs  in  respiration.  The  simple  words, 
'  Sanguis  d  pulmonibus  prceparatur  ;  flavis 
efjicitur  ;'  implied  more  than  the  writer  of 
them  was  probably  aware  of,  and  antici- 
pated the  result  of  many  a  laborious  grop- 
ing towards  a  better  understanding  of  the 
animal  organism.  But  these  valuable  dis- 
coveries lay  entangled  in  a  tissue  of  extrav- 
agances ; — as  Bacon  says, ' '  a  web  of  the 
wit ' — and  the  famous  '  Christianisml  Resti- 
tutio,^ which  promised  to  '  teach  a  divine 
philosophy  to  all  who  understood  even  a  lit- 
tle anatomy,'  was  burnt  with  its  author, 
only  two  copies  escaping  the  auto-da-fe.''' 

Six  years  later,  Realdo  Colomba  of  Cre- 
mona alighted  independently  on  the  same 
idea  of  the  transference  of  the  vital  fluid, 
*  by  an  admirable  artifice,'  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  lungs,  to 
the  left  auricle.  Independently,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  not  so  much  because  he 
proclaimed  his  priority  lustily,  as  because  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  the  anatomi- 
cal contents  of  the  all  but  annihilated  book 
of  Servetus  should  have  become  known  in 
Italy.  All  that  was  now  wanting,  in  order 
to  grasp  an  elementary  notion  of  the  greater 
circuit,  was  to  recognise  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  returning  office  of 
the  veins.      But  in  both   those    requisites 


*  Of  these,  one  ia  now  in  the  National  Libra- 
ry of  Paris,  the  other  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  where  a  few  additional  copies  were  re- 
printed in  1791.  Dr.  Willis  gives  us  a  sufficient- 
ly full  account  of  its  contents. 


Colombo  failed.  He  continued,  with  Galen, 
to  assign  the  liver  as  the  origin  of  the  veins, 
and  to  attribute  a  wrong  direction  to  the 
current  flowing  through  them.  As  long  as 
these  two  errors  survived,  the  true  idea 
must  have  continued  paralysed;  abolish 
them,  and  it  would  begin  to  move  of  itself. 
We  now  come  to  Andrea  Cesalpino's 
share  in  the  great  discovery.  He  was  born 
in  1519  at  Arezzo,  a  little  town  singularly 
fortunate  in  those  to  whom  it  has  given 
birth.  It  owes  to  the  civil  dissensions  of 
Florence  the  glory  of  being  the  native  place, 
of  Petrarch,  and  no  less  than  three  of  the 
learned  Cliancellors  of  the  Florentine  He- 
public  were  surnamcd  VAretino.  W  hen,  in 
1543,  Cosmo  I.  undertook  to  restore  to  the 
University  of  Pisa  the  prosperity  which  had 
departed  from  it  amidst  the  wars  and 
calamities  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
his  first  care  was  to  secure  for  it  the  teach- 
ings of  the  most  eminent  professors  then  to 
be" found  in  the  civilised  Avorld.  Colombo, 
Falloppio,  Vesalius  himself,  successively 
lectured  there  on  anatomy  ;  Luca  Ghini  laid 
down,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Padua,  the 
second  Botanical  Garden  which  had  been 
seen  in  Europe;  and  Guido  Guidi,  the  cele- 
brated Vidius,  retired  thither  from  the 
Court  of  France,  to  be  the  instructor  in 
medicine  of  Cesalpino,  who  was  later  to 
fulfil  the  same  oflice  towards  Galileo. 
Cesalpino  came  to  Pisa  as  a  student,  and 
remained  there  as  a  prof essor,  first  of  botany 
and  materia  medica,  afterwards,  from  15Gl» 
to  1592,  of  medicine.  He  left  it  in  the 
latter  year,  on  being  appointed  physician  to 
Clement  VIII.,  and  died  at  Home 'of  a 
pleurisy  in  1603.  It  is  difficult  to  exagger- 
ate the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  Plants  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  arranged  only  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  names  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
them.  Cesalpino  first  attempted  to  classify 
them  according  to  an  organic  system 
founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  their  fructi- 
fvin*!-  organs,  lie  worked  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  ^science  consists  in  the  collection 
of  similarities,  and  the  distinction  of  diffe- 
rences ;'  and  that  the  characteristics  im- 
printed by  nature  are  permanent  and  easily 
recognisable,  while  mere  nomenclature 
fornfs  but  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  mode 
of  identification.  Sir  .Tames  Edward  Smiih, 
founder  of  the  Linnanrn  Society,  extolled 
him,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  that  body, 
as  the  original  inventor  of  the  Linna^an 
methodof  classification,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  being,  wltli  Mattioli  and  Aldrovandi, 
the  regenerator  of  natural  science  in  Tus- 
cany. 
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In  1569,  he  published  his  '  Qucestiones 
Peripateticce,^  *  a  work  directed  towards  the 
repression  of  the  rapidly  spreading  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite. 
The  philosophical  situation  was  critical. 
Telesiiis  and  Ramus  had  openly  thrown  off 
all  allegiance  ;  a  general  feeling  of  discon- 
tent was  abroad  ;  and  opinions  were  rising 
to  the  surface  such  as  those  expressed  by 
sober  Benedetto  Varchi  in  his  '  Quistione 
se  ralchimia  d  vera  o  no  V  '  Although  the 
custom  of  modern  philosophers,'  he  says, 
'  is  to  believe  everything,  and  prove  nothing 
of  what  they  find  written  by  the  best 
authors,  especially  Aristotle,  none  the  less 
it  might  be  more  secure,  as  well  as  more 
delightful,  to  do  otherwise,  and  in  some 
things  condescend  to  be  gaided  by  experi- 
ence.' f 

Thus   Cesalpino    headed    a    reactionary 
movement  among  the  thinKcrs  of  his  time. 
Counter-revolutions    are    rarely    successful. 
The  mischief  (if  it  be  mischief)  is  in  most 
cases  already  done  before  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, and  nothing  remains  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it.     Outside   protocols,   the    status 
quo  ante   has  no  existence.     In  this  case, 
although  the  end  in  view  Avas  not  attained, 
the  attempt  brought  to  its  author  a  tempo- 
rary  but  brilliant  renown.     Bacon  had  not 
yet   swooped  ;  the   very  name   of  Aristotle 
was  still  a  power,  and  his  advocate   carried 
with  him  a  vast  mass  of  cultivated  opinion. 
All    the    Peripatetics   in    Europe    were    in 
ecstasies  ;  Cesalpino  was  a  new  Averroes ; 
lie     was    the     interpreter    j^ar     excellence. 
Samuel  Parker,  more  than  a  century  later, 
declared  that  no  one,  before  or  after  him, 
had   possessed   so   full   an   insight  into  the 
great  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  and 
all  Germany  received  his  dicta  as  utterances 
of  Delphic  wisdom.     The  book  was  not  ex- 
empt  from    a  suspicion  of   dangerous   ten- 
dencies, and  Cesalpino   has  been  numbered 
among  those    who,    before    Spinoza,    held 
Spinoza's  opinions.     It  was,  however,  never 
formally  condemned,  and  its  author  ended 
his  days  unmolested  in  the  stronghold   of 
orthodoxy.     The   part   of   his  work  which 
principally  interests  us  is  that  which  excited 
least  notice  at  the  time   it  was  published. 
The  full   import  of   his  physiological  views 
was  not  so   apparent   to  his  contemporaries 
as  it  is  to  us,  nor  did  he   take   any  pains  to 
set  them   in  a  light  so   clear  that  it  should 
be  impossible  to  overlook  them.     That  must 
be  writ  large,  which    the  whole  world   is  to 


*  Published  in  Florence,  1569  and  1580; 
Venice,  1571  and  1593  ;  Uene%'a,  1588. 

f  Quoted  by  G.  Targioni-Tozzetti,  '  Storia 
delle  Scienze  fisiclie  in  Toscana.' 


read.  The  conviction  of  deserving  recogni- 
tion is  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  it. 
Cesalpino  was  content  to  leave  his  meaning 
entangled  in  the  verbiage  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  thus  courted  the  obscurity 
which  his  discovery  was  calculated  to  dis- 
pel. He  placed  his  pride,  not  in  originality 
but  in  servility.  lie  deliberately  preferred 
the  praise  of  being  a  zealous  disciple  to  that 
of  being  an  enlightened  master,  lie  chose, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  wrong  with  Aristotle 
rather  than  to  be  right  without  him. 
Although,  being  a  man  of  singularly  acute 
intelligence  {vlr  acerrimi  ingenii,  Douglas 
calls  him),  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  new- 
truths,  his  constant  endeavour  was  to  see 
them  through  Peripatetic  spectacles  ;  and, 
Avhile  advancing  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
ancient  knowledge,  he  never  relinquished 
the  effort  to  drag  with  him,  along  the  new 
paths  which  he  was  traversing,  the  caput 
mortunm  of  a  superannuated  philosophy. 
Nevertheless,  that  his  theory  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  was  by  no  means  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  him  appears  from  the 
persistence  with  which  he  recurs  to  it,  and 
the  diligence  with  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  alleges  new  proofs  of  its  truth. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  form,  from  his  own 
writings,  an  impartial  estimate  of  what  that 
theory  was — of  how  far  it  anticipated,  and 
in  what  respects  it  fell  short  of,  the  truth 
which  Harvey's  researches  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  time  Cesalpino 
wrote,  two  principal  errors  still   hampered 
the  progress   of   discovery — that  as  to  the 
hepatic   origin  of  the  veins,  and   that  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  flowing  through 
them.     Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Cesal- 
pino repeatedly   and  emphatically  rejected 
both.     Dr.  Sieveking,  in  his  able  Harveian 
Oration,  has  saddled  him  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  advocating  the  first  of  these  fal- 
lacies ;    the    fact    being,    that    the    words 
quoted,  '  non  igitur  cor  sed  hepar  est  princ- 
pitini  venarum^  occur  in  a  recapitulation  of 
Galen's  errors  .made  by  Cesalpino  for  pur- 
poses of  refutation.     This  is  no  doubt  an 
inadvertence   on    the    part    of  the    learned 
Orator  ;  and,  indeed,  it  demands  the  reader's 
constant  vigilance  to  avoid  misapprehension 
as  to  which  are  the  opinions  that  the  physi- 
ological philosopher  means  to  approve,  and 
which  to  condemn.     In  this   case,  however, 
the     purport     of     the     passage     becomes 
abundantly    evident,   when   it  concludes  in 
these  words  :  '  These  then,  and  of  this  kind, 
are  the  arguments  with  which  he   (Galen) 
impugns  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  veins  and  of  the  blood.'      {Hoec 
igitur  et  hujus7nodi  sunt,  quibus   Aristotelis 
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placita  impurfnat  circa  venarum  et  sauf/uinis 
principium).* 

One  of  the  many  passages  in  wluch 
Cesalpino  explains  his  views  as  to  the  true 
origin  of  the  veins,  runs  as  follows : — 

'  If  the  heart  be  the  source  of  the  blood ' 
[as  previously  proved  by  himj,  '  it  must  also 
be  the  source  of  the  veins  and  of  the  arteries, 
these  being  the  vessels  destined  for  the  blood. 
Thus,  as  rivulets  dra\v  water  from  their  foun- 
tain-head, so  do  the  veins  and  arteries  from 
the  heart.  It  is  besides  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  continuous^  -with  the  heart,  in 
order  that  the  blood  contained  in  them  should 
be  preserved  by  its  heat;  since  it  is  congealed 
by  cold,  as  is  evident  -whenever  it  is  removed 
from  the  veins.  It  appears  also  from  dissec- 
tion that  all  veins  are  continuous  with  the 
heart  alone.  .  .  '.  The  membranes  placed 
in  the  heart,  like  gates  at  the  mouths  of  the 
veins,  opening  to  aiford  ingress  or  egress,  indi- 
cate also  that  ^there  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
veins.  These  'are,  as  it  were,  their  begin- 
nings; their 'ends  terminate  divided  into 
most  minute  hair-tubes.  It  is  then  evident 
that  the  heart  is  the  source  of  all  veins; 
[arteries  also  were  comprehended  by  Aristotle 
under  the  name  of  veins].' 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  show  that 
all  the  rivulets  of  the  body  derive  a  continu- 
ous life-stream  from  the  lieart,  unless  it  be 
known  in  what  direction,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion only,  the  current  sets.  On  this  point 
at  least  Cesalpino  has  taken  care  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  misconception. 

'  Of  the  vessels  terminating  in  the  heart,' 
he  says,  '  some  introduce  their  contents  into 
its  substance,  as  the  vena  cava  in  the  right 
chamber,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  t  in  the 
left ;  others  convey  it  away,  as  the  aortal  ar- 
tery from  the  left  chamber,  and  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  from  tiie  right.  All  are  jjrovided 
with  membranes  so  fitted  to  their  office,  that 
the  admitting  valves  can  never  educe,  nor  the 
educing  valves  admit;  it  follows  that  the 
heart  contracting,  the  arteries  dilate,  and  it 
dilating,  they  contract:  not  simultaneously, 
as  it  seems  at  lirst.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  regurgitation  from  the  arteries  into 
the  heart.  For  a  motion  takes  place  from 
the  veins  into  the  heart,  which,  by  its  heat, 
attracts  nourishment  to  itself;  at  the  same 
time,  also  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries, 
this  being  the  only  road  open  on  account  of 
the  position  of  the  membranes.  Thus  the 
same  motion  opens  both  kinds  of  valves — 
that  is,  of  the  veins  into  the  heart,  and  of  the 
heart  into  the  arteries — the  membranes  being 
at  ti\e  same  time  so  arranged,  that  the  con- 
trary motion  can  never  occur.'  (Qujest.  Per. 
lib.  V.  quaest.  4.) 


*  Quaest  Per.  lib.  v.  p.  117. 

f  We  have  translated  arteria  venalis  and  vena 
arterialis  by  their  modern  names,  Cesalpino 
himself  having  pointed  out  the  fallacy  involved 
in  the  ancient  nomenclature. 


And  again  : — 

*  If  the  blood  be  perfected  in  the  heart, 
there  must  be  another  vessel  to  receive  tlie 
prepared  blood,  nor  ought  it  to  return  by  the 
same.  Indeed,  regress  from  the  heart  into  the 
vein  is  not  possible;  three  little  membranes 
being  so  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  vena 
cava,  that  the  ingress  of  the  blood  into  the 
heart  is  jiermitted,  but  egress  is  prohibited.' 
(Quajst.  Per.  lib.  v.  3.) 

lie  describes  the  pulmonary  circulation  as 
follows  : — 

'  The  lungs,  deriving  heated  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  chamber 
of  the  heart,  restore  the  same  by  anastomosis 
to  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  return  to  the 
left  chamber.  .  .  .  All  that  is  revealed 
by  dissection  corresponds  perfectly  with  this 
circulation  of  the  Hood,  through  the  lungs, 
from  the  right  chamber  of  tlie  heart  to  the 
left.'     (Quffist.  Per.  lib.  v.  4.) 

Elsewhere  he  remarks :  '  It  passes  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lungs 
consume  all  the  blood  which  they  receive.' 
His  argument  in  favour  of  the  general 
circulation  is  founded  upon  a  fact  uni- 
versally observed,  but  of  which  he  first 
penetrated  the  true  import — that,  namely 
of  the  swelling  of  the  veins  on  the  side  of  a 
ligature  farthest  from  the  heart.  '  But  if 
there  were  any  general  outward  movement, 
the  reverse  ought  to  occur.'  To  account 
for  this  apparent  inconsistency,  he  describes 
once  more  tlie  mechanism  of  the  heart 
which  prohibits  the  flow  of  the  blood  save 
in  one  invariable  current,  and  concludes  : — 

'  Thus  there  is  a  certain  perpetual  motion 
from  the  vena  cava  through  tlie  heart  and 
lungs  into  the  aortal  artery.'  (Quaest.  Med. 
lib.  ii.  quaest,  17.) 

Further,  having  described  the  transit  of 
'  innate  heat '  which  he  supposed  to  take 
place  during  sleep  from  the  arteries  by 
anastomosis  to  the  veins  and  thence  to  the 
heart,  he  adds  that  a  similar  motion  of  the 
blood  is  apparent,  both  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, in  any  part  of  the  body  to  which  a  lig- 
ature be  applied,  or  where  the  veins  may 
otherwise  be  impeded.  '  For,  if  their  chan- 
nels be  closed,  rivers  swell  in  the  direction 
towards  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
flow.'  *  In  the  same  passage  Cesalpino  has 
quite  superfluously  recourse  to  a  simile, 
ftnd  to  a  simile  the  most  unlucky  he  could 
possibly  have  chosen.  The  bare  mention 
of  the  time-honoured  tides  of  Euripus  has 
been  generally  considered,  in  modern  times, 
suflicient  to  convict  a  writer  of  total  mis- 
conception as  to  the  vital  tides  of  the  body; 
and  it  is  a  curious  example  of  Cesalpino's 

*  Quaest.  Med.  lib.  ii.  17. 
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taste  for  antique  varnish  that  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  disguise  his  knowledge  un- 
der a  metaphor  by  which  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  illustrate  their  ignorance.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  from  what  has  been 
already  quoted  of  his  writings,  that  he  un- 
derstood by  it,  not  an  ebb  and  ilow  through 
the  same  channels,  but  a  flux  and  reflux 
from  and  to  the  heart  along  the  different 
passages  .variously  prepared  by  nature  for 
the  onward  rush  of  the  life-stream  ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  Euripus  simile  may  pass  as 
not  less  congruous  to  the  subject  under  em- 
bellishment than  the  majority  of  bad  figures 
of  speech. 

We  will  quote  but  one  more  passage  from 
Cesalpino's  works.  It  is  that  contained  in 
his  '  Treatise  on  Plants,'  where,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  vegetables  and  that  of  the  blood  in 
animals,  he  says  :^- 

*  For  in  animals  Ave  find  that  the  nutriment 
is  brought  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  as  to  the 
manufactory  of  innate  heat ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived there  its  ultimate  perfection,  is  distrib- 
uted through  the  arteries  to  the  entire  body, 
by  the  agency  of  the  spirit,  which  is  generat- 
ed in  the  heart  from  the  same  nutriment.' 

'  Was  it  possible,'  demands  M.  Flourens 
(p.  146),  'better  to  conceive  and  better  to 
define  the  circulation  ?  The  true  precursor 
of  Harvey  was  not  Sarpi,  but  Cesalpino.' 

The  claims  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  it  may 
be  remarked  en  passant,  to  be  ranked  among 
discoverers  in  this  line  of  inquiry  have 
proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  of  the  flimsi- 
est description.  They  were  put  forward 
for  him,  after  his  death,  by  his  enthusiastic 
friend  and  disciple,  Fra  Fulgenzio,  on  the 
strength  of  a  manuscript  in  his  handwriting 
found  among  his  papers.  This,  according 
to  some,  contained  notes  of  a  conversation 
with  Harvey  ;  according  to  others,  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  Cesalpino's  writings  ;  or, 
finally,  it  recorded  the  substance  of  some  of 
the  lectures  delivered  by  Ilarvey  in  1619, 
transmitted  to  Sarpi  b}''  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador in  London.  Fra  Paolo  was  a  phy- 
siological student,  but  his  discoveries  were 
limited  to  that  of  the  contractility  of  the 
iris. 

The  following  estimate  of  Cesalpino's 
merits  is  interesting  from  the  impartiality 
of  the  writer,  and  valuable  from  his  learn- 
ing. It  is  taken  from  a  w^ork*  by  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  eminent  as  a  physician  and 
anatomical  lecturer  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

'  The  above-quoted  opinions,  and  others  of 


*  'Bibliograpliifp  Anatomicae  Specimen.'     Ja- 
cobus Douglas,  M.D.,  1715,  p.  140. 


the  same  kind  as  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
blood,  are  not  negligently  propounded  by 
their  author,  although  he  did.  not,  of  set  pur- 
pose, treat  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  we 
perceive  that  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  es- 
tablish the  circulation  of  the  blood  (for  he 
makes  use  of  this  identical  phrase),  and  labo- 
riously to  explain  its  method  ;  afterwards  de- 
veloped with  new  lucubrations  by  an  illustri- 
ous Englishman.  And,  wiiile  affectionately 
congratulating  our  happy  England  upon  her 
fortune  in  having  offered  to  the  whole  world 
such  a  shining  light  of  anatomy,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  lamented  that  Cesalpino  did  not 
further  amplify,  and  put  forth  in  the  univer- 
sally available  form  of  an  hypothesis,  that 
which  he  stated  perspicuously  enough,  and 
without  any  intricacies  of  words.  Equal  glo- 
ry, however,  remains,  both  to  him  who  first 
invented,  and  to  him  who  afterwards  perfect- 
ed ;  nor  do  I  know  which  stands  first — the 
discoverer  or  the  developer  and  enricher.' 

Nearly  equivalent  judgments  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Van 
der  Linden,  of  Senac,  Karl  Fuchs,  Sprengel, 
Rudolphi,  and  others.  Haller,  whose 
opinion,  although  somewhat  biassed  in 
favour  of  Harvey's  originality,  must  always 
be  of  great  weight,  urges  against  the  pass- 
age from  the  '  Treatise  on  Plants,'  that, 
although  the  circulation  is  indicated,  its 
laws  are  not  laid  down,  nor  is  the  transit  of 
the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins 
clearly  pointed  out.  Indeed  Cesalpino's 
admirers  have  often  reason  to  desire  that 
he  had  been  more  explicit  on  this  latter 
point ;  for  although  some  passages  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  his 
views  in  this  respect,  it  c'annot  be  denied 
that  certain  others  may  be  found,  especially 
that  on  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  in  the 
'  Peripatetic  Questions,'  which  are  open,  at 
least  in  a  local  sense,  to  the  opposite  inter- 
pretation. In  fact,  until  Malpighi  discovered 
the  capillaries  in  1661,  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem remained  conjectural  ;  and  although  a 
theory  is  not  like  a  chain  in  being  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  point,  the  flaw- 
made  itself  felt.  Harvey,  while  maintaining 
his  solid  conviction  that,  in  some  mode,  the 
transference  was  effected,  nevertheless  re- 
mained in  doubt  as  to  what  that  mode 
was.  He  hesitated  whether  to  believe  that 
the  blood  was  conveyed  by  means  of  direct 
inosculations  between  the  extremities  of  the 
vessels,  or  that  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
'  porosities  of  the  parts.'  (He  knew  nothing 
of  vascular  tissue.)  Indeed  Cesalpino's  ideas 
on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  more 
advanced,  since  he  insisted  (as  we  have 
seen)  that  the  blood  must  everywhere  be 
conveyed  in  channels  'continuous  with  the 
heart,  and  so  far  anticipated  the  modern 
theory  of  a  '  circulation  in   closed   vessels.' 
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His  use  of  the  word  caplllamenta  mupt  not, 
bosvcver,  mislead  us  to  suppose  tint  he  liad 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  capillary  system. 
Analogous  expressions  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Galen's  works  ;  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  (an  insirument,  wc 
need  liardly  say,  not  in  CesalpiiioV:  posses- 
sion) the  true  capillaries  must  for  ever  have 
jemained  invisible,  and  their  existence,  at 
most,  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

In  what,  then,  does  Harvey's  merit  con- 
sist ?  What  was  Ihe  contribution  of  truth 
by  which  he  completed  Cesalpino's  theory  ? 
lie  added  little,  bat  that  little  was  all-im- 
portant. He  added  the  demonstration  of 
the  true  function  of  the  heart. 

William  Harvey  was  born  at  Folkestone, 
April   1,   1578.     At  the  age   of   sixteen  he 
entered  Caius    College,   Cambridge,   where 
he  graduated     in    1597,    and    immediately 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  celebrated  medi- 
cal school  of  Padua.     There  he  found  him- 
self at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  innovation 
and  discovery.     Fabrizio  d'Acquapendente, 
whom  he  chose  for  his  master,  was  lecturing 
on    the    valves    in    the    veins  ;    Cesalpino's 
Medical  Questions  had  recently  been    pub- 
lished at   Venice ;    Carlo   Kuini    was    just 
about  to  print  at  Bologna  his   '  Treatise  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the   Horse,'  in  which  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  might  be  traced  as 
if   through   a  veil  ;  while,   in  Padua  itself, 
Eustachio  Piudio  began,  in  1599,  his  lectures 
on  the  constitution  of  the  heart,   teaching 
the    doctrines  of  Colombo    and   Cesalpino, 
much  disfigured  in  the  handling,  and  getting 
abused  on  all  sidfe  for  his  unskilful  plagiar- 
isms.    The   membranous   double   doors,  or 
valves,   opening   towards  the   heart,   which 
are    found    in   many    of    the   larger  veins, 
especially  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body, 
formed  an  important  item  of  the  proofs  at 
riarvoy's      disposal.      Although      Cannano 
had  pointed  them  out  to  Yesalius  in  1547, 
and  they  had  been  seen  by  Sylvias,  Etienno, 
and  Eustachio,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
turv,  their  existence  vvas  not  generally  rec- 
ognised until    Fabrizio    observed    them    in 
1574.     Not  a  little  proud  of   his   supposed 
discovery,    he   yet   completely    misread    its 
meaning,  supposing  the  use  of  the  valves  to 
be   that   of   preventing  an   accumulation  of 
blood  in   Hie  lower  limbs,  instead  of  that  of 
assisting  its  onward  flow  towards  the  heart. 
Thus,   while  many  details   were  known,  no 
general   principle    had  as  yet  been  clearly 
established  ;  and  although   speculation  and 
conjecture   were  rife,   and   the   true  theory 
had  actually  been   proposed,   demonstration 
and  acceptance    were    still    alike    wanting. 
The  discovery  was  plainly  overdue,  and  we 
share  Dr.  William  Hunter's  astonishment  at 


the  blindness  of  the  groping  anatomists  who 
failed  to  grasp  it. 

'The  singular  structure  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned,' he  wrote  ('Introductory  Lectures,' 
1784),  'so  evidently  prochiim  the  circuhi- 
tion,  that  there  seems  to  luxve  been  nothing 
more  required  for  making  tiie  discovery  tlian 
liiyino;  aside  gross  prejudices,  and  considering 
fairly  some  obvious  truths.  It  is  the  more 
amazing  that  this  discovery  was  left  for  Har- 
vey, wiieu  we  consider  that  he  was  near  an 
hundred  years  after  Yesalius,  in  which  inter- 
val many  great  men  had  appeared,  and  anato- 
mical schools  liad  flourished,  in  ditlorent  parts 
of  Europe.  And,  what  is  &till  more  astonish- 
ing, Servetus,  first,  and  Columbus  afterwards, 
botii  in  the  time  of  Vesalias,  liad  clearly 
given  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  which  we  may  reckon,  at  least, 
three  quarters  of  the  discovery;  and  Cicsalpi- 
nus  had,  many  years  before  Ilarvej',  pub- 
lished in  three  different  works  all  that  vvas 
wanting  in  Servetus  to  make  the  circulation 
quite  conq)lete.  But  Providence  meant  to 
reserve  this  honour  for  Ilarvcy,  and  would 
not  let  men  see  what  was  before  them,  nor 
understand  what  they  read.' 

Although  we  can  trace  in  Hunter  some 
professional  jealousy  of  Harvey's  fame,  he 
expresses  here  Avhat  must  be  felt  by  every- 
one reading  the  history  of  this  discovery. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  learned  school  of  anatomists, 
trained  in  the  traditions  of  Yesalius  and 
Colombo,  should  for  twenty  years  have  sat 
in  vain  conclave  over  a  riddle,  guessed  at 
first  sight  by  a  raw  lad  from  a  far  northern 
country,  beyond  the  Alps  and  tlie  sea,  where 
Paracelsus  and  '  potable  gold  '  were  still  in 
credit,  and  where  '  balsam  of  bats  '  and  aurum 
vitcB  were  to  enter  into  the  improved  phar- 
macopeia of  future  eminent  physicians.* 
It  was  while  listening  to  one  of  Fabri/.io's 
lectures  on  the  valves,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  Robert  Boyle  states  Harvey  to  have 
related  to  him,  f  that  the  first  glimpse  came 
to  the  young  English  student  of  the  truth, 
to  the  solid  establishineut  of  which  he  was 
to  devote  the  best  years  of  his  life.  We 
see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion. 
We  hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  Harvey's 
simple  and  sincere  character  wilfully  to  have 
usurped  any  part  of  the  praise  due  to 
another  man ;  and  although  Cesalpino's 
writings  must  certainly  have  been  well 
known  in  Padua,  lying  as  it  did  within  the 
territory  and   at  only  a  few  miles'  distance 


*  See  '  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Merlicine.' 
J.  Aikiu. 

f  This,  at  least,  is  the  generally  received  ver- 
sion of  llie  story  :  but  in  his  '  Disquisition  on 
Final  Causes,'  where  he  relates  the  anecdote, 
Boyle  makes  no  express  mention  of  Fabrizio  or 
of  Padua. 
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from  tlie  city  where  tliey  were  published,  it 
is  quite  credible  that  the  idea  of  the  circula- 
tion may  have  occurred  independently  to 
Harvey  ;  while  the  novelty  of  the  form 
under  which  he  conceived  it,  as  well  as  the 
cogency  of  the  proofs  which  he  alleged  in 
its  support,  undoubtedly  lend  a  character  of 
substantial  originality  to  the  great  discovery 
inseparably  associated  with  his  memory. 
After  all,  it  is  not  the  iirst  step  in  invention 
which  is  pre-eminently  laborious  ;  it  is  the 
last.  The  unifying  grasp  of  the  synthetic 
intellect,  combined  Avith  the  indefatigable 
spirit  of  practical  demonstration,  is  that 
Avhich  has  always  received,  and  will  always 
deserve,  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  The 
book  of  Nature  is  not  one  in  which  he  who 
runs  may  read  ;  and  a  single  new  truth  may 
be  held  cheaply  purchased  with  the  sacrifice 
of  a  lifetime  of  labour  devoted  to  its  acqui- 
sition. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  re- 
lating to  this  subject  from  Dr.  Valentin's 
valuable  work,  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article  : — 

'  Grant  that  Harvey  learned  the  theoretical 
part  of  his  knowledge  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  and  that  he  ; passed  over  in  silence  his 
predecessors  in  the  work  of  discovery,*  his 
performance  nevertheless  is  distinguished  by 
two  principal  characteristics.  He  puts  aside, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  ^prevalent  .obscure  and 
fantastical;  notions  regarding  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  blood ;  although  here  and 
there,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  ideas  still 
bear,  in  this  respect,  the  impress  of  the  time. 
A  second  and  far  more  meritorious  feature  is 
liis  endeavour  step  by  step,  to  fortify,  b}^ 
means  of  experiments,  his  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  genius,  with 
which  he  [discharged  this  task,  places  him 
well-nigh  on  a  level  with  his  two  most  illus- 
trious fellow-countrymen — with  his  jjredeces- 
sor  Siiakespeare,  and  with  his  still  greater  suc- 
cessor Newton.  His  observations,  carried  on 
between  1G02  and  1619,  having  been  first  fully 
made  known  to  the  world  in  1628,  this  year 
is  commonly  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  circulation,  and,  with  that  discov- 
ery, as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  epoch  in 
physiology  and  medicine."     (P.  471,  note.) 

Harvey's  bookf  is,  as  M.  Flourens  says,  a 
chef-cVmuvre.  There  is  notlung  in  the 
whole  range  of  technical  literature  more 
complete  in  its  way  than  this  little  treatise 
of  two  hundred  pages.  The  author's  aim  in 
the  first  chapters  was,  at  the  time  tliat  he 
wrote,  a  completely  new  and  original  one. 
It  was  to   explain  the   '  action  and  function 

*  He  acknowleJfjed  the  discoveries  of  Colom- 
bo and  Fabrizio,  but  the  name  of  Cesalpino 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  his  published  writings. 

f  Exercitatio  Anatomicn  de  Motu  Cordis  et 
Sanguinis.     Frankfort,  1028. 


of  the  heart,'  as  learned  by  him  from  de- 
tailed observation  of  the  living  organism. 
His  next  object  was  to  demonstrate  the 
movement  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  im- 
pulses communicated  to  it  by  the  central 
organ.  The  evidence  adduced  by  him  is  of 
two  kinds — structural  and  experimental  ; 
inferential  and  direct.  He  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  concerned,  the  vital  current  can  set  in 
but  one  direction  ;  and  he  proves  by  im- 
mediate observation,  ^^that  it  actually  does 
set  in  that  direction  only,  *  Harvey's  "ex- 
periments '  (once  more  we  use  M.  Flourens' 
words)  '  are  few,  but  they  are  decisive. 
This  is  genius.'  It  is  not  enough  to 
observe ;  for  experiment  may  include  as  many 
fallacies  as  reasoning.  There  is  no  certainty 
in  the  senses,  since  they  only  speak  through 
an  interpieter,  often  hard  of  hearing  as 
well  as  mendacious  in  utterance.  No  secure 
system  can  be  found  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  which  in  unskilful  hands  may  not 
equally  well  serve  the  cause  of  falsehood  ; 
for  a  method  is  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
cuts  both  ways.  Thus,  in  each  generation, 
the  advance  or  decline  of  knowledge  de- 
pends upon  the  generation  itself ;  and  a 
whole  armoury  of  traditional  methods  is  less 
serviceable  than  the  balanced  spirit  of  one 
true-born  investigator.  Harvey's  experi- 
ments were  completed  before  the  liovufu 
Oiyanufn  was  published,  but  they  show  the 
true  Baconian  spirit. 

'Everything,'  he  says,  'must  be  proved, 
reprobated,  or  rejected,  after  a  minute  exam- 
ination. We  must  search  and  investigate 
whether  what  we  have  said  be  rightly  or 
wrongly  said,  and  lead  it  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  senses,  to  be  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished, lest  some  lurking  error  should  remain.' 

His  mind  was  evidently  much  exercised 
on  the  subject  of  those  undefined  essences 
or  entities  called  '  spirits,'  wdiich  ever  since 
Galen's  time  had  served  to  round  off  the 
ragged  contours  of  science,  like  the  inde- 
terminate lakes  and  deserts  with  which 
geographers  diversify  ad  Uhitiim  the  inte- 
rior of  unexplored  continents.  Although 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  getting  rid  of 
them  definitively,  the  repugnance  is  evident 
with  which  he  admits  them  as  residents  in 
the  animal  organism.  If  he  did  not  finally 
eject  them,  he  at  least  gave  them  notice  to 
quit.  '  In  the  course  of  our  dissecting  ex- 
plorations,' he  says  [Exercitatio  Anatomica 
I.),  '  we  have  never  come  across  any  of 
them,  either  in  veins,  nerves,  arteries,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  living  body.  And 
again  (page  225)  :  — 

'  Concerning  spirits,  what  they  may  be, 
what  their  relation  to  the  body,  and  of  what 
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consisting;  whether  separate  and  distinct 
from  tiie  l>lood  and  solid  parts,  or  mingled 
with  them,  opinions  are  so  many,  and  so  di- 
verse, that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  these 
spirits,  whose  nature  is  thus  left  in  ambigui- 
ty, should  serve  as  the  ordinary  subterfuge 
of  ignorance.  For  it  is  commonly  seen  that 
sciolists,  when  ignorant  of  causes,  immediate- 
ly assign  spirits  as  the  producing  agents  of 
what  they  cannot  explain;  introducing  them 
as  universal  artificers,  they  call  them  on  the 
stage,  as  bad  poets  do  tlieir  deus  ex  machind, 
for  the  unfolding  of  their  ])lot  and  the  devel- 
opment of  their  catastrophe.' 

There  is  a  sino^ular  passage  in  Robert 
Boyle's  '  Disquisition  on  Final  Causes,' 
which  shows  that  the  ideas  described  by 
Harvey  as  being  entertained  by  tlie  sciolists 
of  his  day  survived  until  at  least  sixty  years 
after  lie  wrote.  We  quote  a  specimen  sen- 
tence (page  224)  : — 

'  I  take  the  body  of  a  living  man  to  be  a 
very  comjilicated  engine,  such  as  mechanicians 
would  call  IlydrauUco-Pneumatical :  many  of 
wiiose  functions  (if  not  the  chiefest)  are  per- 
formed not  by  the  hlood  and  other  visible  Jiu- 
uls,  barely  as  they  are  liquors,  but  partli/  by 
their  circulating  and  other  motions;  and 
partli/  by  a  very  agile  and  invisible  sort  of 
fluids,  called  spirits,  vital  and  animal;  and 
partli/,  jierhaps  (as  I  have  sometimes  guessed), 
by  little  sprinr/i/  particles  ;  and  perhaps,  too, 
by  somewhat  that  may  be  called  the  vital  por- 
tion of  the  air ;  and  by  things  analogous  to 
Iccalfennents,^  etc. 

Harvey's  final  conclusion  as  to  '  spirits  '  is 
that  ihey  exist  indeed,  but  not  as  separable 
entities  ;  and  that  they  form  a  portion  of 
the  blood  as  intimate  as  the  spirit  of  gener- 
ous wine  docs  of  its  substance.  Innate 
heat,  another  so-called  '  universal  instru- 
ment of  nature,'  was  also  to  him  a  subject 
of  considerable  perplexity.  Easy  expedi- 
ents antl  elastic  causes  were  foreign  to  his 
manner  of  thinking.  He  could  deal  at  his 
ease  with  whatever  came  under  the  dissect- 
ing-knife  ;  but,  although  he  did  not  venture 
to  deny,  he  was  reluctant  to  admit  the  exis- 
tence of  impalpable  denizens  of  that  mate- 
rial flesh  and  blood  which  formed  the 
familiar  subject  of  his  experiments.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  his  mind  Avas  not  free 
from  the  disturbance  which  '  residual  phe- 
nomena,' to  use  a  modern  phrase,  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  No  theory  is  sufHciently 
perfect  to  account  for  everything.  An  un- 
looked-for residue  will  still  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  Even  after  the 
vast  mass  of  facts  have  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion and  laid  down  their  arms,  some  in- 
surgent piienomena  will  remain,  obstinately 
unsubmissive,  to  irritate  and  to  stimulate 
the  encjuircr.  Nor  are  these  rebels  without 
their  uses.     They  evoke  doubts  ;  and  every 


honest  doubt  holds  in  its  bosom  the  embryo 
of  a  truth.*  Many  of  the  points  in  Harvey's 
theory  which  were  obscure  to  him,  are 
hardly  less  so  to  modern  physiologists. 
I'lie  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
is  only  partially  accounted  for  by  the  vis- 
a-tergo  (as  the  propelling  impulses  of  the 
heart  arc  technically  called)  ;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
vis-a-fronte,  in  the  shape  of  some  undeflned 
attraction,  molecular  or  chemical,  helping  its 
onward  flow.  Harvey  more  simply  sup- 
poses the  blood  to  revert  spontaneously  to 
its  fountain-head— to  the  heart,  the  domes- 
tic sanctuary  of  the  body,  '  there  to  recover 
its  pristine  perfection  ;  and  once  more  en- 
dued with  native  heat,  potent,  fervid  as 
with  vital  treasure,  and  pregnant  with 
spirits  as  with  balsam,  it  is  thence  dispersed 
to  every  part  of  the  organism  '  (page  y;3). 

In  former  days  the  motion  of  the  heart 
was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  attributing  to  it  a  '  pulsific  virtue  ;'  but 
although  we  now  look  deeper  into  causes, 
no  explanation  as  yet  offered  reaches  much 
farther  than  the  phrase  ridiculed  by  Swift 
and  Moliere. 

'  The  numerous  experiments '  (we  quote 
from  Dr.  Valentin's  work,  p.  304),  'cariied 
on  during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
have  as  yet  afforded  no  satisfactory  insight 
into  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
periodical  activity  of  the  heart.  Neither 
the  connexion  of  that  activity  with  the  nerv- 
ous system,  nor  its  relation  to  the  blood,  gives 
any  intelligible  clue  to  the  causes  of  the  beat- 
ings of  the  heart.' 

Harvey  considered  the 'pulsific  virtue' 
to  reside,  not  in  the  heart  itself,  but  in  the 
blood,  which,  by  a  species  of  ebullition, 
'like  fermentation,'  produced  a  distension  of 
the  chambers  of  the  heart.  For  a  cause  he 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  '  universal 
instrument' — to  a  '  subterfuge  of  ignorance  ;' 
he  was  driven,  in  the  last  resort,  to  seek  an 
explanatory  refuge  in  innate  heat ! 

It  is  an  ungracious  task,  however,  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  a  great  man's  work 
— inevitable  shortcomings,  from  which  no 
genius  can  be  exempt,  which  no  industry 
can  avoid.  We  had  rather  follow  him  as 
he  expatiated  in  imagination  over  the  wide 
fields  opened  up  for  investigation  by  his  dis- 
covery, and  exult  with  him  in  the  new  light 
thrown  by  it  upon  some  of  the  most  obscure 
amongst  the  batfllng,  seductive  problems  set 
by  nature  for  in;ui.  Defore  he  could  make 
an  end  of  speculating  as  to  the  results  to 
be  expected  from  the   establishment  of  the 


*  '  Science  is  the  solution  of  doubts,' — Aristo- 
tle, Meta.  iii.  1,  quoted  by  G.  E.  Lewes. 
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circulatory  theory  of  the  blood,  he  says,  not 
only  the  prescribed  limits  of  his  book  would 
be  exceeded,  but  life  itself  would  probably 
fail.  Three  centuries  have  now  all  but 
elapsed  since  Harvey  first  saw  the  light, 
and  two  and  a  half  from  the  '  natal  day  of 
the  circulation  '  (as  he  terms  the  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  his  book)  ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  consequences  of 
liis  labours.  Although  each  succeeding 
generation  has  contributed  as  it  passed  its 
quota  of  new  knowledge  to  that  already 
accumulated,  what  they  have  done  has  but 
prepared  the  path  of  investigation  for  those 
to  come.  Bnt  their  task  will  still  be  to 
correct  and  complete,  not  to  supersede  the 
work  of  the  great  English  physiologist. 
His  theory  nnist  always  be  the  indispens- 
able sub-structure  upon  which  the  science 
of  animal  life  is  founded  ;  and  each  succes- 
sive story  added  to  the  edifice,  each  but- 
tress by  which  it  is  strengthened,  each 
pinnacle  by  which  it  is  embellished,  far 
from  discrediting  the  elder  architect,  serves 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  him  who  drew  his 
plans  so  .straight,  and  laid  his  foundations 
so  sure. 

To  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
scientific  performances  of  Harvey  and 
Cesalpino  is  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
their  intellectual  constitutions.  A  man's 
work  is  generally  a  faithful  copy  of  himself. 
The  original,  it  is  true,  may  be  defaced  by 
passion,  or  wasted  by  evil  fortune  ;  the 
copy  may  be  falsified  by  hypocrisy,  or 
marred  by  negligence.  But  in  the  main 
the  resemblance  holds  good.  No  one  can 
give  what  he  has  not  got,  or  deliver  a  mes- 
sage which  he  has  not  received  ;  and.  we 
find  in  men's  work  the  truest  reflection  of 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  themselves  the 
most  trustworthy  commentary  on  their 
work.  Although  the  lives  of  Cesalpino  and 
Harvey  overlapped,  yet  it  seems  to  us, 
when  we  compare  one  with  the  other,  as  if 
the  '  great  world  '  had.  been  spinning,  Avith 
extra  rapidity,  '  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change '  in  the  comparatively  short 
interval  which  separates  them.  Cesalpino 
was  amongst  the  last  in  whom  the  scholastic 
form  of  mind  survived.  Harvey  was  one 
of  first  to  be  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  in  Cesalpino  we  find 
modes  of  thought  strictly  scientific,  and  in 
Harvey  conceptions  which  might  be  called 
scholastic.  But  the  broad  lines  are  laid 
down  from  models  framed  in  different 
world-epochs. 

At  our  present  stage  of  mental  culture  it 
is  difficult  altogether  to  escape  tne  prejudice 
wiiicli  inclines  us  to  depreciate  the  work  of 


the  Schoolmen,  and   to   look  upon   them  as 
mere   pedantic  dialecticians,   trifling  busily 
with   empty   words,  and   blind   to  the  true 
import  of  things.     But  it  is  easier  to  deride 
their  vagaries  than  to  rise  to  the  level   of 
some  of  their  thoughts.     Their  labours,  far 
from   being   idle  or  superfluous,   were  not 
less  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind    than    those   whose   results   are  more 
tangible  ;  and  they  secure  for  us  as   a  per- 
manent possession  some  intellectual  concep- 
tions   not    less    precious    than   any   of    the 
truths,  valuable  though  they  be,  of  physical 
science.      It    must   be   admitted,   however, 
that  their  system  was  not  one  well  calculated 
to  deal  with  the   material  universe,   or  to 
promote  the   investigation   of  sensible  phe- 
nomena.     Thus,   so   far   as   Cesalpino   fol- 
lowed it,  he  was  undoubted l}'  on  the  wrong 
track,    while    Harvey,    in     abandoning    it, 
struck  out  the  true   path.     The    study  of 
nature,  simply  as  such,   owes  no   allegiance 
to    the  past,  is   shackled    by   no   imposing 
traditions   of   earlier  genius.       Each   fresh 
observer  starts  with  a  new  license  of  enquiry, 
and  carries  with  him  his   own    passport   to 
hitherto    unexplored    places — to   wit,   open 
eyes,  and  a  mental   tabula  rasa   as    regards 
prepossessions.     Now  Cesalpino  and   Har- 
vey present,  in  this  respect,  a  marked   con- 
trast, Cesalpino  hugged  the  shore  of  antique 
wisdom,    and    sailed    hurriedly    across   the 
bays  of    new  knowledge   which  he  met  in 
his  course.     Harvey   steered  boldly  for  the 
open  sea   of   discovery,   pointing   out,  now 
and  again,  for  Ihe  encouragement  of  weaker 
spirits,'^^  a  waning  light  of  decrepit  authority 
glimmering  from  the  shore   which   he  was 
rapidly    leaving   behind,   but    himself    well 
content  to   guide  his   course  by  the   com- 
pass   of     experience    alone.     Accordingly, 
the    quality    of    their   work    is    essentially 
different.     While     both     propounded     the 
same   theory,  there  was  a  fundamental    di- 
versity in  their  understanding  of  it.       To 
Cesalpino    the  merit  is  due  of  having  first 
stated  an  important  truth,  and  even  of  hav- 
ing partially  proved  it,  but  Harvey  took  a 
view  of  that  same  truth  which   marks  out  a 
new   era   in   scientific    history.       Each   ob- 
served the  same  vital  motion   of  the  blood 
through  the  irrigating  system  of  the  body, 
but  the  causes  assigned  for  it  by  each  were 
entirely   distinct.     The    contrast   of   Cesal- 
pino's  '  agente  spiritu  '  w'ith   Harvey's  '  ha:c 
omnia    a   viotu  et  pul.su  cordis    dcpendere ' 
exhibits    the    antithesis    of    mediseval    and 


*  He  quotes  Galen  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  admit  nothing,  'nisi  adductis 
auctorihus.' 
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modern  modes  of  looking  at  nature.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  culture  men  instinc- 
tively personify  and  individualise  inanimate 
objects,  and  place  behind  phenomena  arbi- 
trary embodiments  of  tendencies  and  im- 
pulses borrowed  from  their  own  conscious- 
ness. The  clear  apprcliension  of  proximate 
I'hysical  causes,  and  of  a  certain  necessary 
congruity  between  causes  and  their  imme- 
diate effecls,  is  a  relatively  late  acquisition. 
It  is  in  this  new  mode  of  grasping  the 
sequence  of  facts — this  new  view  of  the 
proof  necessary  for  the  establisliment  of  a 
scientific  truth — that  the  immense  superior- 
ity of  Harvey's  work  over  that  of  Cesalpino 
consists.  It  is  a  superiority,  not  in  degree, 
but  in  kind — a  superiority  which  marks  the 
advent  of  another  order  of  ideas,  and  opens 
up  a  spacious  future  before  the  legitimate 
advances  of  physical  science. 

Thus  we  learn  with  equanihiity  that 
Madrid  has  set  up  a  statue  to  Servetus,  and 
that  Rome  has  erected  a  monument  to 
Cesalpino,  both  with  the  avowed  object  of 
cliallenging  Harvey's  claim  to  the  first 
honours  in  the  discovery  of  the  circulation. 
Wii  inay  even  candidly  admit,  without  fear 
of  derogating  from  the  reputation  we  are 
so  justly  proud  of,  that  the  Aretine  physi- 
cian was  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  only 
fell  short  as  regards  the  principle.  A\  hat 
we  would  insist  upon  is  this: — Purely  em- 
pirical knowledge  can  hardly  be  said,  in  a 
rational  sense,  to  be  knowledge  at  all,  and 
facts  arc  of  value  in  Droportion  to  the  extent 
and  consistence  of  the  induction  by  which 
they  are  marshalled  and  united.  AVc 
pointed  out,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  theories,  unless  resting  on  a  solid  basis 
of  facts,  are  mere  idle  speculations ;  but 
the  converse  proposition  is  no  less  true,  that 
facts,  until  organised  by  thought,  are 
meaningless  atoms  —  loosened  fragments 
from  the  vast  mosaic  of  creation.  The  ttue 
investigator  is  he  who  penetrates  into  the 
dark  places  of  nature,  not  at  hap-hazard, 
but  guided  in  one  definite  direction  by  the 
steady,  onward  shining  of  tlie  light  he  him- 
self carries.  Such  an  one  was  Harvey. 
]>nt  while  fearlessly  upholding  his  claim  to 
the  place  which  the  consensus  of  two  and 
a  half  centuries  has  assigned  to  him,  we  de- 
sire to  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  his 
predecessors — of  Andrea  Cesalpino  above  all, 
who  so  nearly  approached,  and  had  wellnigh 
anticipated  him — and  would  willingly,  with 
wise  old  Verulam,  'give  every  man  his  due, 
as  we  give  Time  his  due,  which  is  to  dis- 
cover truth.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  Voyar/e  cf  Exploration  en 
Indo- Chine  ejfectue  pendant  les  annees 
186G,  1867  et  1808,  par  tine  Commission 
Frangaise  jtrcsidee  pur  3L  le  Capitaine 
de  /rebate  Uoudart  de  Laf/ree,  et  public 
par  les  ordres  dii  Minislrc  de  la  Marine 
sous  la  direction  de  M.  le  Lieutenant  de 
vaisseau  Francis  Garni er.  'J  vols.  4to. 
Taris:  1873. 

2.  Atlas  du  Vo)/aoe  d'' Exploration  en  Judo- 
Chine.  Premiere  partie,  Cartes  et  Plans. 
Deuxicme  partie,  Album  pittoresque  exe- 
cute d'apres  les  dessins  de  M.  le  Lieuten- 
ant de  vaisseau  L.  Delaporte.  Fol. 
Paris:  187.3. 

3.  Annuaire  de  la  Cochinchine  jyour  Vannee 
1876.      Saigon  :    1876. 

The  silent  growth  of  a  colonial  dependency 
in  the  far  East  which  is  already  important 
in  geographical  extent  and  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  might  alford  some  con- 
solation to  France  for  the  loss  of  provinces 
nearer  home.  But  we  fear  that  in  the  pres- 
ent distracted  condition  of  that  country, 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  her  own 
achievements,  and  that  very  few  persons, 
even  in  France,  are  aware  of  the  success 
which  has  happily  attended  this  great  enter- 
prise. Few  acquisitions  of  territory  have 
been  made  so  ,  quietly,  extended  so  rapidly, 
or  consolidated  so  completely  as  the  new 
French  colony  of  Cochin-China.  Less  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  naval 
forces  of  France  began  the  operations  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Anamese  Empire  which 
have  resulted  in  important  cessions  of  terri- 
tory and  the  establishment  of  a  dominion 
or  protectorate  over  populous  and  extensive 
regions.  It  is  not  much  more  than  fifteen 
years  since  the  foundations  of  the  present 
colonial  government  were  laid,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  naval  ofticers  undertook  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  dependency  of  which  the  rich- 
ness and  prosperity  are  now  assured.  The 
long  and  uphill  struggle  waged  by  the 
French  against  the  forces  of  the  Emperor* 
of  Anam  has  at  last  been  rewarded  by  the 
extension  of  their  sovereignty  over  six  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  provinces  of 
Cochin-China,  and  of  their  protectorate 
over  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia. As  was  to  be  expected,  by  those  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  external  relations 
of  Eastern  States,  the  influence'  of  France 
has  made  itself  gradually  but  sensibly  felt 
at  the  courts  with  whose  territories  its  own 
arc  now  conterminous.      French    manners 


*  So  tin;  French  usually  style  the  inonarcli 
formerly  known  in  Europe  as  King  of  Cochin- 
China. 
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are  already  beginning  to  be  imitated  at 
Pnom-penh,  the  Cambudian  capital ;  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers  appear  in  the 
uniform  of  French  officers,  and  the  former 
distributes  amongst  his  mandarins  and  visit- 
ors the  decoration  of  an  order  mimicked 
from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  stars  and 
ribbons  fabricated  in  Paris.  But  results  of 
real  importance  have  also  followed  from 
the  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Indo- 
China.  The  court  of  Hue,  the  capital  of 
Anam,  has  consented  to  open  ports  to 
foreign  trade,  and  has  already  made  over  to 
the  French  large  concessions  of  land  on 
which  to  build  consulates  and  barracks  for 
troops  to  protect  them  ;  and  has  thus, 
after  a  long  seclusion,  been  brought  into  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations. 

To  obtain  a  footing  in  Indo-China  has 
apparently  been  for  some  generations  an 
object  which  the  successive  governments  of 
France  have  more  or  less  consistently  pur- 
sued. The  Revolution  scattered  to  the  winds 
a  carefully  prepared  and  strongly  supported 
attempt  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Anam, 
and,  as  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  erect 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  a 
dominion  which  should  rival  or  menace  our 
own  in  India.  Rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  viz.  in  1774,  a  king  of 
Cochin-China  had  been  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  un- 
fortunate monarch  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  who 
had  tolerated  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
in  his  dominions,  and  had  shown  favour 
and  protection  to  the  European  mission- 
aries. Indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
place  the  heir  to  the  throne  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  them,  the  Bishop  of 
Adran.  Ths  able  prelate  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  affairs  of  Indo-China,  and 
in  some  measure  originated  the  policy 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
his  French  fellow-countrymen  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  adopt. 

He  fled  with  his  late  pupil  and  family  to 
an  insignificant  island,  Pulo-wai,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  rebels  were  thus  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  ancestral  do- 
minions of  the  fugitive  prince.  After 
many  adventures,  during  which  the  exiled 
emperor  had  got  himself  crowned  at  Saigon, 
in  the  southern  part  of  his  realm,  had  been 
forced  again  to  flee,  and  had  taken  service 
under  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  countiy 
of  Siam,  the  little  court  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  establish  itself  at  Pulo-wai. 
Thence  Adran  persuaded  his  old  pupil  to 
permit  him  to  take  his  eldest  son  on  an  em- 
bassy to  France  to  implore  the  good  offices 
of    Louis    XV'I.     in  restorino;    him  to   liis 


throne.  The  missionary  and  his  young 
companion  arrived  in  Europe  in  1787,  and 
were  well  received  by  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. Promises  of  help  against  the  rebel 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Cochin- 
China  were  given  ;  and  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  young  prince  as  rep- 
resenting his  father,  and  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  and  M.  de  Montmorin  on  the  part 
of  France.  In  this  treaty  the  French  mon- 
arch agreed  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  rightful  sovei'eign 
of  Anam,  or  Cochin-China,  and  to  furnish 
twenty  ships  of  war,  five  complete  European 
and  two  native  colonial  regiments  of  infan- 
try, besides  half  a  million  dollars  in  specie, 
and  an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  guns, 
powder,  and  other  military  stores.  These 
forces  were  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
King  of  Cochin-China  until  his  restoration 
to  his  throne  had  been  effected.  The  lat- 
ter sovereign  on  his  part  undertook  to  sup- 
ply the  ships  placed  at  his  disposal  with  all 
the  stores  needful  to  enable  them  to  return 
home  after  the  completion  of  the  service  for 
the  performance  of  which  they  had  been 
lent  to  him,  and  to  organise,  with  the  aid 
of  a  body  of  officers  and  petty  officers  of 
the  French  Navy,  a  subsidiary  marine  of 
his  own.  He  consented  to  allow  resident 
consuls  of  France  to  be  stationed  at  various 
points  in  his  country;  and  these  officials 
were  to  be  permitted  to  have  ships  built, 
and  to  cause  the  timber  necessary  to  their 
construction  to  be  felled.  The  king  and 
his  heirs  consented  to  cede  in  perpetuity  to 
France  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Tourane, 
and  to  give  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
such  forts  and  public  works  as  its  defence 
and  maintenance  should  render  requisite. 

When  we  remember  the  occurrences 
which  give  so  vivid  an  interest  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  dominion  in  India,  and 
of  -our  relations  with  the  French  in  that 
peninsula  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  shall  see  that  the  two 
foUowina  clauses  of  the  treaty  contain  indi- 
cations of  a  policy  which  has  perhaps  not 
even  yet  been  forgotten.  Clause  7  recites 
that,  '  in  the  event  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  being  resolved  to  wage  war  in  any 
part  of  India,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces  to 
raise  a  levy  of  14,000  men,  whom  he  shall 
cause  to  be  trained  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
they  are  in  France,  and  to  be  put  under 
French  discipline.'  The  next  clause  prom- 
ises on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Cochin-China 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  French, 
should  any  power  venture  to  attack  their 
new  possessions,  with  a  force  of  00,000 
men,     whom    he    should    himself    clothe. 
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victual,  and  maintain.  More  than  one  re- 
cent French  writer  has  pointed  out  the  re- 
semblance between  our  own  early  policy  in 
India  and  that  indicated  in  the  provisions 
of  these  agreements. 

The  clever  missionary  who  had  brought 
about  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  was 
named  by  his  most  Christian  Majesty  am- 
bassador and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  monarch,  and 
sailed  for  the  East  in  a  French  frigate  in 
company  with  the  young  prince.  The  fate 
of  his  expedition  offers  a  striking  commen- 
tary on  French  manners  in  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Great  lievolution. 
Having  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France,  the 
ambassador,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  him,  ordered  a  large  squadron  of  men-of- 
war  and  some  4000  or  5000  troops,  which 
he  found  there,  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  proceed,  when  required,  to  the 
shores  of  the  empire  the  throne  of  which  he 
was  about  to  claim  for  its  legitimate  owner. 
lie  and  the  young  prince  proceeded  to 
I'ondicherry,  the  governor  of  which  place. 
Conway,  had  hoped  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  about  to  start  for 
Cocliin-Chiua.  Ilis  jealousy  had  been 
aroused  by  the  appointment  of  another 
officer,  and  he  was  stirred  to  active  opposi- 
tion to^thc  success  of  the  undertaking  by 
the  honourable  but  impolitic  conduct  of  the 
episcopal  envoy.  Conway  was  greatly  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  woman  who  passed 
as  the  wife  of  a  member  of  his  staif,  but 
who  in  reality  was  the  governor's  mistress. 
The  bishop  on  his  arrival  was  warned  that 
he  must  pay  court  to  this  reigning  favourite  ; 
but  he  sturdily  and  consistently  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  her.  The  offended  lady 
took  her  revenge  by  persuading  her  lover, 
the  governor,  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  thwart  the  object  of  the  bishop.  He 
accordingly  despatched  a  fast-sailing  vessel 
to  the  Isle  of  France,  with  orders  to  the 
forces  lying  there  in  readiness  to  proceed 
when  called  upon  on  no  account  to  sail 
without  directions  from  himself.  The  de- 
lay caused  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  Conway  hindered  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition till  the  revolution  in  the  mother 
(country  liad  wrought  a  convulsion  which 
entirely  changed  the  course  of  French  pol- 
icy in  the  East ;  and  the  exiled  king  owed 
liis  restoration  to  his  throue  to  tlie  assist- 
ance of  private  adventurers,  and  not  to  any 
supplied  by  the  government  of  France. 

The  Frencli  missionaries  profited  greatly, 
in  their  efforts  to  preach  Christianity,  by 
the  influence  which  Adran  had  gained  at 
the  Cochin-Chinese  court ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day — in  spite  of  cruel   persecutions — in 


I  Ton-king,  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
Anamese  Empire  is  designated,  there  are 
stated  on  good  authority  to  be  400,000 
Christians.  The  existence  of  tlie  Cochin- 
Chinese  church  has  from  time  to  time  led 
to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
open  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Hue.  They  have  several  times  en- 
deavoured to  soften  the  rigour  with  which, 
in  later  times,  both  missionaries  and  con- 
verts have  been  treated.  In  these  attempts 
it  is  possible  that  the  Anamese  have  been 
induced  to  suspect  something  more  than  a 
mere  religious  and  national  connexion  be- 
tween the  pei'secuted  missionaries  and  their 
protecting  compatriots.  And  the  harshness 
with  which  the  Christian  converts  have  been 
treated  has  not  improbably  sprung  ivom  a 
belief  that  the  Roman  Catholic  preachers 
of  Christianity  are  apt  to  aim  at  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  authority.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  widely  obtains 
in  the  neighbouring  empire  of  China,  and  a 
distinguished  Frenchman,  M.  Giqnel,  the 
founder  of  the  great  naval  arsenal  at  Foo- 
chow,  has  not  very  long  since  written  a 
pamphlet  expressly  to  point  out  the  difficul- 
ties which  it  casts  in  the  way  of  French  in- 
tercourse with  that  country.  The  lamented 
Mr.  Margary  noted  in  his  journal  at  the  cap- 
ital of  the  distant  province  of  Kwei-chou  : 
The  (French)  bishop  lives  in  a  ya-men,  has 
a  green  chair,  and  is  called  a  Ta-jin,  or 
great  man,  all  attributes  of  a  first-class  man- 
darin. The  assumption  of  this  lofty  char- 
acter also  disgusts  many  Celestials.''* 

The  French,  however,  are  not  tlie  only 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  part  of  Indo- 
China.  A  great  part  of  the  missionary 
work  has  been  performed  by  priests  whose 
nationality  is  Spanish,  and  who  have  been 
occasionally  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  To  this  it 
is  owing  that  the  early  operations  which 
placed  France  in  possession  of  the  colony 
which  she  now  so  successfully  rules  were 
undertaken  in  concert  with  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  and  some  Spanish  ships — a 
fact  which  recent  French  writers  seem  a 
little  apt  to  overlook.  More  than  once 
during  the  present  century  the  French,  as 
we  have  just  indicated,  liave  made  energetic 
complaints  of  the  persecuting  acts  of  the 
court  of  Hue,  but  always  without  success. 
The  semi-civilised  sovereign  and  his  man- 
darins merely  opposed  to  these  conqilaints 
a  policy  of  consistent  inactivity  as  far  as 
regarded  redress  or  even  attention  to  de- 
mands. Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  whilst  we  were  fully  occupied 


*  Journal,  p.;239. 
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in  tlic  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  India 
and  hardly  inclined  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  Indo-China,  M.  Montigny 
was  sent  to  demand  an  improvement  in  the 
religious  policy  of  the  Anamese  govern- 
ment. Being  supported  by  only  a  slender 
force,  no  notice  was  talcen  of  his  represen- 
tations by  the  reigning  Emperor,  Tu-Diik. 
An  expedition  to  bring  him  to  reason  was 
resolved  on;  and  as  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  also  to  complain  of  the  recent 
murder  of  a  missionary,  named  Diaz,  the 
two  European  powers  agreed  upon  a  joint 
undertahing. 

Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  command- 
ing the  French  forces  in  the  China  seas, 
received  orders  during  the  autumn  of  1858 
to  begin  operations  against  Tu-Duk.  His 
force  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Tourane  on 
September  1.  The  French  governaient  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  possession  of  very 
imperfect  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  likely  to  become  the  scene  of 
operations,  and  as  to  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  forces  which  might  be  expected 
to  oppose  the  invasion.  Missionaries, 
whose  long  residence  in  the  country  about 
to  be  attacked  might  liave  been  supposed 
to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  its  re- 
sources, had  given  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
both,  and  led  the  French  authorities  to  sup- 
pose that  the  expeditionary  force  had  easy 
work  before  it.  This  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing, as  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  account  of  his 
visit  to  Cochin-China,  a  book  published  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  organisation  and  numbers  of 
the  Anamese  army  is  given.  Moreover,  it 
must  have  been  known  in  France  that  the 
court  of  Hue  had  long  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  counting  in  its  service  several  skilful 
French  soldiers  and  engineers.  And  a 
mere  glance  at  the  charts  of  the  coast-line 
of  the  country  would  have  shown  the  plan 
of  more  than  one  fortress,  with  an  outline 
unniistalcably  founded  on  the  system  of 
Vauban,  which  of  itself  must  have  hinted  a 
knowledge  of  defensive  warfare  consider- 
ably above  that  generally  prevalent  in  the 
far  East. 

The  French  admiral,  under  wlaose  orders 
were  one  or  two  Spanish  vessels,  seized  the 
peninsula  of  Tien-tcha,  near  Tourane,  and 
set  to  work  to  organise  his  little  army  for  a 
march  upon  the  capital.  His  strength  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  so  important  an 
undertaking.  The  enemy  completely  out- 
numbered him,  and  in  both  organisation 
and  equipment  showed  so  respectably  that 
an  attempt  to  march  many  miles  through  a 
long  series  of  swampy  rice-fields,  quite  im- 
ptacticable  for  artillery,  would  have  assuredly 


ended  in  disastrous  failure.  In  addition  to 
this,  sickness  began  to  make  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  Europeans  ;  and  a  cemetery 
but  too  well  filled  remaihs  to  the  present 
day  as  a  sad  and  only  monument  of  an  un- 
dertalving  begun  with  overmuch  of  that 
lightness  of  heart  which  has  unliappily  dis- 
tinguished of  late  the  beginnings  of  a  cam- 
paign by  tlie  French.  A  new  plan  had  to 
be  devised,  and  it  fortunately  occurred  to 
Admiral  Rigault  to  transport  his  armament 
to  the  southern  provinces  of  Cochin-China, 
which,  from  their  fertility  and  the  industry 
of  their  inhabitants,  had  become  the  granary 
of  the  Anamese  Empire.  The  court  and 
army  were  dependent  on  their  produce  for 
supplies  ;  and  as  most  of  these  were  carried 
by  water  upon  the  many  streams  which  in- 
tersect tlie  country,  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  invaders,  with  their  light- 
draught  steam  gunboats,  to  stop  the  export 
of  food  and  thus  starve  Tu-Duk  into  a  more 
reasonable  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  a  part  of  the  force 
under  the  admiral's  orders  was  conveyed  to 
Saigon,  an  important  city,  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea  on  a  branch  *  of  the 
lower  Mekong  or  Cambodia  river.  The 
defences  of  the  Donnai,  the  mouth  leading 
to  the  city,  were  easily  forced  ;  and  on 
February  17  Saigon  fell  into  the  tands  of 
the  French.  Though  frequently  assaulted, 
indeed  for  a  long  time  continuously  be- 
sieged by  the  enemy,  and  defended  by  a 
very  inadequate  garrison,  the  place  has 
never  been  given  up,  and  has  remained  in 
possession  of  its  captors  ever  since.  The 
position  of  the  latter  long  continued  very 
insecure.  The  Italian  war  in  which  France 
was  engaged  in  Europe  prevented  much 
assistance  being  sent  to  Ihern  from  the 
mother  country  ;  and  following  upon  that 
contest  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  China, 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Tientsin 
treaty,  demanded  all  the  energies  of  the 
forces  serving  in  the  far  East.  The  year 
I860  was  a  critical  one  for  the  new  colony. 
In  March,  Tourane  had  been  evacuated  ; 
and  but  a  few  hundred  men  and  two  or 
three  gunboats  could  be  spared  to  hold 
Saigon.  The  Anamese  army,  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  occupied  an  enti'cnched 
camp  less  than  three  miles  from  the  city, 
which  it  daily  endeavoured  to  recapture, 
and  which  it  finally  succeeded  in  completely 
surrounding.  Among  the  incessant  com- 
bats which  took  place,  the  French   remem- 


*  The  Donnai  is  perhaps  DOt  quite  correctly 
described  as  a  '  branch  '  of  tlie  Mekong :  it  is 
rather  au  independent  stream  connected  by  lat- 
eral affluents  and  arrorjos  with  tlie  main  river. 
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ber  with  pride  an  especially  gallant  defence, 
by  a  small  force  of  fifty  French  and  one 
hundred  Manilla  men  or  Tagals,  of  a  tem- 
ple, l<iiown  as  the  I'agode  des  Clochetons, 
on  the  road  between  the  city  and  the  large 
Chinese  settlement  in  the  suburbs.  This 
building,  which  a  personal  inspection  en- 
ables us  to  characterise  as  by  no  means  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  defence,  was  manfully 
held  by  its  scanty  garrison  against  the 
assaults  of  immensely  superior  numbers 
throughout  the  night  between  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  July,  1800,  until  relief  was  sent  out 
from  Saigon. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-French  arms 
in  the  North  of  China,  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Peking,  freed,  in  the  year  1861, 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships  and  men  to 
enable  the  commander-in-chief,  Admiral 
Charner,  to  bring  considerable  reinforce- 
ments to  liis  beleaguered  countrymen  in 
Cochin-China.  The  home  government  had 
now  awoke  to  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise which  they  had  taken  in  hand.  To 
the  admiral  were  given  extensive  powers. 
Not  only  was  the  supreme  command  over 
all  the  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  entrusted  to  him, 
but  he  was  also  authorised  to  incur  such  ex- 
penditure in  the  hire  of  transports  and 
coolies  and  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  as 
might  seem  to  him  desirable.  The  wisdom  of 
reposing  this  confidence  in  an  officer  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  great  undertaking  a  vast 
distance  from  home  was  amply  vindicated 
by  the  success  of  the  measures  which  he 
adopted.  His  force  was  a  powerful  one. 
Seventy  ships,  including  transports  and 
several  ■  Spanish  vessels  of  Avar,  composed 
his  fleet ;  whilst  he  was  able  to  land,  under 
General  Vassaigues,  over  two  thousand  sol- 
diers and  a  thousand  seamen,  besides  two 
hundred  Spaniards  commanded  by  Colonel 
Palanca.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their 
equipment  and  armament  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Victory,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
declared  itself  for  the  Europeans,  but  their 
enemy  was  a  not  unworthy  one,  and  the 
victory  was  dearly  purchased.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Ki-hoa,  in  February  1861,  the 
French  lost  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  to  whose  gal- 
lantry their  allies  at  the  time  rendered 
willing  testimony,  out  of  a  total  of  one  liun- 
dred  and  eighty  men  engaged,  no  less  than 
forty.  These  figures  show  the  stubborn 
nature  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Tu-Duk.  Saigon  was  won  effectu- 
ally, its  garrison  freed  from  the  fear  of  its 
recapture,  and  the  neighbouring  district 
cleared  of  the  Anamese  troops.     But  much 


still  remained  to  be  done,  if  the  conquest 
was  to  be  consolidated  or  the  sovereign 
compelled  to  listen  to  negotiations.  Tiic 
plan  of  cutting  off  his  supplies  liad  or.ly 
succeeded  in  part.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Saigon  is  the  capital,  being  in 
reality  but  the  delta  of  the  great  Mekong  or 
Cambodia  river,  was  such  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  single  stream  interfered  but  little 
with  the  navigation  of  the  interior  waters. 
The  low  ailuviul  plain,  of  which  Lower 
Cochin-China  chiefly  consists,  is  scored  by 
many  great  branches  of  the  river,  such  as 
the  Donnai,  the  Soirap,  the  Vai'co,  <kc.,  and 
innumerable  arroijos  or  transverse  canals. 
By  means  of  these  the  native  authorities 
were  enabled  to  move  large  quantities  of 
rice  to  the  other  provinces,  and  considerable 
magazines  had  been  establislied  at  no  great 
distance  from  Saigon,  to  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  countrv  was 
brought,  and  from  wldch  it  was  transmitted 
wherever  required.  The  chief  of  these  de- 
pots had  been  formed  at  the  town  of  Mytho, 
the  capture  of  which  had  become  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Two  months  after  the  battle  of  Ki-hoa,  an 
expedition  under  Admiral  Page,  availino-  it- 
self of  the  water  communications  which 
had  been  so  useful  to  the  native  officers, 
proceeded  to  the  capture  of  Mytho.  In 
spite  of  the  formidable  network  of  obstacles 
and  stockades,  which  in  accordance  with 
the  tactics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indo-China, 
with  which  our  own  countrymen  in  other 
wars  have  made  some  acquaintance,  the 
place  fell,  and  the  province  of  which  it  was 
the  chief  town  was  occupied.  Its  capture 
gave  to  the  ndmiral  the  complete  command 
of  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  native 
army  had  retired  to  Bien-hoa  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  Mytho,  and  had  there 
strongly  fortified  itself.  The  position  had 
been  well  chosen.  The  army  had  little 
difliculty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  it  was 
able  to  cause  constant  annoyance  to  the 
French  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  them- 
selves in  their  new  possessions.  The  caj)- 
ture  of  the  place,  therefore,  was  indispens- 
able to  their  security.  Admiral  Bonard  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  its  attack.  The 
position  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  three 
thousand  Anamese,  and  a  series  of  stout 
barricades  had  l)een  formed,  one  behind  tlic 
other,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Stockades  of  extraordinary  soliditv  o'ave 
shelter  to  the  defenders,  and  were  flaiiked 
by  a  series  of  forts  of  clever  construction, 
armed  with  guns.  The  place  was  taken 
after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  the 
native  ar'.ny  suffered  heavy  losses.  The 
citadel     of     Viidi-long      about     the    same 
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time  fell  also  into   the  hands  of  the  invad- 
ers. 

Undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  new  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  the  French,  had  not  the  domes- 
tic condition  of  his  empire  compelled  Tu-Duk 
to  come  to  terms  with  his  foreign  foes.  In 
1862  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ton-king, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family, 
named  Le,  having  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
government  forces,  who  were  opposing  the 
French  invr.ders,  overran  four  provinces,  and 
threatened  the  important  city  of  Ke-cho. 
By  this  movement  the  court  was  cut  off 
completely  from  whatever  portion  of  Lower 
Cochin-China  was  available  as  a  source  of 
suppl}',  an  inconvenience  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  partial  failure  of  the  rice  har- 
vest and  an  unusual  scarcity.  Tu-Duk  ac- 
cordingly opened  negotiations ;  and  on 
May  24,  1862,  a  waj  junk,  having  on  board 
two  high-class  mandarins  named  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  treat,  arrived  at  Saigon.  On 
the  5tli  of  the  following  month  a  treaty  was 
signed.  The  three  provinces  of  Saigon, 
Mytho,  and  Bien-hoa  were  ceded  in  perpe- 
tuity to  France,  and  the  Anamese  govern- 
ment engaged  that  no  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory should  be  ceded  to  any  other  nation 
without  the  consent  of  the  French.  An  in- 
demnity, equivalent  in  amount  to  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  was  to  be  paid  within 
ten  years,  and  the  citadel  of  Vinhlong  was 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders  as 
security  for  its  payment. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  had  sprung 
from  the  necessities  of  the  native  sovereign, 
and  as  soon  as  the  more  pressing  of  them 
passed  away^  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain its  abrogation.  An  embassy  was  sent 
to  Paris  charged  to  offer  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  back  the  ceded  provinces. 
The  mission  met  with  unexpected  support 
in  pursuit  of  its  object  from  some  of  the 
advisers  of  Napoleon  III.  The  new  colony 
was  believed  to  be  both  useless  and  costly, 
and  the  ministry  grudged  both  the  treasure 
irnd  the  still  more  valuable  lives  which  its 
continued  maintenance  threatened  to  entail 
upon  the  mother  country  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing expenditure.  Had  communication  with 
the  newly  acquired  dependency  been  more 
easy,  it  is  probable  that  the  proposals  of  Tu- 
Duk  wouhl  have  been  accepted.  But  while 
ministers  in  Europe  were  discussing.  Admi- 
ral de  la  Grandiere,  the  Governor  of  French 
Cochin-China  was  actinir.  The  King  of 
Siam  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  king- 
dom of  Cambodia,  an  insignificant  princi- 
pality with  but  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the 
poor  remains  of  a  once  flourishing  and  pow- 


erful empire.  Its  sovereign  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  court  of 
Bangkok,  and  was  overshadowed  in  his  own 
capital  by  a  permanently  residing  Siamese 
official.  Cambodia  touched  the  whole  of 
the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  French 
possessions  ;  and  the  admiral,  feeling  per- 
haps unequal  to  its  formal  annexation,  suc- 
ceeded in  1864*  in  practically  substituting 
for  the  Siamese  a  French  protectorate  over 
the  kingdom.  A  revolution,  which  in  1866 
nearly  drove  the  king  from  his  throne,  was 
suppressed  only  with  assistance  lent  by  the 
authorities  at  Saigon,  and  the  subservience 
of  Cambodia  to  the  new-comers  is  now 
complete. 

The  history  of  the  latter,  however,  had 
by  no  means  been  a  quiet  one.  Incessant 
insurrections  harassed  the  garrisons  which 
had  been  distributed  through  the  chief 
towns  of  the  colony  to  secure  its  defence. 
Attacks  were  frequently  made  upon  de- 
tached posts.  In  one  of  these  the  import- 
ant station  of  Bien-hoa  nearly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  its  former  possessors.  The  place 
was  connected  with  Saigon  by  telegraph, 
and  it  fortunately  happened  that  the  assail- 
ants, in  their  ignorance  of  their  use,  had 
not  seen  fit  to  cut  the  wires.  The  hard- 
pressed  garrison  telegraphed  to  head-quar- 
ters for  aid,  which  arrived  not  a  moment 
too  soon  to  prevent  the  victory  of  the 
Anamese.  The  responsibility  for  these  at- 
tacks and  revolts,  in  general  without  doubt 
organised  in  Anamese  territory,  was  fastened 
upon  Tu-Duk,  and  his  persistence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  annexation,  in  1867,  of  three 
more  provinces.  We  suppose  we  must  ac- 
cept it  as  being  merely  a  coincidence,  that 
these  provinces  had  interposed  an  inconve- 
nient barrier  between  the  colony  and  the 
sea,  and  that  by  their  occu-iation  not  only 
was  an  extensive  line  of  coast  added  to  it, 
but  the  entire  command  of  the  lower 
Mekong  given  to  it  as  v?ell.  The  punish- 
ment which  the  Anamese  monarch  had 
drawn  upon  himself,  besides  being  severe 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  redounded  con- 
siderably to  the  advantage  of  his  intrusive 
enemies.  The  whole  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  who  set  to  work  with  earnestness 
and  discrimination  to  pacify  and  secure 
their  new  conquest.  In  shape  a  quadrilat- 
eral of  pretty  regular  form,  two  of  its  sides, 
the  south-eastern  and  south-western,  are 
protected  by  the  sea  against  any  attempt  at 

*  The  date  of  the  treaty  between  King  Noro- 
dom and  Admiral  de  la  Grandiere  is  August  11, 
1863  ('  Annuaire  de  la  Cocliinchine,'  p.  70)  ;  but 
the  protectorate  seems  to  have  become  ^effective 
somewhat  later. 
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reoccupation  ;  throughout  its  north-western 
frontier  it  is  conterminous  with  the  depend- 
ent kingdom  of  Cambodia  ;  whilst  its  north- 
ejistern  alone,  tlie  shortest  of  all,  touches  the 
i^outhern  province  of  tlie  still  intact  Em- 
])ire  of  Anam.  By  the  treaty  establishing 
the  protectorate,  King  Norodom  had  ceded 
to  France  an  important  position  on  the 
(Jambodia  river,  to  which  his  protectors 
liave  given  the  name  of  Quatrc  Bras,  In 
1870,  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  the  two  governments  was  finally  settled, 
with  such  '  rectifications,'  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, as  the  security  of  the  colony  de- 
manded. 

The  arrangement  which  had  been  come 
to  with  the  Emperor  of  Anam  had  at  length 
<lclivered  the  invaders  from  all  fear  of 
openly  hostile  attempts  in  the  field.  But 
a  more  persistent  and  more  terrible  foe  had 
yet  to  be  encountered.  The  climate  was 
eminently  unfavourable  to  Europeans,  and 
its  fatal  effects  literally  decimated  the  naval 
and  military  forces  which  garrisoned  the 
colony.  The  death-rate  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  be  from  nine  to  ten  per  cent., 
and  was  only  reduced  by  a  shortening  of  the 
term  of  service  in  the  country  to  two  years. 
The  mean  temperatui-e  is  83°  F.,  and  in  the 
iixjnths  of  Apiil  and  May  the  thermometer, 
even  within  doors,  shows  commonly  97'^. 
As  in  most  tropical  lands,  there  are  in 
reality  but  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy.  The  latter  begins  in  May  and  ends 
in  August.  Though  the  temperature  in 
January,  February  and  March  is  high,  the 
weather  is  not  unpleasant.  The  air  is  clear 
and  dr}' ;  and  we  speak  after  the  experience 
of  more  than  one  visit  when  we  say  that  we 
found  the  95°  of  Saigon  at  the  season  men- 
tioned a  pleasant  relief  from  the  depressing 
liumidity  of  Singapore  at  a  temperature  ten 
degrees  lower.  But  this  moderately 
.■igreeable  climate  is  not  sufficiently  invigor- 
ating to  restore  to  health  the  Europeans 
who  have  had  to  undergo  the  trying  effects 
of  the  season  of  the  rains.  The  pallid  and 
worn  appearance  of  the  residents  is  pain- 
fully striking  to  visitors.  The  discomfort 
of  the  rainy  months  was  described  to  us  as 
being  all  but  insupportable  ;  and  an  oflicer 
on  the  governor's  staff  asked  us  to  imagine 
the  wretchedness  of  having  to  exist  for 
weeks  together  under  the  painful  oppres- 
siveness of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  '  des 
ifruffes  qui  n^edatcnt  pas.''  I 

The  physical  geography  of  Lower  Cochin-  i 
China  at  once  declares  how  little  hope  there 
is  of  its  ever  enjoying  a  favourable  climate 
or  being  able  to  produce  a  Creole   popula-  j 
tion.     By  far  the   greater  portion   of   the 
surface  is  a  dead  level.     The  soil   is  com-  i 
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posed  of  a  rich  alluvium   brought  down  by 
the  Mekong  and  its  branches  ;  and  the  map 
shows  that  the  principal  part  of  the  French 
colony  is   merely  a   succession   of   deposits 
pushed  out  by  the  river  far  into   the   sea. 
The  Mekong  spreads  out   into   innumerable 
branches  not  far  from   its   mouth  ;  and   its 
delta   is   formed   of  a  fan-like   labyrinth  of 
streams  which  gives  to  the  country  the  char- 
acter of  a  scries  of  low-lying  islands  border- 
ing   the    coast.     The    larger    streams    are 
joined  by  transverse   canals   called  arroijos, 
and  the  whole  system  of  water  communica- 
tion  thus   becomes   conveniently  complete, 
and  the  various  districts  are   brought  into 
connexion  with  each  other  by  a  perfect  net- 
work of  larger  and   minor  ways.     The  sur- 
face is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the.  water ;    a   great   deal    of   it  is  often 
actually  below  it.  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  border  the  great 
artery  leading  to  the  city  of   Saigon,  bears 
a   striking   resemblance   to   a  West   Indian 
mangrove  swamp.     Almost  every  available 
spot  is   devoted   to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
the  disgusting  operations  necessary  to  which 
aggravate  the  malodorous  exhalations  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun  upon  a 
swampy   soil.     In   the   earlier   days  of  the 
colony,   when  the  new-comers  were  badly 
housed  and   improperly  fed,  and   no   drain- 
age,  however  imperfect,  was  in    existence, 
the  mortality  was  excessive.     The  greatest 
scourges  were  dysentery  and  fevers   of  the 
intermittent  type.     Of  the  latter  a  specially 
virulent  variety,  called  the   wood   fever,  is 
nearly  as  fatal  to  natives  as  it  is  to  strangers. 
The   former,    indeed,    exhibit   many   symp- 
toms of  the  injurious  effect  of  their  pestilen- 
tial climate,  and  everyone   who   has  visited 
the  country  must  have  noted  the  large  pro- 
portion of  sickly  and  fever-stricken  counte- 
nances presented  to  his  view  by  an  Anamese 
crowd. 

Of  late  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  colony  has  taken  place. 
Sanitary  measures  have  been  adopted  with 
marked  vigour  by  the  government.  The 
suifacc  of  the  ground  on  which  buildings 
are  erected  has  been  raised.  It  is  said  that 
the  whole  of  Saigon  has  been  built  on  an 
artificially  elevated  site  of  several  feet. 
Drainage  has  been  carefully  attended  to. 
The  streets  of  the  colonial  capital  have  been 
planted  with  trees ;  and  the  Eucah/ptus 
Globulus,  credited  with  important  fever- 
dispelling  properties,  has  been  introduced. 
A  sanatorium  hr.s  been  established  on  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  St.  James,  and 
another  at  the  island  of  Fulo  Condore  ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  seek  for  others  likely  to  be 
still  more  beneficial  in  elevated  and  healthy 
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positions  near  the  newly  established  settle- 
ments in  Ton-king.  An  important  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  Europeans  in 
the  government  service  has  been  introduced 
in  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  service  in 
the  colony  to  two  years,  and  their  periodi- 
cal movement  from  place  to  place  with  un- 
deviating  regularity. 

The  task  before  the  men  who  attempted 
to  occupy  and  organise  this  new  dependency 
of  France,  harassed  as  they  were  by  open 
foes  and  by  the  more  subtle  hostility  of  the 
climate,  was  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one. 
Its  difficulties,  nevertheless,  were  diminished 
by  the  character  of  the  people  whose  home 
had  been  annexed,  and  by  the  institutions 
which  a  long  continuity  had  sanctioned  as 
worthy  of  being  retained.  Upon  the 
Anamese  the  principles  of  religion  and  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  or  patriotism  sit 
lightly.  The  prevailing  cult — it  would  be 
incorrect  to  call  it  a  faith — is  Buddhism  of 
the  Chinese  type,  and  with  it  are  mingled 
the  curious  rationalistic  religion,  borrowed 
also  from  the  neighbouiing  empire,  and  the 
Avorship  of  ancestors.  Funereal  sacrifices 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  national 
ritual  ;  and  near  every  village  is  to  be  seen 
a  large  cemetery,  usually  tilled  with  tombs 
built  in  an  ambitious,  but  in  general  taste- 
less, style  of  architecture.  The  new-comers 
had,  therefore,  to  combat  few  prejudices. 
The  natives  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
preferable  to  live  under  the  just  administra- 
tion of  strangers  instead  of  under  the  rapa- 
cious misgovernment  of  their  compatriot 
mandarins.  The  French  rule  was  in  conse- 
quence easily  extended.  The  industrious 
inhabitants  grew  tired  of  the  perpetual  in- 
surrections fomented  by  the  court  of  Hue, 
and  of  the  incursions  from  the  Anamese  ter- 
ritory, which  laid  waste  their  laboriously 
cultivated  fields.  In  many  instances  they 
themselves  gave  warning  to  the  French 
authorities  of  an  impending  outbreak.  The 
celebrated  Quan-Dinh,  a  chief  who,  by  ad- 
mission of  his  enemies,  rivalled  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  defied  the  whole  power  of  the 
colonial  government  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
was  at  last  killed  in  an  ambush  by  his  own 
countrymen,  who  had  become  weary  of  his 
ravages.  In  physical  courage  the  Anamese 
is  said  to  be,  and  indeed  seems  to  have 
iproved  himself,  superior  to  his  Chinese 
neighbour.  To  the  latter  he  undoubtedly 
yields  in  intellectual  qualifications ;  and  in 
•the  constructive  arts,  except  perhaps  in 
that  of  ship-building,  he  is  decidedly  his 
inferior  and  imitator.  The  Anamese  ves- 
sels are  of  an  exceedingly  graceful  design — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  seems  unfair  to 
style  them  junks,  as   our  own    seamen   and 


those  of  France  are  Mn  the  habil^of  doing. 
Their  sharp  bows,  and  long  tapering  sails 
of  pale  yellow-coloured  mats,  give  them 
much  the  appearance  of  the  smart /e^«eca.s- 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  description  of  craft 
to  which  they  are  no  whit  inferior  either  in 
beauty  or  in  seaworthiness.  In  the  orna- 
mental arts  the  native  workmen  only  excel 
in  the  inlaying  of  wood  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  many  specimens  of  which  discover  a 
fair  amount  of  artistic  talent,  and  of  which 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  Canton, 
and  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  bazaars 
and  shops  of  that  city. 

The  municipal  system  of  Cochin-China 
was  borrowed  from,  or  fomided  on,,  that  of 
China.  The  country  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts presided  over  by  high-class  mandarins, 
which  were  subdivided  again  and  again  into 
smaller  portions,  each  being  under  some 
member  Of  the  official  hierarchy  with  a 
territorial  jurisdiction  commensurate  Avith 
his  rank.  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  scale  were 
the  villages,  each  one  of  which  constituted 
a  sort  of  little  republic,  the  affairs  of  which 
were  administered  by  agents  chosen  by  the 
notables  or  dink-bo.  These  men  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  government  for  the  collec- 
tion and  payment  of  certain  charges,  e.  g. 
the  land-tax  and  the  personal  impost  or  poll- 
tax.  The  regulation  of  the  military  service 
of  the  villagers  Avas  also  left  in  their  hands. 
In  return  for  this  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
possession  of  certain  minor  local  offices  Avas 
assured  to  them.  Each  municipality  had 
laid  upon  it  a  responsibility  towards  the 
central  government  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  Avithin  its  precincts.  The  territorial 
divisions  reminded  the  French  invaders  of 
those  into  which  their  own  country  had 
been  divided  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  they  named  them,  after  the 
familiar  terms  of  their  own  political  geogra- 
phy, cantons,  arrondissements,  and  prefec- 
tures or  circumscriptions.  The  existing 
municipal  institutions  they  retained,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  unaltered,  and  left  to 
the  natives  an  important  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  local  affairs  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  officers  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Of  this  obviously  just  and  convenient 
arrangement  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud,  and  they  are  now  reaping  from  it 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  prosperous 
and  contented  country.  The  code  of  laAvs 
Avas  only  so  far  interfered  Avith  as  to  ren- 
der its  provisions  more  humane  ;  and  an 
honest  and  careful  administration  of  the 
finances  replaced  the  rapacity  and  wasteful- 
ness of  the  former  fiscal  system.  The 
efforts  of  the  French  to  treat  fairly,  and 
even  kindly,  the  people  whose  native   land 
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they  have,  perhaps  somewhat  inequitably, 
seized  upon,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  needs 
but  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  able  and 
zealous  naval  officers,  who  are  devotedly 
servino;  France  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
her  shores,  to  perceive  how  profoundly  they 
are  impressed  with  an  affectionate  consider- 
ation for  their  native  fellow-citizens,  and 
liow  desirous  they  are  of  doing  them  jus- 
tice and  improving  their  condition  both 
physical  and  moral. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  at  first  to  obtain 
interpreters  who  could  speak  both  French 
and  Cochin-Chinese,  and  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  communication  with  the  inhabit- 
ants seemed  to  be  for  some  time  almost  in- 
superable. The  Anamcse  use  tlie  Chinese 
written  character,  30  that  documents  could 
be  deciphered  by  students  of  Chinese.  But 
in  speaking  the  case  was  different,  and  few 
besides  the  missionaries  had  even  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language. 
Like  others  of  the  Mongolian  dialects  the 
grammar  was  exceedingly  simple,  but  the 
pronunciation  was  beset  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  existence  of  a  series 
of  '  tones.'  This  gave  occasion  to  what  a 
PVench  writer  has  aptly  designated  a  *  gym- 
nastic accentuation.'  The  phonetic  inflex- 
ion was  infinitely  varied,  and  a  single  word 
was  made  to  have  a  different  meaning  with 
evcrv  change  in  the  toue  with  wliich  it  was 
pronounced.  The  process  of  learning  the 
language  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  it 
was  necessarily  extremely  slow  ;  and  whilst 
the  French  officers  were  preparing  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  do  so,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  an  odd  class  of  interpreters. 
These  were  natives  or  Chinese  educated  at 
Penang  or  by  the  missionaries.  None  of 
them  understood  French  ;  and  they  com- 
municated with  their  employers  in  the  only 
tongue  a  knowledge  of  which  was  common 
to  both  parties,  viz.,  a  Latin  described  as 
highly  '  un-Ciceronic'  Officers  iu  the 
navy,  who  had  left  school  many  years  be- 
fore and  at  an  early  age,  had  to  rub  up 
their  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
ancient  Rome.  Some  of  the  phrases  used 
in  this  medium  of  communication  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  Magnum  tormentum  belli 
implied  a  piece  of  avtiWary,  and  2Ja>'vidum 
tormentum  a  pistol.  This  quaint  resuscita- 
tion of  a  dead  language  has  disappeared  be- 
fore the  employment  of  trained  interpreters 
or  the  linguistic  acquirements  of  many  offi- 
cers who  have  lionourably  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  endeavours  to  master 
the  tongue  of  the  people  whom  they  are 
called  upon  to  govern.  In  no  particular 
have  the  French  officials  exhibited  their 
sense  of  what  they  owe  to  the   original  in- 


habitants of  Lower  Cochin-China  more 
plainly  than  in  the  provision  they  have 
made  for  their  education.  The  aid  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  teaching  fraternities 
in  the  Roman  Church  has  been  called  in 
and  freely  rendered.  A  large  number  of 
schools  of  various  grades  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  they  are  well  attended  ;  and  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  accentual  notation, 
introduced  by  the  clergy,  a  fairly  perfect 
transliteration  of  the  native  monosyllables 
has  been  made  possible,  and  the  scholars 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language  in  the  Roman  character.  By  this 
means  their  power  of  learning  the  tongue 
of  their  conquerors  has  been  greatly  facili- 
tated, and  the  field  from  which  to  draw  re- 
cruits for  the  staff  of  interpreters  co-equaliy 
extended. 

The  possession  of  a  foothold  in  Indo-China 
held  out  to  its  new  occupants  hopes  of 
being  able  to  opsn  a  route  which  the  trade 
with  the  western  provinces  of  China  might 
advantageously  follow.  Such  a  route,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  was  confidently  ex- 
pected to  be  found  passing  through  some 
portion  of  the  French  dominions.  IIow 
important  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of 
access  to  the  richer  and  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  Chinese  Empire  (judged  in  re- 
lation to  their  distance  from  the  treaty  ports 
iu  the  East)  has  been  deemed  by  our  own 
countrymen  here  and  in  Lidia,  the  numer- 
ous expeditions  and  proposals,  with  the  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  for  some  years  been 
familiar,  abundantly  show.  The  tragic 
fate  of  a  young  consular  officer  of  high 
promise,  Mr.  Augustus  Margary,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  expeditions  stimu- 
lated the  interest  already  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  indirectly  led  to  a  scries  of 
negotiations  between  our  representative 
and  the  Peking  Foreign  Office  [Tsungli- 
yamen)  resulting  in  a  convention  which  we 
believe  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ratified. 
The  consular  authorities  at  Saigon  were 
early  in  the  field  of  discovery.  An  expedi- 
tion for  the  exploration  of  the  iipper  Me- 
kong, the  great  river  which  poured  itself 
into  the  colony  and  held  out  such  fair 
promise  of  easy  navigation,  was  resolved 
on,  and  was  formed  in  180C.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  waters  of  the  stream  would  be 
found  navigable  directly  from  the  Chinese 
territory,  or  at  least  from  a  point  within 
easy  distance  of  it.  Should  it  prove  so,  a 
convenient  line  of  conununication  would  lie 
between  the  French  frontier  and  that  of 
China.  These  hopes,  as  we  now  know, 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  expedition  had 
to  report  against  the  practicability  of  utilis- 
ing the  great  stream. 
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The  first  full  account  of  the  expedition 
was  published  by  the  family  of  an  officer 
who  took  part  in  it,  M.  Louis  de  Came, 
and  who  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
long  and  venturesome  journey  before  the 
story  of  bis  travels  Avhich  he  had  written 
could  be  given  to  the  world.  His  extremely 
interesting  and  lively  record  of  the  career 
of  the  expedition  was  noticed  in  this  journal 
in  April  1873,*  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  us  to  attempt  to  relate  its  history. 
Since  that  time  the  official  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Exploration  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  its  title  will  be  found  prefixed  to 
this  article.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to 
the  luxuriant  splendour  of  this  truly  superb 
work.  There  are  two  magnificent  quarto 
volumes  of  letter-press,  and  two  atlases  of 
maps  and  coloured  plates.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  historical  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  expedition,  and  in  the 
second  are  collected  the  scientific  observa- 
tions of  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
mission. The  first  volume  is  filled  with  an 
astonishingly  large  number  of  admirable 
illustrations,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  its 
comprising  some  interesting  chapters  on 
the  remarkable  architectural  remains  which 
are  found  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  written  by  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  Commander  Doudart  de 
Lagree,  of  the  French  navy,  who  lost  bis 
life  shortly  after  the  party  under  his  guid- 
ance had  got  within  the  Chinese  frontier. 

His  loss,  deeply  lamented  by  his  country- 
men, threw  the  labour  of  conducting  liome 
the  remains  of  the  expedition,  and  of  draw- 
ing up  the  report,  upon  his  subordinate, 
Lieutenant  Francis  Gamier,  This  task  he 
performed  with  great  ability  ;  and  we  may 
well  feel  in  doubt  which  more  to  admire — 
his  resolute  support  of  the  fatigues  and 
difficulties  of  the  protracted  journey,  or  the 
learning  and  talent  displayed  in  the  account 
of  it  which  he  published.  To  his  tragic 
and  romantic  fate  in  another  part  of  Lido- 
China,  and  on  another  expedition,  we  shall 
have  to  call  attention  by-and-by.  Here  we 
would  merely  pay  our  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  meritorious  manner  of  his  appearance 
as  chief  author  and  editor  of  the  splendid 
book  under  notice. 

The  unfortunate  mortality  which  pur- 
sued the  members  of  the  exploring  party, 
even  after  their  labours  had  been  ended, 
has  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  melan- 
choly the  perhaps  roost  romantic  and  in- 
teresting series  of  travels  ever  undertaken. 
To  have  penetrated  to   points  hitherto   un- 

*  Edinburjrli  Review,  vol.  cxxxvii.,  No.  280, 
p.  295. 


visited  by  Europeans — where,  indeed,  their 
name  Avas  as  yet  unknown — to  have  dis- 
covered new  streams,  ascertained  the  course 
of  known  ones,  and  ascended  lofty  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  existence  was  unheard 
of  in  the  West ;  to  have  rectified  the  im- 
perfect maps  and  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  geography  of  an  important  region  ; 
to  have  visited  strange  countries  and  nations 
new  to  us,  though  with  a  history  older  than 
our  own  ;  to  have  encountered  savage  tribes, 
and  treated  with  sovereigns  whose  designa- 
tions had  not  yet  been  sounded  in  European 
ears ;  to  have  wandered  amidst  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  civilisation,  of  which  the 
splendour  was  still  apparent  in  its  ruins, 
have  examined  the  mighty  monuments  of  a 
past,  the  history  of  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  us,  and  attempted  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions  upon  sculptured  walls  to 
which  no  key  has  yet  been  found  ;  to  liave 
halted  amidst  the  stupendous  remains  of 
temples  dedicated  to  a  primeval  worship, 
have  gazed  upon  the  carved  memorials  of 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Aryan  epics,  and  have 
verified  in  situ  the  descriptions  of  the 
Mongolian  Herodotus  who  had  told  his 
countrymen  of  the  architectural  magnifi- 
cence of  barbarian  cities  that  lay  beyond 
their  borders  ;  to  have  floated  in  strange 
barks  on  waters  hitherto  unploughed  by 
foreign  keels,  have  painfully  cut  a  way 
throughthe  thick  jungles  and  giant  creepers, 
where 

'  Eternal  forests,  on  whose  boughs  the  spring 
Hung  undecaying,  fenced  the  place  around. 
And    amorous    vines   (like    serpents  witliout 
sting) 
Clung  to  the  trees,  or  trail'd  on  the  green 
ground  :  '* 

all  this  must  have  made  up  an  eventful  two 
years  of  travel  of  which  the  like  can  have 
seldom  been  experienced  before. 

The  chapters  which  we  owe  to  the  pen 
of  Commander  de  Lagree,  and  which  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  wonderful 
architectural  remains  at  Angcor  or  Nakhon, 
and  an  essay  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
Khmer,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Cam- 
bodians, are  amongst  those  best  worth  read- 
ing in  the  book,  M.  de  Lagree  had  previ- 
ous to  the  organisation  of  the  expedition 
for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  Resident 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Cambodia  at 
Pnom-penh.  From  thence  he  had  been 
able  to  make  excursions  across  the  Siamese 
frontier  and  study  attentively  these  remark- 
able ruins.  The  numerous  illustrations  and 
plans  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in 
the  atlas  annexed  convey  an  excellent  idea 

*  Barry  Cornwall,    Girl  of  Provence.' 
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of  the  style  and  grandeur   of  the   magnifi- 
cent   fabrics  erected  by  the  ancient  sover- 
eigns of  the  country.     But  few  notices  of 
them  liad  reached  Europe  prior  to  the  expe- 
dition sent  out  from  Saigon  in  1866.      Ac- 
counts more  or  less  fragmentary  had  been 
given  by  King,  who  had  travelled  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  by  Mouhot,  a  Frenchman  employed 
by  one  of  our  scientific  societies,  who   died 
within  the  limits  of  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Luang-Praban  in  1861,  and  by  a  few  other 
travellers.     Dr.  Adolf  Bastian,  in  his  work, 
'  Die  Volker  des  Oestlichen  Asien,'*  gave 
an  account  of  his  own   inspection  of  them. 
Mr.    Forgusson,   in  his   '  Tree   and  Serpent 
Worship'  (2nd  edition,  1873,   p.  50),   and 
in    his    'History    of    Indian     and    Eastern 
Architecture'   (1876),  has  given   fuller  de- 
tails, and  drawings  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
})ortant  of  the  remains.     But  on   the  whole 
they  seem  to  have  attracted  ^in  this  country 
less  attention  than  their  remarkable  merits 
undoubtedly  demand.     The   light  their  ex- 
amination may  be  expected  to  throw  upon 
the  extinct  civilisation   of  the  ages  wliicli 
produced  them,  and  upon   the  ethnological 
(juestions  connected  with   the  descent   and 
migrations  of  important  Eastern   races,  not 
to  speak   of  their  interest  as  landmarks  in 
the  field   of  comparative  religion,  we  may 
safely  assume  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  Cambodians  of  the  present  day  have 
fallen  far  from  the  high  estate  [occupied  by 
their  ancestors,  the  Khmers.  Their  coun- 
try is  now  dependent  upon  the  French  col- 
ony, and  contains  scarcely  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, including  slaves  and  uncivilised 
tribes.  Of  their  former  history  little  is 
known ;  few  travellers  have  visited  their 
land,  and  fewer  still  have  examined  its  an- 
nals. The  inscriptions  which  cover  the 
faces  of  the  architectural  monuments  erected 
in  the  days  of  its  grandeur  have  not  yet 
been  deciphered — at  least  but  few  have 
been,  and  those  more  modern  ones,  contain- 
ing little  reference  to  purely  historical  mat- 
ters, Chinese  records  assert  that  in  the 
seventh  centur}'-  of  our  era  Cambodia  be- 
came tributary  to  China.  The  Siamese  ad- 
mit that  their  own  country  was  at  one  time 
subject  to  a  king  who  lias  been  recognised 
as  the  ruler  of  Cambodia  under  the  name 
of  Kamphoxa,  a  variation  of  the  Chinese 
form  Kamphoutcht",  from  which  Europeans 
probably  have  derived  Cambodia.  The 
people  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  appella- 
tion, and  call  their  abode  the  country  of  the 
Khmers.     The  memory  of  its  ancient  glories 


*  Published  at  Jena  in  1867  and  subsequent 
years  ;  see  4*'''  Band,  '  Reisen,'  &c. ;  also  'Journal 
Royal  Geogr.  Soc. '  xxxv.  p.  74. 


lingers  yet  in  places  far  remote  from  its 
present  limits,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  China 
an  aged  bonze  enquired  eagerly  of  Com- 
mander de  Lagree's  party  of  the  state  of 
Cambodia.  The  present  inhabitants  have 
lost  nearly  all  trace  of  their  earlier  history  ; 
and  they  even  attribute  the  construction  of 
the  vast  buildings  which  cover  their  soil  to 
supernatural  agency,  and  not  to  the  skill 
and  wealth  of  their  own  ancestors. 

The  chief  site  of  the  ruins  is  within  the 
Siamese  border.  They  comprise  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Angcor-Tom,  and  t»lio 
temple  of  Angcor  Wat.  In  the  French 
accounts  Angcor  takes  the  place  of  Xakhon, 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  is  tlie  proper 
appellation.  An  elevation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Mount  Kroine,  is  also  surmounted  by 
the  remains  of  a  grand  pagoda.  The 
ruined  city  and  great  temple  lie  near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  an  extensive 
lake,  the  Ton-le-sap,  about  a  hundred 
geographical  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  To  approach  them  the 
traveller  has  to  take  a  route  through  a 
forest  of  gigantic  trees,  rendered  in  many 
places  impenetrable  by  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics.  The  view  of  the 
ruins  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  visitor  as 
he  emerges  from  the  great  sylvan  rampart 
which,  as  M.  de  Carno  expresses  it,  '  seems 
placed  there  by  nature  as  a  magnificent 
prelude  to  the  ruins  of  Angcor.'  There  is 
little  in  the  surrounding  scenery  to  attract 
attention.  Commander  de  Lagree  has 
said  : — 

'On  emerging  from  the  tangled  forest 
which  covers  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  trav- 
eller finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
cultivated  plain  laid  out  in  rice-fields,  and  tlie 
landscape  seems  to  differ  nothing  from  the 
monotonous  aspect  to  which  a  long  residence 
in  Cochin-Chiua  accustoms  one.  But  liurdly 
have  a  few  steps  been  taken  wdien  one  dis- 
cerns around  one  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Khmer  civilisation,  and  we  are  transjiorted  in 
imagination  to  that  remote  epoch  when  this 
civilisation  extended  its  powerful  influence 
throughout  tiie  whole  of  Indo-China.'  (Vol. 
i.  p.  24.) 

A  vast  causeway'  paved  with  slabs  leads 
across  wide  moats  to  a  gallery,  the  long  sky- 
line of  which  is  cut  by  three  half-ruined 
towers.  Lions  of  the  stiff  and  ferocious 
heraldic  type  guard  the  entrance.  The  plan 
of  the  Wat,  or  pagoda,  is  that  of  an  edifice 
composed  of  two  rectangular  galleries  of 
more  than  one  storv.  Of  these  the  outside 
one  has  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  by  two  hundred,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  pavilions  at  the  angles. 
Above  the  interior  gallery  rise  four  towers 
grouped  together,  so  that  they  resemble  an 
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immense  tiara.  In  the  centre  of  the  second 
gallery  is  an  elevated  block,  also  surmounted 
by  four  towers,  and  a  central  tower  of 
greater  loftiness,  which  dominates  the  whole 
building.  The  sanctuary  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  highest  tower.  Almost  every 
portion  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
ornament.  P'igures  of  human  beings  and 
animals,  bas-reliefs,  flowers  and  leaves  in- 
tertwined in  elaborate  tracery  are  found  on 
every  available  surface.  Tradition  declares 
that  this  vast  pile  was  erected  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  by  an  ancient  king  who 
was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  whose 
statue  still  exists.  Less  ancient  than  the 
buildings  of  the  neighbouring  city,  this 
splendid  pagoda  is  in  a  better  state  of  pres- 
ervation, and  may  be  considered  the  most 
perfect  specimen  existing  of  the  architect- 
ural art  of  the  ancient  Khmers,  of  which, 
too,  it  is  perhaps  the  highest  expression. 

Angcor,  or  Nakhon-Tom,  that  is  Nakhon 
the  Great,  is  close  by.  Its  walls  alone  still 
remain  intact ;  so  admirable  is  their  con- 
struction of  carefully  sculptured  blocks  of 
stone,  without  mortar  or  cement,  that  they 
seem  capable  of  defying  the  hand  of  time 
itself,  and  resist  even  the  formidable  assaults 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical 
clime.  Grand  caviseways  thrown  across 
ditches  lead  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
These  causeways  are  lined  by  fifty  gigantic 
figures  of  stone  grasping  an  enoi*mous  ser- 
pent, which  seems  to  endeavour  to  wrest  it- 
self from  their  grasp.  The  frequency  with 
which  this  reptile  is  portrayed  iii  the  orna- 
ments of  the  building  is  striking,  and  shows 
probably  the  existence  of  a  fresh  remem- 
brance of  the  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held,  which  has  led  to  its  introduction  along 
with  the  many  evidences  of  the  Buddhistic 
faith  of  the  builders.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  beneath  an  immense  triumphal 
arch  decorated  with  heads  of  elephants. 
Within  the  city  the  principal  monument  is 
the  Baion,  a  splendid  pile,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  no  less  than  forty-two  towers  can 
still  be  traced,  and  which  is  assumed  to 
have  been  at  once  a  palace  and  a  temple,  the 
Mafra  or  Escurial  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  country.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the 
ornamentation  of  these  towers  is  the  repre- 
sentation on  them  of  colossal  faces  of 
Buddha,  of  a  fashion  which  recalled  to  the 
French  travellers  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt.  The 
age  of  these  magnificent  works  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  ascertained  with  any- 
thing like  accuracy.  Lieutenant  Gamier 
placed  it  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  Mr.  Fergusson 
several  centuries  later  ;  but  the  latter  ad- 
mits the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  date  at  I 


all  correctly  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  information.  From  the  accounts  of 
early  Portuguese  visitors  we  learn  that 
Nakhon,  or  Angcor,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
royal  residence  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  probably  even  then  deserted.  The 
relation  of  a  Chinese  traveller  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  tells  us  of  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  reigning  at  the  place 
which  had  disappeared  before  the  arrival  of 
the  earliest  Europeans.  During  more  than 
one  visit  to  Saigon  made  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  able  to  obtain  a  series  of  admirable 
photographs  of  the  chief  amongst  these  in- 
teresting antiquities,  and  was  also  shown  at 
the  Palais  du  Gouvernemcnt  some  well- 
executed  casts  of  several  of  the  bas-reliefs 
which  adorn  the  walls.  We  believe  that  a 
collection  of  these  have  been  forwarded  to 
France,  and  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Paris  this  year  will,  no  doubt,  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  in  the 
department  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
display  of  articles  from  the  Indo-Chinese 
colony. 

The  result  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Mekong  having  been  to  place  beyond  doubt 
the  impossibility  of  using  the  course  of  that 
stream  as  a  means  of  access  to  Western 
China,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
Saigon  was  turned  to  the  other  great  river 
of  Indo-China,  the  Songkoi.  With  the 
upper  waters  the  members  of  the  Mekong 
Commission  had  become  acquainted  whilst  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yunnan  frontier. 
In  its  channel  twelve  feet  of  water  can  be 
counted  upon  for  at  least  a  certain  portion 
of  every  year.  M.  Dupuis,  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer of  its  whole  navigable  course,  has  re- 
ported* that  the  obstacles  to  be  met  with 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  stream  are 
not  very  important.  The  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  border  country,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  organised  bands  of  Chinese  free- 
booters, are  more  formidable  liindrances  to 
its  navigation  than  any  shoals  or  rapids 
throughout  its  length.  That  the  existence 
of  this  important  and  convenient  route  to 
the  v/estern  provinces  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom should  have  become  known  to  us  only 
recently  is  a  fact  which  may  well  surprise 
us.  AVe  have  to  thank  the  above-named 
Frenchman,  M.  Dupuis,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  settled  at  the  treaty  port  of 
Hankow,  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  for  the 
proof  we  have  of  its  practicability. 

In  the  autumn  of   1872   that   gentleman, 
who  had  previously  travelled  over  the  more 


*  See  Petermann's  '  Mittlieilungen,'  &c.,  No. 
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western  parts  of  the  Empire,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  proceed  to  Yunnan  with  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  military  stores  for  the  use 
of  the  Imperial  forces  in  Yunnan,  com- 
manded l»y  a  mandarin  named  Ma.  The 
tlolilla  in  which  the  stores  were  embarked 
consisted  of  two  small  steamers  (we  believe 
old  Eno-lish  gunboats  which  had  been  sold 
out  of  lier  jVlajesty's  service  in  China),  a 
Chinese  junk,  and  a  steam-launch.  Early 
in  November,  M.  Dnpuis'  little  squadron 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuacum,  a  river 
which  he  had  been  informed  by  the  natives 
was  connected  with  the  Songlcoi  in  the  di- 
rection of  llannoi,  or  Kecho,  the  capital  of 
Ton-king.  The  state  of  that  province  had 
long  been  very  disturbed.  It  had  been  an- 
nexed in  modern  times  to  the  Empire  of 
Anam,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  a 
contest  for  the  succession  to  its  thi'one  be- 
tween two  sons  of  a  former  sovereign.  The 
court  of  Hue,  afraid  to  trust  the  natives  of 
the  conquered  district  in  high  posts,  fills  the 
latter  with  Anamese  or  mercenary  employes 
from  China.  The  yoke  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  inhabitants  is  hard,  and  in 
frequent  insurrections  they  have  shown 
their  desire  to  shake  it  off. 

M.  Dnpuis  was  in  consequence  regarded 
as  a  far  from  welcome  visitor  ;  and  he  was 
directed  to  wait  for  a  fortnight  until  a  reply 
1o  a  request,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
capital  for  instructions  concerning  him, 
could  arrive.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  was  informed  by  the  principal  man- 
darin that  his  superiors  would  require  three 
months  to  decide  upon  the  answer  which 
they  would  give  to  his  application  to  be 
permitted  to  proceed.  M.  I^upuis  seems  to 
have  understood  the  tactics  of  Mongolian 
officials.  He  expressed  his  readiness  to 
wait  even  longer  than  three  months  if  re- 
quired, but  begged  permission  to  move  to 
a  better  and  more  salubrious  anchorage 
higher  up  the  river.  This  was  granted. 
JJut  no  sooner  were  his  vessels  got  under 
way  than  he  steamed  on,  and  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  reached  IJannoi,  four  days 
after  entering  the  Songkoi  proper.  Here 
the  water  was  found  to  be  so  low  that  he 
had  to  tnmsfcr  his  cargoes  from  the  steam- 
ers to  light-draught  native  boats,  which  he 
hired  with  some  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  only 
in  January  187:5  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  two 
different  insurrections  in  Ton-king,  and  M. 
Dupuis  and  his  goods  had  to  pass  through 
not  only  the  Anamese  forces,  but  also 
throrgh  two  armies  of  rebels,  all  of  whom 
had  stationed  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river.     From  the   latter  he  re- 


ceived no  annoyance.  Indeed,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  the  leader 
of  one  of  them,  a  <Jhinese,  who  begged  his 
good  offices  with  the  Imperialist  officer,  Ma, 
to  secure  him  an  unmolested  return  to  his 
own  country,  whose  iKy^itrality  laws,  we  may 
suppose,  lie  had  broken  in  heading  an  insur- 
rection in  a  friendly  state.  Tliis  f;)vour  M. 
Dupuis  naturally  undertook  to  do  liim  ;  and 
in  fact  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  was 
able  to  extract  a  promise  from  Ma  that  the 
friendly  filibuster  should  suffer  no  incon- 
venience on  his  return  home.  On  March  4, 
the  flotilla  reached  a  place  called  Mong-kow 
at  the  head  of  the  navigable  Vr'aters  of  the 
Songkoi,  and  within  the  Yunnan  frontier. 
The  Chinese  general,  as  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, received  the  welcome  consignment  of 
stores  and  weapons  with  considerable  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  them  that  he  was 
able  soon  after  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  the  already  waning  power  of  the  Fan- 
thays,  or  Mohammedan  insurgents,  vvho  had 
long  opposed  him. 

M.  Dupuis,  whom  Ma  had  provided  with 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  set 
out  on  his  return  journey.  On  the  way 
down  he  preserved  the  same  friendly  rela- 
tions with  both  rebel  armies  that  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  establish  on  his  ascent 
of  the  river  ;  and  he  was  also  gratified  to 
find  that  the  governnient  forces  permitted 
him  to  pass  unnoticed.  A  companion,  M. 
Millot,  went  on  to  Hong  Kong  with  one  of 
the  steamers,  and  arrived  at  that  island 
just  eight  )nonths  after  he  had  left  it  in 
company  with  his  principal  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Songkoi  and  reach  Yunnan. 
The  latter  remained  behind  with  the  rest  of 
his  little  squadron  to  establish  a  place  of 
business  at  Hannoi. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Anam  was  signed  in  March  1874,  and  by  it 
the  latter  definitely  resigned  all  claim  to  the 
six  provinces  which  constituted  the  colony 
of  Lower  Cochin-China.  In  return  for  this 
the  rights  of  the  Emperor  Tu-Duk  over 
Ton-king  and  Upper  Cochin-China  were 
recognised ;  assistance  was  promised  him 
against  any  enemy  who  should  assail  his 
territories  ;  and  he  was  presented  with  five 
small  steam  vessels,  fully  equipped,  a  hun- 
dred guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rifles  and 
ammunition.  Moreover,  the  arrears  of  the 
money  indemnity  due  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  a  former  treaty  were  remitted. 
A  subsequent  treaty  of  commerce,  signed  in 
August  1874,  opened  to  foreign  trade  the 
three  ports  of  llannoi,  on  the  Songkoi, 
Ilaiphcng,  also  in   Ton-king,  and  Quinhon, 
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n  a  more  southern  province  of  the  Emperor 
of  Anam's  dominions. 

The  latter  agreement  had  not  been  con- 
cluded at  the  time  of  M.  Dupuis'  return  to 
Hannoi  from  Yunnan.  Either  his  attempt 
to  open  a  place  of  business  at  Hannoi,  or 
]iis  presumption  in  continuing  to  ascend  the 
river  after  being  warned  that  the  necessary 
permission  had  not  been  granted  him,  led  to 
his  being  detained  at  the  town  mentioned 
with  his  remaining  steamer  and  his  launch. 
His  detention  brought  about  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  tragic  episodes  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  French  in  Indo-China.  It 
is  possible  that  this  detention  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  that  M.  Dupuis  himself  per- 
sisted in  remaining,  in  spite  of  the  requests 
of  the  mandarins,  who  declared  themselves 
extremely  desirous  of  witnessing  his  depart- 
ure. At  all  events  an  expedition  was  sent 
from  Saigon  by  Admiral  Dupre,  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  twofold  object  of  clearing  up 
the  matter  and  of  opening  negotiations  for 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of 
which  we  have  just  made  mention.  The 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  two  vessels, 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Gar- 
nier,  the  companion  and  successor  of  De 
Lagree,  and  the  author  of  the  magnificent 
work  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

A  Chinese  mandarin  in  the  service  of  Tu- 
Duk  was  the  chief  official  at  Hannoi  when 
M.  Garnier  arrived  there.  This  personage 
gave  him  a  very  unfriendly  reception,  and 
his  conduct  was  such  that  the  French  officer 
expressed  a  belief  that  he  was  contemplating 
an  attack  on  him.  It  is  not  at  the  present 
day  very  clear  what  M.  Garnicr's  instruc- 
tions really  were.  That  the  government  of 
the  colony  were  prepared  to  force  on  mat- 
ters until  they  should  end  in  the  annexation 
of  the  parts  of  Ton-king  which  lie  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Songkoi — the  importance  of 
the  command  of  that  river  having  been  now 
proved  beyond  question  —  was  apparently 
believed  by  many  of  its  officers.  M.  Gar- 
nier may  have  been  directly  charged  to 
bring  this  about,  or  he  may  have  been 
allowed  to  depart  on  his  mission  with 
merely  a  hint  that  his  action,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  fully  approved  at 
Saigon.  At  this  moment  his  own  country- 
men do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  doubts 
upon  this  point.  As  to  one  matter  there 
can  be  but  little  question.  If  the  mandarins 
were  preparing  in  secret  to  make  an  attack, 
the  French  officer  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  them.  He  accordingly  opened 
fire  upon  the  citadel  of  Hannoi  from  his 
vessels,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
but  a  handful  of  men,  made  an  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  a  coup-de-main.      In  this  at- 


tempt he  was  successful  ;  and  so  rapid  had 
been  his  movements  that  he  did  not  lose  a 
single  man. 

Having  secured  himself  in  possession  of 
his  prize,  he  learned  that  bodies  of  rebels 
and  banditti  were  assembling  with  a  view 
to  wrest  it  from  him.  He  again  resolved  to 
anticipate  a  hostile  movement.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  several  points  from  which 
hostilities  were  threatened,  and  in  two  pro- 
vinces made  dispositions  to  meet  any  oppo- 
sition likely  to  be  encountered.  His  actions, 
indeed,  were  those  of  a  victorious  enemy  to 
whom  the  country  belonged  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  by  no  means  those  of  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  of  which  the  chief 
object  was  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial 
treaty.  During  his  absence  bands  of  Chinese 
filibusters,  who  have  come  to  be  designated 
at  Saigon  and  llong  Kong  the  '  Black  Flag 
Faction,'  and  who  possibly  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  mandarins  of  Tu-Duk, 
had  mustered  with  a  view  of  attaching  the 
citadel,  the  greater  part  of  whose  new  gar- 
rison had  accompanied  Garnier  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  during  which  he 
had  been  dismissing  officials  and  replacing 
them  by  others  of  his  own  nomination. 
After  repelling  an  attack  of  these  bandits, 
M.  Garnier,  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  only  thirty  men 
belonging  to  the  French  marines.  The  odds 
against  him  were  too  great,  the  sortie  was 
unsuccessful,  and  M.  Garnier  and  an  officer 
who  accompanied  him  were  both  killed.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  regret  that  a 
life. so  precious  to  France  should  have  been 
lost  in  a  miserable  struggle  with  a  band  of 
nameless  freebooters.  As  an  explorer,  an 
author,  and  a  gallant  officer,  Francis  Gar- 
nier had  given  proofs  of  a  rare  combination 
of  high  qualities  in  his  single  person  ;  and 
those  who  have  perused  the  story  of  his 
travels  as  related  by  himself,  and  that  of 
his  subsequent  career  as  told  by  others,  will 
sympathise  with  his  countrymen  in  the  grief 
which  they  cannot  but  experience  in  this 
untimely  cutting  oS  of  one  whose  deeds 
promised  to  rival  those  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro. 

The  facilities  ofEercd  to  trade  by  the 
proof  that  M.  Dupuis  has  given  of  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Songkoi,  and  the  possibility 
that  an  extensive  commerce  may  arise  with 
the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuan, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
more  than  ever  to  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Indo-China.  More  than  one  writer 
has  plainly  avowed  the  important  advan- 
tages which  his  countrymen  anticipate  from 
the  annexation  of  at  least  some  part  of  Ton- 
king.     The  trade  of  Europe  with  China  is 
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not  very  ancient ;  at  least  open  and  import- 
ant trade  between  them  is  not.  Yet,  since 
its  origin,  it  lias  undergone  more  than  one 
rcvolntion.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1841-2 
Canton  and  Macao  had  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  it.  After  the  opening  of  the 
five  ports  it  became  the  turn  of  Ilong 
Kong  ;  and  since  the  last  wars  the  sceptre 
has  departed,  to  a  great  extent,  from  our 
colony,  and  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of 
the  residents  at  Shanghai.  The  effect  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  late  convention, 
known  as  that  of  Chefoo,  may  be  to  give 
the  foremost  place,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
the  ports  on  the  Upper  Yang-tze.  These 
revolutions  have  been  noted  by  the  French 
in  Indo-China ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  is  much  reason  in  the  view  held  and 
expressed  by  them  that  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
may  bring  the  Ton-king  cities  to  the  top  of 
the  list  of  commercial  centres  in  the  far 
East.  The  reputed  wealth  and  population 
of  Western  China  seem  to  point  tliem  out 
as  promising  the  best  returns  to  those  who 
will  adventure  their  capital  in  opening  a  di- 
rect trade  with  them  ;  and  Haiphong  and 
Hannoi  may  become  to  the  west  of  China 
what  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  have  been 
to  the  south  and  east. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  in  Indo- 
China  a  '  manifest  destiny  '  of  which  the 
impelling  force  acts,  as  it  does  elsewhere, 
in  the  path  of  annexation.  Ton-king  hap- 
pens to  be  separated  from  French  Cochin- 
China  and  the  protected  dependency  of 
Cambodia  by  a  tolerably  wide  expanse  of 
country,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  it  by 
any  possible  '  rectification  of  frontiers.' 
But  the  claim  of  dominant  intruders,  which 
has  also  been  occasionally  raised  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  a  neighbouring 
state  which  is  being  ruined  by  misgovern- 
ment,  has  already  been  put  forward.  It  is 
declared  to  be  intolerable  that  so  fair  a  re- 
gion should  be  torn  by  the  factions  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  incompetence  or  cor- 
ruption of  Tu-Duk's  mandarins.  '  \Yhen 
under  the  government  of  a  civilised  people,' 
we  arc  told,  '  it  will  become  the  chief  outlet 
for  the  trade  of  Central  China.'  The  French 
(Consul  at  Hannoi,  who  has  lately  (in  1877) 
ascended  the  Songkoi,  has  reported  that 
the  banks  of  that  river  are  quite  in  the 
liands  of  the  outlaws  of  the  Black  Flag  fac- 
tion, who,  like  the  old  barons  on  the  Rhine 
levy  an  excessive  black-mail  on  all  merchants 
who  navigate  it  with  their  goods.  Until 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  government 
of  Ton-king,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
state  of  things  will  continue  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  right  of  an  European 


nation  to  dispossess  those  who  at  present 
misgovern  it,  there  can  be  little  doul>t  of 
the  benefits  that  will  be  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  by  the  substitution  of  such  an 
administration  as  that,  for  instance,  which 
has  made  of  Lower  Cochin-China  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  state,  for  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  its  present  governors. 

French  visitors  have  painted  an  attractive 
picture  of  the  country   on  wliich  has  been 
bestowed  so  much  attention  of  late.     Lying 
between   an   extended   chain   of  mountains 
and  the  sea,  it  is  scored  by  numerous  rivers, 
which  supply  it  with  a  vast  system   of  in- 
ternal communications  and  unfailing  irriga- 
tion for  its  many  fields  of  rice.     The  fertile 
plains  are  surrounded  by  lofty  heights,  rich 
with  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  tropical 
vegetation.     Orange  trees,  as  large  as  oaks, 
perfume  the  air  with  their    ever-blooming 
flowers,  and  the  tall  and  graceful  areca  palm 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  level  rice-fields. 
Even  in  the  plains  the  heat  is  not  excessive  ; 
by  night  there  is  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  day  winds  from   the  sea 
lower  the  temperature  and   render  it  easily 
supportable   by   Europeans.      It    has    been 
found  that  they  can  travel   throughout  the 
country  Avithout  danger  of  sunstroke,  which 
has  struck  down  so  many  victims  in  Cochin- 
China.     Masses  of  granite  and  syenite  form 
the  mountains,  the   spurs  of  which  contain 
quartz,  marble,  and  limestone.     In   certain 
districts  both  gold    and    silver    mines    arc 
worked.     The    latter    produce  between  six 
and   seven    thousand   pounds   annually.     A 
French  missionary  has  estimated  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  collected  at  a  high  figure,  and  has 
based  his  calculation   on  the   remarkable  re- 
sults of  his  observations.     His  statement  is: 
*  On    y   nourrit   des    canards    -pour   le  seul 
profit  de  Vor  que  Von  retire  cie  leurs  excrt- 
ments.''     The  gold-dust  must  necessarily  be 
very  abundant  in  the  mud  of  the  rivers,   on 
which,  as  in  China,  multitudes  of  ducks  are 
reared,   to   make  this    strange    method    of 
gold-seeking  at  all  remunerative.     Tin,  zinc, 
and  copper  are  found  near  the  northern  fron- 
tier.    The   successful  manner  in  which   the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  has 
been  made  available  for   use,  by  the  aid  of 
the    Chinese   workmen   who    flock    to    the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  holds  out  fair 
promise  of  the    result  should   these  newly 
found  treasures  ever  be   unlocked,  lying  as 
they  do  so  much  nearer  to  the  great  labour- 
field  of  the  Eastern  world. 

What  is  really  wanted  in  these  countries 
to  develope  to  the  full  their  evidently 
almost  boundless  resources  is  an  influx  of 
capital,  now  that  its  investment  has  been 
made  fairly  secure  by  the  extension  of  the 
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French  dominion.  ITow  much  we  shall  be 
the  gainers  by  its  being  so,  time  will  prob- 
ably soon  convince  us.  Tlie  slight  murmurs 
of  jealousy  which  were  heard  amongst  the 
foreign  communities  of  Ilong  Kong  and  the 
treaty  ports  at  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
Saigon  were  soon  hushed  when  the  new 
fields  which  Indo-China  opened  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  for  some  years  unre- 
muneratively  invested  in  operations  in 
China  and  Japan,  came  to  be  understood. 
In  the  spring  of  1876  her  Majesty's  ship 
'  Egeria,'  under  the  command  of  Com- 
mander William  Castle,  R.X.,  escorted  Sir 
Brooke  Robertson,  of  her  Majesty's  Consu- 
lar Service,  to  the  Island  of  Hainan  to  estab- 
lish a  British  Consulate  at  the  port  of  Hoi- 
how,  newly  opened  under  the  terms  of  a 
convention  with  China.  Commander  Castle 
extended  his  voyage  to  Haiphong  in  Ton- 
king,  and  thence  he  ascended  the  river  in  a 
boat  to  Hannoi.  He  found  that  British  en- 
terprise had  already  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  in  those  places  ;  and  we  may  believe  that, 
Avhatever  may  be  the  benefits  which  the 
late  y  established  intercourse  with  Anam 
and  the  short  route  to  Western  China  which 
passes  its  territories  will  confer  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  our  relative  share 
of  them  will  not  be  small. 

The  coast  of  the  Anamese  Empire  con- 
tains several  very  admirable  harl)Ours,  be- 
sides roadsteads  which  afford  a  perfectly 
sheltered  and  secure  anchorage  during  the 
season  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  The  right 
to  use  these  and  to  establish  coal  depots  at 
them  is  likely  to  be  of  material  assistance  to 
the  steam  traffic  to  the  eastward  of  Singa- 
pore, The  increased  space  which  would  be 
available  for  freight-paying  cargo  in  vessels, 
which  could  replenish  their  stock  of  fuel 
en  route  without  going  much  out  of  their 
course,  will  probably  prove  of  immense  im- 
portance to  shipowners  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  trade  in  these  days  of  narrow  profits. 
The  advantage  of  having  such  ports  to  run 
to,  in  case  of  accident  to  ship  or  machinery, 
will  be  very  readily  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  to  struggle  up  the  China  Sea 
against  the  boisterous  north-east  monsoon. 
At  present  a  disabled  vessel  has  no  course 
open  to  her  except  to  run  back  to  Saigon  or 
Singapore,  or  stand  across  under  sail  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  many  hundreds  of  miles 
out  of  her  direct  road. 

The  progress  of  Lower  Cochin -Chin  a  has 
been  rapid.  The  drain  upon  the  money  re- 
sources of  the  mother  country  Avas  greater 
and  more  apparent  some  years  ago  than  it  is 
now.  At  present  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
more  than  balances  the  local  expenditure  ; 
and  last  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  between 


eighty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds.  This 
sum,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out, 
represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost  in 
men  and  material  to  the  mother  country. 
The  additional  responsibility  of  defending 
an  outlying  dependency,  not  naturally  very 
secure  against  attack,  which  falls  upon  the 
forces  of  France  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  is  by  no  means 
light.  Daring  the  late  war  much  anxiety 
was  felt  as  to  the  behaviour  of  some  Ger- 
man war-vessels  which  were  known  to  be 
cruising  in  the  neighbouring  seas  ;  and  steps 
were  actually  taken  to  erect  batteries  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  Saigon.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  which  in  1867 
numbered  a  little  over  half  a  million  souls, 
have  now  advanced  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  the  result  of  annexations, 
Chinese  and  Cambodian  immigration,  and 
the  regular  increase  of  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation. The  people  of  Cambodia,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  number  about  one  mil- 
lion. In  1874  the  number  of  ships  which 
entered  the  port  of  SaVgon  was  387,  of 
those  which  sailed  398.  In  the  year  1876 
these  numbers  were  455  and  448  respect- 
ively ;  it  should  be  noted  that  only  twenty 
per  cent,  in  each  case  bore  the  French  flag. 
The  chief  export  of  the  colony  is  rice  ;  in 
1875-6  the  total  was  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  piculs  (the  j)icul  is  133  lbs.) ;  and 
we  were  assured  on  high  authority  at  Saigon 
that  the  export  for  the  year  1876-7  would 
reach  to  seven  millions.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  coffee  has  been  introduced  or 
much  extended  and  improved  of  late  ;  and 
hopes  have  been  entertained  of  profitably 
cultivating  the  sugar-cane  and  thus  entering 
into  competition  with  the  sugar-producers 
of  Formosa,  who  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  begun  to  make  themselves  known  in 
the  Eastern  maricet.  In  1866  there  were  in 
the  colony  forty-nine  schools  attended  by 
little  over  twelve  hundred  scholars  ;  in  1870 
these  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  schools,  and  the  scholars  attending  to 
five  thousand.  The  '  Annuaire  '  for  1876, 
as  regards  higher  education,  states  that  there 
are  now  thirty  '  principal  '  schools — of  which 
one  is  a  college — with  more  than  two 
thousand  pupils. 

These  figures  will  perhaps  show  with 
sufficient  distinctness  how  greatly  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country  has  advanced 
since  the  French  occupation.  Whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  advantages  to 
France  herself  which  have  been  derived  from 
her  acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  far  East, 
we  can  have  none  as  to  the  benefits  which 
she  has  conferred  upon  her  new  citizens, 
and  on   that   commerce   of   which  we   our- 
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selves  have  so  large  a  share.  The  former 
history  of  French  colonisation  is,  as  it  were, 
repeating  itself  in  a  certain  fashion.  France 
sowed  that  others  inight  reap  the  harvest. 
The  colonies  which  she  planted  came  into 
the  posssesion  of  others,  Lower  Canada  and 
Louisiana  dominated  the  months  of  streams 
as  mio-hty  as  that  which  cuts  its  way  through 
the  rice-swamps  of  Lower  Cochin-China. 
Already  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  which 
has  s[)rung  up  with  the  latter  dependency 
has  been  obtained  by  those  who  are  not 
compatriots  of  the  gallant  and  self-devoted 
men  whose  health  was  shattered  or  whose 
lives  were  sacriliced  in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  their  country  oyer  these 
remote  and  previously  little  known  regions. 
But  happily  the  jealousy  and  hostility  which 
formerly  armed  against  each  other  the  rival 
colonial  enterprises  of  France  and  England 
are  now  laid  at  rest,  we  hope  for  ever  ;  in 
China  our  troops  have  fought  the  battle  of 
civilisation  side  by  side  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  these  French  settlements  in  Lido- 
China  will  serve  only  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mon influence  of  Western  civilisation. 


Art.  IV. — Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Sumner.  By  Edward  Pierce.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Boston  and  London  :   1878. 

Of  the  American  travellers  and  guests,  who 
have  appeared  in  our  times  in  English  so- 
ciety, Mr.  Charles  Sumner  was  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  popular.  He  had 
not  the  dignity  and  self-control  which  en- 
abled Mr.  Adams  to  maintain  himself  in  an 
honourable  and  difficult  position,  amidst 
the  discord  of  nations  and  the  tumult  of 
civil  war.  lie  had  not  the  charm  of  high 
breeding  and  historical  associations  which 
distinguishes  Mr.  Winthrop.  lie  had  not 
the  literary  genius  and  celebrity  of  Mr. 
Motley,  lie  had  not  the  wealth  and  social 
standing  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  it  was  that  opened  the 
best  society  in  England  to  a  young  lawyer 
of  Massachusetts,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  had  achieved  no  great  distinction  in 
his  own  profession,  and  was  then  wholly  un- 
known in  political  life.  Mr.  Sumner  came 
to  Europe  as  a  student.  In  I'aris  he  assidu- 
ously followed  the  lectures  of  half  a  dozen 
professors,  and  applied  himself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  French  language,  lie  was 
furnished  with  some  good  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  England,  as  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Judge   Story  and  a  promising  young  advo- 


cate of  Boston.  lie  was  a  fair  Latin 
scholar  ;  and  as  he  was  blessed  with  a  re- 
tentive memory,  he  recalled  with  case  the 
results  of  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous 
reading.  In  the  law,  lie  had  done  more  as 
a  reporter  of  Story's  judgments  and  an 
essayist  on  juridical  questions,  than  as  an 
advocate,  lie  had  neither  wit  nor  humour, 
and  neither  his  letters,  now  published,  uor 
our  own  recollections  of  his  conversation, 
retain  any  evidence  of  marked  intellectual 
originality  or  power.  Nevertheless,  the 
motto  of  Charles  Sumner,  when  he  arrived 
in  London  in  May  1888,  was  veni,  vicli,  vici. 
Within  a  few  days  he  became  the  favoured 
guest,  and  ere  long  the  friend,  of  men  of  law 
and  men  of  letters — of  judges,  and  of  states- 
men, of  country  gentlemen  and  women  of 
the  world,  in  the  most  brilliant  year  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  which  London  baa 
known  in  the  present  century. 

In  1838,  Queen  Victoria  had  recently 
ascended  the  throne.  Her  Majesty's  corona- 
tion drew  to  the  capital  of  Britain  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  The  Ministry  was  in- 
vigorated by  the  favour  of  a  new  and  liberal 
Court ;  the  country  was  hopeful  of  the 
blessings  of  an  auspicious  reign.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  bench  of  justice,  which 
more  particularly  interested  a  forensic 
visitor,  tilled  by  more  men  of  mark  and 
power.  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  beside  Lord  Chancellor 
Co^tenham,  whose  merits  as  an  Equity 
Judge  were  not  contested.  Lord  Denman 
presided  with  consummate  dignity  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;  Tindai  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  Lord  Abinger  in 
the  Exchequer,  a  court  which  was  also 
strengthened  by  the  vigorous  intellect  of 
Baron  Parke.  Lord  Langdale  sat  at  the 
Rolls.  Campbell  and  Kolfe  were  the  Law 
Oflicers  of  the  Crov/n.  Follett,  Pemberton, 
Pollock,  Thesiger,  Kelly,  Charles  Austin, 
James  Wigram,  Knight  Bruce,  and  others, 
their  rivals,  might  all  be  heard  in  a  single 
cause.  Bethell  and  Cockburn  brought  up 
the  rear.  To  most  of  these  eminent  men 
the  young  Bostonian  was  prom{)tiy  intro- 
duced. He  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
kindliness  with  which  they  received  him  in 
their  ranks,  as  if  he  had  already  achieved 
success  in  life  equal  to  their  own  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  thjs  ready  acceptance  of  a 
young  and  unknown  stranger  was  a  proof 
that  they  discerned  in  him  a  promise  of 
that  success  in  the  future.  Nor  was  their 
expectation  vain.  What  was  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  and  abundant  success  in  a 
society  which  is  sometimes  accused  of  cold- 
ness and  reserve  ?     It  was  mainly  the  fresh- 
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ness  and  enthusiasm  of  Sumner's  nature — 
his  candid,  liberal  disposition — his  com- 
plete freedom  from  affectation — the  naivete 
of  his  admiration  for  the  highly  cultivated 
intellects  of  Europe,  and  his  veneration  for 
the  traditions  of  our  common  race  and  his- 
tory. His  genial  and  confiding  manners 
disarmed  prejudice.  His  own  intense  en- 
joyment of  society  rendered  others  sociable. 
Without  the  slightest  abandonment  of  his 
own  country  and  opinions,  he  had  the  tact 
to  show  that  he  had  come  to  Europe  to  see 
European  life  and  not  to  display  American 
peculiarities.  Paris  and  Rome,  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg  were,  each  in  its  own  way,  as 
attractive  to  him  as  London  :  in  short  he 
became  during  his  journey  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  To  these  qualities  he  added  that  of 
a  copious  and  spirited  letter-writer — an  ac- 
complishment which,  we  fear,  has  expired 
with  the  last  generation  ;  and  he  dashed  off 
to  his  friends  at  Boston  in  vivid  language 
the  rapid  impressions  of  his  journey. 

These  letters  form  the  staple  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us.  Mr.  Pierce,  his  literary 
executor,  has  given  us  a  large  collection  of 
them,  delightfully  regardless  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  discretion.  We  have  heard  him 
accused  of  '  gross  impropriety  ;'  but  as  we 
discover  in  these  records  nothing  malicious 
or  untrue,  we  think  the  indiscretion  may  be 
condoned.  The  editor  has  annexed  to  them 
notes — not  always  accurate — to  inform  the 
American  public  what  these  personages 
were,  who  welcomed  Sumner  into  tkeir 
magic  circle,  and  whom  he  criticised  with 
freedom  in  the  confidence  of  private  friend- 
ship. We  certainly  require  no  such  guide, 
for  some  of  them  are  still  alive,  and  all  of 
them  were  intimately  known  by  anyone  who 
belonged  to  the  society  of  London  at  that 
period  or  for  some  years  afterwards.  The 
result  is  that  this  publication  is  to  us  in  the 
highest  degree  entertaining.  The  shades 
of  the  old  magic-lantern  pass  rapidly  before 
us.  The  well-lvnown  figures  reappear  at 
the  dinner  table,  on  the  bench,  and  at  the 
bar ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sumner 
for  preserving  a  multitude  of  those  fugitive 
impressions  which  seemed  already  to  have 
vanished  for  ever. 

Of  Charles  Sumner's  early  life  it  is  need- 
less to  say  much.  He  was  born  at  Boston 
in  1811  of  respectable  parents,  his  father 
being  a  lawyer  of  good  reputation,  who  was 
chosen  Clerli  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Massachusetts,  when  Joseph  Story 
was  Speaker,  and  afterwards  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  an  office  which, 
we  presume,  bears  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  our  Scottish  sheriffs  than  to  the  English 
functionary    of    the     same     title.     Young 


Charles  distinguished  himself  at  the  Latin 
School  in  Boston,  and  retained  through  life 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Latin  classics. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1826,  and 
left  it  with  credit  in  1 830.  He  hesitated 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
at  one  moment  seemed  destined  to  subside 
into  a  schoolmaster  or  a  professor.  But  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  prevailed  for  a  time 
over  his  literary  tastes,  whilst  the  steady 
friendship  of  Judge  Story  determined  his 
vocation  in  life.  His  own  disposition  was 
somevvhat  desultory.  Indeed  he  never  at- 
tained to  what  could  be  termed  legal  emi- 
nence. Like  our  own  '  Historicus  '  he  ex- 
celled in  treating  broad  questions  of  inter- 
national or  public  law  on  great  principles 
and  with  extended  learning,  rather  than  in 
the  minute  application  of  positive  law  and 
procedure  to  private  rights  and  wrongs.  It 
might  be  said  of  him  that  his  clients  were 
nations  and  states  rather  ^than  individuals. 
He  was  early  retained  to  defend  British  in- 
terests before  the  American  Courts  in  the 
celebrated  cases  of  the  '  Creole  '  and  the 
*  Caroline.'  This  sort  of  practice  makes  a 
reputation  for  a  man,  though  not  always  an 
income.  But  it  was  not  often  that  he  acted 
as  an  advocate  of  any  views  but  those  which 
favoured  the  interests  of  his  own  country. 
On  leaving  London,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
England,  his  first  act  in  Paris  was  to  write 
and  publish  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  ex- 
treme claims  of  the  United  States  to  the 
North-Eastern  boundary  ;  and  in  most  of 
the  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  the 
past  thirty  years  between  the  two  countries 
England  found  in  Sumner  an  eager  and  im- 
passioned opponent,  whose  patriotism  was 
at  least  equal  to  his  law.  As  a  law^yer  he 
owed  all  his  most  solid  attainments  to  the 
influence  of  the  great  master,  Judge  Stor}-, 
who  regarded  and  treated  him  with  heredi- 
tary affection.  While  still,  in  the  Law 
School  he  began  to  write  for  the  '  Ameri- 
can Jurist '  and  other  periodicals,  and  before 
long  he  was  engaged  in  reporting  the  de- 
cisions of  his  illustrious  friend,  the  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  best  character  of  him  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes  is  that  traced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Story,  the  son  of  that  great  jurist, 
himself  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the 
arts ;  and  we  may  quote  a  few  passages 
which  bring  the  man  af.  once  before  us. 

'I  was  a  mere  boy  when  I  first  knew  him, 
but  the  affectionate  kindness  which  he  then 
showed  me  remained  unclouded  by  the  sliglit- 
est  shadow  until  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
father  was  in  a  class  two  years  before  my 
father  at  Harvard ;  and  when  Charles  Sumner 
entered  the  Law  School,  my  father  took  an 
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interest  in  him  at  first,  because  of  his  father, 
and  this  interest  soon  ripened  into  a  warm 
alfection.  My  first  recollections  of  him  are  at 
this  period.  He  used  to  come  to  our  house 
some  two  or  three  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
to  his  long  conversations  I  used  to  listen 
night  after  night  with  eager  pleasure.  His 
simplicity  and  directness  of  character,  his  en- 
tliusiasm  and  craving  for  information,  his 
lively  spirit  and  genial  feeling,  immediately 
made  a  strong  impression  on  me.  My  father 
was  very  fond  of  him,  always  received  him 
with  a  beaming  face,  and  treated  him  almost 
as  if  he  were  a  son  ;  and  we  were  all  delight- 
ed to  welcome  him  to  our  family  circle.  He 
was  free,  natural,  and  naive  in  his  simplicity, 
and  plied  my  father  with  an  ever-flowing 
stream  of  questions  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that 
the  responses  were  as  full  and  genial  as  heart 
and  mind  could  desire.     . 

'  He  was  then,  as  ever  in  after  life,  an  in- 
defatigable and  omnivorous  student.  He 
lived  simply,  was  guilty  of  no  excesses  of  any 
kind,  went  very  little  into  society,  and  de- 
voted his  days  and  nights  to  books.  Shortly 
after  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  he  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Dane  Law  School,  and 
I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  text-book  in  the 
library  of  the  contents  of  which  he  had  not 
some  knowledge.  Nor  was  this  a  superficial 
knowledge,  considering  its  extent  and  his 
youth,  lie  had  acquainted  himself,  also,  with 
the  lives,  characters,  and  capacity  of  most  of 
the  authors,  and  could  give  a  fair  remme  of 
the  contents  of  most  of  their  works.  His 
room  was  piled  with  books:  the  shelves  over- 
flowed and  the  floor  was  littered  with  them. 
Though  a  devoted  student  of  law,  he  did  not 
limit  his  reading  to  it,  but  ranged  over  the 
whole  field  of  literature  with  eager  interest. 
He  was  at  this  time  totally  without  vanity, 
and  only  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
information  on  every  subject.  Behind  every 
work  he  liked  to  see  and  feel  tJie  man  who 
wrote  it,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Whenever  a  particular  question 
interested  him,  he  would  come  to  my  father 
and  talk  it  over  with  him,  and  discuss  it  by 
the  hour. 

'  lie  had  no  interest  in  games  and  athletic 
sports;  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  fished  or 
shot  or  rowed ;  had  no  fancy  for  dogs  and 
horses;  and,  in  a  word,  was  without  all  those 
tastes  Avhich  are  almost  universal  with  men  of 
his  age.  As  for  dancing,  I  think  he  never 
danced  a  steji  in  his  life.  Of  all  men  I  ever 
knew  at  his  age,  he  was  the  least  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  women.  Men  he  liked  best, 
and  with  them  he  preferred  to  talk.  It  was 
in  vain  for  tlie  loveliest  and  liveliest  girl  to 
seek  to  absorb  his  attention.  He  would  at 
once  desert  the  most  blooming  beauty  to  talk 
to  the  plainest  of  men.  This  was  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  to  us,  and  we  used  to 
lay  wagers  with  the  pretty  girls,  that  with  all 
their  art  they  could  not  keep  him  at  their 
side  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Nor  do  I  think 
we  ever  lost  one  of  these  bets.  I  remember 
particularly  one  dinner  at  my  father's  iiouse, 
when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  take  out  a  charminsr 


woman,  so  handsome  and  full  of  esprit  that 
any  one  at  the  table  might  well  have  envied 
him  his  position.  She  had  determined  to 
hold  him  captive,  and  win  her  bet  against 
us.  But  her  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  his  other  side  was  a  dry  old  sa- 
vant^  packed  with  information;  and  witliin 
five  minutes  Sumner  had  completely  turned 
his  back  on  his  fair  companion,  and  engaged 
in  a  discussion  with  tlie  other,  which  lasted 
the  whole  dinner.  We  all  laughed.  She 
cast  up  her  eyes  deprecatingly,  acknowl- 
edged herself  vanquished,  and  paid  her  bet. 
Meantime,  Sumner  was  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  jest  or  of  the  laughter.  lie  had  what 
he  Avanted, —  sensible  men's  talk.  He  had 
mined  the  savant  as  he  mined  everyone 
he  met,  in  search  of  ore,  and  was  thoroughly 
pleased  with  what  he  got. 

'  Though  he  was  an  interesting  talker,  he 
had  no  lightness  of  hand.  He  was  kindly  of 
nature,  interested  in  everything,  but  totally 
put  off  his  balance  by  the  least  persiflage; 
and,  if  it  was  tried  on  him,  his  expression  was 
one  of  complete  astonishment.  He  was  never 
ready  at  a  retort,  tacked  slowly,  like  a  frig- 
ate when  assaulted  bj^  stinging  feluccas,  and 
was  at  this  time  almost  impervious  to  a  joke. 
He  had  no  humour  himself,  and  little  sense 
of  it  in  otiiers;  and  his  jests,  when  he  tried 
to  make  one,  were  rather  cumbrous.  But  in 
'  jilain  sailing  '  no  one  could  be  better  or  more 
agreeable.  He  was  steady  and  studious,  and 
though  genial,  serious  in  his  character;  while 
we  were  all  light,  silly,  and  full  of  animal 
spirits,  which  he  sympathised  with  but  could 
not  enter  into.     . 

'  I  do  not  think,  in  his  early  years,  he  had 
any  great  ambition,  lliat  developed  itself 
afterwards.  Circumstances  and  accidents 
forced  him  forward  to  the  van,  and  he  be- 
came a  leader  terribly  in  earnest.  He  had 
the  same  high-mindedness,  the  same  single 
aim  at  justice  and  truth,  the  same  inflexible 
faith  and  courage  then  that  ever  after  charac- 
terised him.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  105-7.) 

Certain  it  is  that  at  this  period  of  Sum- 
ner's life,  and  for  long  afterwards,  he  had 
not  '  found  out  his  task,'  and  the  course  he 
folIoAved  led  by  devious  ways  to  great  ends. 
A  law  school  followed  by  a  law  office  could 
ill  satisfy  his  desires.  At  tlirec-and-twenty 
we  find  him  travelling  to  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  day  ;  and  he  had  not 
long  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  he  threw 
up  liis  law  lectures  and  his  briefs,  raised  or 
borrowed  a  sum  of  live  thousand  dollars, 
and  started  for  the  grand  tour  in  Europe. 
This  was  certaiuh'  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  a  passionate  desire  to  see  and  know  the 
wise  and  good  and  great  men  of  other  coun- 
tries— to  breathe  a  wider  atmosphere  than 
the  cultivated  but  close  circle  of  Boston 
.society  could  afford.  Ilere  was  a  man  en- 
tering upon    life,    with   scarce   a  thou.sand 
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pounds  he  could  call  his  own,  depending 
entirely  upon  his  professional  exertions  and 
success,  who  threw  everything  aside  to  see 
something  of  lands  of  older  traditions  and  a 
higher  intellectual  life.  For  these,  and  no 
vulgar  love  of  pleasure,  were  Sumner's  ob- 
jects. The  Americans,  like  ourselves,  are 
sometimes  called  a  money-loving  people. 
Bat  Sumner  had  nothing  sordid  in  his  na- 
ture ;  his  life  was  one  of  ardent  aspiration 
towards  the  greatest  and  the  best.  He 
looked  upon  law,  not  as  a  means  of  making 
an  income,  but  as  the  science  of  justice 
and  equity.  He  looked  upon  society  a?  the 
best  means  of  forming  the  character  and  of 
employing  the  faculties  of  men.  Wild  as 
the  adventure  might  seem,  the  time  came, 
though  it  was  long  years  afterwards,  when 
he  had  his  reward.  The  nobler  path  he 
had  chosen  led  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and 
he  too  lived  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
orators  and  patriots  of  his  country. 

He  landed  in  France  from  the  American 
packet  on  December  28,  1837,  after  a  pass- 
age of  twenty  days.  Prince  Le-boo  was 
hardly  more  surprised  when  he  first  saw  his 
face  in  a  looking-glass,  than  Charles  Sumner 
at  the  first  aspect  of  Europe.  Often  as 
these  first  impressions  of  a  new  country 
have  been  reported,  there  is  a  sort  of  nov- 
elty in  them  which  never  tires  ns,  and  we 
must  quote  his  first  notice  of  Havre,  where 
he  had  just  arrived. 

'Dec.  28,  1837.— At  length  in  Havre,  with 
antiquity  staring  at  me  from  every  side.  At 
four  o'clock  this  morning  weighed  anchor, 
and  drifted  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  wind 
to  the  docks ;  a  noble  work,  contrived  for  the 
reception  of  vessels,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion of  An  IX.  Bonaparte  V  Consul, — the 
labour  of  this  great  man  meeting  me  on  the 
very  threshold  of  France.  Dismissed  from 
the  custom-house  we  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
New- York,  where  a  smiling  French  woman 
received  us,  and  we  were  shown  each  of  us  to 
a  chamber.  The  house  was  small  and  nar- 
row, and  the  stairs  composed  of  tiles;  but 
the  chamber  into  which  I  was  conducted  har- 
monised with  my  anticipations  of  a  French 
apartment.  The  room  was  of  moderate  size, 
with  a  floor  of  hexagon  tiles  partially  covered 
with  a  neat  rug-like  carpet;  with  a  bed 
plump  and  neat  as  imagination  could  picture, 
wdth  a  crimson  coverlet  and  curtains ;  with 
curtains  to  the  window  of  linen  with  a  border 
bf  red,  and  with  two  engravings  in  the  room 
of  some  of  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  whole  was  un-American.  I 
should  have  known  that  I  was  in  a  foreign 
place  even  if  the  reality  of  a  sea-voyage  had 
not  given  me  the  completest  assurance  of  it. 
My  apartment  taken,  for  which  I  am  to  pay 
three  francs  per  day,  I  at  once  escaped  to 
view  the  city.  And  here  I  felt  a  gush  of  in- 
terest at  every  step.     Nothing  was  like  what 


I  had  been  accustomed  to.  Everything  was 
old ;  ■  and  yet  to  me  everything  was  new. 
Every  building  which  I  passed  seemed  to  have 
its  history.  Old  Time  himself  seemed  to  look 
down  from  its  roof.  And  yet  there  was  little 
in  the  way  of  architecture;  the  single  ele- 
ment of  interest  was  antiquity  combined  with 
novelty.  I  saw  but  one  street  with  a  side- 
walk. All  others  slanted  from  the  side  to  the 
centre,  ad  mediam  filam  vice,  where  there  was 
the  gutter;  and  all  were  slippery  with  mud 
and  moisture,  and  uncomfortable  to  the  feet 
from  the  large  stones  with  which  they  were 
paved.  Scrub  horses  witii  heavy  and  incon- 
venient harness;  men  and  women  with  huge 
wooden  shoes  which  clattered  over  the 
stones ;  women  in  caps  and  without  bonnets ; 
market  women  on  donkeys  and  horses  with 
panniers  containing  their  provisions  on  either 
side, — these  constantly  met  my  eye.  I  felt 
as  I  looked  about  me  that  I  was  in  a  country 
where  custom  and  prescription  were  regard- 
ed; where  changes,  and  of  course  jimprove- 
ments,  were  slow  to  be  introduced,  from  the 
impression  that  what  was  established  was  for 
the  best.  In  the  United  States  the  extreme 
opposite  of  this  character  prevails.  Nothing 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  ^change  and  experi- 
ment. 

'Dec.  29,  1837. — New  scenes  have  been 
rising  upon  me  with  each  moment ;  I  find  my- 
self now  with  midnight  at  hand,  and  new  ob- 
jects were  breaking  upon  me  until  I  closed 
the  door  of  my  chamber.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve in  my  personal  identity.  Such  is  the 
intensity  of  my  present  experience,  that  all  I 
jiave  undergone  to  reach  here  seems  obliterat- 
ed.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  217-9.) 

He  arrived  in  Paris  a  day  or  two  later, 
but  without  the  most  essential  of  all  ac- 
quirements— a  power  of  speaking  French. 
Llis  first  acquaintance,  M.  Foelix,  the  editor 
of  a  Law  Review,  was  a  poor  specimen  of  a 
Parisian,  for  he  was  a  German  jurist,  full 
of  Teutonic  learning,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  bore.  But  Foelix  launched  him 
in  the  right  direction.  He  took  two  French 
masters,  followed  the  lectures  of  all  sorts  of 
professors,  attended  the  theatres  and  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  at  last  fluttered  on  his  own 
wings  into  society.  These  Parisian  letters 
are  amusing,  but  we  must  pass  them  by 
for  more  interesting  matter.  Sumner  re- 
turned to  Paris  more  than  once  in  after 
life,  and  then  he  was  far  better  able  to  en- 
joy and  appreciate  its  attractions. 

On  May  14,  1838,  he  writes  : — 

'  I  am  starting  for  England,  and  bow  my 
soul  leaps  at  the  thought  !  Land  of  my 
studies,  my  thoughts,  and  my  dreams  ! 
There,  indeed,  shall  I  "pluck  the  life  of 
life."  The  page  of  English  history  is  a 
familiar  story.  The  English  law  has  been 
my  devoted  pursuit  for  years,  English  politics 
my  pastime,  and  the  English  language  is  my 
own.     I  shall  then  at  once  leap  to  the  full 
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enjoyment  of  all  the  mighty  interests  that 
England  afT(;rtis;  and  I  sliall  be  able  to  min- 
gle at  once  with  its  society,  catch  its  tone, 
and  join  in  its  conversation,  attend  the  courts, 
and  follow  all  their  proceedings  as  those  at 
home.' 

His  expectations  were  not  disappointed. 

'  Sumner's  acquaintance  with  English  soci- 
ety,' says  his  biographer,  'was  wider  and 
more  various  than  any  previously  enjoyed  by 
an  American,  and  even  exceeded  that  of  most 
Englishmen.  The  remarkable  favour  wiiich 
he  everywhere  met  Avas  noted  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  rememberecl,  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  "when 
an  American  gentleman,  tlie  gifted  Charles 
iSumner,  was  in  England,  his  popularity  in 
society  became  justly  so  great  and  so  general, 
that  his  friends  began  to  devise  wliat  circle 
there  was  to  show  him  which  he  had  not  yet 
seen,  what  great  house  that  he  had  not  yet 
visited."  A  few  months  after  his  return 
home,  '^iv.  Hayward  referred  to  him  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review,"  as  the  reporter  of 
Judge  Story's  decisions,  "who  recently  paid 
a  visit  of  some  duration  to  this  country,  and 
presents  in  his  own  person  a  decisive  proof 
that  an  American  gentleman,  without  otticial 
rank  or  widespread  reputation,  by  mere  dint 
of  courtesy,  candour,  an  entire  absence  of 
pretension,  an  appreciating  spirit,  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  may  be  received  on  a  perfect 
footing  of  equality  in  the  best  English  cir- 
cles, social,  political,  and  intellectual;  which, 
be  it  observed,  are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to 
the  itinerant  note-taker,  who  never  gets  be- 
yond the  outskirts  or  the  show-houses."  ' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  302-B.) 

We  shall  not  imitate  Mr.  Pierce  by  tran- 
Rcribino-  a  long  catalogue  of  names,  either 
too  familiar  or  too  little  known  to  another 
generation  for  them  to  interest  the  reader. 
But  some  of  Sumner's  sketches  of  the  per- 
sons he  met  deserve  to  be  quoted.  lie  was 
not,  however,  a  good  reporter  of  society  ; 
few  people  are.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as 
to  fix  on  paper  that  floating  etbcrial  essence 
which  constitutes  good  conversation.  It 
is  taken  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  air,  which 
never,  like  Baron  Munchausen's  echoes, 
gives  it  back  again. 

The  first  letters  of  introduction  Sumner 
delivered  in  London  were  addressed  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan — the 
first  opened  to  him  a  great  English  man- 
sion, the  second  the  society  of  the  judges 
and  the  bar.  To  what  is  called  '  fashion- 
able life  '  he  was  indifferent,  and  there  are 
no  traces  of  it  in  his  letters.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  honorary  member  of  four 
clubs,  the  Athenanun,  the  Travellers',  the 
Garrick,  and  Alfred's. 

Not  to  weary  our  readers  with  too  many 
lawyers,  we  will  make  a  dash  at  one  of  dear 
old  John  Kenyon's  breakfasts  —  Kenyon, 


that  mild  and  kindly  Epicurean,  who  has 
left  no  great  literary  reputation  behind  him, 
for  his  verses  were  quaffed  and  forgotten 
like  a  glass  of  champagne,  but  who  was 
never  happier  than  when  his  literary  friends 
surrounded  his  table. 

'  London  :  July  ,3,  1838. 
'My  dear  Ililliard, — You  love  literature 
better  than  law,  and  I  know  Avill  be  better 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  men  who  move  in  the 
quiet  walks  where  haunt  the  poet,  the  au- 
tiior,  and  the  artist,  than  of  the  gowned  and 
wigged  followers  of  the  law.  Of  judges  and 
lawyers  I  see  enough  daily;  much,  also,  of 
politicians ;  perhaps  I  may  say  the  same  of 
literary  men.  I  have  already  written  you 
some  hasty  lines  on  some  of  the  wits  I  meet 
at  clubs.  There  are  others  and  worthier  that 
I  have  met'under  other  circumstances.  There 
is  Walter  Savage  Land  or.  1  know  you  ad- 
mire his  genius.  I  first  met  him  at  Mr.  Ken- 
yon's; he  was  there  at  dinner  with  a  consid- 
erable party.  I  could  not  dine  there,  as  I 
was  already  engaged  for  the  same  evening 
with  the  Solicitor-General;  but  I  was  very 
kindly  asked  to  stop  there  a  little  while 
till  they  went  down  to  dinner.  Landor 
was  dressed  in  a  heavy  frock-coat  of  snuff 
colour,  trousers  of  the  same  colour,  and 
boots;  indeed,  he  wore  a  morning  dress, 
which  one  is  more  inclined  to  notice  here 
than  among  us  wdiere  the  distinction  between 
a  morning  and  evening  dress  is  less  imperi- 
ously settled.  He  is  about  lifty-five,  with  an 
oi:)en  countenance,  firm  and  decided,  and  a 
head  grey  and  inclining  to  baldness.  We 
got  into  conversation ;  dinner  wasnnnounced, 
and  Landor  and  myself  walked  downstairs 
together.  In  the  hall  I  bade  him  "good 
evening."  "  But  where  are  you  going  V  said 
he;  "  you  dine  with  us,  surely  V  I  then  ex- 
plained to  him  the  necessity  I  was  under  of 
dining  elsewhere;  when  he  asked  whcrxj  he 
should  call  upon  me.  I  told  him  tUat  I 
would  rather,  with  his  permission,  have  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  him  (at  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's).  But  our  host  at  once  arranged  the 
difficulty  by  inviting  us  both  to  breakfast  a 
few  days  ahead.  At  breakfast  he  was  in  the 
same  dress  as  before.  I  was  excessively 
stupid;  for  I  had  been  up  at  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam's  ball  till  four  o'clock,  and  tiie  breakfast 
was  very  early.  Landor's  conversation  was 
not  varied,  but  it  was  animated  and  energetic 
in  the  extreme.  We  crossed  each  other  sev- 
eral times :  he  called  Napoleon  the  weakest, 
littlest  man  in  history;  whereas  you  know 
my  opinion  to  the  contrary.  He  considers 
Shakespeare  and  Washington  the  ^f-o  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  Cromwell  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereigns.  Conversation  turned 
upon  Washington;  and  I  was  asked  why  he 
was  still  suffered  to  rest  in  the  humble  tomb 
of  Mt.  Vernon.  I  then  mentioned  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  to  remove  his  body  to  the 
Capitol,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  it  to  be  done 
on  the  part  of  his  legal  rei^resentatives.  In 
making  this  statement,  I  spoke  of  the  '*  ashes 
of  Washington,"  saying  "  that  his  ashes  still 
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reposed  at  Mt.  Vernon."  Landor  at  once 
broke  upon  me,  with  something  like  fierce- 
ness :  "  Why  will  you,  Mr.  Sumner,  who  speak 
with  such  force  and  correctness,  employ  a 
word  which,  in  the  present  connection,  is  not 
English  ?  Washington's  body  was  nev§r 
burnt;  there  are   no  ashes, — say,   rather  re- 

'  Dining  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  a  few  even- 
ings since,  I  met  another  literary  man,  whom 
I  saw  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     There  was 
Lord  Lansdowne  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
garter  across  his  breast  and  the  star  on  his 
coat  —  kind,    bland,     amiable;     Lady    Lans- 
downe,— neat,   elegant,  lady-like.     Next  me 
was  the  daughter,  about  nineteen, — pale  and 
wan,  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  extremely  well- 
informed.     I   conversed   with   her  during  a 
long  dinner,  and  we  touched  topics  of  books, 
fashion,    coronation,  &c.,  and  I  found  her  to 
l)0ssess  attainments  which  certainly  do  her 
honour.     She  was   kind  enough  to  mention 
that  she  and  her  mother  had  been  reading 
together  the  work  of  a  countryman  of  mine, 
Mr.  Prescott ;  that  they  admired  it  very  much, 
and  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances  un- 
der wliich  it  was  written  made  them  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  author  and  desire  to  see 
him.     During  the   dinner,    I  was  addressed 
across  the  table,    which  was  a  large  round  ' 
one,    by  a  gentleman  with   black   hair  and 
round  face,  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 
The  question  was  put  with  distinctness  and 
precision,  and  in  a  voice  a  little  sharp  and 
above  the  ordinary  key.     I  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  for  some  time ;  till  by 
and  by.  I  heard  him  addressed  by  some  one, 
— "  MacaulSy."     I  at  once  asked  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  who  sat  on  mj  right,  if  that  was  T. 
B.  M.,  just  returned  from  India,  and  was  told 
that  it  was.     At  table,  we  had  considerable 
conversation ;  and  on  passing  to  the  drawing- 
room,  it  was  renewed.     He  is  now  nearly  or 
about  forty,  rather  short,  and  with  a  belly  of 
unclassical    proportions.       His    conversation 
was  rapid,  brilliant,  and  powerful;  by  far  the 
best   of   any   in    the   company,    though    Mr. 
Senior  was  there,  and  several  others  of  no 
mean  powers.     I  expect  other  opportunities 
of  meeting  him.     He  says  that  he  shall  aban- 
don politics,  not  enter  Parliament,  and  addict 
himself  entirely  to  literature.'     (Vol.  i.  pp. 
;i28-8.) 

Macaulay,  liowever,  was  not  one  of  Sum- 
ner's friends  or  favourites.  He  thought  his 
incessant  brilliancy  of  conversation  op- 
pressive, and  after  his  return  to  America 
seemed  rather  more  pleased  than  surprised 
that  he  had  not  had  more  success  as  a 
minister. 

The  following  picture  of  Lord  Dennian 
and  Lord  Brougham  is  graphic  enough  : — 

'  I  have  recently  breakfasted  with  Lord 
Denman,  as  I  was  so  engaged  as  not  to  be 
able  to  accept  his  invitation  to  dinner.  Bland, 
noble  Denman  !  On  the  bench  he  is  the  per- 
fect model  of  a  judge, — full  of  dignity  and 
decision,  and  yet  with  mildness  and  suavity 


which  cannot  fail  to  charm.  His  liigh  per- 
sonal character  and  his  unbending  morals 
have  given  an  elevated  tone  to  the  bar,  and 
make  one  forget  the  want,  perhaps,  of 
thorough  learning.  In  conversation  he  is 
plain,  unaffected,  and  amiable.  I  talked 
with  him  much  of  Lord  Brougham.  He  as- 
sured me  that  Brougham  was  one  of  the 
greatest  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  woolsack, 
and  that  posterity  would  do  him  justice  when 
party  asperities  had  died  away.  (Of  Loid  B. 
by-and-by.)  I  told  Lord  Denman  the  opinion 
you  had  formed  of  Lord  B.,  from  reading  his 
judgments;  and  his  Lordship  said  that  he 
was  highly  gratified  to  liear  it.  Denman 
called  the  icig  "the  silliest  thing  in  Eng- 
land," and  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  is  trying  to  carry  a  bill  through  the  Lords, 
allowing  witnesses  to  affirm  in  cases  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  and  inquired  of  me  about 
the  practice  in  America ;  but  he  said  he  could 
not  venture  to  allude  to  any  American  usage 
in  the  Lords,  for  it  would  tell  against  his 
measure.  Think  of  this  !  I  must  Aot  omit 
to  mention  that  Lord  Denman  has  invited  me 
to  visit  him  on  the  Home  Circuit,  where  I 
shall  certainly  go,  as  also  to  the  Western, 
and  to  the  North  Welsh  Circuit, — perhaps 
also  the  Oxford ;  and,  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
Northern.  To  all  of  these  I  have  had  most 
cordial  invitations. 

'  I  have  heard   Lord   Brougham   despatch 
several  cases  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  one 
or  two  were  matters  with  which  I  was  entire- 
ly familiar.     I  think  I  understand  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  weakness  as  a  judge;  and 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  tends  to 
alter  the  opinion  I  had  formed.     As  a  judge, 
he  is  electric  in  the  rapidity  of   his  move- 
ments :  he  looks  into  the  very  middle  of  the 
case  when  counsel  are  just  commencing,  and 
at   once  says,    "There   is   such   a   difficulty 
[mentioning  it]  to  which  you  must   address 
yourself;  and,  if  you  can't  get  over  that,  I  am 
against  you."     In  this  way  he  saves  time,  and 
gratifies  his  impatient  spirit ;  but  he  offends 
counsel.     Here  is  the  secret.     I  have  heard 
no  other  judge  (except  old  Allan  Park)  inter- 
rupt counsel  in  the  least.     In  the  meantime, 
Brougham  is  restless  at  table,  writes  letters; 
and  as  Baron  Parke  assured  me  (Parke  sits  in 
the  Privy  Council),  wrote  his  great  article  in 
the   "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April  last  at 
the  table  of  the  Privy  Council.     I  once  saw  the 
usher  bring  to  him  a  parcel  of  letters,  prob- 
ably  from   the   mail — I   should  think  there 
must  have  been  twenty-five — and  he  opened 
and  read  them,  and  strewed  the  floor  about 
him  with  envelopes ;  and  still  the  argument 
went  on.     And    very    soon    Brougham   pro- 
nounced  the  judgment  in  rapid,   energetic, 
and  perspicuous  language — better  than  I  have 
heard  from  any  other  judge  on  the  bench.     I 
have  already  quoted  the  ojjinion  of  Denman. 
Barristers  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  not 
conceded  to  him  the  jiosition  accorded  by  the 
Lord    Chief  Justice,    but    still    have  placed 
him  high.     Mylne,  the  reporter,  an  able  fel- 
low,   says  that  he   is   infinitely   superior   to 
Lyndhurst,    and  also  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  his 
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latter  days.  In  the  Lords  I  have  heard  Brough- 
am— with  his  deep,  husky  notes,  with  liis 
wonderful  command  of  language,  which 
keeps  you  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement. 
I  found  myself  several  times  on  the  point  of 
crying  out  "  Hear  I'' — thus  running  imminent 
risk  of  the  polite  attentions  of  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod  !  '     (Vol.  i.  pp.  330-2.) 

Lord  Brougliani  took  a  strong  fancy  to 
Sumner,  gave  him  letters  to  the  .Judges  on 
the  Xorthorn  Circuit,  and  invited  him  to 
Brougham  Hall.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
lie  returned  these  civilities  by  a  very  dis- 
paraging account  of  his  host. 

II is  picture  of  Wordsworth  at  Keswick 
is  more  pleasing  : — 

•My  dear  Hilliard, — I  have  seen  Words- 
worth !  Your  interest  in  this  great  man,  and 
the  contrast  which  he  presents  to  that  master 
spirit  I  have  already  described  to  you,  induce 
me  to  send  these  lines  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  my  last.  How  odd  it  seemed  to 
knock  at  a  neighbour's  door,  and  inquire, 
••  "Where  docs  Mr.  WordsTVorth  live  ?"  Think 
of  rapping  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ask- 
ing for  3Ir.  Shakespeare,  or  Mr.  Milton  !  I 
found  the  poet  living,  as  I  could  have  wished, 
with  worldly  comfort  about  him,  and  without 
show.  His  house  was  not  so  large  or  so  ele- 
gant as  to  draw  the  attention  from  its  occu- 
])ant;  and  more  truly  did  I  enjoy  myself,  for 
the  short  time  I  was  under  its  roof,  than  when 
in  the  emblazoned  halls  of  Lord  Brougham. 
The  house  is  situated  on  the  avenue  leading 
to  Rydal  Hall ;  and  the  i:»oet  may  enjoj%  as  if 
they  were  his  own,  the  trees  of  the  park  and 
the  ancestral  cawdng  of  the  rooks  that  almost 
darkened  the  air  Avith  their  numbers.  His 
house  and  grounds  are  pretty  and  neat;  and 
lie  was  so  kind  as  to  attend  me  in  a  turn 
round  his  garden,  pointing  out  several  truly 
delightful  views  of  the  lakes  and  mountains. 
I  could  not  but  remark  to  him,  however,  that 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  was  more  interesting 
to  me  than  even  the  remarkable  scenery  be- 
fore us.  The  house  itself  is  unlike  those  in 
which  I  have  been  received  lately:  and  in  its 
whole  style  reminded  me  more  of  home  than 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  England.  I  took 
tea  with  the  poet,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  in  this  country,  saw  a  circle  round 
a  table  at  this  meal ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  at 
six  o'clock,  when  always  before  in  England  I 
have  been  preparing  for  dinner.  I  mention 
these  little  things,  in  order  to  give  you  a 
familiar  view  of  Wordsworth.  I  cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  to  you  my  high  gratification 
at  his  manner  and  conversation.  It  was  sim- 
ple, graceful  and  sincere;  it  had  all  those 
things,  the  absence  of  which  in  Brougham 
gave  me  so  much  i)ain.  I  felt  that  I  was  con- 
versing with  a  superior  being;  yet  I  was  en- 
tirely at  my  ease.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
sixty-nine, — an  age  when,  in  the  coui-se  of 
nature,  the  countenance  loses  the  freshness  of 
younger  years;  but  his  was  still  full  of  ex- 
pression. Conversation  turned  on  a  variety 
of  topics:  and  here  I  have  little  to  record"; 

VOL.    CXLVII.  E— ' 


for  there  were  no  salient  parts,  though  all 
was  sensible,  instructive,  and  refined.  He 
spoke  warmly  on  the  subject  of  copyright 
and  of  slavery.  He  showed  me  the  American 
edition  of  his  works  in  one  volume,  and  ex- 
pressed the  great  pleasure  it  had  given  him ; 
he  thought  it  better  executed  than  any  work 
of  the  kind  in  England  or  France.  I  amused 
him  not  a  little  by  telling  him  that  a  French- 
man recommended  himself  to  me, on  my  arrival 
in  Paris,  as  a  teacher  of  French,  by  saying 
that  he  had  tanght  the  great  English  poet 
Wordsworth.  The  latter  assured  me  that  he 
had  not  had  a  French  instructor  since  his 
dancing- master  I  '     (Vol.  i.  pp.  355-6.  j 

The  venerable  poet  having  told  Sumner 
that  he  regarded  the  publication  of  personal 
and  domestic  details  about  himself  as  a 
breach  of  confidence,  Sumner  would  hai'dly 
have  sanctioned  this  use  of  th'?m  'to  fill 
his  page  of  a  book.'  Indeed  it  must  be  said 
that  his  whole  coiTCspondence  is  written 
with  a  degree  of  confidential  franknesss 
which  excludes,  on  his  part,  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  an  intention  to  publish  it. 
Sumner  speaks;  with  pleasure  of  his  having 
known  the  three  most  eminent  founders  of 
this  Journal,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  and 
Jeffrey  ;  and  of  these  three  he  assigns  the 
palm  in  conversation  to  Jeffrey,  whose  pre- 
cise and  rather  laboured  language  suited  the 
American  taste.  Bat  in  more  places  than 
one  he  does  great  injustice  to  Lockhart,  and 
even  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Probably  Lockhart  turned  his  dark  side  to 
the  enthusiastic  young  republican,  which  he 
was  not  unlikely  to  do.  Richard  Ford  did 
the  same,  in  the  exuberance  of  Tory  intol- 
erance, though  they  afterwards  became 
friends.     But  these  were  rare  exceptions. 

One  little  editoi'ial  anecdote,  which  is  new 
to  us,  we  must  be  permitted  to  quote. 
Sumner  asked  Jeffrey  how  he  explained  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  fine  article  on  the 
life  of  Burns,  which  was  his  first  contribu- 
tion to  this  Journal,  differed  so  much  in 
style  from  his  later  productions.  '  Oh  I ' 
said  Jeffrey,  '  because  I  altered  it,  and  Car- 
lyle  was  vexed  at  my  interference.' 

Sumner  had  heard  Carlyle  lecture  in  Lon- 
don, and  thus  describes  him  : — 

'He  seemed  like  an  inspired  boy;  truths 
and  thoughts  that  made  one  move  on  the 
benches  came  from  his  apparently  uncon- 
scious mind,  couched  in  the  most  grotesque 
style,  and  yet  condensed  to  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity— childlike  in  manner  and  feeling,  and 
yet  reaching  by  intuition  points  and  extremes 
of  ratiocination  which  others  would  not  so 
well  accomplish  after  days  of  labour,  if  in- 
deed they  ever  could.' 

And  upon  his  return  from  the  Xorth  he 
visited  the  sage   of   Chelsea,   then   recently 
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established  in  the  house  he  has    since    con- 
tinued to  inhabit  for  so  many  years. 

'  Another  morning  was  devoted  to  Car- 
lyle.  His  manners  and  conversation  are  as 
unformed  as  his  style;  and  yet,  withal, 
equally  full  of  genius.  lu  conversation, 
he  piles  thought  upon  thought  and  imagin- 
ation upon  imagination,  till  the  erection 
seems  about  to  topple  down  with  its  weight. 
He  lives  in  great  retirement — I  fear  almost  in 
poverty.  To  him,  London  and  its  mighty 
maze  of  society  are  nothing;  neither  he  nor 
his  writings  are  known.  Young  Milnes  (whose 
poems  you  have  doubtless  read)  told  me  that 
nobody  knew  of  his  existence ;  though  he, 
Milnes,  entertained  for  him  personally  the 
greatest  regard.  Carlyle  said  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  history  of  literature  was  his  re- 
cent receipt  of  fifty  pounds  from  America,  on 
account  of  his  "French  Revolution,"  which 
had  never  yielded  him  a  farthing  in  Europe 
and  probably  never  would.  I  am  to  meet 
Leigh  Hunt  at  Carlyle's.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  32-3.) 

Forty  years  have  made  a  great  difference 
in  all  save  the  stubborn  Scotlish  originality 
of  this  remarkable  man  ! 

But  we  have  been  led  to  anticipate.  On 
his  way  back  from  tl)e  North,  Sumner  saw 
something  of  the  great  country  houses  of 
England,  for  he  paid  visits  to  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe  at  Wortley,  to  Lord  Fitzwilliara  at 
Wentworth  and  Milton,  and  to  Mr.  Coke, 
mewly  created  Lord  Leicester,  at  Ilolkhara. 
Mr.  Coke  was  probably  then  the  only  sur- 
A'ivor  whose  voice  had  been  raised  in  Par- 
liament for  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
in  the  great  American  war.  At  Milton  our 
:Bostonian  was  placed,  rather  cruelly,  on  the 
back  of  a  Yorkshire  hunter,  with  which  he 
soon  parted  company,  and  he  was  struck 
with  boundless  astonishment  at  the  hunting 
parsons,  then  not  uncommon  in  that  noble 
>eounty.     Sumner's  tastes  were  more  refined. 

"*  I  have  seen  York  Minster.  These  won- 
'derful  piles  of  Gothic  architecture  fill  my 
mind  with  an  intenser  glow  than  aught  else  I 
have  seen  or  felt  in  England.  Is  not  that  say- 
ing a  good  deal  ?  My  happiest  moments  in 
this  island  have  been  when  1  saw  Salisbury 
and  Durham  cathedrals.  Much  happiness 
have  I  enjoyed  in  the  various  distinguished 
and  interesting  society  in  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  mingle;  but  greater  than  all  this 
was  that  which  I  felt  when  I  first  gazed  upon 
the  glorious  buildings  I  have  mentioned. 
Then  it  was  that  I  Avas  in  communion  with 
no  single  mind — bright  and  gifted  though  it 
be  —  but  witli  whole  generations.  Those 
voiceless  walls  seemed  to  speak ;  and  the  old- 
en time,  with  its  sceptered  pall,  passed  be- 
fore me.  Oh!  itwas with  a  thrill  of  i^leasure 
that  I  looked  from  the-spire  of  Salisbury,  and 
wandered  among  the  heavy  arches  of  Dur- 
,ham,  which  I  can  never  forget.  At  Durham 
I  was  with  a  most  distin-xuished  ornament  of 


the  church — Dr.  Gilly — and  with  my  name- 
sake, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  Gaily 
Knight,  the  old  college  friend  of  Byron,  and 
with  Dr.  Buckland;  but  those  venerable 
walls  were  more  interesting,  by  far,  than  all 
that  these  men  could  say.  And  I  remember 
no  feast  so  rich  in  elevated  pleasure— not 
those  where  the  contributions  of  wit  and 
learning  have  "outdone  the  meats,  outdone 
the  frolic  wine."  '     (VoL  i.  pp.  373-4.)  ]., 

Apropos  of  refinement,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  of  it  in  those  days  at 
the  Court  of  the  maiden  Queen  at  Windsor. 

'  Rich,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  visit 
him  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  obtained  sj^ecial 
permission  from  her  Majesty  to  show  me  the 
private  rooms.  I  went  down  to  breakfast, 
where  we  had  young  Murray  (the  head  of  the 
household),  Lord  Surrey,  &c.  Lord  Byron, 
who  you  knoAV  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  is 
a  pleasant,  rough  fellow,  who  has  not  many 
of  the  smooth  turns  of  the  courtier.  He  came 
rushing  into  the  room  where  we  were,  crying 
out,  "  This  day  is  a  7eal  sneezer  ;  it  is  a  ruin 
one  indeed.  Will  her  Majesty  go  out  to- 
day '«"  Lord  Surrey  hoped  she  would  not, 
unless  she  would  ride  at  the  "  slapping  pace" 
at  which  she  went  the  day  before,  which  was 
twenty  miles  in  two  hours.  You  understand 
that  her  suite  accompany  the  Queen  in  her 
equestrian  excursions.  Lord  Byron  proposed 
to  breakfast  with  us;  but  they  told  him  that 
he  must  go  upstairs  and  breakfast  with  "  the 
gals" — meaning  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
and  maids  of  honour — Countess  of  Albemarle, 
Lady  Byron,  Lady  Littleton,  Miss  Cavendish, 
&c.  The  ladies  of  the  liousehold  breakfast 
by  themselves,  and  sometimes  her  Majesty 
comes  in  and  joins  them,  though  she  gener- 
ally breakfasts  quite  alone;  the  gentlemen 
of  the  household  also  breakfast  by  them- 
selves. Very  soon  Lord  Byron  came  bounc- 
ing down,  saying,  "Murray,  'the  gals' 
"  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  stale  eggs  in 
the  castle."  Again  the  ladies  sent  a  ser; 
vant  to  Murray  (who  I  have  said  is  the  head 
of  the  royal  household),  complaining  that 
there  was  no  Scotch  marmalade.  Murray 
said  it  was  very  strange,  as  a  very  short  time 
ago  he  paid  4for  seven  hundred  pots  of  it. 
You  will  understand  that  I  mention  these  tri- 
vial occurrences  to  let  you  know  in  the  sim- 
plest way  what  j^assed.  Of  the  splendours 
of  Windsor  you  have  read  a  hundred  times, 
and  all  your  friends  who  have  been  abroad 
can  recount  them ;  but  such  little  straws  as  I 
am  blowing  to  you  will  give  you  indications 
of  the  mode  of  life  and  manners  in  the  castle. 
After  breakfast  (it  having  been  mentioned  to 
the  Queen  that  I  had  arrived),  we  went  into 
the  i^rivate  apartments,  which  are  never 
shown  except  during  the  Queen's  absence. 
Ihe  table  was  spread  for  dinner,  and  the  plate 
was  rich  and  massive.  I  did  not  like  the 
dining-room  so  well  as  Lord  Leicester's  at 
Holkham,  though  it  is  more  showy  and  bril- 
liant. The  dravving-iooms  were  quite  rich. 
While  wandering  around  with  Mr.  Rich  and 
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Lord  Byron,  we  met  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in 
her  morning-dress — a  short,  squab  person — 
who  returned  our  profound  obeisance  with  a 
gracious  smile  (you  see  I  have  caught  the 
proper  i^lirase.)  Some  of  the  pictures  at 
Windsor  are  very  line.  I  liave  never  before 
seen  anytiiing  by  liubcns  that  pleased  me,  or 
tliat  1  could  tolerate  (except,  perhaps,  a  pic- 
ture at  Ilolkham).  There  is  one  room  devot- 
ed to  Itubens.  They  were  kind  enough  to 
invite  we  to  visit  them  again  at  the  castle, 
and  Murray  told  me  that  a  horse  would  be  at 
my  disposal  to  ride  in  the  park  and  see  the 
Virginia  water.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  IG.) 

The  commencement  of  term  brought  Sum- 
ner back  to  London,  and  he  assiduously  at- 
tended the  courts  in  AVestininster  Kali, 
writing  to  his  master,  Judge  Story,  minute 
accounts  of  the  judges  and  the  bar.  I'at- 
teson  and  Parke  he  justly  places,  as  law- 
yers, at  the  head  of  the  Common  Law 
Judges  then  on  the  Bench,  and  the  latter 
delighted  Sumner  by  his  courtesy,  his  read- 
ing, and  liis  social  distinction.  To  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Vauglian  he  was  under  great  personal 
obligations,  but  he  admits  that  his  legal 
learning  was  slender.  They  used  to  say 
that  he  was  a  judge  by  prescriiytion,  that  is, 
ho  owed  his  promotion  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  brother.  Sir  Ilenvy  Halford,  was 
the  King's  physician.  At  the  bar,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  attractive  figure  was  un- 
doubtedly Sir  William  Follett,  and  Sumner's 
sketch  of  him  is  delicately  traced. 

'  Sir  AVilliam  Follett  is  truly  a  loveable  per- 
son ;  and  one  great  secret  of  his  early  success 
has  been  his  amiability.  He  is  about  forty- 
two,  and  is  still  youthful  in  manners  and  con- 
duct. As  a  speaker  he  is  fluent,  clear,  and 
distinct,  with  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
voice.  lie  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  law: 
when  it  comes  to  the  stating  a  law  point  and 
its  argument,  he  is  at  home,  and  goes  on 
without  let  or  hindrance,  or  any  ajiparent 
exertion.  His  business  is  immense,  and  he 
receives  many  briefs  which  he  hardly  reads 
before  he  rises  in  court.  Ilis  income  is  proba- 
iiiy  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Strange  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  bar,  lie  is  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mhere  I 
have  heard  them  call  for  "Follett,  Follett !" 
and  here  he  shows  a  parliamentary  eloquence 
of  no  common  kind,  and  also  wins  by  his  at- 
tractive manner.  He  is  the  great  favourite 
of  the  Tories,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  return 
to  power,  would  be  Lord  Chancellor— a  leap 
wonderful  to  take,  l)ut  which,  all  seem  to 
agree,  would  be  allowed  to  him.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — such 
is  the  favour  to  him — I  think  he  might  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Tories  in  the  Com- 
mons, if  he  would  consent,  wliich  is  not  at 
all  probable.  I  do  not  think  his  politics  are 
founded  on  much  knowledge.  Circumstances 
have  thrown  him  into  the  Tory  ranks,  where 
he  will  doubtless  continue.     He  has  little  or 


no  information  out  of  his  profession — seems 
not  lo  have  read  or  thought  much,  and  yet  is 
always  an  .agreeable  companion.  I  feel  an 
attachment  for  him,  so  gentle  and  kind  have 
I  always  found  him.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  55-G.) 

It  is  curious  that  Sumner  should  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  man  who  at  that 
time  was  probablv  the  most  able  and  acute 
member  of  the  whole  profession,  namely, 
Mr.  I'embcrton,  afterwards  Lord  Kings- 
down.  But  l*emberton  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  Rolls,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  his  shy,  unostentatious  nature, 
accompanied  by  a  fastidious  dread  of  stran 
gers,  probably  kept  him  entirely  out  of  Sum- 
ner's reach.  His  subseC|Uent  career  as  a 
judge  at  the  Privy  Council  showed  that 
Pemberton  was  really. the  man  who  com- 
binid  with  the  most  accurate  learning  the 
utmost  breadth  and  vigour  of  judicial 
power. 

Not  having  known  Pemberton,  the  man 
who  most  excited  Sumner's  admiration  wan 
Charles  Austin.  In  him  lie  found  com- 
bined the  talents  of  a  great  advocate  witli 
boundless  reading,  originality  of  thought, 
and  power  of  intellect — gifts  which  rendered 
him  as  captivating  in  society  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession.  Sumner  re- 
garded him  as  the  only  real  jurist  he  had 
met  in  England  ;  and  in  fact,  though  in- 
ferior in  solid  learning  to  his  eminent 
brother  John,  such  was  Charles  Austin's 
versatility  that  there  Avere  few  branches  of 
the  law  he  had  not  explored.  It  is  ever  to 
be  lamented  that  his  great  gifts  were  M'asted 
on  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  when 
the  time  came  that  he  might  have  entered 
Parliament  and  risen  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
legal  influence,  his  health  failed,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  world.  Sumner  first  met 
Austin  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Durham's  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

'  At  Lord  Durham's  we  had  an  interesting 
party.  There  were  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Charles  Buller,  Jo- 
seph Parkes,AVard,  son  of  "  Tremaine"  AVard, 
and  M.P.,  whose  motion  on  Irish  affairs 
nearly  upset  the  ministry;  Charles  Austin 
(the  first  lawver  in  England,  me  judicc)  ;  Gib- 
bon Wakefiehl,  Stanley,  M.P.  (not  Lord), 
and  3Iiss  JIartineau,  who  seemed  surprised  to 
meet  me  there.  His  Lordship  is  remarkable 
in  personal  appearance  —  slender,  upright, 
with  an  open  countenance,  coal-black  hair 
and  eyes,  lie  is  very  frank  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  and  uses  good  language, 
without  being  fluent.  There  is  also  a  slight 
trcmulousncss  in  his  voice,  which  is  not  a  lit- 
tle strange  in  one  so  long  accustomed  to  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  language  and  thought  he  does 
not  lack  boldness.  We  were  at  a  round  table 
a  la  Franraisc,  and  I  sat  between  Buller  and 
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Lord  Durham.  His  Lordship  said  that  all 
the  Canadian  politicians — Papineau  and  all- 
were  petty  men ;  and  that  he  qhould  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  them  all  recalled, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  them.  To 
one  accustomed  to  politics  on  the  broad  stage 
of  Europe,  provincial  actors  seemed  weak 
and  paltry.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  truth 
there  was  in  tlie  present  reports  with  regard 
to  the  hostile  intentions  of  Russia  towards 
England.  "  Not  a  word  of  truth,"  said  ha; 
"I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me  idiot,  if 
tliere  is  a  word  of  truth."  You  know  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  for 
a  long  time.  He  said  that  Russia  was  full  of 
friendly  regard  for  England;  and  he  pro- 
nounced Urquhart,  who  is  now  going  about 
the  kingdom  preaching  against  Russia,  "a 
madman."  ...  I  happened  to  tell  a 
story  that  I  had  heard  from  Lord  Brougham: 
he  looked  me  in  the  eye,  and  asked  my  au- 
thority for  it.  I  replied,  "Lord  Brougham; 
I  had  it  from  his  own  lips."  "  Did  you'bver 
verify  it  ?"  was  the  short  but  significant  reply. 
I  have  selected  these  little  things,  because 
they  at  once  reveal  in  a  few  words  his  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  some  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  illustrate  his  frankness.  Another 
subject  was  discussed  with  a  freedom  which 
could  not  have  been  found,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  at  the  table  of  any  other  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom.  The  question  was  started  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  crown,  the 
present  King  of  Hanover  would  be  permitted 
to  ascend  the  throne.  Lord  Durham  was  the 
only  person  in  all  the  comi^any  who  thought 
he  would  be.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  said : 
"  For  one,  I  would  be  damned  if  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  "Zaw^/"  .  .  .  Among  the 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  province 
committed  to  his  charge,  Lord  D.  mentioned 
that  he  wished  to  have  Goat  Island  blown  up 
by  gunpowder  in  order  to  unile  the  Canadian 
and  American  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  thus  give 
unity  to  the  whole  !  His  Lordshijj's  house  is 
a  very  good  one,  and  in  some  of  its  rooms  re- 
minds one  of  a  country-place.  I  i:)assed  an 
hour  with  him  one  forenoon  in  conversation: 
lie  is  strongly  liberal,  but  a  monarchist.  He 
\vould  abolish  the  corn-laws, grant  the  vote  by 
ballot,  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  trien- 
nial Parliaments;  but  he  would  not  touch 
primogeniture — the  worst  thing  in  England. 
On  this  subject  I  had  no  little  conversation 
with  him — not  to  say  an  argument.  I  regard 
lum,  however,  as  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
opinions,  and,  as  such,  a  most  valuable  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  possesses  courage, 
considerable  acquirements,  and  a  capacity  for 
receiving  information  from  others.  I  need 
not  say  that  he  has  none  of  the  great  attri- 
butes of  Brougham — his  intense  activity,  his 
various  learning,  his  infinite  command  of  lan- 
guage. ...  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
ever  written  you  about  Charles  Austin.  He 
is  a  more  animated  speaker  than  FoUett — 
perhaps  not  so  smooth  and  gentle  ;  neither  is 
he,  I  think,  so  ready  and  instinctively  saga- 
cious in  a  law  argument;  and  yet  he  is  power- 
ful here,  and  is  immeasurably  before  FoUett 


in  accomplishments  and  liberality  of  view. 
He  is  a  fine  scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in 
English  literature  and  the  British  Constitu- 
tion.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  38-40.) 

Even  the  verjuice  of  the  poet  Rogers 
melted  into  honey  on  the  arrival  of  this 
American  stranger,  and  a  season  in  London 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  a 
breakfast  in  the  enchanted  cell  of  St.  James's 
Place.  But  Sumner  was  not  altogether 
taken  in  by  the  elaborate  courtesy  of  his 
reception. 

'  I  believe  I  have  often  written  you  about 
Rogers.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently in  society ;  never  did  I  like  him  till 
I  enjoyed  his  kindness  at  breakfast.  As  a 
converser  Rogers  is  unique.  The  world,  or 
report,  has  not  given  him  credit  enough  for 
his  [great  and  peculiar  powers  in  this  line. 
He  is  terse,  epigrammatic,  dry,  infinitely  to 
the  point,  full  iof  wisdom,  of  sarcasm,  and 
cold  humour.  He  says  the  most  ill-natured 
things,  and  does  the  best.  He  came  up  to 
me  at  Miss  Martineau's,  where  there  was  a 
little  party  of  very  clever  people,  and  said  : 
"Mr.  Sumner,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  benevo- 
lence in  you  to  come  here."  Determined  not 
to  be  draM'n  into  a  slur  upon  my  host,  I  re- 
plied :  "  Yes,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  benevolence  to 
myself."  As  we  were  coming  away,  Rogers, 
Harness,  Babbage,  and  myself  were  walking 
together  down  the  narrow  street  in  which 
Miss  M.  lives,  when  the  poet  said:  "Who 
but  the  Martineau  could  have  drawn  us  into 
such  a  hole  ?"  And  yet  I  doubt  not  he  has  a 
sincere  liking  for  Miss  M.  ;  for  I  have  met  her 
at  his  house,  and  he  afterwards  spoke  of  hei 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  His  various  say- 
ings that  are  reported  about  town, and  his  con- 
\ersationasIhadcaughtit  at  evening  parties, 
had  impressed  me  with  a  great  admiration  of 
his  powers,  but  with  a  positive  dislike.  I 
love  frankness  and  truth.  But  his  so- 
ciety at  breakfast  has  almost  obliterated 
my  first  impressions.  We  were  alone ;  and 
he  showed  all  those  wonderful  paintings, 
and  we  talked  till  far  into  the  afternoon.  I 
have  seldom  enjoyed  myself  more;  it  was  a 
luxury,  in  such  rooms,  to  listen  to  such  a 
man,  before  whom  the  society  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  had  all  passed — he  alone 
unchanged;  to  talk,  with  such  a  poet,  of 
poetry  and  poets,  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
and  Scott;  and  to  hear  his  opinions,  which 
were  given  with  a  childlike  simplicity  and 
frankness.  I  must  confess  his  great  kindness 
to  me.  He  asked  my  accei)tance  of  the  new 
edition  of 'his  poems,  and  said:  "I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  any  friend  of  yours,  morning, 
noon,  or  night,"  and  all  his  kindness  was 
purely  volunteer,  for  my  acquaintance  with 
him  grew  from  simply  meeting  him  in  socie- 
ty.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  42-3.) 

In  spite  of  Sumner's  veneration  for  the 
English  judges,  and  his  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  bar,  he  ventures  on  the 
opinion  that  he  has  '  heard  a  style  of  argu- 
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nient  before  our  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington superior  to  anything  he  had  heard 
liere.'  AVe  are  unable  to  make  the  com- 
parison. But  tliere  has  long  been  at  the 
English  bar  an  aversion  to  oratorical  dis- 
play, excent  on  very  rare  occasions  which 
seem  to  admit  of  it;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
business  of  our  courts  is  conducted  in  a 
very  plain  matter-of-fact  way,  which  may 
have  PGcmcd  tame  to  an  American  ear, 
especially  to  Sumner,  who  had  in  him  the 
instinct  and  the  powers  of  an  orator.  In- 
deed, we  fear  that  if  he  could  now  renew 
his  visits  to  Westminster  llatl,  he  would 
not  find  that  an  interval  of  forty  years  has 
raised  or  improved  the  intellectual,  legal, 
or  oratorical  powers  of  those  who  preside 
or  argue  there.  On  the  contrary,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  he  would  find,  we  re- 
gret to  avow  it,  a  great  and  palpable  de- 
cline. On  the  bench  he  would  look  in  vain 
for  the  strength,  the  concentration,  the 
learning,  the  masterful  authority  of  those 
earlier  days.  At  the  bar  he  would  seek  in 
vain  for  eloquence,  or  even  advocacy,  of  the 
highest  order,  and  he  would  learn  with  ex- 
treme surprise  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  English  bar  in  1878 — a 
man  without  a  superior,  and  almost  without 
a  rival — was  the  ci-devant  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Thei'e  is  no 
man  now  known  to  be  existing,  who  can  be 
compared  to  FoUett,  Charles  Austin,  I*em- 
berton,  Cockburn,  or  Bethell  at  their  best. 
More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  the  status 
of  an  English  judge  has  notably  declined. 
The  great  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
judges,  the  divisions  of  the  courts  into  up- 
per and  lower  rank?,  the  abolition  of  pecu- 
liar courts,  and  the  modern  habits  of  the 
judicial  body,  have' concurred  to  extinguish 
that  rare  and  almost  sacerdotal  dignity  which 
from  an  early  period  of  our  history  had 
clung  to  the  King's  Judges.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  magistrates — respected  but  not 
revered.  A  taste  for  histrionic  display, 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  old  English  char- 
acter, has  been  allowed  to  manifest  itself 
on  the  bench,  and  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  change  has  been  that  suits,  frivolous 
or  scandalous  in  themselves,  and  raising  no 
real  questions  of  law,  are  sometimes  drawn 
out  to  interminable  length,  as  if  they  Avere 
carried  on  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
The  prolixity  of  modern  judicial  proceedings 
is  a  proof  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  conduct  them  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
perpetual  appeals  are  made  to  Parliament 
for  additional  judges,  it  is  singularly  incon- 
sistent that  the  time  of  the  courts  should  so 
often  be  consumed  in  irrelevant  enquiries 
and    impertinent    recrimination.       Sunmer 


visited  England  in  better  times,  and  accord- 
ingly he  took  away  with  him  a  lofty  idea 
and  impression  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  this  (Country. 

The  truth  is  that  the  now  Judicature 
Act  lias  led  to  some  results,  probably  unfore- 
seen, and  certainly  inconvenient.  Under 
the  old  system  all  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Courts  were  equal.  Their  s^a^zts 
was  the  same.  Their  duties  were  the  same. 
Even  the  Chief  Justice  of  each  Court  was 
only  primus  inter  pares.  The  Judicature 
Act  has  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  two  classes  of  judges — the  judges 
of  the  Lower  Division  and  the  judges  of 
the  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
status  of  the  former  is  obviously  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter  :  yet  upon  these  judges  of 
the  Lower  Division  is  thrown  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  work ;  the  chief  expense, 
fatigue,  and  labour  of  the  circuits  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  at  Nisi  Prms. 
The  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  have  less 
to  do  ;  they  sit  ordinarily  at  Westminster  ; 
when  they  go  circuit  their  expenses  are 
paid  ;  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  habitu- 
ally try  causes,  but  hear  appeals  ;  and  they 
have  all  been  made  Privy  Councillors,  whicli 
gives  them  social  rank  and  precedence. 
The  obvious  consequence  of  this  line  of 
division  is  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail 
on  men  having  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  to  accept  one  of  the  lower 
judgeships.  Men  of  high  legal  reputation 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  men  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  political  life,  will  stand 
out  for  the  higlier  appointment,  and  will 
get  it.  This  evil  might  be  obviated  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  a  rule  that  no  judge 
should  be  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal until  he  had  served  at  least  three  years 
in  one  of  the  Divisional  Courts.  Never 
again  will  lawyers  of  the  eminence  of  James 
Parke,  ]'atteson,  Maule,  and  Coleridge,  con- 
sent to  pass  their  lives  in  the  rank  of  puisne 
judges  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
trial  of  causes  in  first  instance,  whether  at 
Nisi  Prius  or  on  circuit,  will  gradually  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  second  rank  of  the 
profession,  whilst  the  first  legal  talent  of 
the  country  is  sublimated  into  the  Courts 
of  Appeal.  The  bar  will  suffer  by  the  same 
process  of  deterioration,  for  if  it  comes  to 
be  believed  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
judicial  bench  is  reserved  for  the  Courts  of 
Appeal,  the  leaders  of  the  bar  will  tind  it 
their  interest  to  practise  there.  The 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  been  improved  by 
the  Judicature  Act,  but  they  have  been  im- 
proved at  the  expense  of  the  lower  courts, 
and  by  the  separation  of  the  judges,  who 
used  formerly  to  sit  as  Judges  of    First  In- 
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stance  and  as  Judges  of  Appeal,  vicissim. 
This  may  prove  a  very  serious  evil  and  even 
danger  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  in  the  Courts 
of  First  Instance  that  the  chief  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  is  and  ought  to  be  trans- 
acted. It  is  a  hardship  on  suitors  to  drive 
them  to  a  second  court,  because  the  first 
court  is  deficient  in  strength  or  authority. 
The  business  of  Courts  of  Appeal  is  to 
settle  doubtful  questions  of  law  and  to 
remedy  miscarriages  of  justice.  But  five- 
sixths  of  the  decisions  of  courts  properly 
constituted,  ought  not  to  be  matters  of  ap- 
peal at  all.  We  can  conceive  no  greater 
calamity  to  our  law  than  that  the  judges 
of  the  Divisional  Courts  should  lose  that 
prestige  •which  they  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
when  Mr.  Sumner  visited  England.  One 
sees,  even  by  his  experience,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  judicial  talent  of  a  high  order  is  by 
no  means  inexhaustible  ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  it  has  increased  in  modern  times.  The 
large  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
judges,  in  addition  to  the  draught  on  the 
profession  to  fill  up  the  county-court  judge- 
ships with  men  of  respectable  abilities,  has, 
we  fear,  considerably  lowered  the  standard, 
and  the  causes  we  have  pointed  out  tend 
to  increase  the  evil  in  the  Lower  Divisional 
Courts. 

To  these  considerations  might  be  added 
another  objection  of  some  constitutional  im- 
portance. It  has  been  held  for  the  last 
two  centuries  that  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  judges  is  secured  by  leaving 
them  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  of  promotion  to  a 
chief  seat  in  one  of  the  courts,  they  were 
placed  beyond  all  expectation  of  prefer- 
ment. That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  judges  of  the  Divisional  Courts 
should  not  aspire  to  sit  eventually  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  conceive  themselves  to 
be  slighted  when  others  are  .put  above  them. 
The  sacred  equality  of  these  ministers  of 
the  law  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  conflicting  claims  may  be  incon- 
veniently felt.  The  appointment  and  pre- 
ferment of  judges  is,  al'ter  all,  in  the  hands 
of  the  political  servants  of  the  Crown,  and 
we  cannot  profess  to  feel  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  manner  in  which  that  power 
has  been  exercised  by  statesmen  of  either 
party. 

AVe  are  not  prepared  to  follow  Mr. 
Sumner  in  the  tour  he  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, for  to  ourselves  the  chief  attraction  of 
these  volumes  lies  in  his  reminiscences  of 
English  society.  But  although  he  had 
landed  in  Europe  with  no  knowledge  of  art 


and  'but  small  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages  and  literatures,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  aptitude  and  flexibility  of  his  mind  that 
within  a  very  few  months  he  felt  the  keen- 
est enjoyment  and  interest  in  the  artistic 
life  of  Eome  and  in  the  literature  of  Italy, 
which  he  transferred,  a  little  later,  to  the 
lecture-rooms  and  legal  circles  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  We  are  told  that  he  read 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Boccaccio,  Machia- 
velli,  Guicciardini,  Alfieri,  Nicolini,  and 
Manzoni,  all  in  three  months,  during  which 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  travelling  and 
visiting  the  galleries  and  monuments  of  the 
South, — but  this  argues  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Italy  and  Italian  litera- 
ture. His  biographer  says  that  of  public 
life  or  fame  as  an  orator  he  had  at  that 
time  no  thought.  He  was  absorbed  in  lit- 
erature and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
His  knowledge  was  extensive,  but  as  in  law 
so  in  Italian  literature,  we  are  afraid  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  was  thin.  His  en- 
thusiasm in  study  led  to  surface  without 
depth.  The  great  idol  of  his  admiration 
was  Burke,  and  in  the  speeches  of  his  later 
life  he  was  obviously  straining  after  that  in- 
comparable model  of  political  wisdom  and 
eloquence.  Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Sumner  that  he  aimed  at  the  style  of  the 
most  ornate  of  English  orators.  He  had 
already  too  strong  a  tendency  to  the  florid, 
and  even  bombastic ;  and  the  ornaments 
with  which  he  loaded  his  writings  and 
speeches  were  apt  to  tumble  from  the  heroic 
into  the  commonplace. 

At  length,  after  some  delightful  weeks 
at  Naples  and  Rome,  where  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  discover  and  raise  from  the  dust 
the  nascent  and  latent  genius  of  Crawford, 
the  American  sculptor,  Tortunatus's  purse 
began  to  get  low,  the  five  thousand  dollars 
were  almost  spent,  and  the  dream  of  four- 
teen months  was  over.  In  May  1839  he 
awoke  in  Boston. 

This  return  to  the  light  of  common  day, 
after  so  many  brilliant  visions,  was  rather 
trying — the  more  so  as  the  people  he  met, 
beyond  his  own  immediate  circle,  were  soon 
tired  of  hearing  Sumner  talk  of  the  great 
people  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  England. 
This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  came 
under  our  own  observation  some  years  later. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  afterv/ards  Secretary 
of  State,  paid  a  visit  to  London  ;  he  was, 
of  course,  well  received,  and  a  dinner  was 
given  him ; — further,  he  was  told  that,  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  himself,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  present  a  man  of  his  distinc- 
tion to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  other  leading  men  of  the  time  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.     To  this  offer  Mr. 
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Seward  replied  :  '  No,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to 
make  their  ac-qnaintance.  There  was  Mr. 
Sminier,  who  came  to  Enghmd,  and  ?aw  a 
o^ood  deal  of  yonr  aristocracy.  I  believe 
they  were  very  civil  to  him  ;  but  in  our 
countrv"  it  did  him  a  f/reat  deal  of  harni.^ 
So  Mr.  Seward  was  resolved  to  steer  clear 
of  that  rock. 

In  private  life  Sumner  incurred  a  little 
friendly  ridicule  (to  which  he  was  keenly 
sensitive)  on  the  score  of  his  aristocratical 
Enc;lish  acquaintance  ;  and  when  he  entered 
public  life,  and  became  a  Senator,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
delations,  the  imputation  of  being  over- 
friendlv  to  English  interests  was  one  which 
told  against  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  driven  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  no  American  could  so  ill  afford, 
or  indeed  was  so  little  disposed,  to  make 
even  reasonable  concessions  (if  concessions 
had  been  required)  to  this  country.  It  is 
unnecessary,  however,  that  we  should  pursue 
this  part  of  the  subject,  for  the  volumes  now 
before  us  are  brought  to  a  close  in  the  year 
1845,  when  Sumner  was  tliirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  before  he  had  entered  public  life. 

The  last  incident  in  his  career  which  they 
record  was  the  delivery  of  the  Fourth  of 
.July  Anniversary  Oration  in  1845,  which 
brought  him  very  prominently  before  the 
public.  That  discourse  was  an  elaborate 
and  entluisiastic  protest  against  war.  His 
main  thesis  was  that  '  in  our  age  there  can 
be  no  peace  that  is  not  honourable  ;  there 
can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishonourable.' 
The  eloquence  and  earnestness  with  which 
he  urged  the  cause  of  universal  peace 
affected  his  audience,  but  did  not  convert 
the  wiser  part  of  them,  and  it  would  be 
needless  to  revert  to  it.  Twenty  years  later 
Sumner  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pions in  the  prosecution  of  a  civil  war  of 
enormous  magnitude  ;  and  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  hostilities  with  Europe  were  not 
added  to  the  dreadful  sacrifices  exacted  of 
his  country. 

It  is  true  these  sacrifices  were  exacted  in 
a  cause  which  became  even  more  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Sumner  than  peace  itself,  when 
the  whole  energy  of  his  being  was  absorbed 
in  the  grand  oV)ject  of  the  extirpation  of 
slavery  from  the  land.  He  had  not  joined 
in  early  life  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Garrison  and  his 
friends  were  carrying  their  agitation  beyond 
the  point  which  the  laws  of  the  Union,  tol- 
erant of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
could  sanction.  But  as  time  advanced  his 
horror  of  slavery  increased.  He  saw  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  slave  states 'paralysing  and 
perverting  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  na- 


tion. He  saw  the  legislation  of  the  Union 
strained  to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  race.  Then  it  was  that  the  generous 
ardour  of  Charles  Sumner  for  freedom  and 
the  equal  rights  of  every  race  of  man  broke 
forth  like  a  fire.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  cons|/icuous,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  of  the  liberators  of  the  slaves,  and 
his  task  in  life  thenceforth  was  to  carry  on 
that  work  to  the  end,  cost  what  it  might. 
And  he  was  the  first  victim  of  the  struggle. 
In  his  place  in  the  Senate  House  he  was 
struck  with  brutal  violence  with  a  loaded 
staff  on  the  back  of  the  neck  by  one  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina.  Had  his 
frame  been  less  herculean,  and  his  courage 
less  undaunted,  the  blow  must  have  proved 
fatal.  As  it  was  it  con^gned  him  to  years 
of  extreme  suffering  and  broken  health.  It 
was  well  said  by  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  at  the 
time,  that  the  blow  aimed  at  Charles  Sum- 
ner's neck  was  the  first  stroke  of  a  civil 
war.  This  incident  will  remain  in  histor)\ 
Men  are  more  remembered  by  what  they 
have  suffered  and  endured,  than  by  what 
they  have  enjoyed  and  done.  Fourteen 
volumes  of  orations,  and  these  amusing  vol- 
umes of  his  juvenile  correspondence,  will 
contribute  less  to  the  fame  of  Sumner  than 
that  base  blow  in  the  Capitol  ;  and  we  re- 
member, when  it  was  our  fate  to  meet  him 
in  after  life,  during  the  severe  treatment  re- 
quired for  his  wound,  and  when  with  in- 
domitable courage  he  had  risen  over  this  tre- 
mendous shock  to  his  frame,  that  the  aspi- 
rations of  his  earlier  life  appeared  to  have 
expanded  into  real  magnanimity  and  great- 
ness. 


Art.  V. — Titian,  his  Life  and  Times,  with 
some  Account  of  his  Family,  chief}/  from 
neiv  and  tinpiihlished  records.  Bv  J.  A. 
Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  2 
vols.     London  :   1876. 

The  Colour-Sense.  By  the  Right  Honour- 
able W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  '  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,'  October,  1S77. 

In  his  address  to  the  students  of  St.  An- 
drews on  '  The  Hopes  of  Theology,'  de- 
livered last  year.  Dean  Stanley  directed 
their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  '  Defini- 
tion '  as  an  indispensable  element  in  its 
study  and  discussion.  A  similar  necessity 
may  be  pleaded  in  another  sphere  of  thought 
— namely,  in  that  of  Art ;  a  domain  in 
which  definition  is  at  once  more  difficult  and 
less  important.  For  not  only  does  the  phi- 
losophy of  art  address  itself  to  fewer  minds, 
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but,  as  jompared  willi  that  of  theology,  a 
far  lower  responsibility,  foitunately,  is  at- 
tached 1o  the  precision  ar.d  justness  of  its 
canons.  It  may  sound  uncourteous  to  sug- 
gest that  to  this  far  lower  responsibility 
may  be  assigned  the  readiness  with  which 
questions  of  art  are  treated,  and  opinions 
on  it  pronounced  in  modern  society.  But, 
whatever  the  cause,  it  is  undeniable  that  few 
topics  occupy  a  larger  space  of  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  social  circles,  and  that  to 
those  who  study  mankind  as  well  as  pictures 
few  are  more  curious  to  overhear.  The 
chief  characteristic  observable  in  these  dis- 
cussions is  a  union  of  timidity  and  self- 
mistrust,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  re- 
verse of  both  ;  which  operates  iu  curiously 
opposite  directions.  For  if  it  be  a  rare  ex- 
ception to  meet  with  one  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own,  it  is 
equally  rare  to  find  another  who  has  the 
humility  to  submit  to  be  thought  without 
one.  In  this  dilemma  each  borrows  the 
best  ideas  he  can  gather  from  his  neighbour, 
who,  if  the  truth  were  known,  has  obtained 
them  by  the  same  secondhand  process  him- 
self. In  short,  the  chief  result  is  a  faithful 
illustration  of  Hans  Andersen's  fable  of 
'  The  Emperor's  clothes  ' — minus  the  child. 
It  is  only  just  to  add  that  this  unanimous 
agreement  in  what  Carlyle  would  call  '  a 
great  sham  '  has  been  fostered  by  a  class  of 
modern  literature  which  has  reduced,  or 
rather  expanded,  a  limited  and  profoundly 
philosophical  vocabulary  into  little  better 
than  a  fashionable  jargon. 

For  the  principles  which  govern  art  are, 
as  we  have  hinted,  of  a  pecMiliarly  recon- 
dite nature  ;  not  always  capable  of  being 
defined  by  the  Painter  himself.  That 
which  addresses  itself  specially  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  eye,  leaves  little  to  be  said  by 
a  different  organ.  To  the  uninitiated  the 
laws  which  underlie  a  fine  work — what  may 
be  called  the  painter's  reaso?is — are  not  even 
so  much  as  matters  of  speculation ;  for 
where  no  difficulty  is  perceived,  no  mystery 
is  suspected.  This  is  the  natural  homage 
paid  by  outsiders  to  the  art  which  is 
especially  bound  to  conceal  its  art.  Yet,  in 
truth,  the  painter's  craft  may  be  said  to  be 
a  network  of  secrets  ;  every  part  of  it — com- 
position, lines,  light  and  shade,  masses,  and 
foremost  of  all,  colour — being  based  on  sub- 
tle and  intricate  laws  gradually  and  patiently 
wrung  from  the  observation  of  nature. 

Gathering,  however,  the  prevalent  ideas 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  it 
would  appear  that,  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  study  and  experience,  '  the  feeling  for 
colour,'  as  the  accepted  term  goes,  is  an  in- 
stinct belonging  to  certain  races;  born  with 


them  in  the  same  sense  of  a  natural  choice 
and  necessity  as  eating  and  drinking,  or 
making  a  nest.  Oriental  and  southern  races 
are  especially  credited  with  this  instinct, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  colour  in  cos- 
tume and  accessories  of  life  with  which  they 
are  traditionally  surrounded  is  cited  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  None  will 
deny  that  they  are  thus  surrounded  with  all 
that  a  painter's  soul  loveth,  and  have  been 
so  from  time  immemorial ;  the  question  only 
is  whether  these  environments  have  been 
matters  of  choice,  and  attributable  to  the 
cravings  of  an  inward  sense.  For  instinct — 
to  be  careful  in  our  own  definitions — has 
its  source,  whether  in  man  or  animal,  strictly 
from  within,  and  is  no  further  definable 
than  as  a  psychological  fact ;  whereas  the 
use,  the  habit,  or  the  knowledge  of  colour 
is  derived  from  causes  which  lie  strictly 
without.  Far  from  the  desire  for  harmoni- 
ous combinations  being  implanted  by  nature 
in  the  races  we  have  mentioned,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  left  to  their  own 
choice,  they  evince  no  consciousness  of  it. 
The  Eastern  woman  before  a  bandbox  of 
gaudy  Manchester  goods  will  select  a  com- 
bination which  sets  your  teeth  on  edge. 
The  Italian  peasants,  who  go  mechanically 
through  a  gallery,  evin'*e  no  more  apprehen- 
sion of  their  great  colourists  than  one  of 
our  own  boors  v/ould  do.  If  the  contadino 
be  rich  enough  to  build  his  house,  he  will 
insult  the  ineffable  harmonies  of  his  native 
landscape  by  painting  it  all  over  a  pale  pink, 
or  crude  blue  ;  while  the  Italian  washer- 
woman, or  tradesman's  wife,  just  above  the 
peasant  class,  and  therefore  above  the  pre- 
scriptions of  costume,  will  on  fete  days  re- 
joice in  an  exaggeration  of  bad  taste  un- 
equalled elsewhere.  Dugald  Stewart  is  said 
to  have  instanced  the  babe  as  a  proof  of  a 
natural  desire  for  colour,  but  of  all  ex- 
amples this  is  least  tenable.  The  babe 
grasps  at  the  coral,  or  at  a  bit  of  shining 
metal,  not  from  any  inborn  preference,  but 
because  it  distinguishes  such  objects  most 
easily.  In  short,  if  we  must  admit  the  fact 
of  an  instinct  for  colour  in  any  race,  it  can 
be  only  in  one  which  does  it  little  honour 
— namely,  in  the  appetite  for  red  paint  and 
bright  beads  which  characterises  the  full- 
grown  babe,  i.e.  the  Savage. 

But  how  shall  be  account  for  the  rich 
harmonies  and  delightful  tones  which  arc 
seen  in  every  accessory  of  Oriental  life  ? 
The  first  step  is  to  turn  from  all  theories  of 
instinct,  to  those  outward  causes  by  which 
the  relative  property  of  colour  is  evoked. 
Nothing,  we  must  remember,  stands  alone 
in  this  universe.  To  reach  one  thing  we 
must  pass  through   another  ;  and  the   prop- 
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crty  of  colour,  far  from  prcsentinnj  any  ex- 
ception to  this  principle,  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  it,  Accordingly  llie  thing  in  the 
sense  of  art  called  '  colour,'  is  never  abso- 
lute in  itself,  but  derives  its  value,  like  the 
varying  lots  of  human  life,  from  comparison 
with  wliat  is  next  and  around  it.  The  same 
tint  will  be  bright  or  dull  according  to  its 
environments.  As  a  rule,  no  colour  in  a 
line  work  will  be  found  so  bright  as  it  looks, 
and  inversely  no  colour  in  bad  or  ordinary 
work  will  look  so  bright  as  it  is,  A  tawny 
sail  on  a  grey  sea  and  sky  by  Kuysdael  will 
sliine  like  a  ruby,  while  all  the  reds,  blues, 
and  yellows  indiscriminately  shuttled  to- 
gether, as  in  most  of  the  painted  glass  of 
the  present  day,  will  fail  to  produce  the 
effect  of  brilliancy^  and,  indeed,  each  of 
them  will  destroy  its  neighbour.  Of  this 
principle  of  interdependence  in  the  scale  of 
liis  palette  the  true  painter  becomes  more 
and  more  conscious  ;  his  chief  art  being  to 
work  it  out  in  practice.  But  no  similar 
consciousness  can  be  attributed  to  unreason- 
ing races.  Therefore,  for  such  evidences 
of  the  prevalence  of  fine  colour  as  are  found 
among  them,  a  different  operation  of  the 
same  principle  must  be  sought. 

In  countries  where  there  is  much  lir/ht, 
we  shall  invariably  find  rich  and  harmonious 
colouring  in  the  costumes  of  men  and  the 
trappings  of  animals,  Much  light  bleaches 
the  landscape,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and,  in  some  localities,  for  the 
year  round,  the  eye  rests  only  on  an  arid 
and  neutral-coloured  world.  This  monotony 
renders  ail  colour,  as  such,  both  precious 
and  distinct.  Nature  sets  the  example  by 
the  brilliant  plumage  of  her  birds,  and  the 
hues  of  smaller  creatures — a  brilliancy  never 
raw  or  crude  :  and  Nature  herself  gives  the 
materials  as  well  as  the  example  for  the 
same  harmonies  in  the  accessories  of  human 
life.  Eastern  races  have  for  ages  been 
aware  that  only  the  rich  and  true  colours 
supplied  by  their  native  dyes — the  madders, 
indigos,  <k:c, — and  their  combinations,  will 
stand  the  hot  and  dazzling  conditions  of 
their  climate.  The  use  of  these  colours  has 
therefore  become  such  a  mere  habit  that 
the  reasons  for  their  preference  may  be  said 
to  be  forgotten  .  The  selection  of  the  fittest 
has  been  made  for  them  by  Nature  herself  ; 
it  being  reserved  for  the  Englishwoman  in 
India,  who  ignores  this  law,  to  discover 
with  dismay  the  dirty  mixture  to  which  her 
fresh  Tarisian  dress  in  tlie  last  tint  of  the 
fasliion  is  promptly  reduced.  Even  in  their 
fadings  the  dyes  of  India  and  Arabia 
— aided  by  the  quality  of  the  native  wools 
wliich  have  an  affinity  for  them — maintain 
their  relative  'liarmonies  ;    and  the  painter 


will  often  prefer  the  worn  rug,  or  robe,  to 
the  new  one.  Nor  must  Ave  overlook 
another  reason  for  richness  and  depth  of 
tone,  equally  independent  of  the  taste  of 
man  ;  namely,  the  use  of  colour  as  an  in- 
gredient of  distinctness.  Seen  from  afar, 
across  the  neutral  mass  of  the  ocean,  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  ship's  flag,  or  pennon, 
are  no  matter  of  mere  taste  or  fancy,  but  of 
necessity.  In  the  same  way  the  robe  and 
the  turban  of  the  traveller  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  housings  of  his  horse  or  camel, 
have  their  allotted  purpose. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  harmonious  com- 
binations of  the  I'ersian  carpet,  or  Indian 
shawl,  are  hardly  to  be  credited  so  much  to 
the  '  feeling  for  colour '  of  the  native 
weaver,  as  to  the  light  and  heat  which  ren- 
der all  false  tints  fugitive,  and  which  these 
combinations  alone  resist ;  the  providence 
of  Nature  having  also  bestowed  materials  in 
which  he  can  hardly  go  amiss.  Not  that  we 
would  deny  to  the  Eastern  weaver,  who  in 
such  countries  offers  the  only  approach  to 
the  position  of  a  painter,  the  exercise  of 
taste,  and  that  sometimes  of  a  high  kind  ; 
the  result  of  the  culture  of  the  eye  under 
long-continued  traditional  arrangements ; 
but  ho  moves  and  works,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  a  groove  formed  for  centuries  before  liim. 
To  turn  now  to  our  own  land,  where,  far 
from  having  the  light  and  heat  and  conse- 
quent neutral  monotony  of  landscape  to 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
use  of  the  rich  colouring  of  the  East,  our 
native  landscape  presents,  more  or  less,  all 
the  year  round  a  mass  of  that  colour  most 
foreign  to  the  Oriental  eye,  and  most  grate- 
ful to  our  own  ;  namely  that  of  a  soft  and 
refreshing  verdure.  We  sigh  for  nothing 
better,  nor  for  more  harmonious  correlatives 
than  the  time-worn  hues  of  stone  or  brick 
— the  grey  church  tower,  and  the  old  brick 
mansion — the  neutral  yellows  and  greys  of 
the  cornfield,  whether  in  ear  or  stubble — 
and  the  ever-changing  varieties  of  grey  and 
luminous  cloud  ;  all  of  which  receive  a  rela- 
tive value  from  the  surrounding  green. 
Other  forms  of  so-called  '  colour,'  such  as 
masses  of  sparkling  mosaic,  patches  of 
enamel,  painted  arcjiitecture,  even  precious 
marbles,  are  not  what  the  prevalent  tones  of 
English  landscape  and  sky  really  relieve. 
The  lady's  Indian  shawl  is  known  to  be  the 
true  and  choice  thing  by  a  limited  jury, 
but,  in  her  heart,  the  lady's  maid  thinks  it 
a  dull  affair  to  have  cost  so  much.  For  we 
have  not  light,  and  therefore  neutral  tint 
enough  to  set  it  off. 

That  under  these  differing  and  even  un- 
favouring  conditions,  English  art,  from  the 
period  of  its  revival,  should  have  been  pre- 
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eminent  in  the  quality  of  *  colour,'  may  be 
said  to  be  in  some  degree  also  the  natural 
eonsaquence  of  our  external  world.  Dingy 
cities  and  gloomy  skies  engender  the  desire 
for  mimic  scenes  of  greater  brightness.  It 
is  characteristic  that  modern  Italian  painters 
frequently  choose  those  misty  effects  they 
seldom  see — we  have  too  much  of  them. 
To  anticipate,  however,  a  fair  criticism  on 
our  argument,  we  are  perfectly  ready, 
while  contending  for  the  nullity  of  instinct 
for  colour  in  races,  to  admit  it  to  the  utnlost 
in  individuals.  A  delight  in  colour  is  as 
natural  to  one  man  as  the  same  in  music  is 
to  another.  To  ask  why  is  to  reason  be- 
yond our  scope.  It  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament as  much  as  sanguineness  or  hope- 
lessness is.  Colourists,  like  poets,  are  born, 
not  made.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
East,  in  the  modern  sense,  has  never  pro- 
duced a  school  of  colourists  at  all.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  arguinents  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  did  not 
even  possess  that  visual  organisation  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  '  qualitative  '  charac- 
ter of  colour.  He  might  have  added  that 
the  very  exclusiveness  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Greek  artists  to  form,  and  their  pre- 
eminence in  it,  point  to  the  corresponding  ab- 
sence of  feeling,  and  therefore  of  temptation 
in  the  colour  direction.  The  relics  of  anti- 
que pictures  display  a  sculpturesque  arrange- 
ment of  fine  forms,  delicately  tinted,  but  of 
the  science  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  as 
developed  by  Titian  and  Rembrandt,  they 
would  seem  to  have  had  as  little  idea  as  of 
the  science  of  music  as  developed  by  Mozart. 
Even  where  Greek  influence  penetrated  into 
Italy,  as  in  Naples  and  in  the  South,  no 
school  of  painting  worthy  the  name  arose. 
While,  therefore,  admitting  that  the  French 
connoisseurs  showed  their  discernment  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1  855,  by  pronounc- 
ing the  chief  characteristic  of  the  English 
pictures  to  be  that  of  '  colour,'  it  may  be 
safely  prophesied  that  the  supposed  cultiva- 
tion of  this  quality  among  us,  by  means  of 
dingv  paper-hangings,  gaudy  painted  glass, 
the  soulless  routine  of  Schools  of  Design, 
and  Dore's  pictures,  will  never  succeed  in 
implanting  or  educing  a  popular  taste  for 
this  '  centre  jewel  of  the  Painter's  crown.' 

And  now  for  the  relative  causes  for  the 
Venetian  pre-eminence  in  this  quality,  to 
which  all  this  theorising  has  been  tending. 
Venice  is  not  hotter,  if  so  hot,  as  other 
centres  of  Italian  art,  and  has  no  land  to  be 
bleached  into  monotony  by  the  radiance  of 
light  that  pours  down  upon  her.  Other 
causes,  however,  have  surrounded  her  with 
those  cool  and  neutral  tints  which  give  value 


to  all  the  warmer  scale.  Whoever,  with  a 
reasoning  eye,  has  had  the  privilege  of  using 
it  in  Venice,  is  made  aware  how  largely 
that  glorious  tide  of  exquisitely  coloured 
salt  water,  which  surges  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  her  every  vein  and  artery,  is 
accountable  for  the  brilliancy  and  distinct- 
ness of  all  objects  near  and  upon  it.  The 
lichen-grown,  time-stained,  and  salt-rusted 
palaces  which  sparkle  as  with  an  inner  light, 
and  throw  reflections  more  brilliant  than 
themselves  on  the  quivering  waters  beneath, 
would  be  deprived  of  half  their  lustre  did 
they  stand  on  dry  land.  By  the  same  rule, 
too,  the  rusty  black  gondola — absolutely 
brown,  though  relatively  black — and  all  the 
soiled  and  common  crafts,  carrying  the  daily 
uses  of  a  great  city,  that  glide  on  the  bosom 
of  the  grand  canal,  are  tenfold  more  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye  than  the  must  gorgeous  of 
Lord  Mayor's  coaches  that  ever  jolted 
through  High  Hoi  born. 

Nowhere,  in  short,  does  the  artist  imbibe 
such  direct  lessons  on  the  causes  of  colour 
and  of  distinctness  of  effect  as  in  the  salt- 
water streets  of  this  unique  city.  As  the 
first  fruits  of  this  teaching  we  may  ven- 
ture to  point  to  the  rich  character  of  the 
Venetian  glass,  unrivalled  already  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  what  the 
Republic,  in  point  of  commercial  import- 
ance, called  '  the  pupil  of  her  eye,'  and 
scarcely  less  important  in  the  sense 
of  art.  In  the  isolation  and  activity 
of  the  Venetian  people  this  manufacture 
would  seem  to  have  partially  engrossed  and 
satisfied  the  native  demand  for  richly 
coloured  ornament.  For  it  is  remarkable 
how  comparatively  slow  they  were  in  catch- 
ing the  infection  of  that  purely  pictorial  art 
which  had  spread  like  a  wild  flower 
through  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  The  fet- 
ters of  Byzantine  prescription  as  regards 
religious  art — nowhere  seen  in  grander 
forms  than  in  the  mysterious  temple  of  S. 
Marco — hung  longer  in  Venice  than  else- 
where. In  vain  did  Giotto  reign  supreme 
from  north  to  south  of  the  Peninsula  ;  in 
vain  were  some  of  his  finest  works  executed 
as  near  as  Padua;  no  trace  of  his  influence 
is  found  in  Venice.  His  best  pupil,  and 
that  pupil's  son,  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Gaddi 
resided  even  in  Venice  for  some  time  ;  but, 
carious  to  say,  they  ceased  to  be  painters 
there,  and  turned  into  merchants.  Vene- 
tian art  is  in  this  respect  exceptional,  that  it 
did  not  pass  through  the  usual  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Renaissance.  No  timid  stir- 
rings of  spiritual  feeling  in  tempera  have 
remained  ;  no  grand  frescoed  scenes  deco- 
rate the  ample  walls  of  her  stately  churches  ; 
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bnt  when  the  dawn  of  native  art  finally 
broke,  its  earliest  ra}s  woke  up  a  paradise 
of  colour. 

To  return,  tlierefore,  to  the  peculiar 
material  conditions  of  Venice,  it  is  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  contact  with  the  East,  that 
may  be  attributed  tliose  features  of  the  art 
which  rose  at  once  with  it — richness  of 
colour  and  distinctness  of  effect — which  are 
traceable  through  the  Vivarini,  Carpaccio, 
and  Giovanni  Bellini,  up  to  the  perfection 
of  their  development  in  the  person  of 
Titian. 

The  life  and  career  of  this  great  man 
were  essentially  those  of  a  painter  only. 
He  was  not  tempted  from  his  path  by  other 
gifts  of  genius  like  the  universal  and  fas- 
tidious Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  nor  was  he 
tortured  and  thwarted  in  it  by  ignorance 
and  tyranny  like  the  noble  and  unhappy 
Michael  Angelo.  Rather  do  we  perceive 
in  the  complete  working  out  of  his  powers 
from  youth  to  extreme  old  age,  the  unmis- 
takeable  reflex  of  a  liepublic  under  which 
its  subjects  traded,  wrote,  and  painted  with 
a  freedom  then  unknown  elsewhere.  Ven- 
ice, it  is  true,  was  no  Arcadia  from  which 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  were  banished ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  a  greater  liberty  and 
justice  of  government  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  comparative  absence  of  that  '  odium 
picto)-uni  '  Avhich  stains  the  annals  of  other 
centres  of  Italian  art.  Pictures  of  priceless 
worth  perished  in  Venice  by  fire,  and  ex- 
ternal frescoes  by  the  corrosion  of  the  salt- 
laden  air ;  but  no  record  has  been  left  of 
the  destruction  of  great  works,  or  of  the 
personal  injury  to  great  painters  by  the  evil 
passions  of  rival  masters.  Titian  had  his 
share  of  the  trials,  and  faults  too,  inherent 
in  an  age  of  baseness  and  insincerity,  but 
these  did  not  obstruct  the  course  of  his 
work.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  power 
of  painting,  as  such,  could  no  further  go, 
than  it  was  carried  by  his  pencil.  He  dis- 
covered all  her  secrets,  commanded  all  her 
resources,  conquered  all  her  difficulties,  and 
practised  all  lier  subjects.  His  fame  is 
almost  unique  of  its  class ;  for  he  was  not 
only  the  most  fashionable  painter  of  his  own 
day,  and  has  remained  the  most  popular  of 
succeeding  times,  but  he  may  also  be  pro- 
nounced 2^(ii'  excellence  the  painters'  painter 
for  all  times.  And  if,  in  spite  of  this  sweep- 
ing panegyric,  certain  qualities,  such  as  the 
highest  spirituality  of  expression  and  refine- 
ment of  form,  are  absent  from  his  canvas, 
it  is  because  they  were  incompatible  with 
other  qualities  more  proper  to  himself,  in 
whiCTi  he  was  unsurpassable. 

The  compilers  of  Titian's  life  liave  done 
more    service    to    their    subject    by    their 


knowledge  of  art,  than  by  their  historical 
discoveries,  A  painter's  life,  like  a 
woman's,  does  not  gain  by  being  eventful. 
The  less  said  of  him  out  of  his  studio  the 
better,  and  such  incidents  as  his  biographers 
have  elicited  arc  apt  to  be  misconstrued. 
Titian's  name  is  associated  with  that  of 
Emperors  and  I'rinces ;  but  the  fact  that 
this  connexion  is  marked  by  few  generous 
deeds  on  tlie  one  part,  and  by  few  noble 
motives  on  the  other,  is  more  his  misfortune 
than  his  fault.  The  old  Italian  writers  who 
treat  of  Titian  dwell  on  the  friendsliip  of 
such  men  as  Charles  V.  and  riiilip  II.  as 
the  highest  glory  of  his  life.  The  present 
biographers  prove  in  a  business-like  way 
how  frequently  they  cheated  him.  If,  too, 
they  show  that  Titian  was  no  mean  match 
for  royal  patrons  who  forgot  to  pay,  they 
make  it  clear  at  the  same  time  that  his  pro- 
test against  these  'bad  debts' was  at  all 
events  conducted  with  more  manly  openness 
than  was  then  customary.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  charging  this  to  the  score  of  greed 
and  avarice  on  the  part  of  the  great  painter, 
we  see  only  a  proceeding  natural  to  a 
Venetian  citizen  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  business  and  trade.  His  own  government 
were  sharp  and  cautious,  but  they  paid  for 
what  they  ordered,  and  gave  what  they 
promised.  In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  monopo- 
lies, sinecures,  and  such  side-wind  gains, 
took  the  place  of  more  regular  contracts. 
As  soon,  for  instance,  as  Titian  began  to 
take  rank  as  a  painter,  he  kept  his  eye  on  a 
certain  '  Satiseria,^  or  '  Broker's  Patent,' 
held  by  Giovanni  Ijellini  from  the  Signory, 
w'orth  100  ducats  a  year,  with  exemption 
from  taxes  to  the  amount  of  twenty  more. 
This,  with  certain  conditions  of  painting- 
work  attached,  he  ultimately  obtained,  and 
except  when  absent  from  the  State,  or  once 
when  displaced  by  an  intrigue  of  Porde- 
none,  he  enjoyed  it  for  life.  But  the 
patents  and  pensions  awarded  him  by  the 
friendship  of  Sovereigns  had  a  very  ditt'crent 
result.  The  retrospect  of  these  favours  ac- 
corded to  Titian,  always  for  hard  service 
done,  presents  something  ludicrous  now, 
though  no  laughing  matter  then.  There 
was  a  pension  on  the  Milan  Treasury  from 
C'harles  V.,  who  even  had  the  generosity  to 
double  it ;  a  privilege  for  the  carriage  of 
grain  from  the  same  on  the  Treasury  at 
Naples ;  a  '  Naturalezza '  for  his  son  in 
Spain  from  Philip  II.  ;  a  right  of  cutting 
timber  from  a  forest  in  the  Tyrol  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Church 
benefices  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
others.  But  the  united  returns  from  all 
these  so\irces  were  as  slender  as  precarious, 
and  only  obtained  at  all  by  bribes  and  fees, 
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which  further  curtailed  them.  Sometimes 
the  painter  received  an  instalment  in  the 
form  of  an  inconvenient  commodity,  such 
as  rice.  One  benefice  which  failed  to  paj'' 
entailed  only  the  gain  of  a  loss,  being 
saddled  with  an  annuitant  who  vexed  his 
soul  with  dunning  letters.  Further,  some 
of  his  noble  patrons  tempted  him  with  the 
bait  of  benefices  not  theirs  to  bestow ; 
while  Clement  VII.  outdid  all  by.  promising 
him  the  ^  Piombo,^  or  sealing  of  the  Papal 
Bulls,  a  handsome  sinecure  which  he  had 
already  bestowed  on  Sebastiano  Luciano. 
Under  all  these  vicissitudes  Titian's  letters 
of  remonstrance  to  '  Caesar,'  and  other  po- 
tentates, though  couched  in  the  insincere 
phraseology  of  the  day,  showing  no  crouch- 
ing spirit.  He  wrote  to  Charles  V.  in 
terms  of  singular  boldness,  stating  the  un- 
profitable  nature  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
numerous  gifts,  and  hoping  '  that  the  lib- 
eral mind  of  the  greatest  Emperor  that  ever 
lived  will  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be  con- 
temned by  his  ministers.'  At  the  same 
time  he  fortified  his  appeal  by  the  gift  of  a 
picture  of  the  '  Madonna  Addolorata,'  still 
in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  '  the  sorrowing  ex- 
pression of  whose  countenance  will,'  he 
hopes,  by  a  rather  profane  application, 
'  convey  to  your  Majesty  the  quality  of  my 
troubles.' 

To  Philip  II.  he  is  still  niore  explicit. 
'  The  letters  '  (or  literally  the  paper  money) 
'  with  which  I  am  favoured  by  your  Majesty 
in  respect  of  the  payments  due  to  me  in 
Genoa,  have  had  no  effect.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears that  one  who  is  able  to  conquer  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  of  enemies  with 
his  marvellous  valour,  is  so  little  obeyed  by 
his  ministers  as  that  I  can  ever  hope 
to  obtain  the  moneys  assigned  to  me 
by  your  Grace.  .  .  I  therefore  humbly  beg 
that  your  Majesty  will  conquer  the  obstinate 
insolence  of  these  persons,  by  ordering  that 
I  be  at  once  paid.'  At  the  expiration  of 
another  fruitless  year  Titian  renews  his 
entreaties,  and  again,  as  with  Charles  V., 
he  bespeaks  spiritual  intercession.  This 
time  in  the  shape  of  a  picture  of  the  Mag- 
dalen *  who  appears  before  you  with  tears, 
and  as  a  suppliant  in  favour  of  your  most 
devoted  servant.' 

In  this  way  Titian  was  always  sending 
good  pictures  after  bad  money.  It  appears 
that  between  the  years  1556  ana  1567  he 
had  expedited  fourteen  pictures  to  Philip, 
as  I'emindersof  moneys  due  ;  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  Diana  and 
Calisto,  Diana  and  Actaeon,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Laurence,  being  glorious  speci- 
mens of  his  art.  In  summing  these  up  in  a 
letter    to   Philip's   secretary,    he   adds  that 


these  fourteen  had  been  sent  '  with  many 
others  which  I  do  not  remember ;'  for  all 
of  which  he  never  received  a  '  quattrino.'' 
It  is  true  that  Titian  lost  nothing  for  lack 
of  asking,  and  would  even  feign  to  be 
poorer  than  he  was,  the  better  to  urge  his 
claims.  But  the  labourer  in  those  times 
could  ill  afford  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
pleading  for  his  hire — even  had  that  labour 
not  been  such  as  to  throw  lustre  on  the 
thrones  for  which  it  was  executed,  and  the 
lands  which  have  inherited  it. 

As  to  the  stories  of  his  jealousy  of  other 
painters — even  of  his  mere  journeyman 
assistant,  his  brother,  Francesco  Vecelli — 
these  are  easily  cast  aside  when  we  know 
how  fair  and  generous  he  was  to  artists  who 
might  be  called  rivals.  He  reminded  the 
people  at  Brescia,  who  wanted  portraits  by 
his  hand,  that  they  had  a  great  portrait 
painter  of  their  own,  by  name  Moretto. 
He  refused  a  commission  from  the  Chapter 
at  Parma,  saying  they  could  employ  no 
better  man  than  Correggio.  From  Augs- 
burg he  sends  his  compliments  to  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  wishing  that  so  good  a  painter  and 
judge,  invaluable  as  a  critic,  were  with  him; 
and  when,  for  a  picture  of  Philip,  a  design 
by  Coello  was  sent  him,  he  wrote  back  that 
with  so  clever  a  painter  in  Spain,  his  Majesty 
need  never  send  for  pictures  from  a  foreign 
land. 

To  turn,  however,  to  his  own  art  and  life. 
No  great  painter  so  clearly  tells  the  place  of 
his  own  birth  as  Titian.  The  landscape  of 
Cadore,  its  dolomites,  torrents,  distant 
mountains,  and  even  its  castle,  and  the  very 
chestnut  trees  in  the  village  called  '  Sotto 
Castello,'  are  repeated  in  his  backgrounds. 
Titian,  or,  more  properly,  Tiziano  Vecelli, 
was  born  at  Pieve,  in  the  province  of 
Cadore,  in  1477  ;  a  few  months  after  Gior- 
gione,  and  a  year  or  two  before  Palma  Vec- 
chio.  His  biography  is  no  exception  to 
those  of  most  great  Italian  painters, 
which,  in  point  of  legendary  stories,  rival 
the  Roman  Calendar  itself.  In  times  when 
no  one  thought  of  visiting  localities  or 
searching  documents,  biographers  could  in- 
dite pretty  much  what  they  pleased.  It 
mattered  little  whether  a  picture  was  painted 
to  corroborate  a  fable,  or  a  fable  written  to 
identify  a  picture.  Italian  writers  evidenth'' 
felt  that  Titian's  genius  as  a  man  required 
him,  poetically  speaking,  to  have  been  a 
prodigy  in  his  childhood.  In  confirmation 
of  this  a  pretty  tale  is  told,  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  a  cousin  of  the 
master  thrice  removed,  who  relates  that 
such  was  the  child's  instinct  for  art,  *ha  t 
with  colours  extracted  by  himself  from  the 
juice  of  flowers,  he  painted  a  Madonna  on 
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the  vrall  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
which  was  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  Whether  the  story  led  to 
the  picture,  or  tn'cet'frsrt,  matters  not.  Like 
as  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  cov- 
ered with  Eastern  inscriptions,  for  which 
she  had  sat  to  St.  Luke,  which  had  been 
walled  up  for  eighteen  centuries  in  a  well  at 
Jerusalem,  and  then  turned  out  to  be  of  the 
school  of  Correggio — this  picture,  by  the 
bov  Titian,  which  still  exists  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  house  next  that  believed  to  have 
been  his  father's,  is  pronounced  by  the 
laconic  verdict  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  to 
be  '  an  ordinary  wall-painting  of  later  date 
by  an  unskilful  hand.'* 

The  further  tradition  that  Titian  derived 
the  first  rudiments  of  art  from  a  Friulian 
master — the  pedigree  of  that  master,  one 
Antonio  Rosso,  being  minutely  made  out  by 
local  antiquaries  till  it  touches  the  required 
period — has  as  little  foundation.  Accord- 
ing to  all  trustworthy  evidence  the  boy  was 
taken  to  Venice  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
to  learn  a  trade  ;  and  that  in  such  a  work- 
shop he  should  be  led  to  prefer  the  trade  of 
a  painter  needs  no  explanation.  But  there 
\'eiietian  history  leaves  him,  as  it  does 
many  others.  Two  masters,  by  that  time 
in  Venice,  w^ere  especially  capable  of  rear- 
ing the  robust  seedling  into  flower;  — 
namely,  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni 
]>ellini, — both  elderly,  and  both  having 
adopted  the  use  of  the  oil  medium,  first 
introduced  into  Venice  by  Antonello  da 
Messina  in  1473,  This  frontier  period, 
where  the  refinements  of  the  tempera 
niethod  passed  over  into  the  facilities  of  oil, 
was  perhaps  the  most  favourable  that  ever 
occurred  for  the  development  of  young 
artists.  There  is  the  less  need,  therefore, 
to  unravel  the  further  fables  concerning 
Titian's  art  education  ;  which  assign  his 
teaching  first  to  Gentile  Bellini,  and  then  to 
(liovanni,  with  puerile  reasons  why  the  one 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  he  with  the  other, 
and  then  place  him  in  partnership  with 
<riorgione.  That  he  derived  teaching  from 
both  the  great  brothers,  and  especially  from 
Giovanni,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  pres- 
ent biographers  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  as  to  Titian's  early 
works,  nor  as  to  the  .positive  date  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  pictures.  There  was 
much  to  f>c  done  in  painting  furniture  and 
'  cassoni,''  which  probably  gave  occupation 
to  the  youthful  hand,  but  have  transmitted 
no  clue  to  it.  A  fresco  of  tlie  figure  of 
ller|ules  on  the  Morosini  Palace,  long  ob- 

*  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  533, 
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literated,  is  reported  by  Sansovino  to  liave 
been  the  work  of  Titian.  In  truth,  that 
demand  for  portable,  indoors  pictures, 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  noble 
and  Avealthy  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
was  destined  to  be  developed  by  our  master 
and  his  contemporaries,  had  hardly  com- 
menced in  Venice.  The  biographers,  who 
have  collected  a  world  of  reference,  with 
which  these  heavy,  ill-arranged,  queerly  ex- 
pressed, and  uupicturesque  volumes  teem  to 
a  most  creditable  and  incredible  extent,  can 
fix  on  no  other  example  of  his  first  efforts 
than  the  small  Madonna  to  which  his  name 
is  attached  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at 
Vienna.  The  comparison  between  this 
timid,  but  sympathetic  work,  and  the 
splendid  Holy  Family  with  the  Child  giving 
cherries  to  the  Madonna,  in  the  same  gal- 
lery, shows  a  breadth  of  development  be- 
tween the  two  only  observable  in  the  great- 
est masters.  One  slight  clue  to  the 
chronology  of  his  pictures,  which  has 
escaped  the  biographers,  has  been  observed 
by  a  connoisseur,  viz.  :  that  in  his  earlier 
works  the  principal  colours  are  the  gayest  a 
painter  can  use — red  and  green  ;  in  his  later 
works,  orange  and  blue.  Thus  the  St. 
Mark  enthroned,  in  the  Salute  at  Venice, 
painted  in  1512,  has  a  predominance  of  the 
red  and  green.  The  Assumption  in  the 
Belle  Arti,  1518,  preserves  in  great  measure 
the  same  ;  while  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
adjudged  to  1523,  but  possibly  later,  and 
the  Pesaro  altar-piece  in  the  Frari,  finished 
in  1526,  both  abound  with  the  finest  treat- 
ment of  blue  and  yellow. 

The  first  positive  record  of  Titian',-,  hand 
are  his  fresco  labours  imder  Giorgione  on 
the  '  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,'  close  to  the 
Kialto.  This  building  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1505.  Funds  from  the  Salt  Rev- 
enue, which  paid  for  all  outlays  for  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  in  the  Venetian  pub- 
lic buildings,  were  assigned  to  replace  it  on 
a  larger  scale.  By  May  1507  the  new 
'  Fondaco  '  was  ready  for  roofing,  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  November  1508,  when 
Giorgione's  frescoes  were  valued,  Titian  and 
he  laboured  in  their  suspended  stagings  be- 
fore the  newly  finished  walls.  One  lumin- 
ous spot,  like  the  glow  of  a  sunset,  is  now 
the  sole  remaining  evidence  of  the  original 
splendour.  Xo  fresco  operations  can  per- 
manently stand  the  influence,  not  of  the 
damp,  for  ^'enice  is  singularly  dry,  but  of 
her  salt-laden  atmosphere.  Up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  they  in  great 
measure  survived,  for  a  print,  dated  1G5S, 
gives  the  complete  form  of  the  '  Judith  '  by 
Titian  ;  but  a  century  later,  in  ]  755,  the 
few  fragments  which  Zanetti  encrravod  were 
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all  that  remained.  Giorgione  and  Titian 
■were  then  each  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  portions  of  female  nude  foimis,  of 
exquisite  grace  and  roundness,  which  that 
work  has  preserved,  Avith  the  traditions  of 
the  radiant  depth  of  the  colouring,  suffice 
to  show  the  greatness  each  master  had  then 
attained.  This  was  a  '  maniera  niiova,^ 
however  different  from  that  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  Cena,  to  which  the  term  was  first 
applied  by  Vasari ;  and  that  same  writer, 
never  cordially  just  to  Venetian  merit, 
affected  to  be  scandalised  with  compositions 
which  illustrated  no  story  that  he  could  de- 
cipher. At  the  same  time  he  confuses  one 
painter  with  the  other,  and  is  thus  the  first 
of  a  line  of  critics  who  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  them. 

Of  the  relations  between  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  then  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  there 
is  also  no  lack  of  legend.  Titian  is  repre- 
sented as  a  youth  of  twenty,  when  thus  em- 
ployed on  the  '  Fondaco,'  where  he  showed 
a  superiority  which  the  other  never  forgave. 
The  truth,  which  is  careful ly  elicited  in  this 
biography,  is  as  follows.  Giorgione  was 
the  painter  engaged  by  the  Signory,  and 
the  fact  that  he  shared  the  commission  with 
Titian,  who  was  then  his  assistant,  shows 
his  estimate  of  powers  not  so  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  his  own.  That  Gioi'gione 
had  justly  acquired  his  title  to  fame  is  more 
than  sufficiently  proved  by  his  Castelfranco 
picture,  executed  before  ]  504,  while  as  re- 
gards his  Venetian  repute,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  it  to  various  frescoes  executed 
on  palace  walls,  as  commemorated  by  con- 
temporaries. But,  Uke  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
a  few  years  before,  he  is  reported  to  have 
played  experiments  with  his  grounds  and 
mediums — those  who  had  once  tasted  the 
fascination  of  oil  being  loth  to  forego  it — 
so  that  Vasari,  who  visited  Venice  in  1544, 
found  those  frescoes  already  decaying.  We 
may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  works  on  the 
'  Fondaco  '  profited  by  his  experience,  hav- 
inof  lasted  lonc;er.  At  all  events  it  seems 
that  Giorgione  maintained  a  priority  of 
fame,  for  Titian  received  no  commission 
from  the  Signory  till  after  his  death  in 
151]. 

The  confusion  which  the  liistory  of  art 
shoves  to  have  prevailed  between  the  works 
of  Titian  and  Giorgione  warrants  the  at- 
tempt to  define  something  of  the  diversities 
of  their  gifts.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
admitting  that  master,  Giovanni  Bellini — to 
whom  each  doubtless  owed  the  same  amount 
of  teaching  or  infiuence — as  a  stand-point 
between  them.  And  here  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  scholar  most  openly  wore 


his  colours.  Giorgione,  as  far  as  he  goes, 
is  mnch  more  the  continuer  of  Bellini  than 
Titian  is.  With  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
tween them — Giorgione  dying  at  thirty-four 
when  Bellini  was  eighty-five — the  feeling 
for  a  particular  class  of  landscape  and  dis- 
position of  drapery,  however  further  carried 
by  the  younger,  is  the  same  in  both.  The 
art  of  Giovanni  Bellini  may  be  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  noblest  form  attainable  under  the 
so-called  trammels  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
if  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  noblest  form 
attained  at  any  time.  By  him  these  '  rich 
bounties  of  constraint '  were  never  thrown 
off,  though  relaxed  in  his  later  years  to  the 
utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  expres- 
sion of  spiritual  simplicity.  Li  Giorgione 
the  traces  of  these  same  Paduan  fetters, 
which  Bellini  wore  with  such  ineffable 
grace,  are  still  seen  in  a  certain  classicality 
of  form  and  drapery.  In  Titian  they  vanish 
altogether.  We  have  said  of  Giorgione, 
'  as  far  as  he  goes,'  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  of  the  crowd  of  works  that  have 
gone  under  his  name  there  is  but  one  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  by  him,  namely,  the 
just-mentioned  altar-piece  at  his  birthplace 
— Castelfranco.  Comparing  this  with  the 
grand  altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Bellini  in  S. 
Zaccaria  at  Venice,  a  certain  similarity  in 
arrangement,  in  intense  depth  of  effect,  as 
well  as  in  equality  of  excellence,  is  detected 
which  suggests  the  belief  that  the  one  pic- 
ture had  been  seen  by  the  painter  of  the 
other.  So  equal  is  the  result  in  the  highest 
qualities  of  art  that  the  more  than  half- 
century  between  the  two  painters  is  oblit- 
erated. The  youthful  fire  of  Giorgione, 
curbed  under  the  restrictions  of  a  religious 
subject ,  and  the  calm  wisdom  of  Bellini, 
working  within  the  largest  exercise  of 
such  limits,  appear  to  join  hands.  But  the 
logic  of  dates  here  interposes,  and  requires 
a  reversal  of  the  usual  sequence  of  compari- 
son. For  the  Castelfranco  picture  executed 
before  1504  precedes  that  of  S.  Zaccaria, 
executed  1505  ;  so  that  such  influence  of 
example  as  appears  to  have  been  subtlely 
transmitted  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
younger  to  the  elder,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Other  evidence  also  shows  that  the  wonder- 
ful old  man  who  had  time  and  strength  for 
two  lives,  j)hysical  and  pictorial — one  in 
Padua,  the  other  in  Venice — one  in  tem- 
pera, the  other  in  oil — refreshed  his  own 
art  at  this  time  at  the  very  fountain  he  had 
himself  assisted  to  open.  Exactly  at  what 
period  the  meridian  line  of  North  Italian  art 
was  crossed  it  would  be  rash  to  pronoance, 
but  one  can  but  feel  that  the  splendour  of 
Titian  and  his    school  was  illumined  by  a 
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wo«teiing  sun,  and  tliat  in  the  two  works 
above  mentioned  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  apogee  is  attained. 

In  comparing,  secondly,  Giorgione  with 
Titian,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
the  ground  in  any  way  common  to  both  is 
far  narrower  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Much  of  the  confusion  between  the  two  lias 
existed  not  between  their  respective 
authentic  works,  but  between  Titian  and 
works  attributed  to  Giorgione,  and  even  in 
many  cases  the  later  productions  of  Titian's 
«^>wn  pupils  and  followers.  The  standards 
by  which  the  two  can  be  compared  are  as 
much  narrowed  in  works  as  in  time,  termi- 
nating as  they  do  with  Giorgione's  prema- 
ture death,  llis  early  labours  in  the  form 
of  fresco,  though  they  go  far  to  account 
for  the  immense  imitation  of  him,  have,  as 
we  have  seen,  long  perished.  Besides  the 
Castelfranco  picture  (jiorgionc  is  chiefly 
known  and  judged  by  a  few  exquisite  small 
works — the  'Judgment  of  Solomon'  and 
'  Choice  of  Moses,'  both  in  the  Uffizi ;  '  the 
'Astrologers'  in  the  Belvedere;  'Gior- 
gione's Family,'  so  called,  once  in  the 
Manfrin  Palace  ;  and  the  '  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,'  belonging  to  Mr.  Somerset 
Beaumont.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that 
Titian  has  left  no  pictures  of  this  class, 
these,  above  mentioned,  which  are,  it  is  true, 
Giorgione's  only  by  tradition  and  internal 
evidence,  are  so  distinct  from  Titian's  man- 
ner that  no  one  could  mistake  them  for  his. 
In  point  of  execution  we  may  venture  to  say 
they  show  more  contrast  and  less  gradation, 
more  force  and  less  fusion,  more  heat  on 
the  surface  and  less  below  it ;  while  in 
point  of  character  they  are  less  dramatic 
and  more  profound,  less  Italian  and  more 
original,  and  even  outlandish ;  indeed,  in 
the  sense  attached  to  Titian's  works,  Gior- 
gione is  not  even  markedly  Venetian.  It 
is  in  these  smaller  specimens,  accepted  as 
by  Giorgione,  that  we  see  how  greatly  he 
inclined  to  a  class  of  aristocratic  and  grace- 
ful genre.  When  this  treatment  can  be 
compared  as  in  Giorgione's  '  Concert '  in 
the  ritti,  with  Titian's  '  Music  Party  '  in 
the  National  Gallery,  the  superiority  of 
Giorgione  is  so  manifest  tliat  we  the  more 
cordially  endorse  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cav- 
alca«elle's  verdict  that  the  *  Music  Party  '  is 
by  an  inferior  imitator.  The  Pitti  picture 
is  one  that  stands  alone — the  climax  of  the 
highest  realistic  and  portrait  power.  No 
grander  or  more  individual  head  is  seen  in 
art  than  that  of  the  Augustine  monk,  seate  1 
at  the  harpsichord,  who,  turning  towards 
the  bystander,  sutticiently  expresses  the 
question,  '  Are  you  ready  ? '  We  hear  the 
query   even    without   the  help   of  the  high- 


bred, wiry  hands  which  strike  the  keys,  and 
tenaciously  hold  a  chord  which  seems  to  vi- 
brate for  ever.  Master  as  he  was  of  por- 
traiture, Titian  could  as  little  liave  painted 
the  reality  of  the  *  Concert '  as  Giorgione 
could  have  conceived  the  poetry  of  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

And,  tliirdly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  in 
what  respect  both  pupils  agreed  witli  eacli 
other  in  differing  from  the  niaster — a  differ- 
ence of  the  most  sweeping  nature,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  that  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  worldly.  I'erfectly  as  the  aged 
Bellini  mastered  the  riper  secrets  of  art,  his 
spiritual  feeling  was  never  sacrificed  to  them. 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  it  is  true,  preserved 
all  tl)at  decorum  of  religious  representation 
which  Correggio  so  enchantingly  sported 
away.  Giorgione's  two  male  saints  at 
Castelfranco,  by  which  alone  he  can  be 
judged,  are  grave  and  dignified ;  and 
Titian's  numerous  saints,  male  and  female, 
are  the  same  ;  but  they  are  only  so  in  the 
sense  that  first-rate  actors  in  such  scenes 
were  bound  to  be.  Bellini's  saints  are  re- 
alities. 

Especially  do  the  two  younger  masters 
illustrate  the  point  of  departure  from  the 
elder  one  in  the  relation  of  the  Madonna  to 
the  Child.  With  Bellini,  the  Child  is 
always  more  or  less  solemn — in  his  earlier 
works  sometimes  almost  grotesquely  so — 
and  the  Madonna,  his  no  less  solemn  wor- 
shipper. She  either,  with  reverential  hands, 
presents  him  straight  upright  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world  he  is  about  to  redeem — or  gives 
him  the  fatal  apple  which  brought  the  Fail 
— or  supports  him  while  he  bends  forward 
to  bless  the  kneeling  donor.  But  no  ten- 
derer personal  feeling  is  perceptible  through 
the  hush  of  her  adoration.  She  is  ever  the 
meek  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,  and  he, 
though  '  veiled  in  clouds  of  infant  flesh,' 
the  long-expected  Messiah.  x\.ll  this  rever- 
ence vanishes  with  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
Their  Madonna  is  no  longer  awed  by  the 
lovely  Babe  that  lies  in  natural  infantine  ac- 
tion upon  her  knees ;  she  loves  him  far  too 
well  !  With  some  pretty  feint  of  playful 
action  she  seeks  to  unite  the  Child  in  mo- 
mentary interest  with  the  Saints  attendant ; 
or  to  amuse  him  v.ith  bird,  flower,  fruit,  or 
even  rabbit.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Virgin 
is  seldom  more  than  that  of  young  and 
serene  maternity  ;  and  the  expression  of  the 
Child  that  of  the  royally  of  babyhood. 
The  same  dilference  distinguishes  Bellini's 
angels  from  those  by  Titian — we  remember 
none  by  Giorgione.  Bellini's,  with  all  their 
naive,  infantine  grace,  are  more  and  other 
than  mere  earthly  children  with  wings. 
Titian's  milkfed  cherubs,  who  make  a  sun- 
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shine  in  a  shady  place  as  they  go  through 
the  farce  of  holding  up  cross  or  crown  over 
the  martyr  or  worshipper  below,  are  noth- 
ing else.  Each  in  their  turn  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  art,  but  Bellini's  angels  are  the 
right  creatures  in  the  right  place.  Is  it  too 
much  to  aver  that  the  taste  for  Bellini, 
which  has  arisen  in  these  later  times,  is  a 
proof  of  a  spiritual  capacity  in  our  genera- 
tion to  which  our  forefathers  were  strangers  ? 
AVith  all  his  knowledge  and  fine  taste.  Sir 
Joshua,  in  his  Italian  travels,  never  notices 
a  Bellini  ;  and  with  all  their  unscrupulous 
stupidity  the  French  never  stole  one. 

Till  the  latter  years  of  better  connoisseur- 
ship  the  names  of  a  few  great  masters  have 
been  freely  applied  to  their  followers.  One 
name  has  represented  a  class,  and  none  has 
been  more  freely  used  in  this  respect  than 
Titian's.  When  the  Italian  Parliament 
began^to  discuss  questions  concerning  the 
national  pictures,  a  well-known  Deputy  and 
connoisseur  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
though  no  less  than  six  Titians  were  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Turin  Gallery 
there  was  not  one  in  the  gallery  itself. 
Two  of  the  six  thus  ascribed  were  not  even 
Venetian,  but  by  a  master  so  singularly  sub- 
jective in  character  as,  once  known,  never  to 
be  mistaken  ;  namelj^  Girolamo  Savoldo, 
the  groat  Brescian  painter.  In  no  respect 
is  the  immense  research  which  has  com- 
piled the  Life  before  us  more  evident  than 
in  the  list  of  '  uncertified  Titians,'  amounting 
to  about  250,  than  which  it  would  be  diflii- 
cult  to  find  a  more  curious  assemblage  of 
random  shols.  Nor  indeed,  we  may  add,  is 
it  less  evident  in  the  fact,  stated  in  tbe  pre- 
face, that,  of  above  one  thousand  pictures, 
to  which  the  great  name  has  been  attached, 
in  Italy,  England,  and  elsewhere,  the  biog- 
raphers have  personally  studied  nearly  all. 
How  really  to  distinguish  Titian  from  the 
numerous  good  Venetian  painters  of  his 
time  is  a  question  only  answered  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye.  For  pictures  are  like 
brothers  and  sisters ;  however  strong  the 
family  likeness  between  them,  it  vanishes 
when  each  member  becomes  well  known  ;  it 
is  soon  found  therefore  that  Pal  ma,  Tin- 
toret,  and  Bonifazio  are  really  as  distinct 
from  Titian  as  from  each  other.  There  are 
works  by  Titian,  such  as  his  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  his  tragically  and  probably 
treacherously  destroyed  Peter  Martyr,  which 
stand  alone  as  his.  But,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  we  must  take  him  in  the  range 
of  subjects  moie  common  to  the  school. 
Here  he  may  be  distinguished  not  so  ex- 
clusively by  his  colour,  his  drapery,  or  his 
modes  of  composition,  though  individual  in 
each,   as  by  the   quality  he  understood  to 


give  to  his  surface.     No  one  more  effectually 
attained    that    concealment    of    his    means 
which  is  the  aim  of  every  true  painter.    His 
work  shows  no  paint.      What  is  technically 
called   '  the  palette  '   is  imperceptible.     He 
perceived  that,   in    natvire,  texture   lies   be- 
neath colour,  and  that  the  one  must  be  ob- 
tained   in    order    to    command    the    other. 
He  observed  that  nature  expresses  her  differ- 
ences not  only  by  contrasts  of  black   and 
white,  red  and  green,  or  blue  and  yellow, 
but  by  appositions  of  the  transparent  and 
the    opaque,    the    hard    and    the    soft,  the 
rough  and  the  smooth,  and  the  dull  and  the 
sparkling  ;  each  relieving  and  making  promi- 
nent  the  other.     For  '  things,  save  by  their 
opposites,    appear    not.'       The  colours    he 
used  are  known  to  have  been  few  and  com- 
mon ;  it  was   the    infinite    changes  he  rang 
upon    them,  the  varieties    of  surface  he  ex- 
tracted from  them,  which  produced-his  sub- 
tle   and   mysterious    gradations.       No    one 
studied  the  chemistry  of  effect  as  he  did  : 
the  superposition  of  one  tint  upon  another ; 
the  blood  beneath  the  skin,  the  light  within 
the  shade,  the   colour  in   the  depths.     No 
one  so  far  carried  the  power  which  gives  to 
the  result  of  skill  the  appearance  of   happy 
accident.     Titian's  pictures  seen  in  an  early 
stage  were  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
'  gemmed  all  over  '  with  solid  touches  and 
masses  of  paint,  destined  to  be  masked  and 
united    by  an    overgrowth   of   the   subtlest 
operations    of    brush    and    finger.     Palma 
Giovane,    who    was   for    years    in    Titian's 
school,  has  described   how  canvases  in   this 
state  Avould  be  placed   aside    for  months ; 
that  the  master  would  then   lift   them    np, 
and  examine  them  with  a   sternness   of  ex- 
pression    '  as    if    they    were    his     mortal 
enemies,'    and  set  to   work  like   one    pos- 
sessed.      Nothing  can  be  truer  to  life  than 
this  description.     A  painter  staring  into  his 
first  sketch  is  like  a  seer  looking  into  futurity 
— dimly    seeing    what    is    to    be.       Palma 
Giovane   adds   that  the   master  kept  many 
pictures  going  at  a  time,  turning  from   one 
to  the  other  ;  laying  on  colour,  or  blending 
tints,  with  a  rub  of  his  finger  ;  and   in  the 
last  operations  working  far  more  with   his 
fingers    than  with  his   brush.        Artists  and 
connoisseurs  have  in  vain  interrogated    the 
pictures  themselves  as  to   the   method  that 
produced    them.      It   is  told  of  a  Berga- 
masque   painter  that   in   the   endeavour   to 
discover  the  secret  of  the   transparency  and 
luminousness  of  the  blood  tints,  he  scraped  a 
fine  head  to  the   canvas,  and   in  vain.     He 
might  as  well  h.ave  pulled  a  flower  to  pieces 
to   know    how    it   grew.     Had    he    asked 
Titian  himself,  we  may  be   sure  the  painter 
could  not  have  told  him.       Feeling  gropes 
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its  way  to  what  it  seeks,  but  has  no  precise 
rules  for  the  route :  where  these  bea:in, 
nature  leaves  off,  and  mechanical  mannerism 
takes  lier  place.  It  was  this  pure  feeling 
which  taught  liim  not  only  what  to  do,  but 
when  to  have  done.  Titian  touched  and 
retouched,  glazed  and  scumbled,  veil  over 
veil,  and  film  over  film — but  from  no  false 
fastidiousness;  rather  undoing  in  the  end 
than  overdoing  the  effect  of  finish. 

Titian  is  usually  called  a  great  Realist ; 
we  should  rather  style  him  a  great  Natural- 
ist. Realism,  in  its  technical  sense,  as  op- 
posed to  a  poetical  conception  of  nature, 
and  to  the  antique,  was  certainly  not  his 
tendency.  His  reported  caricature  of  the 
Laoeoou  under  the  figures  of  three  apes 
was  doubtless  in  derision  of  some  classical 
pedant.  But  though  he  broke  entirely 
with  the  statuesque  influence  of  the  Paduan 
school,  which  had  extended  to  the  Muranese 
paintei's,  yet  that  was  no  proof  of  any  want 
of  respect  for  the  anti(iue.  A  statuesque 
conception  of  a  figure  in  painting  is  rather 
the  imitation  of  the  manner  or  letter  of 
Greek  art  than  of  its  spirit.  It  required 
nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  Mantegna 
to  adhere  closely  to  classic  forms,  and  yet 
to  subdue  them  with  stupendous  power  to 
his  own  individuality.  Even  had  Titian  not 
been  familiar  with  the  antique  in  the  studio 
of  Gentile  Bellini,  known  to  liave  been  full 
of  fine  specimens,  who,  in  the  Italy  of  that 
period,  could  have  escaped  its  influence  ? 
The  air  was  full  of  it.  Instead,  therefon;, 
of  taxing  Titian  with  ignorance,  and  urging 
him,  as  Vasari  and  others  did,  to  go  to 
Rome  and  study  antique  sculpture,  there  is 
no  painter  who  can  be  said  to  have  given 
its  spirit  a  juster  place  in  the  sister  art.  Of 
all  painters  that  ever  lived,  Titian  is  the 
truest  representative  of  the  old  Greek  sculp- 
tor, as  inspired  and  fed  by  the  principles  of 
Nature,  but  with  no  compromise  of  his 
own  art.  Far  from  borrowing  anj'  of  the 
forms  of  the  antique,  no  master,  excepting 
always  MTchael  Angelo,  has  been  so  entirely 
independent  of  them.  Titian's  draperies  are 
full  of  light  and  motion,  but  never  even 
what  is  called  '  historic'  lie  reasoned  as 
soundly  as  a  painter  upon  the  appearances 
of  Nature,  as  the  Greeks  did  as  sculptors  ; 
each  jealously  expressing  their  worship  of 
the  great  Goddess  in  their  own  language. 
Nor  was  any  change  of  style  possible  either 
with  him  or  with  them,  from  first  to  last, 
since  both  drew  inspiration  from  the  Im- 
mutable. 

How  far  the  combination  of  plastic  and 
pictorial  effects  in  one  form  is  possible,  no 
great  master  has  attempted  to  solve.  The 
late   Ary   Scheffer    once   observed   that   an 
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equal  balance  of  art  qualities  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  mediocrity,  and  quoted  Philip 
de  Champagne  as  an  example.  In  true 
genius,  as  in  grand  natures,  one  overween- 
ing power  invariably  exists  at  the  expense 
of  some  minor  one.  They  must  liave  '  lex 
defaiUs  de  leurs  qualites  ;^  and  it  is  this  pre- 
dominance of  excellence  in  one  direction 
that  gives  character,  individuality,  and 
charm.  It  is  more  than  problematical 
whether  the  Magdalen  by  Mantegna  in  the 
National  Gallery  would  gain  by  being 
coloured  like  the  Ariadne  by  Titian. 
Garofalo,  Ferrarese  by  nature,  and  Roman 
by  education,  comes  closest  in  his  art  to  the 
union  of  classic  form  with  modern  colour, 
and  in  this  may  be  found  the  clue  to  the 
comparatively  little  interest  his  works  in- 
spire. We  lack  the  faculty  of  enjoying  two 
excellences  at  once,  or  rather  the  mixture  of 
two  languages  debases  both. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  varieties 
of  Titian's  subjects  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment. And  here  again  he  appears  as  the 
true  tvpe  of  the  old  Hellenic  feeling  ;  turn- 
ing his  brush,  it  is  true,  to  every  subject  re- 
quired of  it,  but  finding  real  liberty  only 
in  the  deification  of  that  human  life  which 
was  the  highest  good  of  the  Greek.  To 
quote  an  eloquent  passage  :  '  The  Greeks 
defined  the  hopes  of  mere  mortals  to  con- 
sist in  the  enjoyment  of  nature  ;  they  de- 
fined them  consistently,  accurately,  perfectly 
as  addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion. They  defined  too  the  feelings  of  the 
natural  man  to  whom  their  art  was  ad- 
dressed— his  pride,  his  dignity,  his  courage, 
his  love,  his  taste.  But  the  feelings  that 
the  advent  of  Christianity  w-as  destined  to 
develope — his  soul-felt  trust,  his  peace,  his 
faith,  his  humility,  his  contrition  —  these 
they  could  not  address,  because  they  knew 
them  not.'  We  must  not  say  that  Titian 
knew  them  not,  but  the  inmost  secret  of  his 
art  was  Pagan.  lender  his  hand  human 
creatures  are  grand,  calm,  satisfied,  and 
benign,  but  the  true  conception  of  beings 
devoted  to  a  religion  not  of  tliis  world  was 
foreign  to  him.  The  pride  of  life  in  which 
his  brush  was,  so  to  say,  steeped,  was  op- 
posed, for  instance,  to  any  high  conception 
of  that  Divine  countenance  which  has  been 
the  crucial  test  of  art.  The  'Tribute 
Money  '  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  known  to 
be  one  of  his  earlier  works,  is  exquisite  in 
colour,  while  the  biographers  trace  in  it 
already  all  his  mysterious  manipulation. 
But  Titian  here  wisely  chose  a  moment  in 
which  the  more  pathetic  and  benevolent 
feelings  are  suspended — a  moment  of  rebuke 
— therefore,  though  the  head  is  a  vindica- 
tion   of   the    wisdom    and    justice    of    the 
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Saviour,  it  fails  to  represent  the  more  benign 
ideal.  Not  that  he  was  more  suctfessfnl  in 
a  subject  of  less  difficulty.  For  what  heart 
was  ever  touched  by  his  weeping  Magdalen  1 
— the  most  popular  picture,  he  says  in  a  let- 
ter, he  ever  painted — or  edified  by  his  John 
the  Baptist  ?  the  latter  especially  a  triumph 
of  execution. 

Again,  the  Entombment  in  the  Louvre  is 
a  picture  of  such  overpowering  force  and 
grandeur  that  criticism  is  shamed  before  it. 
But  the  pathos  resides  jnore  in  the  solemn 
twilight  tones  and  masses  than  in  the 
figures  engaged.  The  actions  of  the  mourn- 
ers are  all  that  is  natural,  the  respect  of  the 
bearers  all  that  is  decorous,  though  they 
carry  their  sacred  iburden  in  a  grave-cloth 
not  even  tightened  by  its  -weight.  Spirit- 
uality of  expression  is  hardly  missed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  imitation  ;  still  it  is  but  a 
scene  acted  with  faultless  propriety,  and,  in 
Goethe's  words,  'we  perceive  the  motive, 
and  remain  unmoved.' 

It  was  difierent  with  the  great  altar-pieces, 
such  as  the  Pesaro  picture  in  the  Frari  at 
Venice — one  of  those  curious  medleys  of 
family  portraits  and  legendary  personages 
which  raised  so  many  sumptuous  pictorial 
structures.  Such  a  subject  was  a  convention 
from  beginning  to  end — the  anomaly  of  all 
unities — an  artificial  world,  and  therefore 
one  in  which  the  great  hand  could  revel 
without  danger  of  oSending  scruples  or  dis- 
appointing standards.  Here,  accordinglj^ 
the  master  is  seen  lavishing  his  powers  with 
exquisite  taste  on  forms  of  beauty,  pomp, 
and  of  the  pride  that  apes  humility  ; — rec- 
onciling imagination  and  reality  with  such 
skill  that  the  consent  of  the  spectator  is  won 
as  to  a  possible  and  actual  scene. 

Not  so  amenable  to  treatment  were  other 
subjects  in  the  ecclesiastical  repertory, 
though  equally  tamed  by  his  genius.  Few 
incidents,  when  stripped  of  their  legendary 
prestige,  can  be  conceived  less  favourable 
to  art  than  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  A  large 
woman,  ascending  through  the  air,  with 
twelve  men  below  her,  all  expressing  the 
same  commonplaces  of  astonishment,  most 
of  them  with  their  arms  tossed  aloft,  and 
turning  their  backs  to  the  spectator.  The 
Roman  Church  did  its  best  to  destroy,  by 
flame  and  smoke,  Titian's  chef  cfoeuvre  of 
this  subject,  and  thus  unintentionally  saved 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  French,  who  never 
suspected  that  under  this  blackened  and 
partially  charred  surface  lay  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  difficulties  overcome. 
Three  distinct  groups  are  here — a  condition, 
in  most  hands,  fatal  to  a  composition,  but 
the  eye    rests    only  on    the    one    which   in- 


cludes the  principal  performer.  We  have 
said  '  a  large  woman,'  for  no  etherialisation 
was  possible  of  a  figure  intended  to  be  seen 
first  and  most,  and  dressed  de  rigueur  in 
blue  and  crimson.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dimensions  are  purposely  enlarged  by  the 
grand  flutter  of  her  mantle,  fastened  securely 
across  her  person  with  a  gigantic  knot.  Nor 
do  her  feet  rest  on  space,  but  on  a  solid 
mass  of  dark  grey  clouds,  among  which, 
dotted  like  single  flowers,  are  beautifully 
coloured  cherubs  Avith  the  novel  accessories 
of  black  wings,  intended  probably  to  give  a 
greater  appearance  of  stability  to  her  airy 
platform.  The  vehement  actions  of  the 
apostles  have  also  a  double  purpose,  •  for 
(heir  upstretched  arms  unite  the  lines  of 
their  group  with  that  of  the  Madonna,  to 
which  they  also  direct  the  more  attention. 
But  the  group  that  would  most  have  per- 
plexed an  ordinary  artist  is  that  of  the 
'  Padre  etemo  '  above,  with  an  angel,  about 
to  crown  the  Virgin.  This  difficulty  Titian 
has  overcome  by  a  legitimate  trick.  For 
the  figure  of  the  Almighty,  though  ample 
in  effect  and  perfect  in  buoyancy,  is  reduced 
by  strong  perspective  foreshortening  to  a 
thin  line,  in  which  all  definition  of  feature 
and  expression  is  lost.  How  this  perspec- 
tive is  brought  about,  and  where  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  are  placed,  are  questions 
which  will  not  be  asked  too  curiously  be- 
fore such  a  picture. 

We  must  not  pause  to  analyse  the  in- 
effable magic  of  the  master's  Holy  Fami- 
lies, where  maternity  and  its  Idol,  child- 
hood and  its  playmate,  with  landscape, 
flowers,  and  household  scenes,  present  pic- 
tures of  purest  domestic  sanctity.  No  fit- 
ting church  furniture  these  to  crack,  blacken, 
and  moulder  on  altars  with  candles  smoking 
them,  and  vulgar  artificial  flowers  hiding 
them.  Rather  are  they  the  suitable  acces- 
sories for  happy  homes  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations, which  they  help  to  link  each  to 
each  both  in  natural  piety  and  pftre  taste. 

More  idyllic  still  in  the  deification  of 
Innocence,  while  kindred  in  purity  of  senti- 
ment, is  the  picture  called  '  The  Three 
Ages.'  The  youth  blowing  the  pipe,  and 
the  sweet  maiden  at  his  side,  sit  there  in 
halcyon  unconsciousness  of  all,  save  the  bliss 
of  existence.  Whom  the  sleeping  amorini, 
and  the  little  Cupid  unceremoniously  wak- 
ing them,  belong  to,  and  why  they  are  there 
except  to  illustrate  another  phase  of  felicity, 
is  left  to  our  imagination.  Death  has  not 
entered  this  sphere  of  etherial  atmosphere, 
for  the  youth  who  seems  its  Adam  knows 
not  that  he  is  naked.  The  old  man,  there- 
fore, in  the   background,  ruminating  over  a 
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type  of  mortality,  is  a  solecism,  probably  in- 
troduced later  to  give  the  name  ;  for  he  in- 
trudes not  in  Lefebvrc's  etching. 

But  Titian,  equally  with  the  Greeks,  was 
no  less  at  home  in  scenes  of  passion  than  in 
those  of  dii»nity  and  repose.  The  picture 
that  has  been  mysteriously  lost  to  the  world, 
(tailed  the  I'eter  Martyr — a  legendary  sub- 
ject belonging  to  the  Dominican  order,  and 
much  in  vogue  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries — represented  an  incident  in  which 
the  passion  of  terror  received  its  highest 
modern  embodiment.  The  figure  of  the 
attendant  friar  escaping  for  his  life  has  been 
likened  to  Michael  Angelo,  but  we  know 
nothing  bv  the  great  Florentine  so  sudden 
and  instantaneous  in  action.  It  can  better 
be  compared  to  the  antique — totheLaocoon 
in  the  intensity  of  the  terror,  and  to  the 
Lyciau  marbles  in  marvellous  expression  of 
movement  in  drapery.  As  to  suddenness 
of  action,  disconnected  from  any  other 
features,  Rubens  may  furnish  a  parallel. 
Here  also  Titian  shows  his  capacity  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  deeper  conditions  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  So  painful  a  sensation  as  that 
of  intense  fear  was  not  to  be  rendered  such 
to  the  spectator.  The  fleeing  man  is  meant 
to  tell  the  tale,  not  to  torture  our  feelings  at 
sight  of  a  fellow-creature  in  a  moment  of 
supremo  distress.  Not  by^ccident,  there- 
fore, was  he  placed  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
picture,  where,  in  his  headlong  fling,  he  will 
be  out  of  our  sight  and  safe  in  a  moment. 
Xor  by  accident  has  Titian  clothed  him  in 
drapery  of  a  higher  order  than  his  works 
usually  show.  Knowing  that  terror  is  not  a 
subject  on  which  the  eye  could  happily 
dwell,  the  master  puts  forth  all  his  power  to 
sink  the  emotion  in  the  art.  For  this  end 
he  lias  resorted  to  no  indistinctness.  The 
terrified  man  seen  in  the  grandest  muscular 
wring,  arms  and  drapery  tossed  in  one  di- 
rection, and  the  head  turned  in  another,  is 
placed  against  the  brightest  light  in  the  pic- 
ture. Yet,  however  prominent,  he  plays 
but  a  secomlary  part ;  that  of  the  herald  an- 
nouncing what  is  to  come.  For  the  real 
interest  is  concentrated  on  the  tragedy 
about  to  be  enacted — on  the  monk  about 
to  earn  his  martyrdom,  over  whom  the  dag- 
ger of  the  assassin  and  the  palm  of  victory 
are  alike  suspended.  And  here  the  master 
contrives  to  extend  the  moment  represented. 
'I'he  Dominican  is  on  the  ground — a  strong 
man,  still  unhurt, — but  his  fate  is  sealed  ; 
for  the  assassin  in  his  furious  onslaught 
rests  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  left  foot, 
and  that  foot,  whether  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, is  planted  on  the  robe  of  the  monk. 
There  can  be  no  struggle,  therefore,  where 
the    victim    cannot   rise.     In    this    picture 


Titian  escapes  from  all  comparison  witli 
Bellini.  Between  the  two  versions  of  the 
same  subject — we  refer  to  the  Peter  Martyr 
by  Bellini  in  the  National  Gallery  —  lies 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Where  Titian  soars  to  the  highest  summits 
of  dramatic  power  in  the  telling  of  the  tale, 
Bellini  with  his  business-like  murderer,  his 
meek  victim,  and  leisurely  evading  friar, 
scarcely  rises  abote  convention.  This  pic- 
ture, of  which  numerous  copies  exist,  con- 
stituted a  class  of  its  own  ;  lor  while  excel- 
ling himself  in  the  deeper  philosophy  of  art 
he  maintains  his  wonted  level  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  solemn  trees  and  distant 
landscape,  all  massed  with  the  departing 
light  which  lends  the  horror  of  loneliness  to 
the  violent  scene. 

As  another  instance  of  passionate  expres- 
sion, tbnugh  in  gentler  form,  may  be  cited 
the  '  Noli  me  tangere  '  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. The  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  curiously 
unsympathetic  ;  but  the  beautiful  Magdalen 
is  a  further  example  of  Titian's  power  over 
suddenness  of  action,  as,  in  a  passion  of 
surprise  and  ecstasy,  she  has  flung  herself 
on  her  knees.  And  here  he  ;»gain  extends 
the  story  beyond  the  moment  given — this 
time  before  it,  instead  of  after.  A  Avoman 
on  her  knees  may  have  been  there  for 
minutes.  It  rested  with  the  painters  inge- 
nuity to  show  that  she  has  only  just  fallen  ; 
for  the  delicate  white  drapery  of  her  sleeve, 
lifted  by  the  sudden  action,  has  not  had 
time  to  subside,  but  still  flutters  in  the  air. 

We  have  traced  Titian  throrgh  a  variety 
of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  is  what 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  said  the  true  painter 
ought  to  be — '  iMclrone  di  tutte  le  cose.'' 
But,  thougli  master  of  all,  all  were  not 
equally  sympathetic  to  him.  Let  us  turn 
to  a  specimen  of  that  class  which  was  most 
so. 

The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  National 
Gallery  represents  Titian  in  his  truest  char- 
acter. It  is  the  antique  in  a  modern 
language.  It  shows  how  the  Greeks  would 
have  painted,  had  their  instincts  led  them 
to  the  cultivation  of  colour  in  lieu  of  that 
science  of  form  with  which  they  have  un- 
derlaid the  whole  realm  of  modern  art.  It 
is  a  world  in  which  the  best  defined  princi- 
ples of  Nature  are  united  with  the  fancy  of 
a  wild  and  riotous  mythology.  We  are  not 
strangers  to  this  union.  The  drama  an<i 
poetry,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  have  exem- 
plified its  true  conditions ;  transporting  us 
to  spheres  where,  however  extravagant  the 
seeming  discord,  the  allegiance  to  Nature 
preserves  the  keynote.  '  From  beyond  the 
scope  of  Nature  if  the  Poet  summon   possi- 
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ble  existences,  lie  subjugates  them  to  the  law 
of  her  consistency.  *  On  this  principle  we 
learn  to  understand  the  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne as  we  sit  before  it,  wondering  why  our 
minds  and  sympathies  consent  to  fantastic 
forms  and  combinations  we  should  dread  or 
loathe  if  real.  But  Fable  is  only  Nature 
that  has  passed  through  a  certain  heat  of 
the  mind.  It  is  as  fermentation  to  the  nat- 
ural juice  of  the  grape.  The  poet  knows 
when  to  check  it,  short  •of  injury  to  the 
noble  ingredients  on  which  it  acts.  In  this 
picture,  full  of  light  and  sparkle  as  of  an 
intoxicating  cup,  it  is  Nature  alone  which 
supplies  the  substance  of  the  draught. 
Though  our  head  is  in  cloudland,  amid  vis- 
ionary forms  and  colours,  our  feet  are  safe 
on  Mother  Earth.  As  in  '  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  the  creatures  of  another 
sphere  are  only  ourselves  with  a  difference, 
and  that  difference  only  such  as  exists  be- 
tween real  life  and  a  stage  play,  which  v/e 
know  to  be  a  fiction.  Man  can  imagine 
nothing  out  of  Nature,  though  he  give  to  a 
human  being  the  ears  and  hoofs  of  a  fawn, 
or  join  the  man  and  the  horse,  as  in  the 
ancient  Centaur.  But  art,  with  its  condi- 
tions of  visibility,  and  consequently  greater 
obligation  to  please  the  eye,  can  indulge  in 
fewer  freaks  of  fancy  than  poetry.  The 
Cyclops,  with  one  eye,  and  that  in  his  fore- 
head— a  monstrous  apparition  to  the  sight 
— is  therefore  an  interdicted  subject. 
Titian  had  experience  of  the  ignorance  of 
'his  employers  in  this  respect.  The  Palazzo 
della  Loggia  at  Brescia,  completed  in  1560, 
required  internal  decorations,  and  the  mas- 
ter was  engaged  to  supply  three  large 
compartments.  One  was  to  represent  Vul- 
-can  and  the  Cyclops  at  the  forge.  The 
'Committee,  consisting  of  three  Brescian 
-gentlemen,  gave  their  written  instructions  for 
the  design. f  Vulcan  was  to  be  a  '  vecchio 
hrutto  e  zoppo,^  of  thin  face,  and  with  a  dir- 
ty, sooty  body.  The  Cyclops  were  to  have 
but  one  large  round  eye  in  the  forehead. 
A  river-god,  in  another  compartment,  was 
to  have  his  face  of  a  greenish-blue  colour  : 
*  con  la  faccia  cerulea,  quasi  verdegiante.'' 
Titian  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  in- 
formation, '  sid  conto  della  jyoesia,^  which  he 
assured  them  he  should  endeavour  to  accom- 
modate to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  art. 
'Whether  from  signs  of  being  painted  in  his 
■ninety-second  year,  or  from  non-observance 
■of  these  '  avvertimenti,''  his  pictures  failed 
to  please,  and  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
building  eight  years  later  swept  away  all 
evidence  of  the  real  reason. 

*  Essays  of  Elia,  '  Sanity  of  true  Genius.' 
f  Miscellanies    of    the    Pliilobiljlon   Society, 
vol.  iv. 


The  picture  before  us,  to  return  to  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  is  a  type  of  the  lim- 
its within  which  the  painter  may  freely 
frolic.  The  figures  are  drunken  ;  they  are 
naked  ;  they  revel  in  wildest  license  ;  and 
all  without  shocking  our  properties.  A 
beautiful  woman  striking  her  tambourine  in 
such  company  does  not  offend  us.  The 
snakes  wreathing  round  the  shaggy  mon- 
ster who  heads  the  rabble  rout — the  Silenus 
all  fat,  tipsiness,  and  roguery,  held  on  to 
his  ass — the  satyr  tossing  aloft  his  haunch 
of  venison  like  an  Irishman  his  shillelagh — 
the  little  fellow,  half  boy,  half  fawn,  drag- 
ging the  head  of  a  calf  after  him  by  way  of 
go-cart,  and  barked  at  by  a  real  dog  with  a 
red  collar,  as  any  little  pet  dog  would  bark 
at  an  impudent  urchin — all  these,  however 
untrue  in  a  prosaic  sense,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  human  taste  because  the  gen- 
erous compound  of  what  are  soundest  and 
most  precious  in  this  life — the  principles  of 
Nature,  and  the  genius  of  Man,  To  extol 
this  picture  for  the  splendour  of  the  colour- 
ing addressed  to  the  eye,  is  just,  but  utterly 
inadequate  praise.  So  full  is  the  scene 
thus  depicted  of  air,  space,  sound,  heat,  and 
motion,  that  no  one  sense  suffices  to  take  it 
all  in.  We  devour  the  colour,  we  breathe 
the  atmosphere,  we  feel  the  heat,  we  follow 
the  motion,  an^  we  hear  the  tumult. 

Nor  may  the  master's  powers  as  a  portrait 
painter  be  omitted  in  this  brief  analysis, 
though  with  Bellini  in  the  same  city,  and 
Holbein  at  Basle,  the  assertion  that  he  was 
the  father  of  portrait  painting  is  not  ten- 
able. But  if  not  the  first  in  time,  he  was 
in  art.  For  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
and  no  man  can  be  a  fine  portrait  painter 
unless  he  be  much  more,  so  this  branch  of 
excellence  naturally  found  itself  within  the 
complete  circle  of  the  master's  subjects. 
The  portraits  by  a  great  historical  and  poet- 
ical painter  are  like  the  conversation  of  a 
gi'eat  writer.  We  see  him  in  a  familiar  and 
spontaneous  form  —  his  less  deliberate 
thoughts  enriched  by  the  culture  of  previous 
higher  aims.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  Titian  gave  to  every  physiognomy  not 
only  its  best  aspect,  but  something  more. 
Thus  admitting  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that 
no  painter  can  put  more  mind  into  his  por- 
traits than  he  himself  possesses,  we  obtain 
in  the  grand  and  thoughtful  character  he 
has  given  to  his  sitters,  the  measure  of  his 
own  mental  calibre.  At  the  same  time 
something  of  the  dignity  which  charac- 
terises his  portraits  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
habits  of  the  day.  The  manners  of  the 
Italian  upper  classes,  as  described  by  con- 
temporaries were  stately,  formal,  and  se- 
date.       The    Venetians,     especially,     from 
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tnany  concurrent  reasons — such  as  their 
habitual  participation  in  state  affairs,  their 
setni-oriontal  costume,  and  their  limited 
sphere  of  locomotion — were  the  extreme  ex- 
ponents of  this  dif>;nified  de[)ortment.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  solemnity 
which  properly  characterised  those  portraits 
of  livinor  individuals  introduced  into  sacred 
pictures,  contributed,  even  in  independent 
portraiture,  to  the  gravity  of  expression. 
The  painter  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
'  Cena  ' — the  intensest  form  of  individuality 
seen  in  sacred  art — )night  be  expected  to 
break  through  the  austerer  rules  in  mere 
portraiture  ;  and  accordingly  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  the  first  to  venture  on  the  smile. 
But  no  sign  of  such  innovation  occurs  in 
the  Venetian  school.  However  gay  and 
pleasing  in  colour  to  the  eye,  it  remains 
grave  and  tranquil  in  expression  even  in  its 
most  festive  scenes.  Titian's  very  revellers 
in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  are  serious. 
There  remain  what  we  have  called  the  paint- 
ter's  own  '  reasons '  to  notice.  For  as, 
according  to  Lodovico  Dolce,  Titian 
abstained  from  '  vermilion'  cheeks  and  coral 
lips,'  because  they  gave  to  faces  the  effect 
of  masks,  so  a  similar  consideration  doubt- 
less influenced  himself  and  his  school  in 
not  breaking  up  that  breadth  of  light  which 
a  tranquil  expression  preserves, 

Titian's  male  portraits  are  too  numerous 
to  specify.  Injured  and  over-painted  as 
most  of  them  are,  there  is  scarcely  a  genu- 
ine specimen  which  does  not  read  a  lesson 
to  the  modern  artist.  As  one  which  unites 
history,  poetry,  and  individuality  in  a  de- 
gree unattained  before  or  since,  may  be 
cited  that  of  Charles  V.  on  liorseback,  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery.  A  small,  insigniticant, 
morose-tempered,  ugly  Spaniard,  of  a  Ger- 
man type,  fair  and  blue-eyed,  with  a  long 
chin,  a  scrubby  beard,  and  a  red  moustache, 
is  here  transformed  into  a  grand  and  mourn- 
ful type  of  Bigotry  and  J)espotism  ;  who 
rides  on  through  life,  as  in  this  picture, 
fenced  in  armour  and  Avith  couched  lance, 
till,  sated  w-ith  power  and  disappointed  with 
all  things,  he  rests  in  a  monastery,  and  ends 
in  his  grave. 

We  have  mentioned  male  portraits  ;  for 
it  is  signiticant  of  the  trivial  and  almost  in- 
visible part  played  by  Venetian  women  that 
a  painter  so  peculiarly  master  of  the  quali- 
ties most  favourable  to  female  beauty  should 
have  had  comparatively  so  few  female  sit- 
ters. Bellini,  be  it  remarked,  liad  appar- 
ently none.  In  the  character  of  commis- 
sions it  seems  that  only  women  of  the  high- 
est rank — a  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  an  Isabella  d'Este,  and  the  dead 
Empress  of  Charles  V. — claimed  his  brush. 


In  liis  grand  picture  of  the  Cornaro  family, 
with  nine  figures  of  different  ages,  no  mother, 
wife,  or  daughter  appears.  The  same  ab- 
sence of  any  female  member  is  seen  in  the 
Besari)  altar-piece  in  the  Frari,  where  the 
beautifid  young  head,  hitherto  classed  as  a 
girl,  is  now  proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
youth.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when 
Titian  painted  a  woman  it  was  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  rendering  beauty.  This  was  ob- 
viously his  object  with  his  own  beautiful 
daughter  I.avinia,  so  often  repeated  by 
him  ;  now  holding  aloft  a  casket — now  fruit 
and  flowers — now,  as  Salome,  the  Baptist's 
head.  Of  his  wife's  features  there  is  no 
record.  Modern  connossieurship  has  even 
reduced  the  number  of  those  graceful  fancy 
portraits  long  imputed  to  him  ;  the  so-called 
'  Bella  di  Thiano^  the  '  Schiava  cU  Tlziano' 
and  the  '  Lady  with  the  lute,'  being  now 
riglitly  adjuged  to  I'alma.  In  corroboration 
of  the  paucity  of  his  female  types,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  admiration  with  which  his 
portraits  inspired  Vandyck  is  solely  reflect- 
ed in  that  painter's  male  sitters.  Vandyck's 
women  have  no  reflex  from  Titian. 

In  the  universality  of  the  great  Venetian's 
powers  it  may  be  said  that  in  landscape  he 
equally  takes  the  lead.  Here  again  that 
perception  of  the  abstract  truths  of  nature 
which  allies  him  with  the  art  of  the  Greeks, 
is  his  leading  principle.  If  asked  to  define 
what  Titian  most  sought  to  express  in  the 
sky  above  and  the  earth  below,  we  should 
say  the  respective  characteristics  of  their 
life.  The  movement  of  the  cloud — the 
growth  of  the  tree  ; — currents  of  air  in  the 
one  ;  currents  of  sap  in  the  other ;  neither 
visible  in  themselves  but  seen  in  their 
effects.  It  mattered  not  how  subordinate 
the  part,  he  threw  himself  alike  into  all — 
the  iris  and  the  vine  bear  as  much  his  signa- 
ture as  the  chestnut  tree  and  the  dolomite 
rock.  His  periodical  visits  to  his  native 
Cadore  filled  his  eye  and  his  sketch-book, 
and  brought  the  fresh  and  breezy  country 
into  the  Lagoons. 

The  political  conditions  of  Venice  were 
favourable  to  a  branch  of  art  generally 
missed  from  other  Italian  centres — namely, 
that  of  historical  painting  as  distinguished 
from  Scripture  events  and  legendary  story. 
The  uninterrupted  sequence  of  the  Venetian 
Republic — the  patriotism  of  her  citizens, 
and  the  splendour  of  her  public  buildings, 
gave  subjects,  demand,  and  room  for  a  class 
of  decorations  illustrative  of  her  history. 
The  wall  spaces  in  the  great  Council  Hall, 
now  occupied  by  later  works,  were  original- 
ly filled  with  historical  scenes  by  the  Viva- 
rini  and  the  two  Bellini.  Titian  also  sup- 
plied two  compartments,  one  of  them  repre- 
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senting  the  battle  of  Cadore,  "won  by  the 
Venetians  over  the  Imperialists.  All  these 
perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  that 
portion  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  1577.  A 
contemporary  print  from  Titian's  work 
shows  his  mastery  of  a  subject  in  which 
men  and  horses  are  seen  in  varied  forms  of 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent ;  the 
scene  being  laid  in  the  midst  of  mountain 
defiles  still  recognisable  as  those  of  Cadore. 
The  sympathy  of  Eubens'  mind  for  such 
subjects  is  shown  by  facts  of  curious  coinci- 
dence, namely,  that  to  copies  by  the  great 
Flemish  master  we  owe  the  preservation 
both  of  Titian's  Battle  of  Cadore,  and  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Battle  of  Anghiara, 
known  under  the  name  of  '  The  Battle  of 
the  Standard.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
art  of  this  great  master  is  calculated  to  en- 
chant the  eye  and  inform  the  taste,  as  ms- 
tinguished  from  that  which  touches  the 
heart  and  kindles  religious  emotions.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  no  work  by  Titian 
ever  started  a  tear.  The  more  strange, 
therefore,  the  fact  that  a  picture  by  him 
should  stand  almost  alone  in  modern  times 
as  an  object  of  adoration.  The  repute 
gained  by  pictures,  which,  like  relics,  have 
been  credited  with  the  power  .of  working 
miracles,  was  confined,  and  notably  in  Ven- 
ice, to  the  ancient  type  of  Byzantine  Ma- 
donnas, from  which  every  attraction  in  the 
sense  of  art  was  absent.  What  circum- 
stances led  to  the  exception  in  Titian's  case 
are  now  forgotten  ;  but  the  splendid  build- 
ings of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  remain  the 
substantial  result  of  the  offerings  of  popular 
devotion  to  a  picture  by  hmi  of  Christ  bear- 
ing his  Cross  ;  now  a  mere  wreck  in  a  left 
side  chapel  of  the  church  of  S.  Rocco. 

It  is  time,  in  conclusion,  to  turn  from  the 
artist  to  the  man.  Although  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  confused  arrangement  of  this 
otherwise  valuable  biography,  yet  there  is 
enough  to  illustrate,  and  curiously  so,  the 
manners  of  the  times.  The  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  for  Venice  the 
beginning  of  her  decadence.  Commerce 
and  freedom  had  engendered  wealth  ;  the 
pride  of  wealth  had  replaced  republican 
equality  by  a  numerous  noblesse,  and,  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  primogeniture,  the 
pride  was  sure  eventually  (o  swallow  up  the 
riches.  That  monument  of  Venetian  vani- 
ty, the  Lihro  d^  Oro,  and  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  ever  threatened  the  State,  the 
League  of  Cambray,  were  significantly  con- 
sentaneous. Given  these  facts,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age  may  be  inferred.  Adulation 
of  the  great,  greed  of  money,  increased  dis- 
play, insincerity  of  language,  and  morals  as 


loose  as  the  manners  were  formal — a  coinci- 
dence which  will  scarcely  be  found  to  fail. 
The  profession  of  art  did  not  then  convey 
the  peaceful  image  it  does  now.  Where  all 
was  contention  and  intrigue  around  him,  a 
great  painter  became  as  often  the  victim  as 
the  object  of  both.  No  disturbances  were 
too  highly  placed  to  fail  of  disturbing  him. 
The  ambition  of  Emperors,  the  covetousness 
of  Popes,  the  plots  of  minor  potentates,  all 
sent  their  entanglements  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  art,  and  their  baser  influence 
into  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  That 
painters  should  scheme  and  contrive  as  well 
as  their  betters  could  be  no  wonder.  Self- 
respect,  in  the  sense  now  attached  to  it,  was 
unknown  then,  though  every  other  kind  of 
self-care  flourished  abundantly.  Still,  Titian 
was  too  great  to  be  confounded  with  the 
crowd  of  mere  sycophants  and  parasites. 
However  disliking  the  servile  language  of 
some  of  his  letters — for,  as  we  have  seen. 
this  was  far  from  being  the  character  of  all 
— we  must  make  the  deduction  of  phrases 
which  Avere  the  current  coin  of  the  day. 
Such  art  as  his  was  incompatible  with  a  low 
mind,  and,  imperfect  as  are  the  materials  of 
his  life,  there  are  enough  to  prove  that  he 
knew  when  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his 
sovereign  mistress  above  that  of  all  powers, 
spiritual  or  temporal. 

It  was  at  this  time,  1508—10,  when  the 
wars  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
allies  had  reduced  the  State  for  a  brief  space 
to  her  last  pawn,  that  painters  from  the 
ravaged  Friulian  provinces  were  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  Venice.  Pellegrino  di  S. 
Daniele  moved  from  Udine ;  Pordenone, 
from  Colalto  ;  Morto,  from  Feltre.  Their 
presence,  with  that  of  others,  still  further 
narrowed  the  field  of  patronage  and  profit, 
and  in  turn  expelled  some  of  the  chief  men 
from  Venice.  Sebastian  Luciano  (after- 
wards Del  Piombo)  went  to  Rome,  Lorenzo 
Lotto  to  the  Romagna,  and  Titian  repaired 
to  Padua.  Here  he  engaged  the  assistance 
of  Domenico  Campagnola,  and  undertook 
fresco  works  for  the  Scuola  of  the  Carmine, 
and  that  of  the  Santo.  Those  in  the  Car- 
mine, now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
were  evidently  never  worthy  of  him  ;  those 
belonging  to  the  Santo,  representing  a  mira- 
cle of  S.  Antonio,  are  of  a  higher  though 
still  inferior  grade,  giving  glimpses  rather 
than  proofs  of  his  power.  They  are  the 
last  evidences  surviving  of  a  process  which 
had  no  charms  for  him.  Nor,  considering 
the  conditions  of  fresco,  is  it  surprising 
that  one  whose  peculiar  excellence  was  the 
manipulation  of  oil  colours,  should  have 
turned  from  a  practice  where  all  such  dex- 
terity was  impossible.     In   1512   Titian  re- 
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turned  to  Venice,  where  the  death  of  Gior- 
gione  in  1511,  and  the  increasing  age  of 
Bellini,  gave  liim  for  the  first  time  an  open 
field  fur  employment. 

Meanwhile  Venice  lierself,  safe  as  a  haven 
from  invasion,  had  become  the  home  not 
only  of  art  bnt  of  printing  and  letters.  Pe- 
trarch had  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
State,  and  Cardinal  Bessarion  did  the  same. 
These  bequests  were  especially  enriched 
with  precious  MSS.  of  classic  authors  :  but 
the  Aldine  presses,  while  aiming  chiefly  at 
the  reproduction  of  Greek  works,  included 
all  the  literature  of  the  day  in  their  activ- 
ity. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  time 
when  Bembo's  Asolani  were  thought  enter- 
taining, and  Aretino  and  his  works  were 
called  '  divine,'  does  not  give  a  high  im- 
pression of  the  taste  and  morals  of  the 
readers.  The  literary  spirits,  however,  who 
assembled  in  the  Aldine  Academy  were  evi- 
dently no  dull  companions,  though  they 
affected  to  converse  only  in  Greek.  Titian 
was  enrolled  among  them,  though  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  spoke  any 
but  the  soft  Venetian  dialect,  which  evi- 
dently escliewed  all  superfluous  consonants 
as  persistently  then  as  it  does  still.  But  he 
was  fond  of  society,  and  was  as  much  by 
turns  the  polished  courtier  and  the  '  boti 
Conipar  '  as  Michael  Angelo  was  ever  the 
reverse  of  both.  His  first  contact  with  the 
great  of  the  land  did  not  begin  auspicious- 
ly. The  house  of  Este  at  Ferrara  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  patronage  of 
art.  Alfonso,  the  Duke  of  Titian's  time, 
was  in  no  way  behind  his  predecessors  in 
this  respect,  lie  had  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase the  drawings  and  MSS.  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  froni  his  executor,  Melzi  ;  he  had 
employed  Giovanni  Bellini ;  and  he  desired 
to  possess  pictures  by  Titian  and  Raphael. 
Of  course  he  obtained  promises  from  both, 
for  no  men  are  more  driven  to  use  the  future 
tense  than  eminent  artists ;  but  the  time 
that  necessarily  elapsed  before  such  prom- 
ises could  be  fulfilled  tried  that  virtue  of 
patience  of  which  the  Duke  had  but  small 
share.  The  transition  from  ceremony  to 
rudeness  was  rapid,  and  an  insolent  letter 
from  Alfonso,  threatening  with  his  resent- 
ment the  man  who  had  already  painted  the 
Assumption,  shows  tlie  contrast  between  the 
patrons  of  those  days  and  ours.  But  it  was 
not  the  custom  for  artists  to  take  offence. 
Titian,  like  his  fellows,  was  accustomed  to 
paint  pictures  for  the  places  ,they  were  iiv 
tended  to  occupy.  Accordingly,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  he  and  his  canvases  made 
their  way  by  the  slowly  towed  crafts  on  the 
Po  to  the  dismal  city  of  Ferrara,  and  found 
lodging  in  the  grim  castle  of  its  sovereign. 


In  the  absence  of  records  it  is  seldom  possi- 
ble to  assign  dates,  but  the  entries  of  eat- 
ables weekly  provided  in  the  castle  show  that 
Titian  partook  of  *  salad,  salt  meat,  oil, 
chestnuts,  oranges,  cheese,  and  wine,'  by  the 
light  of  'tallow  candles,'  in  February  151C. 
It  was  in  Ferrara  that  he  is  believed  to  have 
completed  Bellini's  '  Feast  of  the  Gods,'  now 
at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  to  have  painted  the 
three  other  ]>acchanals  which  form  a  series 
with  it  (two  being  in  the  Madrid  Gallery), 
and  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  already  de- 
scribed, in  tiie  National  Gallery.  In  the 
classic  mania  which  affected  all  Italy  at  that 
period  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding him  with  mythological  subjects.  At 
the  same  time  the  suggestion  of  the  biogra- 
phers that  Ariosto  was  his  prompter  at  Fer- 
rara, is  entitled  to  all  credence.  The  I'oet 
sang  the  Painter,  and  the  Painter  more  than 
once  portrayed  the  Poet — one  specimen  be- 
ing in  our  National  Gallery.  These  facts 
have  been  magnified  in  the  exaggeration  of 
Italian  writers  into  a  romantic  friendship, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  either 
act  bespoke  more  than  mutual  recognition 
and  courtesy; 

Titian's  rise  in  fame  and  position  is  showii 
now  by  his  increasing  indifference  to  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  his  patrons, 
lie  was  often  between  two  fires ;  menaced 
by  the  Signory  with  the  withdrawal  of  his 
broker's  patent  (once  diverted  from  him  to 
Pordenone,  as  already  said),  if  certain  works 
were  not  accomplished  ;  and  pressed  by  the 
Duke's  agents  not  to  trifle  with  their  august 
master,  who  evidently  thought  pictures  could 
be  ordered  to  a  day  like  any  other  kind  of 
furniture.  lie  wrote  courtier  letters,  play- 
ing off  the  one  against  the  other,  and  mean- 
while executed  private  commissions.  For 
the  religious  corporations  in  Venice  had  be- 
come formidable  competitors  for  fine  works. 
Palma  Vecchio  was  a  master  who  had  pre- 
ceded Titian  in  reputation,  while  at  the 
same  time  greatly  influencing  his  practice. 
The  latter  had  sought  to  emulate  Palma  in 
softness,  as  Giorgione  in  richness;  eventual- 
ly combining  and  surpassing  both.  The 
time  was  now  come  when  Palma  and  Titian 
entered  into  rivalry.  The  brotherhood  of 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  altar  stood  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  I'aolo,  invited  de- 
signs for  a  grand  work  to  adorn  it,  and  in 
1528  Palma,  Titian,  and  Pordenone — the 
last  mainly  formed  by  the  two  first — en- 
tered the  lists.  The  sketches  were  exhibit- 
ed for  public  approval,  and  the  decision  fell 
on  Titian.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Pe- 
ter Martyr  we  have  described,  which  occu- 
pied him  for  two  years  ;  and  while  believed 
to  have  tsisked  his  powers  more   than  any 
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other  work,  it  certainly  embodied  a  mighty 
step  in  his  art.  For  during  its  progress  he 
had  been  subjected  to  an  influence  never 
encountered  in  vain.  Michael  Angelo,  es- 
caping from  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Venice,  and  the  effect 
on  Titian  was  seen  in  a  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  never  attained  before.  '  If  ever  a 
picture  was  uniformly  grand,  this  is.'  * 
Among  the  generations'of  artists  who  have 
studied  before  it,  llubens  again  appears.  A 
large  drawing  from  the  picture  is  recorded 
among  his  remains,  though  no  longer  trace- 
able. 

Titian  was  now  master  of  a  house,  and 
married,  though  when,  or  to  whom,  except 
that  the  lady's  name  was  Cecilia,  is  not 
known.  But  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
Pomponio,  who  held  benefices,  and  wore  a 
clerical  dress  from  his  fifth  year — a  false 
position  Avhich  doubtless  contributed  to 
make  the  little  '  Monsignorino,'  as  Aretino 
calls  him,  the  scapegrace  he  eventually  be- 
came— the  birth  of  this  son  in  1525  gives 
an  approximate  date.  Another  son,  Orazio, 
bred  up  as  a  painter,  followed,  and  then  a 
daughter,  Lavinia ;  these  births  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  the  mother  in  1530, 
Avhen  Titian,  who  is  described  by  contempo- 
raries as  overwhelmed  with  grief,  took  his 
sister,  Orsa  Vecelli,  to  live  with  him. 

The  intimacy  of  the  master  with  Pietro 
Aretino,  who,  with  Sansovino,  the  sculptor 
and  architect,  formed  a  triumvirate  of 
friendship  only  interrupted  by  death,  has 
been  criticised  as  strange  in  a  man  of  his 
standing.  But  if  he  erred,  he  did  so  in 
good  company.  A  priest  called  Aretino 
'  the  fount  of  virtue.'  A  bishop  protested 
to  long  for  liim  '  as  the  Jews  longed  for  the 
Messiah.'  The  commonest  appellations  by 
which  he  was  addressed  were  '  unico,^  *  vir- 
tuosissimo,^  and  '  divi)iissimo,''  and  if  no  man 
has  been  more  condemned  by  posterity, 
none  was  ever  more  courted  in  his  time. 
The  age  was  base,  and  society  in  its  upper 
classes  rotten  to  the  core.  Princes  could 
only  be  approached  through  their  vanities 
or  their  vices,  and  in  most  cases  their  com- 
pany was  a  dishonour  to  genius,  whether  of 
poet  or  painter.  The  Medici,  Lodovico 
Sforza,  and  others,  had  set  the  fashion  of 
drawing  literary  men  around  them  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  proceeded  from  any  taste  for  letters,  or 
desire  to  encourage  merit.  Italians  could 
always  write  sonnets;  the  princes  wanted 
flattery,  and  the  parasites  pay  ;  and  this  ex- 
change was  an  understood   thing.     Aretino, 

*  Second  series  of  '  Literature  of  the  Fine 
Arts,'  p.  49. 


in  these  respects,  was  the  extreme  outgrowth 
of  the  age.  Without  even  the  homage  of 
hypocrisy  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  he  was 
too  openly  mendacious  to  be  called  insincere. 
His  cleverness  made  him  master  of  all  situ- 
ations, and  of  most  secrets  ;  his  venality  and 
unscrupulousness  rendered  him  a  power ; 
and  all  powers  were  propitiated  then.*  But 
it  is  not  always  just,  in  spite  of  the  proverb, 
to  judge  a  raan  by  his  associates  ;  and  for 
Titian's  intimacy  with  this  reprbbate  there 
were  some  excuses.  Aretino  was  a  great 
humourist,  and  wit  is  the  tired  painter's 
most  congenial  restorer  ;  he  was  also  a  lover 
of  nature.  In  this  he  was  conspicuously 
before  his  age.  Where  else,  but  in  his  let- 
ters, do  we  find  the  description  of  a  sunset 
— palaces  looking  etherial  instead  of  solid? 
Where  else  do  we  even  find  admiration  for 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  Venice  ?  An- 
other redeeming  quality  was  that  he  used 
his  arts — base  as  they  were — for  his  friends 
equally  as  for  himself.  It  was  Aretino's 
management  that  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  Gonzagas  for  the  painter.  The  process 
was  not  creditable  to  either,  Titian  writes^ 
an  abject  letter  to  the  Duke  (June  152*7), 
comparing  him  to  Christ,  and  Aretino  to 
St.  Paul,  and  sends  therewith  two  portraits, 
one  of  them  being  of  Aretino  '  whom  your 
Excellency  loves  for  his  many  virtues,'  and 
which  he  begs  his  Excellency  to  accept. 
The  Duke  thanks  '  M.  Tuciano  '  in  return, 
and  gives  him  to  understand  that  he  shall 
be  ready  to  requite  the  obligation.  Of  this 
readiness  Aretino  soon  reminds  him  as  of  a 
debt.  For  the  acceptance  of  a  present  was 
then  equivalent  to  a  promise  of  handsome 
payment  for  it.  But  while  he  continued 
during  his  life  faithfully  to  exercise  his  tal- 
ent for  '  touting  '  in  favour  of  Titian — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  commissions 
for  portraits  were  owing  to  these  means — 
the  obligation  had  to  be  returned  in  higher 
coin  ;  for  Aretino's  letters  to  great  person- 
ages shov  that  pictures  by  the  master,  and 
gems  and  medals  by  other  noted  artists, 
were  unscrupulously  levied  by  him  to  push 
his  own  fortunes. 

Meanwhile  the  star  of  Titian  was  rising 
in  the  person  of  the  greatest  sovereign  of 
the  age.  Charles  V.,  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Turks  from  Hungary,  resolved  to  meet 
Clement  VII.  at  Bologna,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose crossed  the  Alps  (N'ovember  1532) 
into  the  Friuli,  and  was  entertained   a  few 


*  Tlie  following  lines  appended  to'  a  portrait 
of  Aretino,    engraved  by   Hollar,   are  a   satire 
worthy  of  his  own  pen  : — 
'  Questo  e  Pietro  Aretino,  poeta  tosco, 

Chi  d'ogni  tm  disse  male,  eccetto  clie  di  Dio  ; 

Scusandosi  con  dir,  non  lo  couosco.' 
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days  later  at  tlie  Court  of  Mantua.  Charles 
w  as  an  ardent  collector,  and  seems  to  have  had 
some  discernment  in  art,  a  capacity  proba- 
bly inherited  throiio-h  his  Burgundian  de- 
scent, lie  had  not  been  in  the  Talace  of 
the  Gonzagas  an  Jiour  before  he  proceeded 
to  inspect  its  contents,  and  was  so  struck  by 
Titian's  portrait  of  the  Duke  as  to  express 
a  desire  to  be  painted  by  the  same  hand. 
An  urgent  summons  was  immediately  expe- 
dited to  Venice,  but  Titian  hail  some  reason 
for  preferring  to  meet  the  Emperor  later  at 
]iologna,  and  declined  to  appear.  Charles 
A',  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  the 
French  in  the  system  of  appropriating  pic- 
tures. As  the  conqueror  of  a  large  portion 
of  Italy  he  had  cities  and  provinces  to  be- 
stow, and  a  cession  of  fine  works  was  in 
jiart  the  understood  price.  Agents  were 
accordingly  despatched,  and  written  lists 
made  out  wherever  princes  with  galleries 
were  candidates  for  the  imperial  favour. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  reign- 
ing family  at  Fcrrara,  wlio  were  compelled 
to  surrender  portraits  and  other  works  by 
il'itian.  The  master's  first  presentation  took 
place  at  Bologna  in  the  spring  of  1533, 
when  the  desired  portrait  was  begun.  It 
is  related  that  Lombardi,  the  sculptor,  anx- 
ious to  steal  a  sketch  of  the  imperial  fea- 
tures, begged  Titian  to  let  him  pass  into  the 
august  presence  in  the  character  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  whereupon  Titian  introduced  him 
bearing  his  paint-box.  When  the  sitting- 
began  Lombardi  took  a  lump  of  wax  from 
his  pocket — slipping  it  into  his  sleeve  Avhen- 
ever  he  thought  himself  observed — and  so 
contrived  to  model  a  medallion  portrait. 
But  Ciiarles  found  out  the  ruse,  and,  taking 
it  graciously,  ordered  the  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  marble.  Titian's  sketch  was  a  bust 
size,  and  bareheaded,  and  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  the  original  of  the  full-length  in 
armour,  and  of  the  other  in  gala  dress — the 
first  lost,  and  the  second  still  in  the  gallery 
at  Madrid.  Charles  was  so  satisfied  that  he 
is  reported  to  have  declared  his  determina- 
tion never  to  sit  to  another.  At  all  events, 
a  flowery  patent,  comparing  himself  to  Alex- 
ander, and  the  painter  to  Apelles,  appointed 
Titian  his  painter-in-chief.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  unprecedented  honours,  intended, 
doubtless,  to  gratify  the  Signory  as  well  as 
the  artist.  The  title  of  Count  I'alatine  was 
bestowed — with  all  attendant  privileges  ; 
amongst  them  that  of  legitimising  chil- 
dren not  born  in  wedlock  of  parents  below 
the  rank  of  baron — also  the  Knighthood  of 
the  Golden  Spur,  with  sword  and  chain  and 
entry  to  court ;  and  the  elevation  of  his 
children  as  Counts  of  the  Empire,  witli  four 
[generations  of  ancestors  ready-made.     Ti- 


tian's cup  of  honour  was  now  full.  The  Em- 
peror, however  he  neglected  his  obligations 
afterwards,  paid  handsomely  at  first.  Nor 
was  the  imperial  favour  ever  withdrawn — 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  encroached  upon. 
The  painter  had  reception  at  court  when- 
ever he  would,  and  more  invitations  to  Mad- 
rid and  elsewhere  than  he  accepted. 

The  next  important  step  in  Titian's  life 
was  a  visit  to  Rome.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
was  dead,  but  I'aul  III.,  who  succeeded, 
and  his  illegitimate  descendants,  the  Far- 
neses,  so  long  as  they  were  .  united  with 
Charles  V.  against  some  common  prey,  were 
worthy  objects  of  propitiation.  Titian  had 
already  adventured  some  speculation  in  that 
quarter  in  the  form  of  three  family  portraiis 
— the  Pope  and  his  son,  separate  and  to- 
gether— taken  on  a  second  visit  to  Bologna. 
Aretino  warned  him  that  the  Farneses  paid 
habitually  only  in  '  carezze  ;  '  but  the  in- 
satiable greed  for  benefices  for  the  graceless 
Pomponio, — and  Cardinal  Farnese  had  one 
especiallv  tempting  in  his  gift, — overruled 
all  warnings.  The  speculation  failed,  for  a 
meeting  between  Charles  and  the  Pope  end- 
ed in  a  coolness,  and  neither  pay  nor  bene- 
fice was  forthcoming.  The  inducements 
that  tempted  the  painter  two  years  later, 
1545,  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  the  Farneses,  seem  to  have  prin- 
cipally proceeded  from  Guidobaldo,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  who,  as  nominal  commander  of 
the  Venetian  forces,  resided  partially  in 
Venice,  whither  he  drew  all  the  notabilities 
in  letters  and  art  around  him.  No  great 
persuasion  could  have  been  needed  to  take 
a  painter  to  Home.  It  was  protection  and 
favour  that  were  more  required,  and  Guido- 
baldo, who  Avas  a  friend  of  the  Farneses, 
and  subsequently  married  to  tliC  Pope's 
granddaughter,  gave  both.  He  carried  the 
master  oli  in  his  own  suite  to  Pesaro,  and 
sent  him  thence  with  a  princely  escort  to 
Rome.  Here  Titian  was  lodged  at  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Belvedere,  entertained  by  the 
Pope  and  his  grandson  the  Cardinal,  wel- 
comed by  Cardinal  Bembo,  escorted  about 
by  [Sebastian  del  Piombo  and  \'asari,  and 
visited  by  Michael  Angelo.  AVould  that 
some  journal  or  jottings  of  his  impressions 
had  been  left !  even  as  scanty  as  those  by 
Albert  Durer  on  his  visit  to  Venice.  Rome 
and  her  treasures,  though  only  eighteen  years 
after  the  siege  and  sack,  '  dcscritta  da  Tizi- 
ano  Vccelli,''  would  have  been  a  legacy  to 
posterity  worthy  to  rank  with  his  pictures. 
It  is  obvious  from  Aretino's  letters,  as  well 
as  from  passages  in  Vasari,  that  they  ex- 
pected nothing  less  from  the  influence  ot 
Rome  than  the  conversion  of  Titian  into 
that  '  faultless  monster  '  of  art,  which  was 
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the  heau  id^al  of  the  Carracci  school.  Titian, 
we  may  be  sure,  said  little,  but  appropriated 
all  he  could  use,  and  wished,  as  most  men 
of  sixty-nine  would  wish,  that  he  had  come 
sooner.  He  executed  noble  works,  of  which 
the  greater  part  have  perished  ;  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  Vatican  habits  of  the  time 
that,  though  the  Council  of  Trent  was  about 
to  sit  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  the 
subjects  painted  by  command  of  the  Papal 
family  included  a  Venus,  a  Danae,  and  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  Pope  and  Cardinal. 
The  picture  of  Paul  III.,  with  his  grandsons, 
Alessandro  and  Ottavio  Farnese,  still  sur- 
vives in  the  Naples  Gallery,  a  monument  of 
the  master's  skill.  It  will  not  do  to  look 
too  curiously  into  the  worldly  results  of  this 
Roman  residence.  Caresses  were  not  want- 
ing, but  it  Avas  long  before  anything  else 
came.  The  artists  Avho  had  been  trembling- 
for  their  own  patronage  were  relieved  by 
Titian's  receiving  no  commission  of  public 
importance,  and  the  long-coveted  benefice  of 
'  Colle  '  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  That  it 
did  eventually  fall  to  the  share  of  Pomponio 
can  hardly  be  grudged,  for  Titian  had 
earned  it  over  and  over  again.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  same  cause  which  brought 
the  benefice  within  Titian's  grasp  led  him  to 
dechne  the  sinecure  of  the  Seals,  set  free  by 
the  death  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  A  let- 
ter from  Titian  shows  indubitably  that  he 
had  been  [willing  to  don  the  cowl  of  the 
Friar  over  his  gold  chain  and  sword,  which 
was  the  first  condition  ;  and  to  exchange  his 
residence  at  Venice  for  one  at  Rome,  which 
was  the  second.  But  at  this  crisis  arrived 
the  first  summons  from  Charles  to  attend 
him  at  Augsburg.  The  man  whom  the  con- 
queror at  Miihlberg  delighted  to  honour 
rose  immediately  in  importance.  The  Far- 
nesses  hastened  to  propitiate  him  by  the 
long- desired  gift,  and  Titian,  AAith  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  in  sight,  elected  to 
abide  by  the  most  powerful  of  his  liachoni, 
and  let  the  Seals  go  to  another. 

Meanwhile,  on  leaving  Rome,  Titian  had 
taken  the  route  by  Florence,  where,  by  way 
of  exception,  the  Duke  Cosimo  did  not 
evince  the  usual  princely  desire  of  sitting  to 
him  ;  or,  rather,  refused  to  do  so,  leaving 
the  master  free  to  visit  churches  and  pal- 
aces, then  gorgeous  in  frescoes  unwhite- 
washed  and  pictures  unrestored.  On  return- 
ing to  Venice,  his  Roman  impressions  are 
traceable  in  a  large  altar-piece  he  undertook 
for  the  church  at  Serravalle,  with  the  Miracu- 
lous Draught  of  Fishes  in  the  background. 
Here  the  reminiscences  of  Raphael's  tapestry 
of  the  same  subject,  adapted  to  Titianesque 
ideas,  with  a  gondolier  standing  instead  of 


the  seated  figure  rowing,  appear  unmistak- 
ably. 

Titian's  journey  to  Augsburg  was  under- 
taken in  January  1548.  The  biographers 
dwell  on  the  devotion  to  his  imperial  patron 
which  could  induce  a  man  then  turned  sev- 
enty to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  steep  bridle- 
paths then  alone  existing,  in  the  heart  of 
winter.  But  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
Titian  was  so  strong  and  hale  as  to  have 
nearly  thirty  years  of  active  life  before  him, 
there  was  then,  and  is  still,  no  race  better 
able  to  confront  cold  than  the  Northern 
Italians.*  It  is  true  that  Titian  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  Augsburg  alludes  to  '  this 
torrid  zone  where  we  are  all  dying  of  cold  ; ' 
but  this  is  rather  a  playful  exaggeration 
than  a  real  compaint.  The  victory  at  Miihl- 
berg, and  the  Diet,  had  then  assembled  a 
motley  crowd — Italian,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man— of  royal  and  distinguished  person- 
ages, captives  as  well  as  conquerors,  in 
Augsburg,  who  furnished  Titian  Avith  almost 
as  many  sitters.  Especially  does  it  appear 
that  the  royal  ladies,  who  were  there  in 
force,  sat  to  him.  It  v/as  then  that  t!i<i 
equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  was  executed 
which  we  have  described — almost  the  only 
surviving  memento  of  this,  busy  time,  the 
rest  having  perished,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the 
burning  of  the  Palace  of  the  Pardo  in  1608. 

Two  years  later  Titian  was  again  in  Augs- 
burg by  imperial  command,  where  he  found 
much  the  same  company  ;  with  the  addition 
of  the  Infant  Philip,  then  twenty-four  years 
of  age — to  paint  whom  was  the  chief  reason 
for  his  visit.  The  large,  full-length  portrait 
of  that  ill-favoured  and  most  unpleasant 
Prince,  often  repeated  by  the  master,  still 
hangs  in  the  Madrid  Gallery — a  picture  of 
ominous  responsibility  and  consequences, 
Avhich  being  sent  to  the  English  court  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  indited 
a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  England. 
Among  the  *  imaginary  conversations  '  that 
the  pen  of  Savage  Landor  initiated,  few 
could  have  better  occupied  him  than  one 
between  Charles  V.  and  Tiziano  Vecelli ; 
and  few  had  such  sanction  in  fact.  The 
two  figures  suit  ill  on  one  canvas,  unless  in 
respect  of  contrast.  Charles,  morose  and 
taciturn — '  a  mummy,'  as  the  Protestants 
call  him,  in  person,  and  a  cynic  in  spirit — 
having  tried  all  things  and  now  beginning 
to  feel  the  emptiness  of  all ;  and  the  painter 

*„,Tliis  Avas  proved  by  the  Italian  troops  in  the 
French  Army  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow^,  and 
tlic  evidence  has  been  repeated  of  late  by  the 
superior  resistance  to  tlie  climate  of  the  Italian 
part  of  the  crew  in  the  late  Austrian  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole. 
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with  liis  fine  person,  grand  manners,  splen- 
did hcallli,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  with  that 
power  in  his  good  right  hand  of  wliich  no 
possessor  ever  tired.  And  the  contrast  may 
account  for  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Emperor  treated  him.  Charles  was  pecu- 
liarly disturbed  in  spirit  at  that  time.  lie 
was  quarrelling  with  the  Pope  about  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  he  was  contending  •with 
his  brother  about  the  succession  to  the  Em- 
pire ;  lie  was  vainly  trying  to  force  the  Pro- 
testants back  into  the  arms  of  Korne  ;  he 
was  exasperated  with  his  royal  prisoners  for 
their  very  fortitude  in  captivity  ;  and  he 
had  the  gout !  No  wonder  that  he  was 
tempted  into  more  confidence  than  was  his 
wont  towards  a  man  not  his  own  vassal,  but 
the  son  of  a  free  state,  to  whom  the  very 
subject  of  a  picture  he  desired  entailed  a 
quasi  confession  of  his  own  wretchedness. 
For  Charles  commissioned  him  to  devise  a 
subject  which  should  embody  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  mind  and  his  longing  for  rest. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  should  have 
further  entailed  ,the  avowal  that  his  heart 
.was  set  on  resigning  the  cares  of  empire  for 
the  peace  of  a  convent.  A  painter  nowa- 
days might  be  puzzled  how  to  express  these 
imperial  sentiments,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
repertory  provided  a  form.  Titian  enlisted 
heavenly  agency.  He  represented  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  above,  surrounded 
with  the  usual  phalanx  of  patriarch,  prophet, 
and  saint.  In  the  centre  is  the  Virgin  in- 
terceding with  Christ  for  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, who  kneel  on  the  clouds  before  them — 
the  group  being  headed  by  Charles  himself. 
This  was  painted  in  1550.  In  1555  Charles 
retired  to  Yuste,  where  the  picture  was 
never  out  of  his  sight. 

Here  we  must  leave  Titian  where  his  for- 
tunes attained  their  climax.  It  appears  that 
he  never  quitted  Venice  again.  For  years 
after  he  had  attained  his  great  reputation 
he  had  inhabited  a  house  to  the  north-east 
of  Venice,  overlooking  Murano  and  the 
Friulian  Alps,  called  the  '  Biri  Grande,'  with 
a  delightful  garden  stretching  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  in  which  grew  the  trees  repre- 
sented in  the  Peter  idartyr  ;  all  of  which, 
house,  garden,  and  trees,  have  vanished 
now.  The  description  of  a  supper  there, 
given  to  a  select  few — the  pictures  which 
were  enjoyed  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon — the  gondolas  containing  beautiful 
women  accompanied  by  musicians,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  which  swarmed  in  the  lagoon 
after  sunset — a  table  covered  with  delicate 
viands  and  precious  wines,  and  Titian  pre- 
siding, conjures  up  a  combination  of  luxuri- 
ous images  which  Venice  alone  could  have 
realised.     But   the   cloud    of    human    care 


overshadowed  the  father's  heart.  Lavinia. 
his  daughter,  was  '  the  beloved  of  his  soul  ; ' 
Orazio,  his  active  assistant  in  the  studio, 
never  gave  him  a  sorrow  ;  but  Pomponio, 
his  first-born,  was  an  incorrigible  profligate 
who  wasted  his  father's  earnings  in  a  disor- 
derly life.  Titian  had  not  been  sparing  in 
remonstrance  and  punishment,  till  iinally  his 
despair  of  his  son's  reformation  went  the 
length  of  refusing  him  one  of  the  many 
benefices  wliich  had  cost  him  such  pains,  and 
bestowing  it  on  a  nephew  instead. 

The  activity  of  the  painter  was  kept  up  to 
his  latest  years,  and  if  many  of  the  pictures 
then  executed  show  a  decline  of  power,  this 
is  owing  rather  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
employed  assistants,  and  inferior  artists, 
than  to  the  falling  off  of  his  own  prowess. 
The  Actaeon  and  the  Calisto  in  the  Bridg- 
water Gallery,  painted  after  he  was  eighty- 
three,  still  show  a  colourist  in  the  most  en- 
chanting sense  of  the  word.  Nor  did  his 
cunning  ever  quite  forsake  him.  A  picture 
executed  for  Philip  II.  in  1574-5 — 'Ihe 
painter  then  ninety-six  to  ninety-seveij  years 
of  age — in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  now  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  may 
read  as  a  moral  on  the  decline  of  all  human 
power,  and  yet  in  the  armour  and  purple 
lake  drapery  some  of  the  wonted  fire  still 
survives. 

Titian's  first  and  last  illness  was  short  and 
terrible.  The  plague-^ the  too  familiar 
scourge  of  Venice — raged  there  in  1576  as 
it  had  never  done  before,  carrying  off  50,000 
out  of  a  population  of  190,000,  It  spared 
not  the  beautiful  house  at  the  Biri  Grande. 
Titian  succumbed  to  it  on  August  2  7,  and 
his  son  Orazio  soon  after  him.  Laws  had 
been  passed  to  forbid  the  interment  of 
plague  patients  in  any  church  within  the 
city,  but  Titian's  greatness  overrode  all  law. 
The  highest  dignitaries  of  S.  Marco  con- 
veyed him  to  his  grave  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari,  where  he  reposes 
near  one  of  his  grandest  creations,  the  '  Ma- 
donna di  Casa  Pesaro.' 


AuT.  VI. —  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Fri?ice  Consort.  By  Theouoke  Mar- 
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This  third  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort'  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martinis  really  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Iler  Majesty  s  reign,  and  we  might  add  to 
the  contemporary  history  of  Europe.  Nay 
more,  its  publication   is   a  political  event. 
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For  it  contains  in  the  most  explicit  and  au- 
thentic form  a  full  account  of  the  relations 
of  the  British  Court  with  the  sovereigns  of 
foreign  states,  whether  at  variance  or  in 
strict  alliance  with  ourselves,  during  a  most 
eventful  period,  and  very  clear  judgments  of 
the  policy  and  character  of  those  person- 
ages. It  records,  in  colours  that  will  not 
fade  away,  the  services  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  ministers,  statesmen,  and  offi- 
cers, who  had  the  honour  of  serving  the 
Queen  and  the  country  during  the  Crimean 
War  ;  and  whilst  it  rewards  with  discrimi- 
nating praise  the  majority  of  those  on 
whom  the  confidence  of  the  Crown  was 
justly  bestowed,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  cen- 
sure those  who  shrank  in  the  hour  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger  from  the  cause  they  had 
once  undertaken  to  advocate  and  defend. 
In  that  great  conflict  with  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, which  is  here  so  vividly  described  that 
all  its  past  emotions  are  rekindled  in  the 
memory  as  we  read,  whoever  else  may  have 
faltered  and  shrunk  back,  the  Queen  and 
the  P^^ince  Consort  never  for  one  instant 
wavered.  They  were  ardently  convinced 
that  the  cause  which  had  roused  this  nation 
tu  arms  was  the  cause  of  justice,  honesty, 
and  peace.  They  knew,  better  than  the 
country  knew,  the  servility  of  Prussia,  the 
vacillation  of  Austria,  the  lukewarmness  of 
Fi'ance,  and  that  England  must  in  the  main 
rely  on  her  own  strong  arm  and  stern  reso- 
lution to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful 
end  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that,  at  the  very  time'  when  the  Prince  was 
falsely  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  policy 
of  the  continental  states,  he  was  in  truth 
the  very  soul  of  the  war,  more  determined 
than  anyone  else  to  oppose  and  subdue  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Russia,  and  to  establish, 
if  possible,  permanent  guarantees  for  the 
peace  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  things  be- 
ing now  published  to  the  world,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Queen,  it  is  impossible  not 
lo  regard  this  book  as  a  direct  and  avowed 
declaration  of  Her  Majesty's  own  views  and 
opinions  on  the  great  questions  which  again 
agitate  the  world. 

In  the  following  passage  the  language  is 
that  of  Mr.  T.  Martin,  but  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  published  under  the  imme- 
diate sanction  of  Queen  Victoria  :•— 

'  In  those  days  the  great  body  of  English- 
men had  not  ceased  to  believe  that  Russia  had 
designs  upon  Constantinople;  and  to  these 
designs  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  blinded  by  mere  protestations  that  the 
policy  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  was 
not  the  policy  of  their  successors,  or  that  the 
"  long-cherished  ambition  of  the  nation,"  as 
it   w^as   designated   by   Lord   John    Russell, 


would  be  surrendered  even  at  the  bidding  of 
its  ruler. 

'  Common  men  might  not  be  able  to  esti- 
mate all  the  dangers  to  Europe  which  lurked 
in  any  disturbance  of  its  territorial  divisions, 
but  there  were  few  who  could  not  appreciate 
how  important  it  was  to  England  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  Black  Sea  should  continue  in 
the  hands  of  a  neutral  and  friendly  Power, 
and  that  it  should  not  pass  into  the  posses- 
sion of  one  by  whom  it  might  be  used  with 
formidable  effect  for  the  purposes  of  abound- 
less  and  unscrupulous  ambition.     Even  Aus- 
tria  and   Prussia,    subservient  as  they  were 
known  to  be  to  Russian  influence,  had  con- 
curred with  the  Western  Powers  in  declaring 
that  the  maintenance  of  "the  state  of  pos- 
session in  the  East  was  necessary  for  the  tran- 
quillity of   all  the  other  Powers,"  and  that 
"  the  existence  of  Turkey  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  her  by  treaty"  was  one  of  tlie  nec- 
essary conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  united  Europe,  Rus- 
sia continued  to  maintain  a  position  that  was 
wholly  incompatible   with   them.     The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  might  disclaim,  as  he  did,  any 
intention  to  assail  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire ;  but  who  could  credit  this  assur- 
ance when  in  the  same   breath  he  declared 
that  his  armies,  which  had  invaded  Turkish 
territory,  were  there,  and  would  remain  there, 
to  extort  concessions  which  would  transfer 
from  the  Sultan  to  himself  the  allegiance  of 
twelve   millions    of    Turkish    subjects,    and 
place  at  his  mercy  the  future  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ?     The  peace  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  lawlessly  broken ;  an  immense 
army  set  in  motion,  which,  whatever  pretext 
might  be  put  forward,  could  only  have  con- 
quest  for   its   object.     But  if   Turkey   were 
struck  down  now,  who  could  foretell  what 
part  of  Europe  might  next  be  singled  out  for 
assault  ?     Too  long  had  the  Russian  autocrat 
been   accustomed    to   "bestride   the   narrow 
world  like  a  Colossus,"  and  throughout  Eng- 
land an  all  but  universal  feeling  had  grown 
up  that  the  time  had  come,  in  our  own  imme- 
diate interests,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  welfare  of  the  world,  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  we  at  least  were  not  content  to 

"  Walk  under  liis  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves," 

but  wei'e  determined  to  resist  the  further 
usurpations  of  an  imperious  will,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  right  against  might,  al- 
though in  doing  so  we  had  to  flght  for  a 
dynasty  which  we  knew  to  be  corrupt,  and 
all  but  despaired  of  seeing  reformed.' 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  this  volume 
on  the  transactions  which  preceded  the  war 
of  1854  that  does  not  contain  some  passage 
exactly  parallel  to  the  transactions  of  1876 
and  1877.  The  same  arts  have  been  used 
by  Russia,  and  with  success,  because  Eng- 
land and  France  no  longer  stand  in  their 
united  strength  to  oppose  her.  The  very 
men  who,  in    this   country,  have  lent  them- 
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selves  to  the  encouragement  of  this  fresh 
afrgresslon,  are  tlie  same  who  turned  their 
arms  iu  1855  against  the  Cabinet  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  and  made  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day  ring  with  their  Russian 
speeches,  even  wiicn  a  British  army  was  in 
the  iiekl.  Their  conduct  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  readers  of  this  remarkable 
volume  Avill  know  as  much  about  it,  or 
more,  than  we  who  have  iu  remembrance 
those  eventful  times.  For  here  all  reticence 
is  thrown  aside.  Men  and  events  are  de- 
scribed iu  the  very  language  of  the  day,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  large  and  ac- 
tive controlling  and  directing  power  re- 
tained by  the  sovereign,  and  exercised  by 
Iler  Majesty  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince, 
is  made  clearly  perceptible. 

As  is  natural  in  a  work  which  is  essen- 
tially biographical,  the  largest  share  in  this 
influence  is  here  attributed  to  the    l*rince 
himself,  and  he  undoubtedly  stands  forth  in 
these  pages  as  a  politician   of   a  very  high 
order  indeed.     We  are  of  those  who  think 
that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Prince's  con- 
nexion with  this  country,  which  are  record- 
ed by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  strong  German  prepos- 
sessions of  his  birth  and  education,  perpetu- 
ated by  his    closest    friendships  and  most 
confidential    advisers,    clung    to    him  more 
closely  than  was  desirable  for  his  popularity 
and  success  in  England.     A  great  writer  of 
fiction  lias  recently  attempted  to  portray  a 
faultless  character,  animated  by  an  intense 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  acting 
up  to  the  loftiest  moral  standard,  ready  for 
any   amount  of  self-sacrifice,  eager  to  take 
part  in  the  cares  and  aficairs  of  others,  more 
mindful  of  them  than  of  himself,  sometimes 
a  little  dreamy   and  chimerical,  but  withal 
dominated  by  the  strongest  conceivable  pas- 
sion and   love  for  his    own    peculiar  race. 
There  are  many  traits  in  this  imaginary  per- 
sonage   which    might,    without    disrespect, 
liave  been  copied  from   the  illustrious  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.     To  the  outer  world 
the  result   might    seem    rather  tame  ;    but 
within  there   lay  an  incessant  and  eager  en- 
ergy capable  of  great  enterprises.     The  Ger- 
man character  was  as  indelibly  stamped  upon 
Prince   Albert  as  the   Hebrew  nature    was 
impressed  on  Daniel  Deronda;  and  we  may 
say  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity  that  no 
nobler  example  of  German  culture,  principle, 
and  conduct  has  ever  existed   iu  the  world 
than  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  person 
of  the  Prince  Consort. 

But  this  intense  nationality  rendered  it 
difiicult  to  him,  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  to  amalgamate  with  the  society  and 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  destined 


to  live.     Baron   Stockmar,  with  all   his  de- 
votion to  the  royal  family,  his  experience  of 
the  world,  his  genuine  love  for  the  Prince, 
and  his  honesty  of  purpose^  was  a  German 
of  the  stitfest  school — a  strange  Mordecai 
for  a  young  man  who  was  aspiring  to  take  a 
part  in  the  govenmient  of  England.      We 
are  content,  from  regard  to  the  memory  of 
the  worthy  old  man,  to  pass  ovtt  in  silence 
the  lucubrations  on   the    British  Constitu- 
tion which  he  addressed  to  his  pupil,  who 
fortunately  had   the  sense  to  forget  them. 
But,  speaking   with  some  personal  experi- 
ence, we  entertain  a  much  lower  opinion  of 
the    Baron's    political    tact  and    judgment 
than  he  had  imparted  to  his  friends,  and 
there  is  nothing  in   these  volumes  to  alter 
that   impression.      Unluckily  some    of    the 
events  which  occurred  soon  after  the  Prince 
began  to  take  an  active  part  iu  politics,  con- 
tributed  to  strengthen  his    (jrermaii    habits 
and  predilections.     The  affair  of  the  Span- 
ish marriages  had  interrupted  our  good  un- 
derstanding with  France.     The  Revolution 
of  1848  overthrew  the  throne  of  Louis-Phil- 
ippe, and  occasioned  popular  movements  in 
Germany    from    which    the    Prince's    chief 
friends  and  advisers  anticipated  the  rise  of 
a  new  epoch   in  German  history.     In   the 
Danish  War  the  Prince  took,  as  was  natu- 
ral, a  very  strong  interest   on  the  German 
side,  at  a  time  when  the  invasion  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  was-condemned  with  unanimi- 
ty   by    every    British    statesman.     On  this 
point  he  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
policy  and  convictions  of  this  country,  and 
his  extreme  views  alienated  from  him  jnany 
of  those   who   entertained   a   great  respect 
for  his  talents  and   character.     Even  Lord 
Aberdeen  used  to  say  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  converse  with  the  Prince  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Lp  to  this  point,  then,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Prince   was  scarcely  living  in  har- 
mony with  his  adopted  country,  and  this 
fact  sufiices  to  account  'for  the  great  and 
unmerited  injustice  done  him  by  the  public, 
for  his  extreme  unpopularity  when  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  and  for  the  ridiculous  credulity  witli 
which  the  most  absurd  stories  were  swal- 
lowed and  circulated  to  his  disadvantage. 
Even  these  hard  misrej)rcsentations  and  cal- 
umnies he  bore  with  matchless  temper  and 
without  resentment.      Ho  knew  he  should 
live  them  down,  and   that  the  truth  would 
prevail.      The    Great    Exhibition    of    1851 
contributed  to  make  known   his  remarkable 
administrative  abilities  ;   but  it  was  the  East- 
ern Question  in  1853  and  the  Crimean  War 
that  called   forth  all  his  powers  and  proved 
that  he   had  unalterably  adopted  the  spirit 
and  the  policy  of  Great  Britain   as  his  own. 
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From  that  time  forward  there  was  not  in 
England  a  more  high-spirited  EngHshman 
than  the  Prince.  His  political  views  were 
absolutely  identified  with  the  interests  and 
the  objects  of  this  country,  and  he  renounced 
some  of  the  ties  of  early  association  wMch 
till  then  had  sat  most  closely  upon  him. 

The  faithlessness  and  ambition  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  as  manifested 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  were  revolting  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  honour  of  the  British 
Court.  They  had  themselves  received  per- 
sonal assurances  from  the  Czar,  when  he 
visited  England,  entirely  at  variance  Avith 
these  acts.  The  well-known  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  took  place  at  the 
very  time  when  Prince  MenschikofE  was 
starting  on  his  mission ;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  afterwards  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment learned,  that  before  those  discredita- 
ble proposals  for  the  partition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  had  been  made  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  similar  pro- 
posals had  been  made  by  Kussia  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  rejected  there.  This 
important  fact  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new, 
and  disclosed  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  at  once   apparent  that  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  arresting  the  impending 
war  was  the  joint  action  of  the  four  Pow- 
ers, which   had  previously   agreed  in   con- 
demning the  policy   of  Russia,     But    this 
hope  was  extinguished  by  the  known  sub- 
serviency   of  the   King  of   Prussia  to   the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent hesitation  of  Austria  to  act  without  her 
federal  ally.     In   answer   to    the  language 
used  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Queen,  Her  Majesty  replied 
in  terras  of  great  force  and  dignity  that  the 
demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  in- 
compatible with  the   independence  of  the 
Porte  and  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  that 
to    take    shelter    in    a    complete   neutrality 
where  such  interests  were  at  stake  was  to 
renounce  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Great 
Powers  as  the  guarantors   of  treaties,  the 
guardians  of  civilisation,  and  the  ultimate 
arbitrators  of  nations,  and  that  if  '  the  ex- 
ample sliould  find  imitators,  European  civil- 
isation is  abandoned  as   a  plaything  to  the 
winds,  right  will  no  longer  find  a  champion, 
nor  the  oppressed  an  umpire  to  appeal  to.' 
AVith  withering  scorn  the  King  was  remind- 
ed that  no  attempt  could  be  [made  to'bribe 
him  by  the  prospect  of   certain  advantages, 
an    allusion    apparently    to    an    insinuation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Schleswig-Holstein  might  perhaps  in- 
duce His  Majesty  to  act  with  the  Western 
Powers ;  and  the  letter  concludes  \vith  the 


assurance  that  the  words  of  Shakespeare — 

'  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel  ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee ' — 

had    sunk  deeply  into   every  Englishman's 
heart. 

It  must  have  cost  the  Prince  a  pang  to 
write  this  memorable  letter,  for,  though 
signed  by  the  Queen,  we  presume  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it.  A  close  alliance  with 
Germany  had  been  the  dearest  object  of  his 
political  hopes  and  labours.  Even  later  in 
the  day  he  says  :  '  If  there  were  a  Germany 
and  a  German  sovereign  at  Berlin,  it  could 
never  have  happened.'  But  in  this  he  was 
again  deceived.  There  is  now  a  Germany 
and  a  German  sovereign  at  Berlin,  but  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  language  of  that 
Court  and  the  language  of  the  xVnglo-Rus- 
sian  party  at  home  are,  at  this  hour,  identi- 
cal with  the  language  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  in  1853. 

The  Prince  then  was  gradually  led  to  the 
unwelcome  admission  that  it  is  not  by  the 
aid  of  Germany  that  any  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  England  in  European  affairs  are  like- 
ly to  be  supported  and  upheld  ;  and  that 
whether  we  look  to  the  progress  of  free  in- 
stitutions, to  the  independence  of  the  minor 
states,  or  to  the  defence  of  treaties,  far  more 
was  to  be  obtained  by  a  close  and  intimate 
alliance  with  France.  It  was  by  the  French 
alliance  that  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  had 
been  founded.  It  was  by  the  French  alliance 
that  Russian  aggression  was  to  be  resisted. 
It  was  by  France,  at  a  later  date,  that  the 
independence  and  unity  of  Italy  were  to  be 
established.  A  large  portion  of  this  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  means  by  which  this 
alliance  between  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France  was  happily  established  and  main- 
tained, and  nothing  more  honourable  can 
be  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
and  of  his  friends  in  this  country.  The  es- 
sential difference  between  the  policy  of 
Northern  Germany  and  the  policy  of  this 
country  is  that  Prussia  never  cordially  re- 
nounced her  old  hostility  to  France  :  Eng- 
land had  already  done  so. 

But  this  was  not  a  leaf  out  of  Baron 
Stockmar's  book.  That  ancient  German, 
who  had  begun  life  in  the  campaign  of 
1813,  hated  the  French  with  a  genuine 
Teutonic  hatred.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
by  a  contemporary  critic  that  he  looked  at 
German  interests  with  British  eyes :  we 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  looked  at  Brit- 
ish interests  with  German  eyes.  Nothing 
to  our  mind  so  clearly  shows  the  innate 
strength  and  independence  of  the  Prince's 
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own  character  as  the  fact  that  when  he  dis- 
covered, in  the  honr  of  trial,  that  no  reli- 
ance wlmtever  could  be  placed  on  the  Ger- 
man Courts,  which  were  bound  together  by 
secret  treaties,  and  manifestly  subservient  to 
Russian  policy,  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  French  alliance,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  maintain  it  by  the  confiden- 
tial relations  he  established  with  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  From  that  moment  it 
would  be  highly  unjust  to  accuse  the  Prince 
of  German  proclivities,  lie  was  English  to 
*.  the  core.  The  Crimean  war  called  forth  all 
*  his  political  energy  and  perfected  his  mili- 
tary sagacity,  for  no  man  had  more  com- 
pletely mastered  the  true  theory  of  military 
power  ;  and  throughout  the  contest  he  dis- 
played a  degree  of  firmness,  patriotic  cour- 
age, and  judgment  which  was  alike  valuable 
to  the  civil  and  to  the  militar}^  servants  of 
the  Crown. 

It  deserves  'especial  observation  that  al- 
most all  the  reforms  which  have  been  intro- 
duced ^within  the  last  twenty  years  in  our 
military  system  originated  with  the  Prince, 
lie  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  were  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  gallant'  regiments,  or  rather  battal- 
ions, without  the  organisation  of  an  army, 
lie  suggested  the  camps  at  Chobhara  and 
Aldershot — the  latter  site  was  chosen  by 
himself.  He  introduced  the  system  of  daily 
states  or  returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
forces  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  drew  up 
the  necessary  forms  with  his  own  hand,  lie 
proposed  a  broad  scheme  of  military  educa- 
tion, which  has  in  ^^one  generation  'given  us 
a  body  of  officers  inferior  to  none  in  Europe 
in  professional  knowledge.  He  insisted  on 
putting  the  militia  in  a  complete  state  of 
eflicicncy  ;  and  the  ideas  on  which  the 
JJntish  army  has  since  been  reorganised 
were  all  present  to  his  mind.*  On  this 
subject  we  observe  that  the  following  note 
has  been  appended,  not,  as  we  conjecture, 
l>y  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  ;  it  bears  traces  of 
a  weightier  hand,  and  of  greater  experience 
of  empire  : — 

'  Do  not  our  public  men.  in  a  competition, 
not  unnatural,  to  outvie  their  rivals  in  reduc- 
ing our  military  expenditure,  still  foster  too 
much  the  prevailing  disposition  to  rely  for 
security  on  our  insular  position  and  naval  su- 
premacy \  If  we  are  to  command  the  respect 
of  other  countries,  and  to  retain  a  firm  hold 
of  those  vast  colonial  and  foreign  possessions 
which  go  so  far  to  make  the  greatness  and  to 
justify  the  influence  of  England,  we  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  expense  of  maintaining  an 

*  See  especially  the  admirable  paper  on  Army 
Organisation  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  in  Janu- 
ary 1856,  and  printed  p.  185  of  this  volume. 


army  which  shall  be  something  more  than 
merely  sufTicicnt  for  purposes  of  national  po- 
lice or  for  the  wants  of  the  colonies  and  our 
Indian  Empire.  We  may  not  always  be  able 
to  count  on  the  friendliness  of  other  States  : 
in  prudence  Ave  ought  not  to  leave  ourselves 
at  their  mercy.' 

Nothing  is  more  curious  and  interesting 
in  this  volume  than  tlie  .record  of  the  grow- 
ing intimacy  between  the  British  Court  and 
the  daring  adventurer  who  had  recently  re- 
stored the  French  Empire,  from  the  first  in- 
terview of  the  Prince  and  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Boulogne  to  the  Queen's  triumphal  recep- 
tion in  Paris,  which  Her  Majesty  has  re- 
corded in  the  most  glowing  language. 
Everything  militated  against  such  an  alli- 
ance. The  means  by  which  the  Empire  liad 
been  restored,  were  abhorrent  to  a;"people 
and  a  sovereign  profoundly  attached  to  con- 
stitutional rights  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment?lf  The  man  Avho  had  made  himself 
the  autocrat  of  France  represented  the  fam- 
ily if  pot  the  traditions  of  the  bitterest  ene- 
my of  England.  In  some  respects  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  treacherous,  in  others 
chimerical.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  believed 
that  no  such  alliance  between  England  and 
P'rance  with  a  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  was 
possible.  But  the  Prince  was  actuated  by 
higher  considerations  than  these,  lie  saw 
that  there  existed  in  Northern  Europe  a 
confederacy  of  sovereigns  capable  of  crush- 
ing the  liberal  spirit  of  Germany,  of  drag- 
ging Austria  at  their  lieels,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  of  sac- 
rificing not  only  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  but  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  first  occurrence  which  awak- 
ened all  the  suspicions  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  the  seizure  of  Cracow  in  1846, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  ominous  violatio!i 
of  public  law,  and  on  which  he  did.  us  the 

*  The  Queen  had  certainly  no  prepossessions  in 
Napoleon's  favour,  and  in  no  degree  shared  the 
feelings  expressed  by  Lord  Palinerston  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
informed, it  must  have  been  immediately  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Second  Empire  in  De- 
cember 1853  that  Louis  Napoleon  made  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  a  German  Princess  very 
nearly  connected  by  blood  with  Her  ^Majesty, 
and  who  was  then  staying  at  Windsor.  The 
Princess  herself,  we  believe,  was  not  altogether 
averse  to  the  marriage  ;  but  the  Queen  very 
wisely  and  firmly  negatived  the  proposal  and 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.  Louis  Napoleon  in- 
stantly proposed  to  the  Countess  Tuba,  whom 
be  married  shortly  afterwards.  This  anecdote, 
which  we  believe  to  be  true,  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Martin.  But  if  the  refusal  threw  some  per- 
sonal coldness  into  the  relations  of  the  two 
courts,  it  was  eflFectually  dispelled  by  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Boulogne  in 
August  1854. 
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honour  to  communicate  an  article,  written 
under  his  directions,  to  this  Journal.  The 
only  efJectual  counterpoise  to  this  disastrous 
and  unscrupulous  conspiracy,  in  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  the  ruling  spirit,  lay 
in  the  Western  Alliance.  With  singular 
tact  the  Prince  discovered  and  worked  upon 
all  that  was  best  in  the  character  of  our 
powerful  neighbour  and  ally.  The  Emperor 
Avas  struck  by  the  political  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  his  guest,  which  he  perceived 
to  be  far  beyond  his  own.  He  declared 
that  never  in  his  life  had  he  learned  so 
nuich  in  a  short  time  as  he  did  in  the  course 
of  a  six  hours'  drive  tete-a-tete  from  Bou- 
logne to  St.  Omer.  And  it  Avas  impossible 
to  know  the  Emperor  without  doing  justice 
to  the  dignified  courtesy  of  his  manners  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition.  England 
had  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  him 
in  his  relations  to  this  country,  and  this 
volume  perli^ps  contains  the  most  genial 
tribute  that  has  ever  been  paid  to  his  mem- 
or}'. 

The  Queen  herself  embodied  her  views 
of  these  personal  relations  with  the  Impe- 
rial Court  of  France  in  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  on  May  2,  1855,  after  the  first 
visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Windsor,  from 
which  Mr.  Martin  has  been  permitted  to  ex- 
tract the  following  pertinent  yet  simple  re- 
marks : — 

'  The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  for  the 
permanent  alliance  of  England  and  France, 
Avhich  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  both 
countries,  from  the  Emperor's  recent  visit,  I 
take  to  be  this :  that  Avith  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  views,  which  are  very  personal,  a  kinci, 
unaffected,  and  hearty  reception  by  us  per- 
sonally in  our  own  family  will  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  will  see  that  he 
can  rely  upon  our  friendship  and  honesty  to- 
Avards  him  and  his  country,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains faithful  towards  us.  Naturally,'fi*ank, 
he  will  see  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
continuing  so;  and  if  he  reflects  upon  the 
downfall  of  the  former  dynasty,  he  will  see 
that  it  arose  chiefly  from  a  breach  of  pledges 
and  ambiguous  conduct  towards  this  country 
and  its  sovereign,  and  Avill  be  sure,  if  I  be 
not  very  much  mistaken  in  his  character,  to 
avoid  such  a  course. 

'  It  must  likewise  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  kindly  feeling  toAvards  us,  and  conse- 
quently towards  England  (the  interests  of 
Avhich'are  inseparable  from  us),  must  be  in- 
creased Avheu  it  is  remembered  that  we  are 
almost  the  only  people  in  his  own  position 
wnth  Avhom  he  has  been  able  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  consequently  almost  the  only 
ones  to  whom  he  could  talk  easily  and  unre- 
sen^edly.  .  .  .  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
believe  that  he  will  not  willingly  separate 
from  those  Avho,  like  us,  do  not  scruple  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  real  facts,  and 


whose  conduct  is  guided  by  justice  and  hon- 
esty. ...  I  would  go  still  further:  I 
think  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  keep  him  in 
the  right  course.  .  .  .  We  should  never 
lose  the  opportunity  of  checking  in  the  bud 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  agents  or  min- 
isters to  play  us  false,  frankly  informing  him 
of  the  facts,  and  encouraging  him  to  bring 
forAvard  in  an  equally  frank  manner  whatever 
he  has  ,to  complain  of.  This  is  the  course 
which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and,  as  he 
is  France  in  his  own  sole  person,  it  becomes 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  encourage  by 
ever  means  in  our  power  that  very  open  inter- 
coiu-se  Avhich  I  must  say  has  existed  between 
him  and  Lord  Cowley  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  and  now,  since  our  personal  intercourse, 
with  ourselves.     .     .     .' 

Meanwhile  the  Avar  went  on,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  continued  his  dishonest 
game  of  secretly  backing  the  aggressor, 
Avhilst  he  pretended  to  blame  the  aggres- 
sion ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  fortify 
Dantzig  and  to  beg  to  be  informed  where 
the  allied  fleets  Avere  to  Avinter  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1854.  To  this  the  Prince  replied 
in  a  letter  of  uncommon  severity. 

'Your  Majesty's  letter  of  tlie  16th  inst. 
reached  me  safely,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
give  Your  Majesty  the  explanations  you  de- 
sire ;  although  I  fear  they  will  be  found  un- 
satisfactory by  you. 

'  No  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  about 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  fleet,  and  the  recent 
occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands  introduces  a 
new  element  into  the  calculation,  which  will 
have  to  be  dealt  Avith,  before  a  decision  can 
be  come  to.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  object  of  our  operations  in  the  Baltic 
is,  to  shut  up  the  Russian  fleet  in  harbour,  or 
to  annihilate  it  if  it  ventures  out.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  possibility  of  its  venturing  out,  our 
fleet  is  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it.  The 
circumstances — bad  weather  or  ice — which 
would  drive  our  ships  away,  w^ould  make  it 
equally  impossible  for  the  Russian  fleet  to 
move.  I  see,  therefore,  no  peril  for  Your 
Majesty's  seaboard,  even  should  Russia  shoAV 
any  special  inclination  to  assail  Prussia.  So 
little  able  are  England  and  France  up  to  this 
moment  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a 
danger,  that  they  could  only  regard  Your 
Majesty's  orders  for  the  fortification  of  Dant- 
zig seaward  as  an  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards themselves.  It  appears  that  this  is 
the  imiDression  which  the  measure  has  pro- 
duced upon  tlie  people  of  Germany.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  am  glad,  for  Your  Maj- 
esty's sake,  that  you  did  not  make  an  offi- 
cial appeal  to  the  Queen's  Government,  which 
very  possibly  would  have  replied,  "Prussia 
has  no  right  to  claim  protection  for  her  har- 
bours from  us,  so  long  as  she  is  not  our  ally 
against  Russia;  nay,  while  on  the  contrary 
she  makes  use  of  her  neutrality  to  give  Rus- 
sia the  means  of  pushing  her  trade  through 
these  ports,  and  so  thwarting  us  in  one  of 
our  chief  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war." 
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'  In  this  Your  Majesty  will  no  doubt  find 
an  outburst  of  the  unfortunate  animosity  of 
English  diplomacy  to  your  ^lerson,  of  which 
you  complain.  I  should  not  be  dealing  with 
you  as  a  true  friend,  were  I  not  frankly  to 
avow  that  tliis  animosity  does  in  fact  exist, 
not  merely,  however,  in  Englisli  diplomacy, 
but  also  in  the  English'  nation,  the  Frencli 
nation,  and  also,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  in  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Germans.  And 
YouV  Majesty  will  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
wliolly  unjustifiable  if  you  recall  the  events 
of  tlie  last  few  months. 

'  Tlie  four  Powers  acted  in  perfect  harmony 
up  to  last  March,  when  Prussia  rejected  the 
Quadruple  Treaty  whicli  Austria,  with  tlie 
wisest  intentions,  had  proposed.  To  satisfy 
Prussia,  the  much  less  binding  Protocol  of 
the  9th  of  April  was  substituted  for  it ;  and 
simultaneously  with  the  closing  of  the  Cham- 
bers, all  Your  Majesty's  servants  were  dis- 
missed, who  were  well  affected  to  the  West- 
ern Powers  and  who  stood  in  the  bad  graces 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Since  that  time 
Prussia  has  been  the  chief  drawback  to  the 
energetic  adhesion  of*  Austria  to  the  Western 
Powers,  and  the  cause  Avhy  it  has  been  to  a 
certain  degree  possible  for  Russia  to  thwart 
the  policy  of  Austria.  The  Prussian  ambas- 
sador was  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  Con- 
ferences at  Vienna  in  July,  whereby  the  three 
Powers  felt  themselves  almost  compelled  to 
act  alone ;  besides  which,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  and  at  the  most  favourable  season 
of  the  year,  three  weeks  were  lost  before  the 
Ultimatum  could  reach  St.  Petersburg,  which 
could  not  hz  despatched  from  Vienna  till  the 
10th  iust.  In  short  Russia  obtained  from 
Prussia  that  neutralite  licnveiUante  which  it 
had  desired  from  the  outset,  but  which,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  is  iienveillante  to 
Russia,  could  not  but  l^e  regarded  by  the 
"Western  Powers  as  hostile  to  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  tiiat  you  do  all  this  in  order  to 
secure  for  Prussia  the  blessings  of  peace,  but 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  West  shows 
displeasure  towards  a  Government  whose 
policy  is  directed  solely  to  protracting  the 
state  of  war,  to  tlirowing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  peace,  and  flinging  wide  the  entrance  for 
the  spirit  of  revolution;  which  proffers  Rus- 
sia the  most  important  services,  by  keeping 
Germany  divided,  by  crippling  Austria,  by 
fostering  Russian  commerce;  and  in  this  way 
prevents  the  European  Question,  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  misdeeds  of  Russia,  from 
being  settled  in  tlie  interest  of  Europe,  and 
by  an  nfiited  Europe. 

'  Whether  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be 
permanently  benefited  by  this,  I  must  leave  to 
lime  to  show.  For  the  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  heavier  will  be  tlie  conditions 
whicli  the  Western  Powers  will  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  exacting.  And  the  longer 
Russia  is  misled  into  relying  upon  tlie  sup- 
port of  Prussia,  the  more  grievous  will  be  her 
disappointment — for  of  these  in  this  imbrog- 
lio ."^lie  has  already  had  so  many — when  Prus- 
sia is  brought  to  the  point  where  she  must 
act  up  to  her  assurances.     The  animosity  of 
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Russia,  of  which  Your  Majesty  is  already  ap- 
prehensive, will  then  fall  exclusively  upon 
Prussia,  and  I  tremble  at  the  thought  that 
she  shall  be  held  responsible  both  by  Austria 
and  the  West  for  all  the  suffering  and  loss, 
which  a  well-timed  combined  action  of  all 
the  Powers  would  have  averted.  The  angry 
feeling  which  now  prevails  is  an  indication 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  what  may  be  expected. 
May  the  Almighty  direct  all  for  the  best  ! 

'  With  Victoria's  warmest  greetings,  I  re- 
main, Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  servant, 
and  kinsman,  '  Albert. 

'Osborne,  August  28,  1854.' 

After  sucli  a  letter  as  this  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  accuse  the  Prince  of  undue 
forbearance  towards  his  German  friends,  and 
perhaps  he  resented  their  desertion  tlic 
more  keenly  from  the  reliance  he  had  for- 
merly l)een  disposed  to  place  upon  it. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  inci- 
dents of  tlie  war,  the  trying  events  of  the  win- 
ter of  1854-5,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  admin- 
istration. On  this  last  point  the  details 
contained  in  the  present  volume  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  and  we  must  say  they  reflect 
the  deepest  discredit  on  the  Peelite  section 
of  that  Cabinet,  and  on  those  who,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despondency  and  real  danger, 
thought  proper  to  aggravate  the  difficulties 
of  the  Queen's  Government  by  a  ministerial 
crisis.  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  (xladstone, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  some  of  their  friends  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  promotion  of  the  war.  Some 
of  them  had  boasted  overmuch  beforehand 
of  the  great  exploits  of  our  arms.  But 
when  difficulties  arose  they  adopted  a  tone 
of  excessive  depreciation.  Tbey  asserted 
that  neither  the  fleet  nor  the  army  could  do 
anything.  They  contended  for  peace  at 
any  price  with  Russia.  Even  Lord  Aber- 
deen, to  whom  the  Prince  was  personally  so 
much  attached,  drew  down  upon  himself  a 
ticry  rebuke  for  the  position  he  had  assumed 
towards  the  government  of  his  successors. 
We  say  it  with  pride,  it  was  by  the  Whig 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  the  head — by  Lord  Clarendon, 
by  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Sir  George 
Grey — that  the  war  and  the  difficult  nego- 
tiations for  the  peace  were  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  The  I'rince  wrote  in 
the  midst  of  this  crisis  : — 

'  Things  have  gone  mad  here,  the  political 
world  is  quite  crazy,  and  the  Court  is  the 
only  institution  which  does  not  lose  its  tran- 
quil bearing.  Nevertheless,  the  people  will 
soon  come  to  their  senses  again.  The  press, 
which  for  its  own  ends  exaggerates  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  troops  in  the  Crimea,  has  made 
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the  nation  quite  furious.  It  is  bent  upon 
punishing  all  and  sundry,  but  cannot  find  the 
right  person,  because  he  does  not  exist.' 

It  Avas  somewhat  later  (in  June  1855) 
that  the  Prince  delivered  a  speech  at  a 
Trinity  House  dinner  in  which  he  said  that 
'  constitutional  government  was  under  a 
heavy  trial.'  These  words  were  much  com- 
mented on  at  the  time,  as  if  they  were  in- 
tended to  imply  the  relative  superiority  of 
autocratic  government.  It  now  appears 
that  a  sentence  in  the  speech  by  which  the 
Prince  had  intended  to  qualify  this  remark 
and  obviate  this  inference,  escaped  his  mem- 
ory, and  was  accidentally  omitted.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny,  after  what  had  recently 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  wars  and  ne- 
gotiations are  increased  by  the  debates  and 
divisions  of  a  public  assembly  ;  but  no  man 
was  more  convinced  than  the  Prince  that 
these  evils  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  energy  with  which  a  free  people 
throAYs  its  -whole  heart  into  the  cause.  The 
war  was  undoubtedly  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  only  dissatisfaction  expressed 
was  caused  by  the  belief  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  on  with  sufficient  energy  and 
foresight,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  a  '  pre- 
mature '  termination.  The  Queen  herself 
used  that  expression  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace. 

Court  ceremonies,  royal  progresses,  and 
even  the  appropriate  interchange  of  con- 
gratulations and  condolences  between 
raembers  of  the  Royal  Family,  call  for  no 
remark  from  us,  and  are  not  a  fit  subject 
for  criticism.  But  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  to  Paris  in  August  1855, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Tcher- 
naja,  but  before  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  as- 
sumed a  high  degree  of  political  import- 
ance, and  it  is  described  in  these  pages  with 
extreme  animation  in  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  Queen's  journal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  no  English  sovereign  had  set 
foot  in  Paris.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  two  countries  were  cordially  united  in  a 
great  military  enterprise  ;  and  the  brilliant 
reception  offered  to  the  British  Queen  at 
the  court  of  her  ally  was  ratified  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  The  most  remark- 
able scene  described  by  the  Queen  in  this 
succession  of  moving  pageants  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

'  We  drove  straight  to  the  Hotel  des  Inval- 
ides,  under  the  dome  of  which  Napoleon  lies, 
late  as  it  was,  because  we  were  most  anxious 
not  to  miss  this,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
act  of  all  in  this  very  interesting  and  event- 
ful time.     It  was  nearlv  seven  when  we  ar- 


rived. Ail  tlie  Invalides — chiefly  of  the  for- 
mer, but  some  of  the  present  war  —  were 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  court  into 
which  we  drove.  It  seems  we  had  not  been 
expected,  there  having  been  some  mistake  on 
account  of  the  change  of  hour  for  the  review, 
wliich  Avas  to  have  been  in  the  morning,  but, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  fearful  heat,  had  been 
put  off  by  the  Emperor  to  five  o'clock.  .  .  . 
The  Governor,  Count  d'Ornauo,  was  terribly 
put  out  at  not  having  been  prevemi.  How- 
ever, it  all  did  very  well.  There  were  four 
torches  which  lit  us  along,  and  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  was  striking  in 
every  way.  The  church  is  fine  and  lofty.  Wc 
went  to  look  from  above  into  the  open  vault, 
the  effect  of  which  the  Emperor  does  not  like, 
as  he  says  it  looks  like  "  «?i  grand  dassin.'" 
' '  On  arrive, "  he  said,  "■  et  on  se  demande  ce  qid 
est  dans  le  tomheau  de  V Empereiir  ;  on  s'' attend, 
ft'  y  voir  de  Tmif."  The  work  and  interior 
designs  are,  however,  very  fine.  The  coffin 
is  not  yet  there,  but  in  a  small  side  chapel  de 
Bt.  Jerome.  Into  this  tlie  Emperor  led  me. 
and  there  I  stood,  at  the  arm  of  Napoleon 
III.,  his  nepliew,  befor*6  the  coffin  of  Eng- 
land's bitterest  foe;  I,  the  granddaughter  of 
that  King  who  hated  him  most,  and  who 
most  vigorously  opposed  him,  and  this  very 
nephew,  who  bears  his  name,  being  my  near- 
est and  dearest  ally  I  The  organ  of  the  church 
was  playing  "God  save  the  Queen"  at  the 
time,  and  this  solemn  scene  took  place  by 
torchlight,  and  during  a  thunderstorm. 
Strange  and  wonderful  indeed.  It  seems  as 
if,  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  and 
dead  foe,  old  enmities  and  rivalries  were 
wiped  out,  and  the  seal  of  Heaven  placed 
upon  that  bond  of  unity  which  is  now  hajipily 
established  between  two  great  and  powerful 
nations.     May  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  it  I  ' 

To  destroy  this  alliance  had  been  through- 
out the  object  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  most  at  heart.  It  had  successive- 
1}^  offered  a  separate  alliance,  Avith  special 
advantages,  to  Austria  and  to  England.  In 
November  ]  853  a  similar  attempt  Avas  made 
to  induce  France  to  come  to  a  separate  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  then  Minister  at  Stutgard,  had  been  in- 
structed to  sound  Count  Beam,  the  French 
Minister  at  that  court,  and  to  declare  that 
he  knew  England  would  throw  over  the 
Eastern  Question  as  soon  as  she  had  got 
France  fairly  committed.  '  Elle  vous  aura 
tout  simplement  aide  a  vous  compromettre 
et  vous  laissera  tons  les  embarras  d'une  po- 
sition fausse  et  difficile.  JSTous  uvons  tons 
(I  nous  i^laindre  de  cette  Puissance.  Quel 
hon  tour  que  de  nous  arranger  sans  elle! 
Cro3^ez-moi ;  mefiez-vous  de  la  perfide  Al- 
bion.' 

The  French  Government  indignantly  re- 
jected the  overture,  and  communicated  the 
details  of  it  to  England.     But  the  man  who 
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held  this  laiiguao-c  is  now  Chancellor  of  the 
llussian  Empire  and  the  director  of  its  for- 
eign policy  if  not  of  it?  armies.  It  is  with 
him  the  Lritisli  Government  has  at  this 
moment  to  deal.  This  disclosure  of  Ins 
real  views  towards  us  is  not  made  at  an  in- 
appropriate moment. 

Shortly  after  the  Crimean  War,  in  Octo- 
ber 1850,  l*rince  GortschakoflE  thought 
proper  to  read  us  a  lesson  on  the  respect 
due  to  independent  sovereign  states.  France 
and  England,  disgusted  by  the  systematic 
misgovernment  of  the  King  of  Naples,  had 
taken  the  strong  measure  of  withdrawing 
their  Ministers  from  tliat  Court,  seeing  that 
all  other  forms  of  remonstrance  had  proved 
vain.  Upon  this  Prince  Gortschakoff  re- 
marked in  a  note  addressed  to  his  agents  at 
foreign  courts  iii  the  following  terms  : — 

'  Wc  could  understand  tiiat,  as  a  conse- 
(luence  of  friendly  foretlionght,  one  Govern- 
ment should  give  advice  to  anotlier  in  a  be- 
nevolent spirit ;  that  such  advice  might  even 
assume  the  form  of  exhortation ;  hut  ice  believe 
that  is  ilie furthest  limit  allowable.  Less  than 
ever  can  it  now  be  allowed  in  Europe  to  for- 
get that  sovereigns  are  equal  among  them- 
selves, and  tliat  it  is  not  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, but  the  sacred  characler  of  the  rights  of 
each,  that  regulates  the  relations  that  exist 
l)etween  them.  To  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  King  of  Xaples  concessions  as  regards  the 
internal  government  of  his  States  by  threats, 
or  by  a  menacing  demonstration,  is  a  violent 
usurpation  of  his  authority,  an  attempt  to 
govern  in  his  stead :  it  is  an  open  declaration 
of  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.' 

We  cordially  concur  in  these  excellent  prin- 
ciples, and  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  has  been  permitted  to  give  thern  to 
the  world.  But  it  might  be  suggested  that 
these  arc  tlie  rules  of  conduct  whiclx  ought 
to  have  guided  the  late  Conference,  and 
certainly  might  with  advantage  be  applied 
by  Russia  herself — to  Turkey. 

As  long  as  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  lasted 
the  honour  of  the  allied  empires  was  en- 
gaged to  bring  that  enterprise  to  a  success- 
ful termination  ;  but  when  that  great  opera- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  the  Jvussian 
fleet  being  snnk,  the  Russian  arsenal  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Russian  army  (as  was  af- 
terwards ascertained)  almost  exhausted, 
France  became  less  disposed  than  England 
to  prolong  a  war  from  which  she  had  al- 
ready solemnly  renounced  any  territorial  ad- 
vantage. England,  on  the  contrary,  regret- 
ted that  the  allies  had  not  followed  up  the 
Russian  defeat  with  greater  vigour.  Aus- 
tria began  fresh  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
i!0  doubt  a  considerable  weight  of  opinion 
even  in  this  country  inclined  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Even  King  Leopold,  the  man  in  all 


the  world  to  whom  the  I'rince  looked  up 
with  the  greatest  personal  affection  and  po- 
litical respect,  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  assist  the  Czar  iu  obtaining  peace  ou 
easy  terms,  and  to  have  reproached  England 
with  her  persistency  in  the  war.  But  the 
I'rince  opposed  tlie  views  of  his  uncle,  and 
defended  tlie  policy  of  this  country  against 
him  with  as  much  energy  as  he  liad  thrown 
into  his  correspondence  with  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV.  When  the  relative  positions  of 
the  writer  and  receiver  of  the  following  let- 
ter are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
extraordinary  document, 

'  Dearest  Uncle, — It  is  only  to-day  that  I 
am  able  to  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the 
l(5th,SGnt  by  the  courier,  as  our  removal  from 
Osborne  has  somewhat  disordered  our  daily 
routine;  but  I  now  send  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  it. 

'  It  is  always  of  the  highest  importance  to 
me  to  learn  your  views,  especially  at  critical 
moments  like  the  present.     Slill  I  regret  to 
tind,  running  throutrli  what  you  say,  a  certain 
bitterness  against  England,  wliicli  it  has  de- 
served neither  by  its  attitude  towards  Bel- 
gium or  yourself,  nor  by  the  position  hvhicli 
it  has  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, a  bitterness  of  which  I  am  at  a  loss  even 
to  divine  the  cause.     No  one  knows  better 
than  yourself  how  the  whole  dispute  arose; 
how  forbearing  we  were  towards  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  how  reluctantly  we  were  driven  to 
extreme  measures,  with  what  domineering  in- 
solence Russia  reiielled  every  effort  on  our 
part  to  avoid  the  conflict ;  how  zealously  we 
laboured  to  maintain   iu  all  good    faith  the 
eommun  accord  of  the  European  Powers,  who 
had   pronounced   against    Russia    as   in   the 
wrong,  and  not  to  be  driven  into  an  isolated 
alliance  with  France;  how  Prussia  rirst.  then 
Austria,    left    us   in  the   lurch ;    how^   Russia 
found  friends  in  every  quarter  of  the  Conti- 
nent (Belgium  not  excepted) ;  what  sacrifices 
we  made  in  men,   money,   commercial   rela- 
tions, &c. ;  how  from  every  side  nothing  but 
prophecies  of  disaster  has  reached  us;  how. 
finally.  Russia  herself  rejected  the  proposals 
at  the  Vienna  Conference,  always  building  on 
the  belief  that  the  sacrifices  we  had  to  make, 
and    the   dithcultics   we    had   to   encounter, 
would  ultimately  break   down    the    Franco - 
I  English  alliance,    and  how  she  worked  for 
I  that  end  through  every  possible  organ,    on 
!  one  hand  trying  to  scare  us  aud  the  world  by 
I  talking   of    the    ambitious   designs   of   Louis 
I  Napoleon,  of  his  invasion  of  England,  and  his 
I  raid  across  the  Rhine;  ou  the  other,  seeking 
'  to  irritate  the  French  public  against  us  l)y 
insinuating  that  avc  were  prosecuting  ])urely 
Eno-lish  interests  (because  of  India),  and  wen- 
making  use  of  France  as  our  tool,  whose  in- 
j  tereststhe  Emperor  was  sacrificing  to  us  for 
I  personal  and  dynastic  purposes  of  his  own  1 
I        '  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and 
up  to  this  ])oint,  despite  the  numberless  dis- 
j  advantages  to  which  our  press  has  exposed 
I  us.  we  have  held  our  ground  in  the  face  of 
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the  enemy,  who  has  been  heaten  at  all  points, 
and,  having  begun  the  campaign  with  24,000 
men  and  36  guns,  and  lost  in  it  somewhere 
about  30,000  men,  we  are  now  in  Sebastopol 
with  52,000  men  and  96  guns;  we  have  on 
the  Bosphorus  6000  men  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion, a  Turkish  contingent  of  18,000  men  at 
kertch,  and  15,000  men  of  our  Sardinian  Al- 
lies ready  to  act  as  part  of  our  army;  and 
thus  we  arc  in  a  position  to  take  the  field 
with  80, 000  men  independently  of  the  French. 
England  entertains  neither  an  invincible 
hatred  to  Russia,  nor  a  childish  ambition  of 
military  glory.  If,  therefore,  the  war  is  con- 
tinued, the  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  being  a  practical  country,  it 
aims  at  a  practical  result,  for  which  it  is 
fighting,  and,  until  that  result  is  attained, 
will  persist  through  good  and  evil  report  in 
valiantly  making  further  sacrifices  to  carry  on 
the  war.  .  .  .  Russia  will  have  to  see 
and  feel  the  nature  of  her  present  position, 
before  we  can  hope  she  will  concede  a  peace 
commensurate  with  the  objects  of  the  war. 
That  she  has  not  done  so  up  to  this  time  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  has  put  the  ques- 
tion plumply  in  Paris  through  Herr  von  See- 
bach,  whether  the  Western  Powers  are  ready 
to  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  neutral- 
isation of  the  Black  Sea  ?  this  neutralisation 
being,  as  Russia  understands  it,  "that  the 
Dardanelles  shall  be  closed,  and  that  no  ships 
of  war  shall  henceforth  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
except  those  of  Russia  and  Turkey  (! !),  which 
shall  be  maintained  there  in  such  numbers  as 
the  two  neighbours  shall  agree  between  them- 
selves, without  a  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
-other  Powers."  A  very  pretty  outcome  this 
would  make  to  a  two  years'  bloody  war !  It  ex- 
plains why  Russian  diplomacy  just  at  present 
professes  to  have  a  preference  for  the  princi- 
ple of  neutralisation  to  that  of  limitation. 

'  You  put  much  the  same  question  as  Herr 
von  Seebach,  "  Will  England  make  peace  on 
the  footing  of  neutralisation?"  To  this  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  as  what  I  have  just  told  you 
shows  how  elastic  such  general  expressions 
are.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Austria  has 
laid  before  us  a  carefully  formulated  basis 
;for  peace,  and  although  it  did  not  come  up 
to  our  wishes,  and  was  proposed  by  a  Power 
which  of  late  has  been  at  pains  to  earn  for  it- 
self our  utter  distrust,  we  have  accepted  it 
after  long  and  patient  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion ^vith  our  allies.  It  has  now  gone  as 
an  Austrian  ultimatum  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Russia,  therefore,  has  it  in  her  power  to  con- 
clude a  peace  which  is  regarded  by  Austria 
(as  by  ourselves)  as  most  equitable.  We  will 
now  see  what  she  will  do,  and  what  amount 
of  truth  there  is  in  all  that  she  has  been  say- 
ing. The  transaction  may  be  concluded  in  a 
few  days,  and  Europe  lias  an  interest  in  its 
being  brought  to  a  settlement.  I  hope  it  may 
now  rouse  itself  and  try  to  work  uponthft 
section  of  the  European  world  which  has 
done  the  wrong,  which  began  the  war,  and 
brought  about  such  an  amount  of  misery. 
'  So  long  as  Europe  does  not  do  this,  and 


Russia  goes  on  flattering  herself  with  the 
hopes  that  she  can  undermine  the  Franco- 
English  alliance,  and  make  the  two  Powers 
jealous  of  each  other  by  dividing  their  views 
as  to  the  conditions  to  be  insisted  on,  so  long 
will  that  peace  which  you  most  naturally  de- 
sire be  out  of  the  question.  Were  this  alli- 
ance to  be  broken  up  I  need  not  say  to  you 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  security 
for  Europe,  and  'for  Belgium  even  less  than 
for  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

'  I  know  not  whether  I  have  succeeded  in 
placing  our  position  in  a  clear  light  before 
you.  At  any  rate,  my  object  has  been  to  ex- 
plain it  so  fully  that  you  might  thoroughly 
see  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  object  of 
your  letter  that  I  should  do  so  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. 

'  Windsor  Castle,  24tli  December,  1855.' 

This  brings  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
discussion,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  con- 
siderations which  were  so  forcibly  urged  by 
the  Prince  are  as  applicable  to  the  present 
stale  of  affairs  in  the  East  as  Ibey  were  to 
the  negotiations  for  peace  two-and-twenty 
years  ago.  The  question,  momentous  as  it 
is  for  this  country,  turns  in  reality  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  conditions  which  are  to 
regulate  the  navigation  of  those  waters  by 
the  maritime  powers  are  to  us  all-embrac- 
ing. 

When  the  Emperor  Nicholas  seized  the 
Principalities  as  what  he  termed  a  '  material 
guarantee  '  for  the  submission  of  the  Porte, 
the  answer  he  got  from  the  Allied  Powers 
(after  the  outrage  of  Sinope)  was  that  they 
also  felt  bound  to  hold,  and  should  hold, 
the  Black  Sea  as  a  material  guarantee 
against  himself,  and  that  when  he  desisted 
from  his  attack  tliey  would  retire  Avithin 
the  limits  of  the  Convention  of  1841. 
Practically  they  remained,  until  the  peace, 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Euxine. 

When  Austria  put  forward  the  celebrated 
Four  Points,  which  ultimately  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  third 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  ar- 
ticles was  in  these  words  :  '  The  treaty  of 
July  13,  1841,  to  be  revised  by  all  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  interest  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  so  as  to 
put  an  end  to  the  preponderance  of  Jiussia 
in  the  Black  Sea.^  These  terms  were  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  by  Russia,  and  al- 
though there  was  subsequently  a  great  deal 
of  diplomatic  fencing  as  to  the  best  mode 
in  Avhich  this  proposition  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion at  all  as  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  That  end 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  two  ways, 
either  by  rescinding  the  Convention  of  1841 
and  opening  the   Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
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pliorusto  the  inililary  flao'  of  all  nations  and 
ti)  the  fleets  of  the  world,  just  as  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  is  opened  to  them  ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  by  closing  the  sea  absolutely  to 
the  military  flag  of  all  the  powers,  Russia, 
Turkey,  ourselves,  and  all  other  nations. 
Any  middle  course,  for  the  admission  of  a 
limited  mimlcr  of  ships,  was  puerile,  and 
though  contemplated  for  a  moment  at  Vien- 
na, it  was  rejected  with  indignation  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Paris.  The  latter  alternative 
was  eventually  adopted  by  tiie  Treaty  of 
Paris  ;  and  this  was  the  main  result  to  us 
as  a  maritime  nation  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Lord  Carnarvon  says  that  few  persons  look 
l)!ick  with  satisfaction  to  that  wtir.  We  are 
among  those  persons  because  we  hold  that 
the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  of  Sebastopol 
and  of  the  Russian  fleet  did  put  an  end  to 
the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  for  twenty  years,  and  thereby  rendered 
an  immense  service  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. On  this  point  the  Prince  made  at  the 
time  some  most  just  and  pertinent  remarks, 
even  before  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  present  Empcor  of 
(ierinany,  wlio  had  suggested  that  Russia 
might  be  held  in  check  by  the  presence  of 
English  and  French  squadrons  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

'  The  creation  of  w^ar  harbours  and  estab- 
lishments in  the  Black  Sea  is  not  such  a  sim- 
ple and  practicable  task  as  it  may  look.  Ex- 
cept Sebastopol,  there  is  no  natural  harbour 
in  all  the  Black  Sea.  They  must  therefore 
be  constructed  artiticially,  and  this  alone  is 
an  undertaking  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
under  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  .  .  . 
After  the  harbours  arc  built,  great  dockyards 
would  be  essential;  Russia  has  for  iifty  years 
been  hard  at  work  preparing  hers  in  Sel)asto- 
pol  (this,  too,  within  her  own  territory);  then 
the  Avhole  would  have  to  be  protected  by  ex- 
tensive sea  and  land  fortifications;  and  these 
again  would  create  tlie  necessity  for  a  garri- 
son of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  men,  and 
when  all  is  done,  we  should  only  have  built 
a  mouse-trap  for  ourselves,  for  without  the 
possession  of  tlie  Dardanelles  we  might  at  any 
moment  be  cut  off  from  everything  we  had 
constructed,  and  starved  out.  In  the  same 
way  it  would  puzzle  us  to  hold  Malta  without 
Gibraltar,  island  tliough  it  be. 

'  Well,  you  say,  whoever  wants  to  be  secure 
must  not  shrink  from  making  sacrifices. 
Most  just;  but  we  have  made  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war — sacrifices  which  for  us  alone  already 
amount  to  forty-seven  millions  sterling — sac- 
rifices w'hich,  very  naturall}',  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Germany,  have  shrunk  from  making. 
The  nation  has  willingly  made  these  tempo- 
rary sacrifices,  but  it  has  not  paid  that  price 
in  order  to  purchase  jjermanent  sacrifices.  It 
expects,  and  justly,  a  peace  in  return  which 
will  lay  the  foundations  of  [lasting  security 
and  concord,  not  an  armed  truce,  the  main- 


tenance of  which  is  based  upon  the  constant 
presence  of  all  tlie  antagonistic  elements  of 
strife. 

'The  reduction  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  indicated  as  the  sacrifice 
on  the  other  side,  is  no  sacrifice  at  all,  but  an 
actual  boon  to  the  Russian  State.  But  to  a 
limitation  of  this  kind  we  are  told  Russian 
honour  can  never  assent !  I  should  accept  the 
argument  as  unanswerable  if  it  were  the  Bal- 
tic fleet  wiiose  limitation  Avas  demanded,  or  a 
fleet  organised  ior  the  protection  of  the  Rus- 
sian coasts  and  of  Russian  commerce ;  but  the 
fleet  here  is  one  wliose  very  existence  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  means  of  aggression 
against  the  Porte;  a  fleet  which  has  no  ene- 
my to  repel  from  its  commerce  or  its  coasts; 
which  cannot  venture  on  the  high  seas,  but  is 
built  solely  for  a  land-locked  sea;  whose  ex- 
istence therefore  is  in  no  sense  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  Russia,  although  it  menaces 
the  destruction  of  the  Porte.  The  only  argu- 
ment which  Prince  Gortschakoff  could  ad- 
duce for  its  beini,'  necessary  was,  that  it  was 
required  to  protect  Constantinople  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

'  Let  me  put  aside  all  diplomatic  considera- 
tions, and  deal  with  the  question  of  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  status  quo,  as 
mere  soldiers  would  be  justified  in  doing. 
We  are  now"  in  possession  of  Eupatoria  and 
Balaclava,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  If 
we  evacuate  all  these  positions,  what  is  to  be 
our  consideration  for  doing  so?  Permission 
to  have  a  small  number  of  ships  in  tlie  Black 
Sea,  which  are  to  observe  how  Russia  goes  on 
restoring  her  naval  power  there,  of  which  we 
have  for  the  moment  made  an  end.  Is  that 
an  eqxiitahle  proposal?  The  following  illustra- 
tion would  fairly  represent  what  is  proposed. 
Two  people  spring  upon  a  third  and  take 
from  him  a  pistol,  with  which  he  threatens  to 
assassinate  their  friend  ;  after  a  long  struggle 
the  third  man  says,  "Let  me  gol" — "On 
what  condition?" — "That  I  get  back  my 
pistol,  and  that  you  also  have  pistols  with 
which  vou  may  stand  sentry  over  your 
friend."'' 

For  all  purposes  of  defence  of  the  Rus- 
sian coasts  against  the  possibility  of  a  ho^- 
tile  attack,  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  an  absolute  protection.  It  was 
therefore,  as  the  Prince  said,  a  great  boon 
to  Russia ;  and  as  to  the  alleged  slur  npon 
her  honour,  it  affected  Turkey  in  the  same 
degree  ;  it  excluded  all  the  maritime  pow- 
ers ;  and  we  ourselves  have  established  the 
very  same  principle  of  limitation  and  exclu- 
sion between  Canada  and  the  L'^nited  Slates 
on  the  great  American  lakes,  wliich  are  in- 
land seas.  The  obligation  only  becomes 
onerous  to  a  power  meditating  aggression. 
When  therefore,  in  1^71,  by  the  connivance 
of  Germany  and  the  weakness  of  Austria 
and  P^ngland,  Russia  was  allowed  to  de- 
nounce and  violate  this  fundamental  condj- 
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tion,  tliat  act  was  the  certain  precursor  of 
the  present  war.  It  was  as  a  gnarantee  of 
peace  that  the  condition  was  vakiable.  To  a 
state  of  war  it  was  inapplicable.  We  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  our  opinion  of  this  trans- 
action, which  was  due  mainly  to  the  incon- 
ceivable declaration  made  some  time  before 
by  Austria.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  entitled  on 
this  question  to  the  merit  of  entire  consis- 
tency, for  he  attacked  the  stipulation  at  the 
time  the  Treaty  of  I'aris  was  discussed  in 
Parliament,  he  would  have  concluded  a 
peace  without  this  condition,  and  he  abro- 
gated it  when  in  power.  But  the  author  of 
these  letters  would  probably  not  have  agreed 
with  hira. 

It  was  manifest,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
clear  apprehension  of  Prince  Albert  and  of 
the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  1856, 
that  the  preponderance  or  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Ptussia  in  the  Black  Sea  embraced 
the  whole  Eastern  Question.  The  same 
truth  is  equally  manifest  at  the  present 
hour,  for  the  following  reasons  : — The  pos- 
session by  Russia  of  an  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  Black  Sea  with  her  fleet  (the 
commercial  freedom  of  navigation  in  time 
of  peace  is  not  in  question)  gives  her  far 
more  than  her  enormous  armies,  the  com- 
mand of  its  coasts.  It  is  by  this  power  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  still  burning  to 
revenge  the  numberless  outrages  they  have 
received  from  their  new  masters,  arc  cut  off 
from  the  world  and  held  in  subjection.  It 
is  by  this  that  Russia  has  the  power  to  at- 
tack and  conquer  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
by  landing  and  supplying  armies  at  Batoum, 
Trebizond,  or  Sinope,  without  the  possibili- 
t}'  of  their  being  attacked  in  the  rear.  It 
is  by  this  that  she  would  command  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  thereby  reduce 
any  principalities  or  powers  which  may  be 
raised  to  nominal  independence  on  its 
l)anks,  to  the  condition  of  protected  States, 
entirely  subject  to  her  will,  as  Roumania 
and  Servia  are  already.  It  is  by  this  that 
she  perpetually  threatens  the  seat  of  empire 
at  Constantinople,  and  may  seize,  if  she 
pleases,  the  straits  that  form  the  only  means 
of  access  to  the  inland  waters.  Were  the 
Turks  driven  from  Europe,  as  some  of  our 
modern  politicians  desire,  and  the  throne  of 
Othman  removed  to  Broussa,  Turkey  itself 
would  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent 
State,  as  long  as  Russia  holds  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  sea  that  bathes  the  whole 
<'.oast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  these  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, from  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  harbours  of  Smyrna  and  Marmorice, 
would  become  a  satrapy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. We  do  not  want  to  deal  with  remote 
or  imaginary  dangers.     We  do  not  believe 


that  Russia  will  be  in  a  condition  even  in 
the  next  century  to  march  to  India  or  to 
cut  ofi  our  own  communications  with  that 
great  dependency  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  far 
too  much  hAs  been  said  of  that  distant  and 
doubtful  contingency.  Nor  is  it  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  effect  which  the  active  pres- 
ence of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean  might* 
have  on  the  security  and  independence  of 
the  Mediterranean  States  ;  they  must  look 
to  their  own  interests.  But  the  facts  we 
have  pointed  out  are  the  immediate,  direct, 
and  certain  consequences  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  it  is 
by  reason  of  these  facts  that  all  Europe 
agreed  in  1856  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They 
affect  not  only  the  maritime  rights  and  in- 
terests of  this  country,  but  a  great  principle 
of  international  law  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Hitherto  fortunately 
the  de  "^  facto  naval  superiority  ^in  the  Black 
Sea  has  been  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and 
Russia  has  gained  nothing  by  her  breach  of 
treaty. 

If  the  opposite  alternative  were  adopted 
and  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  thrown 
open  to  the  fleets  of  all  nations,  we  should 
have  no  especial  reason  to  object  to  such  an 
arrangement,  provided  we  had  some  effect- 
ive guarantee  that  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
could  never  be  closed,  either  to  prevent  our 
access  or  our  communications.  That  in  it- 
self, however,  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  by 
far  the  best  solution  of  it  for  England  and 
the  other  maritime  States  is,  that  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Straits  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  power,  from  which  no  one  of 
them  has  anything  to  fear.  The  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  ships 
of  war  would  also  entail  upon  us  and  other 
countries  a  considerable  permanent  addition 
to  our  naval  forces,  as  the  Prince  pointed 
out  in  the  last  letter  we  have  cited,  because 
it  I  would  be  necessary  for  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  mount  guard  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
Constantinople  itself.  Such  an  obligation 
would  be  onerous,  costly,  and  inconvenient. 
But  we  should  prefer  even  that,  an  hundred- 
fold, to  the  intolerable  evil  and  danger  of 
allowing  the  Black  Sea  to  fall  into  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  Russia  as  a  portion 
of  her  own  dominions.  No  such  territorial 
rights  can  be  recognised  over  any  sea  at  all. 
They  are  as  extinct  as  the  ancient  claims  of 
the  British  Crown,  long  since  abandoned,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Wherever  an  expanse  of 
salt  water  flows,  territorial  dominion  ceases  ; 
and  though  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  are  clearly  Turkish  territory,  and 
give  Turkey  the   same  right   over  the  pas- 
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sage  that  we  liave  over  the  Solent  or  the 
Menai  Strait,  whatever  lies  beyond  can  only 
be  regulated  by  European  agreement  or  by 
public  law — never  appropriated  by  a  single 
power.  Upon  this  point,  unless  the  present 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  prove  utterly  false 
to  the  interests  and  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, they  must,  at  any  cost,  stand  firm. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  a  sub- 
ject, which  is  at  this  moment  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance,  should  have  been 
elucidated  by  the  masterly  papers  and  patri- 
otic vigour  of  the  Prince  Consort.  AVe 
now  know  beyond  all  doubt  what  his  opin- 
ion would  liave  been  upon  it,  in  the  s^hape 
it  has  now  assumed  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
Her  Majesty,  the  faithful  guardian  of  his 
works  and  of  his  blameless  memory,  has 
caused  these  opinions  to  be  published  to  the 
world  at  this  time,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  their  due  weight  on  public  opinion  and 
aid  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  nation  to 
wise  ends.  This  third  volume  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's Memoir  unquestionably  raises  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  as  a  statesman,  and  as 
the  nearest  adviser  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, far  higlier  than  the  volumes  which 
preceded  it,  or  than  any  previous  publica- 
tion, had  done.  Of  his  amiable  disposition 
and  strong  sense  of  duty  nothing  remained 
to  be  said.  The  country  is  every  year  more 
sensible  of  the  enormous  loss  Ave  sustained 
in  the  premature  death  of  so  accomplished 
and  virtuous  a  personage,  and  the  Court  has 
been  clouded  ever  since  that  deplorable 
event. 

We  ventured  some  years  ago  to  point  out 
that  the  best  memorial  of  the  I'rince's  tal- 
ents and  virtues  would  be  the  publication  of 
Ihe  papers  drawn  up  by  himself  on  various 
matters  of  public  interest.  The  selection 
from  these  papers  and  the  letters  of  the 
l*rincc  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  part  of  the  present  work,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if  this  portion  of  it  can 
hereafter  be  extended.  In  other  respects 
this  biography  would  gain  by  abridgment ; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  very 
liigh  price  of  these  volumes  places  them  al- 
too-ctlier  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people.  A 
cheap  edition  of  the  book,  which  might  be 
sold  at  cost  price,  since  profit  can  be  no  ob- 
ject, reduced  to  about  half  its  present  size, 
but  retaining  all  that  came  from  the  Prince's 
own  pen,  would  be  the  most  acce[)table  gift 
(^ueen  Victoria  could  make  to  her  people, 
and  perhaps  the  most  enduring  monument 
of  her  Consort's  fame. 


Art.  VII. — Letters  of  Henry  Stanley  from 
Equatorhd  Africa  to  the  '  Da'dij  Tele- 
yraph.''     London  :   1877. 

The  exploration  of  Africa  has  been  con- 
ducted of  late  on  a  new  system.  The  routes 
of  the  earlier  travellers  passed  either  througii 
parts  of  the  continent  where  the  popnlation 
is  sparse,  as  in  Caffre  land  or  in  the  Sahara, 
or  in  those  where  it  is  organised  into  large 
kingdoms,  such  as  lie  between  Asliantl  and 
"Wadai,  and  which  are  much  too  powerful 
to  admit  of  any  traveller  forcing  his  way 
against  the  will  of  their  rulers.  The  older 
explorers  were  therefore  content  to  travel 
with  small  retinues,  conciliating  the  natives 
of  the  larger  kingdoms  by  patient  persist- 
ence and  feeling  their  way.  But  of  recent 
years  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  pro- 
gress of  discovery  has  transferred  the  out- 
posts of  knowledge  and  the  starting-points 
of  exploration  to  places  where  the  popula- 
tion is  far  more  abundant  than  that  which 
is  met  with  in  either  the  northern  or  the 
southern  portions  of  Africa,  yet  -where  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  divided  into  tribes.  Hence 
modern  explorers  have  found  the  necessity 
of  travelling  with  large  and  strongly  armed 
retinues.  This  new  method  has  been  fre- 
quently adopted  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
AVhite  Nile,  which  has  also  been  the  scene 
of  many  military  expeditions  sent  by  the 
Egyptian  government  to  force  a  way  into 
the  Soudan,  including  that  commanded  by 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  So,  in  the  south,  Liv- 
ingstone's comparatively  small  band  of  de- 
termined Catires,  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
a  chief  whose  conrtdence  he  had  gained,  en- 
abled him  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Zambesi.  Subsequently  other 
travellers,  like  Burton,  Speke,  (irant,  and 
Cameron,  starting  from  Zanzibar,  have 
adopted  a  similar  plan.  Their  forces  were 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass  as  they 
pleased  through  regions  where  the  tribes 
were  small,  they  were  sutliciently  powerful 
to  make  larger  tribes  fear  to  attack  them, 
and  as  they  invariably  adopted  a  concilia- 
tory policy  with  the  latter,  they  never  came 
into  serious  collision  with  the  natives.  'Mr. 
Stanley  has  adopted  the  plan  of  travelling 
with  an  armed  retinue  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  any  of  those  whom  we  have  named, 
and  he  has  certainly  carried,  by  these  means, 
a  great  expedition  successfully  through  Af- 
rica. Thus  he  states,  'I  led  :i  2  80  men  across 
hostile  L'nyoro,'  on  an  expedition  intended 
to  cross  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Again,  when 
he  leaves  Nyangwe  on  his  final  expedition 
down  the  Lualaba,  he  starts  with  a  body  of 
500  fitrhting  men.     Thus  A\ith  a  larger  mil:- 
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tary  force  than  hitherto  employed,  and 
making  a  determined  use  of  it,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  conducted  a  geographical  raid  across 
the  middle  of  Africa,  which  has  led  him  into 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  begin- 
ning at  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  not  end- 
ing until  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Western  Coast.  This  achievement 
undoubtedly  places  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  African  discoverers,  and  en- 
sures to  him  a  hardly-earned  and  lasting 
fame. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  hotly  dis- 
cussed how  far  a  private  individual,  travel- 
ling as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  has  a 
right  to  assume  such  a  warlike  attitude,  and 
to  force  his  way  through  native  tribes  re- 
gardless of  their  rights,  whatever  those  may 
be.  A  man  who  does  so  acts  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  that  are  supposed  to  bind  private 
individuals.  He  assumes  sovereign  privi- 
leges, and  punishes  with  death  the  natives 
who  oppose  his  way.  He  voluntarily  puts 
liimself  into  a  position  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  except  by  battle  and  bloodshed ; 
and  it  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not 
argue  here,  whether  such  conduct  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  filibustering.  Na- 
tions are  above  laws,  and  may  do  and  de- 
cide Avhat  expeditions  they  may  care  to 
launch,  but  the  assumption  of  such  a  right 
by  private  individuals  is  certainly  open  to 
abuse,  and  seems  hard  to  defend.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  Mr.  Stanley's  journey 
without  noticing  this  exceptional  character- 
istic of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  our 
present  object  to  discuss  the  morality  of  his 
proceedings,  but  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
liis  discoveries,  which  are  unquestionably  of 
the  highest  geographical  importance,  and 
may  lead  to  consequences  in  comparison 
with  which  the  death  of  a  few  hundred  bar- 
barians, ever  ready  to  fight  and  kill,  and 
many  of  whom  are  professed  cannibals,  will 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  small  matter. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Stanley's  journey  at 
the  moment  of  writing  these  remarks  are 
very  imperfectly  before  us  ;  but  we  already 
know  enough  to  see  that  he  finds  the  course 
of  tbe  Congo  to  form  a  great  arc,  as  was 
rudely  laid  down  in  the  well-known  map  of 
Duarte  Lopez,  published  by  Pigafetta  at 
Kome  in  1591,  and  that  his  route  brings 
him  into  quasi  connexion  with  the  two  fur- 
thest points  reached  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent by  explorers  from  the  north,  namely, 
that  reached  by  Schweinfurth,  who  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1874  'for  his  discovery  of  the 
Uelle  River,  beyond  the  south-western  lim- 
its of  the  Nile  basin,'  and  that  other  point 
reached  by    the  literary   informant  of   Dr. 


Barth,  who,  travelling  southwards  from 
Darf  tir,  came  to  the  great  river  of  Kubanda, 
flowing  to  the  west. 

The  Uelle  was  reached  by  Schweinfurth  * 
in  April,  the  time  when  its  waters  were  at 
their  lowest  level,  yet  it  was  then  800  feet 
across,  with  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet ;  its  volume  of  outflow  was  esti- 
mated by  him  at  10,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. All  the  Monbuttoo  and  the  Niam- 
niam  people  agreed  in  telling  him  that  the 
Uelle  held  on  its  course,  as  far  as  they 
could  follow  it,  for  days  and  days  together, 
till  it  widened  so  vastly  that  the  trees  on  its 
banks  ceased  to  be  visible.  Schweinfurth 
speaks  with  admiration  of  the  peculiar 
shape  and  size  of  the  canoes  tliat  he  saw  on 
the  Uelle,  which  curiously  correspond  with 
those  seen  by  Stanley  on  the  Aruwimi. 
Schweinfurth  says  : — 

'  They  were  hewn  out  of  a  single  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and,  alike  in  shape  and  solidity,  were 
sujierior  to  what  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Some 
of  them  were  not  less  than  thirty  feet  long 
and  four  feet  broad,  and  sufficiently  spacious 
to  convey  both  horses  and  bullocks.  So  am- 
ple are  their  dimensions  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
their  being  upset,  nor  did  they  lurch  in  the 
least  degree  as  we  got  into  them.  They  were 
made  with  both  ends  running  horizontally 
out  into  a  beak,  and  the  border  lines  were 
ornamented  with  carved  figures; 

'  1  had  seen  the  teak  canoes  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  are  called  "  Hoory"  in  Arabic,  and  are 
of  a  build  imported  from  India,  and  many  of 
the  canoes  which  are  in  use  at  Saakim  and 
Djidda;  but  none  of  these  were  comparable, 
either  with  respect  to  size  or  elegance,  with 
the  canoes  of  the  Monbuttoo.' 

Mr.  Stanley  speaks  of  similar  canoes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi,  which  he  places 
some  250  miles  to  the  SW.  of  Schwcinfurth's 
position,  the  river  itself  being  obviously 
either  the  Uelle  or  a  larger  stream  to  whicli 
the  latter  is  an  atfluent,  or  at  least  a  liver 
draining  the  same  country  and  having  simi- 
lar characteristics  to  those  which  Schwein- 
furth has  so  ably  described.  Mr.  Stanley's 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

'  Down  the  natives  came  fast  and  furious, 
but  in  magnificent  style.  Everything  about 
them  was  superb.  Their  canoes  Avere  enor- 
mous things,  one  especially,  a  monster  of 
eighty  paddlers,  forty  on  a  side,  with  pad- 
dles eight  feet  long,  spear-headed,  and  really 
pointed  with  iron  blades  for  close  quarters,  I 
presume.  The  top  of  each  paddle  shaft  was 
adorned  with  an  ivory  ball.  The  chiefs 
pranced  up  and  down  a  planking  that  ran  from 
stem  to  stern.  On  a  platform  near  the  bow 
w^ere  ten  choice  young  fellows  swaying  their 
long  spears  at  the  ready.     In  the  stern  of  this 


*  Schweinfurth,  '  The  West  of  Africa,'  vol.  i. 
p.  558,  Englislitranslation. 
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o-reat  Tvar  canoe  stood  ei«j;ht  steersmen,  guicl- 
fug  her  towards  us.  There  were  about  twen- 
ty—three-fourths  of  lier  size— also  liue-look- 
ing-  but  none  made  quite  such  an  imposing 
show.  At  a  rough  guess  there  must  liave 
been  from  1500  to  2000  savages  within  these 
fifty-four  canoes.' 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  characteristics  of  Sohweinfurth's  country 
and  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  are 
the  dwarf  inhabitants.  We  find  the  words 
'  Kcsriou  of  Dwarfs '  near  that  place  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  map  that  is  published  by  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph,'  and  we  arc  all  familiar 
with  Schwcinfurth's  description  of  the  dim- 
inutive race  that  fell  under  his  own  notice. 
When  fuller  reports  reach  us,  we  shall  no 
doubt  hear  much  of  extreme  interest  on  this 
subject,  which  throws  important  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  or  at  least  of  those  who  preceded 
the  negro. 

The'point  of  contact  between  Stanley  and 
Earth's   informant   is  at  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  great   arc  of  the  Congo,  where 
muskets  were  seen  and  robes  were  worn  by 
the  chiefs  of  crimson  blanket  cloth,  bearing 
witness  to  the   existence  of  a  native  trade 
with  the   north.     Barth  himself  was  never 
within  000  miles  of  this  spot,  but  he  was  a 
great  collector  of  itineraries,  and  there  was 
one  in   particular  upon   which  he  laid  tlie 
greatest  stress.     lie  did  so  with  such  good 
reason,  that  the  river  of  Kubanda,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  has  ever  since  been 
i-egarded  by  geographers  as  a  fact  to  be  ac- 
coTnited  for  in   whatever  theory   might  on 
other  grounds  be  advanced  as  to  the  hydro- 
graphy  of   Central  Africa.     This  river,   as 
Faid  down   by   Barth  in  his  map,  coincides 
very    fairly  'with    the    part    of    the  Congo 
above   meiitioncd.     Such   distrust    attaches 
itself  to  all  native  information  that  it  is  well 
to  explain  at  some  length  the  qualifications 
of   Barth's   informant  ]  and   in   doing  so  a 
double  purpose  will  be  served,  for  we  shall 
have  further  on  to  lay  much  stress  on  the 
merits  of  the  Arab  civilisation  in  Africa,  of 
which  the  man  in  question  is  an  exception- 
ally   high    example,     lie    was*    the    Ftiki 
Sambo,  a  person  of  the  Fellatah  race,  and 
of  wide-spread  reputation,  with  whom  Barth 
spent  many   hours  of  conversation   at  Mas- 
sena,  about   100  miles  to  the  SE.  of  Lake 
Tchad,     lie  says  : — 

'  I  could  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in 
this  out-of-the  way  place  a  man  not  only 
versed  in  all  the  bra'nches  of  Arabic  literature, 
but  Avho  had  even  read  (nay,  possessed  a 
manuscript  of)  those  portions  of  Aristotle  and 


Plato  which  had  been  translated  into,  or 
rather  Mohanimedanised  in,  Arabic,  and  who 
possessed  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited.  .  .  .  Wiien  he 
was  a  young  man,  his  father,  who  himself 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and  who 
had  written  a  work  on  Ilausa,  sent  him  to 
Egypt,  where  he  had  studied  many  years  in 
tlfe  mosque  of  El  Azhar.  It  had  been  his  m- 
tention  to  go  to  the  town  of  Zebid  in  Yemen, 
which  is  famous  among  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  the  science  of  logarithms,  or  el  Jiesab  ;  but 
when  he  had  readied  Gunfiida,  the  war 
which  was  raging  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Wahabiye  had  thwarted  his  projects,  and  he 
had  returned  to  Darfur,  where  he  had  settled 
down  some  time,  and  had  accompanied  a 
memorable  expedition  to  the  south-west,  as  far 
as  the  bordeis  of  a  large  river,  of  which  I 
shall  have  another  occasion  to  speak.' 

A  short  account  of  the  expedition  that  he 
accompanied  is  given  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Koy al  G eograpliical  Society.'  *    They  passed 
through  Bimberri,  a  pagan  country,  to  Ku- 
banda', a  large  place  extending  ten  or  twelve 
miles  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  so  large  that 
they  could  with  difficulty  make  out  people 
standing  on  the   southern  bank,  and  which 
was  notlfordablc.  This  river  ran  straight  from 
east  to  west.     In  a  second  expedition  a  little 
to  the  west  of  this,  they  reached  a  pagan  coun- 
try, Andoma,  inhabited  by  a  very  warlike 
race,  who  had  oxen  and  sheep.     Their  coun- 
try was  covered  with  a  great  profusion  of 
trees  of  which  the  native  names  are  given. 
The  king  sat  on  a  throne  constructed  of  ele- 
phants'  tusks,   laid    one  above    the    other. 
This  latter  statement  corresponds  with  Stan- 
ley's account  of  the  ivory  structure  of  solid 
tusks  surrounding  an  idol ;  and  as  to  the 
former   Schweinfurth   remarks  that  among 
the  trees  mentioned  by  the   Faki  Sambo  is 
the  'Kumba' — the  Kumba  being  the  name 
of  the  Niam-niam  language  for  the  abund- 
ant Malaghetta  pepper  {Xi/Iopla  ccthiopica), 
which  has  communicated  its  name  to  the 
'  Pepper  Coast '  of  Western  Africa.     This 
gives  some   grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
river  of  Kubanda  debouches  on  the  coast  of 
Western  Africa. 

Mr.  Stanley's  discoveries  come  therefore 
most  opportunely  in  the  present  state  of 
geographical  science.  They  supply  central 
threads  in  the  network  of  routes  by  which, 
through  his  eflForts,  Africa  is  now  finally 
covered.  As  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  first-class  exploratory  achievements  in 
Africa,  so  it  is  the  last  of  those  which  the 
world  now  admits  other  than  in  tlie  barren 
regions  of  cither  pole.  It  has  dissected  and 
laui  bare  the  very  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 


*  Earth's  Travels  in  Central  Africa,  vol.  iii.  p. 
;J78. 


Journal  of  K.  Geogr.  See.,  185-3,  p.  1^0. 
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It  is  not  proposed  in  the  following  re- 
marks to  trace  the  steps  or  to  epitomise  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Stanley.  The  materials 
are  not  before  us,  as  we  pen  these  lines,  for 
doing  so  with  any  approach  to  completeness 
or  justice.  But  the  occasion  is  a  good  one 
to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  proxi- 
mate future  of  Africa,  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  many  previous  travellers,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  geographical  facts  in  their 
broad  outlines  as  now  made  known  to  us, 

"What  is  the  extent  and  value  of  the  terri- 
tory that  has  been  discovered  in  Equatorial 
Africa  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  what  action  should  be 
taken  by  ourselves  or  others  to  turn  these 
discoveries  to  the  best  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world  at  large  ?  In  short, 
what  do  we  find  in  Central  Africa,  and  what 
should  we  do  with  it  ? 

The  first  consideration  is  that  of  mere 
size  of  territory,  comparing  the  area  of  the 
regions  in  question  with  those  situated  be- 
tween the  same  latitudes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  essentially  equatorial 
regions,  as  distinguished  from  tropical  ones  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  lie  within  some  twelve 
and  a  half  degrees  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  where  the  climate  tends  to  be  more 
hot  and  damp  than  under  the  tropics,  and 
where  the  vegetation  is  peculiarly  luxuriant 
and  rank  in  regions  little  elevated  above  the 
sea  level.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast between  adjacent  districts  than  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  subsists  between  the 
equatorial  and  tropical  regions.  We  find  in 
the  latter  the  burning  deserts  and  the  arid 
plains  of  the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  of  those 
near  the  Indus,  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  those  of 
Kalahari,  Central  Australia,  and  Atacama  in 
the  Southern.  W"e  must  therefore  carefully 
distinguish  between  equatorial  and  tropical 
lands,  in  making  comparison  between  the 
area  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  in 
Africa  and  that  of  similar  districts  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  If  we  turn  to  a  map  of 
the  world,  and  reckon  the  amount  of  equa- 
torial land  in  Africa  as  five,  we  shall  find 
the  amount  of  equatorial  land  in  South  and 
Central  America  to  be  as  four,  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  remainder,  elsewhere  on  the 
globe,  to  be  as  one.  The  latter  is  scattered 
in  numerous  fragments  over  all  parts  of  the 
huge  equatorial  zone  that  encircles  the  world 
— the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
southernmost  horn  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
New  Guinea,  the  northern  shoulder  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  multitude  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, including  our  new  colony  of"  Fiji.  But 
the  combined  area  of  all  this  is  only  about 


a  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  correspond- 
ing regions  of  South  America,  and  adding 
all  together  we  obtain  a  grand  total  of  equa- 
torial land  that  is  just  equivalent  in  size  to 
that  in  Africa.  The  discoveries  of  Living- 
stone, Burton  and  Speke,  Cameron,  and 
Other  recent  travellers  in  addition  to  those 
of  Stanley  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a 
region  that  is  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the 
equatorial  lands  that  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

So  much  for  mere  size ;  next  as  regards 
elevation  above  the  sea  level.  The  equa- 
torial lowlands  are  on  the  whole  little  suited 
to  support  a  large  population.  They  arc 
mostly  choked  with  rank  vegetation,  they 
are  damp  and  reeking  with  miasma.  But  a 
large  part  of  Central  Africa  is  much  more 
favourably  situated.  It  consists  of  elevated 
basins,  one  containing  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Congo,  another  those  of  the  Nile,  an- 
other that  of  Lake  Tchad,  a  fourth  that  of 
theBenue  and  Niger,  and  all  are  flanked  by 
broad  ridges  near  and  parallel  to  either 
coast.  The  floors  of  these  basins  are  more, 
sometimes  much  more  than  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  exceptional  altitude,  the}''  are  sub- 
jected to  a  climate  far  drier  and  lighter  than 
that  which  characterises  the  larger  part  of 
the  equatorial  land  that  exists  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  part  of  Central 
Africa  maintains  a  teeming  population,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  sparse  inhabitants 
of  South  America,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  generally  appear  to  be  such  as 
would  enable  it,  so  far  as  they  alone  are 
concerned,  to  be  as  populous  as  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  \Qvx  causes  that  conduce  to  the  com- 
parative salubrity  and  to  the  fertility  of 
Central  Africa  militate  against  its  easy  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  countries. 
Its  rivers,  in  traversing  the  mountain  ridges 
that  confine  its  elevated  interior  basins,  de- 
scend to  the  lower  lands  near  the  sea  shore 
through  a  succession  \^of  falls  or  rapids,  and 
are  therefore  impracticable  as  continuous 
water-ways  leading  from  the  interior  to  the 
ocean.  The  Congo  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
marked  of  all  these  instances,  being  at  the 
same  time  the  river  that  gives  the  principal 
outlet  to  the  waters  that  fall  in  the  equato- 
rial lands.  The  rapids  begin  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  head  of  its  magnificent 
estuary,  and  are  totally  insurmountable  by 
ship,  boat,  or  canoe.  Tbe  river  passes 
through  gorges,  of  the  lowermost  of  which 
Tuckey  has  given  us  a  minute  description. 
Ascending  the  river  still  higher,  those  falls 
and  rapids  are  readied,  down  which  Stan- 
ley's party  drifted  in  continual  danger,  and 
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ill  one  of  wliieli  Francis  Pocock  was  drowned.  I  falls  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its 
Such  is  tlic  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  rift     mouth. 

tlirousxh  which  the  Congo  passes,  in  the  '  On  the  eastern  coast  the  rivers  are  small, 
neighbourhood  of  the  Yclhila  Falls,  that,  I  excepting  tlie  Zambesi,  whose  channel  is 
when   looked   down  upon  from   above,  the  j  full  of  shifting  sandbanks,  and  whose  mouth 


mighty  river  seemed  to  Tuckey's  party  as  if 
it  had  shrunk  to  tlie  size  of  a  Scottish  burn.  It 
was  strangely  contracted  in  width,  and  even 
in  that  reduced  water-way  its  course  was 
further   constricted   and  choked   bv  masses 


is  closed  by  a  dangerous  bar.  Moreover, 
its  upper  course  is  broken  by  the  cataracts 
of  Kebra-bassa  and  Mosio-tunya.  Its  tribu- 
tary, the  Shire,  up  wlucli  small  vessels 
might  otherwise  pass  from  the  sea  to  Lake 


of  rock.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Xyassa,  is  blocked  by  thirty  miles  of  rapids 
mighty  volume  of  the  river  could  find  its  The  other  rivers  ou  the  same  coast  have 
passage  through  so   narrow  a  channel,  and 


the   hypothesis    was   freely   entertained  by 
members  of  the  party  that  the  bulk  of   the 


their  sources  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
ridge  that  confines  the  central  basins,  and 
therefore  cannot  cfive  access  to  them.     More- 


river  must  have  found  a  subterranean  course,  over,  they  are  but  narrow  streams,  little  fit- 
They  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  its  i  ted  even  for  steamers  of  the  smallest  size, 
waters  disappeared  at  the  point  where  the  \  The  Juba  has  a  long  course,  but  it  does  not 


narrows  began,  and  rose  again  to  the  surface 
after  their  termination.  Here  a  succession 
of  violent  whirlpools  and  upheavals  disturb 
the  current  of  the  river;  they  are  so  turbu- 
lent that  no  vessel  can  venture  to  approach 
them,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  boats  of  Captain  Tuckey's  party  were 
extricated  even  from  their  eddies.*  Stan- 
ley's  route    struck    overland    at   the    point 


come  from  the  central  equatorial  regions. 

Two  rivers  of  equatorial  origin  remain, 
that  require  a  fuller  description,  namely,  the 
Niger  and  the  Nile.  The  course  of  the  for- 
mer is  such  as  to  give  it  but  little  commer- 
cial value,  as  has  been  proved  only  too 
clearly  by  the  slender  results  of  very  con- 
siderable efforts  to  utilise  it.  It  docs  not 
flow  from  the  interior,  but  rises  so  near  the 


where  these  narrows  began,  and  therefore  !  west  coast  that  its  sources  are  only  some 
he  liad  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  i  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Sierra 
part  of  the  river:  but  lie  gives  a  graphic  |  Leone  ;  it  then  malces  a  vast  semicircular  arc, 
description  of  the  gorges  higher  upstream,     cutting  a  huge  slice  out  of  the  Saliara,  and 


through  which   he  and  his  party  struggled 
for  nearly  lialf  a  year. 

'  "Wliile  we  were  fighting  our  tragical  way 
over  the  long  series  of  falls  along  a  distance 
of  more  tliau  180  miles,  which  occupied  us 
five  mouths,  we  lived  as  though  we  were  in  a 
tunnel,  subject  at  intervals  to  the  thunderous 
crash  of  passing  trains.  Ah!  so  different  it 
was  from  that  soft,  glassy  flow  of  the  river  by 
the  black  forests  of  Uregga  and  Koruru, 
where  a  single  tremulous  wave  was  a  rarity, 
when  we  glided  day  after  day  through  tlie 
eerie  wilds,  in  swe^t,  delicious  musings,  Avhen 
our  souls  were  thrilled  at  sight  of  the  api)arent- 
ly  impenetrable  forests  on  either  hand,  Avlien 


returns  to  the  west  coast  in  anot  very  differ- 
ent latitude  from  that  in  whicli  it  started. 
The  sea  coast  running  almost  east  and  west, 
and  forming  the  lower  side  of  the  great 
western  protuberance  of  Africa,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gold  Coast,  is 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  of  which  the  great 
arc  of  the  Niger  forms  the  northern  seini- 
circumference.  On  the  uppermost  convexi- 
ty of  the  Niger  is  situated  Timbuctoo,  whose 
name  is  well  known,  though  it  has  no  com- 
mercial importance  beyond  that  of  being 
the  emporium  of  the  desert  Sahara  ;  conse- 
quently, the  main  stream  of  the  Niger  does 
at  misty  morn,  or  humid  eve,  or  fervid  noou,  I  '^ot.  pass   through  'productive   lands,  neither 


wild  nature  breathes  over  a  soft  stillness 
JJut  there  is  no  fear  of  any  other  explorer  at- 
tempting to  imitate  our, work  here.  Nor 
would  we  have  ventured  upon  this  terrible 
task  had  we  tiic  slightest  idea  that  such  fear- 
ful impediments  Avere  before  us.'f 


does  it  drain  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  central  equatorial  districts.  Moreover, 
above  the  confluence  of  its  little-known 
affiuent,  the  Benue,  its  water-way  is  imped- 
ed by  rapids.  The  Nile,  and  tliat  rivev 
alone,  affords  in  some  sense  a  direct  means 
None   of  the   other  rivers  of  Equatorial  '  ^^  access  to  the   interior,     I>y  waiting  for 

the  season  of  its  flood,  and  hy  tugging  and 
Iiauling  up  seething  waters  and  amid  rocks, 
a  small  sea-going  sliip  of  strong  build  could, 
by  a  tour  deforce,  be  transferred  from  tlu' 
Mediterranean  to  the  waters  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  But  this  long  navigation  of  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  miles,  interrupted  by 
SIX  rapids  between  Assouan  and  Khartum, 
and  by  another  serious  one  above  Gon do- 


Africa  give  commercial  access  to  the  interi 
or.  Thus  the  Ogowai,  though  pursued  far 
upstream  by  recent  explorers,  is  hardly 
practicable  fur  small  vessels  even  up  to  its 
fails,  some  250  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
navigation  of  the  Coanza  is  interrupted  by 


*  Tiicliev's  Congo,  p.  340,'&c. 

t  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  22,  1877. 
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koro,  and  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  for- 
cing a  passage  through  the  rafts  of  floating 
papyrus  that  choice  the  upper  White  Nile, 
cannot  be  a  useful  commercial  water-way. 
It  requires  the  assistance  of  railways,  such 
as  that  now  contemplated  in  the  Soudan,  by 
which  its  cataracts  may  be  avoided.  So  far 
as  physical  difficulties  are  concerned,  and 
without  reference  to  political  ones,  the  easi- 
est line  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  ocean 
would  not  be  by  the  'Nile,  but  overland  to 
the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 

The  difficulties  that  beset  tlie  approach  to 
the  interior  of  Equatorial  Africa  by  means 
of  its  rivers,  contrast  most  remarkably  with 
the  ease  with  which  the  almost  equally  large 
equatorial  regions  of  South  America  are 
reached  by  the  Amazon  and  the  Oronoco. 
The  natural  internal  navigation  of  that  con- 
tinent is  magnificent,  and  such  as  is  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
South  America  may  be  traversed  almost  to 
the  Andes  and  in  all  other  directions  by  a 
system  of  rivers,  whose  main  streams  are 
capable  of  bearing  large  sea-going  vessels 
for  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  mouths. 

The  interior  of  the  several  equatorial  lands 
that  are  dispersed  in  fragments  elsewhere 
over  the  globe,  is  necessarily  more  accessi- 
ble, so  far  as  physical  difficulties  of  distance 
are  alone  concerned,  on  account  of  their 
i^mall  size.  They  lie  on  the  ocean  highways, 
and  whatever  produce  they  may  yield  that 
is  worth  exporting  can  bo  easily  made  into 
an  article  of  commerce.  But  Africa  is  com- 
paratively self-contained  and  secluded  ;  a 
vast  population  may  thrive  in  its  interior 
upon  the  produce  of  its  soil  ;  the  means  they 
have  of  internal  communication  by  lake  and 
river  are  excellent,  but  they  are  to  an  un- 
usual degree  shut  out  from  foreign  trade. 
The  easiest  of  all  forms  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  is  denied  them  by  the 
physical  structure  of  their  continent;  they 
are  geographically  doomed  to  commercial 
isolation  as  regards  the  more  bulky  articles 
of  traffic. 

What  does  the  interior  of  Africa  produce 
that  would  make  it  worth  the  trader's  while 
to  fetch  from  so  great  a  distance  ?  A  long 
list  of  equatorial  products  has  often  been 
suggested  as  the  subjects  of  a  future  com- 
merce ;  but  the  objection  against  most  of 
them  is,  that  the  same  products  can  be 
grown  with  equal  ease  in  other  countries 
much  easier  of  access,  or  on  the  seaboard  of 
Africa  itself.  There  is  far  more  equatorial 
land  in  the  world  than  suffices  for  the  com- 
mercial wants  of  non-equatorial  countries. 
AVe  have  so  great  a  glut  of  it  that  an  enor- 
mously large  proportion  of  the  long-known 
parts  remains  unutilised.     The  new  discov- 


ery of  an  additional  amount  of  similar  coun- 
try in  Africa  is  of  no  importance  to  us  as  re- 
gards the  products  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say  but  that  further  exploration  may  dis- 
cover articles  of  commerce  that  Africa  alone 
can  afford,  and  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
knowledge.  We  have  seen  that  its  elevated 
basins  under  an  equatorial  sun  are  a  pecu- 
liar geographical  feature  ;  therefore  we  may 
indulge  in  such  hopes,  though  we  do  not 
venture  to  build  upon  them. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Africa  in  iron,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals  has  been  often  spoken 
of,  and  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  to 
its  inhabitants.  It  cannot,  however,  be  seri- 
ously proposed  to  export  these  heavy  arti- 
cles from  the  far  interior  to  the  coast.  It 
so  happens  that  ores  of  malachite  do  exist 
in  large  quantities  in  Benguela,  at  not  more 
than  140  miles  from  the  sea,  and  that  their 
export  has  been  attempted  by  English  com- 
panies. But  though  the  mines  were  rich 
the  cost  of  production  and  carriage  exceed- 
ed the  value  of  the  ore  ;  they  therefore 
failed  to  repay  the  adventurers.  If  it  did 
not  pay  to  work  these  mines,  so  favourably 
situated  for  the  purpose  in  many  respects, 
how  can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  for- 
eigners will  be  able  to  work. mines  situated 
in  the  far  interior  to  an  advantage  ? 

There  is  certainly  one  peculiar  product  of 
Africa,  namely  ivory,  which  has  had,  and 
which  will  long  have,  a  large  influence  in 
promoting  its  commerce  and  consequent 
civilisation.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Stanley  that  ivory  abounds  on  the  Up- 
per Congo.  Near  the  confluence  of  the 
Aruwimi,  he  saw  a  village  where  the  quan- 
tity of  ivory  lying  useless  about  astonished 
him. 

'There  was  an  ivory  "temple" — a  struc- 
ture of  solid  tusks  surrounding  an  idol ;  ivory 
logs,  which,  by  the  marks  of  hatchets  visible 
on  them,  must  have  been  used  to  chop  wood 
upon;  ivory  war-horns,  some  of  them  three 
feet  long;  ivory  mallets, ivory  wedges  to  split 
wood,  ivory  pestles  to  grind  their  cassava; 
and  before  the  chief's  house  was  a  verandah, 
or  burzah,  the  posts  of  which  were  long  tusks 
of  ivory.  AVe  picked  up  133  pieces  of  ivory 
which,  according  to  rough  calculation,  would 
realise,  or  ought  to  realise,  about  18,000  dol- 
lars.' 

Unfortunately,  so  soon  as  an  ivory  traffic 
is  established,  and  as  a  consequence  of  ^it, 
guns  are  freely  purchased,  and  the  export 
of  the  ivory  thenceforward  proceeds  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  ivory  can  be  repro- 
duced. Such  stores  of  it  as  may  exist  are 
soon  made  away  with,  while  the  elephants' 
are  shot  down   in  such  laro-c  numbers  that 
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lliey  become  rapidly  exterminated.  When 
the  ivory  trade  shall  have  died  away  through 
exhaustion  of  these  animals,  one  of  the 
agents  that  are  best  suited  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Africa  will  have  disappeared. 
Leaving  aside  philanthropic  considerations 
for  the  moiuent,  and  looking  at  Africa  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  own  ancestors,  and 
of  the  modern  Arab,  and  of  a  very  large 
j)ortion  of  the  remainder  of  the  human  race, 
there  was  a  singular  congruity  between  the 
old-fashioned  ivory  and  slave  traffic  and  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  social  conditions  of 
the  continent.  Enslavement  of  a  weaker 
neighbour  has  ever  been  the  recognised  cus- 
tom of  the  country  ;  and  it  was  a  charm- 
ingly naive  device  of  turning  their  superflu- 
ous slaves  and  their  collections  of  ivory  to 
coinmercial  account,  to  put  a  tusk  on  the 
back  of  each  slave  and  marcli  him  with  his 
burden  to  the  coast,  selling  both  the  porter 
and  the  ivory  on  their  arrival  there.  But 
we  .may,  fortunately  for  Africa,  with  much 
commercial  advantage,  substitute  the  lal)Our 
of  cattle  for  that  of  human  porters.  The 
tsetze  fly  is  not  so  widely  spread  as  had 
been  feared.  The  Cape  wagon  with  its 
yokes  of  oxen  has  already  been  driven  in- 
land from  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  and 
one  wagon  will  carry  the  loads  of  sixty  men. 
Looked  at  merely  as  beasts  of  burden,  negro 
porters,  even  if  bought  for  nothing,  and 
sold  at  some  few  pounds  a  head  on  reaching 
the  coast,  are  not  so  cheap  and  effective  on 
an  established  route  as  a  wagon  and  its  team 
of  oxen. 

There  is  one  mineral  product  which  may 
possibly  be  destined  to  transfigure  xVfrica, 
and  that  is  gold.  AVe  know  that  it  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  boundary  ridge  of  the 
central  basin.  There  is  the  gold  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Seunaar,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent,  gold  is  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  high  land  parallel  to  the  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  tlie  Senegal  and  the 
2siger.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  our  name  of  the  guinea  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gulf  of  (jluinea.  Moreover, 
a  steady  export  of  gold  has  existed  from 
apparently  the  most  ancient  historical  times, 
by  routes  leading  from  the  landward  side  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  found,  across  the 
Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean.  liut  above 
all  in  present  productiveness  are  the  recently 
discovered  gold-fields  in  South-Eastern  Af- 
rica. Its  export  from  Sofala  and  the  Zam- 
besi district  is  of  ancient  date,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  a  vast  extent  of  country  to 
the  southward  of  this  has  been  found  to  be 
auriferous.  Should  further  discoveries  of 
gold  be  made,  they  may  supply  the  induce- 
ment that  at  present   is  needed  for  men  of 


other  races  than  the  negro,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese coolie,  to  emigrate,  and,  by  occupying 
parts  of  the  continent,  to  introduce  a  civili- 
sation superior  to  that  which  at  present  ex- 
ists. 

Africa  affords  a  motive  for  settlements  of 
a  few  white  men  in  a  line  down  the  middle 
of  its  interior  for  the  establishment  of  an 
overland  telegraph  between  Alexandria  and 
the  Cape,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
costly  and  precarious  alternative  of  an  ocean 
cable.  At  first  sight,  nothing  can  seem 
more  absurd  than  the  serious  proposal  to 
carry  so  modern  and  refined  an  appliance  of 
European  civilisation  as  the  electric  tele- 
graph through  the  heart  of  so  savage  a 
region  as  that  which  intervenes  between 
Gondokofo  and  the  Transvaal.  But  the 
subject  has  been  much  discussed  by  African 
experts,  and  the  more  it  is  considered  the 
more  feasible  does  it  appear.  Much  exj)eri- 
ence  already  exists  in  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  telegraph  wires  through  savage 
or  lawless  countries,  and  the  result  is  entire- 
ly favourable  to  the  possibility  of  their 
maintenance  in  Africa.  Savages  do  not  ap- 
pear to  take  alarm  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
poles  and  wires,  and  they  become  both  ac- 
customed to  their  presence  and  to  com2:>re- 
hend  and  appreciate  their  object  as  the  line 
is  progressively  laid  down.  The  savage 
soon  learns  that  any  injury  to  the  line  is  at 
once  found  out,  and  its  locality  known,  in  a 
way  that  is  mysterious  to  him,  so  that  he 
acquires  a  superstitious  respect  for  the  wire. 
Again,  as  small  subsidies  are  given  to  the 
chiefs  through  whose  territories  it  passes,  to 
insure  its  security,  its  presence  is  acceptable 
to  them,  and  felt  to  be  advantageous  ;  more- 
over, it  is  often  of  local  service  between 
neighbouring  stations.  We  can  have  little 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
telegraphic  depots,  with  their  European  resi- 
dents, from  north  to  south  in  Africa,  would 
have  considerable  effect  in  maintaining  order 
among  the  tribes  through  which  it  passed. 

Africa  is  destitute  of  capitalised  wealth. 
No  rich  and  luxurious  civilisation  has  exist- 
ed in  its  equatorial  regions,  like  that  of 
Peru  or  of  India,  to  tempt  commercial  ad- 
venturers. Excepting  in  the  Arab  king- 
doms to  the  north,  it  is  a  land  of  hovels, 
or,  at  the  best,  of  thatched  lu-uses,  and  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  negro  has 
no  instinct  to  build  solidly  and  for  perpe- 
tuity ;  he  therefore  wants  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  elements  that  conduce  to  civilisa- 
tion, for  without  a  material  nucleus  of  solid 
buildings  no  respectable  civilisation  can  ex- 
ist. All  the  circumstances  we  ha\^  adduced 
point  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  ex- 
isting produce  of  Equatorial  Africa  is   in- 
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sufBcient  to  form  the  basis  of  a  really  large 
commercial  traffic.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  over-sanguine,  and  fall  into  the 
often-repeated  error  of  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  philanthropically  in  Af- 
rica, by  yielding  to  an  unjustifiable  enthusi- 
asm and  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the 
speedy  development  of  a  great  commerce 
with  that  continent. 

How  does  the  negro  rank  as  a  labourer  ? 
There  is  great  diversity  ^vitnessed  in  Africa, 
partly  dependent  on  race  and  partly  on  the 
temporary  national  mood,  which  may  at  one 
time  be  inclined  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  at 
another  time  to  war,  and  which  also  may  be 
inspired  by  a  hopeful  sense  of  success  in 
life,  or  by  that  of  despondency.  It  will, 
however,  be  of  much  use  to  us,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  answer  the  question  as  fairly  as 
possible,  to  consider  the  opinions  formed  of 
the  negro  when  he  is  working  side  by  side 
with  men  of  other  races.  Very  useful  testi- 
mony upon  this  is  given  in  the  '  Report  on 
the  Treatment  of  Immigrants  in  British 
Guiana,'  where  xYfricans,  East  Indians,  and 
Chinese  are  all  to  be  found  as  coolies,  and 
where  their  respective  national  characieris- 
tics  have  been  the  subject  of  direct  enquiry. 
They  work  in  gangs  ;  the  negro  gang  has 
almost  always  a  negro  for  a  driver,  though 
sometimes  the  driver  is  a  Portuguese  ;  the 
East  Indian  cooUe  has  commonly  a  negro 
driver,  and  the  Chinamen  has  always  a  Chi- 
nese. The  'African  can  do  the  best  day's 
work  at  field  labour  of  all,  and  he  despises 
the  East  Indian  for  his  want  of  strength. 
The  East  Indian  cannot  earn  half  as  much 
as  the  African  in  the  same  number  of  hours, 
but  he  despises  him  for  his  uncivilised  ways. 
The  Chinese  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
three,  and  is  more  independent  than  the 
East  Indian,  but  he  is  always  ready  to  leave 
field  work  for  any  other  occupation.  If 
there  were  no  compulsion,  the  negro  would 
have  idled  more  than  the  other  two,  his  tale 
of  work  would  probably  have  fallen  below 
theirs,  and  he  would  have  become  a  sturdy 
pauper.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
condition  of  the  free  negro  in  Africa. 

The  African  is  much  inferior  to  the  Eu- 
ro})ean,  and  especially  to  the  East  Indian, 
in  his  handicraft ;  the  only  manual  work  in 
which  negroes  show  fair  dexterity  in  their 
native  land  being  that  of  blacksmiths.  Their 
forge  and  tools  are  curiously  rude,  but  as 
their  iron  is  pure  owing  to  the  use  of  char- 
coal fuel,  and  as  they  take  much  pleasure 
in  working  it,  the  results  are  very  creditable. 
Their  spearheads  are  frequently  shaped  with 
elegance,  ^nd  they  are  light  and  strong — in- 
deed ihey  are  such  as  a  second-rate  country 


blacksmith  in  England  would  find  difficulty 
in  rivalling. 

The  negro,  taken  generally,  is  idle  and 
clumsy,  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
speak  of  him  in  terms  of  universal  dispraise. 
The  fact  is,  that  while  his  average  pleasure 
in  work  and  his  average  manual  dexterity 
are  low  when  measured  by  a  European 
standard,  it  is  by  no  means  so  low  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  few  exceptional  in- 
dividuals and  even  communities  to  rise  to 
an  equality  with  average  Europeans.  By 
picking  and  choosing  the  best  individuals 
out  of  a  multitude  of  negroes,  we  could  ob- 
tain a  very  decent  body  of  labourers  and 
artisans  ;  but  if  we  took  the  same  number 
of  them  just  as  they  came,  without  any  pro- 
cess of  selection,  their  productive  power, 
whether  as  regards  the  results  of  toilsome 
labour  or  of  manual  dexterity,  would  be 
very  small. 

The  indolence  of  the  African  is  partly 
constitutional  and  partly  due  to  the  paucity 
of  his  wants,  which  can  be  satisfied  in  his 
own  country  with  so  little  effort  that  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  is  wanting.  Leaving 
for  the  moment  out  of  consideration  the 
combative,  marauding,  cruel,  and  supersti- 
tious parts  of  his  nature,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  satisfaction  of  his  grosser 
bodily  needs,  his  supreme  happiness  consists 
in  idling  and  in  gossip,  in  palavers  and  in 
pett}'  markets.  lie  has  no  high  aspirations, 
Xothing  that  the  produce  of  his  labour  can 
purchase  for  him,  in  addition  to  the  supply 
of  primary  necessaries,  equals  in  his  estima- 
tion those  pleasures  of  idleness  that  he  must 
perforce  forego  by  tiie  very  act  of  labouring. 
His  natural  instincts  are  such,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  hard  daily  labour  is  really  bad  politi- 
cal economy  on  his  part.  He  loses  more 
of  that  which  is  of  value  to  him  iu  conse- 
quence of  his  labour  than  he  gains  by  what 
his  labour  produces.  He  has  little  care  for 
those  objects  of  luxury  or  for  that  aesthetic 
life  which  men  of  a  more  highly  endowed 
race  labour  hard  to  attain.  His  coarse 
pleasures,  vigorous  physique,  and  indolent 
moods,  as  compared  with  those  of  Euro- 
peans, bear  some  analogy  to  the  correspond- 
ing qualities  in  the  African  buffalo,  long 
since  acclimatised  in  Italy,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  cattle  of  Europe.  Most 
of  us  have  observed  in  the  Campagna  of 
Home  the  ways  of  that  ferocious,  powerful, 
and  yet  indolent  brute.  We  may  have  seen 
him  plunged  stationary  for  hours  in  mud 
and  marsh,  in  gross  contentment  under  a 
blazing  sun  ;  at  other  times  we  may  have 
noticed  some  outbreak  of  stupid,  stubborn 
ferocity  ;  at  others  we  may  have  seen  him 
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lirnily  yoked  to  tlic  rudest  of  carts,  doing 
powerful  service  under  tlie  persistent  goad 
of  )iis  driver.  The  buffalo  is  of  value  for 
coarse,  heavy,  and  occasional  work,  being 
of  strong  constitution,  and  thriving  on  the 
rankest  lierbage  ;  else  he  would  not  still  be 
preserved  and  bred  in  Italy.  But  he  must 
be  treated  in  a  determined  sort  of  way,  by 
herdsmen  who  understand  his  disposition, 
or  no  work  will  be  got  out  of  him  ;  and  be- 
sides that,  he  is  ferocious  and  sufficiently 
]>owerful  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  capacity  of  the  negro  to  form  king- 
doms is  an  important  factor  in  our  estimate 
of  the  future  development  of  Africa,  the 
numerous  tribes  by  Avhicli  a  great  part  of 
the  continent  is  at  present  occupied  being  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of  safe 
thoroughfares  and  to  the  inexpensive  transit 
of  produce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  consider- 
able kingdoms  do  exist  in  Equatorial  Afri- 
ca, though  a  notable  proportion  of  them  are 
ruled  by  sovereigns  who  are  not  of  pure 
negro  blood.  It  is  well  worth  wdiile  to  col- 
late the  accounts  written  by  various  trc^vcl- 
lers  on  the  social  and  political  life  in  the 
more  typical  of  these  kingdoms.  Thus  the 
following  extracts  relating  to  Kano  and 
I'ganda  will  show,  the  first  the  effect  of 
Arab  culture  and  a  Ilausa  race,  and  the  sec- 
ond will  show  the  nn;ch  lower  civilisation 
under  the  influence  of  Galla  sovereigns, 
which  nevertheless  is  less  coarse  than  that 
of  Dahomey  or  Cazembe. 

The  annexed  extract  is  from  Dr.  Barth. 
It  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  every- 
day life  in  Kano,  the  great  commercial  cen- 
tre of  northern  Equatorial  Africa  : — 

'  It  was  the  most  animated  picture  of  a  lit- 
tle world  in  itself,  so  different  iu  external 
form  from  all  thot  is  seen  in  European  towns, 
vet  so  similar  iu  its  internal  principles.  Here 
u  row  of  shops  filled  with  articles  of  native 
and  foreign  produce,  with  buj^ers  and  sellers 
in  every  varietj^  of  figure,  complexion,  and 
dress,  yet,  all  intent  ujion  their  little  gain, 
endeavouring  to  cheat  each  other;  there  a 
large  slied,  like  a  hurdie,  full  of  half-naked 
half-starved  slaves  torn  from  their  native 
homes,  from  their  wives  or  husbantls,  from 
tiieir  children  or  parents,  arranged  iu  rows 
like  cattle,  and*  staring  desperately  upon  the 
buyers,  anxiously  watching  into  whose  hands 
it  should  be  their  destiny  to  fall.  In  another 
part  were  to  be  seen  all  the  necessaries  of 
life;  the  wealthy  buying  tiie  most  palatable 
tilings  for  their  taljle,  the  poor  stopping  and 
looking  eagerly  upon  a  handful  of  grain;  here 
a  rich  governor  dressed  in  silk  and  gaudy 
clothes,  mounted  upon  a  spirited  and  richly 
caparisoned  horse,  and  followed  by  a  host  of 
idle  insolent  slaves;  there  a  poor  l)lind  man 
groping  his  way  through  the  multitude,  and 
fearing  at  every  step  to  be  trodden  down; 


here  a  yard  neatly  fenced  with  mats  of  reed, 
and  provided  with  all  the  comforts  which  tiie 
country  affords — a  clean  snug-looking  cot- 
tage, the  clay  walls  nicely  polished,  a  shutter 
of  reeds  placed  against  tiie  low  well-rounded 
door,  and  forbidding  intrusion  on  the  privacy 
of  life,  a  cool  slied  for  the  daily  household 
work,  a  fine  spreading  allfduba-tree  affordinjr 
a  pleasant  siiade  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  or  a  beautiful  i^onda  or  papaya,  un- 
folding its  large  feather-like  leaves  above  a 
slender,  smooth,  and  undivided  stem,  or  the 
tall  date-tree  waving  over  the  whole  scene; 
the  matron  in  a  clean  black  cotton  gown 
wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair  neatly 
dressed  in  ''  chokoli"  or  "  bejaji,"  busy  pre- 
paring the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  or 
spinning  cotton,  and  at  tiie  same  time  urging 
tlie  female  slaves  to  pound  the  corn;  the  chil- 
dren naked  and  merry,  jilaying  al)out  in  tlie 
sand  at  the  "  urgi-n-dawaki,'*  or  tlie  '-da-n- 
chacha,"  or  chasing  a  straggling,  stubijorn 
goat;  earthenware  pots  and  wooden  bowls, 
all  cleanly  washed,  standing  in  order!  Fur- 
tlier  on  a  dashing  Cyprian,  homeless,  com- 
fortless, and  childless,  l)ut  affecting  merri- 
ment or  forcing  a  wanton  laugh,  gaudily  or- 
namented with  numerous  strings  of  beads 
round  her  neck,  her  iiair  fancifully  dressed 
and  bound  witii  a  diadem,  her  gown  of  vari- 
ous colours  loosely  fastened  under  her  luxuri- 
ant breast,  and  trailing  behind  in  tlie  sand ; 
near  her  a  diseased  wretch  covered  witii  ulcers 
or  with  elephantiasis.'  * 

Speke  has  described  in  a  graphic  manner 
the  life  at  the  court  of  Uganda,  where  he 
resided  for  many  months.  Here  the  ruling 
caste  are  Gallas,  or  some  cognate  tribe,  to- 
tally different  in  race  from  the  people  whom 
they  govern.  The  moment  when  lie  first 
came  into  the  presence  of  persons  of  this 
caste,  he  says  that  he  felt  and  saw  he  was  in 
the  company  of  men  who  were  as  unlike  :*<? 
they  could  be  to  the  common  order  of  na- 
tives in  the  surrounding  districts.  Thev 
h<id  fine  oval  faces,  large  eyes,  and  high 
noses,  and  in  their  deportment;  and  intelli- 
gence showed  themselves  to  be  far  the  su- 
periors of  the  negro.  Under  the  rule  of  a 
man,  Kimora  by  name,  of  this  caste  who 
established  himself  in  the  country,  the  king- 
dom of  Uganda  was  formed  out'  of  an  oul- 
lying  portion  of  a  much  larger  negro  state, 
and  it  was  organised  iu  thefollowing  fash- 
ion. Kimera  formed  a  strong  clan,  appa- 
rently of  his  immigrant  countrymen  around 
him,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  his  immedi- 
ate officers  ;  he  rewarded  well,  punished  se- 
verely, and  soon  became  magnificent. 

'  Nothing  short  of  the  grandest  palace,  a 
tiirone  to  sit  upon,  the  largest  harem,  tiie 
smartest  officers,  the  best  dressed  people,  evon 
a  menagerie  for  pleasure— in  fact  only  tiie  I)est 
of  evcrythine: — would  content  him.  '  . 
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The  system  of  government,  according  to  bar- 
barous ideas,  was  perfect.  Highways  were 
cut  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  all  rivers  bridged.  JSTo  house 
could  be  built  without  its  necessary  append- 
ages for  cleanliness;  no  person,  however 
poor,  could  expose  his  person ;  and  to  diso- 
bey these  laws  was  death.'  * 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the 
grand  palace  is  only  a  structure  of  palisad- 
ing and  thatch,  and  that  the  costume  of  the 
best-dressed  people  is  only  a  piece  of  bark 
cloth. 

The  customs  of  Uganda  as  established  by 
their  founder  continued  in  full  force  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Speke,  He  describes 
how  persons  at  court  are  on  the  watch  for 
men  who  may  commit  some  indiscretion,  to 
confiscate  their  lands,  wives,  children,  and 
property. 

'  An  officer  observed  to  salute  informally  is 
ordered  for  execution,  when  everybody  near 
l)im  rises  in  an  instant;  the  drums  beat, 
drowning  his  cries,  and  tlie  victim  of  care- 
lessness is  dragged  off,  bound  by  cords,  by  a 
dozen  men  at  once.  Another  man,  perhaps, 
exposes  an  inch  of  naked  leg  whilst  squat- 
ting, or  has  his  mbugu  (bark  cloth)  tied  con- 
trary to  regulations,  and  is  condemned  to 
the  same  fate.' 

In  short,  the  discipline  in  Uganda  is  much 
sharper  and  quite  as  prompt  as  that  in  a 
kennel  of  foxhounds  ;  and  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  negro  that  he  likes  the  treat- 
ment and  thrives  under  it,  as  is  shown  by 
the  smartness  and  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  contrast  very  favourably 
with  their  more  barbarous  neighbours. 

We  will  now  consider  the  influence  that 
has  been  exerted  by  white  men  in  Africa, 
Of  the  Portuguese  there  is  nothing  good  to 
say,  and  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended. 
Their  rule  in  Africa  is  effete,  and  we  shall 
not  further  allude  to  it.  But  what  of  the 
effect  of  the  English  and  American  philan- 
thropists who  have  formed  stations  and  set- 
tlements to  reclaim  the  negro  from  his  bar- 
barism ? 

The  republic  of  Liberia  was  established 
on  African  soil,  with  more  than  500  miles 
of  sea-board,  to  serve  as  a  home  in  Africa 
for  such  of  the  freed  negroes  of  the  United 
States  as  might  chose  to  emigrate  there,  and 
to  constitute  an  independent  negro  commu- 
nity whence  civilising  influences  might 
spread  to  the  interior.  It  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, either  as  a  colony  or  as  a  free  state, 
for  fifty-seven  years,  and  has  received  alto- 
gether upwards  of  20,000  negro  emigrants, 
whom  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  in  the  United  States  describes,  in 
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metaphorical  terms  that  are  not  altogether 
happy,  as  '  the  cream  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  South.'  Since  the  war  the 
emigrants  have  generally  been  quite  poor, 
but  they  are  spoken  of  as  an  intelligent,  ac- 
tive, industrious,  and  enterprising  set  of 
men.  There  appear  to  be  far  more  appli- 
cants than  the  philanthropists  who  keep  the 
undertaking  going,  are  able  with  their  funds 
to  convey  across  the  Atlantic.  Thus  in 
1872  there  were  upwards  of  3000  appli- 
cants ;  but,  as  only  about  400  can  be  de- 
spatched annually,  we  may  believe  that  there 
has  been  much  careful  selection,  whereby 
the  purport  of  the  phrase  just  quoted  may 
be  justified.  Notwithstanding  this,  Liberia 
cannot  be  called  a  success.  Its  promoters, 
no  doubt,  take  an  enthusiastic  view  of  its 
affairs,  but  there  seems  to  be  internal  evi- 
dence in  the  official  publications  of  the  col- 
ony to  warrant  a  dispassionate  bystander  in 
sharing  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  much 
the  more  widely  prevalent.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernor, in  1872,  says:  'The  present  condi- 
tion of  our  national  affairs  is  most  unsatis- 
factory and  perplexing  ;  '  and  he  speaks  of 
'  shameful  peculations  and  misapplications,' 
These  strong  words  seem  justified  by  a  re- 
cent transaction  that  shows  the  corrupt  po- 
litical life  of  Liberia.  In  1871  a  shameful 
loan  was  negotiated  in  England  in  the  time 
of  the  then  governor,  Mr,  lioye.  The  sum 
nominally  borrowed  Avas  100,000Z,,  at  7  per 
cent,  interest,  but  issued  at  30  per  cent,  be- 
low par,  and  with  an  additional  deduction 
of  three  years'  interest  (or  21^.).  That  is 
to  say,  he  and  a  few  others  who  acted  with 
him  agreed  to  give  7000Z,  annually  for  a 
sum  of  only  49,00OZ,  ;  in  other  words,  they 
borrowed  at  upwards  of  14-  per  cent.,  but, 
owing  to  their  own  malversations,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  netted  much  more  than  half 
of  even  that  reduced  sum.  Crovernor  Roye 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  He, 
however,  escaped  out  of  prison,  found  his 
way  to  the  sea-shore,  and,  seeing  a  boat  at 
anchor,  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam 
to  it,  to  get  safe  away  out  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  one  on  board  ;  he  ineffectual- 
ly endeavoured  to  climb  into  it,  and,  after 
swimming  round  it  more  than  once,  was 
drowned,  being  hampered  iR  his  efforts  by 
the  weight  of  a  bag  of  money  he  had  tied 
round  his  waist.  This  episode  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  state  is  all  the  more  disgrace- 
ful, as  the  emigrants  pose  themselves  in  vir- 
tuous attitudes.  Thus  upwards  of  a  third 
of  the  adult  emigrants  are  dcs^jribed  as 
'  professors  of  religion.' 

The  experience  of  Liberia  appears  strong- 
ly to  show  that  the  negro  is  little  capable 
of  forming  a   state   similarly   organised  to 
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tJiose  of  civilised  nations.  If  a  band  of 
selected  negroes  fail,  what  can  bo  expected 
from  a  inisccllaneonr,  multitude  of  them  ? 

There  exists  a  belief  among  us  that  the 
fiuperiority  of  AVestcrn  ideas  and  civilisation 
is  so  unquestionable  and  absolute  that  we 
liave  only  to  educate  the  negro  in  our  ways, 
and  he  will  adopt  them  gladly.  We  liave 
such  eontidence  in  our  own  social  ideas  that 
we  are  apt  to'  think  that  a  few  hundreds  of 
intelligent  IJritons  are  sufficient  to  set  an  ex- 
ample capable  of  spreading  among  millions 
in  Africa,  that  by  these  means  a  widely 
spread  industry  will  prevail,  and  lines  of 
peaceful  commerce  will  open,  and  a  negro 
Arcadia  will  easily  be  made  to  flourish  in 
tliat  benighted  continent.  Past  experience 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  white  man  can  so 
])revail  upon  the  black.  AYhat  it  docs  show 
(iannot  be  more  clearly  and  justly  stated 
than  it  has  been  in  a  remarkable  article 
written  in  *  Fraser's  Magazine,'  Nov.  1875, 
by  a  negro  of  pure  African  extraction,  Mr. 
IJIyden,  who  was  then  the  principal  of  the 
I'resbytcrian  High  School  in  Liberia,  and  i^ 
at  this  moment  the  Minister  of  Liberia  in 
England.  It  is  entitled  '  Mohammedanism 
and  the  Negro  liace,'  and  shows  forcibly, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  civilising  influence  of 
the  Arab  upon  the  negro,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  harmful  influence  of  the  white  man, 
even  as  a  philanthropist.  Mr.  Blyden 
says  : — 

•  West  Africa  has  been  in  contact  with 
Christianity  for  tiiree  hundred  years,  and  not 
one  single  tril)e,  ciko  trilc,  has  become  Christ- 
ian. Nor  has  any  intluential  chief  yet  adopt- 
ed the  rclifjion  brought  by  the  European  mis- 
sionary. From  Gambia  to  Gaboon,  the  native 
rulers,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Christian  settle- 
ments, still  conduct  their  government  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  where 
those  customs  have  not  been  altered  or  modi- 
tied  by  ]\Iohanimedan  influence.  The  Alkali 
of  Port  Loko,  and  the  chief  of  BuUom,  under 
the  shadow  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  quasi  Moham- 
nicdan.  The  native  chiefs  of  Cape  Coast  and 
Lagos  are  pagans.  So  in  the  territory  ruled 
by  Liberia  the  native  chiefs  in  the  four  coun- 
ties—  Mesurado,  Bassa.  Sinou,  and  Cape 
Palmas — are  pagans.  There  is  not  a  single 
.spot  along  the  whole  coast,  except,  perhaps, 
tlie  little  island  of  Corisco,  where  Christiani- 
ty has  taken  any  hold  among  large  numbers 
of  the  indigenous  tribes.' 

Christianity,  often  of  a  very  emotional 
and  of  a  debased  kind,  has  had  great  hold 
on  the  black  population  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  ;  but  it  has  not  increased 
their  manliness  and  self-respect,  either  there 
or  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Bly- 
den   shows,   it   was   conveyed   to   them   by 
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whites  who  socially  and  otherwise  made  it 
at  the  same  time  very  clear  to  them  that 
they  were  a  hopelessly  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate race.  They  therefore  accepted  Christ- 
ianity as  a  religion  suitable  to  men  living 
in  a  servile  condition,  since  it  did  not  prompt 
them  to  assert  themselves,  but  told  them  to 
acquiesce  in  their  yoke,  and  to  bear  their 
present  abject  state  with  meekness  and  in 
the  hope  of  happiness  in  a  future  life.  Ho 
remarks  :  — 

'  Wherever  the  negro  is  found  in  Christian 
lands,  his  leading  trait  is  not  docility,  as  lias 
been  often  alleged,  but  servility,  lie  is  slow 
and  unprogre.ssive.  Individuals  here  and 
there  may  be  found  of  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  energy,  but  there  is  no 
Christian  community  of  negroes  anywhere 
which  is  self-reliant  and  independent.  Haiti 
and  Liberia,  so-called  Negro  Republics,  are 
merely  struggling  for  existence,  and  hold 
their  own  by  the  tolerance  of  the  civilised 
powers.' 

As  regards  the  sesthetic  side  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Avhite  races,  Mr.  Blyden  lays 
much  stress  on  the  incongruity  of  the  recog- 
nised forms  of  Caucasian  beauty  with  those 
of  the  negro  features.  He  speaks  of  tho 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  and  says  that — 

'  To  the  negro  all  these  exquisite  represen- 
tations exhibited  only  the  physical  character- 
istics of  a  foreign  race ;  and,  while  they  tend- 
ed to  quicken  the  tastes  and  refine  the  sensi- 
bilities of  that  race,  they  had  only  a  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  negro,  who  felt  that 
he  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  so  far  as  his  phys- 
ical character  was  concerned,  in  those  splen- 
did representations.  ...  To  him  the 
painting  ami  sculpture  of  Europe,  as  instru- 
ments of  education,  have  been  worse  than 
failures.  They  have  really  raised  barriers  in 
the  way  of  his  normal  development.  They 
have  set  before  him  models  for  imitation ;  and 
his  very  effort  to  conform  to  the  canons  of 
taste  thus  practically  suggested  has  impaired, 
if  not  destroyed,  his  self-respect.' 

He  quotes  the  prayer  of  a  negro  preacher 
to  God  to  extend  'his  lily-white  hands' 
over  the  congregation,  and  the  sermon  of 
another,  who,  speaking  of  heaven,  said : 
'  Brethren,  imagine  a  beautiful  white  man, 
with  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flaxen  hair,. 
— and  we  shall  he  like  hirn.^  The  negro, 
when  Christianised  by  white  men,  is  edu- 
cated falsely  to  his  nature,  and  any  such 
education  must  prove  an  ultimate  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  influence  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
whatever  evil  it  may  have  wrought  there, 
and  still  more  in  the  South,  has  had  remark- 
able influence  in  elevating  the  negro.  Mr. 
Blyden  says  : — 

'Mohammedanism  in  Africa  counts  in  its 
ranks   the   most   energetic   and   enterprising 
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tribes.  It  claims  as  adherents  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  any  form  of  civil  polity  or  bond 
of  social  organisation.  It  has  built  and  occu- 
pies the  largest  cities  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. Its  laws  regulate  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms — Futah,  Masina,  Hausa;  Barnou, 
Waday,  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Senaar,  &c.  It 
produces  and  controls  the  most  valuable  com- 
merce between  Africa  and  foreign  countries, 
it  is  daily  gathering  converts  from  the  ranks 
of  paganism ;  and  it  commands  respect  among 
all  Africans  wherever  it  is  known,  even  where 
the  people  have  not  submitted  to  the  sway  of 
the  Koran. 

'  No  one  can  travel  any  distance  in  the  in- 
terior of  West  Africa  without  being  struck 
by  the  different  aspects  of  society  indifferent 
localities,  according  as  the  population  is 
pagan  or  Mohammedan.  Not  only  is  there  a 
difference  in  the  methods  of  government,  but 
in  the  general  regulations  of  society,  and 
even  in  the  amusements  of  the  people.' 

He  adds : — 

'  In  traversing  the  region  of  country  be- 
tween Sierra  Leone  and  Futah  Jallo  in  1873, 
we  passed  through  populous  i)agan  towns, 
but  the  transition  from  these  lo  Mohamme- 
dan districts  was  striking.  When  we  left  a 
pagan  and  entered  a  Mohammedan  communi- 
ty, we  at  once  noticed  that  we  had  entered  a 
moral  atmosphere  widely  separated  from,  and 
loftier  far  than,  the  one  we  had  left.  We 
discovered  that  the  character,  feelings,  and 
conditions  of  the  people  were  profoundly  al- 
tered and  improved.' 

The  Arabs  coalesce  with  the  natives,  they 
intermarry  and  trade  in  large  numbers,  and 
they  do  not  look  upon  a  converted  negro 
as  an  inferior.  They  are  zealous  propaga- 
tors of  their  faith,  and,  as  Mr.  Pope  Hen- 
nessy  pointed  out  in  a  remarkable  report, 
they  promote  with  much  success  numerous 
schools  for  elementary  education.  Mr.  Bly- 
den  says : — 

'In  Sierra  Leone,  the  Mohammedans,  with- 
out any  aid  from  Government — Imperial  or 
local — or  any  contributions  from  Mecca  or 
■Constantinople,  erect  their  mosques,  keep  up 
their  religious  services,  conduct  their  schools, 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  missionaries 
!from  Arabia,  Morocco,  or  Futah  when  they 
visit  them.  The  same  compliment  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  negro^  Christians  of  that  settle- 
ment.' 

Of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity^ — 
we  do  not  speak  here  or  elsewhere  as  to 
their  essential  doctrines,  but  as  they  are 
practically  conveyed  by  example  and  pre- 
cept to  the  negro — the  former  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  simplicity.  It  exacts  a  decorous 
.and  cleanly  ritual  that  pervades  the  daily 
life,  frequent  prayers,  ablutions  and  absti- 
nence, reverence  towards  an  awful  name, 
and  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  shrine,  while  the 
•  combative  instincts  of  the  necrro's  nature  are 


allowed  free  play  in  warring  against  the  pa- 
ganism and  idolatry  lie  has  learned  to  loathe 
and  hate.  The  whole  of  this  code  is  easily 
intelligible,  and  is  obviously  self-consistent. 
It  is  not  so  with  Christianity,  as  practised 
by  white  men  and  taught  by  example  and 
precept  to  the  negro.  The  most  prominent 
of  its  aggressions  against  his  everyday  cus- 
toms are  those  against  polygamy  and  slavery. 
The  negro,  on  referring  to  the  sacred  book 
of  the  European,  to  which  appeal  is  made 
for  the  truth  of  all  doctrine,  finds  no  edict 
against  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  he 
reads  that  the  wisest  of  men  had  a  larger 
harem  than  any  modern  African  potentate, 
and  that  slave-holding  was  the  established 
custom  in  the  ancient  world.  The  next 
most  prominent  of  its  doctrines  are  social 
equality,  submission  to  injury,  disregard  of 
wealth,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  He,  however, 
finds  the  practice  of  the  white  race  from 
whom  his  instructions  come,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly different  from  this.  He  discovers 
very  soon  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
consider  him  as  their  equal ;  that  they  are 
by  no  means  tame  under  insult,  but  very 
much  the  reverse  of  it ;  that  the  chief  aim 
of  their  lives  is  to  acquire  wealth  ;  and  that 
one  of  the  most  despised  characteristics 
among  them  is  that  of  heedlessness  and 
want  of  thrift.  Far  be  it  from  us  lo  say 
that  the  modern  practice  in  these  matters 
may  not  be  justified,  but  it  appears  to  re- 
quire more  subtlety  of  reasoning  than  the 
negro  can  comprehend,  or  perhaps  even 
than  the  missionary  can  command,  to  show 
their  conformity  with  Bible  teaching. 

The  influence  of  the  English  in  xVfrica  is 
barely  felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
colonies.  We  have  held  Sierra  Leone,  and 
many  points  of  vantage  on  the  West  Afri- 
can coast,  for  two  generations.  The  philan- 
thropists and  the  merchahts  have  both  been 
busily  engaged  there  in  immediate  relations 
with  the  negro,  but  the  result  is  that,  at  the 
back  of  our  settlements,  paganism  begins 
and  our  influence  ceases.  "We  cannot  even 
keep  open  the  roads  of  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  interior.  They  are  closed 
by  force,  by  passive  obstruction,  or  by  pro- 
hibitive dues.  The  weight  of  barbarism  is 
far  too  great  for  the  efforts  of  our  few  travel- 
lers to  remove.  AVe  might  go  into  lengthy 
details  in  evidence  of  this;  two  or  three 
will  suffice.  First  as  regards  land  travel :  it 
is  now  only  eight  years  ago  that  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Winwood  Keade,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  250  miles  inland  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  reaching  the  sources  of  the 
Niger.  Another  fact  is  the  savagery  among 
the  people  about  the  mouths  of  that  same 
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river,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  and 
costly  efforts  that  liave  been  made  to  turn 
its  stream  into  a  frequented  and  commer- 
cial water-way.  For  a  third  fact  in  evi- 
dence of  the  flourishing  barbarism  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  settlements,  we  may 
Doint  to  the  existence  of  such  a  kingdom  as 
Ashanti. 

The  failure  of  our  influence  in  opening 
safe  lines  of  commerce  to  the  interior  is  due 
to  three  causes.  In  the  first  place  we  do 
not  travel  in  sufficient  numbers  or  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  maintain  communica- 
tions ;  we  shall  probably  never  do  so,  be- 
cause the  commercial  gains  promise  to  be 
very  slight,  the  country  is  unhealthj'',  and 
the  number  of  men  who  care  to  risk  the 
fatigues  and  expense  of  such  journeys  is 
small.  In  the  second  place  our  free  trade 
in  rum  and  muskets  demoralises  the  people. 
In  the  tliird  place,  a  large  part  of  the  bulky 
produce  shipped  for  us  by  negroes  from  the 
coast  is  reared  and  gathered  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  by  slave  labour,  belong- 
ing to  the  chief  who  sells  it ;  it  is  therefore 
an  advantage  to  him  to  possess  many  slaves, 
so  he  acquires  through  our  free  trade  the 
necessary  guns  and  ammunition  to  make 
raids  upon  his  neighbours  to  catch  as  many 
slaves  as  he  requires.  The  consequence  is, 
that  -adjacent  to  his  frontiers  are  lands 
whose  inhabitants  are  in  enmity  with  him, 
and  through  traflSc  becomes  impossible. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibit 
all  forms  of  alcohol  ;  they  are  easily  accli- 
matised, and  they  settle  and  travel  in  mul- 
titudes ;  they  have  been  great  openers  of 
roules,  being  urged  not  only  by  the  com- 
mercial stimulus,  but  also  by  the  religious 
one  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Routes  have  been  established  by  them 
across  the  broadest  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Africa.  In  the  South,  the  Arabs  had 
penetrated  to  Nyangwe,  from  either  coast, 
earlier  than  our  explorers.  We  have  already 
shown  that  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  that 
part  of  the  Congo  most  fremoved  from  Ny- 
angwe in  the  East,  and  the  Yellala  Falls  on 
the  Wtst,  which  had  been  the  previous  out- 
posts of  exploration  by  the  wJiite  man,  Mr. 
Stanley  appears  to  have  passed  by  that  very 
riverbank  on  which  Earth's  literary  friend 
stood  some  thirty  years  ago,  with,  so  to 
speak,  his  Arabic  translations  from  Mato  in 
the  one  pocket  and  those  from  Aristotle  in 
the  other. 

The  Arab  traders  from  Zanzibar  are  un- 
questionably the  apostles  of  a  lower  civilisa- 
tion than  their  fellows  in  Northern  Africa, 
being  apparently  more  demoralised  by  the 
larger  proportions  of  the  horrible  slave  trade 
prevailing  there.     Nevertheless,    there    are 


many  men  among  them  capable  of  better 
things,  and  their  race  is  probably  destined 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  whole  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  ideal 
of  the  Arab  is  far  lower  than  that  of  the 
white  man,  but,  being  as  he  is  in  more  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  negro,  he  has  suc- 
:  ceeded  where  we  have  failed  in  materially 
;  raising  him  in  personal  dignity  and  in  gene- 
ral civilisation. 

Africa  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  means 
of  self-amelioration.  There  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  greater  differ- 
ences are  to  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants 
than  are  to  be  found  there  among  the  ne- 
groes, and  it  has  occurred  to  every  traveller 
to  occasionally  witness  specimens  of  black 
humanity  that  have  struck  him  with  some 
admiration.  By  perpetual  war  and  strug- 
gling such  as  have  gone  on  from  lime  im- 
memorial, the  tendency  of  the  ablest  to  pre- 
vail will  necessarily  advance  the  average  of 
the  negro  race.  Already  those  who  appear 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  land, 
namely,  the  dwarf  tribes  of  whom  Schwein- 
furth  writes,  and  their  congeners  the  Bush- 
men, have  been  ousted  by  the  negro.  xVgain, 
the  negro  in  historical  times  inhabited  the 
Sahara  to  the  North,  whence  he  has  been 
driven  back  by  the  Tuarek  ;  he  inhabited 
districts  in  the  South,  whence  he  has  been 
driven  back  by  the  Caffre  ;  and  we  have 
seen  how  a  Galla  stock  has  obtained  the  rul- 
ing power  in  certain  of  the  north-east  parts 
of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  negro  may  him- 
self disappear  before  alien  races,  just  as  his 
predecessors  disappeared  before  him  ;  or 
the  better  negro  races  may  prevail  and  form 
nations  and  exclude  the  rest.  It  certainly 
appears  thus  far  that  those  races  who  accept 
the  Arab  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
strugorle  for  supremacy  and  existence  than 
the  others,  and  it  would  follow  that  our 
wisest  course  is  to  give  the  Arab  a  judicious 
and  discriminating  support. 

At  the  present  moment  three  Englishmei; 
are  appointed  vicegerents  of  Arab  influence 
in  the  equatorial  dominions  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  First  and  foremost  among  men, 
in  his  power  of  quelling  disorder  without 
the  use  of  violent  means,  stands  Gordon 
Pasha,  a  real  hero  in  his  unswerving  and 
determined  pursuit  of  the  path  of  duty, 
who  is  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sou- 
dan, or  country  inhabited  by  the  black  races 
of  Egypt.  The  second  is  Burton,  the  well- 
known  traveller  in  many  lands,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  all  that  relates  to  Mohammedanism, 
who  has  been  recently  appointed  Governor 
of  Darfur  ;  and  the  third  is  Sir  Frederick 
Goldsmit.'i,  an  able  Indian  oliicer,  newly  ap- 
pointc-,d  Governor  of  Massowah  on  the  Red 
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Sea.  The  influence  of  the  British  race  can 
hardly  be  exerted  in  a  more  appropriate  way 
than  this :  that  is  to  say,  through  men  who 
have  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  states- 
manship, knowing  what  are  the  traditions, 
the  instincts,  and  the  capabilities  ot  the 
races  over  whom  they  are  called  to  rule,  ex- 
acting from  them  that  which  they  are  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  obtain,  and  not 
wrecking  their  venture  by  attempting  more. 
An  extension  of  some  such  method  of  gov- 
erning as  this,  in  the  regions  over  which  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  more  or  less  sovereign 
control,  is  urgently  needed.  The  foreign 
export  of  slaves  has  to  be  absolutely  stopped 
to  put  an  end  to  the  desolating  raids  and 
horrible  cruelties  practised  in  the  interior, 
and  a  legitimate  Arab  commerce  and  influ- 
ence has  to  be  legalised  and  furthered. 
Thus  much,  we  may  perhaps  have  strength 
and  influence  to  effect,  but  the  white  man 
can  never  himself  become  tlie  itinerant  tra- 
der in  Africa.  The  climate  is  unsuitable, 
the  gains  too  small,  the  difference  of  race 
;tnd  civilisation  between  the  negro  and  him- 
self is  too  great.  The  Arabs  are  needed  as 
intelligent,  numerous,  and  enterprising  inter- 
mediaries, and  they  are  the  best  at  present 
to  be  obtained  ;  so  we  must  accept  them 
with  all  their  faults. 

The  remaining  duty  of  the  white  man  is 
to  explore  the  land,  partly  to  show  what 
produce  worthy  of  exportation  it  can  yield, 
and  partly  to  find  out  the  best  routes  by 
which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  coast.  Let 
the  white  man  originate,  let  him  conduct 
the  larger  commerce  from  the  sea  coast,  let 
him  crush  the  external  slave  trade,  and  let 
him  take  such  part  in  the  higher  politics  of 
the  continent  as  he  can  reasonably  hope  to 
exert ;  but  let  him,  if  possible,  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  annexing  large  districts  in  East- 
ern Africa,  Avhich,  a(icording  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  West,  will  exercise  no  influence 
r.ommensurate  to  the  cost  in  lives  and  money 
of  maintaining  them,  while  they  would 
impose  upon  England  the  uncongenial  duty 
of  miserable  wars  like  that  of  Ashanti,  and 
of  continual  petty  onslaughts  like  these  we 
continually  bear  of,  upon  the  pirates  at  the 
mouths  of  West  African  rivers.  Let  the 
missionaries  go  where  they  will  and  do  what 
good  they  can,  but  let  them  talce  the  risks 
on  their  own  heads,  be  respectful  to  the 
good  points  of  Mohammedan  precept  and 
example,  and  not  entangle  us  in  a  system 
of  national  interference.  Equatorial  Africa 
is  never  likely  to  become  a  home  for  large 
numbers  of  white  men,  certainly  not  for 
men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Let  us 
then,  wliether  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals, 
whether  as  cosmopolitan  philanthropists  or 


as  men  of  commerce,  confine  our  efforts  to 
the  more  feasible  task  of  controlling  and 
aiding  the  one  intelligent  race,  who  already 
permeate  it,  by  our  action  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  by  our  political  influence  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Arab' — Egypt  and  Zanzibar. 
The  opinion  that  the  interior  of  Africa  has 
been  thrown  open  to  civilisation  and  trade 
by  Mr.  Stanley's  daring  navigation  and  de- 
scent of  the  Congo  river,  is  one  wliich  re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  much  stronger 
evidence  than  we  at  present  possess  before 
it  can  be  adopted. 


Art.  VIIL — The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  By  Major-General  Brousart  von 
ScHELLENDORF.  Translated  from  •  the 
German  by  W.  A.  H.  Hare,  Lieutenant 
Royal  Engineers.     London  :  1877. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  which  ap- 
peared in  July  1871,  we  published  an  arti- 
cle on  the  military  policy  of  Russia,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
most  lamented  of  our  contributors,  the  late 
Lord  Sandhurst.  At  that  time  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  Russian  army  had 
been  just  sketched  out ;  since  then  it  has 
been  embodied  in  a  law  and  various  supple- 
mentary decrees,  and,  as  far  as  time  permit- 
ted, carried  into  execution.  Unfortunately 
for  Russia  it  had  not  come  into  full  opera- 
tion— nay,  even  the  new  machinery  was  not 
in  complete  working  order — when  the  Turk- 
ish war  commenced.  Our  object  at  the 
present  time  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  Rus- 
sian military  reform  during  the  last  six 
years,  and  to  measure  by  the  ascertained 
facts  of  the  current  campaign  the  actual 
power  of  Russian  arms. 

On  November  16,  1870,  the  Emperor  is- 
sued an  id\:ase  proclaiming  the  liability  of 
every  Russian  to  military  service.  The  next 
step  was  to  appoint  a  Commission,  of  which 
the  Minister  of  War,  General  Milutine,  was 
the  head,  to  devise  a  scheme  for  carrying 
this  law  into  effect.  The  difliculties  were 
very  great  on  account  of  the  number  of  races 
and  religions  comprised  in  the  empire,  the 
sparse  populations  of  many  portions  of  the 
latter,  political  considerations,  and  want  of 
money.  Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  prompt  mobilisation — the  very  essence 
of  a  good  military  system — was,  and  is,  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-con- 
structed and  'judiciously-planned  railways. 
For  want  of  railways  concentration  and  con- 
veyance to  the  theatre  of  war  are   a  long 
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process  in  Russia.  EviJcntly  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  corps  and  tlieir  reserves  should 
be  in  close  coninuinication,  and  it  is  plain 
that  a  regiment  made  up  to  a  war  strength 
by  men  who  have  previously  served  in  it  is 
more  homogeneous,  and  therefore  more 
cifeclive,  than  one  whose  reserves  are  utter 
strangers  to  the  officers  and  men  with  the 
colours.  As  wc  have  said,  liowever,  politi- 
cal considerations  intervened.  For  this  rea- 
son Kussian  regiments  are  not  attached  to 
any  particular  district  or  permanently  quar- 
tered in  it.  Hence  a  localisation  after  the 
German  fashion  is  impossible,  and  the  re- 
serves are,  on  a  mobilisation,  poured  into 
llic  nearest  regiments.  Thus,  though  one 
year's  recruits  from  a  particular  district  may 
join  a  given  regiment,  twelve  months  later 
the  corps  obtains  its  contingent  from  an- 
other part  of  the  country. 

The  Commission,  following  the  example 
of  Germany,  recommended  that  many  ex- 
emptions should  be  allowed.  Some  of  these 
are  exemptions  for  family  reasons,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  only  son  tit  for  work  of  a 
father  who  is  incapacitated,  or  of  a  widow. 
Others  arc  exempted  for  social  reasons. 
Students  in  educational  establishments  are 
allowed  to  defer  their  entry  into  the  service 
for  from  two  to  eight  years,  when  they  join 
as  '  enlisted  volunteers.'  Those  who  have 
passed  certain  examinations  have  their  ac- 
tive service  reduced  to  from  six  months  to 
four  years.  Whatever  is  cut  olf  from  the 
active  service  is  added  to  the  reserve.  The 
ordinary  periods  of  service  are — with  the 
colours  six  years  ;  in  tlie  1st  reserve  two 
years  ;  the  1st  class  of  the  2nd  reserve,  four 
years ;  the  2nd  class  of  the  2nd  reserve, 
three  years.  Though  the  ])eriod  with  the 
colours  is  nominally  six  years,  practically  it 
is  only  four,  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  being 
spent  on  furlough.  How  large  a  power  of 
exempti'on  is  granted  to  the  authorities  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  regulations  : — '  Those  who  are  employed 
by  the  state  or  by  any  corporate  body,  and 
whose  names  are  on  a  special  list  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  are 
exempt  from  being  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  active  army.'  It  is  obvious  that  this 
provision  opens  the  door  to  great  abuses 
and  favouritism. 

Substitutes  are  not  permitted  save  that 
one  brother  in  a  family  may  serve  for  an- 
other in  the  regular  army,  the  other  passing 
into  the  militia.  In  the  event  of  a  family 
losing  the  only  member  fit  for  work,  the 
oldest  mcjuber  of  that  family  may  select  one 
of  the  relatives  serving  in  the  army,  and 
that  relative  will  be  discharged,  remaining 
only   liable  for  service  in  case  of   war,  and 


during  the  ordinary  drills.  The  llussiau 
Government  is  anxious  that  military  require- 
ments shall  not  interfere  with  education, 
conmiercc,  and  family  considerations,  and 
seeks,  by  the  institution  of  regimental 
schools,  to  make  the  army  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing education  throughout  the  civil  popu- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  elastic 
exemptions  from  and  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
den of  military  service,  it  is  calculated  that, 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  those  physi- 
cally unfit,  a  force  of  four  millions  of  men 
will  eventually  be  the  result  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. Such  a  gigantic  army,  however,  would 
exhaust  both  the  finances  and  productive 
power  of  any  nation.  It  would,  moreover, 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  em- 
pire, which  it  is  computed  would  be  met  by 
an  army,  including  reserves,  of  two  millions 
of  men.  At  the  annual  drawing,  therefore, 
of  all  males  of  twenty  not  exempted  from 
various  causes,  only  about  25  per  cent,  are 
to  be  taken,  the  remainder  being  enrolled 
in  the  militia  until  the  completion  of  the 
fortieth  year.  The  militia  includes  not  only 
those  who  do  not  form  part  of  the  standing 
array  or  navy,  but  also  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  service  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  have  not  attained  their  fortieth  year. 
Men  above  forty  are  allowed,  if  they  wisli 
it,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  250,000  of  the  militia 
will  be  men  who  have  served  in  the  army. 
The  first  ban  of  the  militia  are  not  only  to 
undertake  local  defence,  but  may  be  mobil- 
ised for  the  reinforcement  of  the  standing 
army.  The  second  ban,  which  consists  of 
men  performing  their  last  four  years'  ser- 
vice, is  termed  the  Keichswehr,  and  cannot 
be  called  out  at  all  during  peace.  The  first 
ban  is  only  liable  in  peace  to  occasional 
ti'aining  in  their  own  districts.  There  are 
special  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
Cossacks,  some  of  whom  are  now  formed 
into  regular  regiments  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  receive  a  certain  amount  of  pay, 
allowances,  and  subsistence. 

The  new  system  did  not  come  into  actual 
operation  till  January  1,  1S75  ;  consequent- 
ly the  maximum  of  men  will  not  be  attained 
for  many  years  to  come.  Neither  is  the 
organisation  by  any  means  completed.  As 
regards  numbers,  Major  Frank  Russell,  writ- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1877,  quotes  the  esti- 
mate of  a  writer  in  the  '  Times  '  as  to  the 
present  available  strength  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Europe.  The  writer  in  question  is 
of  opinion  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong, 
if  we  estimate  the  present  strength  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  at  755,000  field  troops,  with 
a  reserve  of  250,000.     As  wc  shall  presently 
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show,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  calculation  is  approximately  correct. 
As  to  organisation  the  largest  military  unit 
was,  till  Tately,  the  division  ;  but  during  the 
last  two  years  corps  d'armee  have  been 
formed.  Very  little  progress  had,  however, 
been  made  up  to  the  autumn  of  1876, 
when,  although  it  was  intended  to  adopt  the 
corps  d'armee  system,  only  one  or  two  corps 
had  been  actually  organised.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  fact  that  mobilisation  in  the 
early  part  of  1877  was  so  slow  and  imper- 
fect. Much  of  this  result  must  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  vast  area,  the  sparse  population, 
and  the  bad  railway  system  of  Russia.  The 
point  of  concentration  was  at  the  southera 
extremity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  distances 
to  be  traversed,  first  by  the  reserves  joining 
(heir  regiments,  and  secondly  by  the  regi- 
ments themselves,  were  enormous.  The 
railway  lines  in  Roumania  are  four  in  num- 
ber, but  are  badly  constructed  and  poorly 
provided  with  rolling  stock.  Further,  their 
gauge  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  same  as  in 
Turkey ;  Avhile  Russia,  to  prevent  these 
from  being  used  against  her,  gave  her  rail- 
ways a  gauge  of  5  feet.  The  consequence 
is  that  Russian  rolling  stock  cannot  without 
alteration  be  used  on  the  Roumanian  rail- 
ways. Without  a  good  network  of  well- 
constructed  railways,  neither  prompt  mobil- 
isation nor  rapid  concentration  is  feasible. 
To  strike  swiftly  and  heavily  is  the  foremost 
duty  of  a  commander  ;  and  this  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  do.  They  had  large  re- 
sources, but  the  measure  of  a  nation's  mili- 
tary strength  for  aggression  is  the  amount 
of  resources  which  can  quickly  and  simul- 
taneously be  made  available.  Herein  lies, 
we  conceive,  the  cause  of  the  undue  exag- 
geration which  till  lately  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  military  power  of  Russia  for 
aggressive  purposes.  All  Europe  knows 
how  painfully,  slowly,  and  imperfectly  mo- 
bilisation was  carried  out,  how  defective 
was  the  railway  transport,  how  great  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  when  proceeding  to 
the  frontier. 

The  strongest  possible  proof  of  incapacity 
to  put  into  line  on  an  enemy's  territory 
within  a  reasonable  time  any  large  propor- 
tion of  the  supposed  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  who 
actually  crossed  the  Danube.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  war  of  1828-9  Russia  greatly  under- 
estimated the  strength  required.  May  lit 
not  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  aggressive  warfare  Russia  was, 
and  is,  comparatively  weak.  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  is  in  possession  of  perhaps  more 
trustworthy  information  about  the  war  than 
any  other  person  not  a  Russian,  and  in  his 


lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion he  discussed,  at  some  length,  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers  : — 

'  Russia  had  put  forth  her  yet  unstrained 
strength  in  the  equipment  of  the  appliances 
of  an  army  of  invasion.  There  was  no  short- 
coming in  the  quota  of  field  batteries ;  there 
were  siege  cannon  enough  and  to  spare ;  the 
outfit  of  ambulance  trains  and  their  belong- 
ings seemed  actually  superfluous  in  the  wealth 
of  their  completeness.  But  all  these  things 
do  not'  acliieve  the  efficiency  of  an  army. 
What  avail  cannon,  transport,  and  hospitals, 
if  the  number  of  actual  fighting  men  be  in- 
suflicient  ?  On  jiaper,  in  this  respect,  there 
existed  indeed  no  insufficiency.  It  w^^s  said 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had  demanded  of  the  War 
Minister  an  army  of  500,000  men  if  the 
prompt  success  of  the  enterprise  were  to  be 
achieved ;  and  that  Milutine,  telling  him  this 
was  impossible,  had  pledged  himself  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  His  Highness  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  serviceable  force  of  actually, 
not  nominally,  250,000  men.' 

Even  this  number,  however,  was  not  sup- 
plied. According  to  Mr.  Forbes's  statement 
in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  seven  corps  were  detailed  for 
the  invasion  of  Bulgaria.  The  war  strength 
of  a  corps  is  36,000  men ;  consequently, 
seven  corps  ought  to  give  a  total  of  252,000 
men.  To  these  must  be  added  ten  regi- 
ments of  Cossacks,  4000  men  ;  a  rifle  brig- 
ade, 3000  men ;  sappers,  pontoniers,  ma- 
rines, mountain  batteries,  ckc,  6000  men. 
This  gives  a  total  of  265,000  men.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  '  the  army  of  Odessa,'  con- 
sisting of  tvv'o  corps,  numbering  72,000 
men,  or,  with  its  extras,  75,000  men.  The 
'  army  of  Odessa  '  was  ordered  for  the  time 
to  stand  fast  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
contingency  of  a  Turkish  descent.  Still,  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  no  such  peril 
was  to  be  apprehended,  or  as  soon  as  other 
troops  which  were  in  process  of  mobilisation 
could  be  brought  up,  '  the  army  of  Odessa  ' 
would  become  disposable  for  duty  with  the 
army  of  operation.  Thus  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  would  have  had  at  his  disposal  a 
force  of  340,000  men.  This  calculation 
was,  hov/ever,  erroneous.  All  military  men 
are  aware  how  great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  paper  returns  and  the  real  strength 
of  an  army.  In  Russia  the  amount  of  this 
difference  almost  surpasses  belief,  and 
whether  the  deficiency  of  men  proceeded 
from  the  dishonesty  of  colonels,  from  an  in- 
efficient system  of  mobilisation,  or  from 
both  causes  combined,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  real  strength  of  the  regiments 
assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria  was 
much  below  the  regulated  war  establish- 
ment.    The    infantry    of    a    Russian    corps 
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(Tanner    ought     to    number    about    32,000 
men  ;  but   even   the  Russian  staff  did   not 
estinjatc  tlic  marching-out  infantry  streny;th 
of  each  corps,  when  tlie  arn)y  started  on  the 
campaiijn,  at  more  than   28,000  men.     Mr. 
Forbes  is  of  opinion  that  less  than  170,000 
men  crossed   the   Truth  in  x\pril,  May,  and 
.June,  and  that,  till  reinforcements  bei^an  to 
arrive   about  the   middle  of  August,   there 
were  never  more  than   145,000  Russian  sol- 
diers  under   arms   in   Bulgaria  at  any  one 
time.     This  estimate  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  figures   which  we  have  obtained 
from  a  tlioroughly  trustworthy  source.     We 
are  informed  that  the  total  number  of  Rus- 
sians who  crossed  the  Danube  at  Simnitza 
in  June  was  139,000,  in  addition  to  about 
40,000  men,  which  is  the   highest  strength 
which  Zimmerman's  army   in   the  Dobrud- 
.-chaever  attained.     Up  to  the  beginning  of 
December  the  reinforcements  amounted  to 
00,000  men,  and  the   loss  in  action  and  by 
disease    to    upv/ards    of    100,000.     In    the 
month  of  November  they  were  sending  back 
across  the  Danube  about  500   men  per  day, 
victims  to  typhus,  dysentery,  and  frostbite. 
If  \vo   add   to  these   500  an  equal  number 
who  perish  of  disease  in  Bulgaria,  or  fall  in 
the  daily  actions  with  the  Turks,  the  total 
loss  of  the  Russians  in  men   unable  to  take 
further  part  in  the  war   will   have  been  by 
the   1st    of    January    about    100,000   men. 
Thus,  estimating  the  Roumanian  contingent 
at  20,000  effectives,  and  presuming  tbat  no 
further  reinforcements  of  importance  arrive, 
there  would  be   available  for  active  opera- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  year  about 
159,000  men,  or  less  than  the  number  which 
stood  on  Bulgarian  soil  at  the  beginning  of 
July  by  some  20,000  men. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  250,000  men  vvere  avail- 
able, was  simple,  but  not  wanting  in  skill. 
It  was  arranged  that  General  Zimmerman,  a 
very  capable  officer,  should  with  two  corps 
cross  the  lower  Danube,  traverse  the  Dobrud- 
scha,  occupy  Kustendjie,  threaten  the  main 
Turkish  supply  line,  i.e.  the  Varna-Rustchuk 
railway,  and  possibly  either  besiege  Yarna, 
or  mask  Schumla,  or  both.  The  Turkish 
field  army,  thus  menaced  on  its  right  flank 
and  rear,  would,  it  was  thought,  be  chained 
to  the  (Quadrilateral,  and  be  powerless  to 
make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  main  army  of  invasion.  The 
latter  was  to  guard  its  own  communications. 
For  this  purpose  two  corps  on  each  flank 
would  have  been  sufhcient,  and  if  the  army 
of  Odessa  had  been  employed  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Dobrudscha,  the  balance,  i.e. 
three  corps  with  Cossacks  and  the  ritle  brig- 
ade, or,  with  liberal    deductions  for  casual- 


ties and  '  wanting  to  complete,'  upwards  of 
100,000  men  wouM  have  been  available  for 
the  passage  of  the  lialkans.  As  we  have 
shown,  howaver,  the  corps  were  so  weak 
that  the  original  [)lan  became  impracticable. 
The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  far  more 
formidable  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
Russian  staff,  however,  persisted  in  adhering 
to  the  programme,  and  seemed  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  devising  another  plan.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  campaign  may  be 
attributed  to  the  inferior  quality  of  '  the 
brains '  of  the  Russian  army.  Throughout 
it  has  shown  itself  wanting  in  power  of 
adaptation,  energy,  foresight,  and  super- 
vision. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count taken  from  General  von  Schellendorf 's 
'  Duties  of  the  General    Staff — on  the  Rus- 
sian Staff.'     It  would  appear  that,  as  in  Gei- 
many,  there  are  two  categories  of  staff  offi- 
cers, one  consisting  of  regularly  trained  staff 
officers  who  constitute  the  general  staff,  the 
other  of  adjutants,  who   are  appointed  by 
interest  or  the  personal  selection  of  general 
officers.     In    1874   the   number  of  general 
staff  officers  actually  holding  appointments 
with  the  troops  was  275,  while  in  the  Rrus- 
sian  army,  with  its  fourteen  army  corps,  the 
number  is  only  seventy-two.     Every  one  of 
the  latter  would,  however,  in  case  of  war, 
accompany    their    respective    corps  to   the 
field  ;  while   in   Russia,   on   mobilisation,  a 
large    proportion    of    general    staff    officers 
would   be   retained  in   their  districts.     The 
general   staff   in   Russia   is   supposed   to  be 
supplied  exclusively  by  tlie  Nicholas  Acade- 
my.    This    institution    was    established    in 
1832,    and    reorganised    daring    the    early 
years  of  the  present  Emperor.     All  candi- 
dates must   liave   served   four  years  in  the 
rank  of  ofiiccr,  and  an  entrance  examination 
is  exacted.     The  course  lasts  two  and  a  half 
years,  the   last  lialf-year  being  devoted  to 
practical  instruction.     But  it  appears  that 
the    number    of     candidates    is    extremely 
small ;  only  sixteen  passed  on  the  Last  ex- 
amination for    admission,    and    the    whole 
number  of  students  is  only  seventy -three. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  from  time  to 
time  general  staff  officers  take  a  turn  of  regi- 
mental duty.  In  theory  this  system  is 
good,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a  want 
of  practical  training  after  the  Nicholas 
Academy  is  quitted,  and  we  hear  nothing  of 
those  staff  tours  and  working  out  of  projects 
which  in  Prussia  have  produced  such  excel- 
lent results.  At  all  events  facts  have  shown 
that  the  Russian  staff,  as  a  whole,  is  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  general  voice  of  the  army 
docs  not  hesitate  to  attribute  most  of  the 
failures    which    have    occurred    durins  the 
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present  campaign  to  this  important  branch 
of  an  organised  military  force.  Colonel 
Vincent,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  in  1872,  stated:  'The 
supposition  that  every  Russian  officer  is  a 
good  linguist  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  nearly  all  know  French 
colloquially,  many  speak  German,  but  few 
can  write  gramn)atically  in  either  language. 
In  the  infantry  of  the  Guard,  such  knowl- 
edge exists  in  a  smaller  proportion,  and  in 
the  troops  of  the  line  it  is  a  very  great  ex- 
ception to  meet  an  officer  conversant  with  a 
foreign  language.'  This  is  an  important 
fact ;  for  most  of  the  best  military  litera- 
ture is  only  accessible  to  Russians  through 
the  medium  of  a  foreign  language,  and  it 
the  large  majority  of  Russian  officers  are  so 
uneducated  as  to  be  ignorant  even  of 
French,  the  proportion  of  officers  able  and 
williiig  to  profit  by  a  staff  training  must  be 
very  small.  Indeed,  Colonel  Vincent,  speak- 
ing of  the  Nicholas  Academy,  says  :  '  The 
number  who  offer  themselves  is  so  compara- 
tively small,  that  many  staff  officers  have  to 
be  appointed  directly  from  their  regiments. 
It  is  iu  the  numerical  and  intellectual  defi- 
ciency of  staff  officers  that  one  of  the  weak- 
est points  of  the  Russian  army  lies.' 

To  the  want  of  energy  and  knowledge  of 
their  work  shown  by  the  staff  must  be  at- 
tributed the  slow  movements  of  the  invaders 
after  the  passage  of  the  Danube  had  been 
effected.  Two  months  elapsed  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  before  the  main  army 
had  commenced  its  passage  at  Simnitza, 
whereas  Prussia  in  1870,  within  two  months 
after  the  first  cloud  of  war  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  had  virtually  disposed  of  the 
whole  regular  army  of  France.  Evidently 
the  mobilisation  arrangements  of  Russia, 
even  after  making  every  allowance  for  an 
imperfect  railway  system,  were  very  defect- 
ive, and  the  responsibility  for  this  must  rest 
with  the  Russian  staff.  Another  cause  of 
delay  was  the  supposed  necessity  of  passing 
Zimmerman  across  the  lower  Danube  before 
the  main  army  could  attempt  a  passage  at 
Simnitza.  The  point  selected  for  Zimmer- 
man was  the  Braila-Galatz  bend.  The  river 
itself  is  not  difficult  at  that  point,  but  to 
reach  the  left  bank  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  road  on  piles  over  the  marshes  and 
lagoons,  an  operation  which  demanded 
much  labour  and  time.  In  this  instance, 
the  precedent  of  1828 — and  Russian  com- 
manders are  slavishly  mindful  of  precedents 
— was  followed. 

On  June  27  the  Russian  advanced  guard 
crossed  at  Simnitza,  but  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube  was  not  completed  till  July  2.  It 
would  have  been  thought  that  as  soon  as  a 


strong  body  of  infantry  and  artillery  had 
been  firmly  established  on  the  south  bank,  a 
force  of  cavalry  would  have  been  ferried 
over,  and  at  once  despatched  to  feel  for  the 
enemy  and  ascertain  his  whereabouts  and 
numbers.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  done. 
The  bridge,  as  Ave  have  said,  was  finished 
on  July  2,  and  not  till  then  did  the  cavalry 
cross  in  any  force.  Biela  and  Tirnova  are 
respectively  five  and  ten  hours'  easy  ride 
from  Sistova.  It  was  not  till  July  5  that 
Arnoldi's  brigade  of  cavalry  occupied  the 
heights  above  Biela,  and  till  the  evening  of 
July  6  that  Gourkho's  horsemen  were — to 
use  Mr.  Forbes'?  expression — within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Tirnova. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  traditional 
activity  and  audacity  as  scouts  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. They  have  indeed  been  spoken  of 
as  the  finest  light  cavalry  in  the  world.  In 
that  capacity  they  have,  during  the  present 
campaign,  strangely  belied  their  ancient 
reputation.  A  correspondent  of  the  '  Stan- 
dard '  with  the  Russian  army,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  real 
value  and  nature  of  these  wild  horsemen, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.     He  says  : — 

'  The  wliole  Russian  administration,  civil 
or  military,  appears  to  be  based  upon  him. 
"  Cossack"  has  ousted  the  word,  if  ever  one 
there  was,  for  messenger,  orderly,  or  officer's 
servant  .  ,  .  they  are  seen  everywhere, 
filling  every  subordinate  position,  always 
busy  and  intelligent.'  On  the  other  hand, 
thei'eis  '  a  dreadful  secret  whispered  through 
the  Asian  army  for  some  years  past,  discred- 
ited as  a  monstrous  fable,  fanatically  denied, 
kept  from  public  knowledge  so  closely  that 
even  a  watchful  attache  had  not  heard  of  it. 
Instead  of  doing  away  with  regular  cavalry, 
those  acquainted  with  the  secret,  which  is 
now  common  report,  would  do  away  with  the 
Cossacks — that  is,  those  of  the  Don.  They 
will  neither  fight  nor  scout  before  danger. 
At  plundering  they  have  not  a  bit  degenerat- 
ed from  their  forefathers'  skill,  but  plunder- 
ing is  not  the  whole  duty  of  an  irregular. 
The  Don  Cossacks  are  now  too  rich,  too  cul- 
tivated, for  the  pursuit  to  which  they  were 
born.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  those  who 
can  read  and  write  is  said  to  be  eight  times 
that  ruling  in  the  line.  They  have  jiroperty 
and  freedom  in  their  villages.  They  ride 
their  own  horses  to  war,  supply  their  own 
accoutrements  except  the  lance  a,nd  carbine. 
And  these  sacred  objects  they  will  not  risk, 
if  they  can  help  it,  in  fight  with  an  enemy 
Avhom  they  no  longer  hate,  in  a  cause  whicli 
they  do  not  understand,  at  bidding  of  an  au- 
thority about  which  they  are  just  beginning 
to  ask  questions.' 

The  worthlessness  of  these  Cossacks  may 
partially  explain  the  little  use  made  of  them 
for  reconnaissance  duty  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  Danube.     We  cannot, 
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however,  on  this  account,  exonerate  the  staff 
for  iieglectiiif^  to  obtain  early  information. 
In  each  corps  iVarmke  there  is  a  division  of 
regular  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  to  be  uotcd  that 
Russian  dragoons  are  really  what  their  name 
originally  imported,  i.e.  men  trained  to 
figiit  Loth  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  Now 
true  dragoons,  being  independent  of  infant- 
ry, are  specially  adapted  for  distant  expedi- 
tions. The  llussian  staff,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed ample  means  for  obtaining  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy  and  screening  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body.  Yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Forbes,  their  resources  were  not  utilised. 
When  the  cavalry  did  move,  instead  of  be- 
ing employed  to  feel  the  enemy,  it  was  only 
used  to  constitute  the  heads  of  columns. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  caiupaign  reconnais- 
sances seem  to  liave  been  few  and  imperfect- 
ly carried  out.  For  another  deficiency  the 
Russian  staff  must  be  held  to  be  in  great 
measure  accountable — that  is  the  great 
neglect  of  outposts  and  guards,  Mr. 
Forbes  probably  traversed  the  Russian 
camps  and  bivouacs  more  frequently  than 
any  other  foreigner  present  with  the  army, 
and  his  testimony  is  conclusive  on  the  sub- 
ject. Jle  says  that  on  the  night  of  July  4 
he  entered  the  bivouac  of  a  Cossack  regi- 
ment, riding  right  into  the  heart  of  it  with- 
out being  questioned  or  challenged.  The 
colonel  told  him  that  the  only  troops  be- 
tween him  and  the  enemy  were  one  of  his 
own  squadrons,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  his 
left  front,  lie  had  neither  night  guard, 
pickets,  nor  patrols.  Mr.  Forbes  says  that 
on  the  same  day  he  passed  through  the 
camp  of  an  infantry  division  which  was  to- 
tally unguarded.  Some  divisions  have  a 
cordon  of  sentries  posted  at  a  distance  of 
from  100  to  300  yards,  which,  as  he  justly 
observes,  is  too  close  to  prevent  surprise  or 
batfle  spies.  Neither  at  the  entry  to  nor 
exit  from  villages  are  there  any  guards,  and 
Mr.  Forbes  also  asserts  that  he  has  '  crossed 
tlie  Simnitza  bridge  in  the  dead  of  night 
without  being  challenged — without  indeed 
even  seeing  a  sentry.  Except  by  the  sen- 
tries of  the  cordon  drawn  athwart  the  front 
of  the  Imperial  head-quarters  next  to  the 
enemy,  I  never  in  all  my  experience  was 
asked  by  a  nuin  on  guard  to  show  my  pa- 
pers. I  have  had  in  broad  daylight  to  veri- 
fy myself  in  this  way  three  times  in  enter- 
ing a  village  occupied  by  the  Emperor,  and 
I  have  left  the  same  village  in  the  dead  of 
the  following  night  witli  seeing  but  one 
sentry,  and  he  lying  sound  asleep.'  Another 
instance  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Russian 
staff  is  afforded  by  their  neglect  to  recon- 
noitre positions  before  attacking  them.  At 
Zewin,  in  Armenia,  for  example,  a  naturally 


formidable  and  strongly  fortified  position 
was  attacked  by  the  Russians  without  any 
previous  examination  by  the  Russian  staff. 
Again,  when  Schilder-Schuldner's  brigade 
was  almost  annihilated  in  its  attempt  early 
in  July  to  occupy  IMevna,  it  is  said  that  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  was  not  even  guessed 
till  the  main  body  of  infantry  was  actually 
in  the  town,  lie  had  been  somewhat  tardi- 
ly sent  by  Krudener  after  the  capture  of 
Nicopolis  to  reoccupy  IMevna,  from  which  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  Turks.  His  force  consisted  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry  with  guns,  and  a  few- 
Cossacks.  After  a  sharp  engagement  Schil- 
der-Schuldner  forced  the  Turks  to  give  way, 
and  entered  Flcvna.  It  was  therefore 
known  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  being  reinforced 
they  might  make  an  offensive  return.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  obvious  fact*,  and 
with  an  almost  incredible  neglect  of  the 
most  ordinary  precautions,  no  cavalry  pa- 
trols were  sent  out,  no  outposts  were 
placed,  no  guards  were  mounted,  and 
the  town  was  not  even  explored.  So  se- 
cure did  the  troops  feel,  so  careless  were 
the  sttiff,  that  the  men  were  allowed  to  fall 
out,  take  off  their  packs  and  straggle  about. 
All  of  a  sudden  from  every  house  came  a 
perfect  hail  of  bullets.  Taken  by  surprise, 
the  Russians  were  soon  driven  out  of  the 
place  in  such  hurry  and  confusion  that 
one  regiment  left  all  their  packs  behind. 
Another  regiment  was  almost  destroyed,  los- 
ing 2000  men,  and  the  total  number  of  casu- 
alties out  of  less  than  9000  men  amounted 
to  2900. 

One  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  war 
is  that  troops  should  be  dispersed  for 
subsistence,  concentrated  for  figliting.  With 
hostile  troops  on  each  flank  and  in  front 
it  was  evident  that  the  invaders  must 
be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  give  battle, 
and  tlierefore  should  be  kept  concen- 
trated. Hence  the  diflTiculty  of  feeding 
the  army  was  great ;  for  though  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Russians  was  full 
of  supplies  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  distrib- 
ute them.  x\gain,  owing  to  their  position, 
the  Russians  might  at  any  moment  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  reinforcements  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  another.  Lastly,  a  modern 
army  requires  enormous  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion. Hence  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  interior  communications  should  be 
good,  and  that  the  injury  done  to  them  by 
the  constant  heavy  traffic  should  be  prompt- 
ly repaired.  It  was  especially  the  duty  of 
the  staff  to  pay  attention  to  this  point ;  yet 
all  the  letters  from  the  seat  of  war  abound 
with  complaints  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads, 
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especially  after  rain,  and  the  neglect  to  re- 
pair bridges  or  increase  the  means  of  cross- 
ing the  different  streams. 

Not  less  essential  was  it,  bolh  for  supply 
purposes  and  strategical  reasons,  that  there 
should  be  abundant  means  of  crossing  the 
Danube.  Without  such  means,  however 
well  stored  the  depots  in  Roumania,  tbey 
could  only  filter  slowly  into  Bulgaria,  and  in 
case  of  a  crushing  defeat  the  whole  army 
would  be  in  danger  of  capture  or  destruc- 
tion. We  have  shown  how  slowly  the  first 
bridge  at  Simnitza  was  constructed.  When 
it  was  finished,  the  performance,  consider- 
ing the  practically  unlimited  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  engineers,  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Several  times 
within  the  first  fortnight  storms  and  floods 
temporarily  interrupted  the  communication. 
But  even  when  the  latter  was  intact  it  pro- 
vided but  poor  means  of  crossing.  The 
bridge,  including  the  roadway  to  the  actual 
edge  of  the  northern  bank,  was  a  mile  long 
and  7  feet  broad,  just  allowing  the  passage 
of  infantry  four  abreast,  cavalry  in  file,  or 
one  ordinary  cart.  For  some  time  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the  track — for 
it  was  nothing  better — down  the  steep  bluff, 
over  a  single  pontoon,  and  along  a  tortuous 
sa.ndy  path  through  swamps  and  shallow 
patches  of  inundation.  For  weeks  this  was 
the  only  means  of  crossing  the  Danube.  At 
length  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third, 
bridge  was  thrown  across ;  but  it  was  not 
till  August  14  that  the  last  was  finished. 
Of  late  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  this  essential  link  in  the  line 
of  communication  ;  but  the  storms  and  frosts 
of  the  Danube  may,  very  possibly,  render 
the  maintenance  of  floating  bridges  during 
the  winter  impossible. 

AVherever  large  masses  of  troops  are  as- 
sembled, especially  in  Bulgaria,  disease  is 
apt  to  play  havoc.  The  natural  unliealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate,  of  which  the  Russians 
had  had  bitter  experience  in  former  wars, 
would  inevitably  be  aggravated  by  the  neg- 
lect of  sanitary  precautions ;  yet,  apparent- 
ly, none  were  taken  by  the  Russians.  At 
first  the  health  of  the  army,  inspirited  by 
their  early  successes,  excited  by  the  hopes 
of  a  rapid  conquest,  and  only  required  to 
])erform  short  marches  with  frequent  but 
not  long  intervals  of  perfect  rest,  was  good. 
By  the  middle  of  August,  however,  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  triumphal  march  on 
Constantinople  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  im- 
minent. Several  checks  had  been  received. 
A  good  deal  of  hard  mayching,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle apparently  purposeless  countermarching 
involving  much  fatigue,  had  taken  place. 
The  spirits  of  the  men  consequently  sank, 


and  this  fact,  joined  to  occasional  irregular- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  rations  and  the  in- 
tense heat,  predisposed  the  troops  to  dis- 
ease. The  main  cause  was,  however,  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  sanitary 
precautions.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
the  drinking  water  undefiled ;  latrine  ar- 
rangements were  unknown  ;  offal  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  were  left  lying  un- 
buried  close  to  the  camps,  cantonments,  and 
bivouacs.  Even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Imperial  head-quarters  at  Biela,  the 
stench  and  dirt  are  described  as  awful.  So 
great  was  the  sickness  from  this  cause,  that 
about  the  middle  of  August  four  out  of  five 
of  the  general  adjutants  in  attendance  on 
the  F^mperor  were  down  with  severe  attacks 
of  fever.  Nor  do  matters  seem  to  have  im- 
proved much  since,  when  increased  care  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  wet  and  cold  ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  during  the 
present  season  must  be  incrediMy  great. 

The  arrangements  for  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  were  well  conceived.  The 
idea  was  to  make  feints  at  several  points,  to 
be  converted  into  realities  should  opportu- 
nity offer,  but  to  pass  the  principal  part  of 
the  army  over  the  Danube  at  Galatz  and 
Simnitza.  The  secret  was  well  kept ;  even 
astute  special  correspondents  were  deceived. 
The  execution  of  the  plan  as  regards  Sim- 
nitza was  less  perfect  than  its  conception. 
The  troops  about  to  cross  were  needlessly 
exposed  on  the  flat  northern  bank  to  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  Turks.  This  certainly 
arose  from  want  of  good  arrangements  by 
the  staff.  Then,  when  the  boats  began  to 
cross,  there  was  no  attempt  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention  by  sendiug  boats  to  dif- 
ferent points,  but  all  converged  to  the  same 
landing  point.  The  Russians  once  firmly 
established  on  the  southern  bank,  and  a 
rapid  advance  on  Constantinople  being  'an 
essential  part  of  their  plan,  evidently  there 
were  two  immediate  steps  to  be  taken. 
One  was  to  pass  over  as  quickly  as  possible 
a  large  body  of  horsemen  and  send  them 
ranging  over  the  country  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  distribution  and  strength  of 
the  enemy.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  not 
done.  The  other  was  to  ward  off  any  at- 
tack on  their  flanks  and  communications. 
The  army  of  Rustchuk,  though  it  moved 
slowly,  did  guard  the  left  flank,  but  the 
most  pressing  danger  did  not  threaten  from 
that  quarter.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have 
been  altogether  undesirable  that  the  Turk- 
ish forces  in  the  Quadrilateral,  chiefly  massed 
about  Schumla,  should  have  advanced  to- 
wards the  Lom  ;  for  thus  an  opening  would 
have  been  afforded  to  Zimmerman  to  cut 
the  Varna-Rustchuk  railway — an  opportuni- 
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ly  wliich  that  able  officer  would  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  have  neijlccled.  The  c;reat 
niistake  was  not  to  protect  the  riglit  tlank. 
It  must  liave  been,  or  oup;ht  to  have  been, 
known  that  Osman  Pasha  was  advancino; 
from  ^Vidd■^l  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.  At  all  events,  it  was  on  the  cards 
that  he  would  do  so.  The  German  staff, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency.  One  of  their 
first  steps  after  the  passage  of  the  river  had 
been  efFectod  would  have  been  to  send  cav- 
alry well  ahead  on  the  Sopliia  and  Widdin 
roads  to  gather  information  and  to  give 
early  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
force.  In  the  meantime  they  would  have 
held  disposable  a  force  of  all  three  arms  to 
keep  such  a  foe  in  check.  The  Russian 
staff  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  or,  if  they  gave 
any  orders  on  the  subject,  they  did  not  en- 
quire whether  those  orders  had  been  carried 
out. 

Krudener,  with  his  corps,  had  at  Turn 
Severin,  opposite  to  Nicopolis,  made  vigor- 
ous demonstrations  of  forcing  a  passage, 
wliich  demonstrations  were  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  reality  if  any  reasonable 
chance  of  success  presented  itself.  The  suc- 
cess at  Simnitza  rendered  Krudener's  longer 
presence  at  Turn  Severin  useless,  and  he 
was  ordered,  while  leaving  a  small  portion 
of  his  corps  to  continue  the  demonstrations 
on  the  left  bank,  to  march  to  Simnitza  with 
the  remainder,  and  cross  the  river  at  that 
point.  It  is  said  that  he  was  ordered  at  the 
same  time  to  give  an  eye  to  Plevna.  The 
bridge  at  Simnitza  was  finished  on  July  2. 
Krudener  had  to  descend  the  river  to  that 
point,  and  then  ascend  it  to  Nicopolis,  a  dis- 
tance altogether  of  sixty  miles,  or  five  not 
long  days'  marching.  As  soon  as  an  entire 
corps  liad  crossed  at  Simnitza  and  the  bridge 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  safe  to 
have  moved  Krudener.  The  orders  to 
march  might  therefore  have  reached  him  on 
the  evening  of  July  1  ;  on  the  2nd  he  might 
have  started  ;  and  on  the  7th  or  8th,  at  the 
latest, ! he  might  have  been  in  front  of  Ni- 
copolis. In  the  meanwhile  no  lime  would 
liavc  been  lost  by  sending  a  combined  divis- 
ion to  occupy  Plevna,  for  the  preparations 
for  an  advance -on  the  Balkans  were  by  no 
means  completed.  What  actually  happened 
was  this  :  On  July  4  one  cavalry  division 
was  despatched  from  Sistova  towards  Ni- 
I'.opolis.  On  the  14th  Krudener,  with  three 
of  his  four  infantry  brigades,  reached  that 
town,  and  on  the  following  day  he  captured 
the  place  after  hard  fighting  by  a  coup  de 
main.  lie  lost  many  men  in  the  fight,  hav- 
ing had  to  defend  the  place  with  only  about 
1 5,000  *eflEective  men  at  its  close  against  Os- 


man Pasha,  wlio  was  approaching,  and  more- 
over to  guard  5000  prisoners.  Under  these 
circumstances  Krudener  shrank  from  weak- 
ening his  weak  corps  by  sending  a  strong 
detachment  to  occupy  Plevna,  and  content- 
ed jiimself  with  despatching  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  to  hold  it.  The  rest  of  his  cav- 
alry division  he  distributed  along  the  Vid. 
Krudener  was  not,  therefore,  to  blame  for 
not  having  occupied  Plevna  in  strength 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nicopolis,  for  he  had  not  the  means 
of  doing  so.  The  real  blame  rests  with  the 
head-quarter  statf  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  Excluding  Krudener's  corps  and 
the  three  divisions  under  Zimmerman,  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief  had  four  and  a 
half  corps  at  or  about  Sistova.  Of  these 
two  were  sent  towards  Rustchuk  under  the 
Czarewitch.  There  remained  two  and  a 
half  corps,  and  surely  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose he  might  have  detached  at  least  one 
division  or  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  occupy  I'levna 
till  Krudener  could  take  their  place.  Plevna 
is  thirty  miles  from  Sistova,  and  the  division 
in  question  could  have  been  despatched  on 
the  2nd  at  latest,  arriving  at  Plevna  on  the 
8rd,  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  sent 
on  in  advance.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  Russian  staff  were  careless  about  their 
right  flank,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  Plevna. 

On  June  30  intelligence  reached  the  Rus- 
sian head-quarters  that  a  detachment  of 
Turkish  infantry  had  approached  to  within 
six  versts  of  I'levna  and  entrenched  them- 
selves. The  intelligence  was  probably  false, 
but  it  should  have  served  as  a  warning.  It 
was,  however,  treated  with  contempt  as  a 
ruse  of  the  garrison  of  Nicopolis  to  mask 
their  intention  of  marching  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  Rustchuk.  Osman  I'asha,  with 
from  20,000  to  30,000  men,  had  marched 
from  Widdin  to  save  Nicopolis.  Finding 
that  he  was  too  late,  he,  with  a  fine  strate- 
gic instinct,  resolved  to  establish  himself  at 
I'levna.  Sending  on  in  front  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  to  occupy  that  place,  he  fol- 
lowed more  slowly  with  his  mam  body. 
His  advanced  guard  easily  drove  out  the 
Russian  cavalry.  On  this  Krudener  sent  all 
the  troops  he  could  for  the  moment  spare 
— viz.,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  few 
Cossacks,  and  some  guns,  under  General 
Schilder-Schuldner — to  retake  the  place,  and 
we  know  the  result.  Soon  after  this  Osman 
Pasha  arrived  with  his  main  body,  and  at 
once  began  to  entrench  himself.  The  Rus- 
sians were  alarmed  at  this  demonstration. 
They  at  length  realised  the  importam^e  of 
Plevna,  and   resolved  to  recapture  it  at  any 
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cost.  They,  however,  underrated  its  strength, 
the  engineering  industry  of  Osman  Pasha, 
and  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Turks.  The 
force  destined  for  the  enterprise  was  only 
30,000  strong,  and  consisted  of  the  bulli  of 
Krudener's  corps  (the  9th),  together  with 
the  80th  division  of  the  4th  Corps,  one  brig- 
ade of  infantry,  and  anotlier  of  cavalry  from 
Schakoffskoy's  corps  (the  11th),  and  a  brig- 
ade of  Cossacks.  Altogether  the  force 
numbered  six  brigades  of  infantry,  four  of 
cavalry,  and  160  gans.  Krudener  com- 
manded his  own  corps,  and  Schakoffslvoy 
the  remainder,  part  of  which  had  been  hur- 
ried by  forced  marches  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  theatre  of  v/ar,  near  Osman  Ba- 
zar. Krudener  was  to  attack  the  north-east 
angle  of  Osman  Pasha's  position,  Schakotf- 
skoy  the  south-east.  Schakoifskoy,  though 
junior,  was  not  placed  under  Krudener's 
orders,  and  the  evil  of  divided  command 
was  soon  apparent.  Krudener,  delayed  by 
the  slow  arrival  of  part  of  his  force  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  was  not  ready  to 
assault  as  soon  as  Schakoifskoy  ;  so  the  lat- 
ter attacked,  without  waiting  for  him,  as 
soon  as  his  guns  had  made,  as  he  thought, 
sufficient  impression.  Both  generals  failed, 
Schakoffskoy's  force  being  almost  annihilat- 
ed and  driven  from  the  field  in  utter  rout. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Forbes  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  men.'  The 
Russian  official  figures  were  5500  ;  but  Rus- 
sian official  statistics  are,  to  say  the  least, 
open  to  grave  suspicion.  The  original  idea 
was  faulty  in  every  respect ;  for  this  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff 
must  be  held  responsible.  The  execution 
was  equally  faulty,  and  for  this  the  two 
corps  generals  and  their  staff  are  to  blame. 
Krudener,  when,  at  a  sort  of  council  of  war 
held  at  head-quarters,  the  enterprise  was 
resolved  on,  protested  strongly  against  it. 
One  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  it  is  said,  brutally 
accused  the  veteran  of  cowardice,  on  which 
Krudener  replied  that  Avere  not  his  insulter 
a  Grand  Duke  he  would  show  him  that  he 
was  not  afraid.  This  story  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  it  is  certain  that  Krudener  de- 
spaired of  success  with  the  means  to  be 
used,  and  said  so.  He  was,  however,  over- 
ruled. 

When  Osman  Pasha  sent  the  Russians 
reelingjback  in  blood  and  panic  from  Plevna, 
a  feeling  of  despondency  fell  upon  the  Rus- 
sian commanders — a  feeling  soon  intensified 
by  the  defeat,  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
of  a  Russian  division  which  had  been  pushed 
forward  from  Tirnova  to  Eski-Djuma.  Tiiey 
had  good  reason  for  alarm.  The  strength 
of  Osman  Pasha's  army  was  unknown,  and 
he    might    any  day  assume  the    offensive. 


Part  of  the  Russian  army  was  in  the  Bal- 
kans ;  the  two  corps  of  the  army  of  Rust- 
chuk,  with  the  detachments  on  their  right, 
occupied  a  line  fifty  miles  in  length  ;  while 
Mehemet  AH,  with  six  mobile  divisions 
based  on  the  Quadrilateral,  was  concentrated 
on  a  line  only  fifteen  miles  long.  It  was 
I  felt,  therefore,  that  before  anything  serious 
in  the  shape  of  a  march  to  Constantinople 
could  be  attempted,  Plevna  must  be  taken. 
Reinforcements  were  therefore  hurried  to 
the  front,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  guard 
was  mobilised  and  ordered  to  the  scat  of 
war.  There  have  not  been  wanting  critics 
who  maintain  that  the  Russians  ought  to 
have  masked  Plevna,  and  pushed  on  with  a 
portion  of  their  army  to  Adrianople.  We 
cannot  admit  that  this  suggestion  was 
sound,  unless  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  altogether  changfed.  If  we  assume 
that,  with  the  Roumanians  and  Zimmer- 
man's force,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had 
165,000  men  at  his  disposal,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  troops  requisite  were  to  be 
obtained.  It  would  have  been  imprudent 
to  leave  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans  less 
than  100,000  men,  including  the  garrisons 
of  Nicopolis  and  Sistova.  This  would  have 
allowed  only  65,000  men,  at  tlie  most  liber- 
al estimate,  for  operations  in  Roumelia.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  had  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  marched  from  Sistova  iu  the 
beginning  of  August  Avith  65,000  men — and 
to  do  that  much  he  must  have  transferred 
Zimmerman's  army  to  the  central  theatre  of 
war — he  could  not  have  reached  Adrianople 
with  more  than  40,000  men,  the  other  25,- 
000  being  absorbed  by  posts  on  the  line  of 
communication,  or  placed  hors  de.  combat  by 
disease  or  in  battle.  The  audacity  of  the 
movement  might  haA'C  secured  its  success, 
but  the  risk  was  great,  and  failure  would 
have  been  utter  destruction. 

Passing  on  to  Zimmerman's  army,  we 
find  in  its  employment  a  strong  indication 
of  the  want  of  strategical  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  his  staff. 
In  sending  a  force  into  the  Dobrudscha  the 
precedent  of  1829  Avas  followed,  but,  the 
Russians  having  no  longer  the  command  of 
the  sea,  circumstances  were  altogether 
changed.  Had,  however,  as  it  was  first  in- 
tended, two  corps  fully  up  to  the  war  estab- 
lishment been  placed  under  Zimmerman's 
orders,  he  Avould  have  had  about  72,000 
men,  and  Avould  have  been  strong  enough 
for  independent  operations  of  a  vigorous 
nature.  As  it  Avas,  he  never  had  more  than 
40,000  men,  and  these  numbers  Avere  soon 
reduced  by  disease.  Too  strong  for  a  mere 
demonstration,  too  Aveak  for  any  real  action, 
this  army  Avas  almost  ignored  by  the'Turks, 
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and  has  not  had  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  campaign.  Indeed,  the  Russian  com- 
mander himself  lacked  for  little  co-opera- 
tion from  it,  taking  no  pains  to  secure  its 
supplies,  and  leaving  Zimmerman  no  discre- 
tionary power  at  all.  In  sliort,  it  was  use- 
less, and  for  all  practical  purposes  might  as 
well  have  been  at  Odessa.  Nor  was  the 
Kustchuk  army  turned  to  much  account. 
At  first  heaped  up  round  Kustchuk,  and  af- 
terwards stretched  out  along  the  valley  of 
the  Lom,  the  siege  of  which  was  impossible 
without  a  covering  army,  it  performed  the 
purely  passive  service  of  a  living  palisade. 
Tiic  disadvantage  of  the  Russians  was  that 
they  were  compressed  into  a  narrow  wedge, 
and  a  determined  advance  of  the  Turks  from 
either  the  eastward  or  the  westward  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from,  or  driven  into,  the  Danube. 
On  the  other  hand  they  h'ad  the  advantage 
of  a  central  position  and  interior  lines  of 
communication,  and  could  tempomrlly  rein- 
force one  army  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
without  great  peril.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  they  spread  their  forces  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  were,  weak  everywhere, 
and  when  any  point  was  attacked  in  force 
they,  in  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  way,  sent 
us  reinforcements  any  troops  Avhich  were 
temporarily  available.  So  little  method  was 
there  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Kussian 
staff,  that  all  organisation  was  broken  up, 
and  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  were 
lent  or  borrowed,  till  scarcely  a  corps  re- 
mained after  a  few  weeks  as  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  much  unnecessary 
marching  and  countermarching  were  im- 
j>osed  on  the  troops. 

To  return  to  Plevna.  The  Russians  de- 
termined to  virtually  suspend  all  other  ope- 
rations till  the  Turks  had  been  driven  out 
of  it,  and  to  concentrate  all  their  energies 
on  its  capture.  Having  assembled  a  large 
body  of  troops,  erected  batteries,  and  bom- 
barded the  position  for  live  days,  they,  on 
September  11,  delivered  assaults  on  three 
sides.  The  fighting  was  severe,  the  loss  of 
the  stormers  fearful,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  Russians,  or  rather  the  Roumanians, 
liad  captured  and  established  themselves  in 
the  Gravitza  redoubt.  From  that  time  forth 
the  Roumanians  began  to  make  regular 
siege  approaches  towards  the  nearest  Turk- 
ish redoubt,  and  some  sharp  fighting  took 
j)Iace  at  this  point.  Not  to  travel  over 
ground  which  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
attempt  to  capture  IMevna  by  force  having 
been  found  hopeless,  General  Todleben  was 
sent  for,  and   arrived   in   the   last   week  of 


September.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
whereas,  during  the  Crimean  war,  he  was 
called  upon  to  defend  an  entrerich&d  posi- 
tion, he  has,  in  this  campaign,  been  required 
to  reverse  the  process.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  Plevna  and  Sebasto- 
pol.  At  Sebastopol  the  defenders  were  lit- 
tle inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and  a 
complete  investment,  or  indeed  an  invest- 
ment of  any  sort,  was  impossible.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  defence  was  a  large  arsenal 
with  abundance  of  ammunition  and  stores, 
and  a  practically  safe  place  of  refuge  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  from  whence  a 
retreat  was  perfectly  practicable.  IMcvna, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  roughly  extemporised 
position,  possessing  no  other  stores  and  am- 
munition save  such  as  Osman  Pasha  liad 
brought  'with  him.  At  first  the  Russians 
did  not  largely  outnumber  the  garrison,  but 
before  the  end  of  September  they  possessed 
a  considerable  numerical  superiority.  Fee- 
ble attempts  were  for  some  time  made  to 
invest  the  place  by  means  of  cavalry  detach- 
ments, but  as  reinforcements  arrived  infant- 
ry became  available  for  that  purpose.  Tod- 
leben at  once  appreciated  the  position,  and 
at  his  sugjxestioii  IMevna  was  soon  environed 
by  a  chain  of  redoubts  with  shelter  trenches 
in  front.  Before,  however,  the  place  could 
be  hermetically  scaled,  Chefket  Pasha,  de- 
spite the  attempts  of  flying  columns,  chiefly 
composed  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  to 
arrest  his  progress,  contrived  to  throw  in 
about  10,000  men  and  a  convoy  of  provis- 
ions from  Sofia.  Returning  to  that  place 
to  organise  further  succour,  he  left  troops 
echeloned  in  various  fortified  posts  on  the 
road  to  Orchanie.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
September.  In  the  course  of  October  the 
Russians  were  able  to  send  several  strong 
columns  of  all  arms  to  the  westward  of 
Plevna,  and  one  by  one  all  the  posts  of  com- 
munication fell.  The  attempts  made  by 
Mehemet  Ali  and  Suleiman  Pasha  to  relieve 
the  place  by  a  diversion  failed.  The  stores 
were  exhausted,  aflft  nothing  remained  for 
Osman  Pasha,  on  December  10,  but  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  force  his  way  through 
the  Russian  lines.  AVe  believe  that  Osman 
I'asha  never  had  in  I'levna  much  more  than 
40,000.  With  that  force  lie  contrived  to 
hold  in  check  the  whole  invading  army  of 
Russia  for  the  whole  autumn,  and  at  last 
the  position  was  reduced  by  simple  invest- 
ment, as  Metz  had  been  ;  it  was  noti  taken 
by  force  of  arms.  A  more  gallant  and  skil 
ful  defence,  a  more  heroic  attempt  to  save 
his  army  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign, 
history  does  not  record,  and  Osman  Pasha 
has  well  justified  the  title  of  Ghazi  conferred 
on  him  after  his  earlier  triumphs. 
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More  than  one  important  lesson  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Plevna  episode  in  the 
late  campaign.  First,  that  artillery  fire,  un- 
less extraordinarily  concentrated,  is  of  little 
use  in  preparing  the  way  for  an  infantry 
assault  of  earthworks,  provided  that  the  de- 
fenders possess  underground  shelter  for 
themselves.  Indee,d,  both  at  Plevna  and 
every  other  engagement,  the  amount  of 
damage  inflicted  by  the  artillery  on  either 
side  was  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  expended.  The 
Franco-German  war,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
\x\rr  the  free  use  of  artillery,  the  casualties 
from  cannon-shot  and  shell  were  rather  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  casualties  from  lead  and 
steel,  caused  many  thoughtful  soldiers  to 
suspect  that  the  effect  of  artillery  had  been 
somewhat  overrated.  This  suspicion  has 
been  confirmed  by  more  recent  experience. 
The  moral  effect  of  artillery  fire  on  raw 
troops  is  no  doubt  great,  but  after  a  while 
it  passes  away,  and  the  veteran  soon  learns 
to  dread  infinitely  more  the  sharp  ping  of 
the  bullet  than  the  loud  harsh  scream  of  the 
shell.  In  truth,  within  effective  range, 
breech-loading  rifles  are  infinitely  more  de- 
structive than  artillery.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  diminished  effect  of  artillery  is  that  grape 
was  formerly  formidable  at  400  yards,  a 
distance  at  which  the  gunners  were  almost 
safe  from  musketry  fire,  which  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  short  ranging,  slow  and  inac- 
curate. Now  artillerymen  even  at  1000 
yards  are  exposed  to  an  accurate  and  rapid 
fire  from  the  enemy's  infantry,  to  which  the 
only  answer  possible  is  shell.  Another  and 
equally  powerful  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
substitution  of  lines  of  skirmishers  for  the 
columns  or  serried  lines  which  till  recently 
were  employed.  Of  course  when  infantry 
•are  behind  parapets,  their  superiority  over 
artillery,  fired  either  through  embrasures  or 
in  harhetfe,  is  even  more  marked  than  when 
the  duel  takes  place  in  the  open.  As  re- 
gards infantry  against  infantry,  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  during  the  last 
few  months  that  the  attack  has  no  chance 
over  the  defence,  ceteris  paribus^  when  the 
defence  is  strengthened  by  entrenchments. 
Only  at  a  fearful  cost  of  hfe  was  the  Gra- 
vitza  redoubt  won  by  more  highly  trained 
troops  from  men  equally  brave,  but  less  fin- 
ished and  less  well  officered  soldiers.  As 
long  as  Osman  Pasha  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, he  was,  with  few  exceptions,  successful. 
As  soon  as  he  in  his  turn  became  the  assail- 
ant, as  in  the  attempt  to  recapture  the  Gra- 
vitza  redoubt,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  fortune  changed  sides.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  if  a  body  of  men  have  time  to 


entrench  themselves  they  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  their  position  by  a  frontal  attack, 
however  gallantly  conducted.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  striking  promptly  before  the 
enemy  can  construct  shelter  trenches.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  we  Consider  that  the  defensive 
has,  for  the  time  as  least,  established  its  su- 
periority over  the  offensive — that  is  to  say, 
tactically  speaking.  Plevna  was  inexpugna- 
ble from  a  tactical  ptoint  of  view  ;  but  the 
shrewd  and  experienced  Todleben  perceived 
at  once  that,  owing  to  the  numerical  superi- 
ority of  tlie  Russians,  it  might  be  made  to 
fall  by  strategical  means.  He  determined 
to  place  himself  on  Osman  Pasha's  lines 
of  communication  and  supply,  and  thus 
compel  by  hunger  a  capitulation  ;  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  watch  him  narrowly 
so  as  to  profit  promptly  by  every  chance  of 
attacking  a  temporarily  weakened  portion 
of  the  defences,  and  to  succour  rapidly  any 
segment  of  the  investing  cordon,  he  traced 
a  circle  of  works  within  striking  distance  of 
the  enemy.  This  circle  he  garnished  every- 
where with  tiers  of  works,  thus  turning  Os- 
man's  weapons  against  himself.  The  event 
proved  how  skilful,  were  his  arrangements. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  consider 
what  light  the  siege  and  capture  of  Plevna 
throw  on  the  value  of  large  entrenched 
camps.  The  Franco-German  war  confirmed 
the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  after 
the  series  of  wars  which  ended  in  1815,  that 
fortresses  were  much  v/eaker  obstacles  to  an 
invader  than  had  been  previously  thought. 
Eminent  authorities,  hovvever,  still  believed 
in  large  entrenched  camps.  The  fate  of 
Paris  and  Metz  tended  to  modify  this  opin- 
ion, and  the  capitulation  of  Plevna  will  no 
doubt  be  adduced  as  a  further  argument  by 
those  who  have  little  faith  in  them.  We 
are,  however,  of  opinion  that  more  than 
ever  these  have  their  value  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  wc  would  earnestly  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  them.  We  say  they 
are  more  than  ever  useful,  because  in  the 
defence  of  a  country  the  movements  of  an 
invader  are  now  extremely  rapid,  and  large 
bodies  of  imperfectly  trained  troops  are  em- 
ployed by  the  invaded.  Now  an  entrenched 
camp,  placed  on  a  decisive  strategical  point, 
gains  time  and  gives  temporary  shelter  till 
raw  troops  can  be  organised,  or  a  routed 
army  can  refit  and  recover  its  morale.  By 
promptly  occupying  Plevna  and  converting 
it  into  an  entrenched  camp,  Osman  Pasha 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  and 
gained  time  for  the  Porte  to  organise  its 
means  of  defence.  From  the  moment,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russians  could  dispose  of 
sufficient  troops  tp  render  the  position  strate- 
gically   untenable,    Osman     did    wrong    to 
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cling  to  liis  post.  He  ought,  the  instant  he 
perceived  preparations  being  made  for  cut- 
ting oil  his  communications,  to  have  fallen 
back  on  C)rclianie  ;  and  this  he  could  have 
done,  at  comparatively  little  cost,  as  late  as 
the  last  week  in  September.  I'levna  had 
served  its  purpose,  and  it  was  the  safety  of 
his  army,  not  the  retention  of  the  earth- 
works, which  without  that  army  were  use- 
less, to  which  he  should  have  directed  his 
attention.  Like  many  another  commander, 
however,  he  sacrificed  the  end  to  the  means. 
The  spade  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
rifle,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  obscure  the  judg- 
ment of,  and  lead  into  temptation,  those 
who  do  not  reflect  that  fortification  is  only 
intended  to  enable  troops  to  act  with  greater 
effect  than  if  destitute  of  such  means  of 
cover.  It  also  frequently  induces  generals 
to  abstain  from  profiting  by  opportunities 
for  assuming  the  offensive.  Osmau  erred 
in  this  particular.  When,  on  July  30,  the 
columns  of  Krudener  and  Schakoffskoy  re- 
coiled shattered  and  disheartened  from  the 
assault  of  IMevna,  Osman  Pasha  should  at 
once  have  assumed  the  offensive,  thereby 
retaining  his  entrenched  camp  as  a  second- 
ary base.  At  that  time  the  array  of  the 
quadrilateral  was  preparing  to  take  the 
otfensive,  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian 
troops  were  in  the  Balkans,  the  Russian 
forces  on  the  Sistova-Tirnova  road  were 
weak  and  scattered.  Had  Osman  followed 
up  his  baffled  and  demoralised  assailant,  we 
believe  that  a  temporary  collapse  of  the 
Russians  would  probably  have  ensued.  All 
Turkish  armies,  however,  seem  to  be  as  want- 
ing in  mobility  as  their  leaders  arc  in  prompt- 
ness and  audacity,  and  the  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  slip,  never  to  return. 

The  facts  to  which  jve  have  drawn  atten- 
tion will,  we  think,  convince  the  reader  that 
both  the  Russian  commanders  and  the  Rus- 
sian staif  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  blame 
has  chiefly  been  laid  on  the  staff,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  have  shown  great 
want  of  methodical  arrangement,  energy, 
and  precaution.  In  many  of  these  instances 
the  violation  of  great  princtiples  was  in- 
volved. To  these  points  the  attention  of 
the  commander-in-chief  and  his  corps  and 
divisional  generals  should  have  been  given  ; 
for,  after  all,  the  staff  officer  is  only  sup- 
posed to  work  out  the  details  of  the  schemes 
formed  by  his  general.  The  latter  gains  the 
credit' of  success;  it  is  only  just  that  he 
should  be  held  responsible  for  failnre.  In 
short,  it  is  difticult  to  decide  with  regard  to 
the  present  campaign  in  what  proportions 
blame  should  be  divided  between  the  gener- 
als and  their  staff.  That  both  were  guilty 
of  many  omissions  and   blunders  is  evident. 


Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  ex- 
amine the  appointments  in  the  Russian 
army.  Favouritism  seems  to  have  been  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  in  the  bestowal  of 
high  commands.  Not  only  was  a  Grand- 
Duke  placed  at  the  licad  of  the  army,  but  a 
host  of  other  Imperial  personages  held 
liigh  commands.  Of  the  other  generals  a 
large  proportion  owed  their  position  to  fa- 
vour, and  few  of  those  who  had  exhibited 
high  qualities  for  command  in  former  wars 
were  utilised  on  this  occasion.  One  of  the 
generals  of  division  employed  in  the  attack 
on  Plevna  on  July  30  was  an  old  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger  before. 
He  lost  his  head,  quitted  the  field,  and, 
with  a  kindly  pretence  of  invaliding,  was 
sent  back  to  his  home.  Another  general 
who  attracted  attention  from  his  want  of 
energy  or  capacity  was  recently  commander 
of  the  cavalry  division  at  Warsaw,  where, 
though  drawing  forage  allowance  for  six 
horses,  he  never  during  three  years  owned 
a  charger.  A  third  General  was  sitting  at 
luncheon  with  his  staff,  when  an  ofiicer 
brought  an  order  for  one  of  his  brigades  to 
attack.  The  meal  was  not  for  a  moment 
interrupted ;  the  general  merely  endorsed 
the  order,  and  told  its  original  bearer  to 
take  it  to  the  brigadier,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference  the  party  went  on  eat- 
ing. No  wonder  that  there  should  be  little 
zeal  or  energy  among  Russian  generals  when 
they  obtain  and  retain  their  posts  through 
interest  which  never  forsakes  the  object  of 
its  care  whatever  incapacity  he  may  show. 
No  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  much 
envy,  jealousy,  and  intrigue  among  Russian 
officers.  Gallantry  in  the  highest  degree 
Russian  officers  have  always  displayed,  but 
in  professional  ability,  off  the  parade- 
ground,  comparatively  few  shine.  Their 
very  courage  is  frequently  injurioiisto  the 
public  service.  In  default  of  more  solid 
rewards  the  Russian  oflfi.cer  is  smothered 
with  decorations. 

What  we  have  said  of  general  and  staff 
officers  applies  in  great  measure  to  regi- 
mental officers.  Among  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former,  protection  avails  more  than 
merit,  and  an  officer  is  more  anxious  to  se- 
cure by  intrigue  and  toadying  the  favour  of 
his  superior  than  to  earn  promotion  by  good 
honest  work  and  devotion  to  his  profession. 
The  majority  of  those  who  covet  commis- 
sions obtain  them  by  passing  through  a  mil- 
itary school.  Others  enter  the  service  as 
volunteers  after  passing  an  examination,  and, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  time  arc 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  officers  :  others — 
but  the  practice  has  apparently  been  al)ol- 
ished — join  avowedly  as  candidates  for  com- 
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missions,  are  styled  Junkers,  and  correspond 
to  the  Porte-epeefahnrich  of  the  Prussians. 
These  belonof,  or  belonged,  to  the  hereditary 
nobility.  There  is,  or  will  be,  another  large 
class  consisting  of  men  who,  having  joined 
the  army  as  ordinary  private  soldiers,  are  for 
merit  promoted  to  the  rank  of  offic.erp.  But 
it  has  been  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  educationally  and  so- 
cially fit  for  commissions.  In  1872  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  about  5000,  In  their 
relations  to  their  men  the  officers  are  gene- 
rally kind,  good-humoured,  and  considerate  ; 
but  when  thp  ordinary  indolent  good  nature 
of  the  officer  is  disturbed,  acts  of  great  bru- 
tality are  committed.  Mr.  Boyle  witnessed 
one  day  a  scene  in  Tirnova  which  illustrates 
what  we  have  said. 

'  A  captain  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers,  with  his  whole 
force  was  lashing  a  poor  wretch  who  stood 
before  him.  I  could  not  ascertain  his  offence. 
Muttering  a  few  woi'ds  from  time  to  time,  lie 
stood  there,  liis  hand  fixed  at  the  salute, 
though  blood  trickled  down  his  fingers.  The 
officer  w^as  white  with  rage ;  his  pony,  wdth 
that  sympathetic  fear  which  horses  show  in 
moments  of  excitement,  backed  and  circled 
snorting.  But  the  savage  Cossack  whip  gy- 
rated all  the  time,  descending  with  an  angry 
thud  upon  the  victim's  shoulders.  No  by- 
stander spoke.  The  men  seemed  to  watch 
with  stolid,  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
amusement.  The  officers'  lips  curled  in  dis- 
gust, but  nobody  interfered.  The  painful 
spectacle  lasted  |fully  five  minutea  after  I  ar- 
rived; but  in  the  end  obstinate  endurance 
prevailed  over  reckless  passion.  The  execu- 
tioner threw  down  his  broken  whip,  and 
hoarsely  gave  the  man  in  charge  of  two  fellow- 
isoldiers  looking  on.' 

The  writer  of  the  above  passage  declares 
that  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance,  and 
that  a  Russian  officer's  'kindness  and  gen- 
tleness towards  his  men  last  just  as  long  as 
his  temper  holds  out.'  Once  let  him  get 
into  a  rage,  and  the  stick,  discarded,  in  the- 
ory, 66on  reappears.  In  short,  the  mass  of 
the  junior  officers  of  the  line  are  imperfect- 
ly educated,  possessing  little  more  than  the 
qualifications  of  sergeants,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable substratum  of  barbarism.  The 
best  officers  in  the  Russian  army  are  Ger- 
mans, and  these  are  regarded  with  mingled 
hatred  and  envy  by  their  comrades.  One 
very  alarming  fact  in  connexion  with  Rus- 
sian officers  is  the  large  number  of  them 
who  are  tainted  with  the  absurd  and  revolt- 
ing doctrines  of  Nihilism. 

As  in  most  modern  armies,  good  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  rare,  and  this  circum- 
stance need  excite  no  surprise,  considering 
the    want    of    education   amonj;   the   lower 


classes.  Great  efforts  to  improve  both  gen- 
eral and  professional  education  in  the  army 
have,  however,  of  late  years  been  made.  In 
the  meantime  subaltern  officers  are  com- 
peled  to  perform  manj-  of  the  duties  which 
in  this  country  we  should  leave  to  sergeants. 
The  Russian  soldier  is  patient,  strong,  brave, 
extremely  subordinate,  cheerful,  enduring 
great  hardships  without  murmuring,  and  a 
splendid  marcher.  Ordinarily  humane,  he 
is  capable  of  being  excited  by  fanaticism  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  brutal  acts,  as 
when  our  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  were 
murdered  by  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea.  In 
Bulgaria  the  conduct  of  the  regular  troops 
has  been  controlled  by  strict  discipline  ; 
and  we  willingly  believe  that  the  horrible 
atrocities  committed  on  the  Mohammedan 
population,  of  which  there  is  but  too  ample 
evidence,  may  be  chiefiy  attributed  to  the 
Cossacks  and  the  Bulgarians  themselves, 
who  turn  out  to  be  mere  savages.  But  the 
Russian  generals  cannot,  in  some  instances, 
be  acquitted  of  monstrous  crimes  against 
humanity  and  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare. 
The  expulsion  of  2000  wounded  Turkish 
prisoners  from  Kars  on  the  road  to  Erzeroum 
iu  the  coldest  season  of  the  year  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  ;  and  the 
horrible  neglect  of  some  thousands  of  gal- 
lant but  unfortunate  soldiei's  captured  in 
Plevna,  whereby  a  large  number  of  them 
perished,  are  two  of  the  most  cruel  and  de- 
testable incidents  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
war  ;  and  cast  a  shade  of  infamy  on  the  two 
principal  achievements  of  the  campaign. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  accessories  of  tiie 
army.  The  commissariat  has  been  on  the 
whole  more  efficient  than  might  have  been 
expected,  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  who  has 
proved  himself  a  most  unsparing  critic,  asr- 
serts  that  the  Russian  soldier  has  generally 
received  his  full  ration,  save  on  forced 
marches,  though  by  others  this  has  been 
denied.  The  distribution  of  stores  among 
the  widely  scattered  and  constantly  shifting 
brigades  and  divisions  was  the  main  difficul- 
ty, a  difficulty  increased  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  transport  and  the  badness  of  the  Bul- 
garian roads.  The  theatre  of  war  was  full 
of  supplies,  and  by  local  resources  the  short 
rations  of  the  commissariat  were  often  aid- 
ed. But  to  turn  these  local  resources  to 
full  account,  an  able  administration  and  an 
extensive  use  of  cavalry  were  needed.  Now 
the  administration  is  not  able,  and  the  cav- 
alry haslieen  required  for  fighting  purposes. 
Besides,  a  comparatively  limited  district, 
however  fertile,  soon  becomes  exhausted 
when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion, some  150,000  soldiers  with  their  at- 
tendant non-combatants  are  thrown  into  it. 
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The  result  has  been  or.  the  whole  that  the 
troops  have  been  fairly  supplied,  but  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  which  is  yet  to  be 
realised.  In  former  wars  everything  had 
been  left  to  the  commissariat ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  abuses  and  shortcomings 
of  that  department  during  the  Crimean  war 
was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  determined  to  adopt  another 
plan.  They  therefore  concluded  a  contract 
with  a  private  company  which  undertook 
to  supplv  all  provisions,  receiving  a  com- 
mission of  10  per  cent,  on  purcbases.  A 
certain  quantity  of  provisions  and  forage 
was  to  be  delivered  at  certain  indicated 
places  on  fixed  dates ;  the  commissariat 
officer  on  the  spot  w^as  to  give  a  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  seven  days  after  the  presen- 
tation and  verification  at  head-quarters  of 
this  receipt  and  other  vouchers  showing  the 
current  price  of  the  articles  supplied  at  the 
place  of  purchase,  the  money  was  to  be 
paid.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  this  contract  has  been  carried  out. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  supplied  was  unfit 
for  consumption,  that  the  prices  were  ex- 
orbitant, and  that  delivery  was  rarely  punc- 
tual. To  descend  to  particulars,  it  is  stated 
that  out  of  forty-four  depots  inspected  in 
lloumania,  only  fourteen  contained  the 
proper  amount  of  provisions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  company  maintain  that  these  as- 
sertions are  baseless  calumnies  proceeding 
from  interested  persons,  and  that,  as  regards 
irregularity  in  delivery,  the  constant  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  of  which 
due  notice  was  not  given  to  the  contractors, 
accounts  for  such  unpunctuality  as  may 
have  taken  place.  We  suspect  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  both  these  as- 
sertions. Naturally  the  commissariat  did 
not  like  a  change  of  system  which  dimin- 
ished their  opportunities  of  peculation. 
Hence  complaints  of  an  insufficient  and 
irregular  supply.  As  to  the  accusation  of 
overcharge,  it  is  no  secret  that  all  llussian 
officials  connected  with  supplies  exact  a  per- 
centage from  contractors.  We  learn  that 
little  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  stores 
from  the  weather,  and  that  much  of  them 
has  consequently  become  unfit  for  issue.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  more  articles  are  condemned 
the  more  must  be  furnished,  and  both  the 
contractors'  and  the  commissariatV  gains 
increase  in  proportion. 

The  regimental  transport  of  the  Russian 
army  is  theoretically  excellent,  but  this 
would  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sariat for  distribution,  and  the  general  trans- 
port of  the  army  has  been  furnished  mainly 
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from  the  resources  of  Bulgaria.  All  who 
served  in  that  country  in  ISo't  can  well  be- 
lieve that  to  distribute  food  for  1.00,000 
men  by  means  of  small  slaw  arabas  must  be 
a  difticnlt  task.  It  seems  that,  following 
the  evil  example  of  the  first  Xapoleon's 
army,  every  general  has  one  or  more  car- 
riages, and  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
field  officers  are  similarly  provided.  As  to 
baggage- wagons,  even  a  junior  staff  officer 
has  half  a  one.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  little  mobility  there  can  be  in  an  army 
so  encumbered  with  hnpedinienta. 

Great  attention  has  of  late  years  been 
paid  to  the  medical  department  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  transporting  the  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  most  sanguinary  actions,  the  wounded 
fell  too  close  to  the  enemy  to  admit  of  their 
being  removed  by  the  Krankentriiger.  At 
the  assault  of  Plevna  on  September  11,  the 
Russian  burgeons  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  zealous  in  tending  the  wounded 
under  fire.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
war  also  there  were  sad  stories  of  wounded 
men  whose  hurts  had  not  been  dressed  for 
three  days.  Mr.  Boyle,  indeed,  relates 
some  stories  on  the  authority  of  Russian 
soldiers,  which  would  impute  to  their  sur- 
geons extreme  brutality. 

All  soldiers  have  been  eagerly  watching 
the  present  war  in  the  hope  that  some  in- 
teresting facts  with  regard  to  modern  tac- 
tics would  be  disclosed.  They  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  disappointed.  In  the 
first  place,  singularly  little  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  tactics  of  the  contend- 
ing armies.  In  the  second  place,  one  mighf; 
almost  imagine,  from  the  events  of  the  war, 
that  the  lessons  of  1870-71  had  been  un- 
heeded. The  tactics  of  the  Russian  gener- 
als were  decidedly  faulty.  The  proper 
use  of  a  reserve  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  a  commander's 
capacity.  In  this  particular  the  Russians 
have  repeatedly  been  found  wanting  ;  as  a 
rule  they  have  in  the  assault  of  works  either 
sent  their  reserves  on  too  soon,  or,  like  a 
bad  whist-player,  have  bottled  up  their 
trumps.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the 
great  attack  on  Plevna  on  September  11. 
Yet  in  these  days  of  breech-loading  rities 
everything  depends  on  the  supports  and 
reserves.  The  first  line  may  shatter  the  ene- 
my's defensive  power,  even  carry  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  position  can  only  be  secured, 
the  fruits  of  victory  reaped,  by  the  compara- 
tively fresh  and  unbroken  troops  who  come 
up  in  second  and  third  line.  As  to  minor 
tactics  the  Russians  equally  'offended.  In 
the  attack  on  Plevna  on  July  30,  the  Russian 
troops  destined  to  lead  the  way  were  first 
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of  all  formed  in  line  of  company  columns 
behind  a  ridge  ;  on  the  advance  being  or- 
dered they  deployed  into  line,  just  such  a 
line  as  that  of  the  British  troops  at  the 
Alma,  and  moved  forward  without  any  skir- 
mishers in  front.  As  soon  as  it  came  under 
fire  the  line  naturally  dissolved.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness,  it  became  '  a  ragged 
spray  of  humanity.'  The  supports  getting 
out  of  hand  at  once  intercalated  themselves, 
and  inextricable  confusion  was  the  result. 
The  advance  from  that  moment,  to  quote 
Mr.  Forbes,  partook  always  more  of  '  a  mob 
attack  than  a  swarm  attack.'  The  Eussian 
soldier  is  brave  to  a  fault,  but  more  than 
any  other  soldier  he  requires  direction  ;  he 
will  move  to  his  front  with  gallantry,  and 
sometimes  with  dash  ;  if  he  cannot  advance, 
he  will  stand  still  to  be  shot  at  without 
tiinching ;  he  is,  however,  not  the  man 
spontaneously  to  adopt  a  new  disposition  to 
resist  or  execute  a  tiank  attack  ;  he  is  also 
little  given  to  taking  advantage  of  cover,  of 
profiting  by  the  accidents  of  the  ground  ;  in 
short  he  is  still  to  a  great  extent  a  military 
machine,  very  helpless  in  action  save  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  his  officers.  Of 
the  latter  there  seems  to  have  been  a  defi- 
ciency, for  on  July  30  the  proportion  was 
only  3^  per  company  of  200  men.  As  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  they  seem  to 
have  exercised  little  control  in  action,  and 
the  men,  many  of  them  young  soldiers,  were 
sadly  deficient  in  all  that  the  Germans  un- 
derstand by  the  terra  'fire  discipline.'  At 
the  Schipka  Pass  the  Russian  troops  skir- 
mished badly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tirailleur  brigade,  which  displayed  great 
skill  in  that  essential  military  accomplish- 
ment. The  Turks,  we  are  told,  skirmished 
well,  and  seem  to  be  much  less  dependent 
on  their  officers  for  guidance  when  in  ac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Turk  is  a  born  soldier, 
and  is  quickly  trained.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  wrote 
to  the  Czar  Nicholas  :  '  For  God's  sake  hasten 
on  the  war,  for  the  Turks  can  be  made  bet- 
ter soldiers  in  three  months  than  our  men 
in  three  years.'  To  judge  from  the  present 
campaign,  this  statement  has  still  some  truth 
in  it.  In  Armenia  once  only  was  the  mod- 
ern formation  for  attack  employed  ;  this  was 
near  Deli  Baba,  where  Tergukosoff  made  a 
frontal  attack  with  swarms  of  skirmishers. 
Never  again  was  the  formation  adopted  by 
either  TergukosofE  himself  or  any  of  his 
brother  generals.  One  great  characteristic 
of  the  war  has  been  the  abundant  use  made 
by  both  parties — more,  however,  by  the 
Turks — of  the  spade,  and  we  have  learned 
that  a  frontal   attack  on   steady  troops  en- 


sconced in  shelter  trenches  is  almost  certain 
to  fail.  Another  lesson  is  that,  vicious  as 
may  be  the  idea  of  substituting  mounted 
infantry  for  cavalry,  yet  a  small  body  of 
mounted  infantry  as  an  addition  to  cavalry 
may  render  the  most  important  services. 
At  a  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  Russians  could  retain  their 
hold  of  the  Schipka  Pass,  a  brigade  of 
Tirailleurs,  mounted  on  Cossack  horses,  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  check  the  flow  of  Tur- 
kish victory.  This  brigade  of  four  battal- 
ions had  ridden  thirty-seven  miles  straight 
on,  and  without  either  cooking  or  sleeping. 
Had  they  been  trained  horsemen,  they  could 
have  accomplished  even  more.  The  Rus- 
sians have  paid  particular  attention  to  their 
dragoons,  who  are  practised  in  fighting  dis- 
mounted, and  are  more  mounted  rities  than 
cavalry.  They  have  on  several  occasions 
done  good  service,  but  scarcely  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  theorists 
that  the  days  of  cold  steel  have  passed  away. 
This  prediction  has  been  repeatedly  falsified 
in  this  war.  On  several  occasions  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  with  the  sabre  have  taken 
place,  and  many  wounded  men  will  bear 
testimony  that  the  weapon  was  not  wielded 
in  vain  ;  also  as  regards  the  bayonet,  that 
decried  arm  has  been  more  than  once  used. 
This  was  especially  the  case  when,  on  De- 
cember 10,  the  Russian  grenadiers  retook 
the  works  which,  in  their  attempt  to  cut  a 
way  out  of  Plevna,  the  Turks  had  carried  ; 
for  several  minutes  there  was  a  fierce  strug- 
gle in  which  the  cold  steel  was  the  only 
means  of  slaughter  employed. 

To  sum  up  the  results  and  teachings  of 
the  campaign,  the  Russian  military  organisa- 
tion has  not  proved  equal  to  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  it.  One  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  the  new  system  has  not  yet  come  into 
full  operation,  or  rather  complete  working 
order.  The  number  of  troops  destined  for 
the  conquest  of  Turkey  was,  on  paper,  suf- 
ficient, if  judiciously  handled,  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  As,  however,  the  actual 
was  vastly  inferior  to  the  nominal  strength, 
the  result  has  been  an  inefiectual  campaign, 
and  that,  even  after  six  months  of  hard 
fighting,  only  a  portion  of  the  country  north 
of  the  Balkans  has  been  subjugated.  The 
Russian  generals  and  staff  have  displayed 
little  energy  or  military  skill,  while  the  Rus- 
sian troops  have  been  badly  handled  in  ac- 
tion. The  medical  department  has  gained 
little  credit ;  the  commissariat  has,  as  of 
old,  revelled  in  corruption ;  the  transport 
service  has  been  devoid  of  method  ;  and 
the  engineers  have  been  neglectful  of  the 
communications.     The  great   point    of    all, 
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however,  is  that  up  to  this  clay  more  tlian 
150,000  effective  Russian  soldiers  have  never 
stood  at  one  time  in  Bulgaria,  so  defective 
is  the  liussian  system  of  mobilisation. 

The  main  interest  to  Europe  is  that  the 
present  war  lias  proved  very  conclusively 
that  Russia  as  an  invfider  is  by  no  means  so 
formidable  as  she  had  been  thought  to  be. 
Vet  those  who  exaggerated  her  power  might 
have  formed  a  more  correct  estimate  from 
the  study  of  her  military  history.  That 
would  have  shown  them  that  scarcely 
ever  has  Russia  unaided  accomplished  any 
great  success  in  offensive  warfare ;  Suwar- 
roff's  campaign  in  Italy  was  an  exception, 
but  he  was  assisted  by  an  Austrian  contin- 
gent, and  he  was  crushed  by  Massena  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  true  that  in  1828-9  Rus- 
sia imposed  a  humiliating  peace  on  the 
Porte,  but  at  a  terrible  sacrifice,  and  more 
by  good  fortune  than  by  real  power;  be- 
sides, the  Porte  was  taken  at  a  singular  dis- 
advantage at  that  time,  and  the  prowess  of 
of  a  civilised  empire  can  hardly  be  measured 
by  its  successes  over  a  disorganised  and 
semi-barbarouscountry.  Russia  may  be  able, 
when  the  new  system  of  universal  military 
service  has  been  a  few  more  years  in  opera- 
lion,  nominally  to  dispose  of  four  millions  of 
armed  men.  Iler  real  value,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  well-trained,  or- 
ganised, and  perfectly  equipped  troops  she 
can  send  into  the  field  outside  her  own  bor- 
ders. 

The  result,  to  our  mind,  of  these  observa- 
tions is  that  the  military  power  of  an  empire 
cannot  rightly  be  estimated  by  the  enormous 
numerical  strength  of  its  muster-rolls.  Even 
admitting  the  numbers  to  be  real  and  not 
fictitious,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  these  prodig- 
ious armies  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
national  strength.  They  are  a  formidable 
drain  on  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
people.  To  maintain  them  in  active  service 
is  a  vast  expense.  In  a  country  like  Russia, 
the  inteiligcnt  elements  of  the  army  are  ex- 
ceedingly weak  in  proportion  to  its  mate- 
rial strength.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
an  army  in  the  field  and  of  leading  it  to 
victory  increases  in  the  ratio  of  its  numbers, 
insomuch  that  niilitary  genius  of  the  first 
order  is  required  for  such  commands.  Rus- 
sia has  none  of  these  things,  or  she  pos- 
sesses them  in  a  far  less  degree  than  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  or  England.  Even 
against  Turkey  she  has  shown  herself 
barely  equal  to  the  contest.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  the  operations  of  the  Russian 
army  during  the  last  year,  though  not  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  have  lowered  her  repu- 
tation as  a  military  power.     She  may,  and 


probably  will,  ultimately  prevail  in  this  war, 
if  it  goes  on,  by  the  exhaustion  of  Turkey, 
and  b}"^  her  superior  resources  ;  but  she  can 
never  efface  the  impression  caused' by  the 
failure  of  the  campaign  of  1877  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  she  proposed  to  attain. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Myccna>.  A  Xarrative  of  Re- 
searches and  Discoveries  at  Mycenai  and 
Tiryns.  By  Dr.  II.  Schliemaxn  ;  the 
l*reface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M. P.  London :   1878. 

2.  Cyprus.  A  Narrative  of  Researches  and 
Excavations.  By  General  di  Ce.snola. 
London  :   1877.  ' 

In  the  ancient  hippodrome  at  Constantino- 
ple, better  known  to  tourists  as  the  Atmei- 
dan,  still  stands  a  relic  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  precious  offerings  once  stored  up 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  After 
the  Persian  war  the  victors  at  Piata^a  dedi- 
cated as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo,  a  gold  tripod  mounted  on  a  bronze 
pillar  composed  of  three  intertwined  sei- 
pents.  The  gold  tripod  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared in  the  crucible,  but  the  bronze 
pillar  was  transferred  by  Constantine  the 
Great  from  Delphi  to  his  new  capital,  and 
has  survived  to  our  times.  The  three  heads 
of  the  serpents — an  attractive  mark  for 
Moslem  iconoclasts — have  been  broken  off, 
one  by  one,  since  the  time  of  Mahomet  II. ; 
but  on  the  coils  of  the  triple  snake  may  still 
be  read  the  original  dedicatory  inscription 
graven  on  the  bronze  about  the  76th  Olym- 
piad (476-3  B.C.)  It  contains  the  names  of 
those  Greek  states  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Plata'a,  and  among  these  names 
we  find  that  of  the  Mycenseans,  whose  city, 
once  the  seat  of  a  mighty  dynasty,  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  shrunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  overshadowed  by 
the  growing  power  of  its  jealous  neighbour 
Argos.  When  the  Greeks  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  first  collected  an  army  to  defend  Ther- 
mopyla?,  the  Mycenieans  refused  to  form 
part  of  the  Argive  contingent,  and  preferred 
associating  their  little  band  with  the  Lace- 
da3monians.  They  contributed  eighty  men 
to  the  heroic  defence  of  Thermopyhv,  and, 
together  with  their  neighbours  from  Tiryns, 
mustered  400  strong  at  Plativa;  but  their 
refusal  to  serve  under  the  Argive  banner 
probably  contributed  to  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  their  city  was  soon  after 
destroyed.     Mycenae  was  taken  by  the  Ar- 
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gives  B.C.  468,  and  never  agaia  reappears  in 
history  as  an  independent  state. 

That  a  city  only  capable  of  sending  so 
small  a  contingent  to  Thermopylaj  and  Pla- 
taea  should  have  had  such  pretensions  to  in- 
dependence as  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  a 
powerful  state  like  Argos  may  be  accounted 
for  if  we  consider  the  strength  of  Mycenae 
as  a  military  position  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  Its  citadel  was  built  on  an 
isolated  rock,  situated,  as  Homer  truly  de- 
scribes it,  '  in  a  recess '  at  the  foot  of 
hills  which  bound  Argolis  on  the  north. 
While  its  distance  from  the  coast  protected 
it  from  sudden  inroads  of  pirates,  its  posi- 
tion near  the  Argive  frontier  gave  it  the 
tiommand  of  the  roads  leading  to  Corinth 
and  to  the  cities  of  Arcadia.  The  steep 
rock  of  the  Akropolis  had  been  rendered 
almost  impregnable  by  fortifications  which, 
though  executed  in  that  remote  period, 
when  the  myth  is  the  substitute  for  history, 
still  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration  by 
the  massive  solidity  of  their  structure  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  designed.  In- 
dependently of  its  military  importance,  the 
fortress  of  Mycenre  had  traditions  which 
could  well  vie  with  those  of  its  proud  and 
implacable  neighbour.  If  Argos  could  boast 
of  its  long  line  of  kings,  beginning  from 
Phoroneus,  son  of  the  river-god  Inachos,  its 
leo-end  of  Danaos,  Akrisios,  and  Perseus, 
Mycenae  could  refer  with  just  pride  to  that 
Pelopid  dynasty  which,  under  Agamemnon, 
'  ruled  over  many  islands  and  all  Argos,'  and 
whose  king  commanded  the  mighty  host 
with  which  united  Hellas  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Troy.  If  we  look  back  through  the 
long  series  of  Argive  myths  which  record 
the  successive  changes  of  dynasty  from 
Phoroneus  to  Perseus,  and  from  the  Perse- 
'ida3  to  the  Atreidse,  we  find  from  a  very 
-early  period  traces  of  that  antagonism  be- 
tween Argos  and  Mycenai  wdiich  lasted  down 
into  historic  times.  Both  were  strong  fort- 
.resses,  overlooking  the  fertile  plain  which 
extends  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast, 
and  the  possessor  of  either  would  naturally 
•appropriate  as  much  of  this  plain  as  he 
could  wrest  from  his  neighbours.  A  third 
fortress  which  plays  a  part  in  this  legendary 
history  is  Tiryns,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
which  must  have  served  to  protect  Argolis 
from  invaders  landing  at  Nauplia,  and  which 
:at  times,  according  to  the  myths,  was  ruled 
by  an  independent  prince.  Now,  if  the 
dynasty  of  Atreida?  had  the  extended  empire 
which  Homer  ascribes  to  it  in  the  tiine  of 
Agamemnon,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
rulers  of  Argos  and  Tiryns  and  the  other 
fortresses  in  Argolis  acknowledged  as  their 
suzerain    the   king:    who  ruled    in    Mvcenae. 


This  wide  extended  sway  of  the  Pelopidas 
which  Homer  so  emphatically  dwells  upon, 
though  it  rested  only  on  tradition,  and  was 
not  supported  by  what  we  should  call  his- 
torical evidence,  was  to  the  Greek  mind  a 
real  fact,  which  even  the  most  sceptical  of 
their  historians  never  ventured  to  dispute. 
In  their  eyes  Agamemnon  was  not,  as  one 
school  of  modern  critics  regard  him,  a  mere 
shadow  projected  on  the  blank  background 
of  an  unknown  past,  and  of  which  we  shall 
never  grasp  the  substance.  This  magni 
nominis  umbra  to  the  ancients  suggested  a 
real  personality — a  king  whose  disastrous 
fate,  coming  so  soon  after  his  triumphant 
return  from  Troy,  served  in  after  ages  as 
the  favourite  theme  of  epic  and  tragic  po- 
etry; his  memory  embalmed  in  the  immor- 
tal verse  of  JEschylus  and  his  brother  drama- 
tists, still  lives  on,  and  it  is  not  without  vio- 
lence to  deep-rooted  associations  that  an  old 
fashioned  scholar  can  train  himself  to  think 
of  Agamemnon  as  merely  a  name  represent- 
ing a  dynasty,  still  less  as  one  of  the  drama- 
tis pcrsonce  in  a  solar  myth. 

How  much  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon  is 
really  to  be  accepted  as  fact,  and  by  what 
test  we  may  discriminate  between  that  which 
is  merely  plausible  fiction  and  that  residuum 
of  true  history  which  can  be  detected  under 
a  mythic  disguise  in  this  and  other  Greek 
legends,  are  problems  as  yet  unsolved,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  amount  of  erudi- 
tion and  subtle  criticism  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  them.  At  the  present  stage  of 
the  enquiry  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  a 
solution  of  such  problems  is  not  to  be  found 
if  we  confine  our  researches  to  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  There  remains  the  ques- 
tion. Is  there  any  evidence  other  than  that 
contained  in  classical  literature  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  in  this  case  ?  The 
recent  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Mycena? 
have  led  many  students  of  history  to  believe 
that  such  evidence  is  at  length  obtained, 
and  we  now  propose  to  examine  more  closely 
the  grounds  for  such  a  belief. 

Before  discussing  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycenie,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  remains  on  that  site  which  have 
been  so  often  visited  and  described  by  trav- 
ellers during  the  present  century.  Thucy- 
dides  speaks  of  the  remains  at  Mycena)  in  his 
time  as  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
former  greatness  of  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Atreida3.  Strabo,  who  seems  never  to 
have  personally  visited  the  interior  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  to  whom  archaeological 
information  was  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, states  that  in  his  day,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century  b.c,  not  a  vestige  was 
to   be   found   on  the  site  of   this  once  fa- 
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inous  city.  About  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Strabo  wrote,  that  diligent  topograplier 
]\iusanias  visited  Mycenre,  and  noticed  the 
walls  round  the  citadel,  the  great  gateway 
leading  into  it,  and  the  ".ions  surmounting 
the  gateway.  These  walls,  he  adds,  were 
the  work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  built  the  walls 
of  Tiryns  for  Pra'tus.  He  also  mentions 
certain  subterranean  buildings  in  which 
Atreus  and  his  sons  deposited  their  treasure. 
The  travellers  who  visited  Mycena3  early  in 
the  present  century  had  no  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognising the  ruins  described  by  I'ausanias. 
The  Akropolis  occupies  a  rocky  height  which 
projects  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  be- 
hind it,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle 
of  which  the  longest  side  lies  south-east  and 
north-west.  The  south  flank  of  this  natural 
fortress  is  protected  by  a  deep  gorge, 
through  which  winds  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
usually  dry  in  summer.  On  the  north  side 
is  a  glen  stretching  east  and  west.  Between 
these  two  ravines  the  ground  slopes  down  to 
the  plain  in  terraces,  through  which  may 
still  be  traced  the  line  of  an  ancient  v/ay, 
leading  from  the  principal  gate  of  the  Akrop- 
olis to  a  bridge  over  the  torrent,  the  found- 
ations of  which  may  still  be  seen.  At  in- 
tervals on  either  side  of  this  road  are  the 
remains  of  live  of  the  buildings  called  by 
Pausanias  Treasuries;  and  here,  extending 
over  the  space  of  about  a  square  mile  to  the 
west,  south-west,  and  east  of  the  Akropolis, 
must  have, stood  the  lower  city,  connected 
with  the  Akropolis  by  a  wall,  some  traces 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  great 
gateway. 

The  walls  of  the  Akropolis  are  said  to  be 
more  perfect  than  those  of  any  fortress  in 
Greece,  and  range  in  height  from  13  to  35 
feet,  with  an  average  thickness  of  16  feet. 
Originally  they  were  probably  much  higher. 
The  area  which  they  enclose  is  rather  more 
than  1000  feet  in  length.  They  exhibit 
sev^eral  kinds  of  masonry,  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  classifies  in  three  periods.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  first  period  is  composed  of 
large  un  wrought  blocks,  the  interstices  being 
closed  by  smaller  stones  wedged  in.  This 
construction  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
walls  at  Tiryns,  except  that  the  blocks  are 
smaller ;  and  this  is  certainly  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  Cyclopean  masonry.  In 
the  second  period  the  walls  are  built  of 
polygons  with  hewn  joints,  so  well  fitted  as 
to  seem  one  solid  face  of  wall.  This  is  the 
kind  of  masonry  of  which  so  many  examples 
may  be  seen  in  Greece  and  Etruria.  In  the 
third  kind  of  masonry  at  Mycenre  blocks 
almost  quadrangular  are  arranged  in  nearly 
parallel  courses,  but  their  joints  are  not 
always  vertical.     This  masonry  is  used  in 


the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  great  gate- 
way. Near  the  north-east  corner  a  gallery 
lias  been  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  extends  for  rather  more  than  16  feet. 
At  Tiryns  we  find  such  galleries  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Une  of  these  Dr.  Schliemann 
states  to  be  90  feet  long  and  nearly  8  feet 
broad.  In  its  external  wall  it  has  six  re- 
cesses or  window-openings,  with  triangular- 
headed  roofs  formed  of  approaching  stones. 
These  galleries  evidently  served  as  covered 
ways  leading  from  one  guardroom  or  tower 
to  another;  while  the  openings  may  be  re- 
garded as  embrasures  where  archers  might  be 
stationed.  Such  passages  are,  we  believe, 
unknown  in  later  Greek  fortification  ;  indeed, 
the  average  thickness  of  the  walls  would 
hardly  admit  of  them.  The  great  gateway 
in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  citadel,  usually 
known  as  the  Lions'  Gate,  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  adjacent  wall,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  passage  50  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide,  formed  by  that  wall  and  another 
running  parallel  to  it,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Schliemann,  forms  one  side  of  a  large 
square  tower  erected  as  a  flanking  defence. 
The  gateway  is  nearly  11  feet  high,  with  a 
width  of  10  feet  below.  The  lintel  is  a  sin- 
gle block  15  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad. 
Over  it  is  a  triangular  gap  in  masonr}%  for 
the  insertion  of  the  slab  on  whicli  the  lions 
are  sculptured.  This  slab  is  10  feet  high, 
12  feet  long  at  the  base,  and  2  feet  thick. 
The  lions  stand,  like  heraldic  supporters,  on 
either  side  of  a  column  which  rests  on  a 
base,  thought  by  some  to  be  an  altar.  The 
style  of  sculpture  of  these  lions  differs  as 
completely  from  all  other  remains  of  archaic 
Greek  sculpture  as  the  column  between  them 
difiers  in  type  from  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Doric  or  Ionic  architecture. 

On  the  lower  ground  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Akropolis  are  the  so-called 
Treasuries.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
building  commonly  called  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  The  interior  is  a  chamber  50  feet 
high  and  of  equal  diameter,  resembling  in 
form  a  beehive.  It  is  built  of  well-wrought 
rectangular  blocks  of  breccia,  laid  in  hori- 
zontal courses  which  approach  gradually  till 
they  converge  in  the  apex.  This  kind  of 
vaulting,  formed  by  approaching  horizontal 
courses,  may  be  called  Egyptian,  as  the 
earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  a  gallery  in 
the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Such  a 
vault  would  of  course  owe  its  stability  to 
vertical  pressure,  while  the  lateral  thrust 
would  be  very  much  less  than  in  any  variety 
of  the  keystone  arch,  and  at  Mycena>  any 
such  lateral  pressure  was  amply  provided  for 
by  enormous  masses  of  stone  piled  against 
the  outer  face  of  the  courses  of  the  masonry. 
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Over  these  rude  outside  buttresses  the  earth 
was  heaped  to  the  level  of  tlie  apex  of  the 
chamber,  so  that  it  was  completely  subter- 
raneous. The  blocks  of  the  lower, courses 
are  1  foot  10  inches  high  and  from  4  to  V 
feet  long.  As  the  courses  ascend,  the  blocks 
of  which  they  are  built  gradually  diminish 
in  size.  From  the  fourth  course  upwards 
these  blocks  are  severally  pierced  with 
two  holes  bored  in  the  breccia  for  the  recep- 
tion of  bronze  nails,  several  of  which  have 
been  found  entire.  They  have  broad  flat 
heads,  and  it  is  very  generally  agreed  that 
they  originally  served  to  attach  to  the 
walls  the  plates  of  copper  with  which  we 
may  suppose  the  chamber  to  have  been  once 
lined.* 

A  drom,os,  or  way,  upwards  of  20  feet 
wide  and  flanked  by  massive  parallel  walls 
of  the  same  masonry  as  the  chamber,  leads 
up  to  the  doorway,  which  is  1 8  feet  high, 
with  a  width  of  9  feet  2  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom and  rather  less  at  the  top.  The  lintel 
is  formed  of  two  immense  slabs,  of  which 
the  inner  one  measures  3  feet  9  inches  in 
thickness,  with  a  breadth  of  17  feet,  and  a 
length  of  29  feet  on  its  upper  and  27^  feet 
on  its  lower  surface.  This  enormous  block, 
which  is  perfectly  wrought  and  polished,  is 
computed  approximately  to  weigh  nearly 
sixty-seven  tons.  Above  the  lintel  is  a  tri- 
angular niche,  each  side  of  which  measures 
10  feet,  and  which  was  probably  filled  up 
with  a  sculptured  slab. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  various  holes 
pierced  in  the  stones  of  the  doorway  that 
the  entrance,  like  the  interior  of  this  build- 
ing, was  anciently  decorated.  The  side  of 
the  doorway  was  originally  ornamented  with 
semi-columns,  fragments  of  which  were  still 
lying  about  in  situ  when  Colonel  Leake  vis- 
ited Mycenae  at  the  beginning  of  this  centnry. 
He  describes  them  as  having  a  base  and 
capital  not  unlike  the  Tuscan  order  in  pro- 
file, but  enriched  with  a  very  elegant  orna- 
ment, chiefly  zigzag,  sculptured  in  relief, 
which  was  continued  in  vertical  compart- 
ments over  the  whole  shaft.  Other  fragments 
which  have  been  found  at  Mycenae  indicate 
that  the  doorway  was  ornamented  with  strips 
of  stone,  on  which  are  sculptured  in  low 
relief  spiral  and  other  ornaments.  The  ma- 
terial of  these  fragments  was  green,  red,  or 
yellow  marble.  They  are  engraved  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Stuart's  '  Athens,'  where  a 
restoration  of  the  doorway  from  these  data 
by  Professor  Donaldson  is  also  given. 

*  In  the  ruins  of  the  vast  chamber  at  Orclio- 
menos,  which  Pausanias  calls  the  Treasury  of 
Minyas,  Dr.  Scliliemann  found  blocks  similarly 
pierced,  and  here  and  there  remains  of  the 
bronze  nails,  (p.  45). 


As  has  been  often  remarked,  the  charac- 
ter of  these  ornaments  resembles  nothing  in 
later  Greek  architecture;  indeed,  so  strange 
is  their  aspect,  that  the  authors  of  the 
French  Expedition  Scientifique  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  fragments  collected  by 
travellers  were  of  Byzantine  origin.  The 
three  other  subterranean  buildings  at 
Mycenae  are  of  smaller  dimensions  and  are 
not  so  well  preserved  as  the  so-called  Treas- 
ury of  Atreus. 

We  have  now  indicated  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  site  of  Mycense  as  it  appeared  to 
travellers  before  the  recent  discoveries  were 
made  by  Dr.  SchUemann.  These  features 
have  been  described  again  and  again  by 
Leake,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure,  E.  Curtius,  and 
other  authorities,  who  nearly  all  agree  in 
referring  the  ruins  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  to 
the  same  period  of  remote  antiquity  to 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  not  oidy 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  but 
Pindar  and  the  tragedians,  attributed  them. 
The  extent  of  the  fortifications,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  masonry,  the  huge  blocks 
employed  at  Tiryns  and  in  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  the  transport  and  fixing  of  which 
must  have  been  a  very  difficult  and  costlv 
operation,  the  style  of  the  architectural  orna- 
ments over  the  Lions'  Gate  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  so  es- 
tranged from  the  associations  of  later  Hel- 
lenic art,  all  predisposed  the  minds  of 
modern  travellers  and  archseologis,ts  to  accept 
generally  the  tradition  of  antiquity  that  at 
j  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  we  have  remains  of  the 
!  heroic  age.  There  is  no  spot  in  Greece 
where  the  admonitus  loci  has  acted  more 
strongly  on  the  imagination  than  Mycenje. 
The  traveller,  as  he  comes  over  the  moun- 
tain pass  from  the  interior,  looks  down  on 
the  ancient  kindom  of  the  Atreidae,  as 
Orestes  is  invited  to  look  down  on  it  in  the 
'Electra'  of  Sophocles;  when  again  he 
stands  within  the  Akropolis,  and  from  its  dis- 
mantled walls  looks  out  on  the  plain  of  Argo- 
lis  below  him,  with  Tiryns  and  Nauplia  and 
the  sea  in  the  distance,  and  the  Heraion  and 
Argos  on  either  side,  he  is  reminded  of  that 
ancient  Watchman  who  tells  us  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  '  Agamemnon'  how  long  he  had 
strained  his  weary  eyes  looking  out  for  the 
beacon-light  which  was  to  tell  of  the  capture 
of  Troy.  But  it  is  in  the  Gateway  of  the 
Lions  that  these  associations  crowd  on  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  intensity.  To  the 
believer  in  the  tale  of  Troy  the  very  stones  of 
this  threshold  seem  to  give  back  a  faint  echo 
of  that  far-otf  day  when  Agamemnon,  in  the 
first  flush  of  dear-bought  victory,  entered 
that  fatal  gateway  unheeding  the  warning 
voice  of  Cassandra  in  his  ear. 
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Tlius  it  was  that  most  of  the  travellers 
who  visited  Mycenre  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  gazed  on  its  remtiins  with  a  reverent 
faith,  something  like  that  with  which  pil- 
grims to  some  timediallowed  shrine  regard 
the  jealously  guarded  relics  which  they  are 
at  length  permitted  to  behold.  But,  if  the 
mere  aspect  of  so  famous  a  site  suggested  so 
much  to  the  archjeologist,  what  might  not 
he  expected  from  its  systematic  exploration  ? 
From  the  time  of  GcU  and  Dodwel!  to  our 
own  generation,  the  excavation  of  Mycenae 
has  been  earnestly  desired  by  those  who 
have  most  studied  the  antiquities  and  to- 
pography of  Greece.  We  shall  not  now  stop 
to  enquire  why  so  obvious  an  enterprise  was 
not  under  taken  long  ago,  either  by  the  Greek 
Government  or  by  some  private  society ; 
our  business  here  is  to  show  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  untiring  enthu- 
siasm and  liberality  of  one  man.  aided  by 
his  indefatigable  wife,  whose  achievement  en- 
titles him  to  the  gratitude  not  of  Greece 
mercl)',  but  of  all  civilised  races  so  long  as 
the  human  I'ast  shall  have  any  interest  for 
mankind. 

In  the  year  1874  Dr.  Schliemann  first 
made  some  tentative  diggings  within  the 
Akropolis  at  Mycenae.  The  results  were  en- 
couraging ;  but  it  was  not  till  August,  1876, 
that,  having  obtained  the  necessary  permis- 
sion from  the  Greek  Government,  he  began 
the  work  of  exploration  on  an  adequate  scale. 
The  three  objects  to  which  he  first  addressed 
himself  were  the  clearing  out  the  Treasury 
nearest  the  Lions'  Gate,  the  removal  of  the 
ruins  which  blocked  up  the  gate  itself,  and 
the  digging  a  deep  trench  from  north  to 
south  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Akropolis, 
where  he  had  already  sunk  shafts  in  1874. 
This  part  of  the  citadel  falls  with  a  consider- 
able slope  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Akro- 
polis to  the  north-east,  and  here  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann encountered  a  great  depth  of  soil, 
])artly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  detritus 
from  the  rocky  ground  above.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  soil  various  specimens  of  archaic 
potter}-,  and  implements,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties in  metal,  bone,  or  cla}',  were  found  in 
abundance.  Soon  lines  of  walls  built  of  un- 
wrought  stones  in  Cyclopean  masonry  began 
to  appear ;  then  stelce  or  tombstones  of  cal- 
careous stone,  on  which  were  rude  figures  in 
relief  ;  four  of  these  tombstones  stood  in  a 
line  north  and  south,  and  scattered  about 
were  fragments  of  others.  The  ground  on 
which  these  tombstones  stood  was  a  circular 
area  90  feet  in  diameter,  enclosed  all  round 
by  a  double  row  of  parallel  rectangular  slabs 
of  calcareous  stone.  These  slabs  were 
originally  set  on  end  in  a  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  position,  and  held  together  by  cross 


slabs,  which  have  been  fitted  on  to  their  up- 
per ends  with  a  mortice  and  tenon  joint. 
The  southern  part  of  this  enclosing  circle 
rested  on  a  massive  rough-hewn  w:dl  of  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  which  was  evidently  built 
to  bring  the  earth  within  the  circular  area 
up  to  a  level,  as  the  ground  here  falls  ab- 
ruptly towards  the  outer  wall  of  tl«e  citadel. 
Immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
circular  area  were  a  number  of  foundation 
walls  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  enclosing  spaces 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  the  rooms  and 
corridors  of  houses  of  a  prehistoric  period, 
and  all  these  foundations  lying  round  the  cir- 
cular area  are  bounded  by  a  Cj^clopean  wall, 
which,  starting  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Lions'  Gate,  runs  for  some  distance  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  then,  turning  at  a 
right  angle  nearly  to  the  west,  is  continued 
to  the  western  outer  wall  of  the  citadel. 

The  whole  space  enclosed  between  this 
inner  wall  and  the  western  outer  wall  ap- 
pears on  Dr.  Schliemann's  plan  like  a  teme- 
nos,  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  tlie  Akropo- 
lis for  some  special  purpose,  while  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tombstones  within  the  circular 
area  at  once  suggested  that  it  had  been  a 
place  of  sepulture.  Going  lower  here  Dr. 
Schliemann  soon  came  on  vestiges  which 
confirmed  this  opinion.  At  the  depth  of 
3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  tombstones  he 
found  two  oblong  blocks  of  stone,  5  feet  7 
inches  long,  1  foot  broad,  and  7  inches 
thick,  lying  one  on  the  other  ;  and  at  their 
south  end  a  smaller  slab  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion ;  below  these  occurred  here  and  there 
small  quantities  of  black  ashes,  in  which 
were  studs  plated  with  gold,  and  other  cu- 
rious objects.  On  reaching  the  native  rock 
a  quadrangular  tomb  cut  in  the  rock  was 
discovered  (No.  1  of  Plan  B).  This  tomb 
at  the  brink  was  21  feet  6  inches  long  by 
10  feet  4  inches  in  width,  but  this  area  was 
much  reduced  at  the  bottom  by  a  wall  faced 
with  schistous  slabs,  which  lined  the  four 
sides  of  the  cutting  to  a  height  of  6^  feet, 
and  projected  all  round  3  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  rock.  At  the  bottom  of  this  grave, 
15  feet  below  the  level  of  the  rock,  and  27 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  before 
the  excavations.  Dr.  Schliemann  found  a 
layer  of  pebbles,  on  which  lay  the  remains 
of  three  bodies,  distant  3  feet  from  one  an- 
other. From  the  marks  of  fire  on  the  peb- 
bles and  round  these  remains,  and  from  the 
undisturbed  state  of  the  ashes.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann concludes  that  these  three  bodies  had 
been  partially  burnt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grave.  All  three  had  been  placed  with 
their  heads  to  the  east,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  forcibly  squeezed  into  the  space  left 
for  them    between   the  lininof  walls,  which 
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did  not  exceed  5  feet  6  inches.  The  body 
which  lay  at  the  north  end  of  the  tomb  had 
the  face  covered  with  a  heavy  gold  mask 
(No,  4'73),  and  on  the  breast  was  a  gold 
breastplate,  15|  inches  long  and  9|-  inches 
broad  (No.  458).  On  removing  these  a 
sight  so  marvellous  presented  itself  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Dr.  Schliemann  that 
we  must  let  him  tell  the  tale  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  The  round  face,  with  all  its  flesh,  had  been 
wonderfully  preserved  under  its  ponderous 
gold  mask ;  there  was  no  vestige  of  hair,  but 
both  eyes  were  perfectly  visible,  also  the 
mouth,  which,  owing  to  the  enormous  weight 
that  had  pressed  on  it,  was  wide  open  and 
showed  thirty-two  beautiful  teeth.  .  .  .  The 
nose  was  entirely  gone.  The  body  having 
been  too  long  for  the  space  between  the  two 
inner  walls  of  the  tomb,  the  head  had  been 
pressed  in  such  a  manner  on  the  breast  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  shoulders  was  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  line  with  the  vertex  of  the  head. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  gold  breastplate,  so 
little  had  been  preserved  of  the  breast  that 
the  inner  side  of  the  spine  was  visible  in  many 
places.  In  its  squeezed  and  mutilated  state 
the  body  measured  only  2  feet  4^  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the 
loins ;  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  did  not 
exceed  1  ft.  IJ  in.  and  the  breadth  of  the  chest, 
1ft.  3  in.  Such  had  been  the  pressure  of  the 
debris  and  stones  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  thickness  of  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  The 
colour  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy.  The  forehead  was  ornamented 
with  a  plain  round  leaf  of  gold,  and  a  still  larger 
one  was  lying  on  the  right  eye.  I  further  ob- 
served] a  large^and'a  small  gold  leaf  on  the 
breast  below  the  gold  breast  cover,  and  a  large 
one  just  above  the  right  thigh.'   (p.  296.) 

These  remains  were  of  course  in  a  very 
crumbling  and  evanescent  condition,  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  fearing  that  they  would 
not  long  resist  the  impact  of  the  external 
air,  had  a  painting  made  at  once,  from 
which  a  cut  is  given  in  his  book.  The 
body,  however,  held  out  two  days,  when  it 
was  rendered  hard  and  solid  by  the  in- 
genuity of  a  druggist  from  Argos,  who 
poured  over  it  a  solution  of  gum  sandarac 
and  alcohol. 

Across  the  loins  lay  a  gold  sword  belt,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  fragment  of  a 
double-edged  bronzed  sword  was  firmly  at- 
tached. On  the  right  lay  two  bronze 
swords,  the  handle  of  one  of  which  is  of 
bronze  thickly  plated  with  gold  and  richly 
ornamented.  The  handle  of  the  other 
sword  and  the]scabbards  of  both  must  have 
been  of  wood,  as  oblong  and  circular  gold 
plates,  ornamented  with  designs  in  relief, 
were  lying  alongside  the  sword  blades,  just 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  them  had 


they  been  attached  to  wood  since  decayed. 
Near  the  swords  was  found  a  tassel  made  of 
long  shreds  of  very  thin  gold  plate,  which 
probably  was  attached  to  a  sword-belt.  At 
the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  foot  to  the 
right  of  the  body  were  lying  eleven  bronze 
swords  mostly  decayed.  There  were  in  the 
same  part  of  the  tomb  124  round  studs, 
plain  or  ornamented,  of  which  the  two  larg- 
est are  the  size  of  five-franc  pieces ;  and  six 
ornaments,  which  Dr.  Schhemann  calls 
crosses,  but  which  might  be  better  described 
as  lozenge-shaped.  All  these  ornaments 
were  of  wood  plated  with  gold. 

To  the  right  of  the  body  was  a  large  gold 
drinking  cup,  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  one 
handle  (No.  475),  encircled  with  a  row  of 
arched  ornaments  in  repousse  work,  which 
have  a  curious  resemblance  in  outline  to  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct.  At  the  south  end  of  this 
tomb  were  fifteen  swords,  of  which  ten  were 
placed  at  the  feet,  and  between  this  body 
and  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tomb  was 
a  large  heap  of  broken  swords,  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  calculates  to  have  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty,  also  a  few  bronze  knives. 

The  remains  of  the  central  body  appeared 
to  have  been  disturbed  after  interment. 
The  layer  of  clay  and  the  upper  layer  of 
pebbles  with  which  the  other  two  bodies 
and  their  ornaments  had  been  covered  had 
been  removed  from  this  one,  which  was 
moreover  nearly  destitute  of  gold  orna- 
ments. Dr,  Schliemann  thinks  that  some 
sacrilegious  marauder  of  later  times  must 
have  sunk  a  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  tomb 
and  plundered  this  part  of  the  grave.  This 
would  account  for  the  gold  studs  and  other 
objects  which  he  found  scattered  in  the  up- 
per soil  in  digging  down  to  this  tomb 
(p.  152),  and  which  may  have  been  dropped 
by  the  plunderer  in  his  hasty  raid.  The 
catalogue  of  what  was  found  in  this  won- 
derftil  tomb  is  not  yet  finished.  Besides 
the  objects  already  enumerated  which  were 
found  on  or  near  the  three  bodies,  Dr, 
Schliemann  mentions  two  more  gold  cups; 
the  remains  of  a  vase  partly  of  silver  and 
partly  of  copper  plated  with  gold,  which 
must,  when  entire,  have  been  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  1  foot  8  inches  for 
the  widest  part  of  the  body ;  eight  large 
pommels  for  sword  hilts,  of  Avhich  seven 
were  carved  in  alabaster,  and  one  of  wood, 
all  ornamented  with  gold  nails  ;  also  a  large 
alabaster  vase,  of  which  the  mouth  was 
mounted  in  bronze  plated  with  gold,  and 
which  contained  a  quantity  of  studs  which 
had  been  originally  of  wood  plated  with 
gold.  No  less  than  340  of  the  gold  plates 
of  these  studs  were  found  in  the  tomb. 
Many  of  them  v,  ere  richly  embossed  with 
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patterns,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
This  tomb  also  contained  many  fragments 
of  "wooden  instruments  and  boxes,  among 
which  the  most  interesting  were  two  sides  of 
a  small  quadrangular  casket,  on  each  of 
which  was  carved  in  relief  a  lion  and  a 
dog.  Food  seems  also  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  this  tomb,  as  a  number  of  oyster 
shells,  and  among  them  several  unopened 
oysters,  were  found  in  it,  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  boar's  teeth. 

As  Dr.  Schlicmann  continued  to  explore 
the  ground  within  the  circular  enclosure,  he 
soon  came  on  other  tombs,  the  contents  of 
which  were  equally  surprising.  We  will 
take  the  largest  of  tliese  (No.  4  of  Plan  B). 
Digging  through  a  part  of  the  circular  area 
where  no  tombstone  stood,  he  found  black 
soil,  which  had  evidently  never  been  dis- 
turbed since  a  remote  antiquity,  and  at  20 
feet  below  the  surface  he  struck  upon  an  el- 
liptical mass  of  masonry  with  a  large  opening 
like  a  well.  At  the  depth  of  6^  feet  below  was 
a  tomb  hewn  in  the  rock  24  feet  long,  18^ 
feet  broad  ;  the  bottom  of  this  tomb  was 
0  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  upper  soil. 
All  round  the  sides  was  a  slanting  wall  of 
schist  7  feet  8  inches  high,  which  projected 
4  feet,  and  thus  considerably  diminished 
the  area  of  the  tomb  at  the  bottom,  on 
which  lay  the  remains  of  five  men,  three 
with  the  head  to  the  east,  the  other  two 
with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  bodies  had 
evidently  been  burnt  on  the  spot  where 
they  lay,  as  was  proved  by  the  abundance  of 
ashes  on  and  about  each  corpse,  and  the 
marks  of  fire  on  the  pebbles  and  the  schist. 
I'pon  the  remains  of  the  bodies  lay  a  layer 
?>  or  4  inches  thick  of  white  clay,  on  which 
was  a  second  layer  of  pebbles.  On  remov- 
ing these  layers  a  ti'easure  equal  in  interest 
and  value  to  that  of  the  tomb  already  de- 
scribed was  suddenly  revealed.  As  the  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  this  one  tomb  oc- 
cupies not  less  than  seventy-four  pages  of 
the  volume  before  us,  we  can  only  indicate 
here  the  principal  classes  of  objects  discov- 
ered. On  the  faces  of  three  out  of  the  five 
men  here  interred  had  been  massive  gold 
masks.  Two  of  these  bodies  had  a  large  gold 
breastplate,  and  close  to  the  head  of  one  was 
a  magnificent  gold  crown  (No.  337).  To  the 
thigh  bone  of  one  of  the  bodies  was  at- 
tached a  gold  band,  supposed  to  have  served 
for  fastening  the  greave,  knemis.  In  the 
same  precious  material  were  three  shoulder 
belts ;  ten  plates  to  cover  the  pommels  of 
sword  hilts;  the  remains  of  a  sceptre,  or 
perhaps  a  caduceus  (p.  287,  Nos.  451-2), 
richly  inlaid  with  rock  crystal ;  an  unusually 
large  and  massive  armlet ;  two  large  signet 
rings,  on  one  of  which  a  hunting  scene  and 


on  the  other  a  battle  were  engraved  in  in- 
taglio ;  not  to  mention  endless  studs  and 
smaller  personal  ornaments.  This  tomb, 
like  the  one  already  described,  had  its  lit- 
tle armoury  of  weapons.  No  less  than  forty- 
six  bronze  swords,  more  or  lessfrasmentary, 
were  taken  from  it.  With  these  were  found 
several  alabaster  pommels  of  swords  and  frag- 
ments of  wooden  scabbards,  together  with 
the  gold  plates  with  which  they  were  once 
ornamented,  and  the  gold  pins  and  nails  with 
which  these  ornaments  were  fastened.  Lan- 
ces, too,  were  not  wanting;  the  wooden 
shafts,  though  seeming  entire  on  their  first 
discovery,  crumbled  away  on  exposure 
to  air.  In  one  place  thirty -five  aiTOw-hcads 
of  obsidian  lay  in  a  heap;  their  wooden 
shafts  had  perished  either  from  decay  or 
cremation.  Oyster  shells  and  unopened  oys- 
ters here,  as  in  the  tomb  already  described, 
indicated  that  the  living  had  not  forgotten 
to  provide  food  for  the  dead  ;  but  this  tomb 
contained  in  addition  a  whole  batter ie  dc  cuis- 
ine, in  the  shape  of  thirty-two  large  copper 
cauldrons,  and  other  vessels  of  copper  which 
stood  upright  along  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 
The  cauldrons  must  be  among  the  largest 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Hellenic 
antiquity.  Three  of  these  have  a  diameter 
ranging  from  14  to  20  inches.  Most  of 
these  vessels  bore  signs  of  having  been  long 
used  on  the  fire.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  analogy  of  the  famous 
Royal  tomb  near  Kertch,  called  the  Koul 
Oba,  that  remains  of  food  would  be  found 
in  these  cauldrons.  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case,  but  one  of  them  con- 
tained no  less  than  100  large  and  small 
wooden  studs,  plated  with  gold.  We  will 
conclude  our  list  of  the  objects  found  in  this 
tomb  by  drawing  attention  to  the  nine  gold 
cups,  one  of  which.  No.  344,  weighs  four 
pounds  Troy  ;  the  two  wine  jugs,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver ;  the  ox's  head  of 
silver  with  horns  of  gold.  No.  327  ;  the  sil- 
ver vase  in  the  form  of  a  stag.  No.  376, 
and  the  three-handled  alabaster  cup.  No. 
356. 

We  must  now  describe  the  contents  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  tomb  (No.  3  of  Plan  B), 
rather  more  than  16  feet  long  and  10  feet 
broad,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lined  with  slop- 
ing walls  of  schist  and  clay,  like  those  al- 
I'eady  described.  In  this  tomb  were  the 
remains  of  three  persons,  thought  to  be  wo- 
men on  account  of  the  smalluess  of  the 
bones,  and  particularly  the  teeth,  and  the 
quantity  of  female  ornaments.  All  had 
the  head  turned  to  the  east.  Under 
and  above  them  was  the  usual  layer  of 
pebbles.  The  bottom  of  the  tomb  was 
nearly   30    feet  below  the   surface  of   the 
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upper  soil.  The  bodies  liad  evidently 
been  burnt  as  they  lay,  and  were  literally 
laden  with  jewels,  all  of  which  bore  marks 
of  tire  and  smoke.  The  ornaments  were  for 
the  most  plates  of  gold  with  a  design  in 
repousse  work.  Of  these  no  less  than  701 
were  collected,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  strewn  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  sep- 
ulchre before  the  funeral  pyre  was  prepared, 
and  the  rest  laid  on  the  bodies  before  the 
fire  was  kindled.  The  subjects  of  the  de- 
signs are  a  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  a  flower,  a 
butterfly,  various  spiral  patterns,  all  con- 
tained within  the  circle  of  a  disk.  Other 
plates  again  were  cut  in  outline,  so  as  to 
imitate  fan-shaped  leaves.  In  another  class 
of  jewels  animals  or  the  human  figure  were 
not  relieved  on  a  ground,  but  embossed  and 
cut  out  in  outline,  like  the  emblemata  of  later 
Greek  art.  Among  these  designs  we  find 
three  gryphons  (No.  261),  a  crouching  lion,  a 
naked  female  figure  with  a  dove  flying  from 
each  shoulder,  and  another  perched  on  her 
head  (Nos.  267,  268),  another  draped  figure, 
the  hands  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  bosom 
(No.  273),  butterflies,  cuttle-fish,  lions,  hip- 
pocampi, sphinxes,  and  other  varieties  of  ani- 
mal life.  In  some  of  these  ornaments  quad- 
rupeds or  birds  are  combined  in  pairs,  and 
rest  on  a  triple  branch  growing  like  a  palm. 
These  seemed  to  have  formed  the  heads 
of  pins  for  brooches.  On  the  head 
of  the  persons  interred  was  found  a 
magnificent  crown  {stephanos*)  2  ft.  1  in. 
long,  formed  by  a  band  tapering  to  both 
ends,  in  which  were  set  thirty-six  large 
leaves,  which  must  have  stood  upright  (p.  185, 
No.  281),  There  were  also  five  diadems 
similar,  but  much  less  rich  in  character,  and 
a  number  of  detached  flowers  and  stars 
made  in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity  of 
gold,  agate,  and  amber  beads  in  this  tomb 
shows  that  many  necklaces  must  have  been 
deposited  in  it.  Three  small  rectangular  or- 
naments of  gold,  of  an  oblong  form  and 
perforated  through  their  length,  may  have 
formed  part  of  necklaces,  if  they  were  not 
mounted  in  swiv^el  rings.  On  one  side  of 
each  of  these  a  design  is  rudely  carved  in 
intaglio.  The  three  subjects  are,  a  man, 
perhaps  Herakles,  fighting  with  a  lion,  two 
warriors  fighting,  and  a  lion  kneeling  on  rocky 
ground  and  looking  back  as  if  wounded. 
Some  curious  ornaments,  composed  of  spi- 
rals of  fine  gold  wire,  may  be  parts  of  neck- 
laces or  bracelets,  while  other  combinations 

*  We  have  followed  Dr.  Schliemann  in  de- 
scribinfij  this  and  other  gold  ornamental  bands 
as  crowns,  but  the  form  of  these  bauds  is  more 
like  that  of  the  mitra  worn  as  part  of  the 
Greek  panoply  on  the  front  of  the  body,  and 
their  scale  seems  too  large  for  a  headdress. 


of  spirals  may  have  been  used,  as  Dr. 
Schliemann  conjectures,  to  bind  together 
separate  tresses  and  locks  of  hair.  The 
provision  for  the  toilet  for  the  nether  world 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  remains  of  a  gold 
comb  with  teeth  of  bone,  two  small  boxes 
of  gold,  and  three  large  vases  in  the  sanje 
metal,  all  with  covers  fastened  on  with  gold 
wires  in  a  very  primitive  manner;  an  ala- 
baster scoop  (No.  325)  fashioned  as  if  to 
represent  a  hollow  formed  by  two  hands  in 
juxtaposition.  Such  objects  maybe  regard- 
ed as  the  prototypes  of  the  j^yxides  and  other 
rnundus  muliebris  so  often  found  in  Greek 
tombs,  and  of  which  they  at  once  remind  the 
archaeologist;  but  some  of  the  other  antiqui- 
ties found  in  this  tomb  are  quite  new  to  us, 
as  for  instance  the  four  rectangular  boxes 
(see  No.  323)  made  of  sheet  copper,  each 
of  which  is  10  in.  long,  5  in,  high,  and  4^ 
in,  wide,  which  were  found  filled  with  fairly 
preserved  wood,  and  which  it  is  supposed  had 
been  covered  with  a  thick  wooden  plate. 
These  were  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  dead, 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  conjectures  that  they 
may  have  been  pillows.  Kemains  of  wood 
were  also  found  in  twelve  gold  hollow  tubes  ; 
these  probably  belong  to  distaffs  or  spindles, 
and  the  two  silver  rods  which  have  been 
plated  with  gold,  and  which  terminate  in 
crystal  knobs,  were  probably  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  three  other  tombs, 
though  not  quite  so  remarkable  as  those 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  contained 
much  that  is  new  to  us,  and  worthy  of  a 
careful  study.  But  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  splendour  and  variety  of  these  ob- 
jects without  reference  to  the  cuts  and  en- 
gravings with  which  this  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

Such  were  the  marvellous  contents  of  the 
five  tombs  within  the  circular  enclosure  on 
the  Akropolis.  But  the  treasure  was  not 
yet  exhausted,  for  close  to  the  circular  area 
was  a  rectangular  cutting  in  the  rock,  lined 
with  a  roughly-built  wall  of  stones  on  its 
eastern  and  northern  faces.  On  excavating 
here  no  remains  of  bodies  or  evidence  of 
cremation  were  detected,  but  several  curious 
objects,  similar  to  those  deposited  in  the 
five  tombs,  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ob- 
jects were  a  gold  couching  lion,  evidently 
the  ornament  of  a  large  fibula  ;  four  gold 
cups,  of  which  the  handles  terminate  in 
dogs'  heads  at  their  upper  attachment  to 
the  rim ;  and  two  large  gold  rings.  On  the 
oval  chaton  of  one  of  these  (p.  354,  No. 
530)  is  represented  a  most  curious  scene. 
On  the  left  a  female  figure  is  seated  on  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  possibly  intended  for  a 
palm  tree  ;  behind  her  a  smaller  figure  ap- 
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pears  to  be  gatlicrina;  fruit  from  one  of  the 
branches;  in  her  left  hand  the  seated  figure 
holds  out  three  poppy-heads;  before  her 
stands  another  female  figure  advancing  her 
right  hand  as  if  to  receive  the  poppy-heads ; 
and  between  these  two  figures  another 
smaller  female  figure  stands  immediately  in 
front  of  the  knees  of  the  seated  figure, 
holding  up  a  flower  as  if  oftering  it.  Be- 
hind the  taller  standing  figure,  and  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  ;5cei1e,  is  another  fe- 
male figure  holding  flowers  in  either  hand. 
]>etwcen  the  seated  figure  and  the  taller 
figure  standing  in  front  of  her  we  see  a 
double-edged  battle-axe,  or,  perhaps,  a  pair 
of  such  axes.  Between  the  two  taller 
standing  figures  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
Palladium,  in  the  hand  of  which  is  a  spear 
held  very  much  as  it  is  shown  in  the  ancient 
representation  of  the  Palladium.  Between 
this  figure  and  the  top  of  the  tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  scene  we  see  the  sun 
and  crescent  moon,  below  which  is  a 
double  Avavy  line  bent  round  in  a  curve, 
which  may  represent  the  sea.  Behind  the 
standing  figure  on  the  extreme  left  six  ob- 
jects are  ranged  on  the  edge  of  the  chaton, 
so  as  to  follow  its  curve.  These  objects 
are  thouglit  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  masks 
representing  Corinthian  helmets.  "We  have 
examined  them  repeatedly  with  a  powerful 
lens,  and  can  only  see  in  them  the  faces  of 
lions  or  panthers ;  the  ears,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  are  entirely  feline  in  charac- 
ter. The  dresses  of  all  the  female  figures 
arc  very  curious.  Across  the  skirts  of  the 
two  standing  figures  are  raised  horizontal 
ridges  wlsicli  may  be  the  edges  of  upper 
garments  falling  over  the  innermost  gar- 
ment. Un  the  surface  of  the  skirts  zigzag 
lines  may  be  traced  which  probably  repre- 
sent embroidered  patterns ;  on  one  figure 
this  pattern  looks  like  overlapping  scales. 

The  intaglio  on  the  oval  chaton  of  the 
other  gold  ring  presents  an  equally  strange 
subject.  Here  we  sec  t\vo  parallel  rows  of 
animals'  heads,  between  which  is  a  row  of 
small  disks  of  bosses.  In  the  upper  row 
an  ox's  head  is  placed  between  two  heads 
which,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safest  to  consider 
as  representing  lions  ;  in  the  lower  row  there 
is  a  counterchange  ;  between  two  oxen's 
lieads  is  a  single  lion's  head.  On  the  ex- 
treme left  is  what  looks  like  wheat  ears 
growing  from  a  single  stem,  and  opposite,  on 
the  extreme  right,  is  a  single  plant  or  flower. 

We  have  now  indicated  the  main  features 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  memorable  di.scoverv  in 
the  Mycenajan  citadel ;  and  here  several  ques- 
tions naturally  present  themselves.  To 
what  race  and  period  are  we  to  assign  the 
remains  in  these  tombs  ?    Are  thev  Hellenic 


or  prjB-Hellenic  ?  What  is  their  relation 
chronologically  to  that  ancient  citadel  within 
the  walls  of  which  they  were  found  ?  ]^id 
the  lions  over  the  gateway  guard  this  im- 
mense sepulchral  treasure,  and  for  Iiow 
long  ?  "What,  again,  is  their  connection  with 
the  buildings  popularly  called  Treasuries, 
below  the  Akropolis  ?  Do  the  legends  of 
the  house  of  the  Atreida}  throw  any  light  on 
these  sepulchral  remains  within  their  citadel.' 
And,  again,  do  these  remains  illustrate  or 
corroborate  these  legends  ? 

Before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plicated problem  involved  in  these  questions, 
it  may  be  well  to  interrogate  the  remains 
themselves  and  ascertain  what  evidence  ar- 
chteology  can  extract  from  them.  Now  in  the 
outset  of  such  an  enquiry  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  contents  of  these  tombs  show 
us,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  that 
the  same  custom  which  prevailed  through 
the  ancient  pagan  world  generally  prevailed 
also  at  Mycenae,  The  dead  were  regarded  as 
personages  deserving  of  pious  attention  from 
the  living,  and  therefore  their  sepulchres  were 
furnished  with  such  things  as  in  this  life 
they  took  delight  in.  The  sentiment  con- 
veyed in  Virgil's  well-known  lines— 

'  QuiE  gratia  currum 
Armorumciue  fuit  vivis     . 

eadem  scquitur  tellure  repostos' — 

was  not  confined  to  Greece  and  Italv. 
Modern  research  has  shown  how  the  Scandi- 
navian, Celtic,  or  Scythian  warrior  was  bu- 
ried not  only  with  his  armour  and  weapons, 
but  with  his  war  chariot,  his  horse,  and  some- 
times with  abundant  supplies  of  raiment, 
food,  and  wine  for  his  banquets  in  the  other 
world.  AVe  also  know  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  deceased,  was 
the  preciousness  of  the  otteriugs  deposited 
with  him  in  the  tomb.'  Now  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  from  the  large  amount  of 
gold  found  in  the  Mycenaean  tombs,  that  the 
bodies  so  lavishly  decorated  were  those  of 
personages  distinguished  in  their  day  for 
wealth  and  power;  and,  if  this  was  tlie  case, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  art  employed  in 
fashioning  all  this  gold  into  ornaments  was 
the  best  art  which  was  available  in  Mycena* 
at  the  time  when  the  deposit  of  this  treasure 
was  made. 

If  the  criteria  by  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  judging  of  the  art  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  ancient  races  are  applied  to  these  My- 
cena3an  antiquities,  we  shall  find  that  they 
rank  very  low  in  the  scale.  They  present  to 
us,  it  is  true,  considerable  vigour  and  inven- 
tion in  the  designing  of  mere  patterns  and 
ornaments,  but  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  representation  of  animal  life  is  attempted. 
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we  see  a  feebleness  of  execiitioTi,  the  result 
of  barbarous  ignorance  ;  those  qualities  and 
proportions  of  visible  nature  on  the  observa- 
tion of   which  the  representation  of  organic 
beings  in  art  depends  are  either   not   per- 
ceived at  all  or  are  so  rendered  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible.    In  support  of  this  criticism  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the    illustrations 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  are  sufficiently 
faithful  to  give  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
originals  a  fair  impression   of  their  merits. 
To    begin  with    the    gold   masks.     Two    of 
these  are  so  crushed  out  of  shape  that  per- 
haps   it  is    hardly  fair  to  subject  them  to 
criticism,   but   the  other   two   (No.  331,  p. 
220, and  No.  474,  p.  289)  have  suffered  but 
little.     After  reading  Dr.  Schliemann's  glow- 
ing description  of  these   masks  on  the  first 
announcement  of  their  discovery,  we  confess 
that  it  was  not  without  a  shudder  that  we 
first  beheld  these  hideous  libels  on  the  '  hu- 
man  face    divine.'       As  representations   of 
life  we  can  hardly  rate  them   much  higher 
than  the  work  of  New  Zealanders  and  other 
savages.     In  No.  831  the  width  from  ear  to 
ear   is   so    disproportionate    that  the  whole 
mask  takes  the  form  of  an  oval  of  which  the 
longest  diameter  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
nose.     Let  us  hope  that   no  race  so  repul- 
sive as  this    specimen  ever  dwelt  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Atreidae.     The  other  mask.  No. 
474,    is    a    little    more    comely;    the    nose, 
though    almost   devoid    of   nostril,   has  the 
merit  of  being  straight,  and  the  moustache, 
beard,  and  eyebrows  are  tolerably  rendered. 
But  there  is  the  same  disproportionate  width 
from  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  to  the 
ears,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  model  the 
features.     Dr.  Schliemann  thinks  that  these 
masks  are  meant  to  be  jwrtraits  of  the  per- 
sons  on    whose    remains   they   were  found. 
This  is  more  than  probable,  and  the  artist 
may  have  had  the  assistance  of  a  squeeze  in 
clay  or  wax  taken  from  the  face  after  death. 
If  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  use  this  squeeze 
as  a  matrix,  he  may  have  obtained  a  cast  in 
relief  from  it.     Our  belief  is  that,   having 
obtained  such  a  cast  in  some  yielding  mate- 
rial, he  copied  that  by  hand,  caiving  it  out 
in  wood  or  some  material  hard  enough  to 
hammer  gold  upon.     AVe  may  thus  account 
for  the  curious  realism  in  such  details  as  the 
moustache  and  beard,  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  suggests  the  notion  that  oil  had  been 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  face  to  make  the 
mould  deliver,  as  is  done  now  hj  formatori. 
We  have  already    mentioned   that    on    the 
tombstones  above  the  sepulchres  were  sub- 
jects sculptured  in  relief.     On  one  of  these 
(p.   81)    in    an    oblong    sinking   is  a  figure 
standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  quadruped 
galloping,  which  we  must  assume  to  be  a 


horse,  in  spite  of  his  tail,  which  curls  up- 
wards like  an  angiy  bull's.  Before  the  head 
of  this  quadruped  a  figure  runs  brandishing 
a  falchion.  Another  tombstone  (p.  86)  has 
a  similar  design,  and  on  a  third  below  the 
figure  in  the  chariot  is  an  animal  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  describes  (p.  81)  as  a  'tolerably 
well-preserved  dog,  but  which  is  more  proba- 
bly a  lion  chasing  some  quadruped,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  inordinate  length  of  his 
tail,  we  might  call  a  deer.'  These  reliefs  are 
hardly  superior  to  the  rudest  specimens  of 
sculpture  over  the  doors  of  some  of  our 
Norman  churches.  Even  Dr.  Schliemann's 
enthusiasm  fails  him  here,  and  he  admits 
that  'the  men  and  animals  are  made  as 
rudely  and  in  as  puerile  a  manner  as  if 
they  were  the  primitive  artist's  first  essay 
to  represent  living  beings,'  The  same  in- 
capacity for  representing  the  forms  of  or- 
ganic life  appears  in  the  smaller  works  where 
human  figures  are  introduced. 

When  we  turn  from  the  representations 
of  the  human  figure  to  that  of  animals  in 
these  Mycenaean  antiquities,  we  see  that 
superiority  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower 
forms  of  organic  life  winch  is  characteristic 
of  very  early  art  in  many  barbarous  races. 
As  a  rule,  quadrupeds  are  more  correctly 
represented  than  men,  birds  than  quadru- 
peds, fishes  and  insects  than  birds.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  at  Mycenoe.  Of  ani- 
mals, the  lion  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
studied  and  the  best  understood.  It  is 
true  that  the  gold  mask  of  a  lion,  repre- 
sented on  p.  211,  fails  as  much  to  express 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  animal,  and 
errs  as  much  in  proportion,  as  the  human 
masks  already  noticed;  but  the  action  of 
the  lion  springing  on  his  prey  in  the  em- 
bossed plate,  No.  470,  is  expressed  with 
a  spirit  to  which  the  cut  in  the  work  before 
us  by  no  means  does  justice.  The  lion  (p. 
178,  No.  263)  in  repousse  work,  which  was 
probably  designed  as  an  ornament  to  be 
worn  on  a  garment,  is  also  not  without 
character,  though  rudely  beat  out  and 
treated  as  mere  decoration ;  but  in  the 
couching  lion  (p'.  361,  No.  532)  we  have 
an  animal  that  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
granite  lions  of  Egypt  and  the  bronze  lion 
weights  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nirarud. 
The  style  has  something  of  the  repose  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Egyptian  lions,  but 
in  the  modelling  Ave  trace  the  influence  of 
an  Asiatic  school.  Next  in  merit  to  this 
lion  must  rank  the  silver  ox's*  head  with  the 
two  long  gold  horns  and  a  gold  star  on  the 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  this  a  cow's  head,  but 
we  are  assured  by  naturalists  that  he  has  mis- 
taken the  sex. 
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forehead.  The  surface  of  the  silver  is  so 
much  corroded  as  to  detract  very  much 
from  the  eftect  of  this  head,  but  the  pro- 
portions are  well  preserved,  and,  judfj^ing 
from  the  muzzle,  which,  having  been  plated 
with  gold,  hiis  not  equally  decayed,  the 
modelling  must  have  been  very  fair,  A  stag 
(p.  257,  No.  370)  made  of  a  base  metal,  of 
Avhich  the  analysis  yielded  two-thirds  silver 
and  one-third  lead,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
primitive  attempt  to  represent  a  quadruped 
standing  on  his  legs  without  any  other  sup- 
port. The  result  is  somewhat  ungainly. 
The  body  of  the  stag  is  hollow,  and  on  his 
back  is  a  spout,  showing  that  the  form  of 
this  animal  has  been  adapted  for  a  vase. 

"When  we  pass  from  the  representation  of 
quadrupeds  to  the  lower  forms  of  life,  we 
find  fish,  probably  intended  for  the  dolphin 
and  the  sepia  or  octopus,  which  occur  fre- 
quently both  on  the  embossed  disks  (p.  166, 
No.  240)  and  also  (p.  268,  No.  424)  as  re- 
liefs without  a  background,  so  that  the  out- 
lined of  the  cuttle-fish  is  left  free.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  emhlemata  are  made 
which  we  find  in  later  Greek  art  attached  as 
ornaments  to  mirror  covers  and  vases.  No 
less  than  fifty -three  of  the  cuttle-fish  repre- 
sented (No.  424)  were  collected  out  of  one 
tomb.  Dr.  Schlieraaun  states  that  their 
perfect  similai'ity  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  they  were  all  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  They  may,  however,  have 
been  all  hammered  out  on  the  same  model, 
and  afterwards  united  in  pairs,  so  as  to 
present  the  same  relief  on  both  sides,  as 
Dr.  Schliemann  suggested  in  reference  to  a 
similar  class  of  ornaments  (p.  183),  The 
spirals  in  which  the  arms  of  the  octopus  ter- 
minate would  of  course  give  facilities  for 
fastening  them  as  oi'uaments  on  garments. 
Moths  arc  another  favourite  subject  with  the 
Mycenaean  goldsmiths.  AVe  find  them  on 
the  disks  and  also  separately  cut  oyt  like 
the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  curious,  on  comparing 
these,  to  see  how  carefully  some  of  them 
appeared  to  have  been  studied  from  nature, 
and  how  the  same  type  reappears  in  a  more 
conventional  form. 

The  patterns  borrowed  from  the  vegeta- 
ble world  arc  not  so  varied.  Among  the 
embossed  disks  of  which  so  large  a  number 
was  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  women  were 
fan-shaped  leaves  cut  out  of  gold  plates  in 
outline,  with  the  inner  markings  of  the  leaves 
raised  in  relief,  so  that  they  seem  like  bo- 
tanical diagrams.  In  another  place  are  two 
pomegranates  (p.  176,  Nos.  257,  258)  which 
have  evidently  formed  the  pendants  of  neck- 
laces. In  a  large  proportion  of  the  orna- 
ments, whether  disks  or  crowns,  the  basis  of 
the  pattern  is  a  circular  flower,  of  which  the 


leaves  are  sometimes  pointed,  and  some- 
times rounded  at  the  ends.  Sometimes 
again  these  leaves,  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  have  their  points  bent  in  the 
same  oblique  direction,  as  if  they  were 
obeying  the  force  of  a  whirling  movement. 
The  eftect  of  the  large  detached  flowers  is 
exceedingly  rich,  though  produced  by  a 
process  so  simple  that  a  modern  goldsmith 
might  despise  it.  The  separate  leaves  of 
the  flower  are  first  cut  out  of  thin  gold  plate  ; 
each  leaf  is  ornamented  with  bosses,  spirals, 
headings,  and  other  ornaments,  all  cut  out 
of  the  plate  in  relief  ;  these  leaves  are  then 
united  by  a  central  stud  or  plate,  which 
forms  the  eye  of  the  flower.  Each  leaf 
being  covered  with  raised  patterns,  a  great 
variety  of  light-reflecting  points  is  obtained 
from  a  very  small  surface  of  gold,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  very  striking. 

When  floral  forms  are  not  adopted,  round 
bosses  and  other  circular  patterns  and  com- 
binations of  spirals  are  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  patterns,  and  these  combinations  cf 
spirals  seem  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
the  facility  with  which  gold  wire  can  be 
worked  into  such  a  pattern,  as  is  shown  by 
the  spiral  bracelets  and  clasps  (p.  196).  In 
the  ornaments  which  the  Mycena?an  gold- 
smiths seem  to  have  applied  to  gold  we  are 
always  reminded  of  its  malleability  and  duc- 
tility ;  and  if  they  had  been  as  skilful  as 
later  goldsmiths  in  the  processes  of  casting, 
chasing,  and  soldering,  to  which  this  metal 
lends  itself  so  easilv,  their  ornaments  would 
have  had  a  different  character,  less  broad 
and  simple,  but  capable  of  greater  refine- 
ment of  execution  and  variety  of  composi- 
tion. Two  fragments  of  Mycena?an  gold- 
smith's work,  of  singular  beauty  and  unique 
of  their  kind,  must  not  be  passed  over  here. 
The  original  objects  to  which  these  two 
fragments  belonged  may  have  been  a  cadu- 
ceus,  as  one  of  the  pieces  represents  a  coiled 
snake,  the  other  part  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
which  had  enclosed  a  wooden  staff.  The 
cylinder  is  formed  of  four-lea\'ed  flowers 
united  at  the  points  of  their  leaves,  of  which 
the  edges  all  round  are  raised  so  as  to  form 
casemates  or  cloisons,  in  which  pieces  of 
rock-crystal  are  inlaid.  The  spaces  between 
each  pair  of  flowers  are  filled  with  pieces  of 
crystal,  all  nicelv  adjusted  to  their  places. 
In  like  manner  the  scales  of  the  serpent  are 
of  crystal  inlaid  in  gold  cloisonne  work.  Of 
these  crystal  inlays  one  only  had  fallen  out, 
though  the  surface  had  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire.  The  gold  vessels  found  in 
the  Mycena?an  tombs  are  chiefly  drinking 
cups  of  several  kinds.  The  prevailing  type 
is  a  one-handled  cup  tapering  more  or  less 
from   the   mouth   to   the   base,   so  that  the 
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form  may  be  likened  to  a  truncated  cone 
inverted.  In  another  type,  the  cup,  in  form 
something  like  a  modern  goblet,  springs 
from  a  stem  more  or  less  taper,  which  again 
spreads  out  at  the  base  into  a  circular  foot. 
In  cups  of  this  type  the  foot,  stem,  and  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  are  hammered  out  of  one 
plate  of  gold,  into  which  the  body  of  the  cup 
is  then  fitted  like  an  ^^^  into  an  egg-cup, 
and  riveted  by  gold  nails.  Two  of  these 
cups  are  loaded  with  some  other  n:etal  at 
the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  body. 
The  handles  are  rudely  formed  of  strips  of 
gold  bent  to  the  required  shape  and  riveted 
bv  gold  nails.  Tiie  forms  of  these  gold 
cups  are  somewhat  clumsy,  and  the  inele- 
gance of  itheir  design  is  evidently  due  to 
want  of  skill  in  metallurgv.  The  o-reat  e"ob- 
let  (p.  234,  No.  344)  must,  before  it  was 
crushed  in,  have  been  the  finest  of  all  the 
cups  in  design,  as  well  as  being  intrinsically 
the  most  valuable,  its  weight  being  four 
pounds  troy. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  richly  em- 
bossed gold  plates  which  once  decorated  the 
wooden  scabbards  and  the  hilts  and  pom- 
mels of  the  swords.  The  blades  of  these 
swords  are  of  bronze  and  many  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  length,  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  calculates  as  more  than  three 
feet.  These  swords  are  double-edged,  with 
a  high  projecting  ridge  or  thread  down  the 
centre  of  the  blade.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  were  used  like  rapiers 
for  thrusting  or  guarding.  Other  shorter 
swords  seem  to  have  been  used  like  a  fal- 
chion only  for  delivering  a  chopping  blow, 
as  they  have  only  one  edge.  All  these 
swords  are  beautifully  made. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  direct  attention 
to  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  style 
and  fabric  in  the  Mycensean  antiquities. 
The  exceeding  strangeness  of  their  aspect 
led  to  some  mystification  on  their  first  exhi- 
bition. The  extreme  antiquity  claimed  for 
these  objects  by  Dr.  Schliemaim  was  strong- 
ly contested.  It  was  said  that  many  of 
them  were  as  late  as  the  Byzantine  period  ; 
the  ornaments  were  said  to  be  not  Hellenic 
but  rather  Celtic  in  character.  It  was  even 
insinuated  that  they  had  been  brought  from 
other  localities  and  dexterously  inserted  in 
the  soil  of  Mycense  by  their  discoverer  ;  that 
he  had,  to  use  an  American  expression, 
'  salted  '  his  tombs.  These  doubts  and  in- 
sinuations would  be  hardly  worth  rroticing 
here  were  it  not  that  more  than  one  distin- 
guished archaeologist  helped  to  give  them 
currency,  misled,  as  they  have  since  frankly 
acknowledged,  by  first  impressions. 

That  these  antiquities  appear  on  their  first 
aspect  more  barbarous   than  Hellenic  may 


be  admitted,  but  the  patient  student  will  not 
fail  to  detect  many  links  by  which  they  may 
be  connected  with  archaic  Greek  art  as  we 
have  hitherto  known  it  from  extant  speci- 
mens. In  order  to  discover  these  latent 
aflfinities  we  must  enquire  what  evidence  of 
the  earliest  stage  of  Greek  art  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  islands  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  especially  from 
Rhodes,  Melos,  Crete,  Santorin,  and  Cyprus, 
islands  which  lay  in  the  track  of  the  most 
ancient  Phoenician  navigation,  and  were 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early 
period.  From  these  islands  have  been  col- 
lected certain  gems  which  have  only  lately 
received  from  archseologists  the  attention 
they  deserved,  and  a  few  samples  of  them 
have  been  published  by  M.  F.  Lenormant  in 
the  'Revue  Archeologique,'  1S74,  p.  1,  PI. 
12,  and  also  byLudvvig  Ross,  in  his  '  Reisen,' 
iii.  p.  21.  These  gems  are  pebbles  of  crys- 
tal, sard,  onyx,  red  and  green  jasper,  stea- 
tite, and  other  stones  which  have  been  for 
the  most  part  roughly  wrought  into  the  form 
of  a  lens ;  some  few  are  rhomboid.  Both 
kinds  are  pierced,  evidently  to  be  strung  on 
a  necklace,  or  mounted  on  a  swivel  ring.  On 
these  stones  are  engraved,  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner, animals,  monstrous  combinations  of 
human  and  animal  forms  such  as  sphinxes, 
chimaeras,  &c.,  and  lastly  human  figures, 
one  of  which  probably  represents  Herakles 
fighting  with  the  lion,  another  perhaps  Pro- 
metheus with  the  vulture. 

These  intaglios  are  cut  with  a  rudeness 
which  shows  no  trace  of  the  influence  either 
of  the  Egyptian  scarab  or  the  Assyrian  en- 
graved cylinder,  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  imitated  by  the  Phoenician  and 
early  Greek  gem  engravers.  The  rude 
gems  from  the  Greek  islands  seem  to  carry 
us  back  to  some  remote  time  before  Hellen- 
ic art  had  any  style  of  its  own  ;  before  it 
was  sc^isibly,  if  at  all,  aflfected  by  foreign 
influences,  whether  Asiatic  or  Egyptian,  and 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  represented  on 
these  primitive  gems  are  such  as  would  be 
taken  direct  from  nature  by  a  semi-barbar- 
ous people.  On  these  gems,  as  in  the  similes 
of  Homer,  the  lion,  either  alone  or  devour- 
ing cattle  or  deer,  is  a  favourite  subject ; 
we  find,  too,  the  wild  goat  with  very  large 
horns,  which  still  inhabits  Crete,  and  was 
once  general  in  the  mountains  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
interesting  series  of  these  intagli  in  the 
Gem  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in- 
vite them  to  compare  their  rude  designs 
with  those  of  the  rings  in  gold  in  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  work ;  the  resemblances  will  be 
found  most  striking,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
jects and  general  design  and  execution,  but 
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also  iu  certain  minute  details.  Thus  on  a 
Museum  gem  is  a  female  figure  of  which  the 
dress  and  general  type  at  once  remind  us  of 
the  strange  ladies  on  the  Myceniean  gold 
ring,  No.  530  ;  on  another  Museum  gem  are 
two  warriors  fighting,  one  of  whom  is  armed 
with  a  very  long  oblong  shield,  with  straight 
parallel  sides,  but  curved  at  the  top — just 
such  a  shield  as  is  worn  by  one  of  the  war- 
riors on  the  Mycenajan  signet  ring,  No.  335. 
VV'e  find,  too,  on  one  of  the  Museum  gems  the 
same  irregular  wavy  lines  to  represent  water 
which  occur  below  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
Mycenaean  ring.  No.  530.  But  the  connex- 
ion between  these  gems  and  the  Mycenaean 
intagli  in  gold  does  not  end  here.  In  the 
tomb  (No.  3)  which  contained  the  bodies 
of  three  females  were  found  two  of  the  very 
gems  which  we  have  been  describing  (Nos. 
313  and  315).  It  should  be  here  noted 
that  six  gems  of  this  class  were  found  with 
other  very  ancient  objects  in  the  upper  soil 
above  the  tombs,  at  a  depth  ranging  from 
!0  to  13  feet  (p.  112),  and  three  more  were 
obtained  by  Dr.  Schlicmann  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ancient  site  where  once 
stood  the  Argive  Ileraion. 

Ruder  and  perhaps  even  more  ancient 
than  these  gems  are  the  little  marble  idols 
representing  a  naked  female  figure  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  Greek  islands. 
'I'hese  figures,  which  range  from  10  to  15 
inches  in  height,  remind  us  at  once  of  the 
rude  carvings  of  savage  races,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  ethnographical  collections.  The 
lower  limbs  are  indicated  by'  a  variation  in 
the  outline,  and  by  a  deep  line  of  demarca- 
tion cut  in  the  marble  to  show  that  they  are 
separable  one  from  the  otlier.  The  arms, 
tnarked  off  on  like  manner  by  a  deep  chan- 
nel, are  folded  on  the  breast ;  the  face  is 
featureless,  save  a  projection  which  serves 
to  represent  the  nose,  and  behind  this  face 
is  no  cranium,  only  a  slight  thickness  of 
marble.  The  one  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes these  figures  from  the  idols  of  more 
recent  savage  races  is  that  the  pelvis  is 
marked  very  distinctly  by  three  incised 
lines  which  form  an  equilateral  triangle.* 
Among  the  Mycena?an  antiquities  are  two 
little  gold  ornaments  representing  a  naked 
female  figure,  which,  from  the  doves  associ- 
ated with  it,  is  probably  a  very  early  type 
of  Aphrodite.  This  figure,  though  a  little 
less  rude  than  the  marble  idols,  has  the 
arms  folded  on  the  bosom  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  pelvis  is  in  like  manner  marked 

*  F.  Lenormant, '  Premieres  C/ivilisations,'  il. 
p.  376.  It  is  a  curious  illus^tration  of  this  primi- 
tive anatomatical  diagram  that  th(!  Greeks  called 
thip  part  of  the  body  Delta,  from  its  pupposed 
likeness  to  the  fourth  letter  in  their  alphabet. 


off  as  a  triangle,  though  in  the  work  before 
us  (p.  180,  Nos.  267,  268)  the  engraver, 
trusting  to  photographs,  without  seeing  the 
originals,  has  failed  to  detect  this  peculi- 
arity. 

We  have  now  to  call,  attention  to  cer- 
tain equally  rude  representations  of  the  hu- 
man figure  in  terra-cotta,  specimens  of  one 
variety  of  which  are  given  in  IMate  A  and 
]>  and  Mate  xvii.  Nos.  94-96.  These  terra- 
cottas, which  do  not  exceed  5  inches  in 
height,  are  rudely  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a  draped  female  figure,  only  to  be  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  two  slight  protuber- 
ances which  indicate  breasts.  From  the 
waist  downwards  the  draped  body  is  repre- 
sented as  a  round  column  which  spreads 
outw^ards  at  the  base.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  feet.  The  arms  project  on  each 
side  of  the  shoulder  like  the  ends  of  a  cres- 
cent, and  are  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  tippet, 
which  falls  as  low  as  the  waist,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  dress  by  stripes 
of  colour.  The  face  is  as  featureless  as  the 
little  marble  figures  already  described.  This 
is  the  type  which  Dr.  Schlicmann  believes 
to  be  an  idol  representing  the  cow-headed 
Ilera,  whose  horns  he  recognises  in  the 
arms  projecting  on  each  side.  That  these 
figures  are  idols  is  very  possible,  that  the 
position  of  the  arms  may  have  some  Hiera- 
tic significance,  and  that  it  may  possibly 
typify  the  crescent  moon,  may  be  conceded 
to  Dr.  Schliemann  ;  but,  after  a  study  of 
this  type  as  it  may  be  traced  through  the 
series  of  ancient  terra-cottas  from  lalysus 
and  Camirus  in  the  British  Museum,  we  fail 
to  recognise  any  horns  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently the  ingenious  identification  of  this 
tigure  with  the  Homeric  Hera  falls  to  the 
ground. 

In  another  variety  of  this  tyj)e  (pi.  C. 
fig.  1),  the  arms  are  folded  as  in  the  little 
marble  idols,  already  noticed.  The  great 
antiquity  of  both  these  types  might  be  in- 
ferred from  their  extreme  rudeness,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  single  specimen  by  Dr. 
Schlicmann  in  one  of  the  five  toml)s  shows 
that  they  were  in  existence  as  early  as  the 
date  of  those  tombs,  whatever  that  may  be. 
As  many  as  700  of  such  terra-cottas  were 
found  in  digging  through  the  stratum  of 
ancient  soil  above  the  tombs,  and  similar 
figures  were  found  in  digging  through  the 
passage  to  the  Treasury,  explored  by  Mad- 
ame Schliemann.  But  such  archaic  types  in 
terra-cotta  are  not  limited  to  Mycente  and 
Tiryns.  They  have  been  found  in  tombs  at 
Athens,  and  also  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  and 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  primitive  class 
as  the  rude  figures  of  horsemen  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Athens, 
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of  which  one  mutilated  specimen  occurred 
in  the  diggings  of  Mycenae.* 

In  digging  the  strata  of  soil  above  the 
tombs  Dr.  Schliemann  found  not  only  pot- 
sherds, such  as  earlier  travellers  had  remarked 
on  the  surface,  but  whole  vases,  and  in  the 
tombs  themselves  were  broken  vases.  One 
of  the  most  frequently  recurring  types  is 
that  figured  on  p.  64  (No.  25),  which  may 
thus  be  described : — The  body  is  nearly 
globular,  its  neck  serves  as  the  support  of 
the  two  handles  which  spring  from  either 
shoulder  of  the  vase.  The  neck  is  closed 
at  the  top,  the  mouth  of  the  vase  is  a  spout 
on  the  shoulder.  This  type  is  so  peculiar 
that  its  recurrence  in  various  localities  could 
not  have  been  due  to  any  chance  coinci- 
dence. We  find  it  in  Egypt,  in  Cyprus, 
and  forty-three  examples  of  it  were  ob- 
tained from  lalysus  in  Rhodes.  Another 
form  which  Mycenae  has  in  common  with 
lalysns  is  the  goblet  type  (p.  70,  No.  83), 
in  which  a  shallow  cup  with  one  handle 
rises  from  a  tall  stem.  In  the  ornaments 
painted  on  the  lalysian  vases  we  are  still 
more  reminded  of  Mycenaean  art.  The  cut- 
tle-fish, so  favourite  a  symbol  with  the  gold- 
smiths of  Mycenae,  recurs  on  several  of  the 
fictile  cups  from  lalysus.  AVe  have  too  the 
same  friezes  of  dolphins  or  lions  encircling 
the  body  of  the  vases  in  both  cases ;  the 
combination  of  spirals  such  as  are  found  on 
the  gold  breastplates  constantly  recur  ;  and 
when  Ave  compare  the  fragments  of  pottery 
from  Mycenaj  with  the  vases  from  lalysus, 
the  identity  not  only  in  the  peculiar  orna- 
ments, but  in  the  fabric,  is  so  complete, 
that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
vases  of  both  places,  if  not  the  actual  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  school  of  fictile  art,  were 
made  about  the  same  period,  and  derived 
their  ornaments  from  some  common  source. 

The  Mycenaean  ornament  seems  derived 
not  so  much  from  traditional  forms  as  from 
Nature  herself,  and  flowers  seem  to  have 
suggested  many  of  the  patterns,  while  shells 
and  other  marine  products  may  have  sug- 
gested others.  This  preference  for  floral 
ornament  is  equally  marked  in  cei'tain  pot- 
tery from  Santorin  on  which  leaves  and 
tendrils  are  painted  in  a  free,  bold  style. 
From  the  circumstance  that  this  Santorin 
pottery  was  found  with  other  remains  under 
a  stratum  of  lava,  a  very  high  antiquity  has 
been  claimed  for  it  by  M.  Lenorinant.f  As 
his  argument  is  dependent  on  certain  geo- 
logical assumptions  which  have  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  independent  inquiry  in  situ, 

*  Cesnola,  '  Cyprus/  pp.  51,  93,  150,  164,  203. 
PI.  vi. 

f  Lenormant, '  Revvie  Arcbeologique,'  xiv.  p. 
430,  and  '  Academy,'  1874,  p.  315. 


we  shall  only  here  remark  that  the  pottery 
of  Santorin  presents  strong  resemblances  to 
the  pottery  of  the  Mycenaean  tombs  and  of 
lalysus,  and  that  the  fictile  art  of  all  three 
places  is  distinguished  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics. 

Not  only  is  the  pottery  of  lalysus  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Mycenaean  tombs, 
but  in  both  we  find  certain  ornaments  in  a 
vitreous  composition  which  present  a  most 
singular  coincidence  both  in  material  and 
pattern.  There  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  believing  that  these  vitreous  ornaments 
were  originally  covered  with  gold-leaf  like 
some  of  the  terra-cotta  ornaments,  which  in 
later  Greek  art  supplied  necklaces  for  the 
dead.  In  one  of  the  tombs  at  Mycenae 
were  several  specimens  of  glass  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  art.  These  are  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Schliemann  as  small  cylin- 
ders pierced  through  their  lenglji,  and 
square  pieces  composed  of  four  such  cylin- 
ders. Externally  these  cylinders  were  cased 
with  greyish-white  matter  which  crumbled 
under  the  touch.  Within  that  again  was  a 
hard  blue  transparent  tube,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Landerer,  is  of  cobalt  glass, 
and  within  this  again  another  tube,  with  a 
lustre  like  silver,  and  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  same  authority  to  be  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance containing  lead.  It  would  seem  from 
this  evidence  that  at  the  period  when  these 
tombs  were  furnished  the  art  of  casing 
cylinders  with  concentric  tubes  of  glass,  one 
over  the  other,  was  already  known.  No 
other  specimens  of  glass  were  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae  except  a  few  beads 
in  the  soil  above  the  tombs.  One  more 
point  may  be  noted  which  connects  the  re- 
mains at  lalysus  with  those  at  Mycenae — a 
peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  gold  rings. 
In  the  rings  from  both  sites,  the  back  of 
the  chaton  is  hollowed  to  fit  the  round  of 
the  finger,  and  the  form  and  fabric  of  these 
rings  are  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other 
Greek  rings  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  re- 
semblances which  may  be  detected  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  antiquities  from 
Santorin,  lalysus,  and  Spata  with  those  of 
Mycente,  but  the  enquiry,  to  be  complete, 
should  be  carried  much  further.  If  certain 
ancient  remains  from  Melos,  Attica,  Megara, 
the  Rhodian  lalysus  and  Camirus,  and  Cy- 
prus, were  combined  with  the  contents  of 
the  Mycenaean  tombs,  and  "arranged  as  far 
as  possible  in  their  presumed  chronological 
sequence,  a  phenomenon  which  has  for 
some  years  been  recognised  by  archaeolo- 
gists would  be  more  generally  known  and 
more  easy  of  demonstration.  This  phenome- 
non  is   that  the   slow  and  painful  advance 
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of  Greek  art,  from  its  first  riulc  cffoits,  is 
interrupted  at  a  certain  stage  ly  a  foreign 
influence.  AVben  we  examine  that  most  in- 
teresting and  varied  collection  of  archaic 
objects' found  by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salz- 
mann  in  tomb-i  at  Camiras,  and  now  ex- 
liibited  in  the  British  Museum,  we  find  but 
very  few,  if  any,  traces  of  the  peculiar  pot- 
tery of  which  the  neighbouring  city  lalysus 
has  furnished  so  many  specimens  ;  yn  the 
fictile  vases  of  Camirus  we  fi-nd  zones  of 
lions  and  other  animals,  drawn  with  great 
spirit  and  combined  with  ornaments  which, 
since  the  discoveries  at'  Nimrud,  we  know 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  Assyrian 
source.  Again,  while  we  find  numbers  of 
terra-cotta  figures  of  which  the  earliest  are 
a.s  rude  as  those  of  Mycenai  and  lalysus, 
and  of  which  the  series  exhibits  so  many 
successive  stages  of  progress  towards  a  truer 
representation  of  the  human  figure,  we  have 
other  terra-cotta  figures  which,  though  still 
retaining  certain  archaic  characteristics, 
seem  the  product  of  a  mature  school  of  art ; 
and  these  later  figures,  when  compared  with 
iv?rlain  terra-cottas  from  tombs  at  Sidon  and 
other  places  in  Phoenicia,  are  found  to  be 
identical  in  type  and  to  present  only  slight 
ditferences  in  style.* 

AVhen  we  turn  to  the  gold  ornaments  of 
which  Camirus  has  yielded  a  rich  collec- 
tion, we  see  in  the  earlier  specimens  figures 
embossed  on  plates  of  gold,  which  in  their 
rudeness  both  of  design  and  execution  re- 
mind us  of  the  work  of  the  Mycenaean 
goldsmiths ;  but  there  are  other  specimens 
in  which  the  art  has  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance, both  in  modelling  and  in  technical 
skill  ;  and  in  this  later  style  we  meet  with 
earrings  ornamented  with  winged  lions  very 
similar  to  those  so  familiar  to  us  in  As- 
syrian sculpture.  The  ornaments,  too,  both 
in  gold  and  ivory,  at  Camirus  are  constant- 
ly reminding  us  of  Assyrian  prototypes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  objects 
which  seem  to  connect  these  remains  with 
Egypt,  such  as  a  silver  bowl  and  a  gold  ring, 
scarabs,  vases,  and  many  other  objects  in 
Egyptian  porcelain,  some  with  hieroglyph- 
ics ;  and  these  liieroglyphics  are,  in  some 
cases,  so  incorrectly  rendered  and  so  blun- 
dered as  to  prove  that  the  artist  by  whom 
they  were  copied  had  no  real  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  writing.f  If  we  pass  from  Rhodes 
to  Cyprus,  wc  find  that  there,  too,  the  early 
art  presents  the  same  curious  mixture  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  types  and  subjects. 
In  General  Cesnola's  most  interesting  work. 


*  Lonffperier, Musee  Napoleon  III.,pll.  xxiv. 
niid  xxvi. 
+  Longperier,  Musee  Napoleon  III.,  pi.  xlix. 
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on  which  we  regret  to  be  imable  to  bestow 
here  more  than  a  passing  notice,  several 
bowls  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  are  en- 
graved (see  pp.  77,  114,  27G,  3lG,  329, 
337),  and  two  more,  found  many  years  ag() 
in  Cyprus,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  French  Mu- 
seums at  the  Louvre,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Natiouale.*  Inside  these  bowls  are  design.s, 
either  engraved  or  embossed,  representing 
battle  scenes,  in  some  of  which  a  king  takes 
a  part,  liuuting  scenes,  animals;  the  pre- 
dominating style  is  rather  Egyptian  than 
Assyrian,  but  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
symbols  and  ornaments  from  both  sources. 
If  we  pass  from  the  Greek  islands  to  Italy, 
we  find  that  silver  bowls  very  similar  to 
those  of  Cyprus  in  style  and  subject  were 
found  in  the  celebrated  Regulini  Galassi 
tomb  at  Cervctri,  and  also  in  more  than  one 
ancient  site  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  ;  and 
if  we  go  eastward  we  meet  with  the  same 
curious  mixture  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
influences  in  the  bronze  bowls  and  inlaid 
ivories  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud.f  Here,  of  course,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  liow  can  we  account  for  these 
resemblances  in  style  and  subject  in  the  me- 
tallic art  of  countries  so  wide  apart  as  Nim- 
rud and  Cervetri,  and  at  an  age  when  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  navigation  were  as 
yet  restricted  within  narrow  limits  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  whicli  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  archfcologists  of  late 
years  is  that  it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  in 
the  course  of  their  commerce  brought  this 
particular  class  of  art  to  the  markets  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  that  these  engraved 
and  embossed  bowls,  and  probably  most  of 
the  early  jewellery  such  as  we  find  at  Cami- 
rus and  Cervetri,  were  made  by  the  artifi- 
cers of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  Phoenician 
settlements.  The  correctness  of  this  opin- 
ion has  been"  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  treasure  at  Palestrina, 
in  which  a  bowl  with  pseudo-Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  with  ah  inscription  in  true 
Semitic  characters,  was  associated  with  gold 
ornaments,  which  correspond  in  certain 
technical  details  with  tlie  jewellery  of  Cami- 
rus. 

The  examples  which  we  here  adduce  are- 
only  a  few  links  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  recent  dis- 
sertation by  Professor  Ilclbig  on  the  Pales- 
trina treasure.^      The  number  of   instances 


*  Ibid.,  pU.  X.,  xi. 

f  Laytird,  '  Discoverips  in  Nineveh,'  p.  182  ; 
and  '  Monuments  of  Nineveh,'  2nd  series,  pll. 
57-68. 

\  '  Ccnni  sopra  I'arte  Feniria,'  in  the  Annali 
of  the  Roman  Institute,  1870,  pp.  197,  257. 
Longperier,  '  Journal  Asiatique,'  1855,  p.  407. 
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in  which  Phoenician  and  Greek  remains  have 
been  found  intermixed  on  the  same  site 
points  to  a  period  when  the  rude  untaught 
instincts  of  the  Hellenic  artist  were  stimu- 
lated and  developed  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  works,  the  product  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
for  the  present  to  designate  this  period 
as  the  Grajco-Phoenician.  But  wliat  Avere 
its  limits?  We-  can  hardly  conceive  it  to 
extend  downwards  later  than  b.c.  560,  when 
the  Assyrian  Empire  and  its  art  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  fall  of  Nineveh ;  when 
Greek  art  had  nearly  freed  itself  from  for- 
eign influences  and  was  developing  a  free 
independent  growth ;  when  we  begin  to 
hear  of  celebrated  Hellenic  artists,  some 
sculptors  in  marble,  some  excelling  in  the  art 
of  casting,  embossing,  and  chasing  works  in 
metal ;  when  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  of 
architecture  had  reached  a  certain  maturity, 
and  sumptuous  temples  in  marbles  were  be- 
ing built. 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Grasco- 
Phoenician  period  upwards,  all  that  we  can 
positively  assert,  is  that,  in  the  time  of 
Homer — whenever  that  was — the  Greeks 
received  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Cyprus  cer- 
tain works  of  art  which  they  greatly  prized, 
and  which  they  thought  worthy  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  treasuries  of  kings.  Such  were 
the  silver  krater  which  Achilles  gave  as  an 
agonistic  prize  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus, 
which,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  made  by  the 
Sidonians  and  brought  over  the  sea  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  cuirass  of  Agamemnon, 
inlaid  with  many  metals,  which  was  given 
him  by  Kinyrcs,  the  king  of  the  Cyprian 
Paphos. 

Homer,  too,  describes,  in  an  often-cited 
passage,,  the  traffic  between  Phoenician 
traders  and  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  when 
the  crafty  Orientals  contrived  to  kidnap 
Greek  women,  luring  them  to  the  shore  by 
the  display  of  necklaces  and  other  toys — 
athyrmata.  Among  such  athyrmata  may 
be  reckoned  the  shells  engraved  with  As- 
syrian subjects  which  have  been  found 
whole  or  in  poitions  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  at 
Camirus,  at  Nimrud,and  at  Bethlehem.  The 
shells  so  engraved  are  known  to  naturalists 
as  the  tridachna  squamosa,  and  are  found  in 
the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  but  not  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  like  other  products  from  the  more  dis- 
tant East,  they  were  brought  by  Phoenician 
ships  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  to  Greek 
or  Etruscan  marts.  The  ostrich  eggs  cov- 
ered with  subjects  carved  in  relief  in  an 
Asiatic  style,  which  Avere  found  with  other 
Grseco-Phoenician  remains  in  the  Pollcdrara 
grotto,  near  Vulci,  are   another  example  of 


athyrmata  brought  from  a  far  country  in 
the  course  of  trade.* 

How  early  this  Phoenician  traflSc  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  began,  and  whether 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  Carthage  had  any  share 
in  it,  are  questions  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
certain  means  of  determining.  That  Tyri- 
ans  were  already  eminent  in  metallurgy  and 
other  arts  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon, 
B.C.  !U)00,  we  know  from  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the  varied 
talents  of  Hiram,  the  artist  sent  to  decorate 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  described  in 
terras  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  Sa- 
mian  Theodoros,  that  versatile  genius  to 
whom  is  ascribed  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
development  of  Greek  art  some  four  cen- 
turies later. 

When  we  compare  the  descriptions  of 
works  of  art  in  Homer  with  those  extant 
specimens  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Gr«co-Phoenician  period,  the  correspondence 
is  very  striking.  It  is  true  that  in  the  shield 
of  Achilles  the  poet's  imagination  has  evi- 
dently contributed  some  of  the  marvels  of 
that  famous  composition  ;  and,  considering 
that  this  masterpiece  was  the  work  of  the 
god  Hephaistos,  we  could  expect  no  less. 
But,  allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  poetic 
license  in  the  description,  we  find  both  in 
the  design  of  the  shield  and  in  the  technical 
method  of  its  execution  much  that  reminds 
us  of  the  Phoenician  bowls,  of  the  great 
shield  found  in  the  Regulini  Galassi  tomb 
at  Cervetri,  and  of  several  other  specimens 
of  archaic  metallurgy  of  the  same  period. f 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Ilerakles  in  He- 
siod.  Now  when  we  compare  the  Mycenaean 
antiquities  with  the  description  of  works  of 
art  and  handicraft  in  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  we  find  that  in  all  that  may  be 
considered  products  of  the  mere  craftsman, 
such  as  swords,  scabbards,  sword-belts,  or 
the  domestic  utensils,  such  as  cups  or  caul- 
drons, the  descriptions  in  Homer  tally  suf- 
ficiently with  the  objects  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  to  make  it  probable  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed, 
the  fashion  of  such  products  of  handicraft 
had  not  greatly  changed  ;  but  the  tombs  of 
Mycenoe  have  produced  no  work  of  art  at  all 
comparable  in  design  and  execution  to  the 
battles  and  hunting  scenes  which  the  Phoe- 
nician artists  beat  out  in  relief  or  engraved 


*  Micali, '  Monum.  Tried.,'  Firenze,  1844,  pi. 
vii.  Newton, '  Guide  to  Bronze  Koom  iu  British 
Museum,'  1871,  p.  8,  No.  5. 

•f  Massini,  Mus.  Gregor,  i.,pll.  xvii!.,xis.,  xx. 
Millintren,  '  Anc.  Uned.  Mon.,ii.,p].  xiv.  New- 
ton, '  Guide  to  Brenze  Koom  in  British  Museum, 
1871,  p.  34. 
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on  bowls  and  other  metallic  surface's.  Still 
less  do  we  find  at  Mycena?  any  composition 
which  at  all  reminds  us  of  Jlomer's  shield. 
It  is  obvious  that  artists  so  ignorant  of  the 
human  figure  as  the  Mycenaean  goldsmiths 
would  have  been  incapable  of  producing 
compositions  with  a  sustained  dramatic  in- 
terest, such  as  the  description  of  the  Ho- 
meric shield  implies,  and  of  Avhich  the  de- 
signs of  the  Phoenician  bowls  already  re- 
ferred to  seem  to  contain  the  germ. 

We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  state  our 
opinion  that,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  descrip- 
tions in  Homer,  the  art  of  Mycen;e  seems  of  a 
pne-IIomcric  period  ;  viewed  again  in  rela- 
tion to  the  best  extant  works  of  the  Grseco- 
rhojnician  period,  this  Mycenjpan  art  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  ruder  and  earlier  in  style, 
whatever  may  be  its  date.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  masterpieces  of  those  Sido- 
nian  artists  whom  Homer  calls  Txo\v6ai6aXoi 
must  have  been  very  superior  to  what  seems 
to  us  for  the  most  part  the  uncouth  product 
of  a  race  destined  ultimately  to  assimilate 
and  to  improve  the  arts  and  inventions  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  older  races,  but  who 
had  not  yet  entered  into  this  rich  inherit- 
ance. In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  mythic 
past  the  names  of  Cadmus  and  Daedalus 
stand  out  conspicuously.  The  first  of  these 
names  marks  the  period  when  the  Greeks 
adopted  alphabetic  writing  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  the  name  of  Daedalus,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  change  from  the  rude, 
shapeless  idol  to  a  truer  and  more  lively 
representation  of  the  human  form — a  change 
wrought,  as  we  conceive,  by  the  quickening 
influence  of  foreign  schools  of  art  acting  on 
the  Greeks  through  the  medium  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. Thus,  as  we  may  call  the  period 
before  the  use  of  writing  among  the  Greeks 
the  prae-Cadmean  period,  so  the  period  be- 
fore this  quickening  influence  transformed 
their  rude  eftbrts  into  a  distinct  style  of  art 
may  be  called  the  priE-Da?dalian  period.  In 
our  judgment,  the  antiquities  of  Mycenae  be- 
long fo  this  prse-Daedalian  period,  with  the 
exception  of  some  three  or  four  objects,  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  imported  from  some 
country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
sation. That  country  may  have  been 
Egypt,  but  the  carriers  were  probably  Phoe- 
nicians. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks that,  in  calling  the  antiquities  from 
Mycense  prae- Daedalian  and  pra>-llomeric, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  of  a 
very  high  antiquity.  Da?dalus  is  so  entirely 
a  legendary  personage,  that  we  can  only  of- 
fer vague  guesses  as  to  the  period  which  his 
name  represents ;  but  the  age  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,   however  much   contested   by 


ancient  and  modern  chronologers,  can 
hardly  be  later  than  the  age  assigned  to 
them  by  Herodotus — namely,  about  four 
centuries  before  his  own  time,  or  b.c.  850. 
If,  then,  the  Mycenaean  antiquities  are  pra?- 
llomeric,  they  must  be  regarded  as  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before 
our  era.  We  have  already  set  forth  the 
general  grounds  for  such  an  opinion,  as  de- 
duced from  a  comparison  of  the  Mycenaean 
treasure  with  other  extant  examples  of  ar- 
chaic art.  In  further  support  of  such  a  view, 
it  may  be  here  noted  that,  on  a  well-known 
mural  picture  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  tributa- 
ries of  the  Egyptian  King  Thothmes  III,, 
believed  to  be  Cyprians  or  Phoenicians,  are 
bringing  vases  and  other  oflerings,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  ox's  head,  very 
closely  resembling  the  silver  ox's  head  of  the 
Mvcen?pan  treasure,  while  other  figures  bear 
cups,  which  have  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  those  found  by  Dr,  Schliemann.*  Ac- 
cording to  Egyptologists,  the  date  of  Thoth- 
mes III.  falls  somewhere  between  b.c.  1400. 
and  1500  at  the  latest. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  antiquities  of 
lalysus  and  those  of  Mycena^  makes  it  prob- 
able that  we  ought  not  to  separate  one  series 
from  the  other  by  any  long  interval  of  time  ; 
and  here  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  one  of  the  tombs  at  lalysus  Avas  found 
another  Egyptian  relic  of  remote  antiquity 
— a  porcelain  scarab  with  the  cartouche  of 
King  Amenoph  III.,  whose  date,  according 
to  the  authorities  on  Egyptian  chronology, 
is  not  later  than  B.C.  1400.  Of  course, 
neither  this  discovery  nor  the  resemblance 
between  the  Mycenaean  ox's  head  and  cups 
to  similar. objects  depicted  in  the  tomb  at 
Thebes  are  conclusive  as  to  the  date  of  the 
respective  tombs  in  which  they  were  found  ; 
for  a  sepulchral  deposit  cannot,  of  course, 
be  older  than  the  most  modern  objects  it 
contains,  and  the  Mycenaean  cups  and  laly- 
sian  scarab  may  be  somewhat  older  than  the 
other  objects  found  with  them ;  but  we 
hardly  think  it  likely  that  this  possible 
greater  antiquity  would  exceed  three  cen- 
turies. W^e  should  thus  arrive  at  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.  rs  an  approximate  date  for  the 
antiquities  of  Mycenae  and  lalysus. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
question,  AVhat  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  age 
and  origin  of  the  antiquities  found  on  the 
Akropolis  at  Myceniu  by  the  study  of  the 
antiquities  themselves  ?  From  a  comparison 
with  extant  remains  found  on  other  ancient 
sites,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  contents  of 
the  Mycenaean  tombs  belong   to  the  most 


*  Hoskins,  '  Travels  in  Ethiopia,'  pll.  4G-9 
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remote  period  to  which  we  can  venture  to 
ascribe  any  Greek  antiquities  as  yet  known 
to  us,  and  the  reasoning  wbich  has  condncted 
us  to  this   conclusion   would,  we    conceive, 
seem    equally  valid   to  any  one    trained   in 
archaeological  research,  whether  these  anti- 
quities had  been  found  by  D.r.  Schliemann 
at  Mycentc  or  on  any  other  Greek  site  not 
so  marked  out  by  tradition  and  extant  monu- 
ments, as  the  seat  of  a  great  monarchy  in 
proe-Homeric  times.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  possible  in  the  discussion  on  the  dis- 
coveries at  MycenaB  to  divest  the  mind  of  the 
associations  which  the  very  name  of  this  site 
calls  forth,  and  thus  we  are  brought  back  to 
the    question    to  which  we    have   already 
briefly  adverted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article.     Have   those   singular    monuments, 
the  so-called  Treasuries,  and  the  Lion  gate- 
way, that  direct  connexion  with  the  dynasty 
of  the  Atreidae  which  local  tradition  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  ascribed  to  them  ?     Are 
they,  as  most  archaeologists  believe,  almost 
the  sole  surviving  specimens  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  heroic  age,  an  architecture  which 
has  passed  away  like  the  fauna  of  that  re- 
mote period  to  which  geologists  assign  the 
Mastodon  and  Megatherium  ;  or  an;  they,  as 
ultra-sceptics  have  maintained,  simply  masses 
of  ancient  masonry  of  uncertified  date  and 
origin  ?     Henceforth,  it  is  obvious,  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  another  question.  What  is  the  age 
of  the  antiquities  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann in  the  Akropolis  at  Mycenae  ?    Was  this 
immense  treasure  deposited  at  a  time  when 
Mycenae   still   merited    the    epithet    '  much- 
golden,'  which  Homer  bestows  on  it?    Were 
the  bodies  with  which  it  was  found  those  of 
Royal  personages  of  the  line  of  Pelops,  or  of 
some  unknown  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  or 
post  Agamemnona  ? 

.  At  this  stage  of  the  enquiry  we  would 
state  certain  propositions  which,  we  think, 
may  be  fairly  assumed  as  postulates  in  all 
future  discussions  of  the  problem  :  — 

1.  There  was  a  powerful  Achaean  dynasty 
at  Mycenae  which  in  mythic  tradition  is 
represented  by  the  three  successive  names, 
Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  and  which  at 
some  time  was  dominant  in  Argolis,  and 
perhaps  over  much  more  of  the  Peloponnese. 

2.  This  Achaean  dynasty  lost  its  ascend- 
ancy after  the  revolution  commonly  called 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleidae,  when  the 
Dorians  established  themselves  as  the  ruling 
race  in  Argos  and  other  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, and  of  which  revolution  the  date 
is  B.C.  1104  according  to  one  ancient 
authority,  or  b.c.  1048  according  to  another. 

3.  The  buildings  which  Pausanias  calls 
Treasuries  and  the   Lions'  Gate  at  Mycenae 


were  erected  during  the  period  of  Achaean 
supremacy  in  Argolis. 

4.  From  the  amount  of  treasure  which 
the  tombs  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  con- 
tained it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they 
were  Royal  tombs. 

5.  As  we  have  no  record,  legendary  or 
historical,  of  any  kings  reigning  at  Mycenaj 
after  the  termination  of  the  AchfBan  dynasty, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  tombs  in  the 
Akropolis  are  not  later  than  that  dynasty. 

But  admitting  these   premisses,  have   we 
any  reasonable   ground  for   supposing  that 
the  tombs  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  are  those 
which  Pausanias  believed  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Agamemnon  and  his   companions? 
It  may  be  Avell  here  to   cite  the  exact  words 
of  that  author*  : — '  In  the  ruins  of  Mycenae 
are  the  fountain  called  Pcrseia,  and  the  sub- 
terranean buildings  of  Atreus  and  his  chil- 
dren, in  which    they  stored  their  treasure. 
The  tomb   of  Atreus  is  there,  and  also   the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  and  such  of  his  com- 
panions  as  ^gisthns   slew  at  a   banquet  on 
their  return  from  Troy.     The   identity,  in- 
deed, of  the  tomb  of  Cassandra  is  called  in 
question  by  the  Lakonians   of  Amyclae,  but 
one  of  the  tombs  is  that  of  Agamemnon,  an- 
other of  his  charioteer  Eurymedon.     Tele- 
damus    and   Pelops,  who  are   said  to   have 
been  twin  children  of  Cassandra,  and  to  have 
been  slain  while  yet  infants  with   their   par- 
ents   by  ^gisthus,  are    both    in   the    same 
tomb,  and  there  is  the  tomb  of  Electra,  for 
Orestes  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Pylades,  and, 
according  to   Hellanicus,  Medon  and   Stro- 
phios  were    the  issue  of  this   union.      But 
Clytemnestra  and  ^gisthiis  ivere  buried  at 
a   little    distance   from    the  fortress^  being 
thought    unworthy  to    be    buried  Avithin  it 
where  Agamemnon  and  those  slain  with  him 
were    interred.'     We    quite    accept    in    this 
passage   Dr.  Schliemann's  interpi-etation  of 
the   word  TE~tx»s  by   which   he   understands 
the  fortress  on  the  Akropolis,  not,  as  former 
authorities  have  maintained,  the  wall  round 
the   lower   city  ;   and  it   must  be    acknowl- 
edged that  the  text  of  Pausanias  thus  inter- 
preted presents  a  most  curious  coincidence 
with  the  recent  discoveries.     His  statement 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  Royal  tombs 
might    be    found     within    the    Akropolis ; 
search  has  been  made,  and  tombs  containing 
a  treasure  worthy  of  the   ruler   of   Mycenae 
'  the     Golden '    have     been     found.      The 
coincidence  seems  almost  too   perfect  to  be 
true.     What    its  real  value   is    as  evidence 
in  the  question   before  us  will  be,  it  is  easy 
to  predict,  hotly  contested.     It  will  be  urged 
that  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  from 

*  Pausan.  ii.  16,  6. 
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Pausanias  was  written  more  than  twelve 
centuries  after  tlie  reputed  date  of  the  death 
of  Agamemnon  ;  that  his  statement  about 
the  tombs  rests  apparently  on  no  other  au- 
thority than  the  local  tradition  current  in 
Arofolis  when  he  visited  Mycense,  and  that 
on  the  same  loose  authority  of  local  tradi- 
tion, elsewhere  in  Greece,  he  points  out  in 
the  course  of  his  work  the  tombs  of  many 
other  personages  of  the  heroic  age,  some  of 
whom  are  manifestly  mere  mythical  figments. 
\or  can  we  blame  Pausanias  for  record- 
ing these  local  traditions,  which  could  only 
have  been  tested  by  an  operation  as  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  that  pious  traveller  as 
it  would  have  been  to  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  claimed  for  their  cities  the  dis- 
tinclicm  of  possessing  the  tombs  of  ancestral 
heroes,  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  shrines  of 
saints  still  are  in  Christendom.  Though  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era 
tomb  burglary  was  not  unknown,  no  archae- 
ologist would  have  been  permitted  by  the 
Greeks  to  violate  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors for  the  sake  of  satisfying  historic 
doubts,  which  they  themselves  did  not  enter- 
tain, and  which  they  would  have  indignantly 
repudiated. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  legends 
about  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  like  some 
of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  are  contradictory. 
According  to  Pindar  it  was  at  Amyclae  in 
Lakonia,  and  not  at  Mycenae,  that  he  was 
shiin,  and  Pausanias  himself  admits  that  the 
Amyclseans,  Mycenaean  tradition  notwith- 
standing, maintained  that  Cassandra  was 
buried  in  their  city,  and  showed  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.* 
It  will  be  said  too  that  to  talk  of  Agamem- 
non as  an  historical  personage  is  merely  beo*- 
ging  the  question,  but  that,  even  if  we 
admit  the  possibility  that  a  king  of  that 
name  did .  return  from  Troy  and  was 
treacherously  slain  in  the  manner  related  by 
Homer  and  the  tragedians,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  tombs  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  are  those  meant  by  Pausanias  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  Akropolis  can  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  and, 
while  this  article  is  still  in  the  press,  comes 
news  from  Athens  announcing  that  Mr. 
Stamataki,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  continue  the  excava- 
tions at  Mycenae,  has  already  found  there 
another  tomb  containing  gold.f 


*  Pausan.  ii.  16,  6  ;  iii.  19,  6.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  intejrrity  of  the  text  lias  been  doubt- 
ed by  recent  editors,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  on 
no  (rood  gfrounds. 

f  See  tlie  Greek  newspaper  '  Palin^enesia,' 
Nov.  24, 1877. 


We  should  not  here  omit  to  mention  that 
in  the  course  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  operations 
at  Mycenae,  one  of  the  five  subterraneous 
chambers  called  Treasuries  by  Pausanias, 
was  excavated  by  Madame  Schliemann,  who, 
here  as  at  llissarlik,  proved  herself  the  intel- 
ligent and  devoted  partner  in  her  husbandV, 
toils.  In  the  course  of  further  exploration 
something  more  may  yet  be  found  to  throw 
light  on  the  question  what  was  the  purpose 
of  these  vast  subterranean  chambers.  Pau- 
sanias calls  these  buildings  and  the  similar 
one  at  Orchomenos,  Treasuries;  in  both 
cases  probably  accepting  the  local  tradition 
current  i^  his  time  with  his  usual  unques- 
tioning faith.  Put  we  venture  to  assert  that, 
if  Pausanias  had  not  given  this  name  to 
these  chambers,  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  archaeologists  to  call  them  Treasurieji. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  Atreus  and  his 
successors  would  have  placed  their  treasure 
in  the  city  below,  when  they  could  have 
stored  it  in  such  an  impregnable  strongholtJ 
as  the  Akropolis  ;  why  too  should  they  build 
five  separate  Treasuries,  and  scatter  them 
about  the  city,  when,  if  placed  close  together 
in  a  row,  they  could  have  been  much  more 
easily  guarded  ?  Moreover  the  peculiar 
Egyptian  vaulting  of  these  buildings,  the 
long  passage  leading  up  to  them,  and  the 
smaller^inner  chamber  in  the  largest  of  them, 
all  remind  usjof  a  class  of  tomb  which  was  pro- 
bably much  more  common  in  Greece  in  the 
kingly  period  than  in  the  later  republican 
times,  and  of  which  we  find  the  type  surviv- 
ing in  the  Grajco-Scythie  royal  tomb,  called 
the  Koul  Oba,  near  Kertsch,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.*  We  agree  then  with 
Mure  and  E.  Curtius  in  considering  the 
Treasuries  at  Mycenae  tombs  of  the  Achaean 
dynasty  which  reigned  there.  Such  a  sup- 
position seems  at  first  sight  at  variance  with 
the  theory  that  the  tombs  in  the  Akropolis  arc 
also  royal  sepulchres  ;  but  we  may  reconcile 
both  views,  if  we  assume  that  such  vast 
masses  of  masonry  as  the  so-called  Treasury 
of  Atreus  were  constructed  when  the  dynasty 
had  that  wide  extended  sway  '  over  all  Argos 
and  many  islands,'  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  ruling  despot  to  command  the 
large  amount  of  labour  required  for  the 
building  of  such  a  tomb,  and  when  the  lower 
city  of  Mycena?  was  well  guarded  from  any 
invasion.  There  may  have  been  an  after 
period  when  the  mighty  kingdom  of  the 
Atreidae  had  shrunk  to  much  narrower 
limits,  and  when  the  '  labour  of  an  age  in 
piled  stones'  was  no  longer  attainable  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to 


*  Newton,    'History   of  Discoveries,'  ii.,  pp. 
202,  487,  488,  581-88. 
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protect  their  remains.  In  this  later  period 
the  Akropolis  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
safest  place  for  tombs  contaiuing  so  much 
treasure.  Dr.  Schliemann  suggests  that  the 
circular  enclosure  round  the  tombs  on  the 
Akropolis  may  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Agora.  This  may  be  so,  though  we  should 
rather  have  expected  to  find  the  Agora  in 
the  lower  city.  Ancient  tombs  are  constant- 
ly surrounded  with  a  pcriholos,  and  though 
such  an  enceinte  is  generally  a  parallelogram, 
the  circular  form  may  have  been  adopted 
at  Mycenoe,  because  the  part  of  the  Akropo- 
lis where  the  tombs  are  may  have  been 
already  crowded  with  the  building|  of  which 
the  foundations  are  shown  on  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  plan.  Possibly,  we  may  have  in  this 
circular  enclosure  the  primitive  form  of  the 
prytaneum,  which  in  later  Greek  times  was 
usually  a  round  building  with  the  altar  of 
Ilestia  in  the  centre.*  In  the  foundations  to 
the  south  of  the  circular  enclosure,  a  number  of 
very  archaic  objects  were  found,  which  we 
have  no  space  to  notice  here.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann thinks  that  these  foundations  indi- 
cate the  site  of  a  royal  palace.  The  posi- 
tion of  such  a  palace  close  to  the  wall  and 
principal  gate  of  the  Akropolis  reminds  us 
of  the  palace  at  Khorsabad,  planted  in  a  gap 
in  the  wall  of  the  Assyrian  city.  If  the 
palace  of  the  Atreidae  was  a  superstructure 
of  wood  built  on  these  foundations,  as  Dr. 
Schliemann  supposes,  the  circular  enclosure 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  Elders,  whom  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  summoned  by  the  King  to  his 
Council. 

Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  Mycenae,  and  before  we  leave  the 
Akropolis  let  us  cast  one  upward  glance  at 
those  gaunt  lions  who  have  kept  watch  over 
the  massive  gateway  for  thirty  or  more  cen- 
turies. When  last  we  saw  them  lit  up  by 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  western  sun,  we 
thought  how  admirably  their  proportions 
were  designed  for  the  place  they  occupy  ; 
how  well  that  rough,  uncouth  treatment  of 
the  anatomy  harmonises  with  the  rugged 
masonry  round.  Headless  as  they  are,  they 
arc  in  our  eyes  a  higher  effort  of  art  than 
all  the  golden  treasures  of  the  tombs  within. 
Was  it  a  Cyclops  imported  from  Lycia  who 
carved  these  strange  animals  for  Perseus,  or 
did  the  Tantalid  Pel  ops  bring  from  his  Ly- 
dian  fatherland  some  tradition  of  Asiatic 
art  to  the  peninsula  which  still,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  bears  his  name?  These  and 
many  other  questions  suggested  by  the  dis- 


*  K.  F.  Hermann,  '  Privataltertliiimer,'  1870, 
8)  18,  11.  Pyl,  '  Die  griecli.  Rundbauten,'  p.  88. 
The  tenifle  of  Vesta  at  Rome  was  also  round. 


coveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  must  be  post- 
poned till  the  excavation  of  certain  ancient 
sites  in  Asia  Minor  has  told  us  more  of  Ly- 
dian,  and,  perhaps,  of  Phrygian  art.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  with  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  grapple  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  when  the  tombs  of  the  Lydian 
kings  near  Sardis  and  the  tumuli  in  the 
Troad  have  been  properly  explored. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Pio  Nono  e  il  Papa  faturo. 
Da  RuGGiERO  BoNGiii,  Deputato  al  Par- 
lamento.     Milano  :  Novembre  1877. 

2.  Stato  e  Chiesa.  Da  Marco  Minghetti. 
Milano:  1878. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  subject  of 
these  two  works  has  an  interest  and  import- 
ance by  no  means  confined  to  the  country 
of  the  authors  of  them.  The  secular  politics 
of  Italy  are  interesting  mainly  to  those  who 
have  felt  a  sentimental  affection  for  the 
country  which  has  been  the  mother  and  mis- 
tress to  all  of  us  in  art  and  literature,  and  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  her  regenera- 
tion with  an  interest  inspired  by  that  feel- 
ino-.  But  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  position  which  the  State  is 
to  assume  towards  it  in  Italy,  are  indissdlu- 
bly  connected  with  questions  not  yet  defini- 
tively set  at  rest  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
We  have' said  subject,  in  the  singular,  be- 
cause in  truth  the  two  books  are  occupied 
with  two  phases  of  the  same  question,  al- 
though the  authors  have  approached  it  from 
different  sides,  and  have  brought  to  bear  on  it 
the  methods  and  resources  of  tv/o  very  dif- 
ferently constituted  minds.  The  relations  of 
Church  and  State  in  Italy  will  largely  de- 
pend on  the  choice  which  the  cardinals 
may  make  in  the  approaching  Conclave ; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  will  also  in  some  degree 
be  influenced  by  the  present  and  probable 
future  attitude  which  the  State  may  assume 
towards  the  Church. 

The  authors  of  these  two  books  are  among 
the  ablest  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  Italy. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  both  have 
been  Cabinet  Ministers,  Signor  Bough  i  hav- 
ing held  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction, 
while  Signor  Minghetti  was  Premier  of  the 
Ministry  which  went  out  of  office  in  March 
1876.  '■  Negotium  in  otio'  is  the  epigraph 
which  he  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  writ- 
ing. And  the  hint  must  needs  cause  every 
friend  to  Italy  to  wish  that  no  such  leisure 
had  ever  enabled  the  author  to  produce  it. 

Signor  Bonghi's  book  consists  in  great  part 
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of  three  articles  which  appeared  between  four 
and  fire  years  ago  in  the  '  Aiitolugia  Nuova.' 
These  have  now  been  reprinted,  with  the 
addition  of  a  preface,  a  fourth  chapter  en- 
titled '  Four  Years  afterwards,'  and  sundry 
appendices  containing  correct  information 
respecting  the  method  and  process  of  elect- 
ing a  Pope,  interesting  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  very  much  needed,  considering 
the  amount  of  error  and  nonsense  that  is 
talked  and  written  upon  the  subject  from  day 
to  day.  This  new  chapter  is  therefore,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  volume. 

Within  the  last  four  years  the  Holy 
Father,  who,  for  a  previous  period  of  four 
or  five  years'  duration,  had  not  created  any 
cardinals,  has  given  the  hat  to  an  unusual 
number.  Besides  one  or  two  of  those  pro- 
moted during  this  time,  who  have  already 
died,  there  are  now  in  the  Sacred  College 
no  less  than  thirty-five  cardinals  created 
since  the  close  of  1873.  Eight  of  these 
were  promoted  on  December  22  in  that 
year;  eight  more  on  March  15,  1875  (two 
of  whom,  however,  were  reserved  '  in  petto,' 
and  '  published'  only  in  the  following  Con- 
sistory) ;  one  on  September  17,  1875;  two 
on  April  3,  1876;  eight  on  March  12, 
1877  ;  and  three  on  June  22  in  the  same 
year ;  all  these  thirty  being  of  the  order 
of  priests.  Besides  tliese,  of  the  order  of 
deacons  two  were  created  on  March  15, 
1875,  and  published  on  September  17  of 
the  same  year;  and  three  more  on  June 
22,  1877.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  practically,  and 
especially  as  regards  everything  connected 
with  the  election  of  the  future  Pope,  there 
is  no  diflerence  between  cardinals  belong- 
ing to  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  save  that  the  latter  need  not 
have  received  full,  and  therefore  irrevo- 
cable, orders.  The  vote  of  the  most  re- 
cently created  cardinal  deacon  is  worth  ex- 
actly the  same  in  the  Conclave  as  that  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 

Now," as  Signor  Bonghi  remarks,  an  ad- 
dition of  tliirty-five  new  members  to  an 
electoral  body  consisting  previously  of  forty- 
five  is  sufficient  to  change  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  it  entirely,  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  older  forty-five  were  yet  extant.  But 
that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  No  fewer 
than  eighteen  of  the  forty-five  have  died 
since  1872,  viz.  the  Cardinals  Patrizi,  Bar- 
nabo,  Bizzarri,  Milesi,  Mertel,  De  Angelis, 
Trevisanato,  Mathicu,  Kauschcr,  Billiet, 
Garcia-Cuesta,  De  la  Castra  y  Cuesto, 
Grassellini,  De  Silvestri,  Basili,  Yannicclli, 
Antonelli,  and  Riario  Sforza.  Thus  only 
twenty -seven  members  of  the  College  as  it 


existed  before  the  recent  creations  survive, 
while  the  nevvly  added  element  is  nearly 
half  as  laige  again. 

But  the  composition  of  the  College  has 
been  very  remarkably  modified  in  another 
respect.  Four  years  ag<',  in  a  College  con- 
sisting of  forty-five  members,  there  were 
thirty-two  Italians  and  thirteen  foreigners. 
But  of  the  thirty-five  cardinals  created  sincS 
1872,  eighteen  arc  Italians  and  seventeen 
foreigners;  while  of  those  wholiave  died  in 
the  interval,  thirteen  were  Italians,  and  five 
only  foreigners.  Thus  the  present  College 
consists  of  sixty-two  members,  of  whom 
thirty-six  are  Italians  and  twenty-six  foreign- 
ers ;  whereas  the  College,  at  the  time  when 
Signor  Bonghi  published  his  first  articles, 
consisted  of  forty-five,  of  whom,  as  has  been 
said,  thirty-two  were  Italians  and  only  thir- 
teen foreigners.  The  difiercnce  whicli  such 
a  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  n)aterials 
of  the  College  is  likely  to  make  as  regards 
the  probabilities  of  the  result  of  the  coming 
Conclave  is  obvious ;  though  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  in  what  direction  the  in- 
fluence of  the  change  may  operate. 

Signor  Bonghi  remarks  that  it  is  '  natural ' 
that,  under  the  present  conditions  of  tbn 
Papacy,  the  foreign  element  in  the  College 
should  be  increased.  But  it  is  difiBcuIt  to 
understand  why  this  should  be  so.  The  va- 
rious causes  which,  when  the  Pope  was  a 
sovereign  among  the  other  princes  of  Europe, 
induced  and  enabled  other  sovereigns  to 
press  on  the  Holy  Father  the  creation  of 
subjects  of  their  own  with  the  view  of  exer- 
cising an  influence  in  the  Conclave,  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
And  the  acceptance  of  such  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  Papacy,  as  a 
purely  spiritual  power,  as  would  lead  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  to  feel  that  his  Council 
should  be  as  cosmopolitan  as  his  office,  is  as- 
suredly not  attributed  to  the  Pope  or  his 
advisers  by  our  author.  ]3e  the  causes  what 
they  may,  it  is  obvious  that  this  fact  must 
very  considerably  modify  the  speculations  of 
all  who  would  attempt  any  forecast  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  future  Conclave. 
And  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  the 
election  will  place  this  fact  in  a  yet  stronger 
light.  As  is  well  known,  no  election  can  be 
made  until  two-thirds  of  the  'votes  of  all 
those  present  in  Conclave  have  been  re- 
corded for  the  same  individual,  exclusively 
of  his  own  vote  for  himself.  Speaking  of 
this  important  aspect  of  the  subject,  Signor 
Bonghi  writes  thus : — '  Four  years  ago  in  a 
College  of  forty-five  members  then;  were 
thirteen  foreigners;  at  the  present  day  in  a 
College  of  sixty-two  there  are  twenty-six. .  . . 
So  that  the  Italian  cardinals,  who  were  thirty- 
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two  in  miinber  in  the  College  as  it  was  four 
years  ago  (that  is  to  say,  more  than  double 
the  number  of  the  foreigners),  are  only 
thirty-six  in  the  College  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  (that  is  to  say,  jast  ten  more  than 
the  foreigners).  And  whereas  at  the  former 
period  the  Italian  cardinals  sufficed  to  form 
the  majority  of  two-thirds  needed  for  the 
election  of  a  Pontiff,  they  are  still  sufficient  to 
exclude  a  foreign  Pontiff,  if  need  were  and 
they  wished  to  do  so  ;  but  they  can  no  longer 
elect  an  Italian  cardinal  without  the  concur- 
rence of  seven  of  the  foreigners ;'  seeing 
that  the  thirty-six  Italians  would,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  an  Italian,  count  for 
thirty-five  only. 

The  importance  of  the  point  will  be  seen 
at  once.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  as 
no  cardinal  can  vote  who  is  not  absolutely 
present  in  Conclave  at  the  time  of  voting,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  votes  given 
will  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  Col- 
lege. However  infirm,  ill,  or  bedridden  a 
cardinal  may  be,  he  can  take  part  in  the 
election,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  Conclave,  for  it  is  not  required 
that  those  who  are  too  infirm  should  attend 
the  scrutiny  in  the  Sistine  or  Pauline 
Chapel.  A  cardinal  is  appointed  to  wait  on 
such  sick  prelates  in  their  cells  with  a  locked 
box,  having  a  slit  in  the  lid,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  votes.  But  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  the  members  of  the  College 
will  enter  Conclav^e ;  some  of  the  foreigners 
will  in  all  probability  not  come  to  Home. 

As  to  the  external  conditions  under  which 
the  next  Conclave  will  be  held,  Signor  Bonghi 
is  unquestionably  right  in  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  that  the  civil  governments 
of  the  different  European  States  will  exercise 
less  influence  on  it  than  was  ever  heretofore 
the  case.  An  immense  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  talked  and  written  during  the  last  year 
or  two  about  the  intentions  and  plans  of 
the  different  governments  with  reference  to 
the  Conclave,  which  has  shown  that  the 
talkers  and  writers  have  altogether  failed 
to  perceive  the  eftects  of  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Pope  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  his  temporal  power ;  and  the  speculations 
which  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  use  of 
the  'veto'  have  in  a  yet  greater  degree  in- 
dicated an  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  those  who  have  indulged  in  them.  Briefly 
the  state  of  the  case  was,  and  is,  as  follows : — 
The  governments  of  Austria,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  were  understood  to  have  the 
privilege  of  each  naming  one  cardinal,  to 
whose  elevation  to  the  Papacy  they  objected. 
Portugal  possesses  this  privilege  as  an  indis- 
putable right,  it  having  been  conceded  to 
her   by  bull.     She  has  never,  however,  on 


any  one  occasion  availed  herself  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  other  three  Powers  it  is  un- 
certain how  the  supposed  privilege  first  origi- 
nated.     But   it   can  be  abundantly  shown 
that  the  exercise  of  the  *  veto '  was  only  tol- 
erated, and  existed  by  sufferance,  and  not  of 
right.     Nothing  is  more  certain,  moreover, 
than  that  it  has  frequently  been  disregarded 
by  the  Conclave,  more  than  one  Pope  having 
been  elected  in  defiance  of  it.     At  the  pres- 
ent time  none  of  the  reasons  exist   which 
rendered  it,  in  some  degree  reasonable  that 
some  such  power  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  election  of  a  Pontiff  objection- 
able to  them  should  be  vested  in  the  princi- 
pal Roman  Catholic  Courts  of  Europe  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  none  of  the  reasons,  which 
induced  the  Sacred  College  to  pay  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns   in  this  re- 
spect, have  any  further  operations  or  influ- 
ence.    It  may  in  a  word  be  affirmed   with 
very  considerable  certainty,  that  no  '  veto ' 
on    behalf    of    any    of    the    Powers    who 
have   in   times   past   exercised   it   will    be 
presented  to  the  College  at  the  next  Con- 
clave.    And  as  to   '  arrangements,'    '  agree- 
ments,' or  '  decisions,'  respecting  influence 
or  coercion    to    be  exercised  on   the    elec- 
tors   by    other   powers,    it  may    be    safely 
asserted  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  at- 
tempted.    The   loss  of  temporal   power  by 
the   Holy  See   has,  at  least,  done  this  for  it. 
It  has  cut  it  adrift  from  all  those  points  of 
contact  with  the  civil  governments  and  au- 
thorities of  the  earth,  which  gave  them  the 
means  of  acting  on    it.     Archimedes   Bis- 
marck has  no   longer  any  fulcrum   for  his 
lever.     We  have  been  told  that  if  the  result 
of  the  Conclave  should  be  such  or  such  a 
choice,   this,   that,   or  the   other   statesman 
would   not  '  Vecognise '  the  Pontift'  chosen. 
But  such  talkers  forget  to  ask  themselves 
what  effect  such  non-recognition  would  have 
on  the    Pope    or    the   Papacy,   or  in   what 
respect  is  Pio  Xono  at  all  in  a  better  position 
by  reason   of  the  recognition    of,   say,  the 
German    Government,    than    he    would    bo 
without  it?     Or  from  what  possible   point 
of  view  would  his  successor  be  in  a  worse 
position    without    such     recognition  ?     The 
important  point,  the  point  on  which   all  the 
Pope's   power  for  mischief  or  for  good  in 
the  world   depends,   is  that  he    should  be 
recognised    as    such    by  the    whole   of  the 
Catholic    world.     If  the    universal    Church 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  agree  in 
saying  and   believing  that   A.  B.  is  Pope, 
none  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  in  which 
that  fact  may  involve  the  civil  governments 
of  Europe   would   be    in    the   least    degree 
diminished  by  their  assertion  that  A.  B.  is 
not  Pope.     If  indeed  it  were  by  any  means 
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possible  to  brino;  about  a  doubtful  election — 
if  a  schism  could  be  produced — then,  indeed, 
the  case  would  be  far  otherwise.  But  of 
this  there  is  not  the  least  chance.  The  in- 
terference of  the  Italian  Government  ■will 
undoubtedly,  as  Sigtior  Bonghi  points  out, 
be  strictly  limited  to  providing  that  the  Con- 
clave shall  be  held,  so  far  as  exterior  circum- 
Btances  are  concerned,  in  perfect  liberty, 
freedom,  and  independence.  It  would  be  in 
their  power,  indeed,  to  exclude  any  given 
cardinal  very  effectually,  by  artfully  speaking 
and  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  that  they  were  particularly  anxious 
that  the  individual  in  question  should  be 
elected. 

But  in  truth  the  election  to  be  made  in 
the  Conclave,  which  may  very  possibly  be 
assembled  this  year,  will  without  doubt  be 
a  perfectly  pure  one — perhaps  the  purest 
that  the  Church  has  ever  seen  since  the  days 
when  the  Podestii  of  Yiterbo  compelled  the 
reluctant  fathers  of  the  Church  to  come  to 
a  compromise  by  taking  the  roof  off  the 
building  in  which  the  Conclave  was  assem- 
bled !  It  will  be  pure  in  the  sense  that  the 
votes  of  the  electors  will  be  the  genuine 
result  of  their  opinions,  and  that  the  desire 
and  object  of  all  present  will  be  the  election 
of  the  man  most  capable  of  judiciously  guid- 
ing the  barlv  of  St.  Peter  through  the  trou- 
bled seas  that  lie  before  it.  But  there  may 
be — or  rather  there  unquestionably  will  be — 
different  opinions  as  to  the  course  of  policy 
which  it  may  be  wisest  for  the  Church  to 
pursue  during  the  coming  years,  and  conse- 
quently different  opinions  as  to  the  individual 
most  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  helm. 
This  much  premised,  is  it  possible  to  form  any 
well-founilcd  conjecture  whatever  respecting 
the  probabilities  of  the  result  of  the  coming 
Conclave'  ? 

'  Thorc  are  few  things  less  known,'  says 
Signer  Bonghi,  '  than  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
yet  it  is,  in  a  consideration  of  the  sentiments  of 
its  members  that  any  indication  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen  after  the  death  of  Pius  IX. 
must  be  sought.  I  have  already  shown  my 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusions  that  if, 
in  past  times,  many  and  \arious  aims  and  in- 
terests may  have  influenced  the  electors  in  the 
election  of  the  Pontiff,  at  the  present  day  it 
may  be  considered  certain  that  the  eccle- 
siastical principle,  of  which  the  Roman  Church 
is  the  custodian  and  defender,  will  prevail 
over  every  other  aim  or  interest  whatsoever. 
For  the  temporal  power  is  lost,  and  if  there 
is  any  cardinal  to  whom  the  recovery  of  it 
may  not  seem  desperate,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  a  judicious  management  of  that  principle 
that  he  can  hope  for  such  recovery.  Now 
what  will  be  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Col- 


lege, as  to  the  safest  line  of  policy  for  the 
Church,  when  the  direction  of  it  shall  be  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  Pius  IX.?  And  who 
can  answer  this  question,  since  during  the  life 
of  the  Pontiff  the  Sacred  College  is  the  mutest 
of  councils  ;  and  it  has  become  increasingly 
the  habit  of  the  cardinals  to  utter  no  word 
?ave  of  entire  approbation  for  whatever  is  done 
by  their  sovereign  ?  ^Vl.o  can  answer  it,  re- 
collecting that  these  cardinals  are  habituated 
to  avoid  every  manifestation  of  their  real  sen- 
timents, and  to  conceal  them  with  all  the 
greater  caution  and  care,  in  that  they  know- 
that  every  word  that  falls  from  them  is  spied, 
and  that  if  any  one  of  these  should  be  at  all 
to  the  distaste  of  a  master  all  but  absolute,  in 
whose  power  they  are,  it  would  probably  have 
the  effect  of  removing  them  from  all  office  or 
influence  ?  Pius  IX.  moreover,  not  a  harsh 
nor  stern  man  by  nature,  but  having  an  im- 
mensely high  idea  of  himself,  is  apt  |to  visit 
even  the  least  opposition  to  his  will  or  his  in- 
clinations with  punishment  all  the  more  severe 
by  reason  of  his  entire  persuasion  that  his  wishes 
and  inclinations  arc  directly  inspired  by  God. 
It  is  perhaps  many  ages  since  there  has  been  a 
Pontiff  who  has  had  so  high  an  idea  of  his  own 
otfice,  as  compared  with  all  other  powers  and 
dignities,  in  such  sort  that  the  smallest  oppo- 
sition is  intolerable  to  him,  appearing  to  him, 
as  it  does,  not  only  as  irreverent,  but  sinful. 
.  .  .  It  is  impossible  but  that  the  cardinals 
should  be  confirmed  in  their  determination  to 
place  a  seal  on  their  thoughts  in  presence  of  a 
prince  such  as  is  the  present ;  not  of  large  in- 
telligence ;  with  but  little  learning ;  of  viva- 
cious disposition ;  pure  in  heart,  in  such  sort 
that  he  is  unconscious  of  any  motive  other 
than  praiseworthy ;  intolerant  of  all  opposi- 
tion; unfortunate  in  his  life,  and  fully  per- 
suaded that  no  misfortune  that  has  happened 
to  him  has  been  due  to  any  fault  of  his;  and 
finally  strengthened  in  all  this  by  a  crowd  of 
flatterers,  convinced  that  there  is  no  safety  for 
them  otherwise  than  by  maintaining  firmly  in 
the  erroneous  path  on  which  he  has  entered,  a 
Pontiff  who  has  by  them  been  declared  infal- 
lible. It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  then,  that 
to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  tendencies  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  cardinals  must  be  a 
task  of  extreme  difficulty,  especially  now,  and 
with  regard  to  an  act  which  is  assuredly  by 
many,  if  not  by  all  of  them,  deemed  to  depend 
on  causes  superior  to  all  human  motives. 
Though  extremely  difficult,  however,  it  is  not 
impossible.' 

Signor  Bonghi  points  out  that,  manifold 
as  have  been  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  ('hurch  has  passed,  its  present  position 
is  an  entirely  new  one,  and  wholly  dissimilar 
to  anything  within  former  experience,  be- 
cause its  rupture  with  the  State  and  the  loss 
of  the  temporal  power  open  a  free  course  to 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  Roman  Catho- 


'  The  laws,' writes  Signor  Bonghi,  'which 
have  in  every  country  been  promoted  by  liberal 
[ital.  in  orig.]  minds  and  have  forcibly  against 
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its  own  wishes  made  a  breach  between  the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  governments,  and  drive  it,  despite 
its  reluctance,  into  a  closer  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  if  it  has 
not  deprived  the  Pontiff  of  the  title  of  a  sov- 
ereign, and  of  all  representation  as  such,  has 
left  to  him  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  such 
a  shape,  and  under  such  conditions,  that 
they  can  be  to  him  but  an  incumbrance  and  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  and  means  of  de- 
fence. And  this  loss  supplies  him  with  a 
powerful  motive  for  advancing  further  in  that 
direction  (a  closer  contact  with  the  people), 
and  for  persisting  in  it.  .  .  .  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Pius  IX.  has  in  these  latter  years 
done  much  to  widen  the  separation  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  though  in  principle 
he  rejects  such  a  divorce,  and  to  change  the 
central  point  of  the  activity  of  the  Church.' 

Signer  Bonghi  might  have  found  a  very  re- 
markable confirmation  of  the  ideas  ho  is 
here  putting  forward,  in  a  sermon  preached 
some  four  years  ago  by  Dr.Vaughan,  the 
Koraan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  Tlie  preacher  insisted  on  the 
inability  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  especi- 
ally of  the  leaders  of  either  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish parties,  to  deal  with  the  social  question, 
which  is  every  day  more  and  more  pressing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  world  and  de- 
manding a  sohition.  Only  the  Catholic 
priest,  he  urged,  would  be  found  capable  of 
dealing  with  it.  And  this  theory  was  de- 
veloped at  length,  and  with  much  eloquence. 
Now  unquestionably  this  sermon  would  not 
have  been  preached  when  and  where  it  was 
preached,  if  the  ideas  advanced  in  it  had 
not  been  acceptable  to  the  Vatican. 

It  is  a  common    opinion   among  liberals, 
says  Signor  Bonghi,  that  the  Church  would  en- 
counter, in  any  attempt  to  place  itself  in  direct 
contact  with  the  popular  masses,  two  obsta- 
cles, which  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  found 
to    be    insurmountable — the  first,   the   pro- 
gress of  science,  whicli  destroys  Church  dog- 
ma ;  and  the  second  that  vehement  desire  for 
material  enjoyment,  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  populations,  '  and  which  brings 
a  sneer  upon  their  faces  at  any  one  who  prom- 
ises them  an  equality  of   happiness  in  hea- 
ven in  compensation  for  the  inequality  of 
fortune  on  earth.'     It  is  the  opinion  of  Sig- 
nor Bonghi  that  thoutrli  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reality  in  both  these  difficulties,  it  is 
very  easy  to  attribute  to  them  greater  weight 
than  they  deserve.  Science  has  never  afibrd- 
ed  any  solution,  nor,  whatever  its  progress, 
will    eVer   afford  any,  for   'those  problems 
which  the  humaii  mind,  since  its  first  escape 
from  barbarism,  has  been  for  ages  proposing 
to  itself,  and  which,  though  they  have  from 
age  to  age  become  more  clear  in  their  terms, 
have  not  for  that  reason  made  any  progress 


towards  solution.'  And  the  failure  of  sci- 
ence to  answer  such  questions  must  have  the 
effect  of  impelling  many  if  not  all  minds — 
hut  he  might  better  have  said  a  certain  class 
of  minds — to  seek  a  reply  from  authority. 
This,  says  Signor  Bonghi,  is  the  persuasion 
which  caused  the  Jesuits  to  strive  with  so 
much  eagerness  to  induce  the  Pontiff"  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  declared  infallible,  and 
which  leads  them  to  expect  such  great  and 
wonderful  results  from  that  measure  ;  though 
in  fact  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  have  multi- 
plied around  it  difficulties  and  repugnances. 
With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two  ob- 
stacles to  an  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  the  European  democracies — namely,  the 
prevalent  desire  of  material  well-being — Sig- 
nor Bonghi  contends  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  alvvays  done  more  than  any  other  to  ren- 
der the  lot  of  the  people  'less  hard  here  on 
earth.' 

'  At  the  present  day  too,'  he  writes,  '  no 
Christian  sect  can  be  compared  with  Catholi- 
cism in  respect  of  its  sympathy  for  the  popu- 
lace. .  .  .  The  Protestant  clergyman  wishes 
to  a  gentleman.  The  Catholic,  even  if  noble 
by  birth,  desires  to  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  the  people.  In  England  the  Anglican 
clergy,  in  the  recent  movement  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  placed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  proprietor  ;  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the 
side  of  the  labourers.  Archbishop  Manning 
appeared  at  a  meeting  held  by  them  for  the 
support  of  their  cause,  and  spoke  temperately 
indeed,  but  in  a  manner  to  encourage  them  to 
believe  their  demands  justified.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  argue  from 
metaphysical  considerations,  that,  widely  as 
unbelief  has  become  diffused  in  these  latter 
days,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  be- 
lief in  Christian  dogma  is  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  at  any  period  to  which  our 
present  outlook  extends.  On  the  other  hand 
the  lay  governments  of  the  world  do  not  see 
their  course  clear  before  them. 

' Assuredl)','  he  says,  'whoever  compares 
the  condition  of  Catholicism,  as  it  was  before 
the  first  French  Revolution,  with  its  present 
condition,  cannot  deny  that,  shaken  and  fall- 
ing on  all  sides  as  it  is,  when  considered  as  an 
institution  connected  with  the  State,  it  is,  as  a 
religious  sentiment,  very  much  more  living, 
efficacious,  and  ardent,  than  it  was  at  the 
earlier  period.  And  if,  looked  at  frora  this 
point  of  view,  it  has  lost  ground  among  the 
middle  classes  (horghesi),  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  done  so  among  the  people,  and  it  has 
assuredly  gained  ground  among  the  upper 
classes.  '  It  may  be  added,  that  the  number  of 
those  who,  with  a  more  or  less  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  call  them- 
selves Catholics  throughout  the  world,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  greater  now  than  it  was  a  hua- 
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<lred  years  ago.  Piiis  TX.,  if,  from  one  point 
of  view,  he  has  done  all  that  was  in  his  power, 
though  unconsciously,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  to  hasten  a  crisis,  has  never- 
theless contributed  not  a  little  to  a  larger  ex- 
pansion and  a  more  vivacious  regeneration  of 
religion.' 

It  may  be  doubtecl,  perhaps,  whether  the 
phenomenon  which  Signer  Bonghi  attributes 
to  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Pontiff,  be 
not  rather  due  to  influences  of  the  times  of 
a  larger  nature  and  more  cogent  eflRcacy. 
But  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  And  it  is  a 
fact,  says  Signer  Bonghi,  that  cannot  but  be 
displeasing  to  Liberal  governments,  which 
had  expected  from  their  legislation  an  alto- 
gether dirterent  result.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  Liberal  parties  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  profound  division  ;  the  one  por- 
tion remaining  true  to  their  principle,  which 
is  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  State 
as  regards  the  manifestation  and  action  of  all 
religious  opinion  ;  >vhile  the  other,  seeing 
that  the  principles  of  pure  Liberalism  did  not 
succeed  in  quencliing  the  revival  of  religion, 
have  for  some  years  past  begun  to  attach  to 
'Liberalism'  the  notion  of  enforcing  ration- 
alistic opinions  by  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching. 

Signer  Benglii  rapidly  glances  at  the  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.     It  appears  very   doubtful 
to  him  whether  Germany  will  succeed  in  the 
contest  with  the   Church   on  which  she  has 
entered.  '  1  am  not  indisposed  to  think  that, 
with  the  means  she  has  adopted,  she  may 
arrive  at  a  precisely  opposite  result '  adverse 
to  that  unification   of   Germany  which  has 
been,  Signer  Bonghi  thinks,  the  main  mo- 
tive with  Germany  for  entering  on  the  con- 
test.    In  France  the  state  of  things  is   ex- 
actly the  reverse.     Only  the  first  of  the  two 
Liberal    schools  has  produced   any  'notable 
eftect  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  by  en- 
larging  the    liberty   of    instruction.      And 
there  is  small  probability  of  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  French  ecclesiastical  policy. 
'  In  Great  Britain  the  Catholic  Church  shows 
the    immense    elasticity     of    its    organism, 
since  it  progresses  alike  in  Ireland  and  in 
En<rland,  availing  itself  in  the  two  islands 
of     widely    difierent    legal    conditions,   and 
profiting  by  all  the  large  liberties  of  English 
legislation,    while  defying  its  prohibitions.' 
In  all  the  other  countries  Signer  Bonghi  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Church  is  at  least   hold- 
ing her  own.     As  regards  Italy,  he  thinks 
that  those  who  talk  of  conciliation  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  talking  of.     Conciliation  can- 
not be   desired    by  cither  party,  and   is  im- 
possible. The  Church  is  aware  that  it  would 


lose  its  authority  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  if  it  were  known  to  be  bound  to  the 
Italian  Government.     And  further — 

'  As  I  have  already  said,  the  Papacy  may 
be  tempted  to  throw  itself  into  the  mclce  of 
popular  passions,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the 
lowest  classes  against  the  middle  classes  Oior(j- 
hesl).  But  it  has  not  done  this  yet,  and  it  will 
hesitate  much  before  resolving  to  do  it.  For 
the  present  it  is  the  rigidly  conservative  ele- 
ments of  society  that  are  confederate  with  it. 
and  which  afford  it  nourishment,  support,  and 
favour.  Now  these  are  all  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  if  ever  the  Papacy  should  ap- 
pear to  be  reconciled  with  the  latter,  they 
would  abandon  it,  or  adhere  to  it  with  far  less 
tenacity  than  at  present.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  Government, 
says  Signer  Bonghi,  has  nothing  to  oft'er  to 
the  Church.  For,  '  te  speak  plainly,'  the 
Papacy,  whetlicr  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  no 
faith  in  any  such  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  should  make  it  sure  that  it  will  ha 
able  to  keep  any  bargain  it  might  make  with 
the  Church.  Matte'rs  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  remain  as  they  are  between  Cluirch  and 
State  in  Italy  for  some  time  to  come. 

'  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there  is  so 
little  affection  between  the  Government  and 
the  Church,  the  Papacy  may  feel  safe,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  that  Italian 
legislation  will  not  touch  it  in  any  point  tliat 
concerns  its  spiritual  functions  towards  the 
Catholic  population;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  in  its  acts  be  still  much  more  pru- 
dent than  the  legislature.' 

These,  Signer  Bonghi  thinks,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church  which  must 
influence  the  cardinals  in  their  choice  when 
assembled  in  the  approaching  Conclave. 
And  it  is  only  from  the  presumable  opera- 
tion on  their  minds  of  these  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  reasonable  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  result. 

The  Conclave,  as  Signer  Bonghi  says  with 
unquestionable  accuracy,  will  be  occupied, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  considera- 
tions which  have  on  former  occasions  so 
frequently,  one  might  say  so  constantly, 
influenced  it,  with  ^this  question  alone : — 
'What  is  the  best  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  for  the  present  and  future  salviv 
tion  of  this  glorious  and  venerable  insti- 
tution of  which  we  form  so  principal  a 
partr  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as 
the  author  goes  on  to  remark — 

'the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  this  enterprise 
appeared  so  great,  that  two  cardinals  abdicated. 
At  the  present  day  not  one  of  them  would  do 
so.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  if  the 
tempest  which  is  now  tossing  the  Church  be 
larger  and   more   profound,  it  is  not  equally 
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furious.  In  part  also  it  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Church  is  very  much  more  confident. 
Lastly,  it  is  believed  that  the  winds  which  pro- 
duce this  tempest  are  less  irresistible  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  has  become  more  obscure,  more  complex, 
more  difficult,  is  the  search  for,  and  the  dis- 
covery of,  a  way  to  the  end  in  view,  since  it 
has  become  abundantly  clear  that  that  which 
has  been  followed  hitherto  is  a  very  thorny 
one,  and  one  on  which  we  lose  ground  rather 
than  gain  it.' 

There  have  always  been  parties  in  the 
Conclave,  and  there  will  be  such  in  that 
which  is  approaching.  But  the  old  motives 
and  causes  of  party  divisions  have  disap- 
peared. In  the  coining  Conclave  there  will 
be  but  two  parties,  and  they  will  be  formed 
on  a  different  basis  from  any  of  those  which 
have  given  rise  to  party  divisions  in  former 
conclaves.  It  can  no  longer  be  tlie  case 
that  the  '  creatures'  of  one  Pope — to  use  the 
technical  phrase — can  form  a  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  creatures  of  another.  With  the 
exception  of  some  three  or  four,  Pius  IX. 
has  created  the  whole  of  the  existing  Col- 
lege. Nor  in  these  days  will  the  great  fam- 
ily names  of  any  of  the  cardinals  exercise 
any  influence.  There  are  but  few  such 
names  in  the  college — fewer  perhaps  than 
at  anytime  for  many  generations  back — and 
those  few  are  borne  by  men  who  do  not 
enjoy  any  such  reputation  in  the  College  as 
could  place  them  among  the  papahili.  Sig- 
nor  Bonghi,  when  saying  as  much  four  years 
ago,  excepted  one  name  from  the  statement, 
that  of  his  Eminence  Riario  Sforza,  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples;  and  his  sub- 
sequent speculations  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  the  most 
likely  man  to  be  Pius  IX.'s  successor.  But 
all  these  speculations  have  been  set  at 
naught  by  the  recent  death  of  this  person- 
age. 

The  old  motives  of  party  divisions  in  the 
College  having  then  disappeared,  what  will 
divide  the  cardinals  on  the  coming  occasion  ? 
'  Whoso  studies  the  matter  well,'  says  our 
author,  '  will  find  no  other  principle  of  di- 
vision than  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  Pius  IX.'  Now,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  Signor  Bonghi  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  considerations 
which  he  has  already  excellently  well  put 
forward  as  to  the  dumbness  of  the  cardinals 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Pontiflf,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  must  operate  to  render  any 
estimate  of  the  probable  party  division  of 
the  Conclave  more  difficult  than  ever,  and 
indeed  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Signor 
Bonghi  thinks  that  it  is  possible,  with  regard 


to  many  of  the  cardinals,  to  rank  them  with, 
more  or  less  certainty  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  formed  on  these  lines. 

'  Pius  IX.  has  certainly  innovated  on  the 
principles  which  guided  his  predecessors  in 
the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  government 
Where  it  seemed  good  to  them  above  all  things 
not  to  move,  it  has  seemed  good  to  him  to 
move.  Whereas  it  was  hitherto  considered 
excellent  policy  to  clothe  Christian  dogma  with 
a  veil,  and  leave  it  undisturbed,  it  has  to  him 
seemed  better  to  put  it  on  its  feet  and  force  it 
to  walk.  .  .  .  Now  among  the  cardinals  there 
are  some  who  think  that  he  has  done  well, 
that  the  idea  of  a  Church  which  has  been  the 
motor  spring  of  his  conduct  is  the  only  true 
one,  and  that  it  should  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree be  departed  from.  And  there  are  others 
who  think  that  he  has  done  ill ;  who  would 
have  preferred  that  he  should  have  moved 
little  or  nothing ;  and  who  think  that  an  insti- 
tution as  old  as  the  Church  ought  not  to  be 
shaken  or  too  much  agitated,  but  treated  with 
the  utmost  scruple  and  delicacy,  even  when 
there  is  a  question  of  improving  or  re-invigo- 
rating it.  I  remember  tnat  Cardinal  Pallavi- 
cino  (he  was  the  well-known  author  of  the  or- 
thodox history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  the  work  of  Paolo  Sarpi) 
distinguishes  the  cardinals  as  "  saints"  and 
"politicians,"  and  affirms  that  the  Church  has 
never  placed  in  danger,  save  by  a  Pope  chosen 
from  among  the  former.  And  the  cardinals 
may  now  be  divided  into  those'who  would  ac- 
cept the  dictum  of  one  of  their  most  illustrious 
predecessors,  and  those  who  would  repudiate 
it ;  or,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  into  those  who 
look  only  up  to  heaven  and  will  accept  no  sort 
of  compromise,  and  those  who  look  up  to 
heaven  and  down  on  earth  by  turns,  and 
think  it  expedient  to  find  some  terms  of  com- 
promise, or  at  least  not  to  exaggerate  preten- 
sions and  exacerbate  hostility.' 

It  is  of  no  use  to  follow  Signor  Bonghi  in 
his  estimate  of  the  issue  of  the  Conclave,  a^ 
it  seemed  to  him  four  years  ago ;  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  so  greatly 
changed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  he  thought  all  the  foreign  cardinals 
excluded  for  different  reasons  from  the  class 
of  the  papahili,  except  Rauscher  (since 
dead),  Schwarzenbcrg,  and  Cullen.  And  he 
places  all  the  foreigners  in  the  class  of 
politici — that  is,  of  those  who  would  fain 
temper  the  viol-ence  of  Pius  IX.'s  policy — 
except  Cullen,  whom  he  ranks  among  the 
santi,  or  those  who  would  continue  to  pur- 
sue it.  On  the  whole,  however,  Signor 
Bonghi  thinks  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
foreigner  should  be  elected.  The  other 
foreigners,  belonging  all  to  the  class  of  the 
politici^  would  suffice  to  exclude  Cardinal 
Cullen,  one  of  the  santi,  or,  to  use  the  old 
word  so  frequently  recurring  in  Conclave 
language,  the  zelanti.  Finally,  by  a  process 
of  elimination  on  various  grounds,  Signor 
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Bonghi  gave  a  list  of  papahiU  four  years 
ago.  But  here  are  the  names  of  tlie  cardi- 
nals who  have  been  created  since  that  esti- 
mate was  formed : — 

1.  Cardoso,  Patriarch  of  Lisbon— Portu- 
{^uese.  2.  Regnier,  Archbishop  of  Cambray  — 
Frenchman.  8.  Chigi,  Grand  Prior  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John — ItaHan.  4.  Franchi,  Pre. 
feet  of  the  Propaganda — Itahan.  5.  Guibert, 
Archbishop  of  Paris — Frenchman.  0.  Orcg- 
ha,  Prelect  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
— Italian.  7.  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Strigonia 
— Hungarian.  8.  Martinelli,  Pro-Prefect  of  the 
Congregazione  degli  Studii — Italian.  9.  An- 
tici  Mattei — Italian.  10.  Pict'ro  Gianelli — 
Italian.  11.  Ledochowski,  Archbishop  of 
(jucsna  and  Posnania — Pole.  12.  Mac  Clos- 
key,  Archbishop  of  New  York — American. 
13.  Manning,  Archbishop  of  "Westminster — 
Knglish.  1-4.  Dechamps,  Archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin— Belgian.  15.  Simeoni,  Secretary  of  State 
— Italian.  16.  Bartolini — Italian.  17.  Bros- 
sais  St.  Marc,  Archbishop  of  Rennes — French- 
man. 18.  Avanzo,  Bishop  of  Calvi  and  Teano 
—  Italian.  19.  Franzelin,  from  the  Trentino — 
Austrian.  20.  Benavides  of  Navarrete,  Pa- 
triarch of  the  East  Indies— Spaniard.  21. 
Apuzzo,  Archbishop  of  Capua — Italian.  22. 
Gil,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa — Spaniard.  23. 
Howard,  Archbishop  of  Neocesarea — English. 
34.  Parga  y  Rico,  Archbishop  of  Compostella — 
Spaniard.  25.  Caverot,  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
— Frenchman.  20.  Di  Canossa,  Bishop  of 
Verona — Italian.  27.  Serafini,  Bishop  of  Vi- 
tcrbo — Italian.  28.  Michalovitz,  Archbishop 
of  Agram — Austrian.  29.  Kutshker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna — Austrian.  30.  Parocchi, 
Archbishop  of  Bologna — Itahan.  81.  Randi — 
Italian.  32.  Pacca — Italian.  33.  Nina,  As- 
sessor of  the  Inquisition — Italian.  34.  Sbar- 
retti.  Secretary  of  Congregation  of  Regulars — 
Italian.  35.  De  Falloux,  Regent  of  Apostoli- 
cal Chancellery — Frenchman.  (The  last  five 
being  of  the  order  of  deacons.) 

Thus  we  have  eighteen  foreigners  and  seven- 
teen Italians,  the  former  consisting  of  five 
Frenchmen,  four  Austrians,  three  Spaniards, 
two  Englishmen,  one  American  of  the 
Lnitcd  States,  one  Belgian,  one  Pole,  and 
one  Portuguese. 

Now  the  questions  that  arise  in  consider- 
ing what  effect  the  modification  of  the  Sa- 
cred College  resulting  from  the  deaths  and 
the  creations  of  the  last  four  years  may  have 
on  the  probabilities  of  the  approacliing 
Conclave  are  these.  "What  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  chance,  if  any,  has  accrued  to 
those  names  which  were  considered  papabili, 
in  the  former  estimate  ?  Do  the  recent 
promotions  offer  any  fresh  names  that  must 
be  added  to  the  small  list  of  papabili  which 
resulted  from  Signor  Bonglii's  successive 
eliminations  ?  And,  lastly,  vvhat,  if  any, 
modification  of  the  general  temper  and 
prob:vbIc  action  of  the  College  has  been  pro- 


duced by  the  large  foreign  eiomeut  in  the 
new  promotions  ? 

The  name  wliich  stood  first  in  Signor 
Bonghi's  list  of  papabili,  that  of  lliario 
Sforza,  having  been  removed  by  death,  and 
others  of  his  list  having  been  rejected  for 
dift'crent  reasons,  there  now  remain  only 
three  of  this  group,  Cardinals  Morichini, 
l*ecci,  and  De  Luca,  But  Signor  Bonghi 
thinks  that  two  other  names  of  the  College 
as  it  stood  before  the  late  additions  should 
now  be  added  to  the  list  of  papabili,  though 
previously  rejected,  those  of  Cardinals  Bilio 
and  Monaco  la  Valletta.  For  the  reason 
why  their  chances  were  considered  small 
four  years  ago  was  their  too  great  youth, 
and  that  objection  has  been  in  some  degree 
removed.  Cardinal  Bilio  is  now  fifty-one, 
and  a  porporato  of  eleven  years'  standing; 
and  Cardinal  Monaco  la  Valletta  fifty,  with 
nine  years  in  the  purple.  Both  are  still 
young  for  election  to  Peter's  seat ;  but  Sig- 
nor Bonghi  thinks  that  the  motives  which 
operated  to  recommend  an  aged  Pope  to  the 
electors  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  Cardinal  Mori- 
chini, who  was  at  one  time  thought  perhaps 
the  most  likely  successor  to  the  Papacy,  and  is 
still  by  some  considered  to  be  so,  has  not 
had  his  chance  improved  by  the  lapse  of 
four  years.  He  was  born  in  3  805,  and 
might  be  deemed  somewhat  too  old  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Church  at  the  present 
conjuncture.  It  is  probable  also  that  several 
votes  might  be  lost  to  him  by  an  impression 
which  prevails  that  he  would  be  an  accept- 
able choice  to  the  Italian  and  German  Gov- 
ernments. The  credit  of  Cardinal  de  Luco, 
Signor  Bonghi  thinks,  is  somewhat  less  than 
it  was  four  years  ago.  Cardinal  Pecci  alone 
remains  without  objection  of  the  original 
list,  to  which,  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
may  be  added  Cardinals  Bilio  and  Monaco 
la  Valletta. 

Secondly,  do  the  recent  promotions  offer 
any  fresh  names  that  must  be  added  to  this, 
list  ?  Of  the  recently  created  foreign  cardi- 
nals, Signor  Bonghi  opines  that,  from  many 
points  of  view,  they  intellectually  outweigh 
the  Italians.  Of  Cardinal  Manning  he  says 
that  no  one  of  the  recently  created  Italians 
can  be  intellectually  compared  with  him. 
But  he  thinks  that  the  College  will  undoubt- 
edly choose  an  Italian,  and  that  it  will  be  in 
all  probability  equally  the  wish  of  the  for- 
eign cardinals  to  do  so,  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  an  Italian  pontiff'  would  be  more 
likely  to  conciliate  and  retain  the  firm  ad- 
hesion of  the  Catholic  world  than  a  man  of 
an}'  other  nation.  Signor  Bonghi  therefore 
thinks  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  large 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element  added   to 
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the  Sacred  College  by  the  late  creations,  the 
list  of  jMpahili  must  still  consist  entirely  of 
Italians.  And  araonGj  the  newly  added 
Italian  cardinals  he  finds  two  names  only 
which  present  any  probability  of  election — 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Cardinal  Franchi,  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  office  of  secretary  has  for 
many  generations  been  held  to  exclude  the 
holder  of  it  as  a  candidate  for  the  Papacy  ; 
and  the  oflice  of  carnarlingo,  held  by  Cardi- 
nal Pecci,  is  held  to  have  a  similar  effect. 
But  under  the  present  altogether  changed 
circumstances,  neither  of  these  offices  having 
been  held  by  the  present  titulars  a  sufficient 
time  for  any  store  of  jealousies  or  enmities 
to  have  accumulated  against  either  of  them, 
the  objection  might  be  disregarded. 

Finally,  then,  Signor  Bonghi's  list  of 
papahili  stands  thus:: — (1)  Pecci,  (2)  Mori- 
chini,  (3)  De  Luca,  (4)  Bilio,  (5)  Monaco  la 
Valletta,  (6)  Simeoni,  (7)  Franchi.  And 
against  the  second  and  third  of  these  he  has 
already  stated  grounds  of  objection. 

In  the  third  place,  what  modification,  if 
any,  have  the  recent  creations  produced  in 
the  general  temper  of  the  College  and  on 
the  probabilities  of  its  action  ?  As  has  been 
shown,  the  old  principles  of  party  divisions 
in  the  College  have  altogether  ceased  to 
exist.  The  only  principle  on  which  the 
present  College  can  be  divided,  as  Signor 
Bonghi  says,  is  analogous  to  that  which 
divides  all  civil  society  into  Conservatives 
and  Progressists. 

'  But  if  analogous,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
same  ;  since  among  the  cardinals  there  is  not 
one  who  would  wish  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  the  principles  on  which 
she  governs  herself  internally  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  lay  world.  Probably  there  never 
will  be  such  a  cardinal,  but  assuredly  there  is 
none  such  at  present  day.  There  is  only  this 
difference  among  the  cardinals  as  regards  the 
constitution  of  their  minds  and  their  ideas  on 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  subjects — 
that  some  among  them,  seeing  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  Church  tinds  herself,  and  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  States  and' in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  think  no  other  course 
is  open  to  them  than  ever-increasing  rigidity 
in  the  forms  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  the  keeping  alive,  awake,  and  vigi- 
lant the  political  aspirations  of  the  Church  and 
the  Pontiticute ;  whereas  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  opinion  that  some  compromise 
mus't  be  sought  and  found,  though  they  do  not 
say  either  to  themselves  or  to  others  how,  to 
what  extent,  by  what  means,  and  with  what 
guarantees  and  hopes,  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  a  difference  which  arises  rather  from  the 
sentiments  than  from  any  intellectual  process, 
and  froni  different  kinds  of  temperament  rather 
than  from  different  qualities  of  m'nd.     But  it  is 


none  the  less  influential  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  electors  and  on  the  votes^  to  be  given  by 
them.' 

Now  Signor  Bonghi  thinks  that  nearly  all 
the  Italian  cardinals  of  the  recent  creations 
would  go  to  strengthen  the  former  of  these 
two  parties,  and  that  the  foreigners  would 
do  the  same,  possibly  with  the  exception  of 
the  Austrians.  In  a  word,  tben,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  author  that  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  Sacred  College  have  been  but 
little  modified  by  the  recent  creations ;  and 
that  whatever  modification  they  may  have 
produced  has'bcen  rather  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  zelanti. 

'  The  most  important  point,  and  that  which 
will  seem  such  to  the  assembled  cardinals,  is 
the  question,  what  is  the  real  value  of  the  tem- 
poral power  as  regards  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Church?  And  is  it 
so  great  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  recov- 
ery of  it  ought  to  be  the  principal  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  ?' 

Signor  Bonghi  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wbole  body  of  the  cardinals,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  would  answer  both  questions, 
as  Cardinal  Manning  has  already  answered 
in  his  book  on  the  'Independence  of  the 
Holy  See,'  in  the  affirmative. 

However  well  founded  Signor  Bonghi's 
proo-nostications  may  be,  his  observations  do 
not  put  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  the 
causes  of  extreme  uncertainty  which  must 
attend  any  attempt  to  forecast  the  result. 
And  this,  l)eyond  the  grounds  of  difficulty 
explained  by  Signor  Bonghi,  arises  from  the 
peculiar  method  of  election.  We  will 
assume  that  every  cardinal  in  Conclave  will 
give  his  vote  with  a  single  view  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  man  he  considers  fittest  for  the 
end  desired.  We  will  suppose  further  that  we 
know  accurately  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  each  individual  cardinal  on  that  point.  It 
would  still  at  the  moment  of  going  into 
Conclave,  be  altogether  doubtful  what  the 
result  would  be,  except  in  the  improbable 
case  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  Con- 
clave being  desirous  of  electing  one  and  the 
same  individual.  But  if  out  of  a  College, 
of,  say  sixty,  thirty-nine  only  are  unanimous 
in  wishing  to  elect  A.  B.,  the  twenty-one 
other  members  of  the  College  can  exclude 
him  ;  and  if  they  persist  in  doing  so,  the 
thirty -nine,  powerless  to  elect  A.  B.,  can  only 
elect  somebody,  whom  one  at  least  of  the  dis- 
senting twenty -one  will  assist  them  in  electing. 
But  perhaps,  probably  indeed,  the  thirty-nine 
are  no  longer  unanimous  in  their  choice.  It 
not  being  possible  to  elect  A.  B.,  a  portion  of 
his  supporters  will  think  C.  D.  the  next  best 
man  ;  and  another  portion  will  consider  E. 
F.  to  be  so.     Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  man 
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evenlaally  elected  may  have  stood  third, 
fourth,  tifth,  or  even  lower  on  the  list  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  of  the  electors. 

Looking:  at  Signer  Bonghi's  estimates  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  result  of  the  next 
Conclave,  as  a  whole,  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be  based  on  a  very  shrewd  appreciation 
and  largo  knowledge  of  the  facts  likely  to 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  it.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  considera- 
tions, which  he  represents  as  likely  to  oper- 
ate on  them,  will  be  in  fact  the  guiding 
influences  which  will  shape  their  conduct  in 
Conclave.  But  to  Avhat  end  these  considera- 
tions and  influences  will  work,  it  is,  for  the 
reasons  that  have  been  assigned,  wholly  im- 
possible for  any  man,  cardinal  or  other,  to 
predict  with  any  feeling  of  assurance.  And 
the  old  proverbial  Roman  saying  to  the 
effect  that  who  he  goes  into  Conclave  a  pope 
will  come  out  of  it  a  cardinal — meaning  of 
course  that  in  this  race  it  is  rarely  the  '  fa- 
vourite '  who  wins — is  still  as  true  as  ever  it 
was. 

^Vilh  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two 
works,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to 
this  article,  it  will  perhaps  bo  sufficient  to 
recommend  the  reader  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  subject  to  read  the  270  loosely-printed 
pages  of  which  it  consists.  It  is  by  far  the 
clearest  and  most  consistent  examination  of 
the  question  which  the  Italians  have  had 
laid  before  them.  And  if  there  are  pages 
in  the  book  which  may  seem  to  an  English 
reader  to  indicate  that  Signor  Minghetti  is 
still  in  some  degree — but  in  a  less  degree 
than  any  other  Italian  with  whose  writings 
we  are  acquainted — under  ihe  dominion  of 
ideas  generated  by  the  associations  of  a  life 
passed  in  a  social  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Church  is  habitually  considered  as  an  insti- 
tution existing  by  a  priori  necessity,  the 
author  has  at  least  succeeded  in  elevating 
himself  to  a  philosophical  height  which  has 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  subject  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  has  placed  him  wholly  out  of  the 
region  of  prejudices  and  partisan  passions. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  77ic  Paruih  Qitcstlon.  A 
Speech  d^elivercd  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  3,  1876,  by  George  Os- 
borne Morgan,  Q.C,  M.P.  London: 
1876. 

2.  Local  (rovernmcnt  and  Taxathm.  By 
William  Rathbone,  M.K  London : 
1875, 

3.  Two   Memorandums   on  Ia>cuI    Govern- 


ment, luith  Introdnctonj  Letter.  By  Wil- 
liam Ratiiboxe  and  Samuel  Wiiitbhead, 
London  :  1877, 

4.  A  Xe%o  Beform  Pill.  By  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Lowe,  M.P,  '  Fort- 
nightly Review,'  October  and  ])eceniber, 
1877. 

5.  The  County  Franchise  and  3/r,  Lo7/;e 
thereon.  By  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.  '  Nineteenth  Century,' 
November,  1877;  January,  1878, 

6.  Liberal  Principles.  By  the  Honourable 
George  Brodrick,  I'ublished  by  the 
Liberal  Central  Association:  1877. 

It  is  now  just  four  years  since  the  world 
was  startled. by  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, Perhaps  no  event  of  the  kind  ever 
caused  more  surprise  at  the  time  or  more 
discussion  afterwards.  In  fact,  we  have 
hardly  yet  ceased  to  wonder  at  so  inscrutable 
a  proceeding, — a  proceeding  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  Cabinet  had 
been  allowed  to  deliberate  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  on  its  consequences.  The 
results  of  this  measure  were  promptly  mani- 
fest. A  Liberal  majority,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  not  less  than  seventy,  was  con- 
verted into  a  minority  of  about  the  same 
amount;  nearly  half  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  1868  disappeared  from  the 
House  assembled  in  1874  ;  and  the  Glad- 
stone Government,  which  in  the  former  of 
those  periods  had  seemed  almost  omnipo- 
tent, avoided  the  humiliation  of  defeat  in 
the  lobbies  by  an  immediate  resignation. 

Under  these  discouraging  conditions,  tho 
Liberal  party  in  parliament,  shorn  of  one- 
third  of  its  numbers,  with  the  places  of 
many  of  its  old  and  tried  soldiers  filled  up 
by  new  and  sometimes  rather  undisciplined 
recruits,  found  itself,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1874,  in  a  state  of  tlie  utmost  dis- 
organisation. With  a  leader  who  had  thrown 
up  the  command  ;  with  no  previously  desig- 
nated successor  to  take  his  place  ;  with  no 
great  questions  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  suitable  as  landmarks  to 
indicate  a  policy ;  with  the  influences  of 
much  fresh-made  money  narcotising  the 
higher  and  debauching  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  ;  with  the  example  of  the 
Commune  in  France,  and  be  it  observed  that 
French  excesses  are  always  followed  by  Eni;- 
lish  reaction ;  with  the  fear  and  in  the  view 
of  strikes  at  home,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  Liberals  themselves  became  halfhearted, 
and  that  the  Tory  organs  proclaimed  with 
their  accustomed  fervor  that  a  Conservative 
millenium  had  arrived. 

In  truth  the  day  was  a  day  of  trouble  and 
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rebuke ;  suspicion,  recrimination,  and  di- 
vided counsels  within  the  Liberal  strong- 
hold, and  the  Tory  Rabshakeh  at  the  bead 
of  the  besieging  forces,  speaking  in  the  Jews' 
language  and  counselling  treasonable  conces- 
sions to  the  people  sitting  on  the  wall.  The 
causes  of  this  great  disintegration  have  often 
been  discussed.  They  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  exist  in  the  composition  of  all  minis- 
tries. The  more  active  and  enterprising  the 
administrative  body,  the  more  energetic  are 
the  causes  of  cleavage,  the  more  irrepressible 
the  centrifugal  expansions.  A  do-nothing 
(Aovernment  has  a  far  greater  chance  of  life 
than  an  active  one.  But  when  an  active  Gov- 
ernment falls  on  do-nothing  times  its  doom  is 
sealed.  The  Parliament  of  ^868  was  a 
Parliament  elected,  as  some  novels  are  writ- 
ten, with  a  purpose.  It  was  specifically  a 
reconstructive  body.  It  reconstructed  the 
Episcopal  communion  in  Ireland.  It  recon- 
structed the  Irish  land  laws.  It  attempted 
to  reconstruct  the  Irish  university  system. 
In  England  it  took  in  hand  the  rules  which 
governed  promotion  in  the  army,  and  the 
rules  which  controlled  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  spirits  in  public  houses.  All  this 
it  did,  or  proposed  to  do,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  that 
Govenmient  was  further  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign which  might  have  trenched  considera-' 
bly  upon  the  vested  or  supposed  interests  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies  in  the 
country, — the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 

The  Irish  Church  was  an  anomaly  such  as 
even  Tories  could  hardly  defend,  and  which, 
now  it  has  been  reconstructed,  has  few 
friends  to  wish  it  restored  to  its  original 
shape.  Irish  land,  its  tenure  and  transfer, 
was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  successive  Governments,  and  if  the  scheme 
by  which  the  laws  relating  to  it  were  remod- 
elled has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  it 
has  in  general  worked  well.  But  in  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  the  Irish  university 
system  the  late  Government  had  its  first  ex- 
perience of  the  strength  which  one  section 
of  the  community  can  exert  in  opposition  to 
any  scheme  running  counter  to  their  interests 
or  to  their  prejudices, — an  experience  of 
which  they  had  far  greater  perception  when 
the  beer  and  spirits  interest,  with  its  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  publicans  all  or 
most  of  them  actively  canvassing  on  the 
Tory  side  ;  the  army,  with  all  those  infinitely 
varied  social  influences  which  its  officers  ex- 
ert;  and  the  Civil  Service,  dreading  Mr. 
Lowe  and  a  revision  of  salaries,  were  united 
in  the  endeavour,  in  so  many  cases  success- 
ful, to  oust  the  supporters  of  a  Ministry  who 
studied  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large, 
even  at  the  risk  of  disturbance  of  interests, 


now  of  this  section  of  the  community,  now 
of  the  other. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Parliament  of  1868  was  simply 
reconstructive.  To  it  the  country  owes  two 
great  measures  of  an  entirely  originative  char- 
acter,— the  law  which  established  secret  vot- 
ing at  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections, 
and  the  law  which  created  the  system  of  na- 
tional primary  education.  Of  these  two  enact- 
ments the  effects  are  only  just  beginning  to 
develope  themselves.  It  takes  half  a  genera- 
tion to  persuade  voters  that  their  votes  will 
never  be  disclosed,  although  every  election 
disabuses  them  more  and  more  of  a  notion 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  fos- 
tered alike  by  the  naturally  suspicious  tem- 
per of  dependents,  and  by  the  unscrupulous 
misrepresentations  of  those  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion,— a  notion,  that  is,  that  the  ballot  is 
not  really  secret.  As  to  the  effects  which 
the  next  twenty  years  will  see  produced  by 
the  measure  of  national  education,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict,  and  perhaps  almost  as 
impossible  to  exaggerate  them. 

Vast,  then,  was  the  work  done  by  the 
late  Parliament ;  but  this  very  vastness 
created  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  looked  with  dread  upon 
capacities  and  activities  always  far  beyond 
their  reach,  and  sometimes  even  above  their 
comprehension.  It  was  evident,  however, 
during  the  session  of  1873,  that  the  work  of 
the  Parliament,  perhaps  also  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  was  done.  The  blow  inflicted 
on  the  vital  energies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  by  the  failure  to  carry  the  Irish 
Universities  Bill  was  never  recovered  from. 
It  was  like  a  first  stroke  of  paralysis.  The 
man  rises  from  the  shock  outwardly  un- 
changed. But  he  is  not  the  same  man. 
There  is  the  fatal  clot  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  affecting  everything,  temper,  memory, 
judgment.  So  was  it  with  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Had  it  been  permitted  to  live  a 
little  longer,  there  might  have  been  some 
show  of  recovery  ;  but  all  men  felt  that  there 
was  something  amiss  which  no  transfer  of 
great  offices  of  state  could  set  right,  and  no 
tempting  sketches  of  future  prosperity  make 
amends  for.  So  the  great  Daimio  practised 
the  art  of  happy  despatch,  and  Parliament 
and  Ministry  alike  passed  into  the  page  of 
history. 

The  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  which 
succeeded  are  still  before  us.  Many  who 
have  good  opportunities  of  judging,  men 
who  have  sat  in  previous  Parliaments, — who 
know  what  Parliaments  should  be, — unite 
in  denouncing  this  as  the  most  incompetent, 
the  most  unruly,  the  least  wise  of  all  the 
Parliaments  of  our  time.     As  for  the   Gov- 
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crnmcint,  its  actions  and  its  general  policy 
speak  for  it.  Its  legislative  achievements 
have  consisted  principally  in  making  small 
additions  or  small  erasures  in  Acts  passed 
by  its  predecessors;  in  muddling  away  a 
magnificent  surplus  by  petty  doles  to  rate- 
payers, or  in  bringing  in  a  bundle  of  bills  in 
February,  to  lie  peacefully  on  the  table  of 
the  House  till  July,  and  then  pass  painlessly 
away  to  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten.  As  to 
their  policy,  it  began  by  being  a  policy  of 
sewage.  '  Sanitas  sanitatuui,  omnia  sanitas,' 
was  the  motto  supplied  to  it  by  its  chief,  and 
borrowed,  like  las  famous  funeral  oration, 
from  a  French  source.*  What  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  in  the  tiftli  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  We 
do  not  propose  to  anticipate  its  foreign  pol- 
icy in  this  article,  though  perhaps  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  predict  that  in  this, 
as  in  its  domestic  policy,  it  will  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  view,  whatever 
that  view  may  be,  of  the  Opposition 
benches.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
Prisons  Act  of  last  year,  which  took  from 
the  magistrates  an  important  part  of  their 
jurisdiction,  may  soon  be  followed  by 
measures  of  a  similar  character, — measures 
more  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Clare 
Head  and  the  farmers  than  to  those  of  the 
local  aristocracy  of  the  counties.  If  elective 
financial  boards  are  to  manage  the  money  of 
the  ratepayers,  another  link  will  be  broken 
which  at  present  binds  the  landowner  to  his 
country-house  ;  another  step  will  be  taken 
in  centralisation,  a  policy  which  Conserva- 
tives persistently  denounce  and  occasionally 
practise.  It  may  be  indeed  said  with  some 
truth  that  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions 
do  not  fairly  represent  even  the  county 
aristocracy ;  that  there  are  many  active 
magistrates  who  are  only  small  landowners, 
and  some  who  are  not  even  landowners  at  all, 
— considerations  which  give  great  specious- 
ness  to  the  plea  that  such  men  are  not  the 
best,  or  indeed  the  proper,  dispensers  of  the 
county  exchequer.  A  financial  board, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  seems  a  more 
proper  body  to  decide  on  the  way  in  which 
the  ratepayers'  money  f.hould  be  spent ;  but 

*  '  M.  de  Balzac  etoit  abondant  en  pensees,  et 
en  faisoit  amas  par  avance  pour  les  placer  en 
quelques  uns  do  ses  ecrits.  Siir  quoi  je  vous 
dirai  une  badinerie  a  son  egard.  Comnie  nous 
nous  entretenions  de  ce  qui  ]X)uvoit  rendre 
beureux,  je  hiidis  :  Sanitas  sanitntutn,  et  omnia 
sanitas.  11  nie  pria  de  ne  point  publier  cette 
pensee,  parce  qu'il  vouloit  lui  donner  place  en 
quelqiie  endroit.  En  ejf'et  il  s'eii  est  servi  dftns 
quelqu'uii  de  ses  oucvages.'  So  has  the  Prime 
Minister.  Menafjiana  on  les  Bons  Mots  et 
Eemarques  critiques  etc.  de  Monsieur  Menage, 
vol.  i.  p.  309,  ed.  1729. 
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there  is  something  strange  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  measure  by  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment,— a  measure  contrary  to  their  tradi- 
tions, and  sure  to  alienate  some  of  their 
best  supporters.  All  this  shows  that  while 
the  party  in  power  is  professedly  Tory,  it 
has  lost  its  faculty 'of  retrogression.  It  must 
go  forward,  carrying  measures  devised  by 
the  other  party.  It  dares  not  lay  a  finger 
on  any  of  the  great  measures  -which  that 
other  party  has  heretofore  carried. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  one  of 
Professor  Huxley's  lectures,  in  which,  illus- 
trating his  favourite  theory  of  evolution,  he 
describes  the  process  by  which  an  extinct 
quadruped  of  the  equine  species,  which  in 
the  Greek  of  geologists  (a  wonderful  tongue, 
as  wonderful  as  gardeners'  Latin  or  church- 
wardens' Gothic)  is  called  Orohippus,  has 
gradually  become  developed  into  the  horse 
of  to-day.  This  progenitor  of  our  horses 
was,  as  Professor  Huxley  tells  us,  a  creature 
.armed  with  a  formidable  set  of  forty-four 
teeth,  among  which  the  canines  were  prom- 
inently developed.  It  had  two  bones  in  its 
tibia  and  forearm,  while  its  feet  were  pro- 
vided with  three,  or,  as  some  geologists 
think,  with  five  claws  apiece.  Altogether 
an  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  beast.  The 
horse  of  our  times,  on  the  contrary,  has  not 
more  than  thirty-six  teeth,  no  canines,  only 
one  bone  in  his  leg  and  forearm,  no  claws, 
but  only  hoofs.  On  the  whole,  a  great  im- 
provement on  his  Eocene  or  Pleiocene  pre- 
decessor, probably  much  faster  and  certainly 
more  harmless.  A  similar  process  of  evolu- 
tion appears  to  have  been  going  on  in  the 
gentis  Tory.  A  century  since,  he  was  all 
for  arbitrary  power,  generally  a  Jacobite  at 
heart,  hunting  a  Methodist  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  as  he  would  hunt  a  fox  ;  think- 
ing education  good  for  none  but  the  upper 
classes ;  steeped  in  all  sorts  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  bigotry.  Fifty  years  after- 
wards he  had  discovered  that  arbitrary 
power,  at  least  in  foreign  countries,  was  not 
altogether  desirable ;  he  had  become  sin- 
cerely loyal  to  the  reigning  house;  if  he 
were  a  Low  Churchman,  he  honoured  the 
memory  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  ;  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  National  School  Society  ; 
and  though  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  dreaded  Parliamentary 
reform,  he  had  on  the  whole  made  astonish- 
ing progress  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  At  the 
present  day,  the  ordinary  Conservative  who 
supports  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield 
is  to  the  Tory  of  Lord  Eldon's  times  v.hat 
a  horse  is  to  an  orohippus.  Though  he 
votes  with  his  party,  he  talks  Liberalism, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  at  leaps  in  the  dark, 
and  acknowledges  in  a  confidential  way  that 
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'  Dizzy  is  not  the  person  he  should  have 
fixed  upon  as  a  fit  leader  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England.'  Of  course  there  is  some  Shib- 
boleth by  which  he  may  generally  be  de- 
tected. A  few  years  ago  it  was  Church 
Rates,  now  it  is  the  Burials  Bill ;  but  in  or- 
dinary times,  when  there  is  no  political 
pressure,  he  would  pass,  if  he  wished  to 
pass,  for  a  mild  Liberal,  without  strong  pre- 
dilections this  way  or  that.  These  neutral- 
tinted  politicians  are  the  bane  of  politics. 
They  '  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass.'  They 
wear  the  forbidden  vesture  '  of  linen  and 
woolen  together.'  They  '  speak  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace.'  And  they  lead  the  un- 
wary into  the  belief  that  there  is,  after  all, 
but  a  slight  dift'erence  between  liberal  Con- 
servatives and  conservative  Liberals. 

Is  there  then  not  more  than  a  slight  dif- 
ference ?  Is  it  a  difference  in  kind  or  in  de- 
gree ?  And  if  a  difference  in  kind,  what  is 
that  difference  ? 

The  ordinary  notion  which  people  enter- 
tain of  the  difference  between  the  two  politi- 
cal persuasions  is  that  the  Conservative  is 
always  desirous  to  stand  still,  to  be  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are ;  while  the  Liberal 
is  in  a  state  tof  constant  political  flux,  never 
easy  unless  lie  is  carrying  some  great  meas- 
ure, effectino;  some  remarkable  chano;e.  This 
notion,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  The  Liberal  party  has 
always  held,  and  always  endeavoured  to 
carry  out,  a  certain  theory  of  government. 
When  it  finds  existing  institutions  in  har- 
mony with  that  theory,  it  does  not  desire  or 
attempt  to  change  them.  Where,  in  its 
opinion,  those  institutions  require  modifica- 
tion in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  more 
complete  agreement  with  the  theory,  the 
Liberal  party  attempts,  and  has  in  many  in- 
stances successfully  attempted,  to  modify 
them.  The  removal  of  religious  disabilities, 
the  abolition  of  trade  restrictions,  the  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  law,  the  removal 
of  burdensome  and  unjust  taxes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  primary  education, 
the  reform  of  the  representative  system, 
these  are  all  objects  to  whicb  the  Liberal 
party  has  directed  its  efforts,  and  in  which 
it  has  achieved  signal  success.  But  the  po- 
litical changes  which  these  measures  pro- 
duced have  not  been  inaugurated  for  the 
love  of  change,  but  for  the  desire  of  im- 
provement. There  is  not  one  of  the  many 
great  and  signal  political  performances  of 
the  Liberal  party  which  can  be  stigmatised 
as  the  work  of  men  rerum  novarum  cwpidi. 

To  speak  of  the  political  performances  of 
the  Conservative  party  may  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  anomaly,  if  it  be  true  that  they 
always   wish   to    stand  still.     It  cannot  be 


said  that  tbey  have  made  any  great  mark  in 
the  Statute  J3ook  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, if  we  except  three  measures  —  the 
repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  carried  not 
for  the  love  of  justice,  but  from  fear  of  an 
Irish  rebellion  ;  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
carried  by  a  nominally  Tory  minister  amid 
the  secret  murmurs  or  more  open  rebellion 
of  his  followers ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867,  carried  for  no  more  honourable  or  re- 
spectable object  than  that  of  '  dishing  the 
Whigs.'  These  three  measures,  however, 
run  counter  to  the  whole  course  and  mean- 
ing of  Toryism,  and  are  not  part  of  the  ac- 
tual working  of  the  party.  The  actual 
working  of  the  party  is  to  be  seen  in  the  in- 
numerable instances  where,  by  cabal,  by 
management,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  of  their  opponents,  they  have 
sometimes  succeeded,  sometimes  failed,  but 
continually  attempted  to  damage  and  weak- 
en a  Liberal  policy. 

Professing  to  wish  to  stand  still,  they  are 
in  effect  the  constant  supporters  of  change, 
— change  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
worse.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  whole 
system  of  parliamentary  representation  had 
got  out  of  gear  and  required  adaptation  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
was  the  Tories  who  supported  and  desired 
to  perpetuate  institutions  which  were  con- 
tinually becoming  less  and  less  suited  to 
what,  in  Comtist  slang,  would  be  called 
their  environment, — to  perpetuate,  in  fact, 
a  state  of  decadence.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  their  own  Prime  Minister  repealed  the 
corn  laws,  they  were  the  supporters  of  im- 
port duties,  an  invention  of  times  when  this 
country  exported  wheat;  those  import  du- 
ties having  entirely  changed  their  effect 
since  the  time  when  they  were  first  imposed, 
always  changing  for  the  worse,  always  an 
increasing  burden,  always  an  increasing 
cause  of  discontent. 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  their  conduct 
in  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  what  were 
called  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  Church  rates,  in  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  land  laws.  By  refusing 
to  alter  laws  and  institutions  for  the  better, 
they  allow  the  practical  working  of  these 
laws  and  institutions  to  alter  for  the  worse. 
By  insisting  on  the  permanence  of  political 
forms,  they  produce  a  constantly  increasing 
deterioration  of  political  results,  and  thus 
the  apostles  of  immutability  become  active 
and  mischievous  agents  of  change. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  far  more  im- 
portant divergence  between  the  two  parties. 
The  one  is  attached  to  principles,  the  other 
adheres   to    institutions.     Principles    never 
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change;  if  true,  they  arc  true  for  ever.  In- 
stitutions are  merely  devices  for  carrying 
out  principles.  AVhen  circumstances  alter, 
institutions  should  alter  likewise,  or,  becom- 
ing unsuited  to  circumstances,  they  cease  to 
carry  out  principles.  The  Liberal  party 
then,  attached  to  principles,  alters  institu- 
tions when  a  change  of  circumstances  re- 
quires it.  The  Conservative  party,  adhering 
to  institutions,  retains  their  form  under  a 
change  of  circumstances,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents those  institutions  from  carrying  out 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  established. 
We  nmst  here  ask  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  attempting  to  define  the  principles  of 
the  Conservative  party.  The  fact  is  that 
Toryism,  as  an  efficient  political  agent,  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  few  measures 
which  the  present  Government  has  carried 
have  either  had  no  poUtical  principle  at  all, 
or  have  been  feeble  and  respectful  endeav- 
ours to  cJ^TV  out  some  plan  or  other  which 
they  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  their  pre- 
decessors, or  timid  and  ineflicient  nibbles  at 
the  efficiency  of  some  Liberal  measure. 

We  may  thus  perceive  that  even  when 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  decide  on  a  pre- 
cisely similar  mode  of  action,  they  are  sure 
to  be  influenced  by  dissimilar  motives.  If 
the  Liberal  party  supports  a  measure  involv- 
ing some  change  in  the  form  of  an  existing 
institution,  it  does  so  from  a  desire  that  the 
objects  contemplated  by  that  institution 
may  be  more  perfectly  carried  out ;  it  looks 
upon  the  institution  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  end, — the  end  in  view  being  everything, 
the  means  comparatively  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  Conservatives  support  a  sim- 
ilar measure,  they  do  it  either  because  they 
are  afraid  of  popular  outbreaks,  as  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  emancipation,  or  because 
they  want  to  strengthen  their  party,  as  in 
their 'little  game'  of  throwing  rates  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  because  some- 
body cleverer  that  themselves  tells  them  that 
they  must  do  it,  as  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's Reform  Bill.  From  an  active  and 
earnest  desire  to  carry  out  some  great  politi- 
cal principle  they  do  it  not. 

Ilence  it  arises  that  when  public  spirit 
waxes  faint,  and  private  interests  are  strong, 
when  political  lotus-eating  and  social  cynic- 
ism prevail,  the  time  comes  for  a  Conserva- 
tive majority,  a  compact  phalanx  of  busy 
do-nothings,  pledged  to  support  a  ministry 
whose  day  is  the  day  of  small  things,  and 
whose  principal  occupation  is  practising  the 
political  goose-step. 

But  when  patriotism  awakes,  and  politi- 
cal activity  revives,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  game  of  making  things  pleasant  all 
round  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  when  it 


is  no  longer  convenient  to  rob  the  tax-pay- 
ing Peter  in  order  to  pay  the  rate-paying 
Paul,  when  the  surplus  reappears  in  Tory 
Wonderland  in  the  form  of  a  deficit,  when 
our  foreign  relations  are  entangled  and  our 
home  trade  decays,  the  nation  gradually 
comes  to  the  conviction  that  the  party  whicli 
has  ruled  England,  with  few  intervals,  and 
those  intervals  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  will  have  to  do  again 
what  it  has  done  before,  and  replace  a  gov- 
ernment of  shifts  and  expedients  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  principle.  When  this  change 
will  take  place  it  is  impossible  to  predict, 
but  that  the  causes  which  will  produce  it 
are  already  at  work  is  evident  to  all.  It  be- 
comes us  then  to  consider  in  due  time  what 
position  the  Liberal  party  should  adopt  in 
anticipation  of  such  change,  and  how  best 
they  may  concentrate  their  strength  in  order 
to  produce  it. 

These  words,  '  concentration  of  strength,' 
bear  a  peculiar  significance  when  used  of 
the^Liberal  party.  People  whose  politics  are 
only  hereditary — those  wtio  vote  with  their 
landlords  or  as  their  clergyman  directs — 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  poll  for  the 
old  colour  and  nothing  else — all  these  classes 
are  easily  led.  Even  the  ballot  does  not 
much  affect  them,  for,  however  unreasoning 
they  may  be,  they  are  mostly  honest,  and 
vote  as  they  promise.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Liberal  cause,  these  classes  of 
voters  are  generally  Tories,  and  when  we 
come  to  the  element  of  which  the  Liberal 
contingent  is  composed  Ave  find  it  vastly 
different.  Those  who  think  for  themselves 
are  not  always  the  most  docile;  that  very 
habit  of  thought  and  reflection  which  gives 
them  political  insight  gives  them  freedom 
of  view  ;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions  of  others,  and  their  own  conclu- 
sions, even  when  drawn  from  principles 
more  or  less  identical,  vaiy  much  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
thinker.  Hence  divergences  of  opinion  ; 
hence  the  various  schools  of  liberal  thought. 
One  man  sincerely  liberal  is  strictly  practi- 
cal ;  he  probably  is  content  with  far  less  of 
what  is  called  organic  change  than  another 
who,  holding  the  same  political  principles, 
is  by  nature  a  theorist.  And  there  will 
always  be  a  danger  that  these  two  men, 
with  identical  foundations  of  political  be- 
lief, may  vote  in  distinct  minorities  for 
either  of  two  candidates  representing  their 
distinctive  convictions,  rather  than  in  one 
majority  for  a  single  candidate  with  whose 
views  they  have  only  a  general  agreement. 

Errors  of  tactics  like  these  seldom  or  never 
occur  on  the  Conservative  side.  We  doubt 
if  a  single  seat  was  lost  on  that  side  in  the 
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late  geueral  election  owing  to  want  of  unity. 
We  may  in  one  sense  be  proud  that  such  re- 
sults are  confined  to  the  Liberal  party,  for 
independence  of  opinion  and  of  action  is  the 
salt  of  political  life.  But  we  ought  in  all 
party  prudence  to  strive  to  make  these  re- 
sults as  unfrequent  as  possible. 

Another  cause  of  weakness  almost  if  not 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  Liberal  party  de-, 
serves  notice.  This,  like  the  last  mentioned, 
arises  entirely  from  that  activity  of  thought 
which  distinguishes  us  from  our  opponents. 
It  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  duty  of 
supporting  some  question  connected  or  not 
with  liberal  opinion  over  and  above  the  duty 
of  supporting  liberal  opinion  itself.  This,  in 
short  phrase,  is  called  a  crotchet.  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  'attach  disrespectful  epithets  to 
opinions  honestly  and  conscientiously  held, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
under  certain  circumstances  to  insist  on  such 
views  in  disregard  of  the  larger  circle  of 
liberal  opinion  may  be,  and  often  has  been, 
a  great  source  of  party  weakness. 

We  will  take  two  examples  :  one  of  an 
opinion  derived,  and,  as  its  supporters  insist, 
legitimately  derived,  from  the  principles  of 
our  party, — the  opinion,  namely,  that  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State  should 
everywhere  cease ;  the  other  of  an  opinion 
not  necessarily  derived  from  those  principles, 
though  held  in  the  main  by  Liberals, — the 
opinion  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
should  be  forbidden  by  law.  Many  seats, 
Avhich  would  at  this  time  be  held  by  good 
Liberals,  have  been  lost  by  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Liberal  candidates  to  support  meas- 
ures for  enforcing  these  opinions.  Let  us 
state  shortly  our  views  as  to  the  duty  of 
Liberals  regarding  questions  of  this  nature. 
Wherein  a  constituency  there  exists  a  clear 
'  majority  of  Liberals  who  hold,  say,  the  views 
of  Mr.  Miall  or  the  views  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  in  addition  to  their  own  political 
creed,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  bring  forward  a  candidate  who, 
being  liberal,  will  also  support  these  peculiar 
views.  Where,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case,  these  specialists  are  in  a  minority  ex- 
cept when  combined  with  other  Liberals,  it 
is  their  plain  duty  not  to  sacrifice  Liberalism 
to  their  own  peculiarities,  but  to  sink  those 
peculiarities  and  vote  in  support  of  the  Lib- 
,  eral  cause.  The  principle  which  should 
guide  their  conduct  is  almost  too  evident  to 
need  exposition.  It  is  matter  of  deep  re- 
■  gret  that  it  has  been  so  often  lost  sight  of, 
but,  from  all  information  we  can  gather,  we 
trust  that  it  is  day  by  day  commending  itself 
more  and  more  strongly  to  the  good  sense  of 
those  who  hold  liberal  opinions.  It  may  be 
.all  very  well   for  a  party  which  has   attained 


power  and  placed  its  leaders  in  office  owing 
in  great  measure  to  a  chance  combination 
between  theology  and  spirituous  liquors,  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  matter  of  a 
policy.  Such  conduct  does  not  beseem 
those  to  whose  efforts,  and  to  the  eff'orts  of 
whose  political  predecessors,  all  the  great  re- 
forms of  the  last  fifty  years  are  due  ;  nor 
must  they  allow  year  after  year  to  pass,  and  a 
general  election  to  approach  within  a  time  to 
be  counted  by  months,  without  some  de- 
cided exposition  of  their  views,  and  some 
hint  at  all  events  of  the  measures  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  they  are  likely  to  press 
on  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed,  once  for 
all,  that  it  would  be  imprudent,  not  to  say 
unreasonable,  if  any  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  urged  upon  its  leaders  the  adoption 
into  their  programme  of  any  measures  which 
would  not  command  united  support.  There 
is  a  large,  activ^e,  and  influential  wing  who 
desire  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England 
should  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  cease  also  to  receive  those  endow-  • 
ments  which  the  piety  or  the  superstition  of 
past  ages  has  provided.  This  desire  is 
prompted  by  various  motives.  In  some 
cases  the  motive,  called  a  desire  for  reli- 
gious equality,  is  simply  a  wish  to  lower  the 
social  position  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment— to  prevent  Mordecai  the  Jew  from 
sitting  in  the  king's  gate.  In  some  cases  it 
arises  from  a  genuine  belief  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  clergy  is  as  a  whole  pernicious,  a 
belief  held  by  many  as  to  whose  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity  there  can  be 
no  doubt — those,  in  fact,  who  are  called  reli- 
gious nonconformists.  In  some  cases  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  dislike  of  all  religious  teach- 
ing whatsoever.  The  first  motive  to  which 
we  have  referred  weighs  much  with  Dissent- 
ing ministers.  It  is,  however,  rather  an  un- 
worthy motive,  and  one  which  is  sure  to  end 
in  disappointment.  If  the  Established 
Church  came  to  be  disestablished  and  disen- 
dowed, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of 
the  purely  agricultural  parishes,  as  well  as  in 
poorer  parts  of  some  towns,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  maintain  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  parochial  ministry.  Many  of  the 
clergy  would  be  starved  out,  but  those  wlio 
remained  would  still  be  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  much  of  the  lower 
class  ;  they  would  still  be  gentlemen  in  posi- 
tion and  association.  The  second  and  third 
motives  to  which  we  referred  are  to  a  certain 
extent  contradictory,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  is  being  recognised  by  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Dissenting  ministers. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple, 
repudiates  the  alliance  of  unbelievers,  and  it 
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would  be  almost  cnouoh  to  make  the  Cala- 
mys  and  Wattses  and  Robert  Halls  of  a 
former  age  turn  in  tlieir  graves  if  they  knew 
that  their  spiritual  descendants  had  joined 
with  such  men  in  a  common  cause  having 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  one  form,  and 
that  a  most  efficient  form,  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  parishes  of  England. 

Whatever  the  motives,  however,  by  which 
these  various  persons  are  actuated,  and  what- 
ever the  ultimate  eft'ect  of  this  proposed 
measure  of  disestablishment,  it  is  certain  that 
the  question  will  have  to  wait  for  years  be- 
fore it  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme. ^^  ben  the  nation  by  its  represen- 
tatives demands  a  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
when  some  definite  and  intelligible  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  immense  and  varied  inter- 
ests involved  shall  liavc  been  produced  and 
shall  have  met  with  general  acceptance,  it 
will  be  time  for  a  party  or  a  government  to 
take  it  up.  xVt  present,  when  no  such 
national  demand  has  been  made,  when  no 
plan  at  all  except  in  the  barest  outline  has  ever 
been  suggested,  the  question  of  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  English 
Church  may  well  wait  for  a  more  convenient 
season. 

The  case  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  is 
somewhat  ditferent.  In  Scotland  there  are 
four,  if  not  five,  religious  bodies,  holding 
practically  the  same  creed,  calling  their 
people  together  to  identical  services,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  except 
by  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  a  theolo- 
gian,— and  perhaps  not  even  then  unless  that 
theologian  be  himself  a  Scotchman.  One 
of  these  bodies  takes  all  the  public  endow- 
ment, the  others  are  dependent  on  private 
etfbrt.  The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  has 
a  sort  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  in  efiect 
all  these  religious  bodies  are,  except  in  the 
Highlands,  equally  congVegational.  It  is 
then  alleged  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  should  absorb  all  the  en- 
dowment, and  the  rest  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  If  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment of  this  religious  body  be  an  object 
large  enough  to  be  included  in  a  programme, 
and  if  religious  opinion  in  Scotland  become 
united  in  desiring  it,  it  might  be  an  object 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  Liberal  party. 
But  at  present  it  is  certain  that  no  such 
union  of  opinion  exists.  Many  of  the 
staunchest  Liberals  in  Scotland,  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  at  their  head,  are  decided 
advocates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Estab- 
lishment and  the  government  of  the  Kirk  by 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Lord  Hartington,  when  speaking  in  Scot- 
land, used  words  which  were  distorted  to 
mean  something  like   holding  out  a  sucfges- 


tion  that  the  question  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church  might  be  con- 
sidered open.  We  are  sure  from  a  deliberate 
study  of  liis  words,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  meaning,  and  have  very  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  no  words  which  he 
actually  used  could  fairly  bear  that  interpre- 
tation, and,  moreover,  that  no  intention  could 
be  further  from  his  thought.  Mr.  Forster  had 
the  courage  and  the  candour  to  tell  his  con- 
stituents at  Bradford,  many  of  whom  are  Non- 
conformists, that  he  believed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  the  people,  more  especiallv  to 
the  poorest  class  of  the  people ;  and  our 
deliberate  conviction  is,  that  if  deprived  of 
the  services,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
working  class  in  many  districts  would  lapse 
into  something  not  far  removed  from 
heathenism.  May  it  never  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Liberal  party  that  they  con- 
tributed by  legislation  to  so  disastrous  a  re- 
sult !  There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  Church 
reform.  The  present  scandalous  system  of 
sale  of  next  presentations  and  even  the  less 
objectionable  sale  of  advowsons  require 
amendment  or  abolition.  Why  should  a 
clergyman  be  debarred  from  preaching  in 
the  pulpit  of  a  Dissenting  brother,  and  un- 
able to  admit  that  Dissenting  brother  to  his 
own  ? 

These  are  less  salient  points  for  considera- 
tion. Now,  however,  that  Church  rates  are 
abolished,  there  is  one  kindred  grievance, 
about  which  we  are  sure  there  is  perfect 
unanimity  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  which  is 
as  great  a  test  of  true  liberality  of  opinion 
as  Church  rates  used  to  be.  We  mean  the 
bm'ial  question.  It  is  highly  desirable  on 
party  grounds  that  certain  personages  and 
certain  questions  should  receive  the  gift  of 
immortality.  The  present  amiable  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  has  been  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  Liberal  cause,  having  by  miracles  of 
injudiciousness  succeeded  in  alienating  to  a 
vast  extent  those  sympathies  which  till  late- 
ly bound  the  Methodist  body  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  no  small  degree  influ- 
enced Methodist  votes  in  every  election.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  then  that  his  life,  already  long, 
may  be  indefinitely  protracted,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  successor  should 
rival  him  in  this  peculiar  sphere  of  involun- 
tary usefulness.  In  like  manner,  if  we  only 
regarded  the  interests  of  party,  we  should 
desire  that  no  settlement  might  ever  inter- 
fere with  the  abundant  usefulness  of  the 
burial  question.  No  test  of  political  opinion 
in  a  candidate  can  be  so  unerring.  No 
grievance  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a 
grievance   so  neatly  and  completely.     It   is 
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just  the  right  size  for  a  grievance,  not  too 
vast  to  mount  up  into  the  proportions  of  a 
•great  national  wrong,  not  too  tiny  to  excite 
ridicule  from  its  diminutiveness.  Then  it  is 
a  grievance  which  is  always  liable  to  break 
out,  generally  in  a  new  place.  It  is  not  a  griev- 
ance once  for  all,  like  Catholic  disabilities  or 
Church  rates ;  but  it  is  a  spasmodic  griev- 
ance, sometimes  taking  the  character  of  a 
petty  inconvenience,  at  other  times  swelHng 
up  into  something  which  may  be  called  a 
private  wrong.  And  then  it  attacks  its 
victim  just  when  that  victim's  feelings  are 
most  sensitive,  when  writhing  under  the 
pangs  of  acute  sorrow,  or  it  may  bfe  looking 
despairingly  forward  to  an  uncertain  future, 
to  money  embarrassments,  to  a  lonely  old 
age.  It  has  at  last  been  discovered,  and  i; 
is  a  true  discovery,  that  a  sentimental  griev- 
ance is  often  the  greatest  grievance  of  all. 
But  this  is  not  merely  a  sentimental  griev- 
ance, for  it  amounts,  first,  to  the  deprivation 
for  certain  very  large  classes,  except  under 
stipulations  most  distasteful  to  them  and  to 
all  interested,  of  a  right  to  which,  by  the 
strictest  legal  argument,  they  liave  been 
proved  to  be  entitled, — the  right  of  burial 
in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  a  claim  to  read  the  burial  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  over  all  who  are 
sD  buried.  If  all  bishops  were  like  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  we  might  expect  to  see  this 
grievance  long  preserved.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  interests  of  party,  but  hap- 
pily for  the  reputation  of  a  great  historic  body, 
Dr.  Wordsworth  does  not  represent  the  whole 
bench,  and  we  may  therefore  anticipate  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  this  grievance  dis- 
appears; might  we  express  a  timid  hope 
that  it  may  just  survive  the  next  general 
election  ?  Whether  this  hope  be  gratified  or 
not,  it  is  manifest,  in  sober  seriousness,  that 
the  Liberal  party  must  continue  to  make  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  burial  question 
one  of  the  first  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
their  programme. 

A  favourite  object  with  reformers  in  this 
and  other  countries  has  been  to  devise  means 
to  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  transfer,  with 
a  view  to  the  easier  subdivision,  of  landed 
property.  It  is  argiied  that  while  the  trans- 
fer of  stock  from  hand  to  hand  is  so  easy 
and  inexpensive,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
transfer  of  land  should  not  be  equally  so. 
And  it  is  alleged  with  great  truth  that  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts  of 
our  own,  and  with  regard  to  certain  descrip- 
tions of  property,  means  have  been  adopted 
which  to  a  great  extent  insure  this  result. 
The  transfer  of  copyholds  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  transfer  of  freeholds.     A 


conveyance  in  a  register  county  costs  less 
than  elsewhere.  But  there  is  an  insuperable 
objection  on  the  part  of  owners  to  disclose 
their  titles  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  an  insuperable  objection  on  the  part  of 
solicitors  to  simplify  a  process  by  the  com- 
plexity of  which  they  make  their  profits. 
Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, however,  is  more  hopeful  and  likely  to 
produce  more  practical  results.  As  the  law 
at  present  stands,  land  can  be  tied  up  by  its 
owner,  in  trust  for  a  life  or  any  number  of 
lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  that  owner's 
decease,  and  for  twenty-one  years  after  or 
thereabouts.  There  may  be  strong  reasons 
for  allowing  a  testator  to  make  what  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  he  likes  with  reference 
to  definite  persons  already  born,  but  to  say 
that  he  is  also  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
done  with  his  property  at  the  death  of 
these  persons,  who  may  survive  him  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  longer,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  proposition 
admitting  the  gravest  question.  It  is  the 
grasp  of  the  '  dead  hand  '  Avith  a  vengeance, 
and  ought  to  be  forthwith  relaxed.  There 
is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  man  who  was 
made  a  baronet  by  George  II.  in  1760,  his 
father  having  died  in  1757,  and  who  sur- 
vived till  1844,  dying  at  the  age  of  93.  lu 
this  case  the  family  property  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  have  been  under  en- 
tail from  1751  till  1865, — from  not  the  last 
j^ears  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  till  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  present  reign.  The 
first  period  of  the  supposed  entail  seems 
extravagantly  long,  only  seven  years  under  a 
century;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ad- 
dition, quite  a  possible  addition,  of  another 
twenty- one  years  ? 

There  is  another  reform  in  the  law  of  the 
succession  of  real  property  which  has  been 
over  and  over  a^ain  proposed  and  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  which  might 
well  form  part  of  any  measure  of  law  reform 
which  is  to  command  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  party.  We  mean  the  assimilation 
of  the  law  of  succession  of  real  property  to 
that  of  personal  property.  Two  houses  be- 
long to  the  same  owner,  one  long  leasehold, 
one  freehold.  He  dies  intestate,  and  the 
one  goes  to  his  personal  representatives,  the 
other  to  his  heir.  No  reason  except  the 
fact  that  such  is  the  law  can  be  adduced  for 
this  difference.  A  man  dies  intestate,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  real  property.  His  eldest 
son  takes  every  brick  and  every  acre.  Kr\- 
other  leaves  nothing  but  personalty.  It  is 
divided  in  what  appears  to  be  an  equitable 
manner  among  his  widow  and  children. 
The  same  remark  applies. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  Liberal  party  if 
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they  announce  an  intention  of  dealinef  with 
this  subject.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  laud,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  its  qualified  ownership, — which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  ownership  that  the  law 
recognises, — should  be  subjected  to  such 
regulations  as  are  best  calculated  to  prevent 
monopoly  without  endangering  the  security 
of  possession. 

Two  measures  remain,  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  reformers,  the  passing  of  both  of 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  but  which,  if  passed  in 
the  present  I'arliament,  or  under  the  man- 
agement of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers, 
will  require  the  utmost  caution  and  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
These  measures  deal  with  the  subjects  of 
local  government  and  taxation  and  with  the 
county  franchise  respectively. 

A  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  the  well- 
known  and  intelligent  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  gives,  under  the 
modest  guise  of  *  a  few  suggestions,'  a  very 
trustworthy  and  succinct  view  of  the  whole 
subject  of  local  government  and  taxation — 
a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  two  most 
valuable  memorandums,  the  fruit  of  re- 
searches extending  to  more  than  500  Acts 
of  Parliament,  to  many  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  to  many  Parliamentary 
papers  of  various  descriptions.  From  these 
sources  we  learn,  what  indeed  is  to  a  great 
extent  common  knowledge,  that  our  local 
government  is  objectionable  in  many  wavs, 
and  that  our  local  taxation  is  in  the  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  AVe  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  inhabitant  of  a  borough 
lives  in  a  fourfold  area  for  the  purposes  of 
local  government ;  in  the  borough,  in  a  par- 
ish, in  a  union,  and  in  a  county,  none  of 
these  areas  being  conterminous,  it  being  also 
possible  that  different  parts  of  the  borongh 
should  be  in  difierent  parishes,  unions,  and 
counties,  lie  maybe  governed  by  a  sixfold 
authority,  town-council,  vestry,  burial  and 
school  boards,  guardians,  and  quarter  ses- 
sions, all  being  difierent  bodies,  and  not  al- 
ways applying  to  the  whole  of  the  borough. 
He  may  pay  a  borough-rate,  a  general  dis- 
trict-rate, a  poor-rate,  a  burial-rate,  and  a 
county-rate.  The  inhabitant  of  a  local 
board  district  lives  in  the  district,  the  parish, 
the  union,  and  the  county.  He  also  has  six 
sets  of  governors,  which  may  dift'cr  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  local  board  district  in 
which  he  lives.*     Next,  there   is  much   to 

*  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  farm  of  200  acres, 

in  Gloncestersbire,  which  was  in  twelve  parishes, 
and  subject  to  about  fifty  rates  ;  and  another  in 
which  tlie   administration   of  a   parliaiueulary 


object  to  in  the  present  constitution  of  ad- 
ministrative bodies.  The  duties  of  local  ad- 
ministration are  frittered  away  among  a 
number  of  boards,  and  fail  therefore  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  the  best  men  of  the 
district.  For  these  patent  evils  some  reme- 
dy must  be  provided.  It  is  proposed  that 
one  primary  area  should  be  fixed  upon  for 
most  of  the  work  of  local  administration, 
and  that,  by  grouping  the  primary  areas,  an 
aggregate  area  should  be  formed  for  works 
which  can  be  best  managed  on  a  large  scale. 
These  areas  to  be  respectively  the  union  nnd 
the  county.  As  to  administrative  bodies,  it 
is  proposed  that  one  portion  of  the  new 
board  should  be  nominated  by  the  magis- 
trates out  of  their  own  number,  that  another 
portion  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
with  the  plural  vote,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  householders.  AVe  mention  these  details 
simply  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  men's 
minds  have  been  working,  but  by  no  means 
with  any  view  of  influencing  future  action. 

The  question  of  the  incidence  and 
amount  of  local  taxation  is  another,  and  per- 
haps a  still  more  important,  branch  of  the 
same  subject.  Local  taxation,  like  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  a  century  ago,  has  in- 
creased, is  increasinof,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished. The  rateable  value  of  England-  and 
Wales  has  risen,  partly  by  the  cfiect  of 
a  new  valuation,  from  104,000,000^.  in 
1869-70  to  119,000,000^.  in  1874-5.  But 
the  total  expenditure  of  local  authorities  has 
risen  from  28,000,000/.  to  34,000,000/., 
while  their  outstanding  debts  have  risen  from 
26,000,000/.  to  nearly  65,000,000/.  In  other 
words,  where  we  spent  23s.  in  1869-70 
we  now  spend  34s.,  and  where  we  owed 
26s.  Ave  now  owe  64s.  In  the  single  year, 
1871,  5,500,000/.  was  raised  in  loans  by 
local  bodies. 

To  use  Mr.  Rathbone's  words — 

'  While  the  attention  of  the  nation  is  annu- 
ally concentrated  on  the  total  amoimt,  and  on 
the  items  of  imperial  taxation,  the  particulars 
of  local  finance  are  known  only  to  a  few  sta- 
tisticians. The  vast  amounts  expended  and 
the  extent  of  the  loans  contracted  by  these 
various  local  bodies  throughout  the  country 
could  not  otherwise  have  escaped  notice.  .  .  . 
AVhile  the  future  resources  of  the  country  are 
beinn;  heavily  mortg;aged  for  these  debts,  the 
attention  given  by  men  of  property  and  of  busi- 
ness to  the  manner  and  limits  of  this  immense 


borough  of  158,000  inhabitants  occupies  three 
mayors,  about  sixty  aldermen  and  councillors, 
about  as  many  coniniissioners  or  members  of 
local  boards,  nine  town  clerks  or  clerks  to  local 
boards,  &c. ;  and  nine  separate  staffs  of  survey- 
ors, clerks,  auditors,  &c. ;  besides  two  sets  of 
guardians  or  of  clerks  to  guardians,  overseers, 
collectors,  chief  otiicers  of  police,  and  members 
of  school  boards. 
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expenditure  is  constantly  diminishing. '.  .  . 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  yearly  increase  of  rates  arises  from 
these  loans,  and  cannot  therefore  be  checked 
at  once.  .  .  .  The  debts  which  it  is  levied  to 
repay  will  not  be  got  rid  of  within  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation.  The  public  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  overlooked  these  dangers,  and  Par- 
liament has  taken  no  practical  precaution 
against  them.' 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  we  com- 
mend both  the  pamphlet  and  the  memoran- 
dums to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  last  question  to  which  we  have  to 
refer  relates  to  a  subject  by  its  very  nature 
the  most  important  which  can  come  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament — the  composition 
of  that  body  of  men  by  whom  Parliaments 
are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  areas  of  representation  and  election.  It 
is  now  perhaps  too  generally  forgotten  that 
the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831, 
while  performing  what  some  may  consider 
a  still  greater  work,  that  of  enfranchising 
vast  constituencies,  did  something  else,  also 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  They  in- 
troduced identity  of  franchise  in  all 
boroughs  and  in  all  counties.  It  is  true 
that  in  boroughs  this  worlv  was  marred  by  a 
combination  of  the  freemen.  Their  fran- 
chise was  intended  to  die  out,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be 
desirous  to  hand  it  down  to  their  descend- 
ants. Hence  the  result  has  been  that  this 
class  of  voters  still  exists,  though  in  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and,  under  the  last  Reform 
Bill,  pretty  nearly  identified  with  voting 
householders.  But  the  old  borough  free- 
holders who  in  some  boroughs  composed  the 
constituency,  as  well  as  the  members  of  cor- 
porations, pot-wallopers,  &c.,  were  all,  either 
immediately  or  subject  to  life  intevests,  de- 
prived of  the  franchise,  and  the  level  uni- 
formity of  a  ten-pound  occupancy  substi- 
tuted. In  counties,  although  the  original 
design  was  altered  by  the  Chandos  clause 
giving  a  vote  to  fifty-pound  tenants-at-will, 
the  franchise  was  everywhere  identical. 
But  while  the  borough  franchise,  which  up 
to  1831  bad  belonged  partly  to  occupiers 
and  partly  to  freeholders  or  freemen  not 
necessarily  resident,  became  almost  exclu- 
sively a  residential  franchise,  the  county 
franchise,  which  up  to  that  time  had  belonged 
to  freeholders,  not  in  respect  of  occupancy, 
but  in  respect  of  ownership,  was  for  the 
first  time  extended  to  occupiers,  a  process 
which  has  been  renewed  under  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867.  The  tendency,  therefore,  has 
been  increasingly  to  regard  the  claims  of 
occupancy,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that 
these  claims  shall  be  regarded  to  as  great 
an  extent  in  counties  as  they  have  already 
been    in    boroughs.     County  and   borough 


franchise  will  then  be  identical,  except  that 
freeholders  and  copyholders  will  still  vote 
for  counties  in  respect  of  their  ownership. 

Before  the  first  Reform  Bill  occupancy 
was  entirely  disregarded.  In  boroughs,  a 
man  voted  generally  in  respect  of  belonging 
to  some  trade  or  guild,  or  in  respect  of  being 
a  member  of  a  family  the  head  of  which  had 
belonged  to  such  guild, — a  rough  form  of 
educational  franchise  combined  with  local 
privileges.  In  counties  a  man  voted  exclu- 
sively in  respect  of  ownership,  in  fact  on  a 
property  qualification.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  approximate  identity  of  franchise  in 
borough  and  county  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  some  form  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Why,  it  will  be  said,  keep  up  an  un- 
meaning distinction  between  counties  and 
boroughs,  when  there  is  so  little  difference 
in  franchise  as  regards  the  immense  major- 
ity of  the  voters, — when,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
borough  voter  who  would  not  be  a  county 
voter,  though  there  are  to  be  some  county 
voters  who  would  not  be  borough  voters? 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  force  in  this 
consideration.  There  is  also  much  diSi- 
culty  in  devising  any-  plan  by  which  the 
enormous  numerical  majority  of  county 
voters  may  be  justly  dealt  witb  in  the  mat- 
ter of  representation,  as  it  will  hardly  do  to 
adopt  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  suggestion  of 
dealing  tenderly  with  boroughs  which  return 
Tories. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  view,*  that  since  the  Reform 
Act  of  1831  the  original  virtue  and  end  of 
the  borough  system  has  ceased  to  exist,  that 
end  being,  as  he  says,  the  establishment  of 
public  liberty  against  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Crown.  Nor  do  we  see  much  force  in 
the  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  con- 
trovert Mr.  Lowe's  position,  f  that  to  seek 
our  electing  bodies  in  organisations  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  acting  together  for  other 
than  electoral  purposes  is  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple in  English  elections.  Surely  a  man, 
who  in  municipal  matters  has  had  to  con- 
sider the  general  interests  of  the  little  world 
to  which  he  belongs,  has  thereby  had  a 
degree  of  education  which  renders  him  more 
competent  to  act  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  that  greater  world  of  which  he 
is  also  a  member.  JVo  one  who  has  can- 
vassed both  a  county  and  a  borough  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  superior  political  acute- 
ness  of  an  urban  constituency.  In  Gay's 
fable  the  sentiment  about  liberty  is  put  into 
the  month  of  the  country  mouse ;  if  the 
poet  had  drawn  from  nature,  he  would  have 
made  the  town  mouse  the  politician. 


*  Nineteenth  Century  for  November,  1877. 
f  Fortnightly  Review,  October,  1877. 
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It  is  hardly  nccessaiy  to  observe  that  any 
ministry  who  introduced,  and  any  party 
which  supported,  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform  which  included  the  annihilation  of 
the  boroughs,  would  be  met  by  about  the 
same  kind  of  welcome  as  the  liberal  candi- 
dates received  from  the  publicans  at  the 
late  general  election.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  grim  joy  with  which  the  arch- 
spinner  of  political  cobwebs  on  the  Tory 
side  would  regard  the  struggles  of  any  un- 
fortunate opponent  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  entangle  himself  in  such  a  scheme ; 
but  we  trust  that  the  prudence  which  now 
directs  Liberal  councils  will  avoid  any  such 
catastrophe,  and  that  the  local  distribution 
of  the  franchise  will  be  dealt  with,  if  ever 
and  whenever  it  is  dealt  with,  after  the 
franchise  question  has  been  set  at  rest,  and 
not  till  then.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, whoever  is  in  power  when  the  question 
of  redistribution  is  approached,  that  it 
should  be  dealt  with  carefully.  The  results 
of  the  present  distribution  of  the  franchise 
show  this,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  seen 
alleged  on  apparently  unexceptionable  au- 
thority, that  at  the  last  general  election  the 
total  majority  of  Liberal  over  Tory  votes 
amounted  to  247,734.*  Of  course  a  differ- 
ent distribution  of  the  franchise  would  have 
led  to  a  very  ditierent  result.  We  may  ob- 
serve, in  quitting  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible  to 
devise  a  plan  for  creating  a  new  class  of 
boroughs  consisting  of  groups  of  unrepre- 
sented towns  leaving  existing  borouo-hs 
alone  except  a  few  of  the  smallest,  and 
drawing  the  netv  representatives  one  from 
each  of  the  smallest  boroughs  which  at 
present  return  two  members,  and  from  the 
least  populous  counties,  or  from  counties 
possessing  a  large  town  population  w^hich 
would  be  then  otherwise  represented. 

Speculations  on  the  redistribution  of  seats 
assume  some  alteration  of  the  franchise,  and 
of  course  what  we  are  all  thinking  of  is  the 
proposal  so  often  made  of  assimilating  the 
county  to  the  borough  franchise  so  far  as  they 
are  both  occupational, — a  proposal  which  bids 
fair  to  be  taken  up  sooner  or  later  by  the  pres- 
ent Government,  and  which  has  now  obtained 
the  sanction  of  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  true  that  the  Cassandra 
of  the  party  still  vaticinates  evil  in  respect 
of  it,  and  that  a  less  crotchety  occupant  of 
thp  Opposition  front  bench  made  a  speech 
against  it  last  session  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
malcontents  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  party  has  at  last  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  present  state  of  the  franchise  is  a  state 


*  Liberal  votes,  1,330,335  ;  Tory  votes,  1,088,501. 


of  unstable  political  equilil)rium,  like  the 
position  of  a  man  going  downstairs  (to  use 
Lord  Ilartington's  apt  illustration)  who  lias 
his  boroucfh  foot  firmly  planted  while  his 
county  foot  hangs  hesitatingly  between  one 
step  and  the  next,  and  that  it  is  necessary, 
without  undue  delay,  to  apply  to  counties 
the  same  rule  of  household  suffrage  as  has 
been  already  applied  to  boroughs.  We  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  titles 
of  two  papers,  contributed  (after  a  fashion 
till  lately  unknown  to  statesmen)  to  the  pages 
of  two  of  our  monthly  contemporaries,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  a  review  of  their  con- 
tents w'ill  set  before  our  readers  most  of  the 
considerations  by  which  men's  minds  are 
likely  to  be  affected  in  deciding  what  course 
to  adopt  as  to  the  proposed  change. 

Mr,  Lowe  attacks. the  proposal  in  a  paper 
which  reminds  us  of  the  warning  voice  from 
Patmos,  '  One  woe  is  past.,  and  behold  there 
come  two  woes  more  hereafter.'  We  have 
got  household  suffrage,  and  '  absolute  equal- 
ity of  electoral  districts  will  come  in  its  own 
sweet  time  hand  in  hand  with  universal  suf- 
frage.' So  says  he,  and  this  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  arguments  ostensibly  directed  against 
a  proposal  to  give  to  householders  not  living 
in  boroughs  the  same  electoral  privileges  or 
rights  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  con- 
ferred on  borough  householders,  but  really 
intended  in  opposition  to  universal  suffrage, 
Mr,  Low's  dread  of  what  he  calls  democracy 
is  such  as  apparently  to  blind  him  to  the  re- 
sults which  have  ensued  from  previous  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  lie 
says  that  w'e  are  about  to  make  the  house- 
holders of  the  poorer  sort  our  political 
masters,  and  that  they  will  eat  us  up  alive. 
What  was  the  result  when  the  middle-class 
electors  were  masters  of  the  situation  ?  Did 
they  abolish  the  institutions  and  devour  the 
classes  which  were  above  them?  It  is  true 
that  they  did  much  in  reforming  the  Church, 
reducing  expenditure,  equalising  taxation, 
and  abolishing  monopolies,  but  did  they  act 
unjustly  ?  Did  they  consult  and  consider 
middle-class  interests  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  of  those  above  them  or  below  them  ? 
What  has  been  the  working  of  the  present 
Parliament,  the  first  altogether  elected,  as 
to  the  boroughs,  by  household  suffrage,* 
amidst  surprise  and  under  influences  most 
unfavourable  I  to  calm  judgment?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thinks  that,  much  to  its  honour,  it,  as 
well  as  its  predecessor,  '  has  shown  an  atten- 

*The  Parliament  of  1868,  althoufrh  elected 
after  the  passing  of  tlie  Uoprcscntatiou  of  the 
People  Amendment  Act,  was  elected  on  a  regis- 
ter which  did  not  include  many  of  the  so-called 
compound  liouselioldera.  These  were  added  to 
the  constituencies  by  an  Act  passed  in  1869. 
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tion  to  the  interests  of  labour  whicli  "was 
greatly  needed,  and  more  than  amply  justi- 
fied, but  has  not  sapplied  so  much  as  a 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  waiTant  for  the  charge 
that  the  working  men  would  combine  to- 
gether in  the  interests  of  their  own  class  to 
wage  war  upon  other  classes.'  '  The  marvel 
is,'  as  he  most  justly  observes,  '  that  they 
have  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
combine  even  to  the  moderate  and  reason- 
able extent  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  of  themselves 
in  the  popular  Chamber,  and  thereby  use- 
fully to  enlarge  its  means  of  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas,  wants,  and  tendencies  of  the 
people.'    * 

Mr.  Lowe  gives  us  a[sketch  of  two  imagin- 
ary debates,  one  on  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  other  on  the  means  of  check- 
ing the  prevailing  sin  of  intemperance.  He 
alleges  that  in  the  former  debate, — that  on 
the  franchise, — those  whom  it  is  intended 
to  enfranchise  are  described  as  our  equals, 
'deprived  by  arbitrary  and  unjust  legislation 
of  national  rights,  which  they  are  just  as 
well  able  to  exercise  as  we  are ;'  and  that  in 
the  latter, — that  on  temperance, — no  words 
can  be  found  strong  enough  to  paint  the  de- 
gradation of  those  classes  who  have  been 
enfranchised,  or  whom  it  is  intended  to  en- 
franchise, while  in  the  means  proposed  to 
check  drunkenness  *  nothing  is  to  be  trusted 
to  reason,  everything  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  coarsest  and  most  tyrannical  means.' 
To  this  we  have  to  reply,  that,  so  far  as  the 
first  debate  is  concerned,  it  is  a  gross  exag- 
geration to  say  that  those  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  enfranchise  are  described  in  the 
way  Mr.  Lowe  represents.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  they  are  anybody's  equals.  They  are 
themselves  of  very  varied  degree  of  fitness 
for  the  franchise  ;  but  so  are  we.  We  are 
not  all  Lowes  or  Gladstones.  We  act  ac- 
cording to  our  lights,  and  so,  we  hope,  will 
the  classes  we  propose  to  enfranchise.  Of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  to  give  a  man  the 
franchise  is  one  of  the  best  methods,  if  not 
the  best  method,  of  political  education.  Nor, 
in  the  second  debate,  is  it  likely  that  such 
rhetoric  should  be  used  as  Mr.  Lowe  de- 
scribes, nor  are  the  means  which  are  pro- 
posed as  checks  to  intemperance  deserving 
of  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  he 
passes  upon  them.  Li  such  a  debate  as  this, 
the  Home  Secretary  for  the  time  would  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  people,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  orders  no  doubt,  occasion- 
ally get  drunk  in  public  houses.  He  would 
accordingly  propose  regulations  with  a  view 
of  checking  such  disorder  and  its  ill  etfects. 
But  in  so  doing  he  trusts  a  great  deal  to 
reason.  He  trusts  the  reason  of  the  pub- 
lican-not  to  serve  out  liquor  to  a  drunken 


man  and  thereby  incur  a  penalt3\  He  trusts 
the  reason  of  the  customer  not  to  go  too  often 
into  a  public  house  and  thereby  get  drunk, 
and  surely  rules  whicli  fix  the  hours  of  open- 
ing and  closing  of  public  houses,  which  regu- 
late their  licenses  and  enforce  the  purity 
of  the  liquors  consumed,  hardly  deserve  to 
be  called  '  coarse  and  tyrannical.'  If  so,  all 
punishment  is  coarse  and  tyrannical ;  it  is* 
coarse  and  tyrannical  to  imprison  a  burglar 
or  hang  a  murderer. 

There  is  another  implied  fallacy  which 
runs  through  Mr.  Lowe's  remarks.  Any  one 
ignorant  of  the  precise  composition  of  tbe 
British  Constitution  might  fancy  from  some 
of  his  phrases  that  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  was  not  to  give  votes  to  these  terrible 
lower  classes  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
men  who  are  to  impose  our  taxes  and 
make  our  laws,  but  to  give  to  these  lower 
classes  themselves  the  power  of  imposing 
those  taxes  and  making  those  laws  by  the 
direct  vote  of  a  National  Assembly.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  '  to  be  trusted  with  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State ;'  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure as  one  which  will  'place  the  minority 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  live 
by  daily  labour;'  of  the  power  of  govem- 
ment  as  'placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest' 
householders ;'  of  the  Government  itself  as 
obliged  to  follow  the  dictation  of  the  lower 
classes  as  regards  their  interests.  But  a 
greater  mistake  still,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  his 
habit  of  heaping  together  all  the  house- 
holders who  have  been  lately  or  who  are  to 
be  soon  enfranchised  into  one  seething  mass 
of  sehish,  unreasoning,  headstrong,  ignorant, 
and  seditions  mortals,  banded  together,  like 
the  mob  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  about  them. 
Really  they  are  not  one  class;  they  are  a 
conglomeration  of  classes  with  different  and 
often  opposing  interests,  prepossessions,  pre- 
judices, habits,  convictions.  Some  are  Avell 
paid  and  ill  taught,  some  are  well  educated 
and  badly  paid.  Some  are  Protestants,  some 
Catholics,  some  Churchmen,  some  Dissen- 
ters ;  some,  they  say,  are  even  Conservatives, 
— at  least  it  looked  like  it  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  But  that  which  is  common  to 
them  all  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  notice, — their 
dissatisfaction,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
with  the  class  they  are  in,  and  their  ambi- 
tion to  rise  higher.  They  are  not. proud  of 
their  class,  as  a  middle-class  man  is  proud 
of  belonging  to  the  middle-class,  and  a^  a 
lord  is  proud  of  belonging  to  the  aristocracy. 
As  soon  as  they  can  leave  their  own  rank 
for  the  rank  above  it,  they  will  do  so.  This 
it  is  which  constitutes  one  great  safeguard 
against  any  dangerous  combination  of  the 
lower  classes. 

A  irt'eater   safeguard  still  is  the  sterling 
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honesty  and  straightforwardness  of  the 
lower  classes,  their  respect  for  fair-play,  their 
value  for  justice.  Mr.  Lowe  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  they  exercise  such  judg- 
ment as  they  possess  on  raen  rather  than  on 
measures, — a  fact  which  is  exemplified  by 
what  may  otherwise  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
promising feature  of  household  sufirage, 
their  tendency  to  elect  small  men  whom 
they  kno«-,  rather  than  greater  men  whom 
they  do  not  know,  a  tendency  which  gives 
so  great  an  advantage  to  what  are  called 
'  local  candidates.'  Even  in  their  blunders 
there  is  often  a  touch  of  generosity.  The 
'  unfortunate  nobleman  '  owed  a  great  share 
of  his  popularity  to  a  curious  confusion 
of  ideas,  a  confusion  which  might  have 
been  more  natural  on  the  other  side  the 
Irish  Channel, — a  notion  that  he  was  Tich- 
borne,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  butcher  of  Wapping  who 
had  been  defrauded  of  his  rights.  And  if 
Mr.  Lowe  distrusts  the  dwellers  in  towns, 
he  might  surely  stand  in  less  dread,  if  he 
knew  them,  of  the  agricultural  poor.  Their 
courtesy  to  their  betters ;  their  abiding  self- 
respect,  shown  not  by  forwardness  but  by 
modesty  of  deportment ;  the  way  in  which 
they  sympathise  with  one  another  and  help 
one  another  iu  times  of  sickness  or  of  dis- 
tress; the  conscientious  manner  in  Avhich 
work  is  done  which  can  never  be  measured  or 
examined;  their  patient  endurance  of  the  dull 
monotony  of  toil,  of  inclemencies  of  climate, 
of  the  ignorance  and  boorishness  of  masters 
often  less  well-taught  than  themselves ;  all 
this  is  above  praise.  They  have  faults  which 
are  common  to  their  superiors,  but  they  are 
daily  becoming  better  taught,  dailj*,  Ave 
trust,  better  cared  for;  and  we  are  not  "with- 
out hope  that  when  the  franchise  shall  have 
been  put  into  their  hands,  they  will  use  it 
Ijctter,  more  honestly,  less  selfishly,  nay, 
more  intelligently,  than  Mr.  Lowe  would 
have  us  believe.  That  they  will  vote  a  little 
too  much  to  please  their  masters  is  not  un- 
likely. This  is  a  fault  which  will  be  cured 
by  political  education  and  enlightenment. 
But  that  they  will  vote  for  the  robbery  and 
confiscation  of  thcea  better  off  than  them- 
selves, we  will  not  be  persuaded,  unless  by 
stronger  arguments  than  those  which  we 
have  just  had  under  consideration. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  in 
their  manner  of  treating  a  subject,  or  in 
their  manner  of  expression,  than  the  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  one  looks  at  his  subject  as  a  man  looks 
with  a  microscope,  taking  a  most  accurate 
survej'  from  a  limited  point  of  view.  The 
other  regards  what  he  has  to  discuss  as  we 
look  at  a  prominent  object  in  a  landscape, 


seeing  it  with  general  but  not  introspective 
clearness,  and  taking  in  besides  at  the  same 
glance  a  vast  number  of  other  objects  which 
modify  in  various  respects  our  view  of  the 
central  figure.  The  style  of  the  one  is  like 
an  etching  by  Rembrandt,  a  combination 
of  lines  which,  taken  apart,  are  mere  rough, 
jerky  scratches,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  pro- 
duce a  vivid  though  colourless  effect  of 
force  and  sometimes  even  of  comeliness. 
The  style  of  the  other  is  as  that  of  a  Tur- 
ner of  the  later  but  not  latest  period — a  gor- 
geous combination  of  sky  and  sea  and  pala- 
ces— sometimes  hazy,  but  always  brilliant, 
its  very  shadows  transfused  with  light,  its 
dimness  steeped  in  colour.  Their  estimates 
of  mankind  are  almost  as  divergent  as  their 
styles.  The  one  looks  on  a  new  class  of 
voters  as  if  they  were  a  horde  of  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks ;  the  other  welcomes  them  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution  as  he  would  wel- 
come a  long  lost  child  to  his  arras.  Some- 
what extravagance  there  is  on  both  sides, 
but  is  it  not  better  to  be  an  enthusiast  than 
a  cynic  ? 

Mr.  George  Brodrick,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
great  merit  which  has  been  written  for  and ' 
published  by  the  Liberal  Central  Association, 
points  out,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  true  Liberal  feeling,  a  respect  for 
human  nature  as  such,  '  not  merely,'  to  use 
his  own  words,  '  becaijse  Christianity  invests 
every  human  being  with  the  n)ajesty 
of  immortality,  but  also  because  experience 
has  shown  that  every  race  and  evervtype  of 
mankind  is  endowed  with  noble  qualities 
and  capable  of  almost  infinite  elevation.' 
This  respect  for  human  nature  inclines  the 
Liberal  politician  towards  every  measure 
which  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  duties, 
because  he  believes  that  men  are  generally 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  the  more 
they  are  entrusted  with  public  functions  the 
more  likely  they  arc  to  learn  how  to  dis- 
charge them  well.  "\Ve  should  then  feel  a 
leaning  in  favour  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  franchise  simply  because  it  is  an  extension 
of  what  are  called  political  rights, but  which 
we  should  prefer  to  look  upon  as  public  du- 
ties. But  this  leaning  is  vastly  enhanced 
when  we  consider  who  they  are  for  whom 
this  thing  is  to  be  done.  They  are  own 
brothers  of  those  who  received  the  franchise 
in  1867  and  1869.  Those  who  are  hus- 
bandmen have  not.it  is  true,  much  heredi- 
tary fitness  for  the  franchise,  for,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  observes,  they  have  been  unrepre- 
sented for  three  centuries.  They  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  them  descendants  of  that 
small  yeoman  class  which,  like  the  fact  or 
not  as  we  may,  is  daily  and  hourly  disap- 
pearing.    They   have    none  of  the  corrupt 
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traditions  of  borough  voters.  They  are  less 
Hkely  than  dwellers  in  towns  to  be  swayed 
by  popular  clamour,  or  driven  mad  by 
that  contagious  insanity  which  sometimes 
attacks  crowds.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, though  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  forget  it, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  voters 
will  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  coun- 
try towns,  or  of  the  suburbs  of  larger  towns. 
Surely  the  proverbial  dulness  of  their 
abodes  must  have  some  iniiuence  on  their 
politiccJ,  A  voter  who  lives  on  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  some  miles  from  a  second-class 
raihvay  station,  and  with  no  communication 
with  the  outer  world  except  a  carrier's  cart 
twice  a  week,  is  not  likely  to  head  a  rebel- 
lion. 

We  ought  also  to  remember  that  the  Edu- 
cation Act  is  making  its  mark  year  by  year. 
We  have  always  regretted  that  the  iihterate 
voter  had  such  sympathy  shown  for  his  de- 
ficiencies under  the  provisions  of  the  Ballot 
Act, — men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
should  have  been  disenfranchised  as  they  are 
ill  Italy, — but  that  sympathy  v/ill,  we  may 
hope,  have  fewer  objects  every  election. 

Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to  argue  about 
rights.  He  says  very  truly  that  the  word 
has  a  maddening  •  effect.  But  if  we  may 
not  insist  on  rights,  may  we  not  urge  claims  ? 
Every  man  has  a  claim  more  or  less  strong 
to  a  share,  however  ^mall,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  With  some  that  claim 
may  be  entirely  effaced  for  various  reasons. 
They  may  be  paupers,  or  criminals,  or  luna- 
tics. They  may  be  too  ignorant  or  too 
vicious.  But  when  we  find  the  claimant  the 
occupant  of  some  dwelling  however  mean, 
contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
his  labour,  paying,  directly  or  indirectly,  lo- 
cal rates  and  general  taxes,  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  finally  belonging  to  a 
class  identically  the  same  as  one  the  members 
of  which  have  been  already  enfranchised, 
it  seems  hard  indeed  to  invent  an  excuse  for 
his  exclusion. 

The  course  of  the  Liberal  party  is  clear 
and  intelligible.  It  is,  in  effect,  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  political  necessities  of  the 
day.  We  have  enumerated  several  subjects 
which  are  sure  to  engage  their  attention,  and 
we  trust  that,  having  now  emerged  from  that 
state  of  comparative  disorder  which  charac- 
terised the  early  part  of  this  Parliament, 
they  will  draw  closer  and  closer  together  as 
time  goes  on,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  sig- 
nalise their  reunion  by  some  great  measure, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  ma^'  exercise  such 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  as 


shall  neutralise  the  evil  effect  of  any  measure 
proposed  by  their  opponents. 

A  good  general  makes  good  soldiers,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  modern  politics  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Hartington  has  established  himself  in  the 
confidence  of  his  followers.  We  trust  that, 
for  the  practical  objects  of  party,  those  fol- 
lowers may  consist  not  merely  of  the  old 
Whigs,  that  section  of  politicians  with  which 
this  Journal  has  now  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century  been  identified,  but  of  the  whole  of 
those  who  sit  on  the  Opposition  benches. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  school  of  thought. 
Some  of  us  may  think  the  time  is  come  for 
measures  which  others  believe  to  be  not  yet 
ripe  for  execution.  Some  may  wish  to  go 
further  and  faster  than  others.  In  policy  we 
may  differ.  In  principles  we  agree.  It  is 
something,  too,  to  have  a  name  for  those 
principles  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed. 
When  the  nickname  of  'Tory'  was  painted 
out  and  the  more  sonorous  epithet  '  Con- 
servative '  painted  in,  the  change  was 
made  because  the  old  title  had  become 
identified  in  men's  minds  with  govern- 
ment by  spies  and  informers,  with  Peter- 
loo  massacres  and  Derby  insurrections, 
with  indictments  for  sedition  and  prosecu- 
tions for  political  libel.  In  fact,  it  was 
thought  possible  to  establish  a  new  busi- 
ness on  the  same  principles,  but  without 
taking  over  the  old  liabilities.  That  is  not 
our  position.  When  the  party  to  which 
we  belong  adopted  the  name  of  '  Liberal,' 
it  did  so  not  because  it  was  ashamed  of 
the  old  title  or  meant  to  disown  it,  but 
because  the  new  appellation  stretched  wider 
than  the  old,  because  it  proclaimed  the 
identity  of  our  principles  not  only  with 
those  of  a  time-honoured  band  of  patriots 
in  our  own  country,  bnt  with  those  of  all 
who  have  toiled  and  bled  for  freedom  in 
every  age,  and  all  over  the  world.  We 
may  indeed  be  proud  of  our  political  herit- 
age. The  best  lessons  of  heathen  patri- 
otism, the  most  precious  results  of  Christ- 
ian teaching,  all  that  invigorates  morality, 
all  that  refines  feeling,  all  that  ennobles 
human  nature,  and  gives  aim  and  object 
to  life, — these  are  Liberal  principles,  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  instructed 
in,  and  an  honour  to  hold, — principles 
which  may  be  in  disfavour  for  a  Parlia- 
ment or  a  decade,  but  which  are  sure, 
in  the  long  run  and  as  humanity  advances, 
to  be  more  widely  diffused  and  more  uni- 
versally adopted. 
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Art,  I. — 1.  Democracy  hi  Europe.  A 
Histonj.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May, 
K.C.B.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London  : 
18V7. 

2.  Political  Science,  or  the  State  theoreti- 
callrj  and  j^^c^^'^^^^'^'^^fy  considered.  By 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Boston  and 
London  :  1878. 

Sir  Erskine  May's  account  of  European 
democracy  is  interesting,  learned,  and 
thoughtful.  It  does  not  announce  historical 
discoveries  or  settle  disputed  questions. 
Nor  could  it  be  expected  to  do  so.  Cover- 
ing so  large  an  area,  it  is  enough  that  it 
should  arrange  and  illustrate  existing  inform- 
ation, without  attempting  to  correct  estab- 
lished authorities.  It  is  perhaps  wanting  in 
trenchancy,  but  it  abounds  with  graphic 
representations,  clear,  well-balanced  sum- 
maries, and  sound  reflections,  which,  when 
they  are  not  original.  Sir  Erskine  May  is  most 
conscientiously  anxious  to  ascribe  to  their 
proper  authors.  lie  opens  his  parallels  some- 
what far  off.  Most  of  those  who  take  up  his 
book  will  expect  from  it  instruction  respect- 
ing the  democracy  of  our  own  times,  that 
great  and  unruly  force  which  is  advancing 
upon  us  in  so  many  shapes,  and  of  which 
we  are  all  asking  whence  it  came,  whither  it 
is  taking  us,  and  what  we  are  to  do  with  it. 
They  will  find,  therefore,  with  a  little  im- 
patience, that  a  quarter  of  the  book  is  occu- 
pied with  histories  of  Asia,  and  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  political  descrip- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome  are  just,  clear, 
and  well  put  together,  and  that  of  Athens 
is  very  much  to  the  purpose.  But  India, 
China,  Judaja,  and  Carthage  are  rather  re- 
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mote.  And  Rome,  though  it  shows  how  a 
people  can  gain  political  power  by  patience 
and  courage,  and  lose  it  by  vice  and  venality, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  enough  of  a  democracy 
to  deserve  all  the  space  which  is  allotted  to 
it.  The  rest  of  the  book  may  be  described 
as  recording  in  a  series  of  reflective  resumex 
the  progress  of  popular  power  from  the  dark 
ages  in  which  the  history  of  modern  Europe 
has  its  source  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
bringing  under  review  the  continental  re- 
publics of  the  last  six  or  seven  centuries  and 
the  monarchies  of  England  and  France. 
This  is  all  very  valuable  ;  but  here  also  we 
think  Sir  Erskine  May  would  have  avoided 
some  appearance  of  discursiveness  if  he  had 
kept  more  steadily  in  vievt^  the  exact  sub- 
ject which  his  title  suggests.  Democracy  is 
the  government  of  the  numerical  majority  ; 
and  its  discussion  involves  no  doubt  that  of 
aristocracy,  as  the  discussion  of  the  convex 
involves  that  of  the  concave.  ]>ut  democ- 
racy has  not  either  a  necessary  or  a  peculiar 
connexion  wnth  personal  liberty,  intellectual 
progress,  freedom  of  conscience,  or  security 
of  property.  These  blessings  may  be  pres- 
ent or  absent  under  that  or  any  other  forms 
of  government.  Freedom  of  religious  belief 
existed  under  the  first  Roman  emperors  ;  it 
was  wanting  under  the  I'ilgrim  Fathers  of 
New  England.  Arts  and  literature  flourished 
under  the  Athenian  and  Florentine  democ- 
racies ;  but  so  did  literature  under  Augus- 
tus, Elizabeth,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  various  small  German  and  Italian 
princes.  So  did  art  in  imperial  and  papal 
Rome,  under  the  tyrants  of  Milan  and 
Verona,  and  under  the  commercial  aristocra 
cies  of  Corinth  and  Venice.     Real  personal 
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liberty — the  power  to  do  your  own  doings 
and  say  your  own  sayings  Avitliout  moles- 
tation— is  at  least  as  safe  under  a  mixed  con- 
stitution as  anywhere,  seldom  less  safe  than 
under  a  suspicious  democracy.  But  Sir 
Erskine  May  is  a  little  apt  to  treat  these  oc- 
casional and  accidental  consequences  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  with  a  ful- 
ness which  would  only  he  appropriate  if  they 
were  its  necessary  peculiarities.  The  result 
of  this  is  a  certain  want  of  proportion, 
which,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  sub- 
stantial merit  of  the  book. 

We  may  divide  the  history  of  European 
democracy  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  from  the  dark  ages  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  great  European  monarchies, 
say  the  'age  of  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Henry  VIII.  During  this  period  the  history 
of  democracy  is,  in  general,  that  of  cities  ;  in 
which,  however,  it  existed  less  as  an  institu- 
tion than  as  a  tendency,  a  bias,  or  temporary 
affection  of  the  body  politic.  And  an  ac- 
count of  European  democracy  is  such  an 
account  of  the  great  municipalities  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
as  will  show  how  far  and  from  what  causes 
and  with  what  results  their  self-government 
was  a  government  by  numerical  majority. 
The  second  period  extends  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  It  is  the  age  of  the  great  mon- 
archies. Increasing  independence  of  thought 
and  character,  fastening  themselves  particu- 
larly on  questions  of  religion,  gave  birth  to 
such  upheavings,  mainly  of  the  middle 
classes,  as  those  of  the  English  Puritans  and 
French  Huguenots  ;  but  did  not  affect  the 
great  current  of  events  which  apportioned 
Europe  among  sovereigns.  The  third  period 
is  now  running  out.  The  bold  views  re- 
specting the  rights  of  man,  which  were  phi- 
losophised in  England,  and  reduced  to  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States,  gave  a  shape  to 
the  revolution  Avhich  was  becoming  inevitable 
in  France.  The  question  in  that  and  other 
countries  soon  passed  beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  the  practical  grievances  which  raised 
it.  The  abstract  ideas  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  malcontents  with  the  power  of  a  new 
gospel.  They  have  been  at  work  for  ninety 
years,  and  Sir  Erskine  May  '  takes  stock  ' 
of  their  results. 

It  is  with  the  third  period  that  English- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century  are  most  con- 
cerned. The  second  need  not  delay  us  on 
our  way  to  it.  But  we  cannot  pass  by  the 
first  without  placing  before  our  readers  a  few 
characteristic  specimens  of  mediaeval  repub- 
lics. 

The  country  democracies  of  Switzer- 
land, poor,  rude,  simple  in  their  views,  un- 


flinching in  their  courage,  inflexible  in  their 
patriotism,  and  terrible  in  their  vengeance, 
formed  the  only  material  exceptions  to  the 
rule  already  noticed  that  the  history  of 
mediaeval  self-government  is  to  be  found  in 
cities.  In  the  year  1018  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  granted  to  the  convent  of  Einsied- 
len  a  large  tract  of  Alpine  country.  But 
part  of  this  was  occupied  by  certain  persons 
who  then  became  known  to  the  world  for 
the  first  time  as  the  free  men  of  Schwytz. 
These  men  declared  that  the  land  was,  and 
always  had  been,  theirs.  Refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  they  were  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  and  excommunicated  by 
the  nearest  bishop.  They  were  then  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  troubles.  But,  caring 
neither  for  Church  nor  Kaiser,  they  allied 
themselves  with  their  neighbours  of  Uri  and 
Unterwalden,  who  approved  of  their  spirit, 
defied  the  world,  and  in  moments  of  leisure 
amused  themselves  by  sacking  the  obnoxious 
convent.  The  three  cantons  formed  the 
famous  Waldstatten  which  were  the  kernel 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  furnished 
ancient  Switzerland  with  heroes. 

Their  constitutions  are  thus  described  by 
Sir  Erskine  May  : — 

'  It  was""  the  simplest  form  of  democracy 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Without 
the  intervention  of  chiefs  or  priests,  the  hardy 
mountaineers  assembled  in  the  open  air,  made 
laws  for  their  own  government,  and  swore  to 
observe  them.  These  assemblies  were  as 
primitive  as  those  of  the  ancient  Germans 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  they  were  far  more 
free.  They  met,  not  at  the  bidding  of  kings 
or  chiefs,  nor  to  give  assent  to  their  counsels, 
but  as  equals,  having  common  rights  and  in- 
terests in  their  beloved  canton.  The  men  who 
thus  met  together  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their 
country  were  homely  peasants  who  tended 
their  own  cows  and  goats  upon  the  mountain 
side,  and  by  patient  industry  raised  frequent 
crops  from  their  narrow  patches  of  soil, 
hemmed  in  by  rock  and  glacier.  They  stood 
in  sight  fof  their  mountain  homes,  and  heard 
the  familiar  bells  of  their  own  cattle  as  they 
grazed  on  the  overhanging  heights.  Such  a 
gathering  was  that  of  a  Swiss  village  commu- 
nity, not  of  a  state.  With  less  pretensions 
than  the  assembly  of  a  Greek  city,  it  repre- 
sented an  agricultural  democracy  such  as 
Aristotle  commended.  Yet  was  each  of  these 
forest  cantons  an  independent  state,  having  its 
own  laws,  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance, 
and  sending  forth  its  armed  men  to  battle.' 
(Democracy  in  Europe,  vol  i.  pp.  340-1.) 

There  was  apparently  no  jealousy  of  heredi- 
tary distinction.  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
who  collected  on  his  own  breast  the  Austrian 
spears  at  Sempach,  w^as  one  of  the  old  no- 
bility.    And  the  history  of  Schwytz  bears 
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everywhere  on  its  front  the  name  of  Reding 
— from  the  gicat  Ital,  who  contested  the 
leadership  of  the  Confederacy  with  Sttlssi 
of  Zurich,  to  Alois,  who  made  head  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  French  Re- 
public. But  these  were  accidents.  As 
equality  was  the  law  of  society,  so  it  was 
that  of  politics.  No  man,  except  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  had  less  political  power  than 
his  neighbours,  and  no  man  was  encouraged 
to  think  hrinself  entitled  to  more. 

'  Such  being  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  rural  democracies  arose,  their  perma- 
nence has  been  ensured  by  the  same  social 
conditions.  The  society  of  these  rural  cantons 
has  naturally  advanced,  but  it  is  still  mainly 
agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively remote  from  foreign  influence.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  cantons  have  been 
conservative  of  their  ancient  customs.  They 
had  inherited  from  their  early  forefathers  the 
simple  democracy  of  village  communities,  and 
they  cherished  and  maintained  it.  If,  in  the 
development  of  society,  there  was  less  equality 
of  classes  than  of  old,  community  of  interests 
and  local  traditions  still  ensured  respect  for 
the  time-honoured  institutions  of  the  land. 
The  people  of  these  cantons  have  been  no  less 
conservative  in  their  religion  than  in  their  gov- 
ernment, the  greater  number  having  continued 
faithful  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Unchanging 
in  their  society  and  in  their  habits,  they  are 
interesting  examples  of  a  conservative  democ- 
racy.'    (Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  357-8.) 

AVe  must  not,  however,  allow  our  concep- 
tions to  become  too  Arcadian.  In  the  de- 
mocracy of  mediaeval  Switzerland  there  was 
very  little  recognition  of  natural  right,  and 
not  much  sentiment  of  Christian  compassion. 

The  Waldstatten  Avere  held  together  by  a 
practical  determination  to  rid  themselves 
from  personal  oppression,  and  by  a  religious 
devotion  to  the  federal  union  which  secured 
them  against  it.  The  great  cities  desired  to 
be  free  themselves,  and  added  to  this  desire 
a  propensity  to  subdue  their  neighbours 
when  they  conveniently  could.  Nor  is  the 
history  of  the  war  for  supremacy  between 
the  urban  democracy  of  Zurich  and  the 
rural  democracy  of  Schwytz  quite  consist- 
ent with  the  supposition  suggested,  though 
scarcely  perhaps  advanced,  by  Sir  Erskine 
May,  that  the  history  of  this  country  is 
comparatively  free  from  scenes  of  ferocious 
bloodshed.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was 
the  desire  of  Zurich,  then  in  alliance  with 
Austria,  to  appropriate  the  small  territory  of 
Utznacht,  just  freed  from  the  seigneur  of 
Toggenberg.  The  men  of  Utznacht  did  not 
desire  a  fresh  master,  and  prayed  for  free- 
dom. The  reply  of  the  great  burgomaster, 
Stiissi,  was  not  adjusted  to  any  philosophi- 
cal or  Christian  theory.  '  Sachez, '  he  said 
— we  quote  from  a  French-writing  historian 


— '.que  chez  vous  tout  nous  appartient — 
jusqu'il  vos  entrailles.'  There  is  no  history 
in  which  sharp  sayings.are  more  fruitful  of 
results  than  in  that  or  Switzerland.  And 
Stiissi's  words  found  him  out.  The  men 
of  Utznacht  were  supported  by  the  rural 
cantons,  and  when  Stiissi  was  stabbed  by 
one  of  his  own  Zurichers,  while  fighting 
bravely  enough  for  tlie  supremacy  of  his 
city  and  his  own,  the  men  of  Glarus  tore 
out  his  heart  with  their  teeth,  greased  their 
boots  with  his  fat,  and  threw  the  rest  of  him 
into  the  river.  The  whole  war  was  coiLspic- 
uous,  says  the  Swiss  historian  ,for  murders, 
violations,  plunder,  conflagration,  and  sac- 
rilege. And  the  war  with  I^urgundy,  in 
which,  however,  the  comparatively  aristo- 
cratic Bernese  were  the  principal  criminals, 
is  marked  by  the  same  ferocity. 

But  with  all  this  cruelty,  which  is  more 
than  paralleled  by  the  misdeeds  of  chivalry 
or  absolutism,  the  pure  rural  democracy  of 
Switzerland — the  democracy  of  Morgarten 
and  Sempach — had  a  simple  and  majestic 
heroism  unsurpassed  in  history,  and,  from 
its  adjustment  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  might,  like  the  pure  aristocracy  of 
Venice,  have  lived  for  ever,  if  it  had  not, 
like  it,  been  struck  down  by  the  fierce  phil- 
osophical democracy  of  Republican  France, 
which  flooded  the  country  in  1796.  Among 
the  malcontents  of  the  then  oligarchical  can- 
tons French  ideas  Averc  embraced  and  French 
armies  were  welcomed  as  deliverers.  Not 
so  Avith  the  conservative  democracies.  Sir 
Erskine  May  tells  ns  how  '  six  of  the  rural 
cantons,  ScliAvytz,  Uri,  UnterAvalden,  Glarus, 
Zug,  and  Appenzel,  Avhich  had  enjoyed  from 
the  earliest  times  the  utmost  measure  of 
freedom,  met  the  new  scheme  of  French  lib- 
erty Avith  indignant  protests,  and  leagued 
together  to  resist  it.'  The  French  General 
cut  off  their  communications  Avith  the  other 
cantons  ;  but  the  men  of  Schwytz,  Avho 
through  nearly  eight  centuries  of  troubled 
resistance  had  never  acquired  the  faculty  of 
counting  heads,  threw  themselves  without 
hesitation  on  his  army. 

'  They  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  but 
so  gallantly  did  they  maintain  their  ground 
that  the  French  general  declared  "that  every 
Swiss  soldier  had  fought  like  a  Ciesar." 
Schweitz  and  Glarus  especially  distinguished 
themselves  in  these  bloody  combats ;  and  the 
Schweitzers  retreated  step  by  step  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  lighting  their  Anctorious 
enemies  to  the  last'     (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  381.) 

Tolerably  easy  terms  were  given  to  such 
desperate  enemies.  But  shortly  an  oath  of 
allegiance  Avas  imposed,  Avhich  Schwytz, 
Uri,  Unterwaldcn,  and  Zug  refused  to  take. 
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*  They  were  threatened  by  the  Frenchand 
exhorted  by  the  Helvetic  Directory;  and  at 
length  three  of  the  cantons,  having  no  hope  of 
effectual  resistance,  submitted.  tJnterwalden 
alone  braved  the  fury  of  the  French  army.  Its 
little  force  fought  with  obstinate  bravery ;  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages  joined  in  the 
desperate  combat,  but  they  were  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  French  general  himself,  "  all  who  bore 
arms  were  put  to  the  sword,"  and  the  whole 
country  was  exposed  to  pillage  and  massacre. 
"While  the  town  of  Stanz  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages were  in  flames,  and  the  infuriated  French 
soldiery  were  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
hapless  survivors,  two  hundred  of  the  gallant 
men  of  Schweitz  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
carnage.  It  was  too  late  to  save  their  friends, 
but  they  resolved  to  avenge  them,  and  rushing 
on  the  enemy,  they  cut  down  hundreds  of  the 
invading  host,  and  died  to  a  man  in  the  deadly 
fight. 

'  This  brave  resistance  of  the  small  cantons 
deserves  to  be  commemorated  among  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  Swiss  history,  w  The 
primitive  people  of  these  cantons  were  ever 
brave,  free,  and  independent,  and  they  were 
no  less  conservative.  They  were  not  to  be 
tempted  by  theories  of  a  model  republic,  they 
had  no  conception  of  the  "  rights  of  man,"  but 
they  gloried  in  their  own  ancient  liberties,  and 
they  resented  foreign  dictation.  They  were 
earnest  in  their  patriotism  ;  and  while  more 
powerful  cantons  submitted  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  French,  they  fought  and  bled  with  the 
heroism  of  their  forefathers  in  defence  of  their 
freedom.'     (Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  382-3.) 

The  French  Republic  passed  away  with  its 
attendant  Empire  like  a  thunderstorm. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  little  democ- 
racies of  Switzerland  emerged  like  rocks 
from  a  subsiding  flood,  and  they  remain  in 
the  nineteenth  century  a  mere  expansion  of 
what  they  were  in  their  heroic  ages. 

In  these  primitive  republics  the  claims  of 
birth,  wealth,  and  nimibers  did  not  come 
into  conflict.  In  Florence  they  did,  and  the 
discords  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  thus 
summarised  by  Machiavelli  :  *  In  prima  si 
divisono  intra  loro  i  nobili,  dipoi  i  nobili  e 
il  popolo,  e  in  ultimo  il  popolo  e  11  plebe. ' 
The  struggles  between  the  '  popolo  '  and 
'  plebe  ' — capital  and  labour — the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  democracy  proper,  have  been 
described  with  so  much  penetration  and 
knowledge  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Re- 
x-iew,  that  any  notice  of  them  Avould  be  use- 
less repetition.  But  the  character  of  the 
previous  conflicts  is  more  lightly  touched. 
AVe  barely  notice  them  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  contrast  between  a  republic,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  which  its  natural  leaders  abandoned 
their  duties,  and  one  in  Avhich  those  duties 
"were  faithfully  and  generously  performed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Florence  contained  a  stout  and  not  unpros- 
perous  commonalty  and  a  number  of  noble 
families  who  possessed  in  every  street  their 
fortified  houses  surmounted  by  lofty  towers 
and  filled  with  armed  retainers  from  the 
country.  By  the  help  of  these  they  righted 
themselves  and  wronged  others  as  best  they 
could,  ready  enough  to  fight  for  their  city 
against  enemies  without,  but  giving  within 
to  the  municipal  authorities  about  the  same 
consideration  as  the  Douglases  or  Ilepburns 
might  have  given  to  the  Provost  and  Baillies 
of  Edinburgh  under  a  feeble  Scotch  King. 

During  130  years,  from  the  murder  of 
Buondelmonte  in  1215  to  the  cacciata  de* 
nobilif  the  city  was  in  constant  disorder  from 
the  feuds  of  these  great  men.  The  intervals 
of  peace  were  together  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  during  these  the  citizens 
were  not  safe  from  outrage.  The  nobles 
despised  the  government  till  it  was  strong 
enough  to  chastise  and  disfranchise  them. 
Then  they  struggled  to  recover  their  share  in 
it  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  well-to-do  bank- 
ers and  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  wanted 
quiet,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  civic  force 
were  determined  to  have  it,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  under  their  famous  ordinamenti  to 
behead,  without  evidence  of  guilt,  every 
nobleman  charged  .with  an  outrage,  and  to 
pull  down  the  houses  of  all  his  second  cousins 
once  removed.  To  these  arrangements  the 
nobles  could  not  be  expected  to  submit. 
The  sword'  only  could  decide  such  a 
diffeience.  And  the  sword  did  decide  it. 
After  a  stout'  defence  the  nobles  were 
stamped  out  of  history.  Their  ruin,  says 
Machiavelli,  '  Avas  so  complete  that  they 
never  again  dared  to  take  arms  against  the 
people,  but  became  continually  more  meek 
and  spiritless  (piti  umani  ed  abietti  diven- 
tarono)  :  il  che  fu  cagione  die  Firenze  non 
solamente  di  armi,  ma  di  ogni  generosita  si 
spogliasse. ' 

And  now  came  the  familiar  course  of 
events  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
recently  described  in  this  Review.  The  in- 
ternal government  of  Florence  had  been  a 
government  of  combat.  The  necessity  of 
self-defence  against  the  great  disturbers  of 
the  city  had  held  together  rich  and  poor  as 
a  popular  party.  But  the  unrelenting  viru- 
lence of  the  combat  had  expelled  from  men's 
minds  all  that  moderation  which  is  a  condi- 
tion of  successful  self-government.  And 
when  the  pressure  was  removed  the  elements 
of  discord  burst  forth.  Picturesque  and 
most  instructive  in  its  details,  the  story  is 
absolutely  trite  in  its  outline,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  words,  Ciompi,  Albizzi, 
Medici  ;  or  in  four  phrases,  factions  among 
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the  rich,  a  popular  outbreak,  an  aristocrati- 
cal  reaction,  and  the  Caesarism  of  a  popular 
favourite. 

The  early  history  of  Berne  contrasts  with 
that  of  Florence.  In  each  there  resided 
side  by  side  a  number  of  burghers  possess- 
ing the  municipal  franchise  and  of  noble 
families  who  owned  castles  and  exercised 
feudal  jurisdiction  over  their  retainers  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  there  were 
differences  between  the  two  cities  which  gave 
a  contrary  direction  to  their  histories.  In 
tlie  first  place,  Sir  Erskine  May  observes  that 
the  physical  character  of  Switzerland  en- 
forced on  its  inhabitants  daring  and  hardi- 
hood. It  thus  taught  them  to  rely  on  clubs 
and  halberds,  while  it  afforded  little  room 
for  the  manoeuvres  of  mounted  men-at-arms. 
Next,  the  houses  of  Berne  were  of  Avood, 
and,  like  the  modern  cities  of  North  Amer- 
ica, were  always  in  a  blaze.  In  1288  even 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  wooden  ;  for  it 
was  said,  when  the  Bernese  had  repulsed  an 
imperial  army  of  30,000  men,  that  Berne 
had  walls  of  wood  but  citizens  of  gold. 
About  this  time,  after  one  of  the  periodical 
conflagrations,  a  few  stone  houses  were 
built  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  after  that 
they  became  common.  The  Bernese  no- 
bility, therefore,  having  no  urban  fortresses 
and  being  surrounded  by  pikemen  and  club- 
men of  singular  strength  and  courage,  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  be  sober  and  orderly. 
Lastly,  Berne  was  not,  like  Florence, 
obliged  to  struggle  into  shape  under  a  con- 
stitution given  by  the  wise  Dukes  of  Zahrin- 
gen  ;  it  sprang  at  once  into  full  municipal 
life,  with  its  body  of  burghers,  its  elective 
council,  its  burgomaster,  and  its  armed  force. 
The  nobles  or  gentry,  to  whom  it  was  a  safe 
and  pleasant  residence,  at  once  took  their 
place  in  it  as  active  and  of  course  eminent 
citizens.  It  became  soon  a  free  imperial 
city  '  with  its  government  of  knights  and 
burghers,'  extending  its  dominion  over  some 
of  the  neighbouring  territories,  and  united 
by  treaties  of  comhourgeoisie  with  others. 

That  the  nobles  should  come  to  the  front 
in  war  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
Boubenbergs  and  Erlachs  kept  a  steady 
hand  on  the  helm  in  peace,  and,  governing 
wisely,  were  not  ashamed  to  maintain  by 
judicious  concessions  the  popularity  which 
they  gained  by  leadership  in  the  field. 
They  accordingly  had  their  reward  in  the 
loyal  support  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  this  bold,  capable,  and  patriotic  aris- 
tocracy was  accessible  to  the  temptation  of 
public  and  private  greed.  It  was  Berne 
which  led  the  other  cantons  into  the  con- 
quest of  Argau — a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  in- 
.terest,  which  was  the  first  great  outburst- of 


Swiss  cupidity.  And  the  lust  of  money 
completed  what  the  lust  of  territory  had  be- 
gun. The  individual  Swiss  had  already  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  selling  himself  to  cut 
the  throats  of  men  with  whom  neither  he 
nor  his  country  had  any  quarrel.  Even  a 
Boubenberg,  after  performing  great  public 
services,  liad  retired  from  office  under  sus- 
picion of  corruption.  And  at  last  a  com- 
paratively new  man — one  Nicholas  Diosbarh 
— let  in  a  flood  of  venality  by  selling  himself 
for  gold  to  Louis  XL,  and  inducing  his  own 
and  other  states  to  do  the  like.  The  Bur- 
gundian  war,  though  glorious  beyond  prece- 
dent in  Its  victories,  was,  perhaps,  the  criti- 
cal sin  which  determined  the  course  of  Ber- 
nese demoralisation,  from  self-controlled  am- 
bition to  cold  and  sometimes  ferocious  ra- 
pacity, and  from  this  to  a  venal  dependence 
on  France.  The  government  of  the  few  be- 
came more  narrow  and  less  noble,  yet  with 
aristocratic  tenacity  of  life  it  hung  on 
through  the  great  monarchical  period,  till,  in 
the  general  ruin  of  ICurope,  it  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
::  Our  portrait  gallery  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  rapid  notice  of  a  Swiss  commercial 
democracy.  Zurich,  like  Berne,  became 
early  a  free  and  imperial  city.  Like  Berne 
it  fell  at  last  under  the  government  of  an 
oligarchy.  But  for  a  long  time  it  was  in 
many  respects  the  Florence,  as  Berne  was 
the  Venice,  of  Switzerland.  Its  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  of  its  name  gave  it  com- 
mercial life  and  importance.  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  it  for  a  time  sheltered,  gave 
an  impulse  to  thought  in  the  direction  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  ardent  im- 
perialism which  it  shared  with  its  sister  cities 
brought  it  under  Papal  excommunication, 
which  the  lessons  of  Arnold  had  taught  it  to 
defy,  and  of  which  the  only  effect  was  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  That 
of  the  great  men  soon  followed.  One  Ro- 
dolph  Broun,  himself  apparently  a  venal, 
cruel,  and  cowardly  man,  reformed  the  con- 
stitution in  a  popular  direction,  expelled 
the  refractory  nobles,  and  seized  the  govern- 
ment. TXw  frwr-iiscUi  trying  to  force  their 
way  back  were  defeated  and  destroyed. 
Their  city  of  refuge,  Rapperschwyl,  was 
taken  and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  driven  out  to  live 
or  die,  houseless,  amidst  the  snows  of  a 
Swiss  winter. 

But  the  city  increased  in  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence. '  If  you  want  good  counsel,'  said 
the  proverb,  '  you  will  find  it  at  Zurich.' 
And  again,  '  Gud  gives  to  the  man  he  loves 
a  house  at  Zurich. '  They  added  a  proverb 
of  their  own,  that '  Zurich  prefers  loss  to  dis- 
honour— Berne   dishonour   to   loss.'      But 
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this,  perhaps,  meant  little  more  than  that 
the  Bernese  aristocracy  looked  sharp  after 
Bernese  interests,  which  they  did,  while 
Zurich  gave  more  way  to  popular  impulse. 
In  truth,  the  passionate  and  somewhat  shift- 
ing character  of  Zurich's  policy  does  contrast 
with  the  steady  encroaching  self-aggrandise- 
ment of  Berne.  They  were  never  '  bons 
confederes. '  They  did  not  share  the  de- 
voted loyalty  which  the  Waldstatten  bore  to 
the  federation  which  gave  them  dignity  and 
safety.  Even  when  that  federation  had  just 
saved  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Aus- 
trian nobles,  Broun  almost  succeeded  in  be- 
traying it.  They  were  jealous  of  their 
smaller  neighbours,  and  ready  to  coquet 
with  the  connnon  enemy.  Nor  again  were 
their  democratic  theories  based  on  any  gen- 
erous view  of  the  rights  of  their_^fellow-men. 
They  were  rather  the  expression  of  a  sturdy 
determination  to  keep  what  each  man  had, 
with  an  active  readiness  to  get  what  he 
could.  We  have  seen  what  their  second 
great  burgomaster  Stfissi  (the  history  of 
media?val  Zurich  is  the  history  of  its  great 
burgomasters)  said  to  the  men  of  Utznacht. 
And  long  afterwards  the  Zurichers  were  im- 
patient of  their  small  and  rude  neighbours. 
They  desired  to  share  with  Berne  the  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  and  the  bribes  which  it 
attracted  from  foreign  powers.  Zurich  and 
Berne,  they  said,  were  the  oxen  which 
dragged  the  cart.  They  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  by  a  majority  of 
insignificant  villages.  Within  or  without, 
democratic  Zurich,  with  all  its  culture  and 
commerce,  is  more  bloody  than  its  aristo- 
cratic neighbour.  But,  like  its  Italian  paral- 
lel, Florence,  it  seems  to  have  been  capable 
of  inspiring  the  deepest  attachment,  AVhen 
its  third  great  burgomaster,  a  man  of  the 
highest  courage  and  capacity,  but  profligate 
and  cynically  venal,  was,  after  the  customary 
torture,  led  out  to  death — a  death  followed 
by  those  of  his  friends  and  avenged  by  those 
of  his  enemies — he  did  not  justify  himself  or 
curse  his  ungrateful  country,  but  only  said  : 
'  God  protect  thee,0  Zurich, my  well-beloved 
city,  and  preserve  thee  from  all  evil  !  ' 

A  generation  later,  tho  Reformation  found 
a  congenial  soil  in  Zurich,  and  Zwingli  gave 
the  constitution  a  further  democratic  bias. 
But  the  wealth,  organisation,  and  steady 
purpose  of  the  few  were,  in  the  long  run, 
too  strong  for  the  mviltitude.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  practical  oligarchy  had 
established  itself,  and  in  the  eighteenth  the 
government  of  Zurich  differed  in  form  rather 
than  substance  from  that  of  the  other  great 
cantons,  having  become  a  narrow  oligarchy, 
making  the  citizens  comfortable,  but  exer- 
cisins:  as  well  over  them  as  over  its  rural  de- 


pendencies a  hard  mastery,  varied  by  occa- 
sional cruelty.        , 

The  preceding  sketches  illustrate  two 
positions — first,  that  where  political  equality 
was  founded  upon  equality  of  condition,  as 
in  the  rural  republics  of  Switzerland,  democ- 
racy was  capable  of  existing  as  a  permanent 
institution  ;  secondly,  that  where  there  Avere 
marked  differences  of  wealth  and  consequent 
intelligence,  as  in  Venice,  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  elsewhere,  democracy  could  only  exist 
as  a  qualifying  element  of  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  only  permanent  government 
was  that  of  the  organised  few. 

The  precise  form  of  an  old  municipal  con- 
stitution grew  out  of  circumstances  of 
time  or  place.  But  their  underlying  princi- 
ples are  easily  seen.  In  governments  not 
founded  on  mere  force,  or  on  any  traditional 
authority,  or  sentiment  of  divine  right,  it  is 
plainly  reasonable  that  those  who  are  liable 
to  profit  or  suffer  by  the  good  or  bad  exer- 
cise of  political  power  should  be  enabled  to 
defend  their  interests,  if  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  them,  by  receiving  some  share 
in  that  power.  This  is  the  claim  of  num- 
bers, sure  to  be  thought  just  by  the  many, 
if  they  have  the  intelligence  to  think,  and 
sure  to  be  pressed  by  them  in  proportion  as 
they  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  Avith  their 
condition.  It  is  also  plainly  reasonable  that 
those  persons  or  classes  should  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs  who, 
from  leisure,  education,  and  what  is  called 
stake  in  the  country,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  capable  and  desirous  of  directing  them 
well.  This  is  the  claim  of  the  few,  sure  to 
be  thought  just  by  those  who  are  conscious 
of  the  power  of  government  and  desirous  of 
exercising  it  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  others.  Both  claims  are  respectable, 
and  the  State  in  which  they  are  not  both 
respected  must,  accoi'ding  to  Aristotle,  Sir 
Erskine  May,  and  common  sense,  contain  a 
body  of  persons  on  the  look-out  for  change, 
and,  if  the  administration  is  intolerably  one- 
sided, ready  for  revolution.  The  more  lib- 
eral of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  endeavoured,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  to  satisfy  these  conflicting  but  not 
irreconcilable  claims  by  giving  the  mass  of 
the  people  a  colourable  if  not  a  real  share  in 
the  government,  while  contriving  that  the 
practical  conduct  of  affairs  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  presumably 
best  fitted  for  it. 

And  now,  having  already  in  some  degree 
overleapt  the  second  of  our  periods — that 
during  which  democracy  was  in  abeyance — 
we  must  glance  at  the  history  of  France  and 
England  before  noticing  Sir  Erskine  May's 
account  of  the  third.     France  and  England  , 
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present,  for  our  present  purpose,  tlie  same 
kind  of  contrast  as  that  between  Florence 
and  Ikrne.  It  was  not  indeed  that  the 
French  aristocracy  neglected  its  duties,  hut 
that  France  never  had  any  aristocracy  at  all. 
Political  writers  would  do  well  to  maintain  a 
clear  distinction  between  an  aristocracy  and 
a  nobility.  By  aristocracy  we  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  a  body  of  persons  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  their  country,  by 
virtue  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  both.  By 
nobility  we  mean  a  number  of  persons  who, 
by  virtue  of  birth  aided  by  wealth,  hold  a 
great  place  in  society.  France  had  at  one 
time  a  cluster  of  small  princes  governing 
well  or  ill  their  subject  districts.  It  had  at 
all  times  a  rich,  brilliant,  and  courageous 
nobility.  But  this  nobility  scarcely  at  any 
time  made  even  a  passing  effort  to  control 
the  government  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
the  authority  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  was  asserted  by  a  party  ;  and  one  or 
two  appeals  to  the  Etats  Generaux  may  be 
cited  to  show  that  in  the  depths  of  the 
French  mind  a  certain  national  authority  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  representatives  of 
certain  classes.  But  the  history  of  France 
is  that  of  a  great  monarchy,  whose  function 
it  was,  after  expelling  the  English,  to  turn 
princes  into  courtiers.  During  the  devastat- 
ing internal  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  bonnes  villes  of 
France,  the  natural  nurseries  of  freedom,  had 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves,  like 
antique  Florence — 'ubbidendo  ai  vincitori,ne 
pensando  ad  altro  impero  che  salvarsi. ' 
The  wretched  peasants  were,  of  course, 
slaughtered  by  thousands  when  they  re- 
belled ;  and  when  they  did  not,  they  were 
not  only  plundered  and  ill-used,  but  put  to 
ransom  for  their  miserable  lives  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  petty  hicoques  by  which  the  coun- 
try was  deformed.  The  nobles,  when  they 
quarrelled  with  the  Crown  or  each  other, 
gathered  and  dismissed  their  retainers 
always  '  en  inangeant  le  pauvre  peuple  ' — a 
})hrase  which  runs  through  the  history  like  a 
piteous  refrain.  The  country  was  thronged 
with  men  like  the  terrible  bastard  of  Vaurus, 
who  '  courait  les  campagnes,  prenait  les 
marchands  et  les  pauvres  laboureurs,  les  at- 
tachait  a  la  queue  de  son  cheval  et  les  em- 
menait  a,  Meaux.  \A  il  les  mettairt  h.  forte 
ran^on.  Quand  il  n'en  pouvait  rien  tirer,  il 
les  faisait  pendrc  par  son  bourreau  ou  les 
pendait  lui-meme  i  un  grand  arbre.  Rien 
n'etait  plus  fameux  et  plus  rcdoute  dans  tout 
le  pays  et  jusqu'a,  Paris  que  I'orme  de 
Vaurus,  oil  il  avait  accroche  tant  do  mal- 
heureux. '  *  An  act  of  unusual  liorror  brought 

*  Barante,  '  Les  Dues  de  Bourgogne,'  iii.  167, 
174. 


upon  this  man  our  Henry  V.,  who  hung  him 
to  his  own  elm  with  his  banner  round  his 
neck.  Such,  however,  was  the  feeling  of 
the  day  that  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  said  '  que  le  roi  d' Angleten-e  ne  se  com- 
poitait  pas  honorablement  en  faisant  perir 
si  vaillant  homnie.' 

This  or  that  seigneur  might  be  kind  and 
popular  ;  this  or  that  nol)le  might  be  a  pro- 
tector and  benefactor.  But  in  those  heart- 
breaking times  the  classes  of  society  were 
severed  never  to  be  effectually  reunited, 
partly  because  the  people  were  led  to  look 
upon  king  and  nobles  as  alternative  tyrants, 
instead  of  finding  in  them  countervailing 
parts  of  a  system  of  government,  such  that 
the  one  furnished  some  refuge  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  other.  The  French  nobles, 
till  they  became  appendages  of  royalty,  were 
not  taught  to  look  beyond  the  necessity  of 
aiding  their  king  when  he  was  in  distress, 
or  defending  themselves  against  his  usurpa- 
tions when  he  was  not. 

In  contrast  with  this  picture  we  take,  as 
typifying,  and  in  their  degree  determining, 
the  course  of  English  history,  the  cognate 
policies  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry 
II.  The  first  resolved  that  his  barons  should 
not  be  princes,  but  a  council  ;  the  s'econd  that 
the  royal  writ  should  run  effectually  in  their 
baronies.  Each  in  the  main  succeeded  ; 
and  the  result  was  to  place  the  public  inter- 
est under  the  constitutional  guardianship 
of  the  baronage,  and,  without  depriving  the 
individual  noble  of  local  authority,  to  limit 
greatly  bv  law  his  temptations  to  be  odious. 
This  constitutional  position  was  consecrated 
in  the  Charter  of  King  John,  by  the  meanest 
of  English  kings,  and  more  than  respected 
by  the  greatest,  in  Edward  I.'s  Council  of 
Barons.  The  effects  may  even  have  reached 
modern  Italy  by  descent,  and  Berne  by  a 
side  Av ind.  For  *  Peter  of  Savoy — the  little 
Charlemagne,  as  he  was  called — the  prede- 
cessor of  Victor  Emmanuel,  one  of  the  first 
Protectors  of  Berne,  and  the  first  prince  of 
these  parts  who  made  laws  with  the  assent 
of  the  nobles  and  commons  [statuts  fftneraux 
.  .  .  avec  le  consentement  des  nobles  et  des 
plebeiens),  had  been  one  of  Henry  III. 's 
unpopular  favourites  in  England,  and  must 
have  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  study 
the  policy  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  its  con- 
sequences on  prince  and  people. 

The  alliance  thus  encouraged  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commonalty  bore  fruit  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  AVe  have  seen  what  was 
the  oppression  of  the  French  poor  just  be- 
fore this  period.  Philip  de  (L'omincs,  after 
describing  their  mitigated  sufferings  from  the 

*  Daguet,  viii.     §  5. 
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gendarmerie  of  Louis  XL,  proceeds  to  no- 
tice tlie  happier  lot  of  England  : — 

'  Or,  selon  men  avis,  entre  toutes  les  seign- 
euries  du  monde  dent  j'ai  connoissance  ou  la 
chose  publique  est  mieux  trait^e  et  oil  il  y  a 
moins  de  violence  sur  le  peuple  et  oii  il  y  a 
moins  d'^difices  abatus  ni  d^molis  pour  guerre, 
c'est  Angleterre:  et  tonibe  le  sort  et  le  malJieur 
sur  ceux  qui  font  la  guerre.^     (Liv.  v.  p.  355.) 

And  so  in  another  passage  : — 

'  Leur  coutume  (d'Angleterre)  est  que,quand 
ils  sent  au-dessus  de  la  bataille,  ils  ne  tuent 
rien  et  par  especial  le  peuple  (car  ils  connois- 
sent  que  chacun  quiert  leur  complaire,  parce 
qu'ils  sont  les  plus  forts)  et  si  ne  mettent  nuls 
d  finance.  .  ,  .  Mais  encore  m'a  cont6  le  roi 
Edouard  qu'en  toutes  les  batailles  qu'il  avoit 
gagnees,  d^s  ce  qu'il  venoit  au-dessus,  il  mon- 
toit  a  cheval  et  crioit  qu^on  sauvast  le  peuple  et 
qii'on  tuast  les  seigneurs — car  de  ceux  n'eschap- 
poit  nul  ou  bien  peu.'     (Liv.  iii.  p.  165.) 

This  was  part  of  the  general  friendliness 
of  classes  which  made  the  English  archer 
possible.  The  loyal  yeoman  was  part  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  country,  and  fur- 
nished material  for  its  victories.  The 
French,  when  they  found  his  importance, 
attempted  for  a  moment  to  imitate  him  and 
train  the  French  peasantry  to  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  But  the  endeavour  Avas 
dropped.  Jacques  Bonhomme  was,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  too  cruelly  oppressed  to 
he  trusted  Avith  this  formidable  weapon. 

The  English  nobility  and  gentry  had 
their  sins  and  their  punishments.  With 
aristocratic  selfishness,  but  probably  with 
the  support  of  yeomen  and  burgesses, 
they  passed  the  oppressive  labour  laAvs  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  When  they  had 
ceased  their  iniquitous  devastations  of 
France,  they  took  to  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  and  they  were  nearly  hacked  into  a 
nobility  by  the  Tudors.  They  were  profli- 
gate under  the  later  Stuarts  and  jobbed  un- 
der the  Georges,  and  in  our  own  recollection 
an  ugly  symptom  of  degeneracy  appeared, 
when,  during  the  railway  mania  of  1844-6, 
it  Avas  scarcely  noticed  as  discreditable  that 
a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
should  aA^ail  himself  of  his  legislative  poAver 
of  obstruction  to  drive  a  bargain  with  a  rail- 
Avay  company.  Such  a  betrayal  of  its  very 
raison  d^etre  by  a  great  social  and  constitu- 
tional body  might,  if  it  recurred  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  English  mind,  be  as 
fatal  to  aristocracy  as^a  profligate  court 
might  be  to  monarchy.  As  yet,  hoAvever, 
by  luck  or  good  guidance,  they  have  never 
sacrificed  their  constitutional  character  or 
fairly  broken  Avith  the  people.  In  contrast 
Avith  the  urban  republics  of  SAvitzerland, 
where  the  fcAv  Avere  ahvays  encroaching  on 


the  authority  of  the  many,  the  power  of  the 
English  commonalty  has  been  always  on  the 
increase.  Its  place  in  the  Legislature  Avas, 
Ave  may  almost  say,  forced  on  it.  And  the 
growth  of  its  constitutional  authority  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  regulated  progress 
through  not  unwholesome  obstructions. 
One  great  collision  took  place,  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  House  of  Lords  Avas  part  of 
the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  on  the  Avhole 
the  friendly  tradition  has  never  been  fairly 
discontinued.  The  threads  of  A-aried  associ- 
ation Avhich,  with  little  distinction  of  party, 
connect  the  greater  and  less  noblesse  Avith  the 
middle  and  loAver  classes,  have  not  been 
broken,  and  after  every  popular  conquest  the 
victors  and  vanquished  —  alike  component 
elements  of  John  Bull — have  resumed  their 
old  English  pride  in  each  other. 

And  now  passing  over  the  second  period 
of  democratical  history,  on  which  Ave  have 
nothing  to  say,  Ave  come  to  the  totally  ncAV 
order  of  things  Avhich  is  introduced  by  the 
third. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a 
great  republic  arose  in  North  America,  Avhich 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  gov- 
ernment the  doctrine  that  all  men — or  at 
least  all  freemen — are  equal,  and  applied 
that  principle  unflinchingly  to  all  the  details 
of  government  over  an  extended  territory. 
And  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  this  govern- 
ment, which  has  even  deepened  its  demo- 
cratic character,  continues  to  exercise  author- 
ity over  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the 
Avorld.  In  the  North  the  original  equality 
of  condition  among  the  citizens  rendered 
political  equality  reasonable  and  absolute, 
and  the  subsequent  growth  of  Avealth  has  not 
shaken  the  democratic  tradition  Avhich  is 
fortified  by  uniformity  of  education,  and, 
Avhen  M.  de  Tocqueville  Avrote,  by  a  strange 
equality  of  intelligence.  In  the  South  the 
freemen,  unequal  among  themselves,  consti- 
tuted, in  relation  to  the  slave  population,  an 
aristocracy  of  the  most  unmitigated  kind, 
with  that  singular  mixture  of  ruffianism 
Avith  refinement,  of  lawless  arrogance  Avith 
political  capacity,  Avliich  is  characteristic  of 
a  ruling  caste  and  its  hangers-on.  This 
aristocracy  perished  utterly,  like  that  of 
Florence,  fighting  desperately  for  so-called 
rights, Avhich  were  necessary  for  its  oAvn  exist- 
ence, but  inconsistent  Avith  the  laAvs  of 
humanity  and  the  good  of  society.  By  its 
suppression  a  national  scandal  Avas  abolished, 
and  the  democracy  AA'as  established  Avithout 
qualification.  On  the  character  of  that  de- 
mocracy Ave  shall  have  to  say  a  fcAV  Avords 
hereafter.  At  present  Ave  are  only  concerned 
Avith  the  effect  of  this  ofreat  American  ex- 
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ample  on  Europe,  and  particularly  on 
France,  which  received  its  first  shock. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  the 
conditions  of  the  two  countries.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  sober  but  determined  people 
had  combined  to  resist  a  specific  invasion  of 
right  ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle 
for  independence,  wliich  welded  together 
those  who  were  to  compose  the  body  politic, 
proceeded,  with  a  circumspect  consideration 
of  their  condition,  to  that  pure  democracy 
which,  on  the  whole,  represented  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  In  France  the  problem 
Avas  to  disintegrate — to  shatter  a  perfectly 
organised  system,  shamefully  administered 
with  every  aggravating  circumstance  of 
anomaly.  Democracy  in  the  United  States 
was  the  natural  result  and  constitutional 
completion  of  an  existing  state  of  society. 
In  France  it  was  an  instrument  to  subvert 
what  existed,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  state  of 
things  of  which  no  one  had  any  experience, 
and  which  every  man  had  therefore  to 
imagine  for  himself. 

The  party  of  '  Thorough  '  were  at  first 
few  :  '  Nous  n'etions  pas  alors  plus  de  dix 
republicains  en  France,'  said  Camille  Des- 
moulins.  Later  on  Danton  described  the 
Republican  party  as  one  '  dont  vous  ne  pou- 
vez  vous  dissimuler  1' extreme  minorite  ;' 
and  the  younger  Robespierre  cried,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  '  All  France  is 
against  us  ;  our  only  hope  is  in  the  citizens 
of  Paris.'*  But  the  invention  of  '  clubs  '  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  enthusiasts  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  strength  of  organisation  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  minorities  only 
when  they  were  in  power.  It  soon  came 
to  be  understood  that  bread  was  to  be  found 
for  the  poor,  and  the  law  administered  in 
their  favour,  that  privileges  and  pensions 
were  to  disappear,  that  the  tax-gatherer  was 
to  be  turned  upon  wealth,  and,  above  all, 
that  land  was  to  be  transferred  from  owners 
to  occupants.  It  was  readily  believed,  be- 
cause it  was  true,  that  all  this  could  only  be 
done  in  the  name  of  '  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.'  Under  cover  of  these  words  it 
was  done  by  a  democracy  which  lasted  seven 
years  with  great  military  glory  abroad  and 
great  slaughter  of  the  people  at  home,  and 
it  left  implanted  in  different  sections  of 
French  society  hatreds,  fears,  aspirations, 
and  recollections,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
which  are  still  struggling  to  the  surface  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers.  Men  of  rank  re- 
member their  old  wealth  and  consequence — 
the  army,  their  republican  and  imperial  glo- 
ries.    The  peasantry  still  dread  the  loss  of 
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the  land  they  have  acquired  ;  the  bourgeoisie 
a  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Socialists  recognise 
in  what  has  come  and  gone  the  dawn  of  a 
day  in  which  property  shall  be  no  more. 
The  Red  Republican  workmen  of  the  great 
towns  are  ready  to  assert  with  gun  and  pike 
the  supremacy  of  labour  over  capital.  And 
among  all  these  conflicting  forces  French 
statesmen  have  had  to  })ick  their  Avay,  striv- 
ing so  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remaining 
elements  of  order  as  to  enable  their  country 
to  recover  its  balance. 

Under  these  conditions  tlie  history  of  the 
outcroppings  of  democracy  in  France  for  the 
last  half-century  presents  a  sad — but,  selfish- 
ly speaking,  not  a  discouraging  —  contrast 
with  the  orderly  advance  of  popular  power 
in  our  own  country. 

First  came  a  struggle  for  reaction.  Sir 
Erskine  May  tells  us  how  one  of  the  earliest 
necessities  of  Louis  XYIII.  was  to  put 
down,  by  one  of  those  cotips  d^etat  which 
abound  in  French  history,  his  own  extreme 
supporters,  plus  royalistes  que  le  Hoi,  and  to 
establish  a  middle-class  constituency.  But 
the  middle  class,  in  turn  cocpetting  Avith 
democracy  and  panic-stricken  at  it,  fright- 
ened the  king,  and  then,  itself  alarmed,  re- 
turned a  reactionary  Assembly,  which  en- 
abled him  to  reform  the  constitution  in  a 
Royalist  sense,  and  so  adopt  a  reactionary 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  how  Charles  X.  exag- 
gerated the  less  liberal  part  of  his  brother's 
policy,  and  after  the  three  days  of  July  had 
to  fly  the  country  before  a  revolution  started 
by  the  populace,  adopted  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  permitted  by  the  troops  of  the 
line.  A  tradesmanlike  revolution  produced 
a  tradesmanlike  king,  [^Avho  had  to  govern, 
in  conformity  with  the  tastes  of  the 
hourgeoisie,hj  promiscuous  civility,  unlimited 
corruption,  and  a  large  standing  army. 

The  effect  upon  Europe  of  this  second 
French  outbreak  was  less  violent  than  that 
of  the  first,  but  was  very  considerable.  Sir 
Erskine  May's  catalogue  of  its  consequences 
to  Europe  shows  clearly  how  little  the  paci- 
fication effected  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  put  to  rest  the  aspirations  which  the 
Revolution  of  1792  had  aroused.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  account  of  its  effect  on 
France  : — 

'  The  main  reliance  of  Louis-Philippe  was 
upon  the  large  society  of  the  middle  classes  , 
who  dreaded  democracy,  on  one  side,  and  pre- 
rogative on  the  other.  And  it  became  the  pol- 
icy of  his  reign  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  these 
classes,  by  favouring  enterprise  and  industry : 
by  placing  the  chief  power  of  the  State  in  their 
hands :  by  lavishing  upon  them  patronage  and 
profits ;  and  by  an  extended  system  of  political 
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corruption.  Unable  to  rely  upon  the  traditions 
or  sentiments  of  his  people,  he  was  driven  to 
appeal  to  their  interests.  The  bourgeoisie  were 
naturally  attracted  to  the  sober  rule  of  the 
citizen  king;  and  their  relations  with  their 
workmen,  at  this  time,  further  ensured  their 
adhesion.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
principles  of  socialism,  founded  upon  St.  Si- 
mon, were  more  widely  adopted  by  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Paris.  Their  creed  was  shortly 
this :  that  they  should  regulate  the  prices  of 
their  own  labour,  and  distribute  its  products 
among  themselves ;  that  the  inheritance  of 
property  should  be  forbidden;  that  marriage 
should  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  community 
should  take  the  place  of  families.'  (Democracy 
in  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

The  franchise  was"  soon  extended,  and 
the  number  of  electors  increased  from  99,000 
to  224,000.  The  hereditary  House  of  Peers 
was  abolished.  But  before  two  years  had 
passed  the  democracy  rose  at  Lyons  and  in 
Paris,  and  had  to  be  crushed  by  100,000 
soldiers.  A  Socialist  insurrection  of  1839 
was  easily  suppressed.  But  in  1848  the 
bourgeoisie  had  become  more  afraid  of  the 
king  than  of  the  democrats.  A  proposed 
Reform  banquet  served,  as  anything  else 
might  have  done,  to  collect  excited  mobs. 
The  National  Guard  sided  with  them.  The 
minister  resigned,  his  successors  mismanaged 
the  troops,  who  thereupon  fraternised  with 
the  people.  Louis-Philippe  disappeared 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  appeared  in  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  Smith  ;  and  the  Re- 
public, imitating  its  elder  sister  in  all  but 
ferocity  and  the  red  flag,  Avas  installed  in 
Paris. 

This  time  the  effect  on  the  Continent  was 
terrible.  Those  countries  Avhich  had  not, 
like  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  been 
constitutionalised  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
were  now  convulsed.  Lombardy,  with  the 
aid  of  Piedmont,  rose  against  the  Austrians. 
Sicily  was  already  in  revolt.  The  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Modena  fled.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  his  subjects.  The  different  members  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  rose  against  their  sove- 
reign, who  had  to  reduce  Vienna  by  siege, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia  against  Hungary, 
and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a  more  efficient 
heir.  Prince  Metternich  disappeared  from 
history.  The  King  of  Bavaria  abdicated, 
those  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  gave  constitu- 
tions. '  At  Berlin  the  king  .  .  .  bowed 
down  before  the  people,  and  accepted  the 
'revolution.  He  rode  through  the  city  wear- 
ing the  colours  of  the  German  democracy, 
and  promised  to  take  the  lead  of  German 
liberty  and  unity.'  *  Crowns  Avere  drop- 
ping around  like  rotten  fruit,    and  nobody 
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could  tell  what  next.  But  meanwhile  what 
happened  to  England  ?  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  revolution  of  1830  ?  What 
was  to  be  the  effect  of  that  of  1848  ? 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  oc- 
curred at  a  critical  moment  of  English  con- 
stitutional history.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  R.  Peel — honest  and  powerful 
men,  earnestly  desirous  of  improving  the 
working  of  existing  institutions,  little  dis- 
posed for  organic  change,  slow  to  recognise, 
but  prompt  and  unflinching  in  closing  with 
the  inevitable — had  just  broken  up  their  own 
party  by  passing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  And  the  Radicals,  the  Whigs,  aild 
some  of  the  ultra  Tories  combined  in  press- 
ing a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which,  it  Avas  supposed,  Avas  to  shift  politi- 
cal power  from  the  upper  to  the  middle,  if 
not  the  loAver  classes.  The  movement  was 
sternly  resisted,  when  the  groAving  anger  of 
the  people  received  an  impulse  from  events  in 
France.  And  William  IV.,  then  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne,  by  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Liberal  interest,  provoked  the 
caustic  remark  of  Prince  Talleyrand  :  '  Voila 
I'abdication  sans  les  trois  jours.' 

The  acutest  of  continental  statesmen  little 
understood  the  sobriety  which  underlies 
political  movements  in  Great  Britain.  The 
squall  had  taken  the  vessel  aback  Avhile  she 
was  in  stays,  but  her  ^tability  Avas  equal  to 
the  shock.  The  Refonn  Bill  passed.  A 
grer.t  transfer  of  political  power  took  place. 
The  Conservative  party  as  a  Avhole  accepted 
the  necessity  of  conforming  their  policy  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  series  of 
complementary  laAvs,  with  Avhich  AA'e  are  noAV 
all  familiar,  Avere  accepted  by  the  nation 
almost  indiscriminately  from  Liberal  and 
Conservative  ministries.  Real  discontent 
there  was  none.  Class  hatred  there  was 
none.  Aprehension  for  liberty,  tranquillity, 
life,  and  property,  there  was  none.  But 
there  was  in  1848  an  organisation  of  per- 
sons calling  themselves  Chartists,  Avho  con- 
vened a  monster  meeting,  as  the  phrase  Avas, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  on  April 
10.  Abroad  nobody  doubted  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  Foreign  courts  Avere  appre- 
hensive, Republicans  exultant.  And  an  Eng- 
lishman was  set  down  as  a  mere  braggart,  if 
he  expressed  in  a  foreign  cafe  his  conviction 
that  the  streets  of  London  were  not  to  floAv 
with  blood.  The  panic  was*  not  shared  in 
this  country.  But  every  possible  precaution 
was  taken.  The  meeting  Avas  declared  ille- 
gal by  proclamation,  170,000  special  con- 
stables (according  to  Sir  Erskine  ]May)  Avere 
sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace,  leaving  the 
whole  police  force  available  for  the  business 
of  the   day  ;  and  in  case  the  police  force 
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should  prove  insufficient,  bodies  of  troops 
carefully  concealed  from  view  were  disposed 
in  important  situations. 

But  the  very  natural  anxiety  of  Europe, 
and  the  very  wise  and  complete  precautions 
of  the  Government,  gave  a  character  of  ab- 
surdity to  the  result.  Lartre  numbers  of 
people  collected  and  dispersed  without  a 
thought  of  mischief,  though  rather  vexed  at 
having  been  out  in  the  rain  for  nothing. 
Those  who  loitered  on  "Westminster  Bridge, 
in  the  line  of  the  proposed  movement,  with 
constables'  staves  in  their  pockets,  will  re- 
member the  aspect  of  the  crowd — rather 
sodden,  perfectly  orderly,  and  scarcely  so 
curious  as  if  they  had  been  waiting  for  a 
Lord  Mayor's  show.  The  convener  of  the 
meeting  had  his  pockets  picked,  and  a 
monster  jietitior.  Avhich  he  presented  to 
Parliiunent  was  ascertained  to  be  a  ludicrous 
impostiu'c.  The  whole  passed  off  like  a  hoax 
— a  strange  testimony  to  the  value  of  steady 
progress  and  constitutional  freedom. 

Frightfully  different  was  the  course  of 
events  in  France.  The  attempt  of  the  Rc- 
})ublican  Government  to  give  effect  to  Social- 
ist theories  broke  down,  and  the  Assembly 
had  to  dismiss  120,000  workmen  from  the 
national  workshops.  The  exasperated  Com- 
munists tiew  to  arms  under  audacious  and 
skilful  leaders,  well  prepared  for  what  Avas 
coming.  But  General  Cavaignac  was  pre- 
pared also,  and  after  four  days  of  desperate 
lighting,  unexampled  even  in  Paris,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  shooting  down  all  that  re- 
sisted him  ;  and  gave  supremacy  to  a  reac- 
tion of  terror  which,  groping  about  for 
something  to  lay  hold  of,  fell  into  the  arms 
of  the  Empire.  We  have  heard  from  Prince 
Albert  Louis  Napoleon's  theory  of  his  posi- 
tion. Others,  he  said,  had  governed  by 
favour  of  one  million  of  the  population  ;  he 
had  laid  hold  of  the  other  twenty-nine. 
That  is  to  say,  he  neglected  rank,  riches, 
and  educated  intellect,  and  held  himself  the 
creature  of  a  conservative  democracy  of  land- 
owners, differing  in  this  from  the  rural  de^- 
mocracies  of  Switzerland,  that,  instead  of 
covering  the  whole  area  of  society,  it  lay 
helpless  and  ignorant  between  the  unap- 
peasable democracy  of  Communism  on  the 
one  flank,  and  the  discontented  aristocracies 
of  birth,  wealth,  and  education  on  the  other. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  only  repose  on 
the  army.  The  army  could  not  be  kept 
quiet  without  war.  Failing  in  war,  the  Em- 
pire was  ]iut  down  without  resistance  by  a 
cry  of  decheance ;  but  before  France  was 
well  quit  of  her  invader,  the  Communists 
rose  in  ferocious  revolt,  and  had  to  be  ex- 
terminated by  a  ferocious  soldiery. 

As   after    the     personal    government   of 


Charles  X.  in  the  interest  of  the  old  regime, as 
after  the  personal  government  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe in  the  interests  of  the  bour(/€ome,?.o  after 
the  personal  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
the  alleged  interests  of  the  peasants,  we  have 
the  same  familiar  sequence — first,  a  compara- 
tively bloodless  assertion  of  liberty  ;  next,  a 
sanguinary  outbreak  of  enthusiasts,  indig- 
nant that  classes  which  had  not  toiled  and 
suffered  like  them  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  victory  ;  then  an  unrelenting  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurgents  by  the  army  ;  and 
lastly,  the  establishment  of  a  terrified 
quietude  under  military  protection.  Three 
times  in  half  a  century  events  have  thus  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  the  monotonous  reg- 
ularity of  a  peal  of  bells.  The  first  reaction 
betook  itself  to  a  constitution,  the  second  to 
a  despotism,  the  third  did  not  know  what  it 
wanted  ;  and  such  are  the  impractical )le  vi- 
tality of  French  party,  and  the  instability  of 
the  popular  mind,  that  for  a  moment  the  old 
royalists  who  perished  in  1792,  and  died  a 
second  death  in  1830,  seemed  to  have  the 
game  in  their  hands,  and  the  other  day  three 
incompatible  parties,  collected  rather  than 
combined  under  the  word  Monarchy,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  affairs,  and  ulti- 
mately held  the  reins  of  government.  This 
fourth  reaction  has  been  displaced,  according 
to  precedent,  by  a  great  and  peaceable  na- 
tional movement  ;  and  a  comparatively 
moderate  party  has  been  lifted  into  power 
under  M.  Dufaure.  But  Avhat  next  ?  We 
have  learned  the  power  of  an  audacious  mi- 
nority. AVe  know  that  the  Red  Republican 
minority  is  audacious  and  ineradicable. 
AVe  see  that  M.  Dufaure  is  old,  and  the 
President  not  much  of  a  politician.  AVe 
are  told  that  those  who  dictate  policy,  if 
they  do  not  hold  power,  are  wluit  are  called 
'  opportunists  ' — politicians  who  would  ac- 
cept an  opportunity  for  going  farther,  if 
only  it  offered  itself.  We  see  no  suflicient 
relaxation  of  the  old  rule,  '  A^aj  victis. '  We 
remember  also  the  lamentations  of  such  Re- 
publicans as  MAL  Erckmann-Chatrian  over 
the  backsliding  which  arrested  the  great 
revolutionary  w  ar  of  propaganda.  A^'e  hear 
it  said  that  in  such  a  war  France  might  yet 
hope  to  have  the  discontented  masses  of 
Germany  as  allies  against  their  rulers.  And 
lastly,  we  have  seen  that  in  France  a  con- 
stitutional victory  is  the  natural  prelude  to 
a  convulsive  outbreak. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  we  have 
all  the  strongest  reason  to  hope  that  a  Con 
servative  republic,  set  up  with  the  de- 
spairingly negative  recommendation  of 
being  ce  qui  nous  divise  le  mains,  may  suc- 
ceed in  consolidating  itself,  and  that  the 
statesmen  who  have  peace  at  heart  may  be 
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able  to  enlist  in  that  cause  the  immense  ma- 
jority who  must  desire  it.  But  if  not — if 
France  is  only  moving  down  the  old  inclined 
plane,  the  now  usual  alternative  meets  us  at 
the  bottom — an  audacious  republic,  aggres- 
sive abroad  and  subversive  at  home,  or  a 
military  suppression  which  will  add  one  to 
the  rising  stratocracies  of  Europe. 

And  while  these  are  the  perplexities  of 
our  neighbour,  we  in  England  are  thinking, 
in  the  first  place  of  course  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, but  after  these  of  a  Burials  Bill  and 
the  agricultural  franchise — the  removal  of 
a  sectional  grievance  and  the  taking  up  of 
a  loose  stitch.  True,  there  is  more  in 
the  distance  —  disestablishment,  universal 
suffrage,  and  equal  electoral  districts  ;  an 
attack  on  the  House  of  Peers  may  come  in 
time.  But  of  these  reforms  the  nation 
S3ems,  to  say  the  least,  little  desirous,  and 
even  if  they  were  effectively  taken  up,  a 
contest  about  '"political  power  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal privilege,  in  which  both  sides  are  usually 
led  by  men  of  substance — men  who  have  so- 
cial comforts  and  do  not  intend  to  lose 
them — is  carried  on  with  a  circumspection 
and  proneness  to  compromise  which  'disap- 
pear when  those  who  have  wealth  are 
arrayed  against  those  who  Avant  to  take  it 
away  from  them. 

Our  position,  therefore,  is  promising 
enough  in  the  present  and  immeditae 
future.  But  how  is  it  beyond  the  paulo 
2yost  futurum  ?  Popular  power  is  rising 
about  us,  sometimes  tranquilly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, sometimes  in  convulsive  flux  and 
reflux.  That  it  should  so  rise  is  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  diffused  intelligence, 
increased  power  'of  organisation,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  increased  well-being.  In 
what  form  and  with  what  results  does  the 
government  of  the  multitude  promise  or 
threaten  to  establish  itself  amongst  us  ? 
The  democracy  which  is  advancing  upon 
us  is  not  that  of  Athens,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  quickwitted  idlers  supported  by 
slave  labour  were  amused  and  educated  by 
attending  theatres  kept  up  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  by  taking  part,  with  or  without 
a  fee,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  sovereign 
assemblies  of  the  people.  It  is  not  that  of 
rural  Switzerland,  where  all  men  are  equal 
and  acquaintances,  and  where  political 
prizes  are  too  poor  to  be  a  great  object  of 
illegitimate  ambition.  It  is  not  the  demo- 
cratic bias  of  the  mediteval  cities,  which, 
though  capable  of  fierce  outbursts,  was  sub- 
ject to  class  restrictions  which  held  back  the 
multitude  from  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Least  of  all  is  it  the  torpid  proprietary  de- 
mocracy of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  only 
roused  itself  to  endorse  a  despot.      It  will 


be  a  democracy  founded  on  the  principle 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another — a 
principle  which  liberal  Europe  is  receiving 
with  a  strange  absence  of  hesitation  from 
America,  and  applying  by  the  machinery 
of  representation  to  the  government  of  great 
empires.  That  machinery  consists  of  two 
parts — the  constitution  established  by  law, 
which  provides  the  method  by  which  the 
multitude  shall  select  its  governors,  and  the 
clubs,  caucuses,  or  other  combinations  of 
active  persons,  created  by  individual  will 
outside  the  law,  Avhich  by  manipulation, 
persuasion,  or  intimidation,  direct,  or  con- 
trol, or  combine  the  wills  of  the  electors. 
The  second  is  in  a  great  degree  the  com- 
plement of  the  first,  and  presupposes  two  or 
more  antagonist  parties,  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  power  or  the  accomplishment  of 
objects,  and  equipped  with  the  usual  con- 
trivances for  consulting,  speaking,  writing, 
registering,  and  all  the  other  activities 
which,  by  causing  coherency  and  increasing 
momentum,  command  success. 

This  is  the  democracy  which  is  partly 
present,  partly  nearing  us  ;  and  it  is  liable 
to  two  great  dangers.  One  is  suggested  by 
the  history  of  France,  on^  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  is  that  the  domi- 
nant multitude  may  so  legislate  against 
wealth  as  to  provoke  civil  dissension  or  to 
involve  common  ruin.  iThe  other  is  that 
class  jealousy  and  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining 
political  power  without  loss  of  self-respect 
may  deter  men  of  high  spirit  and  cultivated 
mind  from  adopting  a  political  career,  and 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  may  be- 
come first  coarse  and  then  corrupt. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  rights  and  ad- 
vantages of  property  may  be,  and  probably 
in  every  age  and  country  have  been,  abused  ; 
and  when  this  abuse  is  in  a  way  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  common  weal,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  supreme  power  to  suppress  it,  and,  if 
possible,  so  to  mould  these  rights  and  advan- 
tages that  the  machine  of  society  shall  work 
tranquilly  and  for  the  general  good.  So 
much  should  never  be  forgotten  ;  but  from 
this  it  is  easy  to  proceed  onwards,  and  to 
rebel  against  that  irremovable  anomaly  of 
civilised  life,  that  some  persons,  by  no  merit 
of  their  own,  should  be  far  better  off  than 
others.  This  pure  discontent  at  inequality 
of  condition,  though  it  must  occasionally 
oppress  the  minds  of  men  who  think  about 
it,  and  must  rankle  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  are  unhappy,  has  as  yet  no  place  in 
English  politics.  Yet  we  are  not  without 
organised  forms  of  antagonism  to  property. 
Such  an  antagonism  may  take  two  forms — • 
the  desire  simply  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
that  which  belongs  to  another,  and  the  de- 
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fiire  to  control  the  use  of  capital,  that  is  of 
property  applied  to  the  payment  of  labour. 

The  desire  to  appropriate  usualFy  fastens 
itself  on  land,  because  the  occupier,  by 
whose  toil  the  produce  is  raised,  easily 
persuades  himself  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
whole  of  it,  and  that  rent  is  not  so  much  a 
payment  for  value  received  as  an  unrighteous 
tax  on  his  labour.  Few  people,  imlcss  they 
are  mere  rogues,  desire  to  appropriate  a 
jewel  or  a  picture  which  is  in  the  corporal 
possession  of  a  neighbour  ;  but  the  wish  to 
be  quit  of  an  incumbrance  is  a  different 
affair,  and  highly  respectable  persons  are  not 
ashamed  occasionally  even  to  repine  over  the 
long  life  of  an  innocent  annuitant.  So  of 
rent  paid  to  an  invisible  landlord.  In  Eng- 
land the  tenant  farmer  is  himself  so  much 
of  a  capitalist  as  to  see  both  sides  of  econom- 
ical justice — and  besides,  he  goes  to  his 
landlord  for  repairs.  But  in  Ireland  the  de- 
sire of  the  occupier  to  have  in  the  whole 
what  he  already  has  in  part,  has  become  a 
popular  force,  and  has  allied  itself  with  a 
political  movement — the  holders  of  land  re- 
turning to  Parliament  a  phalanx  of  persons 
who,  it  is  supposed,  Avill  assure  proprietary 
change  by  subverting  the  political  relations. 
A  kind  of  agrarianism  is  tberefore  powerful, 
and  under  a  democracy  Avould  be  over- 
whelmingly so. 

In  England  it  is  otherwise.  Here  agrari- 
anism only  makes  itself  heard  in  the  mild 
regret  felt  by  some  persons  at  the  course  of 
events  which  has  made  land  either  a  luxury 
or  a  source  of  remote  profit,  and  has  thus 
extinguished  the  race  of  small  yeomen,  who 
cannot  indulge  in  the  one  or  await  the 
other.  Schemes  founded  on  this  sentiment 
seem,  when  '  thrashed  out,'  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  proposals  for  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land,  which  are  at  least  as  useful 
to  the  rich  man  who  wishes  to  enlarge  his 
park  as  to  the  poor  man  who  desires  to  own 
his  garden.  But  though  England  rejects, 
or  has  outgrown,  the  disposition  to  appro- 
priate the  fixed  property  of  individuals,  it 
has  not  outgrown,  but  is  in  the  midst  of,  a 
conflict  between  labour  and  capital. 

When  it  is  urged  that  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  will  place  education,  and  capi- 
tal, and  independent  competence,  and  all 
those  existing  institutions  of  which  modern 
democracy  is  notoriously  jealous,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ignorant  and  numerous  ma- 
jority, it  is  replied  that  this  majority  is  too 
heterogeneous  to  unite  ;  that  it  luis  its  sep- 
arate interests,  and  is  accessible  to  different 
local  and  personal  influences  ;  and  that  pol- 
itics will  organise  themselves,  so  to  sav,  not 
horizontally  according  to  social  strata,  but 
vertically,  according  to  moral,  religions,  or 


geographical  interests.  But  the  force  of 
these  considerations  is  much  affected  by  a 
word  and  a  fact.  The  word  is  '  wages, '  the 
fact  '  Trades  Unions.'  The  terms  of  labour 
affect  the  whole  labouring  class — that  is  to 
say,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. And  the  immense  organisation  of 
'  Trades  Unions,'  which,  with  much  of 
tyranny  and  brutal  violence,  evinces,  in 
some  respects,  a  degree  of  thought,  sagacity 
and  determination  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  rulers  of  a  State,  affords  a  machinery  of 
unknown  capability,  and  visibly  tending  to 
unite  this  great  multitude  round  that  com- 
mon interest. 

These  organisations  have  probably  done 
good  and  harm.  On  the  one  hand  they  have 
assisted  that  rise  of  wages  which,  though 
some  of  it  may  have  gone  in  drink,  must 
have  tended  to  increase  the  comfort  and 
contentment  of  the  labouring  class.  On  the 
other  hand  they  have  injured  each  other  by 
obnoxious  interference  with  liberty  of  labour 
and  have  in  certain  places  caused  great  loss 
to  their  employers  and  themselves  by  at- 
tempting to  extort  from  capital  tenns  whicli 
trade  would  not  bear — a  result  peculiarly 
mischievous  in  exhausting  the  workman's 
savings,  which  form  the  best  guarantee  for 
his  loj-alty  to  the  State  which  protects  them, 
but  not  without  its  use,  as  it  shows  to  the 
workmen  themselves,  by  the  extinction  of 
this  or  that  local  industry,  that  their  em- 
ployers are  not  trifling  with  them  when  they 
allege  that  the  enhancement  of  wages  or  in- 
terference with  the  organisation  of  labour 
would  bring  about  a  common  ruin. 

Under  a  more  democratical  constitution  it 
is  not  improbable  that  if  a  fully  developed 
organisation  of  Trades  Unions  were  to  take 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  Legislature  could 
profitably  prescribe  terms  of  labour  in  their 
interest,  they  might  be  able  to  pass  laws 
which  would  in  a  very  few  years  involve 
themselves  and  their  employers  in  general 
calamity,  or,  stopping  short  of  this,  might 
cripple  ruinously  peculiar  trades,  and  destroy 
the  power  of  secure  forecast,  which  is 
essential  to  great  industrial  operations. 

But  what  is  really  encouraging  at  j)resent 
is,  that  no  tendency  of  this  kind  has  yet 
shown  itself.  Discontented  multitudes  treat 
the  quarrel  as  a  merely  sectional  one,  to  be 
settled  between  them  and  their  employers 
with  such  arms  of  industrial  pressure  as  the 
unrestricted  right  of  combination  affords 
them.  Nor  does  their  antagonism  extend  to 
the  strata  of  society  to  which  their  employ- 
ers belong — from  which,  indeed,  when  ar- 
bitration is  resorted  to,  they  appear  perfectly 
ready  to  receive  arbiters.  Neither  do  they 
show  distrust  of  the  Legislature.     They  do 
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not  apparently  expect  front  Parliament  what 
it  cannot  give,  or  ally  themselves  with  any 
political  party  to  obtain  their  objects.  They 
show,  it  is  true,  less  disposition  than  could 
be  desired  to  repudiate  some  of  those  in- 
tolerable modes  of  coercion  which  a  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  is  bound  to  re- 
press inflexibly  ;  but  with  regard  to  these 
they  come  in  to  plead  their  cause,  only  ask- 
ing a  fair  field,  and  showing  no  disposition 
to  question  the  just  intentions  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Although,  therefore,  the  powers 
possessed  by  these  combinations  have  been 
abused,  and  will  probably  be  abused  again, 
and  although  it  must  be  always  possible 
that  the  comparatively  poor,  who  must, 
under  an  extended  suffrage,  form  the  large 
majority  of  the  voters,  may  combine  in 
blindly  oppressive  laws  against  the  wealthy, 
yet  neither  the  attitude  of  our  own  work- 
men, nor,  we  may  add,  in  spite  of  recent 
disturbances,  the  example  hitherto  of  the 
United  States,  holds  out  any  probability  of 
their  combining  for  that  purpose  on  the  only 
ground  on  which  these  great  multitudes  are 
likely  to  have  a  common  interest. 

But  if  this  is  so,  it  may  be  asked  why  we 
still  hesitate  to  trust  the  masses  implicitly. 
The  answer  is,  because  we  do  not  trust  human 
nature  ;  we  do  not  trust  an  irresponsible 
man  ;  we  do  not  trust  an  irresponsible 
clique  ;  and  we  do  not  trust  an  irresponsi- 
ble multitude.  All  alike  will  do  wrong  if 
they  have  the  imcontrolled  power  of  doing 
it.  And  a  democracy  is  uncontrolled  as  no 
other  government  is.  Beneath  the  purest 
despotism  or  oligarchy  there  is  some  form 
of  public  opinion  which  is  too  powerful  to 
be  wholly  defied,  and  of  which  rulers  must 
stand  in  some  apprehension.  But  democracy 
is  that  public  opinion.  There  is  nothing 
beneath  or  beyond  it  ;  for  its  corruption  or 
injustice  political  machinery  supplies  no 
check  or  correction.  Nothing  less  than  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  country  can  cure  it. 

A  large  unrepresented,  or  imperfectly  rep- 
resented, proletariat  thus  exercises  an  im- 
portant function  of  its  own.  It  keeps  in 
order  the  holders  of  political  power  by  the 
knowledge  that  though  they  are  left  very 
free  in  the  choice  of  means,  they  may  at 
any  time  be  held  sharply  responsible  for  re- 
sults. We  see  a  great  deal  of  this  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  greatly  governed  by  an  aris- 
tocracy on  its  good  behaviour.  Anyone 
who  looks  through  the  names  which  com- 
pose an  English  Cabinet  ^^  ill  see  that  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  made  up  of  picked  men  of 
birth  or  wealth,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  very 
ablest  of  those  who  have  forced  themselves 
into  political  or  semi-political  eminence. 
But  this  aristocracy,  besides  being  jealously 


supervised  in  details  by  a  fairly  intelligent 
middle  class,  interested  like  itself  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  is  made  constantly 
sensible  of  a  further  responsibility  to  a 
mixed  multitude  who  can  see  what  is  very 
plain  and  feel  what  is  very  sensible,  who 
must  in  some  degree  be  humoured,  and  who 
are  best  humoured  by  being  made  comfort- 
able as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  state  of  things, 
resting  a  great  deal  on  custom  and  allow- 
ance, is  but  a  transitional  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  And  so  it  is.  Unstable  equi- 
librium is  the  condition  of  that  which  lives 
and  moves.  A  runner  is  in  unstable  equilib- 
rium or  perhaps  in  none  at  all.  If  his  mo- 
mentum fails  him,  he  falls  on  his  face.  So 
he  does  if  his  head  goes  too  fast  for  his 
heels,  especially  if  he  is  going  downhill. 
And  thus  in  politics.  The  problem  is  not 
(as  some  appear  occasionally  to  imagine)  to 
devise  a  position  of  rest  for  a  lifeless  body, 
but  to  regulate  the  pace  and  pick  the  steps 
of  a  living  one,  so  that  each  movement  shall 
introduce  the  next  safely,  and  carry  us,  on 
the  whole,  whither  we  have  to  go. 

Diffused  capacity  for  political  affairs  will 
command  political  influence.  This  has  been 
so,  will  be  so,  and  must  be  so.  And  this 
principle — that  power  must  follow  intelli- 
gence —  supplies  the  political  momentum 
which  in  this  country  we  have  to  regulate. 
If  its  progress  is  abruptly  checked,  no  doubt 
we  shall  fall.  But  so  shall  we  fall  if  it  out- 
runs itself — that  is  to  say,  if  power  is  con- 
ferred beyond  the  limits  which  our  present 
state  of  intelligence  demands  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  fear  such  a  catastrophe  when  we  hear 
it  said,  not  that  the  franchise  should  follow 
education,  which  is  wise  and  just — but  that 
it  should  be  conferred  as  a  means  of  educat- 
ing, which  seems  a  dangerous  inversion  of 
the  laws  of  prudence.  We  are  wholly 
averse  from  instructing ,  the  ignorant  by  giv- 
ing them  the  country  to  practise  upon. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for  the  true 
school  of  energy  is  not  political  power,  but 
personal  freedom — not  the  opportunity  of 
giving  this  or  that  vote  in  a  matter  on  which 
the  voter's  knowledge  must  be  superficial 
and  in  a  great  measure  borrowed,  but  a  state 
of  society  in  which,  at  a  certain  ?ge,  men 
are  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  free  to 
choose  their  courses  of  life,  with  indefinite 
opportunities  of  advancement,  and  with  large 
and  recurring  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
industry,  promptitude,  and  sound  judgment. 
That  such  a  state  of  things  is  itself  the  out- 
come of  free  institutions  is  true,  but  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  A  man  will  be  educated  in 
virtue  of  free  institutions  who  has  never 
taken  part  in  administering  them.     Indeed 
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it  is  worth  observing  that  ordinary  political 
dabblinsx  lias  a  direct  tendency  to  impair 
one  faculty  which  has  a  strange  protective 
value  in  tlie  concerns  of  life — that  of  dis- 
tinguishing clearly  between  what  we  do  and 
what  we  do  not  understand.  And  this  is  a 
great  deprivation,  for  we  see  every  day  clever 
men  who,  from  want  of  this  faculty,  are  of 
little  use  to  themselves  or  others,  and  men 
of  remarkably  limited  intellect  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  can  only  be  referred  to  an  iiner- 
ring  perception  of  insecurity  when  out  of 
their  depth,,  so  that  though  they  are  often 
unable  to  understand  a  good  reason  they  are 
never  taken  in  by  a  bad  one. 

And  noAv  we  come  to  the  danger  which 
announces  itself  from  America.  The  politi- 
cal progress  of  the  United  vStates  bears  a 
kind  of  inverse  analogy  to  that  of  Europe. 
Here  the  great  men  who  alone  were  capable 
of  power  at  once  assumed,  and  of  course 
abused  it  ;  but  the  excluded  classes  asserted 
the  claims  of  number  as  their  intelligence 
and  political  capacity  approached  that  of 
their  rulers.  In  America  equality  was  the 
starting  point,  and  numerical  majority  was 
recognised  at  the  outset  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate source  of  power.  But  now  the  upper 
classes  are  leaving  the  lo\yer  behind  them, 
and,  seeing  the  country  misgoverned,  are 
indignant  at  a  state  of  things  which  refuses 
to  class  capacity  those  advantages  which,  in 
the  public  interest,  capacity  ought  to  have. 

When  the  Commonwealth  was  founded, 
conditions  were  on  the  whole  equal  ;  and 
sixty  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, De  Tocqueville  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  remarked  a  corresponding 
equality  of  intelligence.  His  words  are 
worth  quoting  : — 

'  H  s'est  Ctabli  en  Am^rique  dans  les  con- 
noissances  humaines  un  certain  niveau  niitoyen. 
Tons  les  esprits  s'en  sent  rapproches,  les  uns 
en  s'Clevant,  les  autres  en  s'abaissant.' 

Few  Americans,  he  told  us,  were  tlien  rich 
enough  to  dispense  with  a  profession.  All 
at  the  age  of  lifteeu  had  to  ;begin  money- 
making  ;  and  consequently  no  man  had  time 
for  self-cultivation  till  he  had  lost  the  taste 
for  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  justified  pure 
democracy.  Yet,  at  the  bottom,  well-to-do 
Americans  were  already  little  pleased  with 
institutions  which  were  beginning  to  show 
their  darker  side. 

In  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  De  Tocqueville  wrote  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
level  has  been  lowered  by  an  uneducated  im- 
migration from  Europe.  On  the  other, 
fortunes  have  so  increased  that  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  those  who   inherit  them 


time  to  think.  Extraordinary  progress 
has  been  made  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
literature.  A  love  and  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity has  increased.  History,  philosophy 
and  poetry,  science  and  meclianics,  sculp- 
ture, and,  in  a  less  degree,  painting  (why 
not  music  ?)  have  been  cultivated  with 
such  signal  success  as  to  change  the  intel- 
lectual place  of  America  among  nations,  and 
to  nuike  De  Tocqiieville's  niveau  mitoyen 
absolutely  out  of  date.  A  demand  for  a 
higher  education  has  made  itself  felt,  and 
produces  in  the  political  department  the  ex*- 
tended  learning,  the  calm  analysis,  and  the 
searching  criticisms  which  appear  in  Mr. 
AVoolsey's  book.  And  as  in  Europe  the 
improving  many  called  in  question  the  mis- 
government  of  the  few,  so  in  America  the 
improving  few  begin  to  call  in  question  the 
misgovernment  of  the  many. 

Before  taking  Mr.  Woolsey's  evidence, 
we  make  one  preliminary  observation.  The 
question  is  not  wdiether  America  is  rich, 
prosperous,  and  animated  —  whether  it 
abounds  in  thriving  farmhouses,  successful 
enterprises,  scientific,  literary,  and  religious 
institutions.  All  these  are  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  a  young  people  in  a  new  country  at 
liberty  to  make  the  most  of  their  extraor- 
dinary shrewdness  and  enterprise.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  particular  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  call  democracy  performs 
well  or  ill,  corruptly  or  incorruptly,  its 
proper  office  of  governing. 

This  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  con- 
cerned to  receive  instruction,  and  Mr. 
AVoolsey  is  a  comj)ctent  informant.  He  has 
been  professor  in  the  ITniversity  of  Yale,  he 
is  evidently  a  man  of  honour  and  conscience, 
of  vigorous  and  steady  thought,  serious  even 
to  sadness  in  his  reflections  on  the  state  of 
his  own  country,  and  as  learned  in  the  past 
as  he  is  observant  of  the  present.  Indeed, 
considering  the  broad  scope  and  philosophi- 
cal spirit  of  his  book,  Ave  are  half  ashamed 
of  using  it  for  the  comparatively  narrow 
purpose  for  Avhich  our  extracts  are  made. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  electing 
officers  and  representatives  he  describes  to 
us  '  Avhat  is  happening  in  hundreds  of  dis- 
tricts and  towns,  and  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.'  An  irresponsible  caucus  meets  be- 
fore an  election,  and  publishes  a  list  of  the 
officers  for  whom  the  party  is  expected  to 
vote. 

'  Then  a  day  or  two  perhaps  before  the  elec- 
tion another  caucus  determines  the  candidates 
for  the  Legislature,  or  perhaps  only  lor  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  voters  has  his  opinion  asked  in  re- 
gard to  the  selection.  Many  of  the  names  are 
1  those  of  unknown  persons,  some  of  them  those 
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of  persons  in  whom  their  neighbours  have  no 
confidence,  but  who  must  be  floated  onward  by 
the  general  popularity  of  the  ticket,  and  by  the 
habit  of  voting  en  masse  for  all  the  names  upon 
it.'     (P.  398.) 

*  I  believe  the  system"  to  be  an  emanation 
from  universal  suffrage:  that  the  stratum  of 
society  which  would  be  excluded  from  the  poll 
by  a  very  small  property  qualification  needs  to 
be  informed  whom  to  vote  for ;  that  while  in 
general  they  desire  good  government  they  are 
not  competent  to  decide  what  it  is  or  who 
ought  to  administer  it,  and  that  thus  they  are 
eft  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  their  own 
points  to  carry  by  means  of  such  constituents. 
They  would  not  act  as  they  do  if  suddenly  raised 
in  intelligence  and  character.  But  as  long  as 
there  is  such  a  class  there  is  a  demand  for 
demagogues.  And  what  is  worth  noticing, 
when,  by  the  help  of  such  a  class,  the  leaders 
carry  their  points,  the  followers  think  they 
have  gained  the  victory,  and  it  is  a  great  cause 
of  the  solid  coherence  of  parties  after  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  that  they  who  only  vote  and 
scarcely  know  why  are  as  eager  for  the  party's 
success  as  any  others ;  whereas  from  the  be- 
ginning they  may  not  have  put  forth  one  inde- 
pendent thought.  No  relation  of  subservience 
is  more  strikingly  sad  than  this — that  there  are 
multitudes  in  the  freest  countries  who  can  only 
vote  according  to  the  will  of  others,  and  yet 
all  the  while  think  themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent.'    (Political  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.) 

And  what  are  the  points  Avhich  such  men 
want  to  carry  by  such  means  ?  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  republic,  Madison  declared  that 
a  President  who  should  remove  an  efficient 
public  officer  on  account  of  political  differ- 
ences Avould  deserve  impeachment.  But 
Jefferson,  when  elected  by  the  democratic 
party,  did  it  a  little.  Jackson  did  it  much, 
and  now  tlie  advent  of  any  party  to  power 
involves  the  removal  of  any  officer  whose 
place  is  worth  having,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  served  that  party  effectually. 
To  such  claims 

'  every  recent  administration  is  obliged  more 
or  less  to  yield.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a 
system  of  civil  service  based  on  competence 
and  character  has  ignominiously  failed.  The 
country  and  the  government  cannot,  without 
extreme  difficulty,  get  out  of  this  rut  of  corrupt 
political  bargaining ;  the  best  nominations  must 
often  be  defeated ;  men  otherwise  worthy  have 
to  be  agents  for  the  reward  by  office  of  those 
whom  they  despise.  Independence  and  per- 
sonal honour  are  gradually  driven  out  of  poli- 
tics. The  whole  subject  is  inconceivably  dis- 
gusting.'    (Ibid.  p.  284.) 

The  natural  result  is  one  which  Mr.  Wool- 
sey  records  as  a  fact  while  ascribing  it  to  a 
different  cause — namely,  to  the  mere  size  of 
the  constituencies.  In  large  democracies, 
he  says — 

'  we  lose  our  interest  in  political  life,  and  a 
certain  active  patriotism  which  loves  the  State 


for  itself  and  not  for  its  benefits.  We  lose  to 
a  considerable  extent  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  we  lose  political  training ;  we  lose  our 
value  as  political  units.  .  .  .  Hence  multi- 
tudes will  not  go  to  the  polls  in  this  country, 
because  a  vote  more  or  less  among  so  many 
will  be  of  no  account.'     (Ibid.  p.  104.) 

Such  being  the  methods  and  objects  of  an 
election  by  universal  suffrage,  we  observe 
that  their  educational  tendency  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  great  or  good,  and  proceed  to 
ask  what  kind  of  legislation  they  produce. 
'  In  general,'  says  Mr.  Woolsey,  the  temp- 
tation of  representatives  is  '  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents  timidly  and  un- 
righteously. '  But  cases  of  downright ,.  cor- 
ruption have  not  been  w'an  ting  ;  and  '  Avithin 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  United  States,  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  either  been  very 
frequent,  or  at  least  suspicion  of  bribery 
within  legislative  walls  has  been  very  gen- 
eral and  seemingly  well  founded.' 

This  decay  of  integrity  is  found  equally  in 
the  general  and  the  state  legislatures.  But 
is  this  central  defect  alleviated  by  local  self- 
government  ?  In  the  coimtry  districts^  it 
may  be  so,  but 

'  our  large  cities  are  the  hotbeds  where  cau- 
cuses, managed  by  obscure  politicians,  private 
bargains  of  office-seekers,  devices  for  the  pur- 
chase at  great  expense  of  things  needed  for 
public  buildings,  erection  of  buildings  by 
dishonest  contracts,  and  all  sorts  of  base  jobs 
flourish.  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  seems  to  be  so 
partly  because  so  many  who  vote  are  not  tax- 
payers in  the  city,  and  are  led  by  others ; 
partly  because  there  is  not  sufficient  control 
lodged  in  the  mayor's  or  other  chief  officer's 
hands.'     (Ibid.  p.  376.) 

Universal  suffrage  again  !  And  under  such 
auspices  the  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  risen  in  twenty-seven  years  from  twelve 
to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  dollars, 
and  the  tax  levy  from  three  to  twenty-eight 
millions.  Rich  men  pay  such  taxes  as  they 
cannot  escape  by  change  of  residence,  and 
wash  their  hands  of  city  management,  and 
Mr,  Woolsey  anticipates  extended  municipal 
ruin  unless  something  can  be  done. 

Now,  all  this  and  possibly  more  has  been 
done  in  England.  Borough  nominations 
have  been  sold,  individual  votes  have  been 
sold,  representatives  have  been  sold.  But 
our  statesmen  have  always  been  among  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  country  ;  and 
some  of  them  have  at  most  times  employed 
themselves  in  stirring  the  people  to  the  re- 
formation of  abuse.  So  Ave  have  destroyed 
rotten  boroughs,  reformed  corporations, 
limited  patronage,  and  are  trying  Avith  some 
earnestness,  by  ballot  and  otherwise,  to  Avipe 
off  that  peculiarly  English  scandal,  bribery 
at    elections.       Knowing   Avhat    they  have 
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•done,  reformers  are  sanguine  as  to  what  they 
can  do.  Very  different  is  the  half -despair- 
ing tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Woolsey  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  people  itself  is  the  sinner,  and 
the  trade  of  politics  has  become  one  on 
which  the  better  class  of  people  look 
askance. 

'  The  writer  of  these  lines  was  taught  in  his 
boyhood  that  a  wide  suffrage  was  a  very  serious 
evil,  and  the  doctrine  continued  to  be  common 
long  after  democracy  was  triumphant  in  na- 
tional affairs.  .  .  .At  present  multitudes 
have  the  same  faith,  but  regard  it  as  hopeless 
to  take  steps  backward,  unless  at  some  future 
day  socialistic  agitations  should  render  restric- 
tions on  suffrage  a  measure  of  public  safety; 
and  they  put  all  their  hopes  for  the  future  in 
a  better  education — perhaps  compulsory  on  all 
— and  in  an  intelligent  farming  population.  .  . 
But  suppose  all  the  better  part  of  society, 
those  who  have  intelligence  and  those  who 
have  character,  to  be  faithful  in  discharging 
their  political  duties — suppose  them  to  be  nei- 
ther discouraged  nor  overawed,  how  are  they 
to  act  in  the  purification  of  parties  V  Can  they 
do  good  by  forming  a  new  or  third  party,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  two  others  ? 
If  successful,  this  would  draw  to  it  bad  mate- 
rials from  the  existing  parties,  and  would  soon 
become  corrupt  itself.  Can  they  accomplish 
their  work  by  entering  into  the  other  parties, 
according  to  their  political  convictions,  and 
insisting  on  having  a  share  in  all  those  primary 
arrangements  for  office,  caucuses,  conventions, 
and  the  hke,  of  which  they  complain  so  much 
now  '?  The  probabiHty  is  that  they  would  be 
met  and  worsted  by  new  intrigues,  without 
gaining  anything  for  the  cause  of  political 
honesty.  I  see  no  way  in  which  they  could 
act  so  well  as  by  acting  within  the  existing 
parties,  and  3'et  determining  to  cast  their  votes, 
each  individual  for  himself,  for  no  one  who  is 
a  political  intriguer  or  untrustworthy  man. 
They  act  in  this  case  without  any  forced  com- 
bination, by  the  power  of  a  vote  which  is 
silent,  but  well  understood.  Suppose  this  to 
begin  in  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  this  party 
loses  the  election  on  account  of  such  independ- 
ent action.  Can  the  party  fail  thenceforth  to 
make  a  selection  of  better  men  V  And  if  this 
is  to  be  its  principle,  will  not  the  other  be 
more  careful  in  choosing  its  candidates  ?  If 
thus  there  is  understood  to  be  a  quiet  body  in 
both  parties  which  will  rebuke  all  improper 
selections  for  oflSce,  this  one  thing  will  go  far 
towaids  creating  a  moral  revolution  in  vState 
and  in  country.  Staying  away  from  the  polls 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  parties  is  an  un- 
worthy course ;  but  going  there  and  rebuking 
your  party  for  its  improper  candidates  is  some- 
tlung  honourable  for  every  good  citizen  to  do.' 
(P.  567.) 

Such  being  democracy  ii\  America,  the 
question  arises,  far  too  large  to  be  answered 
at  the  end  of  an  article,  whether  and  under 
whfft  conditions  it  will  give  us  good  govern- 
ment and  honourable  governors  in  England. 
*Some  advantages  we   have.     Tlie  civil  ser- 


vice of  the  country  is  placed  on  a  footing  in 
which  it  could  scarcely  become  a  prey  for 
adventurers.  Caucuses  in  the  American 
form  are  out  of  place  among  our  compara- 
tively small  constituencies,  electing  at  most 
three  meml)ers,  whose  qualifications  may 
well  be  known  to  the  body  of  the  electors. 
In  the  administration  of  towns  and  parishes 
not  only  is  the  voting  confined  to  ratepay- 
ers, but  there  is  a  scale  of  voting  which 
gives  an  advantage  to  wealth.  For  tlie  pres- 
ent we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  universal 
suffrage,  and*  the  anomalies  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  still  favour,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  return  to  Parliament  of  a  class  of 
independent  members  (much  coveted  by 
Mr.  Woolsey)  who  would  decline  either  to 
be  the  nominees  of  a  political  club,  or  to 
catch  votes  by  trimming  or  exaggeration. 
We  have  a  very  imperfect  attenipt  at  a  rep- 
resentation of  minorities,  in  what  is  called 
the  three-cornered  constituencies;  and  any 
large  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  removal 
of  valuable  anomalies  might  well  be  accom- 
panied by  measures  which  would  prevent 
the  more  cultivated  classes  from  being  what 
is  called  '  swamped.'  Lastly  and  most  im- 
portant, we  have  a  traditional  disposition 
throughout  the  country  to  be  content  with 
an  upper-class  government  so  long  as  it  be- 
haves itself  well;  while  in  that  upper  class 
itself  the  distinction  arising  from  political 
eminence  and  the  talents  by  which  it  is 
acquired  are  by  no  means  losing  their  value. 
All  this  gives  us  hope  that  England  may 
hold  on  safely  to  the  course  which  she  has 
always  pursued,  of  so  enlarging  the  basis  of 
political  power  as  never  to  break  with  the 
immediate  past,  or  shake  the  traditionary 
relations  of  class  to  clasfe.  And  without  at- 
tempting to  marshal  all  the  lessons  derivable 
from  our  neighbour's  experience,  we  may 
also  express  a  fervent  trust  that  our  country 
may  never  be  cursed  with  any  constitutional 
change,  under  which  politics  shall  cease  to 
furnish  a  life-long  career  for  the  best  men 
of  the  leisured  class,  and  with  the  public 
service  become  a  precarious  spoil  for  ad- 
venturers who  can  make  themselves  useful 
to  a  party. 


Art.  II. — Bryan  Waller  Procter  [Barry 
Cornwall).  An  Aufobiof/raphical  Fray- 
ment  and  Bioyraphical  ^^utes,  with  Per- 
sonal Sketches  of  Contemjwraries,  Unpub- 
lished Lyrics,  and  Letters  of  Literary 
Friends.      8vo.      London  :   1877. 

As    the  latest  survivor  of  a   generation  of 
poets,  essayists,  and  critics,  more  illustrious 
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than  have  appeared  simultaneously  at  any 
other  period  of  English  literature,  Mr.  Proc- 
ter is  entitled  to  the  respectful  interest  of 
an  age  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  not  lost 
I'everence  for  literary  traditions  ;  and  the 
publication  of  this  volume  gives  him  a  fresh 
claim  to  our  grateful  regard.  It  includes  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches,  found  among 
his  papers,  which  are  evidently  portions  of 
a  work  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  long  and  cordial  intimacy  with  most 
of  his  leading  contemporaries.  Such  a  me- 
morial could  not  fail  to  attract  public  at- 
tention, and  the  notices  which  the  book  has 
hitherto  received  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  this  section  of  it.  No 
just  estimate,  however,  can  be  formed  of  its 
value  as  a  record  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  character  and  status  of  the  writer 
himself  ;  and  it  is  with  these,  which  have 
run  some  risk  of  being  overlooked,  that  we 
now  propose  chiefly  to  deal.  Many  of  the 
fine  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  which 
Mr.  Procter's  friends  still  cherish  in  re- 
membrance are  here  faithfully,  however  im- 
perfectly, reflected,  partly  through  the  me- 
dium of  several  fragments  of  autobiography, 
and  partly  in  the  outline  of  his  career 
drawn  up  by  the  friend  to  whom  these  ma- 
terials have  been  entrusted  for  publication. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
outline  shoiild  be  complete  as  a  biography, 
and  the  editor's  evddent  desire  to  do  justice 
to  his  subject  forbids  our  criticising  his 
work  severely.  Of  its  many  deficiencies  as 
a  narrative  of  Mr.  Procter's  literary  life  we 
need  say  nothing,  since  it  is  possible  to  sup- 
ply them  by  reference  to  the  writings  upon 
which  his  reputation  was  built.  What  is 
more  to  be  regretted  is  the  scanty  ligl4  here 
thrown  upon  certain  characteristics  of  the 
man  which  were  to  the  full  as  marked  as 
those  that  he  possessed  as  an  author  ;  these 
features,  which  a  biographer,  who  was  also 
a  friend,  might  have  brought  into  view  with 
ease  and  advantage,  can  be  only  inadequate- 
ly noticed  within  the  brief  limits  to  which 
this  article  must  be  restricted. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  re- 
member the  diminutive  stature  and  the 
frame,  enfeebled  by  age,  of  the  late  poet, 
but  we  should  say  that  the  quality  which 
most  distinguished  him  from  his  literary 
contemporaries  was  his  high  masculine 
spirit.  He  had  not  a  trace  of  effeminacy 
about  his  character.  He  liked  deeds  of 
strength  ;  in  his  youth  he  hunted  with  pas- 
sion and  is  said  to  have  ridden  well  across 
country  ;  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fives 
court  and  the  prize  fight,  then  not  yet  re- 
pudiated by  humanity  and  good  taste.  The 
.same  quality  pervaded  his  moral   nature — a 


high-spirited  man,  capable  of  strong  resolu- 
tions, incapable  of  a  mean  or  paltry  thing. 
Yet  all  this  vigour  of  character  was  accom- 
panied by  manners  wholly  devoid  of  preten- 
sion, and  expressed  in  the  gentlest  tones  of 
voice.  Only,  now  and  then,  a  flash  revealed 
the  fire  and  energy  within. 

Outside  the  domestic  and  social  circle 
which  he  blamelessly  and  honourably 
adorned  for  nearly  ninety  years,  Mr.  Procter 
may  be  said  to  have  led  two  public  lives, 
one  literary,  the  other  professional  and  oflR- 
cial,  the  joint  action  of  which  was  mutual  and 
is  traceable  in  his  writings.  His  literary  ca- 
reer, which  was  the  earlier  and  the  later  in  dur- 
ation, is  no  doubt  that  by  which  alone  he  will 
be  remembered,  but  its  course  was  so  checked 
and  modified  by  the  other  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  independently.  As  to  the  influ- 
ences which  combined  to  mould  his  charac- 
ter and  direct  the  bent  of  his  mind,  these 
autobiographical  fragments  afford  some  sug- 
gestive hints.  Born  (November  4,  1787) 
in  the  upper  middle  class  of  society,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Byron,  he  received  a  classical 
training  that  qualified  him  more  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries  for  the  extravagant 
worship  of  Greek  mythology  and  art  which 
was  the  reigning  literary  fashion  of  the 
period  when  he  commenced  authorship.  A 
more  enduring  effect  was  produced  upon  his 
young  imagination  by  the  reading  of  Shake- 
speare, to  whose  works  among  others  he  was 
introduced  by  a  female  servant  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  cultivation  who  lived  in  his 
uncle's  family.  '  The  world  beyond  his 
own,'  into  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  even 
then  obtained  an  insight,  was  from  that  time 
forward  the  highest  aim  of  his  intellectual 
ambition.  From  Shakespeare  he  passed  to 
the  perusal  of  '  all  the  English  poets,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Burns  ;  almost  all  the 
classics  which  had  been  converted  into  Eng- 
lish ;  most  of  the  histories  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  and  all  the  novels  and  romances 
then  extant  without  a  single  exception  '  (p. 
31).  These  studies  conclusively  determined 
his  bias  to  literature,  and  at  the  outset  were 
incompatible  with  more  than  a  fitful  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  profession  for  which  his 
parents  designed  him.  The  term  of  pupil- 
age, however,  which  he  passed  as  articled 
clerk  to  a  solicitor  in  Wiltshire,  was  not  un- 
profitable to  him.  Residence  in  the  country 
brought  him  into  familiar  contact  with  the 
quiet^  natural  beauty,  the  healthful  habits 
and  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  with 
which  the  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and  purity 
of  his  own  disposition  best  fitted  him  to 
sympathise.  The  reflection  of  these  early 
associations  is  never  abseiit  from  his  subse- 
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quent  writings,    and    constitutes    mucli    of 
their  charm. 

On  his  return  to  town  in  1807  lie  was 
temporarily  prevented  by  illness  from  pros- 
ecuting his  legal  studies,  and  he  then  se- 
lected literature  as  a  profession.  lie  was 
shortly  afterwards  rendered  independent  of 
its  drudgery  by  succeeding  to  a  small  prop- 
erty on  the  death  of  his  father,  but, 
tempted  by  his  generous  inclinations  and  love 
of  field-sports  into  an  excess  of  hospitality, 
he  was  obliged  to  retrench  and  resume  the 
pen  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income. 
Of  his  first  attempts  in  verse  no  particulars 
are  known,  but  he  graduated  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  '  Literary  Gazette  '  from  the  year 
1815.  An  introduction  which  he  soon  ob- 
tained to  Leigh  Hunt  brought  liim  into  a 
large  literary  group,  and  the  privilege  of  in- 
timacy with  one  of  its  prominent  figures, 
Charles  Lamb,  the  most  sympathetic  of  crit- 
ics, whose  influence  in  the  direction  of  his 
tastes  was  thenceforth  paramount,  although 
frequently  disturbed  by  counter  attractions. 
In  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
dramatists  which  Lamb  pursued  with  so 
miich  ardour,  Mr.  Procter  became  an  adept, 
and  his  latest  poetical  work  bears  evidence 
of  the  permanent  fascination  which  they  ex- 
erted over  his  mind.  To  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Ilazlitt  he  was  scarcely  less  indebted  for 
guidance  to  the  *  wells  of  English  undefiled' 
in  the  poetry  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  and  to 
the  wealth  of  romance  and  scholarship, fancy 
and  humour  in  the  best  Italian  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  at- 
mosphere of  refined  fcstheticism  and  liberal 
culture  in  which  his  new  associates  lived  and 
breathed,  thoroughly  permeated  his  sensi- 
tive mind,  and,  without  consciously  imitat- 
ing the  manner  of  any  individual  member  of 
the  circle,  he  soon  caught  its  prevailing  tone 
and  spoke  its  language.  Another,  and  to 
some  extent  antagonistic,  spell  was  for  a 
while  still  more  potent.  During  some  years 
previous  to  his  first  appearance  as  an  author, 
Byron,  his  schoolfellow  at  Harrow,  with 
whom  he  had  since  renewed  acquaintance, 
was  at  the  height  of  poetic  popularity,  and 
the  allurements  of  sentiment,  passion,  wit, 
colour,  and  melody,  which  explained  and 
justified  the  existence  of  that  popularity, 
were  too  irresistible  for  the  young  poet  to 
withstand.  To  a  third  contemporary  influ- 
ence, far  calmer  and  healtliicr  than  this, 
and  in  deeper  consonance  with  his  natural 
sympathies — that  of  the  Idyllic  school — he 
was  at  the  same  time  impressionable, 
althoufich  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

The  concurrence  of  all  these  tendencies  is 
clearly  perceptible  in  the  '  Dramatic  Scenes 
and  other  Poems,'  which  he  published  in 


1819,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall— an  imperfect  anagram  of  his  real 
name.  Of  these  Scenes,  '  The  Return  of 
Mark  Antony,'  '  Ludovico  Sforza,'  '  Love 
cured  by  Kindness, '  '  Juan, '  and  '  The  Way 
to  Conquer, '  are  the  best,  and  reflect  more 
or  less  faithfully  the  tone  of  the  school  in 
which  Lamb  had  set  him  to  study  ;  Shake- 
speare and  Fletcher  being  most  obviously  his 
models.  '  Lysander  and  lone,'  a  dramatic 
love-passage  between  a  nymph  and  an  Arca- 
dian youth,  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Kcatf<  ; 
a  paler  and  chaster  version  of  '  Endymion.' 
'  Werner  '  is  not  less  plainly  indebted  to 
Byron's  '  Manfred '  for  its  inspiration. 
Several  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  also  are 
reminiscences  or  imitations  of  the  contem- 
plative mood  which  evoked  the  finest  solilo- 
quies of  that  drama  and  passages  of  '  Childe 
Harold  ;'  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  simulate 
the  morbid  cynicism  by  which  they  are  dis- 
figured. In  such  poems  as  '  The  Haunted 
Stream  '  and  '  Flowers,'  there  are  traces  of 
the  Spenserian  direction  which  Hunt  had 
given  to  his  friend's  reading.  In  others, 
especially  '  Rosamond  Gray  '  and  the 
sonnets,  the  gentle  sway  of  Wordsworth 
makes  itself  felt.  While  there  is  no  sign  of 
original  power  in  the  volume,  a  certain 
character  of  individuality  is  imparted  by  the 
happy  fusion  of  such  diverse  poetic  elements 
into  a  pure  and  graceful  style.  The  ex- 
pression is  often  weak,  but,  by  avoiding  the 
Avorst  faults  and  blending  the  salient  beau- 
ties of  its  several  ingredients,  the  composi- 
tion acquires  an  eclectic  flavour  of  its  own. 
The  following  lines  afford  a  favourable  ex- 
ample of  it  : — 

'  There  the  rose  unveils 
Her  breast  of  beauty,  and  each  delicate  bud 
0'  the  season  comes  in  turn  to  bloom  and  perish. 
But  first  of  all  the  violet,  with  an  eye 
Blue  as  the  midnight  heavens;  the  frail  snow- 
drop 
Born  of  the  breath  of  Winter,  and  on  liis  brow 
Fixed  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star  ; 
The  languid  hyacinth  and  wild  primrose, 
And  daisy  trodden  down  like  modesty  ; 
The  foxglove,  in  whose  drooping  bells  the  1)60 
Makes  her  sweet  music  :  the  narcissus  (named 
From  him  wlio  died  for  love) ;  the  tangled  wood- 

biiae. 
Lilacs,  and  flowering  limes,  and  scented  thorns  ; 
And  some  from  whom  the  voluptuous  winds  of 

June 
Catch  their  perfumings.' 

The  book  reached  a  second  edition  in 
1820,  and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
'  A  Sicilian  Story,  Diego  di  Montilla,  and 
other  Poems. '  There  is  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  quality  of  this  volume 
and  its  predecessor,  except  that  it  displays 
more  of  the  scholar's  skill  in  echoing  the 
tones  of  his  favourite  master,  and  a  greater 
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command  of  language.  '  Diego  di  Montilla' 
and  '  Grygcs  '  are  obvious  imitations  of 
'  Beppo  '  and  '  Don  'Juan, '  reproducing  not 
only  their  mingled  strains  of  humour  and 
patho§,  but  their  ottava  rima  and  colloquial 
diction.  As  before,  the  writer's  native  tact 
prevents  him  from  copying  the  flaws  of  his 
model.  The  humour,  if  thin,  is  neither 
coarse  nor  flippant,  and  the  pathos  is  unex- 
aggerated.  '  A  Sicilian  Story  '  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  tragic  legend  recounted  by 
Boccaccio,  Avliich  Keats,  Avith  far  greater 
power,  had  rendered  in  his  '  Isabella.' 
Leigh  Hunt  evidently  stood  sponsor  both 
for  this  and  '  The  Falcon,'  a  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  another  of  Boccaccio's  stories  ;  and 
they  reflect  not  ineffectively  his  agreeable 
manner.  Interspersed  here  and  there 
among  these  reproductions  were  touches 
drawn  from  the  poet's  own  observation  and 
genuine  feeling  which  afforded  an  earnest  of 
his  future  development.  The  following  de- 
scription of  a  pauper's  funeral,  thrust  almost 
at  random  into  a  quite  inappropriate  connec- 
tion, is  singularly  impressive.  Mr.  Emerson, 
writing  to  the  author  in  1847,  says  that  he 
had  known  it  '  by  heart  five-and-twenty 
years  before,'  and  regretted  not  to  find  it 
reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  '  English 
Songs  and  other  Poems,'  which  had  just 
been  sent  to  him  : — 

'  I  saw  a  pauper  once,  when  I  was  young, 

Borne  to  his  shallow  grave  :  the  bearers  trod 

Smiling  to  where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung:, 

And  soon  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod  : 

On  the  rough  boards  the  earth  was  gaily  flung. 

Methought  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his 

God 

Was  coldly  said  :  then  all  passing  away 

Left  the  scarce-coffin'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

'  It  was  an  autumn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Had  ceased  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did 
shriek 
And  called  the  deluging  tempest  back  again. 
The  flagstafE  on  the  churchyard  tower  did 
creak, 
And  through  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning 
vein ; 
And  then  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 
Its  home  :  its  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 
Seemed  weary  with  a  long  day's  wandering.' 

The  choice  of  delicate  symbols  and  dainty 
phrases  is  another  redeeming  feature  of  this 
volume,  giving  promise  of  the  writer's  ulti- 
mate success  as  a  lyrical  poet.  It  may  be 
illustrated  in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

'  At  night 
The  moon  ran  searching  through  the  woodbine 
bowers. 

And  shook  o'er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright, 
O'er  lemon  blossoms  and  faint  myrtle  flowers.' 

And 

'  The  soft  welling  of  a  Naiad's  urn.' 

The  book  received  a  kindly  and  discriminat- 


ing notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  in 
this  Review  (vol.  xxxiii.),  and  reached  to  a 
third  edition. 

'  Marcian  Colonna,  three  Dramatic 
Scenes,  and  other  Poems,'  followed  within 
a  few  months.  The  principal  tale,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  drawn  from  Italian  sources 
is  composite  in  design,  Byron  and  Hunt, 
being  about  eqiially  responsible  for  its  treat- 
ment. It  has  some  striking  passages,  but  is 
tmeven  in  execution.  The  influence  of  the 
old  dramatists,  which  had  seemed  to  be. 
waning,  reappears  in  the  Scenes,  and  still 
more  in  '  The  Last  Song  '  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  which  is  in  Fletcher's 
tender  est  vein.  The  promise  displayed  in 
this  volume  elicited  another  expression  of 
approval  from  Jeffrey,  and  a  wcJl"d  of  encour- 
agement to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  drama  upon  which  the  writer 
was  known  to  be  engaged  (vol.  xxxiv.). 
Tlie  caution  either  came  too  late,  or  was  not 
taken  to  heart  enough  to  render  him  proof 
against  the  temptation  to  haste  Avhich  'pre- 
sented itself  with  the  opportunity  of  having 
his  work  accepted  for  performance  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  Mr.  Procter's  own  account 
of  '  Mirandola, '  that  '  it  w^as  a  very  hurried 
and  imperfect  production,'  and  that  had  he 
'  taken  pains  '  he  '  could  have  made  a  much 
more  sterling  thing, '  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  exhibited  some  skill 
in  the  management  of  dialogue,  but  its  lack 
of  point  and  vigour  is  more  than  iisually  ap- 
parent. The  tenderness,  Avherein  he  rarely 
fails,  is  here  diluted  to  flatness,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  express  passion  he  becomes  strained 
and  turgid.  For  the  moment,-  however, 
thanks  to  the  ability  of  Macready,  Charles 
Kemble,  and  Miss  Foote,  who  filled  the 
leading  parts,  the  play  was  a  success,  if  not 
'  the  event  of  the  dramatic  season  '  of  1821. 
It  had  a  run  of  sixteen  nights,  and  produced 
Avitli  the  copyright  a  return  of  630/.,  but  it 
was  never  revised  or  improved  by  its  author. 

No  amount  of  praise  or  success,  however 
flattering,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  his  moral 
equilibrium,  and  he  seems  to  have  erred,  if 
at  all,  on  the  side  of  self-distrust.  At  a 
time  Avhen  literary  jealousies  were  unusually 
rancorous,  his  indifference  to  his  own  laurels 
and  generous  concern  for  the  fame  of  his  fel- 
lows won  for  Irim  the  tribute  of  their  com- 
mon good-will.  With  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  circle  in  which 
he  habitually  moved,  he  was  on  terms  of 
close  friendship.  Charles  Lamb  saw  him 
continually,  and  corresponded  with  him 
confidentially,  speaking  of  him  familiarly 
as  'my  dear  boy,'  and,  in  reliance  upon 
being  '  seen  home  '  by  his  aid,  contriving  to 
sit  beside  him  at  the  festive  dinners  given 
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by  the  publishers  of  the  '  London  Magazine  ' 
to  their  staff,  of  which  both  were  members. 
This  intimacy  continued  to  the  close  of 
Lamb's  life,  and  is  recorded  in  the  '  Me- 
moir '  which  was  the  latest  of  Mr.  Procter's 
literary  laboui-s.  His  intercourse  with 
Leigh  Hunt  also,  tliough  severely  taxed  by 
the  drain  which  one  so  chronically  impecuni- 
ous made  upon  his  ever-open  purse,  re- 
mained unbroken  till  death.  With  the  un- 
social >Ie  Ilazlitt  he  was  on  a  cordial  footing, 
seeing  him  '  almost  every  day  at  certain  sea- 
sons, '  and  records  as  an  '  unparalleled  oc- 
currence '  having  been  once  asked  to  dine 
with  him  alone.  Of  Coleridge  and  ^\'ords- 
worth  he  saw  less,  but  enough  to  know  them 
well  and  observe  them  attentively.  Ifis 
relations  with  Keats  were  so  pleasant  as  to 
nuike  their  brief  duration  a  matter  of  regret, 
and  the  noble  sonnet  on  Chapman's 
'  Homer, '  which  the  death-stricken  poet  gave 
liim  before  leaving  for  Italy,  Avas  prized 
among  his  choicest  treasures.  Byron,  whose 
published  estimates  of  his  old  schoolfellow's 
writings  were  discordant,  had  a  personal  lik- 
ing for  him,  and  wrote  to  him  Avith  a  sem- 
blance at  least  of  frank  confidence.  At  the 
hospitable  board  of  Rogers  Mr.  Procter  was 
a  constant  guest.  "With  George  Darlev, 
Thomas  Hood,  Allan  Cunningham,  Henry 
Cary,  and  his  other  coadjutors  in  the  *  Lon- 
don Magazine,'  he  was  generally  popular, 
and  a  chapter  of  his  last  work  contains  his 
kindly  reminiscences  of  them.  Outside  the 
Liberal  hemisphere  of  the  literary  world,  he 
had  fewer  acquaintance  but  no  enemies,  and 
even  the  savage  Tory  critics  of  '  Blackwood  ' 
abused  him  with  bated  breath. 

In  1823,  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
he  published  '  The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  the 
Girl  of  Provence,  and  other  Poems. '  The 
first  named,  a  brief  epic  founded  on  the 
myth  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  attests  the 
persistent  fascination  of  classical  themes  for 
his  mind,  but  a  tinner  and  more  independ- 
ent method  of  handling  thorn  than  he  had 
yet  manifested.  If  any  influence  is  appa- 
rent, it  is  that  of  Milton,  from  whose  '  Par- 
adise Lost '  one  or  tw^o  features  of  design 
have  been  evidently  borrowed.  The  style, 
though  still  too  diffuse,  is  more  vertebrate 
than  heretofore,  and  the  blank  verse,  which 
had  as  yet  followed  the  halting  step  of  By- 
ron's, now  advances  with  a  more  nervous 
stride.  We  extract,  in  illustration,  part  of 
a  description  of  the  sympathy  of  Nature  with 
the  happiness  of  newly  wedded  love  : —  ■ 

'  The  winds  sang  at  their  nuptials  gentle  tunes, 
And  roses  opened  on  whose  crimson  hearts 
The  colour  of  love  is  stamped,  and  odours  rare 
Came  steaming  from  the  morn-awakening  flow- 
ers, 


Whicli  then  forgot  to  close.  Thessalian  pipes 
Were  heard  in  valleys,  and  from  thickets  green 
The  Sylvans  peeped  delighted,  then  drew  back 

And  shouted  thro'  the  glades 

The  nightingale  lay  silent  in  the  leaves, 
For  joy  was  grief  to  her  :  the  timorous  sheep 
Were  silent  ;  and  the  backward-glancing  hare 
Laj-  close,  and  scarce  the  wild  deer  stirred  thp 
fern.' 

In  '  The  Girl  of  Provence  '  the  tender 
tragedy  of  the  young  enthusiast  Avho  died  of 
her  passion  for  the  Belvldcre  Apollo  is  told  in 
very  sweet  and  musical  verse,  w  hich  betrays 
the  influence  both  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
either  of  whom,  however,  would  have 
handled  so  sensuous  a  theme  far  less  deli- 
cately. The  seductive  grace  and  pictorial 
redundance  of  Shelley's  earlier  style  are  re- 
called by  such  a  description  as  this  : — 

*  The  populous  forests  thick  with  life, 
Which,  deep  and  cool  as  Faunus  ever  knew. 

Are  haunted  only  by  melodious  strife 
Of  birds  and  insects  when  the  year  is  new, 

Feeding  upon  the  fragrant  summer  dew  ; 
And  there  the  untiring  sensons'bring  for  aye 
To  night  rich  slumber  and  fresh  life  to  day.' 

The  concluding  stanzas  that  narrate  the 
catastrophe  are  worthy  of  the  master  who 
has  melted  so  many  hearts  with  pity  at  the 
doom  of  Parisina  and  Haidee. 

'  She  died  mad  as  the  winds,  mad  as  the  sea 
Which  rages  for  the  beauty  of  the  moon. 
Mad  as  the  poet  is  whose  fancies  flee 

Up  to  the  stars  to  claim  some  boundless  boon  ; 
Mad  as  the  forest  when  the  tempests  tune 
Their  breath  to  song  and  shake  its  leafy  pride, 
Yet  trembling  like  its  shadows  so  she  died. 

'  She  died  at  morning  when  the  gentle  streams 

Of  day  came  pouring  through  the  far  east  sky, 
And  that  same  light  which  brought  her  mad- 
dening dreams 
Brought  back  her  mind.     She  awoke  with 

gentle  cry. 
And  in  the  light  she  loved  she  wished  to  die. 
She  perished  when  no  more  she  could  endure. 
Hallowed  before  it  like  a  martyr  pure.' 

The  volume  was  dedicated  in  some  stanzas, 
over-ornate  in  imagery,  but  pardonably  ex- 
aggerated in  sentiment,  to  an  imnamed  lady 
who  proved  to  be  the  poet's  7?o?2fe%,  and  be- 
came his  wife  in  the  year  following  its  pub- 
lication. Marriage,  a  critical  event  in  every 
life,  was  especially  critical  in  his.  It  w-a.s 
the  immediate  occasion  of  his  relinquishing 
the  higher  provinces  of  the  art  which  he  had 
steadily  cultivated  in  favour  of  the  profes- 
sional career  which  he  had  till  then  neg- 
lected, and,  since  Nature  was  too  strong  to 
l)e  expelled,  indirectly  led  to  his  winning 
the  lower  poetic  wreath  which  is  enduringly 
entwined  Avith  his  name.  His  slender  pri- 
vate fortune  and  literary  gains  being  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  his  new  obligations, 
he  turned  Avith  a  quiet  courage,  for  which  a 
superficial   observer  of  his  slight  frame  and 
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unassuming  demeanour  would  not  have  given 
him  credit,  to  a  course  of  studies  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  those  to  which  his 
tastes  and  habits  inclined  him.  His  wife 
was  the  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu, 
eminent  both  as  a  law-reformer  and  as  the 
editor  and  biographer  of  Bacon.  Under  his 
auspices,  Mr.  Procter  became  a  conveyancer, 
and,  stimulated  by  the  increasing  responsi- 
bilities of  family  life,  worked  more  assidu- 
ously for  fortune  than  he  had  ever  worked 
for  fame.  Fame,  however,  came  to  him 
unasked,  and  was  assuredly  earned  by  a 
toiler  whose  habit  it  was  '  to  sit  up  on  an  ave- 
rage two  entire  nights  aweek. '  His  career 
was  unexpectedly  prosperous,  and  he  enjoyed 
its  modest  triumphs  heartily.  '  I  do  not 
think, '  writes  his  widow,  *  that  any  literary 
successes  ever  gratified  him  so  much  as  when 
some  solicitor  on  the  adverse  side,  pleased 
Avith  his  work,  employed  him.'  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  legal  calling  he  manifested  a 
strict  mental  discipline  of  which  none  who 
knew  him  only  as  a  weaver  of  poetic 
dreams  could  have  suspected  the  coexistence. 
The  pupils  confided  to  his  tuition  during  the 
short  period  of  his  practice  as  a  conveyancer 
were  from  fort}''  to  fifty  in  number. 

Domestic  happiness  was  more  than  a  com- 
pensation to  him  for  any  immediate  sur- 
render of  literary  distinction  that  it  appeared 
to  entail.  His  nature  was  singularly  fitted 
for  the  serenity  of  the  life  Avhich  he  had 
chosen,  and  in  the  relations  of  husband  and 
father  he  disclosed  a  depth  of  feeling  which 
had  been  hitherto  unsounded.  The  vitality 
thereby  imparted  to  his  later  as  compared 
with  his  earlier  writings  is  no  small  part  of 
their  superior  claim  to  be  enjoyed  and  re- 
membered. Literature,  though  no  longer 
compatible  with  his  engrossing  duties  as  a 
study,  was  still  pursued  as  a  relaxation.  In 
default  of  the  requisite  time  for  attention  to 
lofty  themes  and  great  works  he  cultivated 
the  branches  of  lyric  and  song  for  which  his 
aptitude  had  been  already  apparent.  The 
'  English  Songs  '  which  he  gave  to  the  world 
in  1832  were  the  fruit  of  this  pleasant  toil. 
Himself  a  trained  musician,  and  gifted  with 
a  fine  ear  for  verbal  and  metrical  harmonies, 
he  ran  no  risk  of  falling  into  the  modern 
error  of  supposing  that  any  fugitive  verse 
upon  a  familiar  subject  of  thought  or  feeling 
may  be  appropriate  for  musical  association. 
His  songs  (proper)  are  written  to  be  sung, 
and  in  their  choice  alike  of  theme  and  lan- 
guage present  no  difiiculties  either  to  com- 
poser or  singer.  Many  of  them,  allied  to 
the  score  of  Neukomm  and  Henry  Phillips, 
were  as  household  words  to  the  generation 
before  our  own,  and  there  are  still  some 
unset  which  invite  the  skill  of  a  sympathetic 


musician.  In  a  few  examples  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  definite  function  may  be 
held  to  constitute  their  sole  value,  but  a 
large  number  of  them  deserve  a  higher  dis- 
tinction. If  clear  thought,  generous  and 
tender  emotion,  delicate  fancy,  simple  lan- 
guage, and  melodious  versification  are  en- 
titled in  combination  to  the  name  of  poetry, 
it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  best  of  these 
songs,  however  unaspiring  may  be  the  range 
of  their  art.  They  are  drawn,  not,  like  his 
youthful  poems,  from  merely  imaginative 
dreams,  intellectual  studies,  or  sentimental 
moods,  but  from  the  living  sources  of  ma- 
tured experience  and  expansive  sympathy. 
'  The  Poet's  Song  to  his  Wife,'  '  The  Wife's 
Song,'  '  Song  over  a  Child,'  '  Touch  us 
gently.  Time,'  and  *  A  Prayer  in  Sickness,' 
these  and  many  like  them  are  unmistakable 
outbursts  of  strong  personal  feeling  ;  while 
many  more,  such  as  '  Within  and  Without, ' 
'  Thirteen  Years  Ago,'  '  Lowly  Pleasures,' 
'  The  Poorhouse,'  'The  Pauper's  Jubilee,' 
and  '  The  Rising  in  the  North, '  are  as  obvi- 
ously evoked  by  genuine  impulses  of  joy, 
pity,  or  indignation,  that  pass  into  a  wider 
sphere  and  recognise  no  barriers  of  social 
caste.  In  some  examples,  such  as  '  London' 
and  '  To  our  Neighbour's  Health,'  a  vein  of 
quaint  humour  and  lively  satire  is  worked 
with  admirable  success.  In  others,  the 
essential  friendliness  and  geniality  of  the 
poet's  nature  find  characteristic  utterance, 
notably  in  the  epistles  '  To  Charles  Lamb  on 
his  Emancipation  from  Clerkship,'  to  Robert 
Browning,  D.  Maclise,  and  the  author  of 
'  Eothen,'  as  well  as  in  the  frequent  invoca- 
tions to  good  cheer  and  fellowship.  Mingled 
with  the  songs  are  several  lyrics,  the  off- 
spring of  occasional  reverie  or  thought,  and 
very  unequal  in  execution,  but  containing 
passages  of  remarkable  beauty  and  force. 
One  or  two  illustrations  must  be  given  of  his 
power  in  dealing  with  contrasted  themes. 
'  A  Dirge  '  will  display  his  faculty  of  pure 
song  and  the  eloquence  of  simple  pathos  : — 

'  Farewell !     Day  is  done  I 
Love  died  at  the  set  of  sun  1 
Joy  we  found  ; — but  it  is  lost : 
Aud  life  is  weary,  and  tempest-toss 'd. 

'  Farewell !     World  of  Gold  ! 
Nought  of  ours  was  bought  or  sold  ; 
Hearts  were  given,  sweet  for  sweet ; 
But  our  summer  is  now  in  its  winding  sheet. 

'  All  that  God,  the  giver,  gave, 
Sleepeth  now  in  a  virgin  grave  ; 
A  flower  above,  and  the  mould  below  ; 
And  this  is  all  that  the  mourners  know. 

'  Farewell  !     The  torches  burn  ; 
But  Hope,  the  seraph,  will  not  return  ; 
Love  died  at  the  set  of  sun  ; 
And  darkness  falls,  and  the  day  is  done  ! ' 
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*  A  Chamber  Scene,'  which  might  be  the 
transcript  of  a  picture  by  Titian,  embodies 
the  glowinci;  effect  whicli  long  study  of  the 
best  Renaissance  art  had  wrought  upon  his 
imagination  : — 

'Tread  softly  tlirou2;li  these  amorous  rooms, 
For  every  boujih  is  hung  wiili  life, 
And  kisses  in  harmonious  strife 

Unloose  their  sharp  and  wing'd  perfumes! 

From  Afric  and  the  Persian  looms 

The  carpel's  silken  leaves  have  sprung, 
And  heaven  in  its  blue  bounty  flung 

These  starry  flowers,  aud  azure  blooms. 

'  Tread  softly !     By  a  creature  fair 

The  deity  of  love  reposes, 

His  red  lips  open,  like  the  rosea       ] 
Which  round  his  hyacinthine  hair 

Hang  in  crimson  coronals  ; 

Aud  Passion  fills  the  arclu'd  halls  ; 
And  Beauty  floats  upon  the  air. 

'  Tread  softly — softly,  like  the  foot 

Of  Winter,  shod  with  fleecy  snow,  ' 
Who  Cometh  white,  and  cold,  and  mute, 

Lest  he  should  wake  the  Spring  below. 
Oh,  look  ! — for  here  lie  Love  and  Youth, 

Fair  spirits  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
Alas  !  that  one  should  stray  from  truth  ; 

And  one — be  ever,  ever,  blind  ! ' 

'  The  Prophet '  is  tuned  to  a  strain  of 
grave  earnestness  to  whicb  he  has  seldom 
given  such  weighty  expression. 

*  Day  broke  : — the  morning  of  a  mighty  year 
Came  forth,  and  smiled  ; 
And,  in  its  sunny  arms  (like  waters  clear) 
It  bore — a  child. 

'  Time  flew.     Quick  life  along  his  arteries  sang, 
Love's  pulses  beat  ; 
And   from  his  burning  temples  thought  out- 
sprang 
And  truth,  complete. 

'  Time  flew.     The  brightness  of  a  poet's  sight 
Enlarged  his  eye  ; 
And  strength  aud  courage  knit  his  limbs  for 
fight, 
To  live — or  die. 

'  Time  flew  : — Sad  wisdom  from  his  heart  arose, 
And  touched  his  brain; 
And  he  stood  up  'midst  all  a  Prophet's  woes, 
Aud  Bpoke,^in  vain ! 

'  He  spoke  : — Men  hearkened  to  his  piercing  cry, 
With  smiles,  with  scorn  ; 
But  the  dim  Future  felt  his  threatenings  nigh. 
And  shook, — uuborn! 

'  He  died  :  and  race  to  race  did  still  succeed  ; 

And  suns  did  shine  ; 
And  centuries  passed  ;  and  still  no  ej'e  could 
read 
His  awful  line. 

'  You  mourn?    Mourn  not, nor  deem  his  history 
vain, 
Nor  vain  his  strife  : 
To  breathe,  to  feel,  to  hope,  are  worth  the  pain 
Of  death,  and  life. 

'  And  now  (as  generations  rise,  and  far 
Like  vapours  roll), 
Some  few  begin  to  gaze,  as  on  a  star. 
And  scan  his  scroll. 


'  And,  in  its  inspiration,  vaguely  shown, 

We  seem  to  trace 
The  march  of  revolutions,  come  and  flown  ; 
And  of  man's  race 

'  The  history.     Amidst  blots  of  blood  and  tears, 
The  verses  run 
Until  we  lose  their  light  in  distant  years. 
And — all  is  done  I ' 

The  traces  of  borrowed  inspiration  in  the 
volume  are  few  or  none,  but  ther©  is  a  defi- 
nitive abandonment  of  all  his  former  models 
of  style,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  drama- 
tic song-writers  and  lyrists, to  whom  his  alle- 
giance remained  unalterably  devoted.  Per- 
haps no  modern  poet  has  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach than  Mr.  Procter,  at  his  best,  to  that 
choice  simplicity  of  musical  diction  which 
attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Fletcher's 
'  Faithful  Shepherdess  '  and  the  early  poems 
of  Milton.  The  resemblance  is  increased  by 
the  frequent  use  that  he  makes  of  their 
favourite  eight-syllabled  verse,  a  metre  not 
easy  to  manage,  but  in  skilful  hands  lending 
itself  sooner  than  any  other  to  the  service  of 
pure  and  intelligible  English.  The  resist- 
less appeal  of  their  quiet  and  familiar  beauty 
to  the  common  heart  has  given  the  '  Songs' 
a  place  in  our  literature  which  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  is  secure.  They  passed  through 
several  editions  in  their  author's  lifetime, 
and  became  as  well  known  in  xVmerica  as  in 
his  own  country.*  Minds  so  diversely 
framed  and  endowed  as  thpse  of  Laudor, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Swin- 
burne have  united  in  admiring  chorus  to  ap- 
prove the  popular  verdict.  It  can  be  poetry 
of  no  ordinary  worth  in  wliich  '  the  people  ' 
and  men  of  the  highest  culture  alike  take 
delight. 

Other  labours  of  loss  moment  occupied 
Mr.  Procter's  intervals  of  leisure.  The 
letterpress  to  a  portrait  series  of  the  English 
poets  ('  Effigies  Poeticie,'  1824)  is  written, 
with  much  skill  and  freshness.  A  biogra- 
phy of  Edmund  Kean  (1835),  compiled 
from  the  scanty  materials  put  at  his  disposal 
by  the  actor's  widow,  is  only  noteworthy 
for  its  candour  and  tact  in  dealing  with  a 
difficult  subject.  A  memoir  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  prefixed  to  Moson's 
edition  of  the  dramatist  in  18^8,  displays 
considerable  critical  acumen,  lie  composed 
several  tales,  also,  as  contributions  to  Keep- 
sakes and  Annuals,  and  a  few  essays,  one  or 
two  of  which  appeared  in  this  Review.  A 
new  sphere  of  activity  debarred  him  from 
completing  these  undertakings  with  the  care 

*  His  Transatlantic  reputation  appears  to  be 
very  great.  The  edition  of  his  songs  printed  for 
American  readers  includes  a  largo  number  that 
he  thouglit  it  desirable  to  omit,  but  which,  on 
the  ground  of  their  popularity,  the  publishers 
refused  to  snare. 
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that  lie  would  have  otherwise  bestowed  upon 
them.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar  in 
1831,  he  Avas  appointed  in  the  following 
year  to  the  office  of  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioner of  Lunacy,  which  he  contrived,  dur- 
ing ten  years,  to  hold  consistently  with  his 
practice  as  a  conveyancer.  The  accurate 
and  punctual  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and 
the  thorough  confidence  and  regard  of  his 
colleagues.  The  appointment,  which  was 
'  nominally  impermanent, '  was  yearly  re- 
newed until  1842,  when  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  permanent  Commission,  and 
retired  from  professional  practice. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  married  life 
Mr.  Procter  resided  with  his  father-in-law 
in  Bedford  Square,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  a  house  in  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's 
AVood,  affectionately  commemorated  in  the 
poem  which  he  wrote  on  leaving  it  ('  A 
Farewell  to  Home  ').  His  next  change  of 
residence  to  Upper  Harley  Street  brought 
him  into  closer  intercourse  with  the  society 
in  which  he  best  loved  to  mingle,  and  his 
house  became  pleasantly  famous  for  its 
reunions  of  distinguished  guests.  No  host- 
ess was  better  qualified  than  Mrs.  Procter 
to  dispense  the  graceful  hospitality  his  love 
of  which  almost  amounted  to  a  foible.  An 
instructed  and  unwearied  love  of  art,  com- 
bined with  competent  means,  had  made  him 
the  possessor  of  S,  fine  collection  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  and 
many  of  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in 
poring  over  these  with  some  lite-minded  en- 
thusiast.* There  was  scarcely  an  author, 
artist,  or  composer  of  note,  during  his  long 
career,  by  whom  he  was  not  known  and 
honoured,  and  the  attachments  of  his  middle 
and  later  life  were  not  less  intimate  and 
cordial  than  those  of  his  youth.  Lander's 
'  Address  to  Barry  Cornwall,'  Thackeray's 
dedication  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  Dickens's  ref- 
erence to  him  in  the  preface  to  his  daugh- 
ter's '  Legends  and  Lyrics  'as  'an  old  and 
dear  friend,'  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  memorial 
stanzas  on  his  death,  are  successive  testimo- 
nies to  the  affection  which  he  to  the  last  in- 
spired. From  another  friend,  less  illustri- 
ous in  literature   than   himself,  but  hardly 

*  Of  tbis  collection  lie  was  subsequently 
oblijred  to  dispose  in  consequence  of  having  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  by  tbe  repudiation  of  an 
American  State  loan  in  which  he  bad  largely  in- 
vested. Miss  Martineau's  statement  in  her  '  Bio- 
orrapbical  Sketches,'  p.  482,  that  be  took  this 
step  out  of  an  apprehension  that  a  revolutionary 
period  was  at  band  wbicb  would  '  overthrow- 
taste  and  its  objects,'  has,  as  we  are  assured  on 
tbe  best  authority,  no  foundation  in  fact.  Few 
men  were  less  likely  to  be  tbe  victims  of  pohtical 
panic. 


less  known  and  beloved  by  contemporary 
men  of  letters,  John  Kenyon,  he  received  a 
substantial  token  of  regard  in  the  unex- 
pected shape  of  a  large  legacy,  the  coinci- 
dence of  Avhich  with  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  his  official  income 
made  it  doubly  welcome.  The  secret  of  his 
universal  fascination  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
entire  absence  of  self-interest  in  his  nature 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  presence  of 
an  active,  unobtrusive  kindliness.  No  one 
Avould  be  found  to  dispiite  the  faitlifulness 
of  the  portrait  thus  painted  by  one  of  his 
latest  intimates,  the  American  author  and 
publisher,  Mr.  James  Fields  : — 

'Who  that  ever  came  habitually  into  his 
presence  can  forget  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the 
tenderness  in  his  grey  retrospective  eyes,  or 
the  touch  of  his  sympathetic  hand  laid  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  friend  ?  The  elements  were,  in- 
deed, so  kindly  mixed  in  him,  that  no  bitter- 
ness, OP  rancour,  or  jealousy,  had  part  or  lot 
in  his  composition.  No  distinguished  person 
was  ever  more  ready  to  help  forward  the  ris- 
ing, and  as  yet  nameless,  literary  man  or 
woman  who  asked  his  counsel  and  warm-hearted 
suffrage.  His  mere  presence  was  sunshine  and 
courage  to  a  newcomer  into  the  growing  world 
of  letters.  .  .  .  Indeed,  to  be  human  only  en- 
titled any  one  who  came  near  him  to  receive 
the  gracious  bounty  of  his  goodness  and  cour- 
tesy. He  made  it  the  happiness  of  his  life 
never  to  miss,  whenever  opportunit}'  occurred, 
the  chance  of  conferring  pleasure  and  gladness 
on  those  who  needed  kind  words  and  substan- 
tial aid.'  * 

Miss  Martineau,  Avhile  unable  to  forbear 
her  usual  strain  of  moral  censure  upon  any 
shortcomings  from  her  own  rigid  standard 
of  duty,  bears  unreserved  testimony  to  Mr. 
Procter's  loving  and  loveable  character. 
'  There  was  no  misapprehending,'  she  says, 
.'  a  mind  so  true  and  upright,  or  a  heart  so 
guileless. '  f  The  systematic  beneficence  to 
the  needy,  which  '  she  reproves  in  him  as  a 
weakness  inconsistent  with  his  avowed  dis- 
trust of  human  nature,  will  not  be  generally 
considered  to  require  defence.  His  present 
biographer  refers  to  it  as  characterised  by 
an  unostentatious  and  timely  sympathy 
which,  Avhile  it  doi;bled  the  value  of  the  gift 
to  the  receiver,  redeemed  the  giver  from  any 
suspicion  of  sentimentality  or  indiscrimina- 
tion. Those  who  knew  Mr.  Procter  best 
recognised  the  fund  of  practical  good  sense 
which  underlay  his  impulsive  temperament. 
Probably  the  cynical  speeches  Avhich  Miss 
Martineau  construed  so  literally  were  nothing 
more  than  a  mask,  such  as  is  often  worn  by 


*  '  Barry  Cornwall,  and  some  of  bis  Friends,' 
in  'Harper's  New  Montbly  Magazine,'  vols,  li., 
hi.  (1875). 

f  '  Biographical  [Sketches,'  1875  (4th  edition), 
pp.  475-487. 
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a  pliilanthrnpist  who  is  also  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  the  object  of  evading  dotoetion. 
Nowhere  was  this  radiant  warmth  of  heart 
more  evident  than  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  which,  from  1842  to  1861, 
involved  his  undertaking  periodical  tours  of 
inspection  to  provincial  lunatic  asylums. 
A  remarkatilc  instance  of  the  eflFect  pro- 
duced bv  his  persuasive  tones  and  manner 
upon  a  patient  supposed  to  be  '  incurably 
violent  '  is  mentioned  by  his  biographer. 
The  scenes  which  he  was  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness must  have  been  singularly  painful  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  extreme  nervous  sensi- 
bility. They  did  not  pass  from  his  memory 
without  a  characteristic  record.  Two,  at 
least,  of  the  occasional  poems  which  he  from 
time  to  time  added  to  successive  editions  of 
the  '  English  Songs  '  ('  The  |Ralce's  Prog- 
ress '  and  '  The  Modern  Cymon  ')  would 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  experiences 
thus  acquired.  Infinnity  of  health  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  commissionership  in  1861, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  who 
took  occasion  to  testify  their  appreciation 
of  his  worth  bv  presenting  Mrs.  Procter  with 
a  marble  bust  of  him  by  Foley. 

Xot  until  far  advanced  in  years  did  he 
wholly  lay  aside  the  pen, and  some  of  his  latest 
work,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  among  his 
best.  Tiie  collection  of  '  Essays  and  Tales  ' 
which  he  allowed  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields 
to  publish,  for  the  benefit  of  his  American 
admirers,  in  1853,  contained  a  few  of  re- 
cent date.  The  essay  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  Shakespeare,  which  is  the  most  important 
inember  of  the  series,  though  written  some 
years  earlier,  had  probably  the  advantage  of 
his  maturer  revision.  It  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  acute  and  just  observation,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  loving  study  not  of  the 
master  only,  but  of  the  great  contemporaries 
also  Avitli  whom  he  worked,  and  whose  writ- 
ings have  been  mingled  with  his  own.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
explorations  which  are  being  carried  on  witfi 
renewed  vigour  in  the  field  of  vShakespearian 
criticism  may  fall  to  the  coTiduct  of  hyper- 
critics  and  pedants,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  the  records  of  Mr.  Procter's  sensible  and 
discriminating  analysis.  But  a  single  ex- 
ample of  it  can  here  be  cited.  After  ex- 
pressing his  concurrence  with  Darley  in  op- 
position to  Leigh  Hunt's  preference  for  the 
versification  of  Peaimiont  and  Fletcher,  he 
observes  that  the  use  of  double  and  triple 
endings,  in  which  the  twin-dramatists  habit- 
ually indulge,  '  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the 
dialogue  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  very  sparingly  used  except  in  solil- 
oquy or  narrative  passages.  In  those  cases 
w  here  the  object  is  not  to  huiTV  the  interest, 
but  in  part  to  operate  as  a  relief  or  pause 


from  the  excitement  of  the  play,  these  end- 
ings may  be  adopted  with  advantage  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  Shakespeare,  who 
knew  how  to  profit  by  all  things,  has  re- 
course to  this  species  of  verse  in  the  solilo- 
quies of  Hamlet  and  other  places.  In  those 
parts  where  events  are  rapidly  proceeding, 
or  where  the  carte  and  im-ce  of  dialogue  arc 
fiercely  going  on,  these  endings  are  aban- 
doned as  an  incumbrance.' 

Mr.  Procter  himself  possessed  a  consider- 
able, though  not  a  remarkal)le,  share  of  the 
dramatic  faculty  which  ho  thus  keenly  appre- 
hended, but  its  quality  could  not  be  illus- 
trated without  exceeding  our  limits  of  space. 
The  '  Dramatic  Fragments  '  appended  to 
the  later  editions  of  the  '  English  Songs  ' 
attest  his  command  of  the  language  appro- 
priate to  scenic  and  declamatory  emotion, 
and  it  is  seen  to  even  better  advantage  in 
the  '  Dramatic  Scenes  '  which  he  republished 
in  1857  with  large  alterations  from  the  edi- 
tions of  1819-20.  Both  these  and  the  new- 
ones  Avhich  he  added  show  some  skill  in . 
characterisation  and  in  reproducing  by  means 
of  selected  imagery  aild  descriptive  touches 
the  particular  locality  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  They  do  not,  however,  impress  us 
with  any  other  evidence  of  special  aptitude 
for  his  favourite  form  of  art.  The  miscel- 
laneous poems,  which  compose  a  distinct 
section  of  the  last  volume,  are  of  higher 
value,  and  include  several  of  Ins  finest  pro- 
ductions. If  somewhat  of  the  freshness 
and  colour  of  youthful  fancy  is  Avanting  to 
them,  they  attain  a  sercner  level  of  thought 
and  feeling  than  most  of  his  earlier  lyrics  ; 
their  range  of  variety  is  wider,  and  their 
style  more  tense  and  stately.  '  Above  and 
Below,'  '  Questions  to  a  Spiritual  Friend,' 
and  '  An  Interior,'  would  be  creditable  to 
any  poetic  artist  of  our  time.  They  must 
be  read  in  their  integrity,  and  are  too  long 
for  quotation  ;  but  a  verse  or  two  from 
another  poem  of  the  same  mould,  although 
less  finished,  Avill  illustrate  the  workman- 
ship. 

'  CEI.ATA    VIUTUS. 

'  You  give  me  praise  for  what  I  do  ; 

You  blame  me  for  what'a  left  undone : 
Ahis  !  how  little  is  pierced  through, — 
How  little  known  of  tlie  lost  or  won, 
Under  the  sun ! 

'For  every  common  thought  I  ])rint, 
How  many  a  better  lurks  unsaid. 
That  wants  the  stamp,  and  leaves  the  mint 
UnhouQured  by  the  monarch's  head, 
And  good  as  dead. 

'  How  many  a  towering  tree  hath  sprung 

From  seeds  which  winged  wanderers  spill ; 
How  many  a  daily  deed  is  sung 

As  good,  which  hath  its  source  in  ill. 
Do  what  we  will. 
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'  Our  world-opinions,  half  alloy, 

Pass  well:  the  rest  aside  are  thrown  ; 
And  inmost  deepest  notes  of  joy 

Move  not ;  their  own  great  meaning  known 
To  the  heart  alone.' 

Many  of  the  lyrics,  especially  '  An  Ac- 
quaintance, '  '  Ex  Fumo, '  '  Phryne, '  '  Le 
SceUrat,^  and  '  The  Victor,'  have  a  semi- 
dramatic  character  which  recalls  the  type  of 
Mr.  Browning's  compositions,  whose  genius 
Mr.  Procter  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nise. While  the  sensibility  Avhich  he  liad 
always  manifested  to  the  influence  of  more 
original  minds  than  his  own  thus  continued 
persistent,  age  had  largely  increased  his 
power  of  fusing  the  borrowed  with  the  na- 
tive element  so  as  to  evolve  an  individual 
product,  and  the  resemblance  which  these 
poems  bear  to  their  model  is  quite  distinct 
from  ordinary  imitation.  In  such  pieces  as 
'  Seeing, '  '  Hearing, '  the  '  Epistle  from 
an  Obscure  Philosopher,'  and  '  Sisters  of 
Music,'  his  appreciative  knowledge  of  the 
two  arts  most  allied  to  his  own  finds  eloquent 
expression.  The  genial  humour  manifested 
in  so  many  of  the  '  Songs  '  is  pleasantly  re- 
vived in  '  Proverbial  Philosophy '  and 
'  Jack  Turpin, '  and  the  keen  vein  of  satire 
to  which  the  superabounding  sweetness  of 
the  poet's  nature  seldom  permitted  a  vent 
breaks  forth  with  rare  force  and  brilliance 
in  '  Vanity  Fair,'  '  To  a  Myth,'  and  '  The 
Parish  Doctor. '  Pithy,  tender,  and  musi- 
cal utterances  of  various  moods  compose  the 
'  rest  of  the  volume.  It  concludes  with  a 
touching  '  Farewell '  to  the  Muse-friend  of 
many  years  who  had  never  done  him  wrong. 

'Farewell!     The  plumage  drops  from  of?  my 
wing. 
Life  and  its  humbler  tasks  henceforth  are 
mine. 
The  lark  no  longer  down  from  heaven  doth 
bring 
The  music  which  in  youth  I  deemed  divine. 
The  winds  are  mute  ;  the  river  dares  not  sing  ; 
Time  lifts  his  hand — and  I  obey  the  sign  ! ' 

It  is  probable  that,  like  many  another 
parting  of  an  artist  from  his  beloved  mis- 
tress, this  was  not  final.  Several  of  the 
poems,  complete  or  fragmentary,  which  are 
collected  in  the  volmne  before  us,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  of  later  date.  The  old  charm 
of  his  graceful  hand  is  wanting  to  few  of 
them,  and  one  or  two  arc  in  his  happiest 
manner.  The  apostrophe  to  Giorgione's 
pictured  '  Unknown  '  is  remarkable  for  itn- 
aginative  force,  and  *  Ex  Humo,'  the  last 
song  of  unrequited  love,  is  full  of  pathos. 

The  latest  of  his  literary  toils  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  friendship.  In 
1863  he  joined  with  John  Forster  in  pre- 
paring a  selection  of  extracts  that  should 
testify  to  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Browning's 


poetic  power,  and  hasten  the  advent  of  a 
public  recognition  of  it  which  had  been  too 
long  withheld.  In  1866  he  published  a 
memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,  a  friend  of  still 
older  standing,  and  almost  the  only  guide 
of  his  youth  whose  influence  he  had  not  out- 
grown. A  tribute  more  generous  and 
affectionate  has  never  been  rendered  by  one 
man  of  letters  to  another.  It  is  a  study  of 
character  illuminated  by  the  insight  of 
thorough  sympathy.  The  mingling  of  re- 
gretful and  mirthful  reminiscences  in  the 
veteran's  narrative  as  he  recalls  the  scenes  in 
which  his  companion  and  he  took  part,  and 
the  familiar  figures  that  gathered  round  them, 
his  discriminating  estimate  of  intellectual 
qualities  and  kindly  tolerance  of  moral  in- 
firmities, combine  with  the  mellow  calm 
and  gentle  dignity  of  his  tone  and  style  to 
place  this  among  the  most  delightful  con- 
tributions ever  made  to  literary  biography. 

Two  years  later,  when  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  Mr.  Procter  commenced  the  series 
already  referred  to  as  constituting  the  most 
popularly  attractive  feature  of  the  present 
volume,  a  collection  of  memorials  touching 
all  the  eminent  contemporaries  in  literature 
and  art  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact. 
His  strength  did  not  serve  him  to  complete 
the  execution  of  this  design  ;  but  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  are  here  preserved  are  finished 
sections  rather  than  fragments  of  the  whole, 
and  show  no  traces  of  decline  in  the  writer's 
faculties  either  of  accurate  remembrance  or 
critical  discernment.  The  portraits  of  Haz- 
litt  and  Leigh  Hunt  are  especially  note- 
worthy for  firmness  and  delicacy  of  hand- 
ling. The  sketches  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  slighter,  but  scarcely  less  truth- 
ful. Of  Scott  as  a  man  Mr.  Procter  knew 
little,  but  the  opinion  here  expressed  upon 
his  characteristics  as  a  writer  strikes  us  as 
admirably  just.  Except  in  two  or  three 
cases  wherein  he  had,  or  believed  himself  to 
have,  ample  grounds  for  severity,  the  judg- 
ments which  Mr.  Procter  passes  upon  his 
literary  brethren  are  lenient  to  excess.  His 
tone  throughout  is  that  of  a  man  whose  ex- 
perience of  his  fellows  has  not  shaken  his 
confidence  in  them  nor  chilled  his  love,  and 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  happy  life, 
desires  to  take  a  kindly  farewell  of  the  world. 
In  its  prevailing  tenor,  up  to  its  final 
scenes,  his  life  may  unquestionably  be  pro- 
nounced happy  beyond  the  average.  Two 
great  sorrows,  indeed,  fell  to  his  lot.  In 
1832  he  lost  his  son  Edward,  a  boy  of  great 
promise,  at  the  age  of  six,  and  in  1864  his 
daughter  Adelaide  when  in  the  bloom  of 
womanhood  and  at  the  height  of  a  poetical 
renown  which  has  transcended  his  own. 
But,  deeply  as  he  felt  these  bereavements, 
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the  one  occurred  early  enough  in  life  for  him 
to  experience  the  healing  effects  of  time,  and 
the  other  late  enough  to  warrant  his  indulg- 
ing the  hope  of  speedy  reunion.  The  tender 
solicitude  of  his  wife  and  surviving  cliildren, 
the  warm  attachment  of  several  intimate 
friends,  and  the  reverential  regard  of  a  large 
circle  of  admirers  at  liome  and  abroad,  a 
secure  literary  c'minence,  and  sufhcient 
worldly  fortune  were  possessions  wliich  he 
retained  to  the  last.  He  gradually  with- 
drew from  society  as  the  infirmities  of  age 
crept  on,  to  find  congenial  occupation  in  the 
company  of  favourite  books  and  the  memory 
of  old  associations.  Though  for  some  time 
before  his  death  deprived,  by  a  slight 
paralytic  seizure,  of  the  power  of  speech,  his 
mental  and  many  of  his  physical  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired.  lie  died  full  of  years 
and  honours,  October  5,  1874,  and  lies,  by 
his  own  desire,  in  the  cemetery  at  Finchley, 
a  spot  endeared  to  him  by  the  recollections 
of  ehildhood. 

The  gentle  refinement  and  wholesome 
sweetness  of  liis  nature  have  imparted  their 
flavour  to  his  writings.  Ilis  preference  for 
the  bright,  the  noble,  and  the  tender  aspects 
of  humanity  above  all  other  themes,  make 
him  a  companion  whom  in  almost  every 
mood  we  are  glad  to  seek  and  loth  to  leave. 
"With  a  naive  egotism  that  never  offends,  he 
takes  his  readers  into  confidence,  and  in- 
vites them  to  share  liis  likes  and  dislikes. 
His  books  pleasantly  stimulate  or  lull  tlie 
mind  without  putting  any  undue  strain  upon 
thought,  imagination,  or  emotion,  so  that 
one  rises  from  their  perusal  with  a  sense  of 
quiet  enjoyment  akin  to  that  produced  by 
the  outlines  of  a  Kentish  landscape  or  the 
tones  of  a  melody  by  Mendelssohn.  As 
must  always  be  the  case  with  writers  who 
are  not  original,  lie  is  rarely  quotable,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  his  songs,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  works  have 
vitality  enough  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
classics  of  English  literature.  But,  for  the 
reason  adverted  to  at  starting,  we  believe 
that  his  name,  apart  from  Ids  writings,  is  as 
unlikely  to  be  forgotten  as  any  in  the  illus- 
trious circle  of  his  habitual  associates.  In 
almost  every  such  constellation  of  brilliant 
intellects  there  are  to  be  found  lesser  lights, 
men  who  in  point  of  genitis  are  not  com- 
parable to  their  great  contemporaries,  but 
■whose  title  to  rank  with  them  is  nevertheless 
unquestioned.  Devoid  of  any  ambitious 
pretensions  that  savour  of  rivalry,  they  ex- 
cite no  animosities,  and  their  modest  suc- 
cesses in  the  humbler  fields  to  which  they 
confine  themselves  are  hailed  with  general 
satisfaction.  With  an  affinity  of  tastes  and 
culture   that  makes  them  acceptable  as  ac- 


quaintance, they  unite  a  readiness  of  help- 
ful sympathy  and  some  gracious  spell  of 
moral  or  spiritual  attractiveness  that  makes 
them  beloved  as 'friends.  Among  the  wits' 
of  our  so-called  Augustan  age  this  i)lace  was 
filled  by  Gay,  and  in  the  circle  of  which 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Sheridan 
were  leading  ornaments  it  was  filled  by  Gold- 
smith. The  literary  peerage-roll  of  this 
century,  upon  which  the  names  of  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Landor, 
Lamb,  and  llazlitt  are  prominently  in- 
scribed, would  not  be  complete  unless  that 
of  '  Barry  Cornwall  '  Avere  added.  That  he 
survived  to  record  his  memories  of  their 
fame  and  friendship  cannot  fail  to  cement 
this  union  the  closer.  '  They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  are  not  divided.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  Scepticism  in  Geology  and 
the  Reasons  for  it.  By  Verifieu.  Lon- 
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Readers.  By  A.  11.  Green,  F.R.S.,  »kc. 
2nd  Edition.     London:  1877. 

4.  Manual  of  Geology.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Haughton,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  ttc.  4th 
Edition.     London  :  1876. 

5.  Manuals  of  Elementary  Science.  Ge- 
ology. By  T.  G.  BoNNEv,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge :  1874. 

The  advance  of  positive  science  up  to  the 
present  time  is  mainly  due  to  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  decipherment  of  facts.  The  at- 
tention of  students  was  formerly  directed  to 
what,  it  was  assumed,  must  be.  Certain 
postulates  were  laid  down  ;  and  on  them  the 
blank  skeleton  of  science  was  supposed  to 
rest.  Anything  that  fell  without  this  arbi- 
trary scheme  was  smnmarily  rejected.  It 
is  almost  a  matter  of  wonder  how,  under 
such  a  system,  the  human  mind  could  have 
advanced  to  the  point  of  questioning  the 
verity  of  the  system  itself.  That  once 
done,  the  whole  artificial  structure  collapsed. 
Ceasing  to  study  what  nnist  be,  men  began 
to  observe  what  is.  By  the  rise  of  one  of 
those  great  waves  of  thought  which  have  so 
often  surged  over  the  intellectual  world, 
facts  long  unknown,  obscure,  or  misunder- 
stood came  almost  simultaneously  into  view  in 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  field  of  human 
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survey.  Chemistry  yielded  a  knowledge  of 
its  elements  to  those  who  sought  it  by  the 
test-tube  and  the  scales.  Physical  laAV  be- 
same  unveiled  in  its  majestic  simplicity. 
The  acquisition-  of  power  over  nature  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  the  acquisition '  of 
knowledge  of  her  laws.  Watt  and  Ste- 
phenson had  yoked  the  steam-spirit  to  the 
pump,  the  ship,  and  the  car,  before  Grove 
had  illustrated  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces,  or  Joule  had  determined  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  heat.  Advance  and  vic- 
tory, all  along  the  line,  crowned  every  per- 
severing effort.  The  accurate  osteological 
knowledge  which  Cuvier  first  obtained  from 
comparative  study,  enabled  that  great  stu- 
dent of  nature  to  lay  the  bases  of  palaeon- 
tology. To  the  mighty  sounding-line  thus 
let  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  past  was 
added  the  second  means  of  discovery  afforded 
by  lithological  analysis.  A  pebble,  intelli- 
gently interrogated,  was  found  to  bear  a 
long  record  inscribed  on  its  face.  It  yielded 
to  the  enquirer  information  as  to  whence  it 
came  ;  of  what  primary  or  later  rock  it  had 
once  formed  a  portion  ;  whence  and  to  what 
distance  it  had  been  transported  by  the 
motion  of  ice  or  of  water  ;  and  by  what  cur- 
rents, eddies,  and  Avaves,  it  had  been  ground 
into  shape.  While  entirely  unexpected  light 
was  thus  streaming  in  upon  the  student, 
human  history  recovered  much  of  her  lost 
speech.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
the  yet  quainter  characters  in  which  Assy- 
rian, and,  before  them,  Accadian,  scribes 
had  indented  history,  chronology,  grammar, 
political  apophthegms,  memoranda  of  pur- 
chase and  sale,  and  records  illustrating  the 
whole  course  of  daily  life,  on  the  humble  but 
durable  material,  clay,  became  vocal.  Much 
that  had  been  vague  in  past  history  started 
at  once  into  exact  and  definite  order.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  same  way  in 
which  written  records  are  more  reliable  than 
oral  tradition,  sculptured  and  graven  inscrip- 
tions are  at  once  more  durable  and  more 
authentic  than  those  committed  to  the  per- 
ishable keeping  of  papyrus  or  of  parchment. 
But  still  more  exempt  from  error  than  the 
most  elaborate  tablets  of  the  hieroglyphic 
sculptor,  or  the  terra  cotta  scribe,  are  the 
notes  graven  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself 
on  cliff,  and  boulder,  and  pebble — the  rec- 
ords of  past  events  which  bear  the  very 
autoglyphs  of  terrestrial  change. 

In  the  pursuit  of  a  study  so  new,  so  fas- 
cinating, and  so  positive  in  its  bases,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  error  and  extravagances 
should  at  first  occur.  It  is  in  physical  re- 
search alone  that  the  elements  of  knowledge 
are  absolutely  true.  Any  error  or  falsifica- 
tion must  be  in  the  reader.     We  may  au- 


thenticate an  inscription  as  that  of  a  great 
monarch.  Past  doubt  we  may  have  it  as  he 
uttered  or  authorised  it.  But  who  shall  say 
how  far  he  coloured  the  facts — how  far, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  ordered  the 
graving  of  something  more  like  a  bulletin  of 
Napoleon  than  a  true  military  or  political 
chronicle  ?  But  the  strife  on  the  face  of 
a  cliff,  or  the  teeth  in  some  archaic  form 
of  jaw-bone,  are  free  from  any  possible  error 
as  records.  The  only  misguidance  of  which 
they  can  be  accused  is  due  to  the  ignorance, 
the  haste,  or  the  prejudice  of  the  student. 
Hence  we  can  afford  to  look  Avith  patience 
on  such  errors,  assured  ,  that,  in  due  course 
of  study,  the  true  testimon}'-  of  the  primaeval 
archives  will  be  disentangled,  and  the  mess- 
age of  Nature,  telling  of  her  past  revolutions, 
will  fall  plainl}^  and  intelligibly  on  our  ears. 

In  the  contest  and  struggle  attendant  on 
the  introduction  of  the  new  order  of  study, 
it  is  natural  that  much  should  occur  to 
shock  venerable  prejudices.  We  use  the 
word  in  its  proper  meaning — not  as  a  term 
of  contempt  or  abuse,  but  as  expressing  an 
unquestionable  fact.  Fore-judgments  arc 
necessarily  made,  by  those  who  attempt  to 
decide  at  all,  upon*  imperfect  data.  When 
these  fore-judgments  are  the  simple  outcome 
of  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  knoAvn,  they 
perform  the  important  function  of  scientific 
hypothesis. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  that  noth- 
ing, since  the  time  of  the  re-promulgation 
of  the  physical,  or  Pythagorean,  view  of  the 
solar  system  by  Galileo,  has  raised  a  fiercer 
contest  between  what  were  asserted  to  be  old 
truths,  and  Avhat  were  brought  forward  as 
new  discoveries,  than  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  progress  of  geology.  The  first 
shock  of  that  contest  is  now  over.  It  was 
never  comparable  in  its  intensity  to  the 
effect  produced  on  men's  minds  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
although  it  has  proved  more  disturbing  than 
the  results  of  any  subsequent  advance  in 
human  knowledge.  But  as  we  are  now  per- 
fectly content  to  use  the  terms  '  sunrise  ' 
and  '  sunset,'  while  we  knoAV  that  they  arc 
only  apparently,  not  physically  true,  so  Ave 
find  many  of  those  who  once  frantically  de- 
nounced the  opposition  of  the  vicAvs  of 
Cuvier  and  his  f olloAvers  to  what  they  held 
to  be  the  revealed  statements  of  Moses,  or 
at  least  many  of  those  on  whom  the  hoods 
and  goAvns  of  the  old  assailants  of  the  geol- 
ogist have  descended,  ready  to  admit  that 
they  may  too  hastily  have  adopted  a  servile 
and  puerile  interpretation  of  Semitic  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  history  Avritten  on  papyrus 
may  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  the  aid 
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of  history  written  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
earth  herself. 

It  is  as  a  volunteer  in  this  contest  that 
the  autlior  of  '  Scepticism  in  Geolojjy  '  has 
made  a  spirited  and  well-executed  attack  on 
what  he  terms  '  certain  excrescences  on  the 
jrreat  and  incontrovertible  truths  of  geology, 
which  aim  at  provini;  the  earth  to  have  been 
fashioned  by  mechanical  processes  still  goincr 
on, '  Interesting  in  its  argument,  the  book 
is  illustrated  by  cuts,  gne  or  two  of  which 
are  so  apt  in  their  elucidation  of  the  author's 
views  as  to  approach  ocular  demonstration. 
Although  to  some  extent  the  actual  energy 
of  recent  geol<:>gical  phenomena  is  under- 
valued, and  although  the  most  authoritative 
utterances  of  modern  geology  nmst  be  taken 
to  be  rather  more  in  liarmony  with  some  of 
the  views  supported,  than  Avith  those  most 
successfully  attacked,  by  '  Verifier,'  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  cluiracterising  the  book 
as  one  calculated  to  advance  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  namely,  '  to  sift  the  truth.'  ;But 
the  questions  which  underlie  the  subject  are 
of  far  deeper  moment  than  the  enquiry  how 
far  any  geological  writer  may  have  carica- 
tured a  tentative  theory.  "We  fear  that  the 
unrivalled  popularity  that  has  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  works,  Avliich  have  pro- 
pounded new  theories,  or  carried  old  theo- 
ries to  new  results,  Avith  reference  to  the  or- 
ganised species  of  the  natural  kingdoms,  has 
not  been  due,  in  the  main,  to  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  natural  science.  It  is  idle  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  contest  in  its  present  phase, 
although  it  may  be  unfair  to  say  that  it  is 
carried  on  under  false  colours,  is  one  which 
concerns  the  safety  of  positions  of  a  very 
difEerent  importance  from  the  outposts 
around  which  the  skirmish  as  yet  rages. 
The  '  uniformitarian  '  doctrine  of  geology, 
or  the  perfect  explanation  afforded  to  all  the 
half -read  mysteries  of  the  bygone  course  of 
organic  life  on  the  globe  by  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Selection,  are  subjects  as  to  Avhich 
comparatively  few  persons  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  form  an  opinion  which  is  Avorth 
consulting.  Yet  it  is  to  such  persons  alone 
that  the  purely  scientific  interest  of  the 
questions  is  limited.  Popular  attention  is 
commanded,  not  by  the  direct,  but  by  the  in- 
direct, results  of  the  debate.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  un- 
easy and  but  half-confessed  fear,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  eager  and  hostile  expectancy, 
that  tlie  progress  of  science,  or  the  definitive 
statement  of  the  positive  knoAvledge  at  Avhich 
the  most  cultivated  students  of  the  day  are 
gradually  arriving,  Avill  prove  absolutely  in- 
consistent Avith  the  maintenance  of  certain 
religious  tenets  very  dear  to  the  former,  and 
very  obnoxious  to  the  latter,  disputants.     It 


is  not  as  affecting  the  authority  of  Cuvier, 
but  as  impairing  or  maintaining  traditions 
Avhich  were  supposed  to  have  the  positive 
sanction  of  religious  authority,  that  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  development  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

It  is  idle  to  bewail  the  existence  of  a  ten- 
dency Avhich,  lioAvever  strong  it  may  be  at 
the  present  time,  liad  tenfold  power  in  the 
time  of  Galileo.  But  Avhen  the  student  is 
beset  by  the  din  of  conflict  from  Avithout — 
Avhen  eager  hands  are  outstretched  to  snatch 
the  result  of  each  new  experience,  in  order 
to  use  it,  not  for  scientific,  but  for  ])olemi- 
cal,  pui'j)oses — the  most  honest  searcher  for 
truth  is  liable  to  become  heated  and  hur- 
ried. The  clear  light  of  intelligence  is 
troubled  by  the  hot  breath  of  debate. 
Thus,  for  exami)le,  the  enquiry  as  to  whether 
certain  Egyptian  dynasties  Avero  contem- 
porary or  successive  is  a  purely  liistorical 
question,  for  the  solution  of  Avhich  certain 
data  exist,  more  are  in  course  of  collection, 
and  as  to  which  the  attainment  of  ultimate 
certitude  may  be  confidently  expected. 
But  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  the 
attribution  of  such  a  date  as  most  E<2;yptolo- 
gists  assign  to  the  fifth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and 
— not  the  book  of  Genesis  but  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  lived,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  date  usually  assigned  as  that  of  an 
universal  deluge.  There  are  three  parties, 
or  three  propositions,  to  be  reconciled. 
The  position  Avhich  should  be  most  readilf 
given  up  is  that  of  the  comparatively  un- 
settled enquirer,  Avho  is  shocked  by  a  dis- 
crepancy Avhich  after  all  may  only  appear 
to  exist  owing  to  his  own  ignorance.  But 
this  is  usually  the  last  explanation  thought 
available.  That  the  discoveries  of  ]\larictte 
and  of  Brugsch  and  the  statements  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  irreconcilable  is  at  once 
taken  as  a  fact  ;  and  thereupon  one  disput- 
ant proceeds  to  revile  Brugsch  as  an  infidel, 
and  the  other  to  vilify  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
fable.  That  the  two  records  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  both  veritable,  and  that  the  apparent 
discrepancy  is  due  to  an  overhasty  intcipre- 
tation,  is  a  simple  issue  from  the  difficulty 
Avhich  is  ever  the  last  to  find  favour  Avith  the 
ordinary  disputant. 

The  effect  of  this  oblique  disturbing  force 
becomes  evident  in  the  unduly  positive  terms 
in  Avhich  Avriters  of  admitted  eminence 
maintain  statements  as  to  Avhich  tlie  utmost 
that  can  be  said  is,  that,  in  our  present  im- 
perfect knowledge,  they  are  not  facts  or 
truths,  but  conceivable  hy})othescs.  Thus 
Ave  find  one  writer,  distinguished  for  an  eru- 
dition in  natural  history  of   a  high   order, 
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bringing  forward  all  his  learning,  and  taxing 
all  his  reasoning  powers,  to  support  the  as- 
sertion that  *  the  most  distinct  genera  and 
orders  within  the  same  great  class — for  in- 
stance, whales,  mice,  birds,  and  fishes — are 
all  the  descendants  of  one  common  progen- 
itor, and  Ave  must  admit  that  the  whole  vast 
amount  of  difference  between  these  forms 
of  life  has  primarily  arisen  from  simple 
variability. '  The  truth  which  underlies  this 
ridiculous  over- statement  is,  that  a  certain 
general  type,  platform,  or  design  may  be 
recognised  as  'underlying  the  vertebrated 
form  of  life,  and  as  developed  with  wonder- 
ful diversity,  so  as  to  suit  different  condi- 
tions of  abode,  of  food,  and  even  of  medium 
of  life.  The  idea  of  the  '  common  progeni- 
tor '  is  not  only  purely  gratuitous,  but  is  one 
so  opposed  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life,  and  indeed  so  far 
transcending  the  limits  which  physical  sci- 
ence imposes  on  the  conceivable  duration 
of  life  on  our  planet,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  a  writer  should  have  weighted 
his  argument  with  so  unnecessary  an  ap- 
proach to  a  mathematical  absurdity.  In 
such  a  sentence  as  we  have  quoted  the  term 
'  variability  '  ceases  to  have  any  scientific 
meaning.  As  to  the  object  Avith  which  it 
Avas  introduced,  hoAvever,  Ave  are  not  left  in 
doubt.  '  No  shadow  of  reason,'  Mr.  Dar- 
win continues,  '  can  be  assigned  for  the  be- 
lief that  variations,  alike  in  nature,  and  the 
result  of  the  same  general  laws  Avhich  have 
been  the  groundwork,  through  natural  selec- 
tion, of  the  formation  of  the  most  perfectly 
adapted  animals  in  the  Avorld,  man  included, 
were  intentionally  and  specially  guided.' 
We  think  that  it  is  tolerably  evident  that 
the  interest  excited  by  the  desire  to  justify 
or  to  condemn  such  an  utterance  as  the 
above,  has  little  claim  to  the  title  of  scientific 
interest. 

It  is  plain  that  tAVO  entirely  distinct  issues 
are  raised  in  the  Avords  Avhich  Ave  have 
quoted  from  one  of  the  later  Avorks  of  Mr. 
jDarAvin,'"''  in  language  Avhich  has,  at  all 
events,  the  rare  merit  of  being  both  intelli- 
gible and  precise.  The  first  (and,  as  we  have 
said,  gratuitously  conditioned)  demand  on 
our  assent  is  the  thesis  that  all  forms  of 
animal  life,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Vertebrata 
are  concerned,  haA^e  been  derived,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  descent,  from  a  common 
ancestor.  The  second,  and  no  less  gratui- 
tous, proposition  is,  that  during  the  long 
descent,  through  a  series  of  transformations 
which  could  only  have  been  possible  in  con- 
sequence of  the  primary  provision  of  adapta- 
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bility,  no  direct,  creative,  providential,  or 
divine  design  has  been  kept  in  vicAV  ;  that 
no  controlling  Avisdom  has  directed,  or  ren- 
dered possible,  the  course  of  development  ; 
but  that  man  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  fish, 
a  sponge,  or  a  speck  of  jelly,  by  the  preser- 
A'ation,  during  the  battle  for  life,  of  varieties 
which  possess  any  adv^antage  in  structure, 
constitution,  or  instinct.  It  is  important, 
as  giving  the  fullest  exposition  of  this  view, 
to  cite  the  Avords  of  Mr.  Huxley.  '  A 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to  be 
what  may  be  tenned  the  structural  unit  of 
the  human  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
body,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple 
of  such  units  ;  and  in  its  perfect  condition  it  is 
a  multiple  of  such  units  A'ariously  modified. ' 
'All  vital  action  may,Avith  equal  propriety,  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces 
of  the  protoplasm  Avhich  displays  it.  What 
justification  is  there,  then,  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  in  the  living  matter  of 
a  something  Avhich  has  no  representative  or 
correlative  in  the  not  living  matter  which 
gives  rise  to  it  ? ' 

When  we  find  writers  thus  laboriously  go 
out  of  their  way,  content  to  part  comjjany 
Avith  the  sobriety  of  reason,  so  that  they 
may  administer  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Avhat 
they  may  regard  as  an  inconvenient  super- 
stition, are  we  not  fully  justified  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  popularity  their  Avorks  have 
attained  is  mainly  due  to  something  very 
different  from  the  desire  of  the  mass  of  their 
readers  to  be  enlightened  in  the  truths  of 
physical  science  ?  Nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  true  scientific  method  than  the  confusion 
of  theory  and  of  facts,  or  the  transplanting, 
to  one  order  of  investigation,  of  details  ap- 
pertaining to  a  totally  different  field  of  re- 
search. Thus  it  may  be  possible  to  state  in 
terms,  or  perhaps  even  in  some  queer  sense 
to  hold,  the  Ioav  and  semi-brutal  theory  that 
no  proofs  of  Avise  purpose  and  design  are  to 
be  draAvn  from  that  perfect  adaptation  of 
type  to  conditions  of  existence  Avhicli  forms 
the  general  law  of  organic  nature.  But  Ave 
might  expect  that  a  student  afflicted  Avith  so 
unfortunate  a  form  of  intellectual  colour- 
blindness Avould  be  careful,  by  a  judicious 
silence,  not  to  draAv  attention  to  his  damag- 
ing deficiency.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  him  volunteer  a  statement  so  Avide 
of  the  mark  as  to  say  that  not  '  a  shadoAv  of 
reason  can  be  assigned  '  for  a  more  symmet- 
ric and  more  complete  view  of  nature,  Ave 
feel  at  once  that  we  can  accept  no  statement 
at  his  hands  Avithout  control  or  verification. 
Again,  Ave  might  expect  that  a  man  sufti- 
ciently  familiar  Avith  the  rudiments  of  chem- 
istry to  be  able  to  describe,  in  terms  of  sci- 
entific  notation,   the  chemical  elements  of 
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protoplasm,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
aware  tliat  tliere  was  a  soniethiiis;  in  livinjj: 
matter  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  car- 
bon, and  oxygen,  and  hydrofifen,  and  nitro- 
gen, of  which  he  tells  us  that  such  matter 
consists.  It  is  a  something  which  he  can- 
not by  any  means  detect  in  non-living  mat- 
ter, lie  is  unable  to  put  it  into  any  similar 
mixture,  with  wdiatever  accuracy  he  may 
compound  it.  It  is  precisely  the  presence 
of  '  a  something  which  has  no  representative 
or  correlative  in  the  not  living  matter  '  which 
composes  the  contents  of  an  e^i^,  that  makes 
the  difference  between  an  addled  and  a  good 
egg — a  difference  which,  on  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Huxley,  would  be  altogether  imagin- 
ary, or  at  all  events  entirely  unaccountable. 

It  is    impossible    to    appreciate  the    true 
bearing  and  import  of  such  questions  as  those 
raised  by   '  Verifier, '  if  we  regard  them  as 
casual     or    isolated    subjects    of    enquiry. 
While  we  deprecate,  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, any  attempt  to  decide  a  question  ap- 
pertaining to  one  department  of  enquiry  on 
grounds  drawn  from  a  different  province  of 
thought,  we   hail   any  symptom  that  those 
who  believe  the  asserted  discoveries  of  scien- 
tific enquiry  in  any  branch  or  portion  to  be 
false,  are  addressiiig  themselves  to  grapple 
with  such   errors  on   scientific  grounds.      If 
'  Verifier  '  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the 
geologist  for  an  immeasurable  period  of  past 
time  such   arguments  as  those   with   which 
the  early  geologists    were   encountered,    we 
should  take  but  little  interest  in   his  work, 
whatever  the  ability  which  it  might  display. 
But  when  a  writer  wlio,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  opposes  the  teaching  of  any  school, 
abandons  the  gr<iund  of  its  questionable  ten- 
dency, and  directly  attacks  the  accuracy  of 
the  asserted  scientific  basis,   he  does  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth.     The  weapons 
(»f   scepticism   are   used   in  our   times   with 
great  effect  to  assail  and  sl^ake   some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion.    We  must  say  that  we  feel  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  scepticism  in  relation  to 
many    of   the    dogmas  of  modern   science. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  as  we  have  said, 
mere  hypotheses  ;  there  is  an  admitted  fail- 
ure of  evidence  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
<lemonstrated  truths  ;  but  they  are  promul- 
gated and  proclaimed  with  an  arrogance  and 
intolerance  worthy  of  the  infallible  priesthood  ! 
of    an    absolute    creed.     There   is   in   truth  : 
more  reason   in  these   days  to   complain    of  ! 
the  intolerance  of  science  tban  of  the  intoler-  ' 
ance  of  religion.      Few  names  in  science  are  i 
more  illustrious  than  that  of  Dr.  Virchow,  | 
but  the  services  he   has   rendered  to   his  art 
are  in  our  judgment  surpassed  by  the  service 
he    has  rendered  to    truth  in   tlie   vigorous 


protest  delivered  by  him  at  Munich  last 
autumn  against  '  the  tyranny  of  dogmatism 
which  undertakes  to  master  the  whole  view 
of  nature  by  the  premature  generalising  of 
theoretical  combinations.'  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  daring  hypotheses  are 
literally  unsupported  by  facts,  and  even  op- 
posed to  facts  ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently 
applaud  the  manly  and  independent  spirit' in 
which  Dr.  Virchow  rejects  the  attempt  to 
inculcate  these  unsettled  opinions  as  funda- 
mental truths.  His  discourse  well  deserves 
the  honour  of  translation,  aiid  we  hope  it 
will  be  generally  read. 

The  great  battle  of  which  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  are  called 
uniformitarian  views  in  geology  is  one  of 
the  incidents,'  began  with  the  discovery  of 
the  telescope  and  the  tnie  laws  of  planetary 
motion.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  any 
discovery  remaining  to  be  made  can  produce 
so  violent  a  moral  and  intellectual  earth- 
quake as  did  that  of  Galileo.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  day  are 
aware  how  thoroughly  men's  minds  were 
stirred.  The  Church  did  not  fear  to  nail 
her  colours  to  the  mast,  and  to  declare  that 
the  central  position  and  immobility  of  tlie 
earth  were  articles  of  the  Christian  faitli. 
How  that  faith  has  maintained  its  hold  on 
the  world^unimpaired,  while  men  have  grad- 
ually become  aware  that  it  is  not  the  sun  but 
the  earth  that  moves,  we  liave  ceased  to 
wonder  or  to  enquire.  We  are  content  to 
remember  that  the  advisers  of  the  Papacy 
took  much  for  granted  which  turns  out  to 
be  incorrect.  A  similar  though  a  very  much 
less  violent  shock  attended  on  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  geological  discovery  in  our  own 
time.  The  point  which  here  was  in  ques- 
tion was  more  narrow  than  that  w  Inch  physi- 
cal astronomy  had  raised  and  decided.  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  before  the  time  of 
Cuvier,  tliat  the  earth  was  only  about  some 
6,000  years  old,  and  that  the  Bible  taught  us 
that  such  was  the  case.  No  person  of  any 
claim  to  be  considered  as  educated  is  now 
unaware  that  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  a  few  thousands  of  years  ; 
nor  does  it  now  appear  that  the  Bible,  read 
by  itself,  was  ever  intended  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  of  the  earth's  age. 
We  enquire  into  the  evidences  of  telluric 
and  organic  changes  and  periods  of  exist- 
ence with  as  much  calm  as  we  evince  in  listen- 
ing to  tlie  demonstration  of  Newton  as  to 
orbitual  motion.  We  simply  note  that  a 
connexion  was  imagined  to  exist  between 
the  sacred  records  and  the  history  of  physi- 
cal events,  which  never  really  existed  or  was 
intended  to  exist.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
kind  of  discomfort  which  was  first  awakened 
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by  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  and  then  re- 
awakened by  the  march  of  geology,  now 
attends  the  discussion  of  the  questions  of 
descent,  of  evolution,  and  of  specific 
change.  But  a  calm  appreciation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  enquiry  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  in  the  former  cases.  Geologic 
action,  specific  history,  evolution,  are  all  sub- 
jects to  be  studied  apart,  on  their  own 
foundations,  'and  by  their  several  proper 
methods.  The  moralist  or  the  theologian 
may  await  with  perfect  calm  the  outcome 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

In  the  vast  field  of  intellectual  contest, 
which  ranges  from  the  facts  of  physical  as- 
tronomy to  the  profoundest  investigations 
of  physiology,  and  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  long-hidden  records  of  a  history  earlier 
than  that  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  or  of  Jerusa- 
lem, is  to  be  observed  as  confused  an  asso- 
ciation of  heterogeneous  allies  as  can  be 
found  on  any  battle-field  of  the  day, 
whether  military  or  political.  Viewed  ab- 
stractedly, the  contest  is  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge  —  between  the  spirit  of 
authority  resting  upon  assumption,  and  the 
spirit  of  doubt,  which  proposes  to  test  the 
solidity  of  the  ground  for  every  fresh  step 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  But  on 
the  side — fated  as  it  is  to  lose — of  the  de- 
fence are  ranked  some  of  the  most  venerable 
and  most  conservative  of  influences,  and 
even  of  institutions.  On  the  part  of  the  at- 
tack we  too  often  witness  that  insolence 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  real  reverence 
for  truth.  There  is  a  dissociation  and  coun- 
terchange  between  the  parties.  Moral 
beauty  is  opposed  to  intellectual  light.  Real 
advance,  profound  culture,  the  religious 
spirit,  and  the  scientific  method,  instead  of 
being  united,  are  forced  into  mutually  dam- 
aging opposition.  The  man  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  look  most  closely  into  the 
work  of  God  is  heard  to  declare,  with  the 
loudest  vulgarity,  that  such  workmanship 
made  itself.  The  man  whose  graceful  fancy 
might  have  fitted  him  sooner  than  any  other 
to  accomplish  the  task  left  to  his  successors 
by  Linnyeus,  and  to  limn  out,  with  intelli- 
gent sense, the  true  order  of  organic  life,  is  the 
first  to  declare  the  inversion  of  all  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  historic,  to  be  the  true  and 
necessary  course  of  nature.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  welcome  any  effort  to 
unite  religious  sentiment  with  scientific  bold- 
ness, and  to  apply  the  methods  by  which 
truth  may  be  discovered  to  the  service  of 
that  party  which  is  chiefly  anxious  that 
truth  should  be  respected  and  maintained. 

The  geological  enquiry,  apart  from 
palaeontology,  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of 
this  great  field  of  contest,  that  the  positions 


contested  by  the  author  of  '  Scepticism  in 
Geology  '  may  be  described  in  comparatively 
few  words.  The  writer — we  wish  that  he 
had  allowed  us  to  designate  him  by  his  real 
name — commences  his  first  chapter  with  the 
remark  that  'of  all  the  sciences  the  most 
rapid  in  its  rise  and  general  popularity  has 
been  geology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  a  band  of  illu'^trious  men, 
contemporaries  in  this  and  other  countries, 
all  striving  with  one  aim,  and  reminding  us 
of  the  group  of  authors  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  of  artists  in  that  of  Leo  X. ,  have 
developed  this  branch  of  learning,  and  ren- 
dered it  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the 
natural  sciences.  ...  To  have  recovered 
so  many  records  of  the  past  existence  of  our 
globe,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  precious 
addition  to  the  book  of  knowledge. '  The 
objections  which  arc  urged  by  the  writer  are 
thus  confined  to  the  region  of  speculative 
geology.  This,  confessedly  the  least  ad- 
vanced and  most  uncertain  portion  of  the 
study,  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  crys- 
tallised into  any  accepted  form.  Theories 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  writers.  As  the 
works  of  such  a  student  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  pass 
through  edition  after  edition,  while  the 
purely  descriptive  portions  of  the  book  are 
enlarged  by  continued  observation,  the  float- 
ing sequel  of  the  speculative  doctrine  un- 
dergoes constant  modification.  The  difli- 
culties  which  are  regarded  as  especially  ob- 
noxious by  the  author  of  '  Scepticism  in 
Geology  '  are  those  '  which  environ  the  doc- 
trine of  uniformity,  or  the  operation  of  mod- 
ern causes  ;  the  elevating  power  of  earth- 
quakes, erosion  of  rocks  by  rivers,  and  the 
antiquity  of  man  upon  eg,rth. ' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  '  Verifier  '  that  the 
elevating  influence  of  earthquakes  has  been 
much  overrated.  If  any  geologist  should 
now  attempt  to  account  for  the  elevation  of 
great  mountain  chains  by  any  such  action  of 
earthquake  as  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
historic  times,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
hold  his  own  against  our  author.  And  the 
expression,  so  constantly  used  that  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  avoid  adopting  it,  of  the 
'  upheaval  '  of  mountain  chains,  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  objectionable,  if  it  be 
taken  to  imply  the  protrusion  of  these  chains 
above  the  ordinary  sea  or  land  level  by  such 
forces  as  are  now  known  to  be  active.  But 
that  permanent  elevation  of  large  areas  of 
land  does  occur  in  our  own  time  has  been 
distinctly  witnessed  in  1858.  The  earth- 
quake of  that  year  was  most  intense  in  its 
energy  in  Calabria  and  Basilicata,  where 
many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  buildings 
overthrown.  In  Naples  the  principal  shopk 
was  so  severe,  and  caused  so  much  aJ*rniy 
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that  almost  the  whole  population  of  that 
city  passed  tlio  night  in  the  open  air,  in  fear 
of  being  buried  in  their  own  houses  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  shock.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, not  a  house  was  thrown  down  in 
Naples,  and  very  few  were  appreciably  in- 
jured. But  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  from  Sorrento  to  Baioe  and 
Misenum,  rose  during  that  night  from  six  to 
eight  inches  above  its  former  level,  as  Avas 
apparent  by  the  marks  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  on  the  rocks  that  lined  the  bay. 
Nor  did  the  ground  thus  elevated  return  to 
its  former  level,  certainly  for  six  years,  or, 
we  apprehend,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
doubts  thrown  by  '  Verifier  '  on  the  famous 
phenomena  of  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Puzzuoli  would 
have  been  removed  by  familiarity  with  the 
spot.  Granting  the  improbable  theory, 
which  would  not  have  commended  itself  to 
a  visitor  of  the  locality,  that  '  the  site  of 
the  temple  was  originally  gained  from  the 
sea  by  artificial  means,'  the  question  of  level 
would  by  no  means  be  thus  simplified.  The 
admirable  chapter  in  the  '  Principles  of 
Geology,'  Avhich  describes  the  evidence  ex- 
isting for  the  alternate  depression  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  site  of  this  'famous  temple,  has 
neither  needed  nor  received  any  correction 
in  the  tenth  edition  of  that  work.  Its  great 
accuracy  will  only  be  confirmed  by  local  re- 
search ;  and  there  are  facts  connected  with 
the  advance  of  the  shore  line  at  Ostia  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  collated  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which 
show  that  what  we  may  term  a  pulsatory 
motion  on  the  seaboard  of  this  part  of  Italy 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  statement  of 
'  Verifier  '  (p.  17) — '  From  all  these  circum- 
stances, recited  by  Lyell  himself,  and  from 
others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote, 
the  permanent  effects  of  earthquakes  are 
discredited  ' — is  altogether  erroneous.  But 
we  can  only  blame  the  author  of  '  Scepti- 
cism in  Geology  '  for  having  done,  on  one 
side  of  the  case,  what  he  shows  that  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  has  done  on  the  other — that 
is,  so  overstated  views,  in  themselves  correct, 
as  to  present  them  under  the  form  of  carica- 
ture. The  true  argument — as  to  which  the 
difference  between  '  Verifier '  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  most  careful  and  authoritative 
geological  writers  on  the  other,  is  one  only 
of  detail  and  degree — is  this.  Earthquakes 
within  the  historic  time,  and  even  in  the 
memory  of  living  witnesses,  have  effected 
changes  in  elevation  of  considerable  districts 
of  country  which,  regarded  in  themselves, 
are   very   notable.     But  if  compared  with 
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such  phenomena  as  the  elevation  (supposing 
it  to  have  occurred)  of  such  districts  as  the 
Alpine  range  or  any  other  mountain  nucleus, 
the  evidences  of  any  recent  action  are  almost 
inappreciably  small.  What  may  follow 
from  this  argument  is  another  question  ; 
but  that  its  outcome  is  thus  correctly 
stated,  we  think  few  impartial  students  of 
fact  will  deny. 

The  second  point  urged  by  the  author  of 
'  Scepticism  in  Geology  '  is  thus  stated  by 
him  : — '  Among  assertions  which  have 
been  accepted  as  facts,  and  assumed  to  be 
verities  by  geologists,  is  the  theory  of  the 
erosive  power  of  running  water,  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  valleys,  gorges,  and  beds 
of  rivers,  many  of  them  composed  of  the 
hardest  and  most  indestructible  of  rocks,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  cut  by  the 
streams  now  running  through  them,  how- 
ever inconsiderable.'  The  only  evidence 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  above  is  a 
correct  representation  of  accepted  geological 
theory  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Geikie,  with  one  additional  quotation  from 
M.  Lartet.  To  that  part  of  the  question, 
therefore,  we  must  return.  But  taking  the 
argument  of  '  Verifier  '  as  presented  both  in 
his  text  and  in  four  very  aptly  selected 
woodcuts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth 
and  weight.  Mechanically  regarded,  we 
question  the  propriety  of  the  phrase  '  erosive 
power  '  as  applied  to  water  at  all,  if  the  sub- 
stance cut  through  be  of  the  nature  of  solid 
rock.  There  is  no  doubt  that  water  occa- 
sionally contains  chemical  elements  which 
attack  and  eat  away  certain  rocks  ;  as,  on- 
the  other  hand,  other  streams  contain  ele- 
ments which  deposit  in  crystalline  form  be- 
neath our  very  eyes.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
dropping  well  at  Knaresborough,  and  in  sev- 
eral travertine-forming  streams  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  action  of  drip  on  paving  stones 
under  the  eaves  of  houses  is,  perhaps,  mainly 
of  a  chemical  nature.  Again,  water  has  an. 
enormous  battering  power,  especially  if  it  be 
exerted  in  the  way  of  lifting  masses  of  stone 
under  Avhich  a  wave  strikes.  Yet  agam,  the 
action  of  water  removes  friable  materials, par- 
ticle by  particle,  and  thus  eats  away  a  cluinnel 
or  undermines  a  cliff.  "When  whirling  along 
in  its  course  pebbles  or  sharp  sand,  water 
communicates  a  grinding  movement  to  these 
bodies,  and  also  directly  assists  their  action' 
by  the  removal  of  the  particles  ground  off,, 
which  otherwise  would  deaden  the  abrading 
force.  Apart  from  these  modes  of  action, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  disbeMeve  that 
water  has  any  cutting  power.  AVe  see  rocks 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves>  or  to  the 
force  of  rapid  currents,  covered  with  the 
humbler  forms  of  vegetable  and.  of  animal. 
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life.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  force  of 
water,  Avhicli  cannot  wash  a  limpet  or  an 
alga  from  a  rock,  can  cut  through  the  solid 
material  of  which  that  rock  is  composed. 
Thus  in  the  view  of  the  gorge  of  the  Danube 
below  Belgrade  ('Scepticism  in  Geology,' 
page  02),  where  the  vertical  cliffs,  2,000 
feet  high,  are  represented  as  an  example  of 
geological  erosion  by  running  water,  '  Veri- 
fier '  clearly  exposes  the  ridiculous  absurdity 
of  such  an  assumption.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  cut  on  page  63,  the  Via 
Mala,  with  its  sarcastic  little  note — '  accord- 
ing to  geologists,  scooped  out  by  rain, 
frost,  and  running  water.'  The  birdseye 
view  of  the  falls  of  the  Zambesi  is,  if  pos- 
sible, yet  more  conclusive  as  an  argument 
against  any  such  unmechanical  theory  of 
erosion. 

'  The  fall,'  says  the  author,  *is  twice  as  high 
and  twice  as  wide  as  Niagara ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  that,  immediately  opposite  to  the  fall,  rise 
three  successive  natural  walls  of  rock  of  the 
same  height  as  that  over  which  the  river  leaps, 
separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  rifts. 
These  triple  barriers  consist  of  wedge-shaped 
promontories  of  rock,  with  vertical  sides,  pro- 
jecting alternately  from  the  right  bank  and 
from  the  left,  like  side  scenes  in  a  theatre,  but 
entirely  overlapping  one  another.  Out  of  the 
first  deep  trough  the  river,  after  its  descent,  is 
compelled  to  find  its  way  through  a  gap  only 
eighty  yards  wide  in  the  first  opposing  rock 
wall.  A  second  wall  here  confronts  it,  by 
which  the  stream  is  turned  at  an  acute  angle 
to  the  right.  It  is  next  forced  round  the 
second  promontory;  then,  reversing  its  course, 
round  a  third,  and  before  it  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape to  the  sea  it  is  compelled  to  double  round 
a  fourth  wider  headland.'  * 

AVe  freely  give  up  to  the  deserved  sarcasm 
of  '  Verifier '  the  unlucky  remark  of  the 
writer  who  observes  as  to  this  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  a  stream  through  rifts  and 
fractures  of  basaltic  rocks,  such  as  may 
be  seen  to  be  produced  by  cooling  in  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius  or  of  ^tna  at  almost  any 
eruption  :  '  The  stream  seems  to  have  cut 
its  way  backwards  through  this  Avinding 
ravine.'  '  The  discovery  of  the  Zambesi 
falls,'  our  author,  with  more  justice,  says, 
■'  would  seem  to  have  been  reserved  until  the 
present  time  in  order  to  refute  a  leading 
tenet  of  modern  geology,  and  to  prove  the 
utter  impotence  of  water  to  cut  through 
hard  rock. '  Mechanical  science  is  so  thor- 
oughly at  one  with  those  who  denounce  the 
absurdity  of  a  belief  in  such  kind  of  aqueous 
.action,  that  the  only  weak  point  in  tlie  at- 
tack is  the  question  how  far  the  writer  is 
justified  in  calling  the  expressions  which  he 

*  Scepticism  in  Geology,  p.  67. 


so  justly  ridicules  the   authoritative  utter- 
ances of  geologists. 

The  third  bete  noire  of  the  author  of 
'  Scepticism  in  Geology  '  is  the  part  which 
he  states  that  geologists  assign  to  subaerial 
denudation  in  modifying  the  surface  of  our 
planet.  '  It  surpasses  all  other  modern 
causes  in  the  power  that  it  is  said  to  be  still 
exerting,  and  in  the  effects  it  produces.  The 
wonders  which  it  has  performed,  and  is  per- 
forming, are  best  set  forth  in  the  very  words 
of  its  advocates.  "  Mountains  and  valleys 
are  due  to  it  ;  it  has  carved  them  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  great  river  systems  are  ex- 
cavated by  it. "  '  It  is  true  that  '  Verifier  ' 
is,  to  some  extent,  justified  in  relying  on 
this  quotation,  for  even  in  the  last  edition 
of  '  Principles  of  Geology  '  the  illustrious 
author  uses  the  expression,  '  the  uniform  na- 
ture and  energy  of  the  causes  which  have 
worked  successive  changes  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  condition  of  its  living 
inhabitants.'  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  in  this  phrase,  Avhich  may 
be  taken  as  a  dogmatic  statement  of  uni- 
formitarian  hypothesis,  the  period  during 
which  existing  causes  are  said  to  have  oper- 
ated with  unchanged  energy  is  limited  to 
that  of  the  presence  of  animal  life  upon 
earth.  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  '  Principles 
of  Geology  '  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  protest 
against  the  introduction,  into  geological 
theory,  of  the  action  of  imaginary  causes. 
As  such  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  object, 
if  not  the  basis,  of  the  hypotheses  of  Lyell 
is  philosophically  true.  We  must  regard 
the  argument  as  critical  and  controversial 
rather  than  as  constructive  ;  and  thus  as 
liable  to  be  driven,  by  the  impetus  of  con- 
troversy, not  only  beyond  the  true  mean,  but 
even  beyond  the  position  which  the  author, 
if  undisturbed  by  contest,  Avould  himself 
have  chosen.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  postu- 
lated the  recurrence  of  long  periods  of  re- 
pose, interspersed  with  brief  periods  of  par- 
oxysmal violence,  from  the  earliest  geologi- 
cal periods.  This  assumption  was  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  a  mind  that  had  a  philosophi- 
cal abhorrence  of  the  jumbling  up  of  observa- 
tions and  imaginations.  Impartially  re- 
garded, the  question  of  uniformity  of  action 
must  necessarily  become  subordinate  to 
those  of  time  and  of  degree.  Any  specula- 
tive geologist  who  regards  an  earlier  con- 
dition of  planetary  existence  than  that  which 
now  prevails,  whether  he  assumes  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  or  any  other  theory,  admits 
by  that  very  assumption  the  occurrence  of 
change  in  energy  of  action.  Good  service 
is  done  to  science  by  bringing  this  fact  dis- 
tinctly forward.  But  we  do  not  admit  that 
the  leading  geologists  of  the  day  are  so  far 
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removed  from  the  views  of  '  Verifier  '  as  he 
considers  to  be  the  case. 

'  The  doctrine,'  writes  one  of  the  authors 
whose  works  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article,  '  that  the  forces  which 
have  produced  geoloG;ical  clianges  have  been 
practically  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
daring  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth's  past  lifetime  of  which  a  record  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  one  not  much  touclied 
on  in  most  of  the  text-books.  Judging  by 
the  rate  at  which  changes  are  going  on  now, 
the  time  required  to  bring  about  past  geo- 
logical changes,  if  the  rate  were  unaltered, 
Avould  have  been  very  great  indeed.  Physi- 
cists, guided  by  the  doctrine  of  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy,  are  not  disposed  to  allow 
as  much  time  as  geologists  were  at  one  time 
disposed  to  demand.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,  that  the  limitation  of  the  physicist 
may  be  as  much  too  stringent  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  geologist  are  excessive.'  In 
these  candid  and  moderate  words  the  actual 
state  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  the  de- 
mand for  past  time  is  concerned,  is  fairly  rep- 
resented. The  energy  required  to  effect  cer- 
tain changes  would,  of  course,  be  a  function  of 
the  time  occupied  in  their  production.  This 
simple  mechanical  relation,  however,  is  ob- 
scured by  the  language  of  too  eager  theo- 
rists. It  is  impossible  to  put  the  erroneous 
views,  which  have  been  thus  allowed  to  dis- 
tort speculative  geology,  more  strongly  than 
in  the  language  quoted  from  Mr.  Geikie's 
'  Scenery  of  Scotland  '  by  our  author  : 
'  We  make  the  fatal  error  of  forgetting  that, 
in  the  geological  history  of  our  globe,  time 
is  power.'  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say 
time  is  space.  But  we  can  only  regard  such 
an  expression  as  a  too  hasty  metaphor,  used 
by  a  laborious  student  and  powerful  writer, 
which  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  wish 
to  qualify  or  to  withdraw.  If  we  turn  to 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Geikie  in  '  The 
Great  Ice  Age, '  of  the  action  of  the  weather 
on  rocks,  erosion  by  running  Avater,  and  de- 
nudation, during  the  last  inter-glacial  peri- 
od, Ave  shall  find  that,  Avhile  his '  language 
is  graphic,  his  reasoning  is  close. 

'  Let  us  recall,'  says  Mr.  Geikie,  '  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  Scottish  mountains- 
bold  hummocky  masses  of  rock,  for  the  most 
part,  but  often  bristling  with  splintered  crags 
and  shattered  precipices.  See  how  frequently 
the  hill-tops  are  buried  in  their  own  ruins, 
and  how  the  flanks  are  in  many  places  cur- 
tained with  long  sweeps  of  loose  angular  blocks 
and  rubbish,  that  shoot  down  from  the  base 
of  cliif  and  scaur  to  the  dark  glens  below.  All 
this  is  the  work  of  rain  and  frost.  .  .  ,  Under 
the  influence  of  rain,  soil  is  continually  trick- 
ling down  from  higher  to  lower  levels ;  rills 
and  brooklets  are  gouging  out  deep  trenches  in 


the  subsoils  and  solid  rocks, — streams  and 
rivers  are  constantly  wearing  away  their  banks, 
and  transporting  sediment  to  the  sea.  The 
gravel  and  sand  and  silt  that  pave  the  numer- 
ous water-courses  are  but  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  land ;  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  that,  since 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  immense  quan- 
tities of  material  have  been  thus  abstracted 
from  the  country.  The  streams  and  rivers 
have  been  working  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  leaving  beliiad 
them  terrace  after  terrace  of  alluvial  detritus 
to  mark  the  different  levels  at  which  they  for- 
merly flowed.  And  if  we  tried  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  material  which  ha§  been  thus  cut 
out  of  the  valleys  and  carried  seawards,  we 
should  no  longer  feel  inclined  to  undervalue 
the  erosive  power  of  running  water.'  * 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  adjective 
'  solid,'  the  use  of  which  requires  some 
qualification,  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  abov« 
quotation  with  Avliich  we  are  able  to  find 
fault.  The  existence  of  gravel  and  detritus, 
the  lithological  origin  of  which  can  be 
traced,  in  the  delta  of  a  river  which  descends 
from  the  abraded  hills,  is  a  piece  of  mate- 
rial evidence  Avhicli  it  is  hard  to  misappre- 
hend. We  have  to  remember  that  the 
question  of  slope  is  one  which  is  of  primary 
importance  in  the  case.  It  is  only  when 
descending  Avith  a  certain  velocity  tha^ 
Avater  exercises  a  great  transporting  poAver. 
The  bed  of  a  river  running  through  a  plain 
or  down  a  very  gentle  slope  has  rather  a 
liability  to  silt  up  than  to  cut  a  deeper  chan- 
nel. We  are  unable,  indeed,  to  resolve  the 
compound  expression,  and  to  say  how  much 
of  the  deposit  is  due  to  time,  and  how 
much  to  greater  intensity  of  energy  in  the 
transporting  element.  A  certain  velocity 
of  stream  can  be  shoAvn  to  have  been  re- 
quisite for  the  transport  of  gravels  or  boul- 
ders of  a  given  size — a  velocity  for  the  mo.st 
part  greater  than  that  of  to-day.  We  are 
driven  to  suppose  either  that  rainfall  was 
formerly  much  more  abundant,  or  that  the 
slopes  Avere  formerly  steepei',  than  at  pres- 
ent. Mechanical  laws,  Ave  cannot  doubt, 
are  unchanging,  but  avc  can  only  2:)oint  to 
the  gross  results.  We  cannot  exactly  meas- 
ure either  the  time  during  Avhich  they  were 
produced  or  the  intensity  of  the  transport- 
ing forces.  They  are  functions  of  one  an- 
other. But  that  the  periods  of  formation  have 
been  A-ery  long,  and  that  the  transporting 
forces  have  gradually  diminished  in  intensity, 
are  facts  Avhich  it  is  very  difficult  to  deny. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
the  knife  of  the  critic  should  be  boldly  and 
freely  applied  to  remove  many  of  those  ex- 
pressions Avhich  are  yet  left  to  disfigure  our 


*  The  Great  Ice  Age,  3rd  edition,  p.  321. 
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text-books,  and  which,  however  rhetorical 
they  may  be  in  form,  lack  the  essence  of 
rhetoric,  the  power  of  persuasion.  Thus, 
in  the  careful  and  practical  '  Geology  for 
Students  and  General  Readers,'  by  Mr.  A. 
II.  Green,  we  find  a  quotation  from  Play- 
fair,  which,  when  read  by  the  light  of  the 
recent  quotation  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi,  can  only  be  called  absurd. 

'  On  observing  the  Potomac,  where  it  pen- 
etrates the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
or  the  Irtish,  as  it  issues  from  the  defiles  of 
Altai,  there  is  n(f  man,  however  little  addicted 
to  geological  speculations,  who  does  not  imme- 
diately acknowledge  that  the  mountain  was 
once  continued  quite  across  the  space  in  which 
the  river  now  flows  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to 
reason  concerning  the  cause  of  so  wonderful  a 
change,  he  ascribes  it  to  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature,  which  has  torn  the  mountain  asun- 
der, and  opened  a  passage  for  the  waters.  It 
is  only  the  philosopher,  who  has  deeply  medi- 
tated on  the  effects  which  action  long  continued 
is  able  to  produce,  and  on  the  simplicity  of 
means  which  nature  employs  in  all  her  opera- 
tions, who  sees  in  this  nothing  but  the  gradual 
working  of  a  stream  which  once  flowed  over 
the  top  of  the  ridge  which  it  now  so  deeply 
intersects,  and  has  cut  its  course  through  *the 
rock  in  the  same  way,  and  almost  with  the 
same  instrument,  by  which  a  lapidary  divides 
a  block  of  marble  or  granite.' 

The  philosopher,  m  this  case,  has  drawn,  in 
our  opinion,  far  more  unwarrantably  upon  his 
own  imagination  than  the  man  '  little  ad- 
dicted to  geological  speculations,'  whom  he 
despises. 

But  while  we  agree  with  the  author  of 
'  Scepticism  in  Geology  '  in  disbelief  of  the 
statement  that  the  zigzag  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi, or  the  profound  and  branching  canons 
of  the  Colorado  river,  have  been  cut  by  the 
action  of  running  water,  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  his  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  that 
action  of  degradation  and  transport  Avhich 
the  I'ivers  of  the  world  are  constantly  exert- 
ing. What  may  have  occurred  in  past  time 
is  matter  of  speculation  ;  what  is  now  oc- 
curring is  question  of  measurement.  The 
degrading  or  denuding  effects  of  rivers  are 
measured  by  the  annual  growth  of  their  del- 
tas. We  know  enough  of  the  operations 
of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Brenta,  the  Ganges,  the  Godaveri,  and 
many  other  rivers  to  trace  the  constant  an- 
nual action  of  degradation,  transport,  and 
deposit,  and  even  to  obtain  some  approxi- 
mate figures  as  to  the  relations  of  rainfall, 
slope  of  descent,  and  amount  of  detritus. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view '  we  gave  some  particulars  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  result 
of  actual  measurements  gives  an  annual  de- 


posit of  240,000,000  cubic  yards,  a  rate  of  in- 
crement which  solved  the  difficulty  formerly 
existing  as  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus. 
Even  the  comparatively  small  stream  of  the 
Brenta,  since,  in  1839,  it  made  its  way 
into  the  lagoon  of  Chioggia,  has  reduced  by 
its  deposits  the  water-surface  of  that  basin 
by  138  acres  annually  from  1839  to  18Y1, 
and  by  153  acres  per  annum  from  18*71  to 
1874.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  engi- 
neers that,  unless  the  course  of  the  Brenta 
be  diverted,  the  lagoon  will  be  irretrievably 
ruined  within  thirty-eight  years. 

' The  result  then,'  says  'Verifier,'  'of  the 
most  approved  geological  philosophy  is  to  re- 
duce the  great  globe,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  to 
a  DEAD  LKVKL  !  !  *  The  theory  of  natural  de- 
velopment applied  to  geology  ends  in  deteriora- 
tion, monotony,  and  stagnation.  According  to 
it^the  earth  is  to  be  planed  smooth  and  bare, 
deprived  of  all  that  makes  it  beautiful,  useful, 
and  habitable ;  converted  into  one  monotonous 
plain,  barely  capable  of  keeping  its  head  above 
water,  save  by  the  aid  of  occasional  earth- 
quakes.' 

The  author  mistakes.  This  cannot  prop- 
erly be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  geological 
theory.  That  all  the  loftier  and  more  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  earth  are  in  the  course 
of  slow  disintegration  and  degradation,  and 
that  the  spoils  of  the  winter  frosts  are  borne 
seaward  by  torrents  and  floods  year  after 
year,  is  not  theory,  but  fact.  The  rate  of 
such  degradation  can  in  many  cases  be 
measured.  In  some  districts  it  has  been  ac- 
tually measured.  Whatever  be  the  rate  of 
denudation,  whether  that  which  our  author 
thinks  so  incredible — a  foot  over  the  en- 
tire surface  of  a  continent  in  6,000  years, 
or  more  or  less — as  to  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tinued action  there  is  no  doubt.  The  theo- 
rist is  the  man  who  says  :  '  That  the  work 
of  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  one  of  per- 
fection defies  all  disproof. '  The  word  '  per- 
fection '  is  vague.  But  that  rain  and  frost, 
dew  and  vapours,  storms  and  floods,  rivers 
and  torrents,  summer  and  winter,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  changing  the  surface  of 
the  earth  year  by  year,  from  the  first  epoch 
which  has  left  any  monument,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
ignorance  is  possible,  or  knowledge  ;  but 
which  admits  of  intelligent  doubt  only  as 
question  of  dogma. 

In  this  little  burst  of  genuine  but  misdi- 
rected indignation,  the  author  of  '  Scepticism 
in  Geology  '  forgets  the  implied  promise  of 
his  opening  chapter  to  expose  the  errors  of 
geologists  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  upon 
the  earth.     Under  the  influence  of  the  sym- 

*  The  capitals  and  notes  of  admiration  are  in 
tlie  text. 
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pathy  which  we  feel  for  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  of  our  respect  for  the  ability 
Avith  which  he  has  handled  certain  portions 
of  his  theme,  we  can  hardly  regret  that  this 
is  the  case.  Unconsciously,  but  very  de- 
cidedly, as  he  has  approached  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  '  Verifier  '  hfis  cd^^cd  ofE  from 
the  safe  ground  of  enquiry  into  fact  into  the 
perilous  bog  of  assumption  of  what  must 
have  been.  '  T-lie  hunger  of  the  mind  to 
see  every  natural  occurrence  resting  on  a 
cause,  and  the  vanity  of  believing  that 
modern  science  can  account  for  and  explain 
everji^hing,  appear  to  create  in  the  scientific 
mind  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  belief  in  a 
first  cause.'  Jilntertaining  this  view,  the 
author  opposes  to  it  his  own  hypothesis  in 
the  words  :  '  Is  there  any  inconsistency  in 
supposing  that  when  a  potter  moulds  a  vase 
out  of  a  lump  of  clay,  he  should  put  forth 
his  greatest  energy,  and  exert  his  utmost 
skill,  to  finish  and  turn  it  out  perfect  ? 
That  achieved,  would  there  be  any  reason 
for  his  continuing  to  revolve  his  wheel 
slowly  for  an  indefinite  time  ? '  The  author 
is,  as  is  but  natural,  misled  by  an  inappro- 
priate metaphor,  as  well  as  by  inexact  use  of 
terms.  If  perfection  be  the  adaptation  of 
structure  to  condition,  it  Avould  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  mail-clad  ganoids  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  or  the  gigantic  reptiles 
of  the  neocomian  series,  were  as  perfect  as 
any  fish,  lizard,  or  beast  of  the  present  age. 
We  may  here  contrast  the  undisputed  range 
of  the  earlier  tyrants  of  the  seas  or  the 
shores  with  the  failing  resistance  of  the  red 
races  of  mankind  to  the  firewater  and  the 
rifles  of  the  American  settler,  or  with  the 
depopulation  of  Central  Africa  before  the 
slave-trader.  Our  duty  is  not  to  predicate 
what  we  imagine  that  a  great  First  Cause 
ought  to  have  done,  but  to  trace,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  course  of  the  historic  revo- 
lutions of  our  planet,  as  indicated  by  the 
changing  forms  of  paljcontological  life  and 
the  evidence  of  lithological  degradation  or 
deposit.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  with  as 
reverent  a  spirit  and  as  profound  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  action  of  Almighty  Wisdom 
as  it  is  to  assume  as  inadmissible  '  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  cosmogony  involving  the 
absurdity  that  the  work  was  left  unfinished, 
and  needs  constant  alteration  by  means  of 
certain  mechanical  self-acting  operations.' 
As  far  as  the  inorganic  world  is  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  constant  change  is 
in  actual  progress,  of  which  the  details  are 
minute  and  often  unobserved,  but  of  which 
the  aggregate  is  enormous.  '  Verifier '  al- 
lows himself  to  prophesy  :  '  It  will  eventu- 
ally be  acknowledged  that,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  process  of  fashioning  the  globe,    a 


power  was  exerted  totally  different  from  the 
present  course  of  nature. '  Perhaps  it  will  ; 
but  we  prefer  taking  no  such  leap  into  the 
dark.  That  mighty  changes  have  occurred, 
for  example,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  state 
of  great  districts  of  the  earth  to  the  sup- 
port of  different  forms  of  life,  or  to  the 
support  of  life  at  all,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
discoveries  of  geology.  No  more  lofty  or 
truthful  idea  of  a  Divine  fcause  is  formed 
by  supposing  changes  in  the  method  of  its 
operation.  If  such  changes  have  occurred, 
we  shall  no  doubt  in  course  of  time  bo- 
come  aware  of  the  fact  ;  and  it  will  then  be 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  understand  the 
mode,  and  to  ascertain  the  reason,  of  such 
change.  For  a  longer  or  a  shorter  duration, 
with  equal  or  with  varying  intensity,  as  the 
old  order  has  changed,  giving  place  to  new^ 
it  has  still  been  true  that 

'  God  fulfils  himself  iu  many  ways.' 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  outburst  of  unnecessary  in- 
dignation poured  out  by  a  nobleman,  of 
whose  motives  all  must  speak  with  respect, 
on  Mr.  Bonney's  most  modest  and  inoffen- 
sive '  Manual  of  Geology.'  In  simple  lan- 
guage Mr.  Bonney  has  stated  the  main  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  and  the  inferences  oa 
which  the  students  of  those  facts  are  in  the 
main  agreed.  *  It  was  long  believed,'  he 
says,  '  that  the  human  race  did  not  appear 
upon  the  globe  till  a  comparatively  short 
period  before  written  history  began.  .  .  . 
Numerous  facts,  however,  oppose  them- 
selves to  this  belief,  of  which  the  following 
are  too  brief  a  sketch.'  The  faith  which  is 
staggered  by  such  a  plain  statement  of  truth 
as  this  is  certainly  not  of  the  kind  that  re- 
moves mountains,  unless  they  be  mountains 
of  evidence.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  refer 
to  such  intolerant  impatience  of  the  light. 

The  assertion  of  Professor  Huxley,  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea  liy  M.  Lartet,  that  *  rain  and  running 
water,  working  along  the  old  line  of  frac- 
ture, ultimately  hollowed  out  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,'  is  contrasted  by  'Verifier' 
with  the  evidence  of  a  section  across  the 
valley  in  question,  copied  from  ^I.  Lartet's 
work.  '  Just  as  plausibly  and  with  as  much 
probability,'  is  the  comment,  'Mr.  lluxley 
might  attribute  the  image  on  a  rusty  bronze 
medal  to  the  rust  which  coiTodes  it,  and  not 
to  the  die  which  stamped  it.'  We  are  in 
possession,  however,  of  more  information 
on  this  subject  than  was  collected  by  M. 
Lartet.  A  paper  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant 
Condor,  K.E.,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine,  was  read 
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before  the  British  Association  in  1874, 
which  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
geology  of  Syria.  Bearing  testimony  to 
the  jninute  accuracy  of  the  study  given  by 
M.  Lartet  to  those  parts  of  Palestine  which 
he  visited  personally,  Lieutenant  Conder 
remarks  that  the  map  of  that  explorer, 
which  in  many  parts  is  an  absolute  blank, 
in  others  is  disfigured  by  false  conclusions, 
drawn  apparently  from  hearsay  evidence. 
After  mentioning  the  extent  of  country  cov- 
ered by  black  basalt,  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  before  undescribed,  the  trappean 
outbreak  on  Carmel,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  tertiary  volcanic 
lake  south-west  of  that  mountain.  Lieuten- 
ant Conder  says  : — 

'  The  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
bounded  by  steep,  precipitous  cliffs,  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  marls  and  conglomerates  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  sea  level.  At  the  top  of 
these  cliils  are  marls  of  a  similar  character, 
giving  a  second  level ;  and  from  these  the  marl 
hills  rise  rapidly  to  a  third  level,  that  of  the 
Bukeya,  or  raised  plain,  situate  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  chain  of  hills,  and  below  the  Convent 
of  Mar  Saba.  This  gives  a  series  of  three  suc- 
cessive steps,  each  of  which  seems  at  some 
period  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake,  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  present  sea. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  curious  feature  ob- 
servable, the  narrow  valley  running  north  and 
south,  and  separating  a  line  of  chalk  cliffs  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Bukeya  from  the  hard 
dolomite  beds  of  the  main  chain.  It  is,  in  fact, 
evidence  of  a  fault  or  sudden  fold  in  the  strata, 
the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  unsuspected.  Advancing  north,  we 
find  a  broad  basin  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
which  Jericho  stands ;  which  has  an  exact 
counterpart  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  The 
same  contortion  of  strata  is  remarkable,  and 
the  higher  level  is  occupied  by  beds  of  a  reddish 
marl,  and  of  the  famous  stink-stone  or  bitu- 
minous limestone ;  evidence  that  at  this  early 
geological  period  a  lake  existed  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  present  Dead  Sea. 
From  this  point  we  succeeded  in  tracing  an  an- 
cient shore  line  at  a  level  equal  to  the  second 
step  on  the  west  shore  for  a  distance  of  over 
twenty  miles  up  the  valley.  Thence  a  narrow 
gorge,  with  strata  less  violently  contorted,  ex- 
tends for  some  ten  miles.  The  valley  then 
broadens  again ;  and  the  shore  deposits  and 
red  marl  reappear  and  extend  along  the  side  of 
the  upper  basin  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
I  have  submitted  these  observaticms  to  profes- 
sional geologists;  and  their  opinion  confirms 
that  which  I  formed  upon  the  spot — that  the 
Jordan  valley  was  caused  by  a  sudden  and 
probably  violent  depression  in  times  subsequent 
to  the  late  cretaceous  period ;  that  it  presented 
at  first  a  chain  of  great  lakes ;  and  that  no  less 
than  three  levels  for  these  lakes  are  to  be 
found,  the  area  of  the  most  ancient  being  the 
greatest.' 


It  is  highly  probable  that  the  depression 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  is  such  that  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,300 
feet  below  that  of-  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  is 
still  slowly  increasing,  may  be  due  to 
volcanic  action  in  Galilee  and  the  Lejja. 
The  date  of  activity  in  this  district  is  not 
accurately  known.  It  is,  at  all  events,  as 
late  as  the  tertiary  age.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  one  of  the  latest  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  physical  geology 
bears  witness  to  the  comparatively  recent 
operation  of  forces  on  a  scale  now  unusual, 
although  probably  by  no  means  rare  in.  ear- 
lier geologic  time. 

In  Mr.  Haughton's  little  book,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  some  other  text- 
books that  wax  bears  to  honey,  or  the  work 
of  the  bee  to  that  of  the  ant,  all  the  collect- 
ed store  having  passed  through  the  alembic 
of  a  reflective  mind,  the  question  of  geologi- 
cal time  is  thus  stated  : — 

'  Any  person  who  has  paid  even  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  science  of  geology  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  our  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  age  in  this  science  is  con- 
fined to  relative  age,  and  that  with  respect  to 
absolute  age  we  have  little  or  no  real  informa- 
tion ;  and  in  this  absence  of  positive  knowledge 
as  to  the  absolute  age  of  rocks,  geologists  have 
sometimes  indulged  in  the  wildest  and  most 
extraordinary  statements  and  speculations.' 
(P.  79.) 

'  That  the  advent  of  man,'  says  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, 'took  place  very  much  earlier  than  our 
forefathers  imagined,  is  a  point  about  which 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever ;  and  al- 
though this  conclusion  is  repugnant  to  many 
minds  of  a  conservative  nature  who  are  unable 
to  receive  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  conclusion  which  is  fully 
established  as  true.  .  .  .  This  we  do  know, 
that  man  lived  in  this  country  and  throughout 
Western  Europe  with  the  lion  and  hairy  ele- 
phant, the  hyaena  and  woolly  rhinoceros.  .  .  . 
In  his  weapons  of  warfare  and  of  the  chase  he 
resembled  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  Arctic 
seas ;  and,  judging  from  the  associated  animals, 
he  probably  lived  in  an  age  when  continental 
conditions  and  higher  mountains  produced 
much  greater  extremes  of  climate  than  are 
found  in  the  same  countries  now.  .  .  .  Although 
we  cannot  assign  a  date  to  his  first  appear- 
ance, we  must  refer  him  to  a  period  so  remote 
that  wide  valleys  have  been  scooped  out,  and 
whole  races  of  animals  exterminated,  since  his 
time ;  but  how  long  it  took  to  bring  this  about 
we  cannot  yet  tell.'  * 

In  fact,  as  part  of  a  view  at  once  modest 
and  profound,  of  the  great  series  of  au- 
thentic monumental  records  which  are   in- 

*  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  432. 
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scribed  on  the  stony  leaves  of  the  succes- 
sive strata  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  ques- 
tion of  lonfrer  or  shorter  time  becomes  com- 
paratively unimportant.  We  liave  not,  at 
present  at  least,  the  means  of  translatini; 
geological  into  astronomical  time.  We 
oujjht  not  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
such  a  relation,  a  key  to  which  we  may  per- 
haps hereafter  discover  ;  but  at  all  events 
such  value  is  but  small,  in  comparison  with 
tliat  of  the  main  features  of  the  teachinrj  of 
the  rocks.  While  one  school  of  naturalists 
is  verv  anxious  to  convince  the  world  that 
everythina^  is  as  it  must  have  unavoidably 
been,  and  that  organic  nature  has  organized 
itself,  we  must  confess  that  a  loftier  con- 
ception of  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
pala>ontologic  record  seems  to  us  both  more 
rational  and  more  noble.  That  the  mighty 
maze  is  not  without  a  plan,  can  only  be  de- 
nied by  those  who  lose  their  way  in  the  laby- 
rinth. That  the  plan  made  itself  is  not, 
to  our  view,  a  very  rational  theory.  The 
greater  the  delicacy  of  self-adaptation,  as 
evinced  in  the  history  of  any  specific  form, 
to  changing  conditions,  the  higher,  it  seems 
to  us,  must  be  the  idea  formed  of  the  power 
:md  wisdom  under  the  exercise  of  which  the 
parent  form  first  had  being,  and  the  steady 
progress  was  effected.  In  our  limited  capa- 
city for  knowledge  it  may  seem  less  w-on- 
derful  that  a  man  should  be  the  descendant 
of  a  fish  or  of  a  sponge  than  that  his  first 
parent  should  have  stood  upright  and  con- 
versed with  his  Maker.  But  the  incapacity 
for  self-origination  is  not  more  obvious  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  formative  power  as  exterior  to 
the  living  form,  the  humbler  the  first  nu- 
cleus of  life,  the  more  prescient  and  potent 
must  the  exercise  of  that  formative  power 
appear  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  efficacy  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection,  as  the  law  accounting 
for  the  development  of  all  existing  forms  of 
life,  has  been  implicitly  abandoned  by  the 
author  of  the  theory.  The  admission  of 
the  power  of  sexual  selection,  as  some  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  disciples  have  more  or  less 
dimly  perceived,  is  fatal  to  the  unity  of  the 
former  theory.  If  an  organ  or  a  quality  be 
of  use  to  the  animal,  as  the  trunk  to  the 
elephant,  it  is  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  the  snouts  of  successive  ele- 
phants, because  such  gi'owth  was  a  conveni- 
ence, and  the  longer-snouted  creature  ob- 
tained food  with  more  ease  than  the  shorter- 
snouted  one.  Were  this  the  case,  we 
should  expect  that,  mstead  of  finding  at  this 
period  of  time  the  varied  lips  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  peccary,  the  horse,  and  even  the 
hog,  we  should  find  the  most  useful  general 


type  to  have  been  attained  by  a  common 
pachyderm  snout.  The  result  of  natural 
selection,  if  it  were  so  potent  an  influence  as 
its  believers  urge,  would  be,  in  our  opinion, to 
produce  unity  rather  than  diversity  of  type. 
The  whole  order  of  pala>ontological  develop- 
ment evinces  an  increase  in  diversity  of 
form  and  in  specialisation  of  function.  Nat- 
ural selection,  we  apprehend,  would  be  a 
more  tenal)le  hypothesis  if  the  order  of  suc- 
cession were  absolutely  inverted.  However 
that  may  be,  when  the  action  of  a  second 
independent  principle  is  introduced,  the 
value  of  the  first,  as  a  sole  or  even  as  a  con- 
trolling element,  is  destroyed.  The  tail  of 
the  humming-bird  or  of  the  peacock  has 
been  of  no  advantage  to  the  creature  in  pro- 
curing food.  It  must  rather  have  been  an 
obstacle  than  otherwise  to  its  pursuit  of  sus- 
tenance, or  to  its  care  of  its  young.  When 
asked  how  this,  and  other  useless  beauties 
of  the  organic  Avorld,  have  come  into  being, 
Ave  are  therefore  referred  to  the  principle  of 
'  sexual  selection.'  Hen  humming-birds 
and  hen  pea-fowl  have  so  long  and  so  stead- 
fastly admired  tufted  and  ocellated  tails  in 
their  mates,  that  the  birds  better  provided 
in  this  way  than  their  fellows  have  always 
had  the  choice  of  the  strongest  hens  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  have  grown 
their  tails  to  their  actual  development. 

AVith  regard  to  this,  however,  the  same 
doubt  occurs  about  the  major  proposition 
that  arose  in  the  former  case.  Is  it  likely 
that  there  should  have  been  such  a  steady 
sexual  taste  ?  All  our  experience,  Avhether 
of  the  human  race  or  of  the  animal  tribes, 
points  in  the  opposite  direction.  What 
care  the  breeders  of  pigeons  have  to  take  to 
provide  against  an  aberrant  sexual  selection 
in  the  hen  birds  of  valuable  varieties  ! 
How  often  a  pure-bred  tumbler,  or  pouter, 
or  fan-tail  Avill  select  some  absolute  mongrel 
for  a  mate,  rather  than  delight  in  the  nobil- 
ity of  her  own  blood,  if  the  chance  be  pos- 
sible !  Do  Ave  find  that  black  beards,  or 
brown  beards,  or  red  beards,  are  developed 
amongst  ourselves  by  the  steady  effect  of 
feminine  admiration  ?  Do  Ave  find,  as  a 
rule,  that  like  does  select  like  ?  Are  not 
the  majority  of  instances  just  the  reverse  ? 
Does  not  the  small  man  admire  the  stately 
Avoman,  the  dark  man  admire  the  golden  or 
flaxen  blonde,  the  negro  Avorship  the  Avhite 
Avoman  ?  Sexual  taste,  so  far  as  we  know, 
if  not  absolutely  capricious,  is  rather  awak- 
ened by  unlikeness  than  by  likeness.  Its 
tendency,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  therefore 
not  to  form  permanent  varieties,  but  to 
obliterate  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  this  vicAV  is 
erroneous.     Let  us  admit,  as  matter  of  hy- 
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pothesis,  that  the  secular  development  of 
the  most  useful  structure,  from  the  very  fact 
of  its  utility,  tends  to  produce,  and  not  to 
diminish  variety.  Let  us  admit  also,  under 
the  same  reserve,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
mutual  admiration  of  the  sexes  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  production  and  maintenance 
of  distinct  varieties  of  form,  and  not  in  that 
of  rendering  permanent  an  average  or  com- 
mon type.  How  do  these  opposite  laws  ac- 
cord in  their  operation  ?  Two  primary 
influences  are  said  to  be  at  Avork  ;  the  one 
is  utility,  the  other  caprice.  To  ascertain 
the  working  of  the  first,  we  have  only  to 
discover  what  is  actually  useful  for  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life,  but  to  the 
second  we  have  no  key.  The  origin  of  the 
sexual  admiration,  leading  to  sexual  selec- 
tion, is  absolutely  obscure.  Utility  it  is 
not,  for  in  that  case  the  hypothesis  of  natu- 
ral selection  would  be  brought  into  play. 
Whence  does  this  useless  emotion,  which 
plays  so  powerful  and  so  perplexing  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  varieties,  spring  ?  To  say 
that  it  is  pure  caprice  does  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter much.  A  personal,  automatic, incalculable 
element  is  admitted  to  exist  alongside  of  the 
rational,  calculable,  iron  force  of  utility. 
What  is  this  but  to  destroy  the  whole  logi- 
cal value  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  if  these 
two  forces,  the  certain  and  the  uncertain, 
the  calculable  and  the  incalculable,  do  coexist 
and  interfere,  the  problem  of  the  resolution 
of  such  forces  is  utterly  insoluble.  The  eye 
is  struck  by  a  graceful  form  or  by  a  brilliant 
colour.  The  old-fashioned  philosopher  rec- 
ognises in  this  one  of  the  countless  embodi- 
ments of  those  ideas  of  grace  and  of  beauty 
which  he  believes  to  be  part  of  a  certain 
ideal  excellence,  after  which  the  order  of 
nature  has  been  framed.  The  philosopher 
of  the  new  school  quietly  tells  him  that 
such  a  notion  is  nonsense.  *  No  shadow  of 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  belief  that 
variations  were  intentionally  and  specially 
guided.'  Necessity,  or  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, caused  all  variations,  except  those 
which  were  due  to  the  fancy  of  the  variants. 
If  you  ask  how  that  fancy  arose,  there  is  no 
reply.  Thus,  if  an  organ  or  a  develop- 
ment be  of  utility,  it  is  due  to  natural 
selection  ;  otherwise  it  is  due  to  sexual  se- 
lection. If  it  be  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
useful,  and  how  far  only  beautiful  or  quaint, 
it  is  doubtful  to  which  cause  it  is  due.  It 
is  also  altogether  unknown  what  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  second  asserted  cause  of  modifi- 
cation. And  this  is  called  a  philosophic 
view  of  the  automatic  development  of  the 
organic  world  ! 

The  author  of  '  Scepticism  in.  Geology  ' 


has  not  refen-ed  to  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments yet  adduced  against  what  is  called 
the  uniformitarian  theory.  Geology,  what- 
ever be  its  actual  advance,  is  but  one 
branch  of  natural  science.  Not  only  must 
any  sound  geological  theory,  therefore,  be 
in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  truths 
of  natural  philosophy,  but  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  those  more  general  and  more  cer- 
tain data  Avhich  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
physicist  and  by  the  physical  astronomer. 
The  address  delivered  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  Glasgow  (Feb.  27,  1868),  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  '  On  Geological  Time,'  has 
laid  down  certain  lines  and  limits  which  no 
reasonable  speculator  can  attempt  to  over- 
step. By  reasoning  as  lucid  as  that  of  the 
Principia  itself.  Sir  William  has  demonstra- 
ted the  fact  that  a  secular  retardation  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  caused  by  the  tides. 
A  second  and  independent  proof  that  geo- 
logical time  is  limited,  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  heat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper  '  On 
Geological  Dynamics,'  by  the  same  author, 
read  to  the  same  audience  on  February  19, 
1869.  In  this,  Professor  Huxley's  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (Feb. 
19,  1869)  is  submitted  to  a  damaging,  or 
rather  totally  destructive,  criticism.  From 
these  masterly  papers  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  enormous  demands  on  time  made 
by  the  uniformitarian  geologists,  so  far 
from  being  based  on  any  observed  pheno- 
mena, are  irreconcilable  v.  ith  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  physical  law.  Almost 
everything,  in  fact,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  erosive,  transporting,  and  upheav- 
ing actions  of  nature  were  formerly  far  more 
active  than  is  now  the  case.  One  thing 
alone  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  The  contrast  is  thus  stated  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  :  '  The  limitation  of  geo- 
logical periods,  imposed  by  physical  sci- 
ence, cannot,  of  course,  disprove  the  hypo- 
thesis of  transmutation  of  species.  But  it 
does  seem  sufficient  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
that  transmutation  has  taken  place  through 
"  descent  with  modification  by  natural 
selection."  '  The  only  necessity  for  the 
assumption  that  '  a  far  longer  period  than 
300,000,000  years  has  elapsed  since  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  secondary  period  '*  is  to  give 
time  for  the  operation  of  that  law,  which 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
which  is  thus  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  well-known  and  established  principles 
of  natural  science. 

We  take  leave  of  the  theory  of  self-crea- 
tion. It  is  not  by  the  insertion,  three  or 
four  times  in  every  page,    of   the   words, 

*  Origin  of  Species,  ed.  1859,  p.  387. 
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*  by  the  process  of  natural  selection, '  that 
the  existence  of  any  such  process  can  be 
proved.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  bet- 
ter proof  has  been  adduced.  Confessedly, 
not  a  siji!j;le  ])crtinent  observation  can  be 
cited  in  l)L-half  of  the  fantasy.  Variations, 
where  their  history  is  known,  have  been  due 
to  the  action  of  controlling  will.  The  de- 
duction made  from  the  fact  is,  that  variabil- 
ity proves  the  absence  of  controllinij;-  will. 
There  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  the  action 
of  such  a  law  as  that  of  selection,  if  it  ex- 
isted, would  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
known  to  have  occurred — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  would  have  tended  to  diminish,  in- 
stead of  to  produce,  differences.  The  only 
assumed  advantage  of  the  imaginary  law, 
its  aptness  to  account  for  facts,  is  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  enforced  supplement  of  the 
equally  imaginary  law  of  sexual  selection, 
which  is  also  supposed  to  have  worked  in  a 
direction  contraiy  to  observation.  Finally, 
the  attempt  to  obtain  elbow-room  for  the 
operation  of  natural  selection  has  driven  its 
supporters  to  assume  an  invariability  in  cos- 
mical  action,  and  a  secular  permanence  of 
existing  conditions,  Avhich  are  inconsistent 
with  known  data  of  natural  science,  and  are 
pronounced  impossible  alike  by  the  astron- 
omer and  the  physicist. 

Space  now  fails  for  the  pursuit  of  an  in- 
vestigation to  which  the  utterances  of  the 
geologist  and  of  the  naturalist  equally  in- 
vite. A  sketch  of  the  order  of  nature,  not 
in  the  organic  world  alone,  but  exhibiting 
how,  so  far  back  as  the  stony  records  of  the 
past  have  been  deciphered,  certain  great 
laws  of  fitness  and  of  progress  have  oper- 
ated with  unvarying  force,  demands  more 
room  than  remains  now  available  even  for 
the  most  elementary  outline.  The  general 
thesis,  that  as  far  back  as  organic  relics  can 
be  identified  there  has  been  a  perfect  adap- 
tation of  type  or  form  of  being  to  habitat 
and  to  condition,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
the  paleontologist.  Neither  will  he  deny 
that,  during  a  succession  of  changes  which 
cannot  be  as  yet  in  any  way  measured  by 
a.stronomic  time,  there  has  prevailed  the 
same  law  of  increase  in  specialisation  of 
function.  The  earlier  animals  were  at  once 
more  complex  and  more  simple  than  the 
later  tribes.  They  were  more  complex, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  germs  or  in- 
dications of  organs,  of  which  the  develop- 
ments have  been  wrought  out,  in  fuller  de- 
tail, in  particular  tribes  of  later  origin.  They 
were  more  simple,  inasmuch  as  they  pos- 
sessed no  organ  so  specially  fitted  for  one 
sole  function  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the 
later  births  of  time.  Thus  the  fish  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  foreshadowed,  and  may 


perhaps  have  been  the  ancestors  of,  not  only 
the  bony  fish  of  modern  seas,  but  of  the  rep- 
tiles of  the  Permian  and  Lias  rocks,  and 
perhaps  of  the  two  i^reat  sub-classes  of  air- 
breathing  quadrupeds  that  now  inhabit  the 
old  and  the  new  worlds.  Mr.  l)arwin  will 
not  be  the  last  to  admit  that  anatomical  re- 
search has  traced  forecasts  of  the  structure  of 
the  whale,  of  the  crocodile,  of  the  salmon, 
of  the  platypus,  and  even  of  the  kangaroo, 
in  the  cartilaginous  masters  of  the  ancient 
deep.  From  our  point  of  view  it  would 
have  been  to  be  expected  that  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  would  have  tended 
rather  to  maintain,  and  perhaps  to  inten- 
sify, the  general  faculties  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous fish,  than  to  split  up  its  descendants 
into  the  various  tribes  we  have  named  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  subdivisions  ranging  to  an 
almost  infinite  degree  of  variation.  It  will 
be  replied  that  the  latter  has  been  the  course 
that  has  actually  occurred.  That  is  so,  no 
doubt.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  To  many 
persons  it  will  appear  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  actual  history  of  organic  forms  is 
the  negation  of  the  action  of  any  such  prin- 
ciple, .at  all  events  as  a  controlling  law. 

It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to  the  con- 
siderations which  led  us  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  arguments  of  the 
author  of  '  Scepticism  in  Geology, '  to  point 
out.  the  remarkable  coincidence — hitherto, 
we  apprehend,  by  no  means  duly  described 
— between  the  succession  of  conditions 
through  W'hich  our  planet  has  passed  since 
it  was  tenanted  by  living  beings,  and  those 
ancient  and  venerable  Hebrew  records 
which,  at  a  time  when  geology  was  un- 
dreamed of,  mapped  out  the  sequence  of 
the  days  of  creation.  The  geological  rec- 
ord, as  usually  studied,  ascends  like  a 
pedigree.  We  commence  with  the  organic 
forms  of  to-day,  and  go  back  to  those  of 
yesterday,  and  then  to  those  of  the  remoter 
past.  For  our  present  object  we  must  re- 
verse this  order,  and,  giving  only  the  head- 
ings of  the  successive  chapters,  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  self-rerorded  his- 
tory of  the  planet  Earth  comprises  a  long 
period  to  which  the  name,  now  known  to 
be  by  no  means  accurate,  of  the  Azoic 
period  has  been  given.  The  soUd  surface 
of  the  earth  then  presented  a  crystalline 
nucleus.  From  the  primary  and  unstratified 
materials  of  the  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
greenstone,  and  trappean  rocks — substances 
closely  akin  to  the  lava  of  to-day — the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  slates, 
sands,  and  conglomerates  were  formed  by 
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the  conflicting  forces  of  nature.  If  we  use 
the  language  of  D'Orbigny  and  the  French 
geologists,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
term  '  upheaval '  may  be  relative,  and  may 
denote  such  action  as  is  now  going  on,  or 
at  all  events  has  comparatively  recently 
taken  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as 
well  as  that  of  which  Monte  Nuovo  gives  us 
an  example,  within  late  historic  times,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At  the 
time  of  Avhich  we  speak,  then,  the  moun 
tain  range  of  La  Vendee  was  upheaved. 
Ten  thousand  feet  of  thickness  attained  by 
the  Cambrian  beds  attest  the  immense  du^ 
ration  of  this  first,  comparatively  lifeless, 
period.  The  astronomical  elements  of  form 
and  movement  seem  to  have  been  almost 
the  only  features  that  were  common  to  the 
earth  of  this  first  day  and  that  of  our 
own  time.  Volcanic  and  thermic,  rather 
than  organic,  agency,  came  into  energetic 
play  when  the  light  was  first  divided  from 
the  darkness. 

A  vast  oceanic  period  succeeds.  An 
aerial  atmosphere  and  an  aqueous  robe  sur- 
rounded the  no  longer  lifeless  earth.  The 
great  groups  of  the  plaeoid  and  ganoid 
fishes  ranged  the  seas  which  deposited  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Too;ether 
with  animal  forms  of  aquatic  respiration  and 
primary  simplicity,  existed  large  and  heav- 
ily armed  fishes,  creatures  of  which  the  rep- 
tile affinities  Avere  so  apparent  to  Linnaeus 
that  he  classed  the  few  remaining  species  as 
Amphibia  nantia,  animals  which  afforded 
in  their  structure  the  promise  of  future 
forms  of  a  higher  and  more  varied  life. 
Such  as  they  were,  they  Avere  the  fit  lords 
of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  ocean,'  of 
their  day.  Plinlimmon  and  Snowdon 
rocks  ;  sands,  limes,  and  conglomerates  ; 
siliceous,  quartzose,  and  slaty  strata  ;  sands, 
marls,  and  tilestones,  forming  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  Devonian  series,  mark  the 
dividing  of  the  Avatcrs  from  the  waters  of 
the  terrestrial  and  the  aerial  oceans. 

The  third  period,  divided  from  the  preced- 
ing by  the  upheaval  of  the  Ballons,  Avit- 
nessed  the  deposit  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, of  the  millstone  grit,  and  of  the  coal 
measures.  The  latter  Avere  the  scene  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  vegetation.  The  labour  of 
the  miner  has  brought  to  light  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  dry  land  had  appeared  and 
brought  fortli  grass,  and  herb,  and  tree. 
Animal  life,  of  air-breathing  structure,  Avas 
not  Avanting  amid  the  giant  forests.  In- 
sects flitted  beneath  their  shade.  A  terres- 
trial fauna,  as  Avell  as  a  terrestrial  fiora — 
if  the  term  may  include  cryptogamic  vege- 
tation— testifies  to  the  activity  of  terrestrial 


life  during  the  great  carboniferous  period  of 
the  earth's  history. 

A  new  series  of  organic  forms  is  intro- 
duced in  the  fourth  great  geological  day, 
separated  from  the  preceding  period  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  North  of  England  range  of 
mountains.  Climates,  and  seasons,  and 
tides,  and  Avinds,  to  some  extent  resembling 
those  of  our  own  time,  have  left  marks  of 
their  course  during  this  long  herpetiferous 
period.  The  permian  and  triassic  rocks, 
the  lias,  and  the  oolite,  are  all  characterised 
by  the  predominance  of  reptile  forms. 
Gigantic  saurians  swam,  and  Avaded,  and 
crawled,  and  Avalked,  and  even  flcAv.  Forma 
Avhich  noAv  defy  the  anatomist  to  rank  in 
existing  classes — feathered  reptiles,  birds 
with  tails  like  squirrels — marked  this  stage 
of  protochthonic  existence.  Insect  life  was 
busy.  Probably  at  no  geologic  epoch  were 
the  ideas  of  change,  of  progress,  of  devel- 
opment, and  of  an  immense,  and  not  A'ery 
dimly  indicated,  future,  so  distinctly 
Avrought  out  in  the  fauna  of  our  planet. 
Reptile  life,  the  animal  life  which  of  all 
kinds  is  most  directly  dependent  on  the 
sun,  active  in  his  rays,  and  torpid  in  his 
absence,  reigned  over  earth  on  the  fourth 
day. 

The  upheaval  of  the  Cote  d'Or  ushers  in 
the  fifth  great  day.  The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  epoch  has  not  hitherto  been 
pointed  out.  It  Avas  a  second  oceanic  period. 
It  comprised  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the 
chalk,  of  the  Purbeck  and  Hastings  beds, 
of  the  Weald  clay,  the  gault,  and  the  green 
sand.  During  this  epoch  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly.  The  characteristic  inhab- 
itants of  the  modern  seas  and  rivers,  the 
cycloid  and  ctenoid  fish — the  bony  fishes, 
quite  distinct  in  their  anatomy  from  the  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  such  as  the  sharks  and  rays, 
Avhich  Avere  the  children  of  an  older  ocean 
— noAV  first  appeared.  Remains  of  birds 
occur  in  the  chalk,  although  they  are,  as  is 
natural  in  marine  deposits,  rare.  Great 
fish  moved  in  the  Avaters,  and  fowl  flew 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven. 

The  Pyrenees  form  the  mountain  barrier, 
the  upheaA^al  of  Avhich  marks  the  limit  be- 
tAveen  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  day.  We 
have  noAV  reached  the  Kainozoic  strata. 
Mammalia  appear  on  the  scene.  Cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  herald  the  advent  of  man, 
AVe  can  now  trace  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  that  Avell-ordered  development  of  Avhich 
Ave  have  only  collected  fcAV  and  distant 
relics  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  scene. 
The  action  of  the   same    law,   however,   is 
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perceptible.  Permanence  of  type,  coexist- 
ing with  modification  of  detail,  appears  to 
be  the  central  rule  of  organic  development. 
That  modification  of  detail  is  continually  in 
the  direction  of  increased  specialisation  of 
function.  Forms  and  organs  of  general,  are 
replaced  by  those  of  special,  utility.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  during  any  great  in- 
organic revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
earth  is  not  matter  of  wonder.  As  the  am- 
phibious and  lacertine  forms  of  life  delight  in 
the  muddy  confines  of  land  and  water,  so 
we  can  imagine  that  a  period  of  vast  paludic 
life,  when  the  dry  land  was  only  commenc- 
ing its  consolidation,  and  marsh  and  swamp, 
covered  with  cryptogamic  vegetation,  spread 
over  vast  areas  of  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
were  especially  suitable  for  that  vigorous  ac- 
tivity of  lacertine  forms  which  we  know  to 
have  then  existed.  But  it  should  be  need- 
less to  point  out  the  old  fallacy  of  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc.  AVith  the  drying  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gradual  attainment  of  its  ac- 
tual pliysical  condition,  the  increase  in  de- 
tail and  speciality  of  function  of  its  animal 
inhabitants  has,  in  point  of  fact,  coexisted. 
It  does  not  follow  that  it  was  thus  pro- 
duced ;  and  many  of  the  later  phenomena 
of  the  varieties  of  species  are  not  altogether 
consistent  with  such  an  hypothesis. 

If  the  strata  of  which  we  have  spoken  as 
naturally  divided  into  six  great  systems,  or 
days,  be  graphically  anvinged  and  drawn  to 
scale,  an  approach  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
remarkable  law  of  sequence  Avill  at  once 
catch  the  eye.  It  is  one  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  is  well  known  as  Bode's  law 
of  planetary  di-stances.  We  desire  to  speak 
with  all  due  reserve.  We  arc  hardly  in  a 
position  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  ;  for  our  measurements  of  the  differ- 
ent strata  are  as  yet  so  few,  and  so  strictly 
local,  that  no  geologist  can  give  a  reliable 
section  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
showing  the  average  thickness  of  the  suc- 
cessive strata  of  deposit.  But  with  this 
caution  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  diminution  of  deposit,  and 
tluis,  probably,  to  that  of  lapse  of  time, 
somewhat  approaching  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  spaces  between  the  planets  diminish  as 
they  approach  the  sun.  The  strata  of  the 
first  system  before  described  afford  a  known 
depth  of  52,800  feet.  Those  of  the  second 
have  been  estimated  at  a  little  over  27,000 
feet.  The  carboniferous  systems,  as  before 
limited,  have  a  total  depth  of  13,650  feet. 
The  herpetiferous  group  of  rocks  is  more 
than  8,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  cretace- 
ous system  has  been  measured  at  3,350  feet. 
As  to  this  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  de- 
posit of   the  nature  of   the   chalk,   which 


modern  research  has  shown  to  be  at  this 
moment  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  some  regions,  will  be  far  slower  in  its  ac- 
cretion than  mechanical  deposits,  such  as 
those  of  sands,  limes,  and  clays.  The  ter- 
tiary strata  have  been  measured  at  1,350 
feet  in  depth.  AVe  must  repeat  the  caution 
that  these  measurements  are  not  offered  as 
a  true  average  of  the  depths  of  the  succes- 
sive systems  mentioned.  But  they  are 
figures  taken  without  alteration  from  the 
best  estimates  and  measurements  as  yet 
published.  It  is  possible  that  more  ex- 
tended information  may  show  that  no  such 
regular  decrease  as  is  intimated  actually 
prevails.  But  the  subject  is  not  unworthy 
of  attention,  and,  whether  such  a  relation 
hereafter  prove  to  hold  good  or  not,  it  will 
have  been  no  waste  of  time  to  enquire  into 
the  actual  sequence,  and  into  the  approach 
to  an  estimate  of  time  which  may  be  based 
on  the  naeasurement  of  depths. 

As  to  the  general  theory  of  the  advance 
in  development  of  animal  life,  from  crea- 
tures not  only  inhabiting  but  breathing 
water,  through  those  of  mixed  abode  and 
double  respiration,  to  land-walking,  air- 
breathing  quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  and  to 
the  tribes  that  sport  in  the  air  itself,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  or  question.  The  one 
point  to  which  it  is  most  important  to  call 
attention  is,  that  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment has  not  been  what  may  be  called 
purely  mechanical.  It  has  been  in  waves  or 
bounds.  In  the  very  earliest  times,  when, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  air-breathing  crea- 
ture existed  on  o\ir  planet,  and  when  most  of 
the  water-breathing  tribes  were  of  very  low 
and  simple  organisatipn,  the  cartilaginous 
fish  .showed  a  complexity  and  perfection  of 
structure  which  is  quite  incompatible  with 
the  idea  that  a  general  self-development 
was  the  law  of  nature.  So  again  in  the  her- 
petiferous period.  The  swimming,  wading, 
and  flying  dragons  of  the  fourth  geologic 
day — the  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and 
pterodactyls  of  the  trias,  lias,  and  oolite 
seas  and  marshes,  contain  developments  of 
the  reptile  type  far  higher  than  any  now 
existing  in  life.  In  families  as  well  as  in 
classes,  the  geological  record  shows,  even 
from  its  present  imperfectly  collected  data, 
that  growth,  progress,  culmination,  and  de- 
cay have  been  the  general  law  which  each 
group  of  animal  forms  has  successively 
obeyed.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested by  an  ingenious  friend,  we  are  our-i 
selves  living  in  the  seventh  day  or  period  of 
the  creation,  the  evening  of  which  has  not 
yet  closed  on  the  destinies  of  the  globe. 

The  more  patient,   exhaustive,  and  pro- 
found the  study  given  to  these  records  of 
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nature,  the  more  fully  may  we  expect  to 
understand  the  great  secular  and  structural 
laws  under  which  the  development  of  or- 
ganic life  has  taken  place.  So  sensible  are 
we  of  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  positive  geological  knowledge  already 
attained,  and  that  which  we  may  hope  here- 
after to  grasp,  that  we  had  some  hesitation 
in  calling  attention  to  a  parallel,  which  is 
certainly  very  striking,  between  the  book 
of  nature  and  another  record  of  primitive 
tradition.  We  can  only  submit  it  for  fur- 
ther illustration  and  verification.  But  even 
in  this  hypothetical  form  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  value.  It  may  serve  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  fear  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  research.  Truth  is  one, 
although  truths  and  facts  are  innumerable. 
He  is  not  only  a  bold  but  a  foolish  man 
who  thinks  that  he  has  grasped  so  central  a 
truth  that  all  other  knowledge  must  group 
itself  around,  and  in  subservience  to,  his 
theory.  If  anything  be  known,  really  and 
fully  appreciated,  no  freshly  acquired  por- 
tion of  knowledge  can  disturb  or  invalidate 
that  treasured  verity.  When  contradiction 
seems  to  arise,  the  cause  is  not  that  the 
facts  observed  are  delusive,  but  that  our 
observation  of  those  facts  is  imperfect. 
Even  if  a  truth  be  held,  after  long  research, 
with  a  grasp  which  seems  indisputable,  a 
new  discovery,  without  discrediting  the 
former  study,  may  show  how  far  it  was 
from  being  exhaustive.  The  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  different  refractive  powers 
of  various  transparent  bodies,  were  patiently 
investigated  by  Newton.  His  was  a  theory 
of  light  founded  on  true  observations,  be- 
fore the  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer  were  de- 
tected in  the  spectrum.  Who  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  probability  of  the  latter 
discovery  ?  Still  more,  who  could  have 
dreamed  of  its  results  ?  To  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  lines  of  no  light  we  owe  our 
possession  of  a  knowledge  which  Auguste 
Comte  declared  to  be  unattainable  by  man, 
and  which  it  was  therefore  a  waste  of  time 
to  pursue — a  knowledge  of  definite  facts  of 
sidereal  astronomy.  We  now  know  some- 
thing, thanks  to  the  spectroscope,  even  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  some  of  the 
fixed  stars,  as  well  as  of  the  speed  and  the 
direction  of  their  secular  motion  in  space. 
Would  Newton  have  dreaded  this  discovery 
lest  it  should  have  interfered  with  his  views 
as  to  light,  or  with  his  fame  as  the  analyst 
of  the  spectrum  ?  If  the  religious  man  fails 
to  sympathise  with  those  who  labour  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  positive  science,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  religious,  but  because  he 
is  unscientific.  His  fear,  in  inner  truth, 
must  arise,  not  from  the  force,  but  from  the 


half-unconscious  weakness,  of  his  religious 
convictions. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Letters  of  Thomas  Ershine, 
of  Linlathen.   2  vols.    Edinburgh:  1877. 

2.  Memorials  of  John  M'Leod  Ca^njjbeU, 
D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don: 1877. 

3.  Memoir  of  Bishop  Alexander  Ewing, 
D.C.L.  By  Alexander  J.  Ross,  D.D. 
London  :  1877. 

It  has  been  sometimes  made  a  reproach 
to  Scotland*  that  its  theological  creed  is  of 
the  same  uniform  Calvinistic  type.  The 
implied  reproach  has  been  held  by  others 
as  a  compliment,  and  the  Avonder  has  been 
expressed  that  a  people  so  united  in  relig- 
ious faith  should  be  so  bitterly  rent  by  ec- 
clesiastical divisions.  The  Southern  mind, 
looking  at  the  surface  of  theological  opinion 
and  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the 
three  churches  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
population  adhere,  is  naturally  astonished 
that  these  churches  should  remain  separate. 
But  both  the  reproach  and  the  compliment 
fail  in  gauging  the  full  character  of  tliQ  na- 
tional thought  and  feeling.  Social  and  ec- 
clesiastical rather  than  theological  pi'inciples 
have  always  been  the  chief  causes  of  Scot- 
tish '  disruptions  ;'*  and  the  apparent  uni- 
formity of  belief  has  always  covered  deep- 
lying  veins  of  thought  quite  at  variance  with 
Calvinism  or  what  passes  for  Calvinism. 
Contrast,  rather  than  uniformity,  might  be 
said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  thought 
and  life  of  Scotland  all  through  its  history, 
from  the  days,  to  go  no  further  back,  when 
Queen  Mary  and  John  Knox  confronted 
each  other  in  Holyrood,  to  the  days,  to 
come  no  further  down,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Thomas  Chalmers  represented, 
with  a  like  rarity  of  genius,  different  sides 
of  the  national  mind  and  character.  There 
are  few  national  histories,  in  fact,  more 
marked  by  picturesque  contrasts.  If  it  be 
said  that  Queen  Mary  was  half  a  French- 
woman, and  stands  opposed  to  Knox  in  vir- 
tue of  her  French  rather  than  her  Scottish 
qualities,  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  at 
least  as  much  a  Scotchman  as  the  great  re- 

*  In  one  of  the  volames  at  the  liead  of  this 
article  this  idea  is  very  well  expressed.  '  Peers 
and  lairds  choose  Episcopacy  ;  professional  men 
and  farmers  choose  an  Established  Presbytery, 
and  the  shopocracy  a  free  Presbyterianism. 
Thus  it  now  is  in  Scotland,  and  thus  it  will  be 
in  England  (if  disestablishment  takes  place). 
It  is  a  matter  of  "clothes"  after  all.' — Emng's 
Memoir,  p.  498. 
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former — he  supposed  himself  the  very  type 
of  a  Scotchman,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
fling  in  the  face  of  one  of  Knox's  friends 
the  scornful  taunt,  '  Ne  sit  peregrinus  curi- 
osus  in  aliena  republica. '  Yet  what  a  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  antagonistic  qualities 
the  men  are  !  The  chivalrous  Montrose 
and  the  crafty  Argyle,  the  saintly  Ruther- 
furd,  the  equally  saintly  Leighton,  Robert 
Burns  and  James  Beattie,  John  Wilson,  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  all  arc  equally  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  and  yet  how  diversified  is 
the  background  of  thought,  not  to  speak  of 
mere  personality,  that  they  represent  !  Uni- 
formity of  creed,  uniformity  of  intellectual 
temperament,  is  so  little  Avhat  these  and 
many  other  names — all  equally  Scottish — 
suggest,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
close-observing  of  American  authors  once 
said  to  the  writer  that,  never  having  visited 
Scotland  and  only  knowing  it  by  its  litera- 
ture, he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  broad  diflferences  which  it  presented  ; 
how  the  same  country  which  had  accepted, 
if  not  produced,  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  so  thor- 
oughly the  poetry  of  Burns.  The  severity 
of  Puritanic  Calvinism  and  the  riotous  fun 
of  Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  the  Jolly  Beggars 
meeting  in  the  same  hearts,  or  at  least  in 
tlie  hearts  of  the  same  people,  had  always 
appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  unintelli- 
gible of  national  problems. 

We  have  no  thought  of  trying  to  explain 
this  problem,  even  should  the  subject  ap- 
pear in  the  same  light  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers. But  those  who  really  know  Scotland 
and  are  able  to  look  below  the  surface  of 
opinion  know  how  little  it  deserves  either 
the  reproach  or  the  compliment  of  unifor- 
mity in  theological  opinion  any  more  than 
in  many  other  things.  It  is  true  that  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the  Revolution 
were  more  powerful  than  any  other  party 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  accepted  as  a 
creed  the  Confession  prepared  mainly  by 
English  divines  at  Westminster.  This  they 
did,  because  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  appeared  to  them  to  embrace  the 
common  creed  of  Protestantism,  and  be- 
cause the  Church  had  already  accepted  it 
(in  1647),  when  '  uniformity'  was  the  com- 
mon ambition  of  the  party  alike  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  This  Confession  remains 
nominally  the  creed  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  is  the  type  and  symbol  of 
that  Augustinian  theology  with  which  all 
the  Protestant  Churches  identified  them- 
selves, and  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  Ao  less  substantially,  if  in  milder  and 
more  catholic  phraseology,  retained  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.     But  not  even  at  the 


first  did    the  acceptance   of    such  a    creed 
shut  out  all    individuality   of  opinion  and 
speculation.     The    dominant  party  in    the 
Church  may  have   designed  this.     It  is  a 
popular  commonplace,  from  which  it  seema 
impossible    to  rid   certain   minds,  that  this 
is   the    necessary    intention   and  result    of 
creeds.     Zealots  within  all  churches  find  it 
their  interest  to  foster  this  commonplace. 
It  squares  with  their  unworthy  conceptions 
as  well  as  with  the  popular  notion  of  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  being  a  kind  of  bargain 
between  the   clergy   of   a  church   and   the 
authorities  of  that  church.     But,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  document  of  any  kind  can  re- 
main unchangeable  in  its  interpretation  or 
obligation.     A  Confession  of  Faith  may  be 
highly  useful  for  the  time  ;  it  may  or  may 
not  be  essential  that  every'  Christian  church 
should  have  a  definite  creed  for  its  basis— ^ 
these  questions  are  meantime  quite  beyond 
our  scope — but  no  creed  can  remain  binding 
on  the  national  consciousness  from  genera- 
tion   to    generation.      Even    if   theological 
ideas  were  themselves  immutable,  which  no 
rational  student  of  theological  history  would 
maintain,  the  relation  of  the  national  mind 
to  them  necessarily  changes  with  its  changes 
and  growth.     There  is  in   short  no  perma- 
nence here  any  more  than  in  any  other  aspect 
of  human  thought.     It  is  a  simple  fact  aris- 
ing out  of  the  law  of  rational  development, 
that  uniformity  of  belief,  even  if  temporar- 
ily enforced,  caimot  last.     Time  brings  its 
alterations  in  theology  no  less  than  in  phi- 
losophy, and  the  idea  of  uniformity  has  no 
application  to  the  region  of  history  in  which 
the  courses   of    human  opinion  really  run. 
Let  a  church  set  out  with  whatever  creed  it 
may,  and  make  what  ties  it  can  to  bind  its 
adherents — in  the  course  of  time  a  change 
sets  in,  and  the  interpretations  both  of  the 
creed  and  of  the  ties  binding  to  it  are  in- 
sensibly moulded   in   conformity  with   the 
changing  current  of  ideas.     So  true  is  this 
that  the  student  of  theological   opinion  is 
well  aware  that  it  is  often  those  who  believe 
themselves  the    most    orthodox,   the    most 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  a  creed  and  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  relation  in  wliich 
they  stand  to  it,  who  have  most  truly  de- 
parted from  its  original  spirit.     Nothing  is 
so  heterodox  as  popular  orthodoxy,  or  the 
complacent    dogmatism    in    the    nineteenth 
century  which  supposes  itself  echoing  the 
creed  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  twelfth  or 
the  fourth  centuries.     The  same  words  no 
longer  convey  the  same  meanings  even  to 
the  instructed,  and  still  loss  to  the  popular 
intelligence. 

If  we  have  run  into  this  digi-ession,  it  is 
not  at  present  for  any  purpose  of  argument, 
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but  only  to  explain  how  absurd  the  com- 
monplace view  of  Scotland  is,  which  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  home  of  a  uniform  Cal- 
vinism, because  its  Presbyterian  Churches 
all  profess  a  Calvinistic  creed.  It  is  the 
same,  only  a  less  pronounced,  type  of  Au- 
gustinian  theology  which,  as  we  have  said, 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  national  Church  of 
England.  Differences  may  be  made  out  be- 
tween the  creeds  of  the  two  churches,  but 
that  the  Westminster  divines  were  the  le- 
gitimate heirs  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformers 
admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  And  it 
might  as  reasonably  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  theology  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
should  condition  all  the  development  of 
theological  opinion  in  England,  as  that  the 
theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
should  confine  the  Christian  intellect  of  Scot- 
land. In  point  of  fact,  both  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
also  the  Christian  thought  of  both  countries 
has  followed  natural  lines  of  development, 
of  which  the  original  theologies  of  the 
Churches  have  only  been  one  of  the  main 
causes.  These  lines  have  been  far  more 
rich  and  diversified  in  England,  not  because 
the  original  theology  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  really  different  from  that  of  Scot- 
land, but  because  the  intellectual  and  Chris- 
tian life  of  England  has  been  so  much 
larger,  richer,  and  more  fruitful  than  that 
of  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  North  is, 
after  all,  but  a  small  country,  and  the  result 
of  this  has  been  at  once  to  intensify  its 
party  divisions,  and  to  give  more  signifi- 
cance to  its  prominent  types  of  theological 
expression. 

IIow  much  force  there  is  in  these  general 
observations  may  be  estimated  by  some  at- 
tention to  the  remarkable  movement  in 
Scotland  of  which  the  volumes  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  more  or  less  a  memorial. 
The  three  men  brought  before  us  in 
these  volumes  were  all  representative  of 
something  very  different  from  Calvinism  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  yet  they  were 
Scotchmen  of  the  Scotch.  They  were  gen- 
uine '  sons  of  the  soil, '  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  best  Scottish  culture  of  their  time, 
and  directly  representative  of  its  religious 
thought.  The  men  are  only  fully  intelli- 
gible in  the  light  of  Scottish  circumstances 
and  opinions  amidst  which  they  lived,  and, 
exceptional  as  they  may  be  in  some  respects, 
each  would  have  claimed  a  real  interest  in 
the  religious  traditions  of  their  country,  as 
that  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  all 
of  them. 

In  bringing  these  men  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  en- 
ter into  any  theological  discussion.     This  is 


not  the  key-note  wc  have  wished  to  strike, 
and  is  certainly  not  our  aim  in  the  present 
paper.  We  have  no  intention  even  of  de- 
scribing fully  the  movement  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  represent.  This  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and 
carry  us  into  questions  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  discuss.  All  we  design  now  is  to 
bring  the  men  before  us  in  their  distinctive 
character,  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  a 
more  diversified  and  richer  type  of  Christian 
faith  and  thought  than  is  generally  associ- 
ated with  Scotland.  In  themselves  the 
three  men  are  deserving  of  commemora- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their  story 
and  exhibit  their  character,  as  drawn  in 
their  letters  or  memoirs,  without  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  the  affinity  of  their 
religious  ideas  as  so  far  the  product  of  a 
common  impiilse,  and  indicating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  men  were  more  or  less  as- 
sociated for  the  diffusion  of  these  ideas. 
Whether  they  can  claim  to  be  called  a 
'  School,'  or  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
founded  one,  or  what  is  its  worth,  may  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  men  described  in 
the  volumes  before  us  was  Thomas  Erskine, 
of  Linlathen,  a  notable  and  picturesque 
figure  as  portrayed  in  his  letters,  and  as 
known  in  his  later  years  to  many  still  living. 
Thomas  Erskine  was  a  Scottish  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent,  whose  great  grandfather, 
Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  the 
'  Black  Colonel, '  as  he  was  called,  was  '  the 
gi"eat-great-grandson  of  the  distinguished 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  wise  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  the  faithful  counsellor  of  King  James 
VI.'  The  'Black  Colonel'  was  evidently 
a  remarkable  figure  in  his  own  day,  not 
easily  turned  aside  from  what  he  considered 
the  right  road,  and  somewhat  free  and 
irascible  in  the  use  of  his  sword,  as  when 
he  assailed  the  magistrates  of  Culross  for 
burning  kelp  under  his  nose,  notwithstand- 
ing his  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  famous 
author  of  '  The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland '  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Erskine  ; 
and  again.  Dr.  John  Er.skine,  the  colleague 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  son  of  this  well-known  jurist, 
and  therefore  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  our 
notice.  His  father,  David  Erskine,  prac- 
tised as  a  writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  '  allowed  by  all  competent  judges 
to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
honourable  men  Avhom  his  professioji  has 
ever  produced. '  But  he  died  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  and  the  care  of  his  son's 
education   devolved   upon    the    mother,    a 
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daughter  of  the  house  of  Airth — wliere,  or 
at  Kippeiiross,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Thomas  spent  most  of  his  early  years. 
The  first  gUmpsc  we  get  of  him  is  at  Airth 
Castle  in  1793,  when  he  was  five  years  old. 
lie  told  the  Dean  of  Westminster  that  he 
remembered  as  a  boy  at  this  time  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  Bruce  the  traveller  coming  in  a 
snowstorm  to  communicate  the  sad  tidings. 
The  housekeeper,  on  being  asked  \f  ho  it  was 
who  had  airived  in  such  circumstances,  ex- 
claimed, '  Why,  wha  should  it  but  Kin- 
naird  '  (the  name  of  lirucc's  house,  and 
Scotice  the  familiar  name  by  which  its 
owner  was  called),  '  greetin  as  if  there 
werena  a  saunt  on  earth  but  himsel  and  the 
King  of  France. ' 

There  is  little  to  mark  the  youtli  of 
Thomas  Erskine  beyond  the  fact  that  lie 
appears  to  have  been  a  happy  boy,  as  he 
was  upon  the  whole  a  happy  and  well-cir- 
cumstanced man.  His  life  throughout  was 
of  a  peculiarly  placid  and  unembarrassed 
character,  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  esti- 
mating the  tenor  of  his  theological  views. 
He  had  to  lament,  indeed,  the  loss  of  dear 
friends,  and  especially  of  an  elder  brother, 
who  by  the  depth  and  power  of  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  all  who  knew  him  ;  but  there  Avcre  no 
storms  of  any  kind  either  of  calamity  or  of 
passion  in  his  career.  Endowed  with  good 
health  and  abundant  means,  and  troops  of 
enthusiastic  relatives  and  friends,  it  was 
certainly  the  sunnier  side  of  this  mortal  pil- 
grimage along  which  he  travelled,  and  that 
this  sunniness  had  ripened  and  sweetened 
his  nature,  and  given  it — shall  we  say  ? — a 
vein  of  complacency,  if  not  stolen  from  it 
something  of  strength,  was  plain  to  most  of 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  later  years. 
.It  left  him  free,  moreover,  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  meditations  and  desires, 
which  how  few  are  ever  able  to  do  !  His 
time  was  his  own,  his  studies  were  what 
he  liked,  and  his  theological  opinions  were 
moulded  not  only  out  of  the  deep  and  ever- 
enlarging  experience  of  his  own  heart,  but 
in  some  degree  also  out  of  the  free  and  ran- 
dom turnings  of  his  own  will  and  thought, 
which  owned  few  or  none  of  those  outward 
checks  which  after  all  bind  the  thoughts  of 
most  men  in  this  world.  This  was  an  ad- 
vantfige.  It  gave  a  spontaneity  and  individ- 
uality to  his  religious  development  ;  but  so 
exceptional  an  advantage  is  never  without 
some  drawback.  The  freedom  of  his  life, 
the  happiness  of  his  circumstances,  gave 
perhaps  a  tinge  of  arbitrariness  no  less  than 
of  independence  to  his  judgment,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  seizing  those  broader  his- 


torical connexions  the  recognition  of  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  appreciative  and  intelli- 
gent estimate  of  religious  no  less  than  of 
intellectual  phenomena.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  give  illustrations  of  this  as  we 
proceed. 

The  death  of  his  brother  made  Thomas 
Erskine  laird  of  Linlathen,  and  left  him  ab- 
solutely at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  mode 
of  life.  The  result  was  that  he  practically 
gave  up  the  profession  of  the  Scotch  bar,  to 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  resolved  to 
travel  some  years  on  the  Continent.  This 
was  not,  however,  before  a  change  liad 
passed  upon  him  from  a  state  of  semi-scep- 
ticism (vaguely  indicated)  to  a  state  of  pro- 
found religious  conviction.  His  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  after  passing  for  the  bar  in 
1810,  was  coeval  with  the  heyday  of  the 
'  Waverley  Novels  '  and  the  eaily  fame  of 
the  '  Review  '  in  which  we  now  Avrite. 
Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  and  Fullerton,  '  with  all 
of  whom  our  young  advocate  was  on  termg 
of  closest  friendship,'  were  all  in  the  full 
activity  of  their  career.  The  influence  of 
the  society  around  him,  and  the  course  of 
his  own  reflections,  he  implies,  led  him  to 
have  misgivings  as  to  the  credibilitv  of  the 
Gospel  history.  But  his  misgivings  were 
soon  dispersed.  '  The  patient  study  of  the 
narrative, '  he  adds,  '  and  of  its  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  perception 
of  a  lig'ht  in  it  which  entirely  satisfied  my 
reason  and  my  conscience,  finally  overcame 
them,  and  forced  on  me  the  conviction  of 
its  truth.'  His  religious  impressions  were 
deepened  a'<pecially  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  already  mentioned,  in  181G.  In 
reference  to  this  event  he  writes  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain  of  Christian  confidence  which 
shows  how  deeply  and  intelligently  his  faith 
was  already  grounded.  He  even  drew  up  a 
paper  as  the  record  of  his  views  and  convic- 
tions, '  which  he  thought  of  putting  into 
the  hands  of  his  companions  at  the  bar  when 
he  parted  from  them,'  and  which  was  after- 
wards printed  in  1825  as  an  introductory 
essay  to  the  letters  of  Samuel  Kutherford, 
so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  germ  of 
much  of  his  after  thought  is  found  in  this 
paper,  especially  the  idea  he  so  often  reit- 
erated as  to  the  moral  or  practical  aims  of 
all  the  Divine  dealings  with  m;ni  in  the 
Gosjiel. 

'A  restoration  to  spiritual  health,  or  con- 
forniity  to  the  divine  character,  is  the  ultimate 
ohject  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  children 
of  men.  AV'hatever  else  God  hath  done  with 
regard  to  men  has  been  subsidiary,  and  with  a 
view  to  this ;  even  the  unspeakable  work  of 
Christ  and  pardon  freely  offered  through  the 
Cross  have  been  but  means  to  a  further  end ; 
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and  that  end  is  that  the  adopted  children  of 
the  family  of  God  might  be  conformed  to  the 
likeness  of  their  elder  brother — that  they  might 
resemble  Him  in  character,  and  thus  enter 
into  His  joy.  ,  .  .  The  sole  object  of  Christian 
belief  is  to  produce  the  Christian  character, 
and  unless  this  is  done  nothing  is  done.' 

These  sentences  are  curiously  interesting 
to  the  student  of  Scottisli  theology,  marking 
as  they  do  so  clearly,  on  the  one  hand  the 
impression  Avhich  the  customary  religious 
phraseology  had  made  upon  Mr.  Erskine,and 
on  the  other  hand  the  divergence  which  had 
already  begun  in  his  mind  from  the  com- 
monplaces of  evangelical  theology,  then  and 
so  long  afterwards  prevalent  in  Scotland. 
Even  a  professionartheologian  Avould  hardly 
now  write  in  such  formal  phrases.  They 
are  to  be  heard  only  in  the  pulpit,  and 
even  there  not  in  the  mouths  of  the  best 
preachers.  But  they  came  as  a  common 
voice  at  that  time  to  all  who  spoke  or  wrote 
about  religion.  Certain  persons  were 
'  adopted  children,'  and  the  blessing  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  was  '  pardon  freely  offered. ' 
The  language  of  the  older  type  of  thought 
clings  to  Erskine,  layman  as  he  was,  but  he 
has  already  penetrated  to  the  artifices  Avhich 
such  language  is  apt  to  hide.  The  Gospel 
is  nothing,  he  sees,  if  it  is  not  a  spiritual 
and  moral  good  in  all  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  was  a  decided  advance,  not, 
indeed,  upon  the  theological  belief-w-for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  of  the 
deliberate  nature  of  belief  sinking  below 
such  a  self-evident  proposition — but  upon 
many  of  the  religious  commonplaces,  of  the 
time.  Such  ideas  as  '  pardon  '  and  '  adop- 
tion '  had  been  so  traded  upon  and  empha- 
sised by  themselves  that  they  had  passed 
into  the  popular,  and  even  into  the  clerical 
mind,  as  abstractions  summing  up  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  Religion  was  supposed 
to  consist  in  things  denoted  by  these  and 
similar  phrases,  with  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  life  and  character  of  many  who  made 
use  of  them.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  Erskine's  faith  that  he  saw  beyond 
all  this,  and  Avhile  using,  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  the  abstract  and  technical  language 
of  the  religious  world  of  his  youth,  he  at 
the  same  time  expressed  so  clearly  the  living 
connexion  between  pardon  and  character — in 
other  words,  between  religion  and  morality. 
This  radical  conception  he  never  lost  hold 
of,  and  it  helped  to  steady  him  amidst  the 
stress  of  fanaticisms  which  for  a  while  seemed 
likely  to  carry  him  away. 

Before  Mr.  Erskine  went  abroad  in  1822 
he  published  his  first  work  on  '  The  Internal 
Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,'  in  which 
he  pursued   in    a   more   extended   manner 


something  of  the  same  line  of  thought  as 
that  already  spoken  of.  His  great  aim  was 
to  show  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
both  from  the  fitting  illustration  which  it 
furnished  of  the  character  of  God  and  its 
bearing  on  the  character  of  man  ;  '  to  de- 
monstrate, '  in  his  own  words,  '  that  its  facts 
not  only  present  an  impressive  exhibition  of 
all  the  moral  qualities  which  can  be  conceived 
to  reside  in  the  Divine  mind,  but  also  con- 
tain all  those  objects  which  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  excite  and  suggest  in  the  human 
mind  that  combination  of  moral  feelings 
which  has  been  termed  moral  perfection. ' 
It  is  the  same  great  idea  of  '  character  '  in 
relation  to  religion  which  is  mainly  before 
his  view.  There  seemed  to  him  '  an  intelli- 
gible and  necessary  connexion  between  the 
doctrinal  facts  of  revelation  and  the  charac- 
ter of  God  (as  deduced  from  natural  re- 
ligion), as  there  is  an  intelligible  and  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  character  of  a 
man  and  his  most  characteristic  actions  ;' 
and  again,  he  says,  the  belief  of  the  doctri- 
nal facts  of  revelation  has  '  an  intelligible 
and  necessary  tendency  to  produce  the 
Christian  character  in  the  same  way  that 
the  belief  of  danger  has  an  intelligible  and 
necessary  tendency  to  produce  fear. '  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  was  to  him  self-evidencing, 
both  in  the  light  which  it  shed  upon  the 
nature  of  God,  from  whom  it  professed  to 
come,  and  in  the  effects  which  it  exerted 
upon  man,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed. 
The  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  rightly 
viewed,  prove  God  to  be  all  that  our  hearts 
desire,  and  contain  a  power  of  good  fitted 
to  all  human  necessities.  It  is  a  false  and 
unscriptural  view  of  the  Atonement  which 
regards  God  as  rigidly  exacting  punishment 
while  '  not  much  concerned  whether  the 
person  who  pays  it  be  the  real  criminal  or 
an  innocent  being,  provided  only  that  it  is  a 
full  equivalent. '  Here,  as  more  fully  after- 
wards, he  is  working  his  way  towards  reality 
in  the  sphere  of  religious  thought.  All 
notions  or  abstractions  about  God  or  the 
ways  of  God  are  distasteful  to  him.  It  is 
God  Himself  as  a  moral  Intelligence  and 
Will  whom  he  seeks  to  know.  And  the 
only  religion  worth  anything  is  that  which 
changes  a  man's  will  from  evil  to  good. 
This  it  is  which  stamps  Christianity  as  di- 
vine, that  it  so  necessarily  elevates  and  trans- 
forms into  moral  beauty  the  character  of 
those  who  really  receive  it. 

We  cannot  linger  over  any  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
foreign  reminiscences.  They  have  little 
value  now,  and  they  contain  fewer  indica- 
tions of  his  personal  feeling  and  individuality 
of  thought  than  we  had  looked  for.  Alto- 
gether, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  letters 
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in  the  first  volume  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. There  is  a  lack  of  richness  and  diver- 
sity in  them,  and  hardly  any  traces  of  the 
humour  which  was  a  marked,  if  nut  obtru- 
sive, feature  of  his  mind  in  later  years. 
We  have  only  met  in  the  earlier  letters  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  quiet  vein  of  humorous  re- 
flection which  used  often  to  run  through  his 
talk.  When  in  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  1827,  he  contrasts  his  friend, 
'  in  the  midst  of  the  business  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,'  with  himself  in  Rome, 
'  quietly  looking  upon  the  Seat  of  the  Beast, 
and  wondering  at  him,  the  manner  of  his 
existence,  and  at  his  duration.'  He  had 
evidently  at  the  time  a  solemn  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  Beast,  for  he  represents  him- 
self as  busy  with  Irving's  book  upon  the 
Prophecies,  which  he  speaks  of  as  '  a  mag- 
nificent book  full  of  honest  zeal  ;'  yet  he  is 
also  delighted  with  the  story  of  a  '  Romish 
priest '  who,  having  fixed  the  year  1830  '  as 
the  termination  of  the  wrath, '  and  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  permission  to  publish  his 
speculations,  received  for  answer  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  publish  in  1831  ! 

Wherever  he  goes  it  is  his  own  thoughts 
as  to  religion  which  chiefly  occupy  him  and 
fill  his  letters.  The  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  power  of  spiritual  education 
grows  always  clearer  to  his  mind.  He 
sees  that  if  true  at  all  there  must  be  good 
in  it  for  all.  It  must  be  a  religion  of  uni- 
versal love,  and  not  a  mere  scheme  of  salva- 
tion for  a  few.  There  is  little  said  as  to 
the  course  of  his  thought  in  his  letters, 
although  they  are  full  of  general  religious 
reflections  ;  but  he  is  found,  on  his  return 
to  Scotland  from  a  second  sojourn  abroad, 
busy  with  the  publication  of  a  new  volume 
entitled  '  The  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the 
Gospel,'  which  appeared  early  in  1828. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  his 
books  which  excited  controversy,  as  it  was 
the  first  which  impressed  some  higher  minds 
wluch  were  destined  to  exert  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  religious  thought  of  their 
time.  Long  afterwards  Mr.  Maurice  spoke 
in  warm  terms  of  his  obligations  to  this 
book.  '  Have  we,'  he  said,  '  a  gospel  for 
men,  for  all  men  ?  Is  itagospel  that  God's 
will  is  a  will  to  all  good,  a  will  to  deliver 
them  from  all  evil  \  Is  it  a  gospel  that  He 
has  reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself  ?  Is 
it  this  absolutely,  or  this  with  a  multitude 
of  reservations,  explanations,  contradictions  ? 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  a  book 
of  yours  brought  home  to  my  mind  the 
conviction  that  no  gospel  but  this  can  be  of 
any  use  to  the  world,  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  such  a  one. '  It  was  about 
the    time  he    published  this   volume,    and 
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when  his  mind  was  excited  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  views  it  expounded,  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  M'Leod  Camp- 
bell, with  whom  he  immediately  formed  a 
warm  friendship,  and  became  closely  united 
in  works  of  Christian  thoughtfulness  and 
zeal.  This  union  opens  up  the  most  signifi- 
cant period  of  Mr.  Erskine's  religious  his- 
tory, and  at  the  sanac  time  serves  to  bring 
before  us  prominently  the  second  of  our  list 
of  Scottish  teachers. 

Mr.  M'Leod  Campbell  had  been  settled  at 
this  time  about  three  years  in  the  beautifuj 
j  parish  of  Row,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garcloch, 
in  Dumbartonshire.  He  had  begun  his 
pastoral  work  there  with  great  success  and 
high  aspirations.  A  deep-thoughted  man, 
with  an  independent  and  highly  practical 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  more  intent  upon  do- 
ing his  duty  than  upon  identifying  himself 
with  either  of  the  parties  which  then  di- 
vided the  Church.  In  preparing  his  ser- 
mons he  used  little  but  his  Bible  and  Con- 
cordance, consulting  commentaries  only  '  to 
ascertain  the  precise  translation  of  the  orig- 
inal.' He  had  no  plans  of  working  out  a 
theology  for  himself,  and  still  less  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  his  mode  of  preaching. 
But  the  religious  condition  of  his  people 
greatly  occupied  him,  and  he  considered 
much  how  he  might  awaken  amongst  them 
a  higher  spiritual  life.  An  old  man  whom 
he  visited  soon  after  he  commenced  hi>. 
ministry  said  to  him  on  parting,  '  Give  us 
plain  doctrine,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  we  are  a 
sleepy  people  ; '  and  the  simple  and  solemr. 
words  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Mr.  Story,  minister  of  the  par- 
ish of  Roseneath,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gareloch,  somewhat  older  in  years,  Mas 
a  man  of  like  mind  with  himself,  full  of 
thoughtful  anxiety  for  his  people,  and  with 
a  beautiful  saintliness  and  dignified  simplic- 
ity of  character  that  had  already  given  him 
an  honoured  position  in  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood.  They  became  fast  friends, 
and  Mr,  Campbell  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  his  friend's  more  matured  experience. 
Both  were  happy  in  their  work,  and  neither 
dreamed  of  exciting  the  Church  or  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  a  religious  movement. 

But  gradually,  as  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
ligious views  deepened,  he  began  to  preach 
in  a  vein  which  startled  some  of  his  more 
cautious  and  less  convinced  brethren.  He 
began  especially  to  speak  of  the  assurance 
of  faith,  and  of  the  universal  love  of  God 
for  all  men,  in  a  way  which,  as  he  himself 
says,  awoke  '  opposition,  or  rather  specula- 
tion.' In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Story,  who  was 
away  from  home  at  this  time  in  bad  health, 
and  also  in  his  own    *  Reminiscences    and 
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Reflections, '  he  recounts,  with  a  quiet  sim- 
plicity and  an  unhesitating  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment,  the  results  of  his  new 
thoughts.  '  I  was  enabled  to  declare  the 
truth  twice.  .  .  .  The  Lord  put  it  into  their 
hearts  to  treat  me  with  much  respectful  at- 
tention, although  not  giving  in.  But  the 
truth  has  been  scattered,  and  may  yet  take 
root.  ...  I  mean  to  speak  as  God  will 
enable  me  from  the  delightful  and  appropri- 
ate words,  "  God  is  love."  The  present 
aspect  of  things  is  deeply  interesting. '  This 
was  in  December  1827  ;  and  shortly  after 
this  time  Mr.  Erskine  seems  to  have  heard 
Mr.  Campbell  preach  for  the  first  time. 
Returning  from  the  church  with  a  friend, 
he  said,  with  great  emphasis,  '  I  have  heard 
to-day  from  that  pulpit  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  gospel.'  Soon  Mr.  Erskine  found 
his  way  to  the  parish  of  Row,  and  the  two 
friends,  with  others,  especially  Mr.  Scott, 
afterwards  Principal  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  mutually  strengthened  one  an- 
other in  their  higher  views  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  strength  of  faith. 

But  meanwhile  a  storm  was  gradually  ris- 
ing in  the  Church  against  Mr.    Campbell's 
preaching.     Many  of  his  brethren   began  to 
preach  in  their  turn  against  the   '  new  doc- 
trine.'    To  add  to  the  commotion,  this  was 
the  heyday   of  Edward   Irving's  fame  as  a 
pulpit    orator,    when  the    grandeur   of   his 
earlier  eloquence  was  just  passing  into  the 
wilder  tones  and  apocalyptic  reveries  of  his 
later  years.     It  was  in  the  summer  of  1828 
that  he  gave  his  long-remembered  course  of 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Apocalypse  to 
crowded  congregations  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Mr.  Campbell  sought  an  interview 
with  him  at  the  time,   not,   as  he  himself 
says,  '  '■  to  consult  him  as  one  having  ' '  diffi- 
culties,"  '  but  w^ith  the  view  of  laying  be- 
fore him   '  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived  on  the  subject  of  the  assurance   of 
faith.'     It  was  not  unnatural  in  the  circum- 
stances that   the   older  and  more  cautious 
heads  in   the   Church   of  Scotland   should 
have  become    alarmed   at   the  invasion    of 
novel   doctrines,    or  what  seemed  to  them 
novel    doctrines  ;     and    none    could    have 
blamed  them  if  they  had   dealt  wisely  and 
thoughtfully  with  the  authors  of  these  doc- 
trines.    "What  really  alarmed  one  half  of  the 
Church,  known  as  the  '  Moderate  '  party, 
was  undoubtedly  the  self-confident  preten- 
sions that  lay  under  the  movement,  and  the 
fanaticism  to  which  it  seemed  in  some  cases 
fast  tending.     It  is  impossible  for  any  im- 
partial historian  of  the  events  of  1830-35 
not  to  feel  that  there  was  some  ground  for 
this  alarm.     The  aberrations  of  Irving,  the 
delusions  of  Mr.   Erskine  himself,  and  the 


dogmatic  assumptions  of  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  '  the  truth  '  which  pervade  both  Mr, 
Campbell's  speeches  and  letters  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  no  doubt  equally  character- 
ised his  preaching,  were  all  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  opposition,  and  to  call  for 
interference  from  the  Church  courts.     Our 
own  pages,   in    an  elaborate    article   which 
opens  the  number  of  June   1831,  entitled 
'  Pretended    Miracles  :    Irving,    Scott,    Er- 
skine, '  bears  evidence  to  the  wide-spread  ex- 
citement which  had  sprung  up  in  the  wake 
of  the  Row  movement,  especially  connected 
with  the  alleged  return  of  what  were  called 
'  spiritual  gifts, '  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  Church.     The  chapter  on 
this  subject  in  the  first  of  the  books  before 
us  cannot  be  read  without  some  feeling  of 
shame,  even   at  this  time  of   day,   that  so 
reaUy  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Mr.   Erskine 
should  have  countenanced  and  apparently  for 
a  time  believed  in  the  reality  of  such  pre- 
tensions.    Mr.  Campbell,  although  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  seems  happily  to 
have  kept  himself  aloof  from  them,  and  to 
have  discerned  pretty  clearly  from  the  first 
the  delusive  foundations  of  the  early  Irvingite 
Church.     Anything  more  melancholy  than 
the  account  of  the  supposed  gift  of  tongues 
— the  evident  ravings  of  religious  hysteria 
— can  hardly  be  imagined.      Mr.   Erskine 
was  far  too  clear-sighted,   and   had  seized 
on  the  moral  side  of    Christianity,   as  we 
have  seen,  far  too  strongly,  to  remain  long 
under  any  hallucination  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter  of   the    wide-spread  pretensions  which 
rose    in  many   quarters  as  the   enthusiasm 
spread.     His  letters  to  Lady  Elgin  and  Miss 
Rachel  Erskine  in  1833   show  how  he  grad- 
ually and  completely  emancipated  himself 
from  such  forms  of   enthusiasm,  and  came 
once  more  into  the   clear  light  of  a  moral 
gospel,   whose  function  is  not  to  promote 
excitement,  even  of  the  best  kind,  but  to 
transform  men's  characters  and  change  their 
evil  into  good.     Any  doctrine  apart  from 
this^  he   says,    '  is  a  vanity  and  deception. ' 
'  If  we  are  faithful   and  patient,   we   shall 
have  the  life  of  God  taught  to  us  and  nour- 
ished in  us.     But  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  ; 
we  think  something  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately. '     Again  :  '  My  mind  has  undergone 
a  considerable    change    since    I   last   inter- 
changed thoughts  with  you.   .   .    .    These 
gifts  are  but  signs  and  means  of  grace  ;  they 
are  not  grounds  of  confidence  ;  they  are  not 
necessarily  intercourse  with  God  ;  they  are 
not  holiness,  nor  love,  nor  patience ;    they 
are  not  Jesus.     The  truth  and  substance  of 
religion  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  manifested  in 
the  heart  as  the  light  and  life  of  God.   .   .   . 
You  know  that  Mr.   Scott  is  entirely  sep- 
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arated  from  ^fr.  Irving  and  his  church,  be- 
lieAang  it,  as  I  understiind,  to  he  a  delusion 
partly,  and  partly  a  spiritual  work  not  of 
God.''  Again,  to  another  lady,  Mrs.  Mac- 
nabb,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Campbell  :  '  We  have 
had  a  great  trial  about  the  spiritual  gifts. 
The  spirit  which  has  been  manifested  has 
not  been  a  spirit  of  union  but  of  discord/ 
Finally,  to  another  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
W.  Tait,  in  1834  :  *  My  dear  friend,  I  see 
that  you  are  much  fixed  on  these  things 
[the  pretensions  of  Irvingism].  I  believe 
them  to  be  delusions.  I  see  in  them  a  re- 
turn to  Judaism. ' 

Before  this  time  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
deposed  from  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  for  the  teaching  of  heretical  doc- 
trine. That  there  was  an  element  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  teaching  calling  for  tlic  inter- 
ference and  even  the  authoritative  guidance 
of  the  Church  courts,  may  be  allowed.  But 
no  event  could  have  been  more  unhappy 
than  the  actual  conduct  of  the  prosecution 
directed  against  him,  and  its  violent  issue. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  now  the  atmosphere 
of  indignant  alarm  Avhich  rendered  both  not 
only  possible,  but  apparently  easy.  His 
two  alleged  heresies  of  the  assurance  of  faith 
and  of  a  universal  atonement,  if  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Confession  of  Faith — which  he 
did  not  himself  contend  they  werci,  especially 
the  first — are  not  yet  in  any  direct  manner 
negatived  or  condemned  by  it.  It  may  to 
this  day  be  fairly  urged,  as  he  himself  urged 
at  the  bar  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  that  the  doctrines  he  taught  '  were  not 
inconsistent  Avith  the  standards  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  believed,  Dr.  Ilanna,  as 
editor  of  Mr.  Erskine's  letters,  says,  '  that 
the  Church  now  would  neither  eject  Mr. 
Campbell  nor  Mr.  Scott '  (whose  views,  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement  at  least,  were 
identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Campbell).  But 
it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  mere  atti- 
tude of  being  tolerated  was  not  welcome  to 
Mr.  Campbell.  Merely  to  urge  that  his 
doctrines  were  not  *  inconsistent  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  appeared  to  him 
taking  up  an  inadequate  ground  of  defence. ' 
'  I  feel,'  he  says,  '  that  to  take  this  ground 
would  be  failing  in  duty  to  the  truth  of 
God  ;  and  more  especially  at  present,  when 
it  is  so  general  a  feeling  that  it  is  charity  to 
be  indulgent  to  all  manner  of  opinions,  and 
that  to  speak  doffmaticalhj  is  necessarily  an 
evil. '  Now  and  long  afterwards  there  was 
that  in  Mr.  Campbell,  and  indeed  in  Mr. 
Erskine,  which  made  their  profession  of 
faith  hard  for  others  to  bear.  With  all 
their  personal  humility  and  insight  into  the 
perplexities  of  the  religious  life,  they  were 
yet  essentially  dogmatic  in  their  own  asser- 


tion of  the  truth.  They  failed,  as  everyone 
connected  with  the  movement  did,  in  any 
appreciation  of  the  historical  growth  of 
Christian  thought,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  higher  and  lower  moments  fit  into 
one  another  in  the  great  progress  of  the 
Church.  They  had  no  perception,  conse- 
quently, of  what  both  the  *  Moderate  '  and 
the  '  Evangelical '  parties  had  to  say  for 
themselves — the  real  amount  of  truth  that 
lay  in  their  respective  systems,  equally  ex- 
travagant as  both  were  in  their  extreme 
manifestations.  Mr.  Erskine  is  almost  uni- 
formly unjust  in  his  letters  to  the  old  Mod- 
erate clergy,  such  as  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  ; 
and  Scotland  is  '  torpid  '  and  dead  when  it 
does  not  respond  at  once  to  the  higher  light 
which  he  and  his  friends  represented. 
Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Campbell,  in  short, 
had  then  learned  anything  of  those  princi- 
ples of  religious  latitude,  which  their  coun- 
try has  been  so  slow  to  recognise.  Diversity 
of  religious  opinion  then  appeared  to  them 
no  less  than  to  their  opponents  an  evil  in- 
stead of  a  good.  Even  so  late  as  1846  Mr. 
Campbell  talks  with  some  alarm  of  the 
'  latitudinarianism  '  which  permitted  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians  subscribing  a  uniform 
formulary  of  confession  at  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  There  may  have  been  difficulties 
in  such  a  process  ;  we  know  nothing  of  the 
alleged  formulary  ;  but  the  underlying  con- 
ception of  all  this  mode  of  speaking  is  that 
words  are  capable  of  doing  what  they  never 
can  do  —  define  insoluble  mysteries  —  and 
that  forms  of  language  of  one  school  of 
Christian  thought  may  have  such  an  absolute 
value  over  those  of  another  school  of  thought 
that  '  the  troth  '  is  in  possession  of  the  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Such  a  no- 
tion, of  course,  was  universal  in  Scotland  at 
the  time,  and  must  always  prevail  where 
theology  remains  so  much  of  a  dogmatic, 
and  so  little  of  an  historical,  study.  Ee- 
ligion,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  confounded 
with  theolog}',  and  the  enthusiasms  and  ex- 
citements of  the  one  sphere  are  transferred 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell both  lived  to  understand  this  matter 
better,  and  to  recognise  thankfully  how 
much  Christian  reason  and  even  good  there 
might  bo  in  opinions  very  different  from 
those  which  they  themselves  professed  and 
taught. 

In  our  rapid  sketch  we  pass  onwards  to- 
that  later  period  of  their  life  when  the  third 
teacher  on  our  list  also  emerges  upon  our 
notice,  as  the  friend  of  both.  The  years 
that  followed  Mr.  Campbell's  deposition — 
those  troubled  years  in  Scotland  known  as 
the  '  ten  years  conflict,'  issuing  in  what  is 
called  the  '  Disruption  '  of  the  Scotch  Na* 
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tional  Church,  make  little  mark  on  the  lives 
of  either  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  Campbell. 
They  lived  above  the  turmoil  of  the  time, 
and  part  of  it  was  spent  by  the  former  in  a 
renewed  visit  to  the  Continent.  All  that 
he  says  about  it  is  in  a  letter  from  Linlathen 
in  1844  :  *  The  present  time  is  a  very  try- 
ing one.  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  this  movement  [the  Dis- 
ruption], but  I  always  expressed  my  con- 
viction that  it  was  one  more  of  a  political 
than  of  a  religious  character. '  In  the  light 
of  later  events  these  words  have  something 
of  that  semi-prophetic  character  that  dis- 
tinguishes not  a  few  of  his  sayings. 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  atmosphere 
of  local  and  provincial  controversy,  which 
has  been  such  a  bane  to  Scotland,  has  greatly 
cleared  away  ;  and  during  this  time  both  the 
friends  entered  with  a  clear  and  noble  intel- 
ligence, disciplined  by  their  former  experi- 
ence, into  the  higher  questions  which  arose 
for  discussion.  In  passing  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Erskine' s  letters,  and  hardly 
less  in  passing  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  '  Memorials,'  one  feels  himself 
breathing  '  a  diviner  air. '  The  enthusiasms 
of  Port  Glasgow  and  the  Gareloch  have 
passed  into  forgetfulness.  Linlathen  is  the 
centre  no  longer  of  a  narrow  religious  circle, 
to  which  Mr.  Erskine  himself  for  some  time 
ministered.  It  is  the  hojiie  as  much  as  ever 
of  a  beautiful  piety  and  constant  ministry  of 
love,  but  there  is  more  of  rational  as  well  as 
spiritual  light  pervading  it.  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  a  visitant  and  correspondent.  Homer 
and  Plato  are  familiar  studies.  Some  of 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  volume  are 
very  interesting,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
very  remarkable  letter  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  for 
which,  however,  we  cannot  find  room.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
brief  extract  from  the  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  the  Patriarch  of  Cheyne  Row 
i'rom  Linlathen  in  1847  : — 

'  I  really  hope  that  the  next  visit  you  pay 
to  Scotland  you  will  come  to  us,  and  before 
that  time  I  trust  that  this  weary  Fritz  may  be 
off  your  conscience  and  thrown  on  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men,  as  incentive  or  warning 
,As  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  make  him.  I 
suppose  that  he  shows  us  what  a  strong  will 
.and  a  clear  insight  without  a  conscience  can 
do  for  a  man.  To  me  it  is  a  most  unpleasing 
spectacle — a  German  king  confining  his  king- 
'hood  to  leading  armies  and  extending  fron- 
tiers, and  setting 'up  ^ar  gout  as  a  French  wit 
^and  a  ribald  freethinker.  I  would  much 
rather  be  honest  Mrs.  Braid  [an  old  nurse  of 
Mr.  Carlyle],  selling  flour  and  bacon,  and 
lovingly  bearing  the  burden  of  her  bed-rid 
son.' 

X)uring   all  this  time  Mr.   Erskine  con- 


tinued to  hold  to  the  substance  of  the  old 
faith  which  he  had  indicated  in  his  earliest 
writings  ;  but  he  had  also  risen  into  a  clearer 
and  broader  atmosphere  of  thought.  He 
had  seen  more  of  the  world,  much  of  it  as 
he  had  seen  before  ;  he  had  got  more  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  narrow  circles  or 
coteries  so  apt  to  beset  zealous  religious 
people,  and  poison  with  applausive  echoes 
the  air  they  breathe  ;  he  had  wisely 
abandoned  his  former  attempts  at  pulpit  in- 
struction, and  the  delivery  of  religious  ad- 
dresses in  public.  It  was  not,  as  the  editor 
of  his  letters  says,  '  that  his  thoughts  wei'e 
less  intently  occupied  with  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,'  but  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  '  it  was  not  in  the  direction 
either  of  controversy  or  outward  activities 
of  any  kind  that  his  strength  could  be  best 
employed. '  No  doubt,  also,  it  was  that  he 
had  himself  risen  into  a  purer  region — not 
of  belief,  but  of  thought.  He  saw  around 
him  better.  The  world  was  not  so  hopeless  as 
it  seemed,  nor  churches  so  dead,  although 
they  were  still  dead  enough.  There  was 
Christian  good  working,  and  Christian  truth 
taught  in  many  forms,  upon  which  he  and 
some  of  his  old  friends,  both  at  home  and 
on  the  Continent  (for  there  is  no  narrowness 
worse  than  that  of  the  Continental  Evangeli- 
cal), had  been  apt  to  look  askance.  The  spirit 
of  liberality  grew  greatly  in  him,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  later  mood. 
Not  that  he  ever  parted  with  his  old  con- 
victions ;  these  remained  as  a  sure  anchor 
of  his  soul  ;  but  a  higher  light  was  shed 
upon  them.  His  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  of 
life,  of  the  future,  of  the  love  of  God,  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  became  every  year, 
if  possible,  more  simple,  less  technical — 
more  real,  less  dogmatic.  He  not  only  cast 
off  the  old  clothes  of  an  abstract  Calvinism, 
but  also  the  new  clothes  which  some  of  his 
own  school  would  have  woven  for  him,  and 
on  all  sides  left  his  mind  open  to  truth  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  And  so 
all  the  religious  literature  and  controversy  of 
his  later  years  had  a  lesson  for  him.  Little 
as  he  liked  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews, '  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  sifting  power  in  these  and 
similar  writings  that  was  good  for  the  trial 
of  his  own  faith  and  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
To  Dean  Stanley  he  writes  in  1864  :  '  Your 
Church  seems  to  be  in  a  sad  mess  at  present, 
many  truly  earnest  men,  afraid  that  the 
foundation  of  all  their  spiritual  hopes  is  to 
be  swept  away  by  criticism,  and  forgetting 
that  any  revelation,  whether  inspired  or 
uninspired,  must  owe  its  whole  value  to  its 
being  the  discovery  of  truth  which  remains 
true  independently  of  that  revelation.' 
Again,  in  his  conversations  with  Miss  Wedg- 
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wood,  preserved  in  her  valuable  journal 
printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  letters, 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
best  expression  of  his  later  and  riper 
tliought  : — 

'  I  think  we  shall  learn  to  value  the  Bible 
more  as  we  grow  independent  of  it.  I  do 
value  parts  of  the  Bible  exceedinfrly,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  depend  upon  it.  When  I  find 
a  small  dispersed  people  from  the  first  assert- 
ing a  righteousness  in  the  Divine  Being  which 
I  do  not  find  in  the  gods  of  more  enlightened 
nations,  I  cannot  feel  that  this  is  mere  acci- 
dent. This  was  the  teaching  of  God.  But 
then  when  I  come  upon  discrepancies  in  the 
narratives  which  are  very  definite  and  striking, 
neither  can  I  ignore  them,  and  I  feel  that 
tJiis  is  not  inspiration.  The  records  are  the 
vehicle  of  principles  which  are  true  inde- 
pendently of  the  records,  and  which  criticism 
cannot  touch.  ...  I  have  no  difticulty  in  re- 
ceiving the  fact  of  miracle.  But  if  anyone 
has,  I  do  not  conceive  that  he  is  thereby  de- 
barred from  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  one  is  a  fact,  the  other  is  a 
principle.  The  two  things  can  never  come 
into  collision  with  one  another. ' 

His  old  idea  of  life  being  an  '  education ' 
rather  than  a  '  probation  '  became  ex- 
jjanded  under  the  influence  of  this  loftier 
and  more  rational  faith.  Divine  education 
became  to  him  in  its  very  nature  an  endless 
process  which  did  not  terminate  with  this 
life,  but  reached  infinitely  forward  till  all 
evil  should  be  destroyed.  God's  purpose 
in  Christ  is  '  to  make  men  good  ' — repeat- 
ing the  key-note  with  which  he  started  in 
his  first  book.  For  this  purpose  He  has 
created  us,  and  is  constantly  educating  us  ; 
and  the  mere  fact  '  that  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand had  really  received  any  education  here  ' 
was  enough  to  show  without  hesitation 
'  that  the  education  must  necessarily  proceed 
in  the  next  world.' 

The  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  Ewing  in  1864,  Alex- 
ander Ewing,  who  became  Bishop  of  Avhat 
is  known  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Commun- 
ion as  the  '  Diocese  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles, ' 
is  the  youngest  of  the  men  whom  we  have 
ventured  to  group  together  as  Scottish 
teachers.  Bishop  as  he  was,  he  must  be 
held  inferior  in  theological  power  and 
insight  to  his  older  friends.  lie  had  less 
oi'iginal  force  than  either  ;  and  yet  in  some 
respects  his  spiritual  life  was  exceptionally 
bracing  and  healthy.  Had  he  not  known 
both  Erskinc  and  Campbell,  Alexander 
Ewing  would  never  have  been  the  teacher  he 
was  ;  and  yet  there  Avas  a  sense  in  which 
he  improved  upon  their  teaching.  He  was 
upon  the  whole  more  a  man  among  other 
men  than  either  of  them.  He  was  more 
free  from  the  impress  of  the  select  religious 


circle,  and  possessed  a  wider  range  of  purely 
human  feeling,  with  bursts  of  poetry  in  his 
heart,  that  spoke  of  a  more  varied,  artless, 
and  manlier  vein  of  natural  experience. 

Jvwing  first  met  Erskinc  in  tha  company 
of  Mr.  Carlylo  in  London  in  1855,  when 
'  the  hope  of  final  good  for  all  mankind 
was  fast  becoming,'  as  Ewing's  biographer 
says,  '  the  calm  and  settled  ])ersuasion  of 
the  great  lay  theologian — for  such  undoubt- 
edly Erskine  was.'  An  intimate  friendship 
soon  sprang  up  between  them,  which  Camp- 
bell no  less  shared,  Polloc,  the  residence 
of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  was  the  chief  meeting-place  of 
the  three  friends  ;  and  Bishop  Ewing  has 
left  in  one  of  his  '  Present  Day  Papers ' 
a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  charms  of  the  old 
residence,  and  its  dignified,  thoughtful,  and 
genial  host,  '  dear  Sir  John,  the  soul  of 
honour,  charity,  and  benevolence.'  In 
1860  the  bishop  writes  to  his  brother  from 
Polloc  :— 

'  If  I  could  always  live  as  I  do  here  without 
anxiety,  in  a  large  warm  house  [he  suflEered 
from  an  affection  of  the  chest],  I  might  live 
for  ever.  Sir  John  is  certainly  the  most  genial, 
large-hearted,  and  best-tempered  man  in  the 
world,  and  his  conversations  and  views  are  so 
striking  and  edifying  that  no  one  but  would 
be  the  better  for  his  society.  .  .  .  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Row,  is  here  now,  and  is  of  much 
benefit  to  all.  He  is  great  upon  the  subject 
of  divine  love — love  being  regarded  by  him 
as  synonymous  with  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  justice,  and  law  being  the  expression  of 
it.  Erskinc  has  been  here  also  ;  so  you  will 
understand,  if  one  is  not  the  better  for  being 
here  and  meeting  with  such  men,  one  must 
be  incurable. ' 

Some  time  before  this  Mr.  Campbell  had 
published  his  book  on  the  '  Nature  of  the 
Atonement,'  which,  with  all  its  faults  of 
style,  remains  a  truly  noble  monument  of 
his  spiritual  genius.  No  modern  theological 
work,  upon  the  whole,  has  made  a  more 
remarkable  impression  upon  many  thought- 
ful minds.  It  has  carried  the  deeper  tone 
of  the  school,  apart  from  its  peculiarities, 
into  a  circle  of  readers  having  otherwise  no 
affinity  with  either  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr. 
Erskine.  And  this  has  been  owing  not  to 
any  obvious  attractions  in  the  book  itself — • 
for  its  arrangement  and  style  are  alike  cum- 
brous and  involved — but  to  the  real  weight 
of  spiritual  thought  contained  in  it,  a  certain 
profundity  of  insight  and  grasp  of  meaning 
which  are  felt  by  all  who  are  at  pains  to 
study  it  and  have  any  interest  in  the  great 
doctrine  which  it  discusses.  This  work  and 
Mr.  Campbell's  later  volume,  '  Thoughts 
on  Revelation,'  which  was  called  forth  by 
the  agitation  which  followed  the  appearance 
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of  '  Essays  and  Reviews, '  and  which  is 
marked  by  the  same  deep  spiritual  qualities, 
are  the  chief  contributions  to  theological 
science  made  by  the  school.  Temporary  as 
the  school  itself  may  prove,  both  these  works 
have  a  permanent  value.  Criticism  may  re- 
veal the  weakness  of  Mr.  Campbell's  theory 
of  the  Atonement  no  less  than  of  every 
other  theory.  There  is  no  theory  on  such 
a  subject  ever  likely  to  prove  adequate. 
But  the  elaboration  of  adequate  theories — 
were  such  a  thing  possible — is  a  small  mat- 
ter in  comparison  with  the  deepening  and 
enrichment  of  the  theological  mind,  with 
casting  some  measure  of  light  into  hitherto 
unexplored  depths,  and  showing  harmonies 
in  what  hitherto  have  seemed  and  been  pre- 
sented as  contradictions.  This  is  the  sort 
of  service  which  Mr.  Campbell's  Avork  on 
the  Atonement  has  rendered,  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  influence  that  lives  in  theology 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  moral,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  the  '  philosophical  ' 
sciences.  In  these  sciences  the  power  of 
systematisation — of  abstract  definition  and 
co-ordination  —  has  exhausted  itself  long 
ago.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  this 
way  but  empty  formula;,  and  propositions 
without  life  and  meaning  frequently  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rigour  with  which  they  are 
set  foiih  in  logical  deduction.  "What  is 
really  required  is  the  capacity  of  seeing  the 
true  character  of  spiritual  and  moral  facts, 
and  the  intimate  links  that  bind  together  all 
higher  speculation,  whether  as  to  the  nature 
of  God  or  man.  And  it  is  this  capacity 
which  Mr.  Campbell's  works,  both  on  the 
Atonement  and  Revelation,  so  fully  exhibit, 
and  which  has  given  them,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  give  them,  a  living  influence  over 
the  course  of  theological  opinion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  of 
such  works  had  greatly  advanced  from  the 
stage  on  which  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  the  assurance  of  faith  appeared  to 
him  an  essential  part  of  the  truth,  and  he 
challenged  a  verdict  on  his  own  private 
opinions  as  absolutely  the  Gospel  and  noth- 
ing else.  Probably  Mr.  Campbell  never 
receded  from  his  old  dogmatic  position. 
To  the  last  the  assurance  of  faith  may  have 
been  a  vital  element  of  his  own  experience. 
Certainly  his  earlier  vicAvs  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Divine  love  as  revealed  in  Christ 
only  grew  into  a  clearer  and  more  confident 
brightness,  if  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
he  had  presented  this  great  truth  may  have 
fallen  away  from  him.  But  to  whatever 
extent  he  may  have  retained  or  modified  his 
old  convictions — for  which  he  gladly  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  parish — he  had,  in  the  long 


interval  between  his  deposition  and  his  be- 
coming known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Nature 
of  the  Atonement, '  greatly  grown  not  only  in 
depth  of  religious  insight,  but  in  Avhat  is  far 
more  closely  allied  to  it  than  he  or  any  of 
his  friends  would  have  allowed  in  their  earlier 
years — width  and  rationality  of  comprehem- 
sion.  He  had  opened  his  mind  to  a  higher 
horizon  of  knowledge,  both  natural  and 
spiritual,  than  that  which  formerly  con- 
fined him,  as  well  as  his  friend  Mr.  Er- 
skine.  There  are  many  indications  of  this 
as  we  advance  in  the  two  volumes  of  his 
'  Memorials,'  which  we  cannot  pause  to 
quote,  but  which  no  reader  can  miss  Avho 
has  an  eye  to  notice  the  growth  of  his  mind 
and  thought.  Formerly  he  is  shocked  at 
the  mild  and  somewhat  irrational  latitudina- 
rianism  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In 
1856,  in  reference  to  '  Essays  and  Reviews, ' 
he  regards  it  '  as  a  marvellous  distinction  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  it  permits  the 
free  utterance  within  its  pale  of  such  con- 
flicting sentiments.  I  cannot,'  he  adds, 
'  but  regard  it  as  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  am  swcq  free  discussion  within 
the  Church  is  better  than  the  constant  neces- 
sity to  form  a  neiv  sect  if  one  has  any  new 
thought  to  utter. ' 

Happily  all  three  minds  passed  into  this 
higher  atmosphere  of  light  before  they 
passed  away  ;  but  perhaps  Bishop  Ewing, 
as  he  had  begun  with  less  technical  theology 
than  either  of  his  friends,  a  fact  of  which 
he  was  quite  conscious,  rose  into  this  atmos- 
phere more  easily  than  others.  There  was 
in  him  by  nature  a  great  love  of  freedom 
for  its  own  sake,  as  a  spiritual  good,  as  the 
only  channel  through  which  the  highest 
spiritual  good  can  come  to  any  soul.  Sys- 
tems of  any  kind — new  systems  as  well  as 
old — were  hateful  to  him,  and  restraints 
upon  the  genuine  growth  of  the  religious 
life.  '  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  vitality 
in  the  Athanasian  formula,'  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Archbishop  Tait.  '  It  is  holding 
up  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  amidst  the  liv- 
ing. To  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
attend  our  churches  the  technical  phrases  of 
the  creed  are  quite  as  unintelligible  as  are 
the  special  legal  expressions  in  a  title-deed 
or  the  terms  in  a  physician's  prescription. 
...  I  would  keep  it  as  an  old  and  curious 
heirloom  in  the  charter-chest.'  The  dog- 
matism which  had  surrounded  the  great 
truths  of  the  Atonement  and  of  Revelation 
appeared  to  him  mere  '  materialistic  substitu- 
tions '  for  the  truths  themselves.  '  Bal- 
ances and  equivalents  had  made  of  none 
effect, '  he  says,  '  the  direct  revelation  of 
the  forffiveness  of  sins. ' 
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Every  year  Ewing's  mind  seemed  to  rise 
more  above  the  environments  of  his  own 
church,  and  the  exchisive  principles  which 
liave  been  so  unhappily  associated  with  it. 
'Let  us  rise,'  lie  said  to  his  own  clergy, 
'  from  systems,  whether  of  Episcopacy  or 
Presbytery  —  above  all  material  apparatus. 
Let  us  rise  to  higher  things  ;  let  us  live  in 
that  region  which  makes  the  face  to  shine, 
and  where  the  heart  says,  "  I  have  seen  the 
Lord  ;"  where  we  behold  llis  glory,  and 
the  Word  become  flesh  is  in  the  midst  of 
us.'  Among  his  last  desires  was  to  tes- 
tify in  the  College  Chapel  at  Glasgow  to 
the  power  of  a  common  faith  imiting  his 
own  Church  and  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  only  the  interdict  of 
his  colleague,  Bishop  Wilson,  that  pre- 
vented him  doing  so. 

'  I  have  had  my  time  greatly  taken  up, '  he 
writes,  '  with  that  business  of  Bishop  Wil- 
son''s,  and  I  cannot  say  how  much  it  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  feeling  that  these  ap- 
parently innocent  things,  Apostolic  succession 
and  high  views  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
Christian  sacraments  are  really  ant  I- Christian 
in  their  operation.  When  they  take  shape  in 
actual  life,  they  reveal  their  meaning  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  election  which  is  just  so  much 
worse  than  the  common  one  that  it  is  external 
and  official,  and  which,  moreover,  renders  the 
sacraments  themselves  uncertain  in  their 
elficacy  by  demanding  the  co-operation  of  the 
will  of  the  minister  if  the  reception  of  them 
is  to  be  savingly  beneficial.  How  destructive 
this  doctrine  must  be  of  all  simple  and  imme- 
diate fellowship  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  God,  I  need  not  say.' 

All  his  deeper  feelings  of  th  e .  nature  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  possibilities  of  Chris- 
tian union  seem  to  have  been  outraged  by 
this  action  of  his  colleague  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  communion.  To  another  col- 
league, Bishop  Wordsworth,  he  says  : — • 

'  I  confess  that  if  the  spirit  of  which  I  com- 
plain represents  the  spirit  of  our  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  grave  question  with 
me,  and  T  am  sure  it  is  also  with  you,  w^hether 
we  should  take  part  in  a  ministry  which  has 
so  manifestly  departed  from  the  object  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  For  is  not  fellowship 
the  end  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  is  it  not 
the  work  of  a  true  ministry  to  achieve  its  end 
by  producing  union  on  the  way  ?  Episcopacy, 
as  you  well  know,  while  claiming  superiority  of 
degree  for  the  iceUAmmQ  oi  the  Church,  never 
did  among  us  claim  to  be  necessary-  for  its 
being.' 

Li  these  and  other  utterances  there  is  the 
note  of  genuine  liberality,  of  a  spirit  which 
could  see  common  Christian  truth  under 
numy  divisions,  and  was  prepared  to  recog- 
nise and  honour  it  in  whatever  church  it 
was  found.     No  one  thouirht  less  of  what  is 


popularly  known  as  Calvinism  than  Bishop 
Ewing.  lie  expresses  his  horror  at  a  re- 
ported utterance  of  the  Free  Church  Mod- 
erator, that  all  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  were  strict  Calvinists.  But  he  was 
able  to  see,  like  Erskine,  the  divine  truth 
which  the  C'alvinistic  formulas  were  intended 
to  embody  ;  and  he  was  always  ready  for 
any  measure  of  practical  co-operation  with 
the  Presbyterian  churches  around  him,  and 
especially  with  the  Established  (.'hurch, 
with  many  of  whose  clergy  he  carried  on 
a  most  friendly  and  frequent  correspond- 
ence. His  liberality  was  essentially  a  part 
of  his  intensely  human  and  truth-loving 
nature.  Resting  in  one  or  two  great  cen- 
tral truths,  the  light  of  his  own  life, 
his  mind  was  open  on  all  sides  to  further 
light  and  knowledge  ;  and  the  last  charge 
which  he  delivered  on  the  '  Character  and 
Place  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Christianity,'  in 
18V2,  the  year  before  his  death,  shows  his 
mind  still  free  as  ever  and  longing  for  more 
light.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  revelation  to  Scrip- 
ture than  this  charge  contains.  There  are 
those,  we  are  aware,  who  see  weakness  rather 
than  strength  in  this  constant  progressive- 
ness  of  mind,  especially  in  a  bishop.  The 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  settled  every- 
thing long  ago,  and  there  seems  an  element 
of  unsettlement  and  restlessness  in  this 
constant  sifting  of  fundamental  questions 
and  opening  of  the  mind  to  new  or  higher 
views.  But  science  can  acknowledge  no 
other  attitude.  It  can  never  shut  out  light  ; 
and  it  is  the  very  highest  praise  we  can  give 
to  Bishop  Ewing,  that  he  was  at  the  end, 
as  throughout,  among  the  *  children  of 
light '  and  '  of  the  day, '  and  not  '  of  the 
night  nor  of  darkness.' 

The  three  men  whose  lives  and  whose 
work  as  teachers  we  have  thus  briefly  touched 
will  live  each  only  in  so  far  as  they  loved 
the  light,  and  sought  to  help  others  to  a 
better  vision  of  it.  Their  own  lives  became 
more  beautiful,  and  their  own  character 
larger,  as  they  rose  above  the  narrowness  of 
their  early  education.  It  has  been  our  bus- 
iness to  show  in  the  case  of  two  of  them 
how  much  more  catholic  and  scientific  their 
spiritual  and  theological  attitude  was  in  their 
later  than  their  earlier  years.  All  three,  not 
so  much  in  virtue  of  any  special  doctrines 
which  they  taught  as  in  virtue  of  their  cath- 
olicity and  the  growth  of  a  rational  and  en- 
lightened spirit  in  their  teaching,  have  ex- 
ercised, and  are  likely  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise, a  healthy  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  theological  thought  in  Scotland.  We  do 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  their  special 
theology,  but  we  claim  to  judge  them  in  the 
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spirit  rather  than  the  letter — to  look  at  them 
from  the  outside,  under  no  feeling  of  dis- 
cipleship,  hut  simply  as  forces  in  the  move- 
ment of  Christian  opinion  in  their  own 
country  especially.  Still  more  interesting 
than  anything  they  taught  was  the  rational 
methpd  which  more  or  less  guided  all  their 
later  teaching.  Whether  they  knew  it  or 
not,  they  were  Christian  rationalists,  ready 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  many  different 
sides  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  imperfect 
and  progressive  stages  through  which 
thought  in  religion,  as  in  everything  else, 
moves  onward  to  its  goal.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment in  them  which  we  feel  confident  was 
really  good,  and  which  will  survive  for  good 
long  after  what  is  known  as  '  Eow  heresies, ' 
or  any  other  special  opinions  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  espoused,  are  forgotten. 

And  as  this  higher  rationalism  was  the 
best  element  of  their  teaching,  so  it  was 
that  which  Scotland  most  needed  at  their 
hands.  If  theology  in  Scotland  is  not  only 
so  far  to  obey  the  same  law  of  diversified 
increase  which  characterises  it  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  to  grow  into  richer  and  more  fruit- 
ful forms  of  development,  it  can  only  be 
by  the  recognition  of  the  rational  principles 
that  underlie  its  study.  Investigation  must 
have  free  scope  here  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  New  light  must  be 
welcome  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
The  claims  of  science  must  be  meted  neither 
by  the  decisions  of  Presbyteries  nor  of  as- 
semblies, past  or  present.  Every  product 
of  former  thought,  every  creed  which  the 
Church  has  elaborated  and  set  in  its  history 
as  the  monuments  of  its  progress,  deserves 
and  should  receive  respect,  but  never  so  as 
to  stifle  or  resist  the  living  voice  of  the 
Christian  reason,  always  seeking  a  more 
enlarged  and  perfect  expression  in  a  Science 
more  complete  because  more  faithful  to 
all  the  facts  of  spiritual  experience. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Ariamemnon.  A  Tran- 
script by  Robert  Browning.  London  : 
18V7. 

2.  Agamemnon.  A  Tragedy  taken  from 
^schylus.     London  :   1876. 

o.  The  Agamemnon  of  uEschylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  E.  O.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.     London  :  1876. 

4.  Three  Plays  of  Sophocles,  Translated 
into  English  verse  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     London:  1876. 

No  one,  without  comparing  some  portion 
of  Mr.  Brownino-'s  rendering  with  the  orig- 


inal Greek,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  mar- 
vellous closeness  with  which  the  original  has 
been  followed.  The  translator  has  not  been 
content  with  the  ordinary  Liddell  and  Scott 
version,  but  has  endeavoured,  often  with  suc- 
cess, to  give  even  the  etymological  force  of 
the  original  words.  Careful  toil  marks 
every  line,  and  to  some  few  this  transcript 
will  be  a  source  of  real  enjoyment,  but  these 
few  must  possess  the  rare  power  of  ^'putting 
life  and  poetry  into  such  literal  translations 
as  arc  published  in  Bohn's  series.  This  is 
said  not  as  a  sneer,  for  we  have  known  men 
of  true  poetic  temperament  who,  ignorant  of 
Greek,  read  the  dramatists  by  preference  in 
Bohn's  series,  wishing  to  feel  certain  that 
'  where  they  were  gaping  for  ^schylus  they 
did  not  get  Theognis. '  Well,  such  men  as 
these  may  read  Mr.  Browning's  'Agamem- 
non' with  more  implicit  faith  than  they  could 
give  to  many  prose  literal  translations,  but 
they  must  also  possess  the  qualification,  hap- 
pily not  rare  nowadays,  of  being  able  to 
understand  Mr.  Browning's  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
well  that  they  should  have  at  their  elbow 
some  fairly  literal  translation  such  as  Mr. 
Conington's  to  help  them  jvhen,  after 
reading  a  passage  two  or  three  times,  they 
quite  fail  to  see  what  the  poet  means  to  say. 

To  the  general  British  public  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's version  will  be  almost  as  completely 
a  sealed  book  as  the  original  of  ^schylus  ; 
a  fact  mudh  to  be  deplored,  for  a  version 
of  a  great  poet  by  a  true  poet  should  have 
been  ;a  boon  to  the  mass  of  readers,  not 
merely  to  a  select  few.  In  '  Balaustion's 
Adventure  '  Mr.  Browning  gave  this  boon. 
The  translation  of  the  '  Alcestis  '  can  be  read 
aloud,  so  as  in  most  places  to  be  followed 
by  the  hearer,  which  cannot  be  done  with 
the  present  play. 

We  do  not  ask  Mr.  Browning  to  write  in 
such  perspicuous  sort  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  but  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
him  to  write  so  that  a  man  who  has  mastered 
the  meaning  of  any  passage  may  be  able 
when  reading  aloud  to  convey  that  meaning 
to  his  hearers,  with  the  aid  of  due  emphasis 
and  inflection.  The  translator  obviously  felt 
that  his  version  was  obscure,  and  therefore 
himself  qualifies  his  effort  as  perhaps  a 
fruitless  adventure.  He  argues  that  -^schy- 
lus  is  hard  reading,  and  therefore  that,  to 
resemble  ^schylus,  the  translation  must  be 
hard  reading  also.  But  surely  u^^^schylus 
must  have  been  intelligible,  the  phrases  if 
not  the  thoughts  of  the  man,  to  the  thirty 
thousand  hearers  in  the  theatre  at  Athens. 
Can  a  dramatist  be  popular  on  the  stage  if 
unintelligible  to  the  masses  ?  Surely  we 
must  think  that  the  obscurity  of  .^chylus 
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arises  chiefly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  popuh^r  well-understood  allusions 
and  customs,  and  from  'corruptions  in  the 
text.  Mr.  Browning,  in  his  version  of  pas- 
,  sages  usually  accepted  as  corrupt,  has  main- 
tained an  obscurity  that  corresponds  with 
the  original  in  a  way  which  is  almost  hu- 
morous. This  he  may  justify,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  excuse  him  when  the  obscurity  is 
really  due  to  his  own  style  and  not  to 
^schylus  at  all.  But  let  his  version  speak 
for  itself.  After  the  prologue  by  the 
Warder,  the  chorus  enters  and  speaks  as 
follows: — 

'  The  tenth  year  this,  since  Priamos'  great  match, 
King  Menelaos,  Agamemnon  King, 
— The  Btrenuous   yoke-pair  of  tlie  Atreidai's 

honor, 
Two-throned,  two-sceptred,  whereof  Zeus  was 

donor — 
Did  from  this  land  the  aid,  the  armament  dis- 

patcli, 
The  thoasand-sailored  force  of  Argives  clam- 
ouring 
"Ares"  from  out  the  indignant  breast,  as  fling 
Passion  forth  vultures  which,  because  of  grief 
Away, — as  are   their  young  ones, — with   the 

thief, 
Lofty  above  their  brood-nests  wheel  in  ring, 
Now  round  and  round  with  oar  of  either  wing, 
Lament  the  bedded  chicks,  lost  labour  that  was 

love : 
Wliich  hearing,  one  above 
— Whether  Apollon,  Pan  or  Zeus — that  wail, 
Sharp-piercing  bird-shriek  of  the  guests  who 

fare 
Housemates  with  gods  in  air — 
Suchanone  sends,  against  who  these  assail, 
"What,  late-sent,  shall  not  fail 
Of  punishing — Erinus.' 

The  man"who  tries  to  read  this  aloud  must 
first  master  the  fact  that  '  match  '  means 
'  antagonist; '  he  must  also  secure  an  au- 
dience able  to  understand  the  expression 
'  clamouring  Ares, '  and  he  will  then  with 
some  difficulty  make  the  first  eight  lines 
intelligible.  '  This  is  the  tenth  year  since 
!Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  started  with  an 
army  shouting  a  warlike  cry.'  Then  comes 
the  simile  of  the  vultures,  which,  in  both 
Greek  and  English,  is  hard  to  construe,  the 
passage  being  possibly  corrupt,  the  English 
as  much  so  as  the  Greek  ;  but  the  passage 
which  begins  '  Which  hearing,  one  above,' 
«fec.,  and  ends  with  '  Erinus,'  could  not  be 
made  intelligible  to  any  hearer,  and  it  owes 
its  obscui'ity  to  Mr.  Browning.  The  words 
of  ^schylus  may  be  construed  as  follows: — 
'  Some  one  above,  whether  Apollo,  Pan,  or 
Zeus,  hearing  the  sharp-piercing  bird-shriek 
of  those  who  are  his  guests,  sends  against 
tlie  transgressors  the  sure  but  tardy  Erinus, ' 
The  construction  is  even  more  straightfor- 
ward than  this  English  version,  because  a 
single  Greek  word  expresses  what  requires 
several  in  English.     The  involution  of  this 


broken  sentence  is  Browning,  not  yEschylus, 
and  is  a  defect,  not  a  beauty.  The  Greek 
lias  no  double  construction  answering  to  the 
'  which  hearing  that  wail  ; '  the  Greek  says 
plainly  and  simply  that  some  one  sends 
Erinus,  The  long  phrase — '  what,  late-sent, 
shall  not  fail  of  punishing,'  is  an  obscure 
way  of  rendering  a  single  adjective,  and  is 
as  remote  from  the  Greek  construction  as 
Johnsonian  magniloquence  would  be.  '  Who 
these  assail '  represents  a  single  noun,  so 
that  in  fine  the  whole  passage  sins  against 
the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  as  much  as 
Potter's  old  version,  although  in  quite  a 
different  way.  Those  who  know  the  (ireek 
will  recognise  a  close  adherence  to  the  origi- 
nal, and  will  readily  admit  that  '  the  guests 
who  fare  housemates  with  gods  in  air^  ren- 
ders the  true  moaning  of  T(2>v6e  j^ibtoihoov. 

We  much  wish  that  Mr.  Browning  had 
set  a  different  aim  before  him,  for  in  truth 
we  do  not  give  the  best  idea  of  a  foreign 
author  by  using  in  English  the  very  turn  of 
each  foreign  phrase.  On  the  contrary,  this 
practice  is  a  cheap  and  common  method  of 
raising  a  laugh.  Thackeray  began  it  or  prac- 
tised it  with  French,  making  his  Frenchmen 
speak  a  literal  translation  of  French  phrases. 
The  thing  was  droll,  and  is  now  copied  in 
every  comic  publication,  but  we  should  not 
get  a  good  translation  of  Racine  by  follow- 
ing this  method.  His  graceful  lines  would 
become  grotesque,  and  the  matter  would 
not  be  much  mended  if  for  each  noun  or 
adjective  we  substituted  a  periphrasis  giving 
the  force  of  the  word  as  indicated  by  its 
etymology. 

Perfect,  oreven  nearly  perfect,  translation 
is  of  course  impossible,  but  good  work  has 
been  done  from  time  to  time  when  a  poet 
has  felt  the  beauty  of  some  foreign  poem 
strongly,  and  has  written  in  his  own  language 
another  poem  giving  the  beauty  which  he 
saw.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Mr.  Browning 
did  not  very  much  admire  the  '  Agamem- 
non,' Now  and  then  his  version  suggests 
the  almost  incredible  suspicion  that  he 
wished  to  show  his  friends  how  inferior 
-iii]schylus  was  as  a  writer  to  Euripides,, 
Surely  he  must  have  had  a  sense  of  fun 
when  he  made  the  chorus  (of  reputed  sono- 
rity and  magniloquence)  speak  as  follows  : — 

'  For  there's  no  bulwark  in  man's  wealth  to  him 
Who,  through  a  surfeit,  kicks — into  the  dim 
And  disappearing — Right's  great  altar.' 

Could  a  more  ludicrous  image  be  presented 
to  us  than  that  of  a  man  who,  in  consequence 
of  overeating,  kicks  a  great  altar  into  the 
dim  ?  Hermann,  who  is  followed  by  many 
scholars,  connects  ii?  aq)avEiav  with 
i'naX^ei?,    and    so    obtains    the    rational 
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meaning  that  wealth  affords  no  bulwark 
behind  which  the  guilty  man  can  hide. 

Our  author  has  given  us  no  setting  to 
the  play  such  as  the  adventure  of  Balaustion, 
a  story  which  enabled  him  by  the  comments 
of  the  lyric  girl  to  show  us  what  he  himself 
saw  in  the  'Alcestis.'  Mr.  Browning  acted 
that  play  for  us,  creating,  a^  the  French 
would  say,  the  part  of  Heracles.  And  the 
creation  has  been  very  successful.  Some 
may  think  that  Euripides  never  intended  his 
Heracles  to  be  acted  in  that  fashion,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Browning's  Heracles 
is  a  fine  conception.  Mr.  Browning  often 
writes  as  if  he  were  acting.  He  generally 
receives  the  title  of  dramatic  from  the  public, 
but  he  is  not  a  dramatic  author  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense.  The  Avords  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  are  not  such  as 
actors  would  like  to  use,  but  he  is  dramatic 
in  the  sense  that  he  seems  himself  to  act 
each  part  in  succession,  so  that  every  char- 
acter appears  as  if  acted  by  Browning,  and 
he  has  a  large  range  of  characters  which  he 
can  act  well.  Of  course  we  all  recognise  the 
actor  and  his  mannerisms  in  every  dress,  but 
so  it  must  be  with  all  actors.  Now,  Mr. 
Browning  has  not  acted  Agamemnon, nor  Cly- 
temnestra,  nor  Cassandra,  more's  the  pity, 
and  therefore  we  say  Avith  some  fear  and 
trembling  perhaps  he  did  not  see  how  these 
parts  should  be  acted.  If  he  had  ever 
thought  of  acting  Cassandra  himself,  he 
could  never  have  made  her  say,  speaking 
of  Apollo, 
'  He  was  athlete  to  me — huge  grace  breathing  ; ' 

nor  would  he  have  liked  in  the  part  of  Cly- 
temnestra  to  announce  the  capture  of  Troy 
in  these  words  : — 
'  I  think  a  noise — no  mixture — reigns  i'  the  city.' 

'  No  mixture  '  is  a  simple  adjective  in  the 
original,  and  Miss  Swanwick  translates  the 
two  Avords  ^orfv  apiiKtov  by  '  ill-blending 
clamour. ' 

The  folloAving  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's work  Avhere  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  in  sympathy  with  .^schylus: — 

'  For  Ares,  gold-exchanger  for  the  dead, 
And  balance-holder  in  the  fight  o'  the  Bpear, 
Due-weight  from  Ilion  sends — 
What  moves  the  tear  on  tear — 
A  charred  scrap  to  the  friends  : 
Filling  with  well-packed  ashes  every  urn, 
For  man  that  was  the  sole  return. 
And  they  groan — praising  much,  the  while, 

,  Now  this  man  as  experienced  in  the  strife, 
Now  that,  fallen  nololy  on  a  slaughtered  pile 
Because  of — not  his  own — another's  wife.' 

The  absence  of  tawdry  additions  to  the  orig- 
inal is  certainly  a  great  comfort,  going  far 
to  counterbalance  the  oddity  of  some  expres- 
sions.    One  cannot  help  regretting,  however, 


that  a  natural  reaction  against  smooth  com- 
monplace should  lately  in  all  branches  of  art 
have  led  to  affected  harshness.  After  all, 
to  be  [quaint  is  a  small  merit,  while  to  be 
queer  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  damned. 
We  Avill  not  quarrel  with  the  new  style  of 
spelling.  There  is  really  no  right  or  Avrong 
in  the  matter  ;  the  effect  of  a  Avord  as  seen 
or  pronounced  is  a  matter  of  association;  to 
those  for  Avhom_  more  and  nobler  associations ' 
gather  round  Klutaimnestra  and  Kikero  than 
round  Clytemnestra  and  Cicero,  the  modern 
antiques  are  best.  Heracles  shall  at  once 
displace  Hercules,  since  even  noAv  he  is  the 
stronger.  AVhen  we  turn  to  other  transla- 
tors, Ave  see  well  enough  Avhy  Mr.  BroAvning 
was  tempted  to  sacrifice  CA^erything  to  fidel- 
ity. Mr.  Morshead,  the  latest  adventurer, 
gives  us  a  flowing  version  made  with  care, 
but,  not  being  a  poet,  he  Avorries  his  reader 
by  a  frequent  use  of  stock  expressions,  such 
as  'rapine  fell'  and  '  presage  fair,'  often 
reducing  ^schylus  to  the  level  of  Scott's 
lays.  We  think  he  has  been  most  successful 
in  rendering  the  difficult  scene  with  Cassan- 
dra, and  he  shows  everyAvhere  a  keen  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  origi- 
nal work.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  more  poetical 
verve  than  Mr.  Morshead,  and  here  and 
there  rises  to  a  high  level,  but  he  misses  out 
all  that  does  not  come  home  to  him,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  translator 
or  Avriter  of  the  *  Rubaiyat '  omitting  all  the 
simple  straightforAvard  religion  preached  by 
the  chorus.  A  plain  man  reading  the  'Aga- 
memnon '  of  -^schylus  Avould  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  men  of  the  chorus 
believed  in  a  supreme  God,  Zeus,  by  no 
means  unlike  JehoA'ah,  that  they  regarded 
moral  conduct  as  pleasing  to  God  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  as  inflicted  by  God 
soon  or  late.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald's chorus  Avould  imagine  that  ^tEschylus 
had  forestalled  the  nineteeenth  century  in 
mild  pessimistic  mooning,  and  that  Mene- 
laus  Avas  a  Scandinavian  sentimentalist  such 
as  Mr.  Morris  loves  to  paint.  We  shall  not  on 
this  account  quarrel  Avith  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Avho 
frankly  Avarns  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
poured  aAvay  some  of  the  wine  of  ^schylus 
and  mixed  some  Avater  with  Avhat  is  left. 
On  the  contrary,  Ave  are  grateful  to  him  for 
some  Avell-turned  phrases,  and  for  the  part 
of  Clytemnestra,  Avhich  is  well  translated. 
We  do  quarrel  with  him  because  his  Avork  is 
unequal  and  slovenly  even  in  respect  of 
grammar. 

An  amusing  comparison  of  the  various 
translations  may  be  made  by  the  help  of  tAvo 
words.  There  is  a  refrain  in  the  hymn 
concerning  Iphigenia, 

alXtvov  alXwou  eiiri,  rd  6'  cv  vikutu, 
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of  which  the'first  three  words  may  he  hadly 
translated  as  'say  alas,  alas.' 

Potter  j)araphrases  the  whole  thus  : 

'  Sound  high  the  strain,  the  according  notes  pro- 
long, 
Till  conquest  listens  to  the  raptured  song.' 

The  proportion  of  Potter  to  ^Eschylus  here 
is  really  overwlielming. 
Milnian  : 

'  Rinjr  out  the  dolorous  hymn,  yet  triumph  still 
the  good.' 

We   see  that  the  translator  felt  hound  to 
elevate  the  style  of  ^Esehyhis. 
Conington  : 

'Sing  Sorrow !  sing  Sorrow  !  hut  triumph  the 
good ' — 

conscientious,  hut  not  poetical. 
Swanwiek: 

'Chant  the  dirge,  uplift  the  A\ail,  hut  may  the 
right  prevail ' — 

a  fair  paraphrase. 
Alorshead : 

'  Ah,  woe  and  well-a-day  I  but  be  the  issue  fair.' 

A  scrap  of  old  hallad  is  here  made  to  do 
new  duty. 

Fitzgerald  :  Leaves  out  the  refrain. 

Browning  : 

*  Ah  Linos  say — Ah  Linos,  song  of  wail. 
But  may  the  good  prevail.' 

The  reader  Avho  does  not  know  the  pas- 
sage would  in  this  last  version  he  puzzled 
by  what  seems  to  be  an  invocation  to  some 
one  called  Linos,  but  a  peep  at  the  Greek 
will  show  him  that  '  Ah,  Linos  '  is  merely 
an  exclamation,  while  Liddell  and  Scott  will 
prove  that  the  received  etymology  of  ai'Xi- 
vov  is  correctly  indicated  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. AVho  Linos  was  does  not  much  matter, 
but  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  was  short. 
Once  all  these  facts  have  been  mastered,  we 
may  perhaps  think  that  Mr.  Browning  has 
made  the  best  transcript  ;  it  is  certain  that 
anyone  knowing  the  Greek  will,  after  trving 
other  versions,  come  back  to  this  one  with 
a  sense  of  relief. 

By  the  way,  no  translator  of  the  above  re- 
frain has  adopted  the  rendering  taught  by 
the  late  .James  Kiddell,  that  the  old  men 
wished  the  note  of  rejoicing  in  the  song  to 
prevail  over  the  note  of  woe,  not  that  good 
generally  should  prevail  over  evil.  Perhaps 
the  Avords  really  have  the  double  meaning, 
and  to  get  their  full  force  we  ought  to  im- 
agine dispirited  trebles  piping  their  wail  in 
a  minor  key,  followed  by  a  burst  of  sanguine 
baritones  with  a  grand  swell  in  the  major, 
closing  on  the  triumphant  vixaTaj. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  ancient 
mythology  and   ancient  customs-  would  be 


required  to  enable  a  spectator  to  enjoy  a 
great  part  of  the  'Agamemnon  '  and  many 
other  (ireek  plays  if  he  saw  them  acted, 
but  unfortunately  a  drama  when  simply  read, 
not  seen,  makes  such  large  demands  on  the 
imagination  and  intelligence  of  the  reader, 
that  great  plays  even  in  our  own  language 
remain  unread  and  unknown.  For  this 
very  reason  we  shoidd  have  valued  highly 
comments  such  as  those  of  Balaustion  on 
the  demeanour  and  thoughts  of  the  person- 
ages in  the  '  Agamemnon, '  which,  however, 
is  hardly  a  play  in  the  sense  in  which  wo 
use  the  word  now.  It  is  not  a  realistic 
representation  of  a  series  of  incidents.  By 
far  the  greater  part  consists  either  of  poems 
recited  by  the  chorus — who  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  actors  at  all,  and  were  not  on  the 
stage — or  of  long  speeches  addressed  by  a 
single  personage  from  the  stage  to  the 
crowd  below  who  formed  the  chorus.  Even 
when  two  people  happen  to  be  on  the  stage, 
dialogue  is  almost  wholly  avoided,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  part  of  the  popularity  of 
the  play  is  owing  to  this  nndramatic  form 
which  makes  it  almost  a  poem,  although  it 
is  also  true  that  this  poem  contains  dramatic 
scenes  of  extraordinary  power. 

The  '  Agamemnon  '  may  be  analysed  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  even  if  considered  separately  from 
the  rest.  We  have  a  complete  poem  recited 
by  the  chorus  describing  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  and  ending  with  her  death  ;  an- 
other complete  poem  describing  the  tiight 
of  Helen,  and  ending  with  her  reception  in 
Troy,  seemingly  a  blessing,  really  a  curse  ; 
and  lastly  we  have  a  drama  showing  the 
arrival  and  murder  of  Agamemnon.  Tlie 
three  parts  are  all  harmonious,  conspiring 
to  produce  one  general  eflfect,  but  the  mere 
written  copy  without  stage  directions  often 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  how  these  parts 
were  blended  together.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  by  change  of  attitude,  position, 
and  demeanour,  the  chorus  marked  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  the  separation  between 
those  periods  during  which  they  were  the 
singers  of  a  sacred  hymn,  and  those  in 
which  they  represented,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  realism,  personages  taking  part  in 
the  action  of  the  drama.  When  these  stage 
directions  are  wholly  omitted,  as  in  Mr. 
Browning's  transcript,  the  reader  will  often 
be  startled  by  a  sudden  descent  from  pas- 
sages of  great  lyrical  grandeur  to  others 
spoken  by  the  same  men,  but  so  worded  as 
*••  indicate  plainly  that  the  speakers  were 
>^^  /  vonplace  people,  incapable  of  inventing 
aC^. -yvords- they  had  previously  delivered. 
*i^he  sacred  hymns  are  appropriate  to  the  old 
men  who   sing   them,    being  such   as  they 
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would  love  ;  but  the  old  people  who  prattle 
about  tottering  along  on  three  legs  could 
not  in  their  proper  characters  have  used  the 
language  describing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  or  the  flight  of  Helen.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  portion  headed 
KOMMATIKA  included  all  those  parts 
which  are  spoken  or  sung  by  the  choreutai 
in  character. 

The  poem  of  Iphigenia  begins  with  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus  after  a  prologue  has 
been  spoken  by  the  Warder,  and  ends 
before  the  first  dramatic  interlude.  The 
course  of  this  poem  is  interrupted  by  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  old  men  describe  them- 
selves, and  ask  Clytemnestra  the  meaning  of 
the  sacrificial  fires  ;  the  Queen  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  stage,  and  they  wait  for  no 
answer,  but  abruptly  resume  the  story  of 
Iphigenia.  When  the  play  is  simply  read, 
no  reason  appears  why  the  poem  should  be 
interrupted  by  a  passage  which  is  almost 
humorous;  but  if  we  think  of  the  necessary 
action  accompanying  the  words  we  see  that 
the  first  verses  were  chanted  as  the  chorus 
marched  in  ;  that  the  passage  spoken  in 
character  was  probably  delivered  with  a 
complete  change  of  demeanour  while  the 
crowd  Avas  taking  up  its  place  round  the 
central  altar  ;  and  that  when  their  final  sol- 
emn station  had  been  reached  on  or  round 
this  thymele,  it  would  be  quite  appropriate 
that  they  should  resume  the  solemn  hymn 
Avith  dignity.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
they  should  address  Clytemnestra  and  get 
no  response.  Another  break  in  the  poem  is 
formed  by  a  passage  expressing  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  Artemis,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  men  would  simply  trust 
to  the  supreme  god  and  his  divine  laws,  all 
would  be  well.  This  protest  might  be  so 
acted  on  the  stage  as  to  be  no  interruption. 
A  change  of  melody,  even  a  change  of  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  would 
suffice.  The  hymn  closes  by  a  strophe  in 
which  the  chorus  give  their  own  reflections 
on  the  story,  which  are  rather  commonplace. 
A  similar  return  from  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent, from  the  elevated  hymn  to  the  custom- 
ary reflections  of  respectable  people,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  precede  each  dra- 
matic interlude  in  the  play.  The  name  dra- 
matic interlude  is  given  advisedly;  for  while 
the  plays  of  Sophocles  are  dramas  with 
choral  interludes,  the  '  Agamemnon  '  is  a 
lyrical  performance  with  dramatic  inter- 
ludes. 

When  the  poem  was  ended  and  the  ol-i 
men  had  moralised  thereon,   Clytemc  o>a 
entered,  and  standing  on  a  raised  platfcr.  . 
our  modern   stage,    was  addressed  by  the 
chorus,  grouped  below  in  front,  Avhere  the 


pit  of  a  modern  theatre  is.  She  answers 
their  questions  as  a  modern  orator  ans- 
Avers  questions  from  the  hustings,  tells  them 
Troy  is  taken,  and  describes  hoAV  the  signal 
came  from  Ida  by  beacons  successively  fired; 
in  another  speech  she  draws  a  picture  of  the 
sack  of  Troy.  These  speeches  serve  the 
dramatic  purpose  of  introducing  Clytem- 
nestra to  us  with  great  splendour. 

The  first  interlude  is  now  over,  Clytem- 
nestra retires,  and  the  chorus,  after  a  few 
Avords  of  farcAvell,  '  prepare  to  address  the 
gods  rightly. '  They  cease  to  be  mere  com- 
monplace elders  of  the  city,  and  with  an 
invocation  to  Zeus,  begin  the  second  solemn 
hymn,  Avhich  describes  the  flight  of  Helen. 
This  poem  is  interrupted  by  the  scene  in 
Avhich  a  Herald  brings  confirmation  of  the 
ncAvs  that  Troy  had  fallen.  In  preparation 
for  this  scene  the  old  men  at  line  440  revert 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  from  the  flight 
of  Helen  to  their  own  position  and  feelings, 
which  are  described  in  two  strophes. 

Mr.  BroAvning  has  f olloAved  the  usual  ar- 
rangement in  giving  Clytemnestra  the  speech 
announcing  the  Herald's  approach,  but  it 
Avould  be  more  consistent  Avith  the  general 
scheme  if,  as  Scaliger  thought,  this  speech 
Avere  allotted  to  the  chorus  ;  Ave  should  then, 
as  usual,  have  some  lines  spoken  by  them 
after  the  conclusion  of  their  ode,  and  telling 
the  spectators  the  name  of  the  coming  actor. 
This  is  no  Avork  for  a  queen,  and  the  Herald, 
Avhen  he  comes,  addresses  himself  exclusively 
to  the  chorus,  Avhich  he  could  hardly  have 
done  if  Clytemnestra  had  been  present.  He 
greets  his  country  and  his  countrymen,  ex- 
presses his  own  joy,  tells  the  great  ncAvs, 
and  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  anny  be- 
fore Troy.  Clytemnestra  certainly  hears 
some  part  of  the  Herald's  speech,  for  Avhen 
he  ends  she  speaks,  boasting  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  ncAVS  she  had  long  before  announced. 
She  then  despatches  the  Herald  to  Agamem- 
non with  a  message,  and  leaves  the  stage. 
There  is  nothing  realistic  in  the  dialogue  ; 
her  short  appearance  seems  designed  simply 
to  give  the  Herald  breathing  space.  He 
proceeds  to  describe  the  tempest  which  sepa- 
rated Menelaus  from  Agamemnon  while  they 
Avere  returning  to  Greece,  and  then  this 
interlude  ends  abruptly.  He  takes  no  fare- 
Avell,  nor  do  the  chorus  bid  him  godspeed. 
Without  a  line  of  preparation  they  return 
to  the  story  of  Helen,  taking  it  up  at  lino 
662,  exactly  where  they  left  off  at  line  440. 
The  description  of  Helen's  flight  and  her 
•1  reception  in  Troy  closes  at  line  724,  Avith 
j  the  declaration  that  this  lovely  bride  was 
really  an  avenging  fury  sent  by  Jove.  The 
chorus  now  become  mere  old  men  full  of 
I  ancient    saAvs ;     as    usual    the    concluding 
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strophes  are  full  of  moralising,  and,  when 
the  poem  ends,  the  chorus  as  usual  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  personage  who 
is  to  open  the  next  dramatic  scene.  Aga- 
memnon arrives,  and  the  main  action  of  the 
play  begins. 

Wc  are  probably  justified  in  regarding  this 
earlier  part  of  the  'Agamemnon  '  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  old-fashioned  Thespian  drama, 
which  never  attempted  to  represent  any  other 
incident  than  such  as  could  be  indicated  by 
tlie  coming  or  going  of  one  actor.  Unity 
of  time  and  place  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  performance  as  this.  Of  course,  the 
old  men  did  not  stand  singing  from  the  time 
Troy  was  taken  until  Agamemnon  arrived. 
Whether  Clytemnestra  was  or  was  not  pres- 
ent when  the  Herald  told  his  news  would  not 
matter.  The  form  of  the  art  was  familiar 
to  the  spectators,  and  ^hey  knew  Avhat  they 
were  to  take  for  granted  as  well  as  the  au- 
dience listening  to  the  Italian  '  Maggi  '  know 
this  to-day.  The  chorus  took  care  to  tell  them 
what  personage  the  actor  was  going  to  rep- 
resent as  he  came  upon  the  stage,  and  this 
was  quite  sufficient.  They  gave  the  actor  a 
little  rest  from  time  to  time  by  addressing 
him,  and  he  gave  them  a  long  rest  as  he  re- 
cited his  speeches.  When  he  went  off,  the 
chorus  revolted  to  the  main  business  of  the 
day,  the  lyric  song,  and  might  take  it  up 
exactly  at  the  place  where  they  left  off. 

Extraordinary  art  is  shown  throughout  the 
'Agamemnon  '  in  so  arranging  the  incidents 
that  each  actor  may  speak  at  the  full  pitch 
of  his  voice  with  truth  to  nature.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  chorus  forming  a  crowd  who 
might  be  addressed  collectively  enabled  this 
to  be  done,  and  this  use  of  the  chorus  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  earlier  forms 
of  Greek  tragedy. 

When  Agamemnon  entered,  the  perform- 
ance became  much  more  like  our  own  stage 
play,  but  even  then  ^schylus  seems  to  have 
avoided  dialogue  between  two  actors  on  the 
stage,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  shouting 
necessary  to  make  the  spectators  hear  would 
seem  unnatural  in  a  mere  conversation. 
Agamemnon  arrived  in  a  chariot,  with  Cas- 
sandra beside  him  or  following  him  in 
another  car,  and  was  probably  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  soldiers.  He  did  not  dis- 
mount at  once,  but  remained  standing  in  his 
chariot  in  the  orchestra  before  the  stage,  as 
if  at  the  front  door  of  his  palace.  Clytem- 
nestra and  he  did  not  converse.  He  ha- 
rangued his  people  from  the  chariot, and  then 
she  harangued  them  also;  some  lines  in  her 
speech  are  addressed  to  Agamemnon,  but  in 
the  main  her  speech,  though  in  honour  of  the 
king,  was  directed  to  the  chorus.  She  was 
surrounded  by  mute  attendants,  who,  at  her 


command,  laid  down  splendid  garments  for 
Agamemnon  to  tread  on  as  lie  left  the  chariot 
to  ascend  the  stage  by  the  central  steps.  He 
did  not  quite  like  being  ke{)t  standing  so 
long,  and  compared  the  length  of  (.'lytem- 
nestra's  speech  to  the  length  of  his  own 
absence.  He  was  averse  to  exhibit  pride  by 
treading  on  these  puiple  trappings,  but  was 
over-persuaded,  taking  his  boots  off  first,  so 
as  not  to  spoil  the  robes.  No  sooner  had 
Agamemnon  reached  the  stage  than  he  was 
silent,  and  apparently  passed  Avith  Clytem- 
nestra into  the  palace.  The  chorus,  know- 
ing the  queen's  real  character,  were  awe- 
struck, not  triumphant.  Cassandra  mean- 
while stood  motionless  in  her  chariot. 
Agamemnon's  attendants,  and  the  slaves, 
who  laid  the  trappings  down,  went  off  while 
the  chorus  were  singing  their  prophetic 
fears,  so  as  to  prepare  the  audience  for  what 
Avas  to  come.  When  the  stage  and  orches- 
tra were  ready,  the  queen  returned  to  tell 
Cassandra  she  nmst  enter  the  palace.  Ob- 
serve that  she  spoke  to  her  at  a  distance. 
Cassandra  was  mute,  and  Clytemnestra  left 
her  with  some  show  of  contempt.  The  cho- 
rus expressed  pity  for  the  captive,  who 
probably  left  the  chariot  and  ascended  the 
stage  while  she  cried  on  Apollo  to  tell  her 
to  what  roof  she  was  come.  Here  begins  a 
scene  Avorthy  of  the  greatest  actress  the 
Avorld  ever  saw.  In  a  dialogue  Avith  the 
chorus  Cassandra  gives  her  oAvn  story,  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  legend  of  Thyestes,  and  a 
description  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
instantly  about  to  happen.  Sometimes  she 
speaks  in  her  OAvn  mind,  and  sometimes 
possessed  by  the  prophetic  frenzy.  We 
have  no  more  long  set  speeches  suitable 
simply  for  declamation,  but  an  unparalleled 
dramatic  scene.  The  Avords  of  the  proph- 
etess of  truth,  cursed  in  the  fated  unbelief  of 
all  Avho  hear  her,  Avould  rouse  the  specta- 
tors almost  to  the  frenzy  of  the  seer  herself 
What  ?  Agamemnon  is  in  there.  The 
Avoman,  beautiful,  miserable.  Aviso,  Avarns 
you — screams  to  you — tells  you  the  Avhole 
story,  which  Avill  even  now  be  irrevocable 
fact ;  and  you,  croAvd  of  old  Avisoacres, 
stand,  and  listen,  and  admire,  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  all  the  Avhilc  the  fatal  net  is 
closing  round  the  king,  and  Clytemnestra, 
unseen  Avithin,  grasps  the  fatal  axe.  AVould 
that  Mr.  BroAvning  had  given  us  one  phrase 
that  Cassandra  might  use!  If  ever  inspired 
poet  wrote,  yEschylus  Avas  inspired  Avhen 
he  Avrote  this  scene.  The  old  Thespian 
mummery  was  gone,  gone  for  ever.  Warm 
flesh  and  blood  had  spoTcen  on  the  stage — 
spoken  Avith  beauty  and  Avith  power — and 
in  the  Avhirl  of  emotion  Avhich  the  audience 
felt  they  hailed  the  birth  of  a  new  art. 
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Mr.  Browning  lets  Cassandra  quit  the  scene 
using  these  words: — 

'  But  I  will  jro, — even  in  tlie  household  wailing 

My  fate  and  Agamemnon's.     Life  suiBce  me  ! 

Ah,  strangers ! 

I  cry  not  "  Ah" — as  bird  at  bush — through 
terror 

Idly !  To  me,  the  dead,  bear  witness  this 
much  : 

When,  for  me — woman,  there  shall  die  a  wo- 
man, 

And,  for  a  man  ill-wived,  a  man  shall  perish ! 

This  hospitality  I  ask  as  dying. 

CHORDS. 
0  sufferer,  thee — thy  foretold  fate  1  pity. 

KASSANDRA. 

Yet  once  for  all,  to  speak  a  speech,  I  fain  am : 
No  dirge,  mine  for  myself!    The  sun  I  pray  to, 
Fronting  his  last  light ! — to  my  own  avengers — 
That  from  my  hateful  slayers  they  exact  too 
Pay  for  the  dead  slave — easy -managed  ha,nd's 
work  ! ' 

A  poet  should  have  felt  what  Cassandra 
felt,  and  put  such  words  into  her  mouth  as 
would  have  enabled  an  actress  to  show 
those  feelings  and  carry  her  audience  with 
her.  This  is  Avhat  ^schylus  did.  Mr. 
Browning  has  preferred  to  give  us  a  mosaic 
copy  where  every  beautiful  tint  in  the 
original  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen 
coarse  broken  bits  ill  patched  together. 
He  is  faithful  to  w^ord  arrangement  and  ety- 
mology, false  to  art  and  feeling.  He  is 
clearly  right  in  giving  the  next  four  lines  to 
the  chorus,  avIio  maunder  about  the  frail 
state  of  mortals  in  a  style  which  Cassandra 
at  this  supreme  moment  could  never  adopt. 

Mr.  Symonds,  whose  description  of  the 
'Agamemnon '  is  very  beautiful,  mentions 
as  especially  dramatic  the  moment  of  sus- 
pense which  follows,  filled  by  this  moralising 
of  the  old  men  and  ended  by  the  cry  of  the 
king  as  he  is  murdered.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  audience  has  been  by  this  time  roused 
into  intense  excitement,  and  that  the  cry 
adds  to  the  feeling,  but  the  climax  can 
hardly  come  when  the  stage  is  empty. 
Mere  incident  Avill  not  affect  an  audience  to 
the  utmost;  for  this  the.  presence  of  a  great 
actor  is  required.  After  the  cry  the  hear- 
ers would  be  in  a  state  of  horror  and  sus- 
pense, very  well  represented  by  the  trembling, 
undecided  crowd  of  old  men.  The  real 
climax  comes  when,  doors  thrown  wide, 
Clytemnestra  advances,  defiant,  axe  in  hand, 
and  glories  in  her  deed. 

Here  again  is  a  situation  which  might 
make  a  Rachel  or  a  Siddons  rise  from  the 
dead  if  they  could  have  a  stage  to  act  it  on: — 

7roA/lwi»  ■Ko.poiOev  Kaipiuc  e'tprjuevuv, 
ravavTi'  elnelv  ovk  kiraiax^vBrjaoiiai. 

Every  word   strong,  every  word  capable  of 


receiving  a  true  and  forcible  intonation. 
Browning  puts  it: — 

'  Much  having  been  before  to  purpose  spoken, 
The  opposite  .to  say  I  shall  not  shamed  be.' 

From  this  the  reader  can  gather  that  -.^Es- 
chylus  put  into  Clytemnestra' s  lips  words  by 
which  she  defiantly  defends  herself  against 
the  charge  of  cowardly  deceit.  She  antici- 
pates accusation,  and  answers  not  the 
charge  of  murder,  but  the  charge  of  lying. 
What  the  reader  cannot  gather  is  the  forci- 
ble and  splendid  burst  of  language  in  which 
this  is  expressed.  In  English  the  suspend- 
ed sense  of  the  first  clause  is  a  fault  which 
in  a  schoolboy  !s  exercise  would  be  corrected 
by  his  master.  '  Having  been  spoken, ' 
with  its  weak  little  words  all  scattered,  is  no 
representative  of  the  Greek  eipryAevcov. 
'  To  purpose  '  is  obscure  and  affected  where 
Haipioj?  is  clear.  '  I  shall  not  shamed  be  ' 
is  neither  English  nor  Greek.  The  Greek 
future  is  a  single  Avord  corresponding  in  no 
way  to  the  awkward  inversion  and  unusual 
use  of  '  shamed. '  No  actress  could  produce 
her  effect  with  such  a  speech,  and  yet  Mr. 
Browning  is  called  a  dramatic  poet.  As- 
suredly he  could  have  done  much  better  had 
he  not  deliberately  chosen  to  do  the  wrong 
thing. 

Clytemnestra  and  the  chorus  wrangle. 
JEgisthus  comes  on  and  bullies,  and  finally 
the  play  subsides  without  solution.  The 
old  men  are  cowed,  and  Clytemnestra  in  a 
grand  Avay  forgives  them.  The  play  is  a 
prologue  to  the  great  act  of  the  Oresteia  re- 
lated in  the  '  Choephoroi.' 

In  the  scenes  with  Cassandra  before  the 
murder,  and  with  Clytemnestra  afterwards, 
the  poet  Avas  swept  aAvay  by  his  dramatic 
feelings,  and  in  writing  these  scenes  he  in- 
vented the  real  Greek  drama,  not  by  plan 
aforethought,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
subject.  In  form  he  adheres  to  an  address 
from  one  actor  to  the  chorus,  but  the  spirit 
is  changed.  The  arrival  of  Agamemnon, 
the  prophecy  of  Cassandra,  the 'murder  of 
the  king,  and  the  boast  of  Clytemnestra 
form  a  real  dramatic  representation  of  a 
fact  happening  then  and  there.  The  chorus 
changed  its  character,  and  the  words  as- 
signed to  it  might  have  been  spoken  by  a 
few  persons  on  the  stage.  They  became 
actors,  Avhereas  before  they  had  been  alter- 
nately singers  of  a  sacred  hymn  and  listen- 
ers to  set  speeches. 

The  proposition  that  ^schylus  invented 
a  new  art  Avhile  writing  the  '  Agamemnon  ' 
is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  '  Cho- 
ephoroi '  Avhich  folloAvs  is  a  complete  drama 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  chorus  takes 
part  in  the  action  throughout,   and,  when 
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the  stage  was  empty,  recited  only  such  short 
poems  as  might  serve  to  divide  acts.  In 
its  arrangement  the  '  Choeplioroi '  might 
liave  been  planned  by  Sophocles.  As  usual 
when  we  pass  from  one  artistic  form  to  that 
next  evolved,  something  was  gained,  some- 
thing lost.  As  a  dramatic  entertainment  far 
more  was  gained  than  lost;  and  if  even  now 
the  '  Agamemnon  '  and  '  Choeplioroi '  were 
successively  acted,  the  spectators  would,  we 
venture  to  say,  prefer  the  later  play.  The 
long  hymns  of  the  'Agamemnon,'  so  beau- 
tiful to  read,  would  be  a  trifle  dull  recited 
by  bands  of  performers.  The  declamation 
of  the  single  actor  about  the  taking  of  Troy 
or  the  shipwreck  of  Menelaus,  magnifi- 
cent poetry  as  it  is,  would  be  somewhat 
like  a  reading  of  Milton:  we  should  admire, 
but  remain  cold.  The  play  would  not  be- 
gin until  Agamemnon  arrived,  and  it  would 
be  over  by  the  time  Clytemnestra  had  fin- 
ished her  great  speech  after  Agamemnon's 
death.  In  the  '  Choeplioroi,'  on  the  con- 
trary, the  interest  is  dramatic  from  first  to 
last.  The  return  of  Orestes,  the  present 
■woe  of  Electra,  the  recognition  of  the 
brother  and  sister,  the  invocation  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  hidden  shade  listens  to  son 
and  daughter,  the  meeting  of  Clytemnestra 
and  her  son,  the  death  of  ^gisthus,  the 
pleading  for  life  or  death  between  mother 
and  son,  with  the  final  frenzy  of  Orestes, 
form  one  unbroken  chain  of  dramatic  scenes 
of  the  most  perfect  kind,  ending  in  a  climax 
far  finer  than  that  of  the  'Agamemnon.' 
Yet  the  translations  of  the  'Agamemnon ' 
outnumber  those  of  the  '  Choephoroi '  per- 
haps by  ten  to  one,  precisely  because  the 
'Agamemnon  '  is  as  much  a  poem  as  a  drama, 
while  the  '  Choephoroi '  is  above  all  things 
a  play. 

One  of  Sophocles'  great  plays,  '  The  Tra- 
chinian  Virgins,'  has  met  with  injustice 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  F.  W.  Schlegel 
treats  this  tragedy,  recounting  the  death  of 
Deianira  and  Heracles,  with  positive  con- 
tempt, and  the  general  impression  seems  to 
be  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  inferior  to  the 
other  plays  of  Sophocles.  A  translation  by 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  enable  the  English  reader  to  com- 
pare the  three  great  heroines  of  Sophocles, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  no  previous  translator 
has  shown  so  keen  a  sympathy  with  the 
womanly  qualities  of  Antigone,  Electra,  and 
Deianira.  It  may  be  granted  that  many 
readers  will  find  the  story  of  Deianira  and 
Heracles  somewhat  dull,  whereas  the  histo- 
ries of  Antigone  and  Electra  cannot  fail  to 
move  all  who  are  not  insensible.  If,  how- 
ever, the  three  tragedies  were  put  upon  the 
stage,  the  verdict  as  to  their  relative  merits 


might  not  improbably  be  reversed;  it  would 
certainly  be  much  modified.  The  noble  fig- 
ure of  Antigone  would,  as  was  proved  by 
Helen  Faucit,  conunand  our  deepest  rever- 
ence and  admiration;  the  devotion  of  Electra 
to  her  father,  and,  above  all,  her  love  for 
Orestes,  would  perhaps  touch  the  spectator 
even  more  than  the  heroism  of  Antigone; 
but  seen  on  the  stage  the  gentle  and  noble 
Deianira,  wrecked  by  her  very  love  and 
simplicity,  would  sway  our  hearts  with 
sweeter  and  surer  touch  than  either  the  stern 
devotee  or  the  vengeful  daughter  plotting 
her  mother's  murder,  Antigone  is  almost 
above  the  earth,  and  the  object  for  whicli 
she  sacrifices  her  life  and  her  love  is  one 
which  to  us  nowadays  savours  of  superstition. 
Electra,  if  she  loved  her  father  and  brother 
dearly,  yet  hated  her  mother  with  a  rancour 
which  seen  on  the  stage  would  repel — not 
only  would  her  entrance,  squalid  and  full  of 
hate  as  of  grief,  be  unprepossessing,  but  her 
final  appearance  would  be  most  horrible  as 
she  listened  to  the  murder  of  lier  mother, 
and  urged  the  striking  of  another  blow.  Yet 
almost  every  educated  English  man  or 
woman  has  some  acquaintance  with  Antig- 
one and  Electra,  while  very  few  know  any- 
thing of  Deianira  or  the  death  of  Heracles 
as  Sophocles  conceived  it.  For  this  very 
reason  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  give, 
with  Mr.  Campbell's  help,  such  comment 
on  this  play  as  may  in  some  feeble  way 
supply  the  elements  which  actual  represen- 
tation affords. 

'  The  story  of  Iphitus  is  the  background 
from  which  the  action  of  the  play  stands 
out.  Heracles,  upon  a  trifling  (juarrel, 
killed  both  Iphitus  and  his  father  Eurytus, 
king  of  (Echalia,  sacked  the  unoffending 
town,  and  sent  the  dead  chief's  daughter, 
lole,  home  to  supplant  his  own  true  wife. 
What  Avonder  if  the  ancient  oracles,  prom- 
ising him  rest  at  this  very  hour,  mean  not 
happy  rest,  but  swift  death  ?  Deianira,  in 
mere  simplicity  of  guileless  love,  sends  him 
a  poisoned  robe,  and,  learning  the  result  of 
her  action,  takes  her  own  life  before  the  hero 
is  brought  in  agony  by  his  son  Ilyllus  to 
their  home  in  Trachis.  Heracles  and  Deia- 
nira do  not  meet.  Dialogue  between  them 
would  have  distracted  our  mind  from  great- 
er tragic  issues.  If  they  met  after  the 
poison  began  to  work,  we  should  for  awhile 
be  chiefly  interested  in  watching  whether 
the  Avoman  would  or  would  not  be  able  to 
exculpate  herself,  Avhether  the  man  would 
or  would  not  believe  her.  This  situation 
belongs  to  melodrama,  being  pathetic,  not 
tragic.  Whether  this  woman  does  or  does 
not  win  credence  is  a  mere  accident,  and 
after  all  does  not  much  concern  the  world  at 
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large.  Pain,  failure,  hate  where  love  should 
be,  our  crimes,  our  follies,  and  their  bitter 
fruits,  the  irony  of  the  gods — these  are  the 
tragic  points  which  pierce  men's  souls  for 
ever,  and  from  these  Sophocles  allows  no 
distraction.  Our  author  here,  as  in  the 
'  Philoctetes, '  accepts  physical  pain  as  thor- 
oughly tragic,  and,  we  think,  rightly. 
Surely  those  who  call  pain  a  small  thing  can 
never  have  felt  it,  and  it  lies  with  the  actor 
to  prevent  the  ugliness  of  all  suffering  from 
alienating  our  sympathy.  When  we  meet 
with  the  Avritten  Greek  cries  arranged  so 
as  not  to  break  the  metre,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  Greek  every  sob  is  indicated.  In 
our  freer  form  of  art  the  actor  puts  in  ex- 
clamations where  he  feels  they  are  required. 
If  all  Mr.  Irving' s  cries  were  found  in 
Shakespeare's  text,  unthinking  readers  might 
call  Hamlet  chicken-hearted.  Heracles 
would  have  met  simple  death  with  defiance; 
but  in  the  fangs  of  pain,  in  the  grip  of  dis- 
ease, even  the  mightiest  are  crushed.  Pain 
then  we  have,  not  continuous,  for  this  would 
exclude  all  other  emotions,  but,  with  truth 
to  nature,  in  mighty  spasms,  with  intervals 
of  rest. 

When  the  tragedy  of  Deianira — to  which 
we  will  presently  return — has  wrought  the 
audience  to  such  a  point  that  they  are  pre- 
pared for  any  scene,  however  terrible,  Her- 
acles is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  fevered 
sleep.  Hyllus,  who  now  knows  that  his 
mother  had  wrought  innocently,  stands  near 
his  father,  and  by  heedless  speech  wake 
him  to  conscious  pain. 

Heracles'  first  impulse  is  to  complain  of 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  the  gods. 
For  a  moment  the  hope  that  even  yet  Zeus 
may  send  a  healer  deludes  him,  only  to  cause 
a  bitterer  agony.  The  attendants  would 
fain  help  him,  as  in  the  eagerness  of  prayer 
and  hope  he  strives  to  raise  himself  ;  but 
their  touch  brings  on  a  paroxysm.  Then 
comes  the  thought  of  failure,  of  how  much 
he  had  done  for  men;  and  this  was  the  end 
of  all  :— 

'  Where  are  ye,  men,  whom  over  Hellas  wide] 
This  arm  hath  freed,  and  o'er  the  ocean  tide, 
And  through  rough  brakes,  from  every  mon- 
strous thing? 
But  now  in  my  misfortune  none  will  bring 
A  sword  to  aid.  a  fire  to  quell  this  fire.' 

The  attendants  flinch  in  terror,  and  the 
son  takes  their  place,  when,  in  an  agony  of 
still  more  terrible  pain,  the  hero  calls  upon 
his  son  to  kill  him,  and  then  thinks  upon 
the  cause  of  all — the  mother.  Observe  with 
what  perfect  nature  Deianira  is  brought  to 
his  mind.  Looking  on  the  son  he  thinks 
of  the  mother,  and  to  think  and  to  curse  are 
one.     The  bov  is  taken  too  much  unawares 


to  be  ready  with  exculpation,  and  Heracles 
continues  wildly  : — 

'  Many  hot  toils  and  hard  beyond  report 
With  hands  and  struggling  shoulders  have  I 

borne, 
But  no  such  labour  has  the  Thunderer's  wife 
Or  sour  Eurystheus  evjsr  given,  as  this. 
Which  CEneus'  daughter  of  the  treacherous  eye 
Hath  fastened  on  my  back,  this  amply  woven 
Net  of  the  Furies  that  is  breaking  me.' 

He  describes  his  agony  in  words  too  terrible 
to  be  quoted  on  cold  paper: — 

'  Yet  me  nor  Lapiths,  nor  Earth's  giant  brood. 
Nor  Centaur's  monstrous  violence  could  subdue, 
Nor  Hellas,  nor  the  stranger,  nor  all  lands 
Where  I  have  gone,  cleansing  the  world  from 

harms  ; 
But  a  soft  woman,  without  manhood's  strain. 
Alone  and  weaponless  hath  conquered  me.' 

And  so  it  still  is.  Our  mighty  ones  fall 
before  a  little  grain,  a  poison-germ.  Our 
hearts  are  broken  when  our  wives  betray  us. 
AH  this  is  true  now  in  England  as  then  in  At- 
tica. But  no  more  curses;  bring  out  the  wo- 
man, says  the  hero,  and  I  will  slay  her  right- 
eously. The  son  shrinks  at  the  mention  of 
his  mother,  dead  even  now,  but  Heracles 
supposes  that  he  shrinks  through  simple 
pity,  and  claims  that  pity  for  himself,  not 
her.  Then  suddenly  he  shudders  at  the 
thought  that  he,  Heracles,  has  asked  for 
pity  ;  but  he  will  justify  even  this.  He 
bares  his  breast. 

'  0  see ! 
Ye  people,  gaze  on  this  poor  quivering  flesh. 
Look  with  compassion  on  my  misery.' 

x\nother  spasm  follows,  when,  looking  on 
his  bare  body,  he  thus  addresses  it  : — 

'  0  breast  and  back, 
O  hands  and  arms  of  mine,  ye  are  the  same 
That  crushed  the  dweller  of  the  Nemean  wild.' 

And  then  a  little  comforted,  even  in  death, 
to  think  of  all  that  he  has  done,  his  mind 
runs  over  those  great  triumphs. 

'But  now 
Jointless  and  riven  to  tatters,  I  am  wrecked 
Thus  utterly  by  imperceptible  woe  ; ' 

one  thing  only  is  left.  Bring  Deianira 
hither.  Then  Hyllus  tells  her  fatal  error 
and  her  death.  The  hero's  mind  is  dull 
with  pain  and  sickness,  but  at  last  he  un- 
derstands. No  word  of  pity  comes  from 
him  for  Deianira.  It  is  easy  to  explain  this 
by  saying  that  hero  and  author  were  mere  . 
pagans,  but  if  Sophocles  had  thought  the 
sentiment  artistically  right  we  should- have 
found  it  here.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  Deianira  would  give  rise  to  a  sort  of 
attendrissement  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  situation.  To  make  this  softening  effec- 
tive, much  love  must  have  been  shown  by 
Heracles  to  Deianira  previously,  whereas  the 
hero  fell  by  his  ungoverned  passions,   and 
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we  have  no  hint  that  he  was  romantically 
attached  to  his  wife,  llyllus,  in  givinjr  his 
explanation,  names  Nessus  as  author  of  the 
charm;  then  a  pjreat  awe  falls  on  Heracles, 
he  remembers  the  oracle  and  accepts  his  fate. 
Now  we  see  the  hero  once  more  noble  and 
strontr,  resolved  to  face  death  with  dignity. 
On  the  summit  of  Mount  (Eta,  on  a  funeral 
pyre,  he  will  depart,  while  the  flames  which 
take  his  life  quench  the  worse  agonv  of  the 
poison,  llyllus  is  made  to  promise  that 
this  shall  be  so,  and  the  pangs  abate  ;  the 
moment  pain  no  longer  heightens  the  situa- 
tion the  artist  lets  the  fire  die  out.  And 
here  follows  an  incident  which  a  little  relieves 
our  hearts.  The  dying  hero  cannot  forget 
the  maiden  lole,  the  love  for  whom  has  been 
his  ruin;  she  at  least  shall  be  well  cared  for, 
and  shall  raise  him  seed.  He  commands 
Hyllus  to  marry  her.     The  poor  boy  says: — 

•  How  can  I  do  it,  when  my  mother's  death 
And  thy  Bad  state  sprang  solely  from  this  girl  1 ' 

Mark  the  art  with  Avhich  Sophocles  lets 
the  audience  see  what  really  killed  Heracles. 
Not  Nessus,  not  Deianira,  not  Zeus,  but 
lole  !  llyllus  saw  it  quite  well  ;  but  his 
great  father  will  be  obeyed.  Heracles'  last 
hope  is  that  he  may  reach  the  funeral  pyre 
undaunted — 

'  Seeming  to  do  gladly  still.' 

Hyllus,  as  Heracles  is  borne  off,  rebels 
against  heaven,  as  any  son  would  do  in  like 
case.  As  a  representation  of  the  extremity 
of  a  hero's  suffering,  this  scene  stands  pre- 
eminent among  all  tragedies.  Let  Salvini 
act  the  hero,  and  its  power  would  instantly 
be  recognised;  not  only  the  power  of  the 
actor,  but  the  fact  that  it  gave  him  greater 
scope  than  any  other  part.  There  is  no 
such  sequence  of  long-drawn  agony,  which 
is  yet  the  agony  of  a  demigod,  in  the  'Aga- 
memnon,' '  Choephoroi, '  or  '  Eumenides. ' 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the 
'  Antigone  '  or  '  Electra. '  Even  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  blind  Oedipus  falls  short  of  it. 
He  lived  years  after  the  climax  of  his  tx'agedy 
had  come  and  gone.  In  the  '  Prometheus 
Bound '  the  hero  is  too  much  of  a  god. 
His  sufferings  are  too  unlike  our  own  to 
touch  us  much.  The  misery  of  Philoctetes 
is  less  ;  his  pain  was  not  fatal,  and  his  grief 
was  chiefly  due  to  his  abandonment  by  the 
army.  The  grief  of  Ajax  is  great,  and  with 
good  cause  ;  madness  is  a  heavy  curse,  yet 
his  suffering  under  a  sense  of  disgrace  is  a 
small  thing  compared  with  this  prostration 
of  the  mighty  Heracles.  Some  may  think 
the  situation  in  '  G:^dipus  King  '  equally  trag- 
ic, but  many  of  the  incidents  which  All  the 
mind  of  the  son  of  Laius  with  horror  leave 
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our  minds  untouched,  whereas  we  feel  every 
suffering  of  Heracles  to  be  pain  now.     Mod- 
ern tragedies  are  purposely   omitted   from 
comparison,  not  because  they  are  too  strong. 
It  is   clear  that  Ijcfore   Heracles  can  be 
brought  on  the  stiige,  dying,  the  audience 
must'  be  strongly  moved.     The  play  could 
not  begin  with  this  scene.     Sophocles  does 
not  as  a  preparation  show  us  Heracles  putting 
on  the  poisoned  vest  ;  this  would  look  like 
a    iun:<fling   trick.     Heracles'    actions    im- 
mediately  before   meeting  his  fate  are  not 
such  as  to  awaken  sympathy  or  any  tragic; 
emotion,  so  that  our  author  is  well  advised 
in  not  presenting  his  hero  until  he  is  an  ob- 
ject   of    compassion.     Deianira' s  death   is 
made  to   serve   as  a  fit  prelude,  and,  with 
the  scenes  leading  to  it,  constitutes  a  great 
tragedy,    ending    where    the   other   begins. 
As  Heracles'  tragedy  is  that  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  a  typical  tragedy,  so  Dei- 
anira's  fate  shows  one  of  the  typical  trage- 
dies of  women — one  which,  when  seen,  will 
move  all  women  till  humanity  ends. 

The  hero's  wife  is  a  true  woman  and 
true  wife,  commanding  all  our  sympathy 
from  first  to  last.  She  perishes  through 
her  simplicity  and  love  ;  yet  her  simplicity  is 
queenly,  and  her  love  nobly  placed.  Some 
might  "say  she  fell  through  jealousy;  but 
this  feeling  as  shown  by  Sophocles  is  so  re- 
fined, so  free  from  all  angtr,  so  just,  that  hei- 
jealousy  is  almost  sweeter  than  the  love  of 
other  women.  Heracles  sends  lole,  a  young 
and  beautiful  captive,  to  his  home,  proposing 
to  make  her  a  second  and  more  loved  wife, 
displacing  Deianira,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  would  not  be  noble  in  any  woman 
to  submit  to  this.  No  special  misfortunes 
these  of  Deianira.  The  great  man's  work 
gives  him  no  leisure  for  home  life.  The 
woman  in  middle  age  finds  herself  sup- 
planted. Yet  such  is  the  charm  of  sweet 
heroic  simplicity  in  Deianira,  that  she  actu- 
ally wins  our  sympathy  for  Heracles,  since 
we  derive  our  first  impression  of  this  demi- 
god from  the  woman  he  had  loved,  and  who 
loved  him  ever. 

The  play  begins  when  Deianira  is  alone  at 
Trachis  musing  over  her  past  life.  Musing 
in  the  porch,  white-robed,  fair-armed,  she 
tells  us  how  her  hero  freed  her  long  years 
ago  from  peril  "worse  than  death,  and  won 
her  as  his  birde,  how  she  has  lived  much 
alone,  and  ever  anxious,  and  how  even  now 
she  has  most  cause  of  all  for  fear;  and  the 
very  prophecy  which  lends  a  bitter  irony  to 
Heracles'  fate  strikes  the  key-note  of  Deia- 
nira's  present  dread;  otherwise  unreasonable, 
he  her  lord  being  so  mighty.  In  this  way 
we  learn  quite  simply  the  spot  where  the 
tragedy  takes  place,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  persons  of  the  drama,  the  absence  of 
Heracles,  his  Avife's  character,  and  the  im- 
pending doom.  A  short  scene  follows,  in 
which  Deianira,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  aged 
niatron,  sends  Hyllus,  her  son,  to  seek  for 
Heracles.  There  is  here  a  touch  of  the 
skilful  playwright.  Hyllus  and  the  nurse 
'are  required  later,  reappearing  at  the  very 
crisis  of  Deianira' s  fate.  If  they  had  not 
been  previously  introduced,  the  audience 
would  have  spent  some  time  in  wondering 
who  these  were,  and  thus  their  attention 
would  have  been  distracted.  Sophocles, 
however,  makes  skilful  use  of  this  little 
piece  of  scaffolding  to  confirm  our  opinion 
of  Deianira' s  character  by  showing  the  mu- 
tual love  of  son  and  mother  and  her  gentle- 
ness to  the  old  nurse.  When  Hyllus  leaves, 
the  chorus  enters,  a  band  of  pleasant  girls, 
very  sorry  for  their  noble  guest,  and  anxious 
to  comfort  her.  How  ?  First  by  pointing 
o«t  that  Heracles  has  never  come  to  any 
harm  yet,  then  by  observing  that  things  can- 
not always  remain  at  the  Avorst,  and  lastly 
by  that  exhortation  to  trust  in  Providence  so 
natural  to  the  young  girl.  The  queen  lis- 
tens very  kindly,  and  thinks  of  quite  other 
things  as  they  speak — thinks  how  young 
thy  are  : — 

'  I  see  you  have  been  told  o-f  my  distress, 
And  that  bath  brought  you.     But  my  inward 

woe 
Be  it  ever  as  unknown  to  you  as  now  ! 
So  free  the  garden  of  unruffled  ease 
Where  the  young  life  grows  safely  ;  no  fierce 

heat. 
No  rain,  no  wind,  disturbs  it  ;  but  unharmed 
It  rises  amid  airs  of  peaceful  joy. 
Till  maiden  turns  to  matron,  and  a  day 
Brings  years  of  care  for  husband  and  for  child. 
Then,  imaged  through  her  own  calamity. 
Some  one  may  guess  the  burden  of  my  life.'  * 

Then  she  tells  her  feelings,  hopes,  and 
fears,  so  that  by  the  end  of  her  speech  the 
audience  knows  the  whole  situation,  and 
knows,  too,  that  Deianira  can  still  call 
Heracles 

'The  best  husband  in  the  world  of  men.' 

HoAV  much  better  is  this  straightforward 
method  than  the  plan  of  introducing  an 
underplot  with  secondary  characters,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  tell  us  where  the  action 
takes  place,  and  what  the  main  characters 
are.  The  audience  always,  sees  through  the 
■shallow  artifice.  Sophocles'  method,  too, 
has  the  great  advantage  of  putting  the  ex- 
planation— exposition  the  French  call  it — in- 
to the  best  actor's  mouth. 

To  the  gentle  Deianira  telling  her  fears 
arrives   a  breathless  messenger,  garlanded, 

*  These  lines  will  not  be  found  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's published  translation. 


and  laden  with  good  news.  Heracles  is 
living  and  returning.  Another  moment  and 
Heracles'  own  herald  Avill  be  here.  When 
Deianira  comes  to  believe  this  true,  with  glo- 
rious sweep  of  outstretched  arms  and  smooth 
strength  of  voice,  she  turns  to  heaven  : — 

'  O  Zeus  that  rulest  (Eta's  virgin  wold, 
At  last,  though  late,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  us 
joy.' 

And  s»  she  calls  on  her  friends  and  her 
whole  household  to  rejoice,  and  a  sweet 
rapture  seizes  the  maidens,  who  break  into 
innocent  song  and  dance  of  womanly  tri- 
umph, while  as  they  sing  enters  the  herald 
Lichas  with  the  captives  of  Heracles'  spear. 
What  more  pathetic  can  be  seen  than  the 
swift  turn  of  the  eager  wife,  joy  in  every 
feature,  on  every  limb,  with  just  that  trem- 
bling eagerness  for  certainty  which  yet 
shows  no  doubt  ?  Noble  and  queenly,  she 
omits  no  greeting  : — 

'  Herald,  I  bid  thee  hail,  although  so  late 
Appearing,  if  thou  bringest  health  with  thee.' 

And  then,  gathering  courage  from  Lichas' 
confident  bearing  and  cheerful  salutation, 
with  eyes  in  which  the  new-born  joy  is 
beaming,  she  asks  : — 

'  Kind  friend,  first  tell  me  what  I  first  would 

know. 
Shall  I  receive  my  Heracles  alive  ? ' 

The  ^herald  had  not  the  courage  all  at 
once  to  destroy  this  beautiful  happiness. 
He  was  a  Greek  to  whom  a  lie  was  a  small 
thing,  and  so  he  lied  with  good  intent,  not 
telling  that  which  was  false,  but  suppressing 
the  main  truth;  and  thus  the  measure  of 
Deianira' s  cup  is  full — full  of  joy  to  over- 
flowing. Terrible  irony  this.  The  audi- 
ence know  that  she  is  doomed,  and  yet 
listen  to  her  sweet  rejoicing  : — 

'  Yea,  now  I  learn  this  triumph  of  my  lord, 
Joy  reigns  without  a  rival  in  my  breast.' 

But  the  mild  womanliness  of  her  checks 
all  pride.  The  very  excess  of  joy  humbles 
her  great  nature. 

'  Yet  wise  consideration  even  of  good 
Is  flecked  with  fear  of  what  reverse  may  come  ; 
And  I,  dear  friends,  when  I  behold  these  maids. 
Am  visited  with  sadness  deep  and  strange. 
Poor  helpless  beings,  in  a  foreign  land 
Wandering  forlorn  in  homeless  orphanhood  ; 
Once  sure  of  gentle  parentage  and  free, 
Now  snared  in  strong  captivity  for  life. 
O  Zeus  of  battles,  breaker  of  the  war, 
Ne'er  may  I  see  thee  turn  against  my  seed 
So  cruelly  ;  or  if  thou  meanest  so, 
Let  me  be  spared  that  sorrow  by  my  death.' 

How  can  we  but  love  this  gentle  wife,  too 
noble  to  rejoice  loudly  in  the  presence  of 
others'  grief  ?  Surely  this  picture  of  the 
perfect   matron   should  take   place   in  the 
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lieart  of  mankind  beside  the  portrait  of  the 
perfect  girl  Xausicaa. 

Sophocles  does  not  allow  lole  to  speak. 
Had  she  spoken,  we  must  have  been  led 
into  the  sorrows  of  a  new  group  of  people 
in  whom  we  have  no  interest.  So  Deianira, 
with  kind  words  ushers  the  silent  captive 
across  the  threshold,  and  as  she  follows 
pauses  at  a  word  from  that  same  garlanded 
messenger,  his  garland  tossed  aside  now. 
Cunningly,  being  a  poor  creature,  he  had 
brought  the  good  news,  leaving  Lichas  to 
tell  the  evil  truth ;  but  now  that  he  has  seen 
the  sweet  queen  deceived  by  another,  even 
his  heart  goes  out  to  her  in  pity,  and  he 
blurts  out  all  the  facts.  lole  is  no  slave, 
nor  ^unregarded,  but  sent  by  Heracles  to 
reign  at  home,  for  all  his  heart  is  kindled 
with  desire.  The  full  measure  of  her  mis- 
ery cannot  break  on  Deianira  in  an  instant. 
Stunned,  she  sinks  into  her  chair,  bewil- 
dered, turns  even  to  the  band  of  inexperi- 
enced girls  for  counsel.  What  counsel  can 
there  be  but  to  question  Lichas,  who  returns, 
hastening  to  quit  the  palace  before  the  inevi- 
table blow  falls  ?  Unable  to  rise,  she  sits 
and  questions,  and  he  who  reads  the  words 
must  try  to  hear  the  hardened  voice  as  it 
comes  from  the  tightened  throat — must  try 
to  see  the  rhythmic  spasms  of  pain  that 
shake  the  body  as  Deianira  sits  striving  to 
be  as  she  had  been,  but  will  never  be  again. 
Lichas  can  but  lie  and  lie  again,  till  the  old 
messenger  fiercely  taxes  him  with  treach- 
ery to  his  queen.  The  two  men  wrangle, 
and  she  listens,  and  as  she  listens,  learns  that 
tliere  is  hardly  room  for  doubt ;  yet,  know- 
ing that  Lichas  lies,  she  still  hopes  against 
hope,  rises,  comes  to  the  unhappy  man,  and 
questions  him  herself,  no  longer  striving  to 
conceal  her  misery,  but  with  terrible  appeal 
begging  for  the  truth,  even  though  the  truth 
be  a  very  sword  that  slays.  Solemnly,  almost 
(talmly,  she  first  adjures  the  man  in  the  name 
of  the  highest  god  to  speiik  the  truth.  She 
is  no  WTak  woman,  but  one  who  knows  the 
ways  of  man  ;  she  too  knows  love.  She 
will  not  blame  her  lord — no,  nor  the  woman. 
Only  not  a  lie — a  lie  can  be  no  kindness  ; 
and  as  the  herald  all  unmanned  trembles  in 
his  grief  and  doubt,  she  towers  for  a  mo- 
ment fierce  in  indignation  and  contempt : — 

'  To  one  free  born 
The  name  of  liar  is  a  hatetul  lot, 
And  thou  canst  not  be  hid.' 

But  quickly  catching  herself  she  bids  him 
not  to  fear,  for — Ah,  me  !  the  truth,  she 
says,  will  not  hurt  her. 

'  For  doubtfulness  is  pain, 
But  to  know  all  what  hurts  it?' 

vShe   almost    believes   this   as   she  savs   it. 


But  the  man  is  silent  still.  Then  she 
thinks  he  fears  for  lole,  and  says  with  voice 
of  utter  nobleness  : — 

'  Many  a  love 
Hatlv  fettered   him   ere  now,  and  none   hath 

borne 
Reproach  or  evil  word  from  me.    She  shall  not, 
Though  he  be  drowned  in  affection's  spell ; 
Since  most  mine  eye  hath  pitied  her,  because 
Her  beauty  was  the  ruin  of  her  life.' 

The  man  falters,  and  she  concludes  : — 

'  Well,  this  must  pass,  as  Heaven  hath  willed, 

but  thou. 
If  false  to  others,  still  be  true  to  me.' 

All  her  argument  issues  at  last  in  the  di- 
rect illogical  appeal  of  nature.  She  throws 
herself  upon  his  mercy,  and  he  yields,  tell- 
ing her  all  the  fatal  truth,  and  giving  the 
counsel,  little  needed,  of  submission  ;  and 
lole  must  take  no  harm  : — 

'  For  he  whose  mijjjht  is  in  all  else  supreme, 
Is  solely  overmastered  by  her  love.' 

Deianira  bends  ;  she  will  enter  on  no  boot- 
less strife  with  Ileaven.  But  the  gentle 
voice  sounds  bitterly  now,  as,  turning  to 
the  herald,  she  says  : — 

'  Come  go  we  in,  that  thou  may'st  bear  from  me 
Such  messagre  as  is  meet  ;  and  also  carry 
Gifts,  such  as  are  befitting  to  return 
For  gifts  new  given.      Thou  ought'st  not  to 

depart 
Unladen,  having  brought  so  much  with  thee.' 

Here  an  act  ends,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  ode,  the  singing  of  the  chorus  in 
this  play  fills  the  interval  between  separate 
acts.  The  art  with  which  the  antecedents 
of  the  story  are  told  is  altogether  admirable. 
In  the  course  of  the  play  we  learn  Deia- 
nira's  present  situation,  her  wooing,  the  na- 
ture of  her  married  life,  the  recent  acts  of 
Heracles,  the  quarrel  with  Iphitus,  his  slay- 
ing, the  slaver}'  of  Heracles  under  Omphale 
and  the  terrible  revenge  he  took  on  (Echa- 
lia,  and  finally  the  story  of  Heracles'  love 
for  lole,  the  love  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
his  woe.  Yet  these  facts  are  so  cunningly 
interwoven  that  we  learn  them  unconsciously, 
and  seem  merely  to  have  been  watching  tlie 
development  of  the  action  which,  now  and 
here,  brings  Deianira  to  this  misery.  We 
may  analyse  and  admire  this  art.  What 
passes  analysis  is  the  gentleness  and  no- 
bility of  Deianira's  character,  the  truth  and 
pathos  in  her  appeal  to  Lichas.  A\  e  see 
the  art  with  which  the  situation  is  chosen, 
but  the  art  with  which  the  situation  is  used 
is  too  like  nature  to  be  fathomed.       • 

The  chorus  take  up  their  song.  WTiat 
strikes  these  maidens  is  the  terrible  wonder- 
ful power  of  love.  They  recur  to  the  day 
when  young  Heracles  saved  the  maiden 
Deianira  from  her  monster  suitor,  the  river 
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god  and  bull  Achelous — saved  her  and  bore 
her  off  far  from  her  mother's  care.  Now 
this  which  we  have  just  seen  is  her  lot. 
Terrible  subject  of  contemplation  truly  for 
these  maidens,  the  power  of  Aphrodite  ! 

By  Deianira's  sad  mention  of  gifts,  the 
spectator  has  been  prepared  a  little  for  what 
is  next  to  happen.  Perhaps  the  thought  of 
what  she  would  do  had  already  occurred 
to  her. 

See  !  no  longer  with  mere  misery  in  her 
face,  but  with  trembling,  eager,  excited  step, 
she  comes,  and  in  her  hand  a  casket.  Her 
friends  are  there,  and  she  is  come  in  part 
to  tell  the  craft  her  hand  had  mastered,  and 
in  part  to  crave  their  sympathy.  The  fatal 
casket  is  set  down,  while  Deianira  tells  her 
thoughts.  Probably  lole,  even  when  wel- 
comed, was  no  maiden  any  more,  but  mar- 
ried. It  was  ungenerous  in  her  lord,  and 
yet,  often  as  he  has  sinned,  she  knows  not 
how  to  harbour  indignation  against  him. 

'  But  who  that  is  a  woman  could  endure 
To  dwell  with  Iter,  both  married  to  one  man  ? 
One  bloom  is  still  advanciner,  one  doth  fade  ; 
The  budding  flower  is  plucked  ;  the  full-blown 

Lead 
Is  left  to  wither,  while  love  passeth  by 
On  the  other  side.' 

With  tight  throat,  swimming  eyes,  and 
sadly  shaken  head,  the  fatal  truth  is  spoken 
— no  remedy  in  her  own  youth  and  beauty 
any  longer,  but  possibly  in  this.  When 
she  went  forth  with  Heracles  a  new-made 
bride,  the  centaur  Nessus  had  laid  wanton 
touch  on  her,  and  as  she  speaks  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  comes  back.  •  Once  more  with 
glorious  reminiscence  of  the  power  in  that 
bow  and  archer,  she,  for  the  last  time,  tri- 
umphs in  the  thought  of  her  hero  : — 

'  And  I  cried  out ;  and  he, 
Zeus'  Bon,  turned  .suddenly,  and  from  his  bow 
Sent  a  winged  shaft  that  whizzed  into  his  chest 
To  the  lungs.' 

Then  Nessus,  dying,  told  her  that  his 
blood  was  a  charm,  a  charm  of  soul  for 
Heracles — that  never  through  the  eye  he 
should  receive  another  love  than  hers.  And 
she,  guileless  woman,  too  fondly  had  treas- 
ured up  this  fatal  gift,  had  learned  by  heart 
most  carefully  each  treacherous  word  of  the 
dying  monster,  and  now  she  has  applied  the 
■  charm;  the  robe  is  ready.  Some  doubt  ap- 
pears in  her  friends'  faces,  and  the  pride  of 
Deianira's  virtue  is  infinitely  touching,  when, 
with  some  slight  trace  of  haughtiness,  she 
■says  : — 

'  No  criminal  attempts 
Could   e'er  be  mine.     Far  be  they  from  my 

thought. 
As  I  abhor  the  woman  who  conceives  them. 
But  if  by  any  means  through  gentle  spells  .  .  . 


(here  all  her  face  lightens,  and  the  casket  is 
in  her   hand  again,   advanced  almost  with 

joy) 

And  bonds  on  Heracles'  affection,  we 
May  triumph  o'er  this  maiden  in  his  heart, 
My  scheme  is  perfected.' 

Alas  !  the  eagerness,  the  faith  of  the 
queenly  woman  are  all  to  bring  such  utter 
woe.  The  girls  are  not  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  hope;  for  an  instant  their  faces 
check  her. 

'  Unless  you  deem 
My  action  wild.     If  so,  I  will  desist.' 

The  girls  timidly  say  they  think  she  has 
no  proof  that  the  charm  will  succeed.  The 
check  makes  even  this  gracious  queen  a 
little  angry.     True  woman,  she  says — 

'  My  confidence  is  grounded  on  belief.' 

Again  the  maidens  speak  their  doubt,  but 
when  Lichas  enters  her  one  idea  is  to  put 
the  charm  to  proof  instantly,  and  he  receives 
the  casket  with  her  instructions,  anxious, 
poor  man,  in  all  his  best  to  undo  the  sad 
work  done.  Take  her  last  speech  to  him, 
and  think  of  the  mingled  woe  and  hope 
that  blend  in  it. 

'  What  more  is  there  to  tell  ?    But  rash  I  fear 
Were  thy  report  of  longing  on  my  part, 
Till  we  can  learn  if  we  are  longed  for  there.' 

Another  act  is  over,  and  another  lyrical 
interlude  gives  the  audience  time  to  breathe 
before  the  end.  For  end  it  is  of  the  wo- 
man's tragedy.  The  young  things  sing  of 
Heracles'  triumph,  ending  with  a  doubtful 
hymn  of  hope.     Then  Deianira  returns. 

Oh  what  a  change  !  No  more  beauty  now 
— no  more  youth — no  more  hope.  Fever- 
stricken,  death-marked,  yet  queenly,  grace- 
ful, noble  still,  even  as  she  totters,  seeing 
but  dimly.  A  little  flock  of  wool,  with 
which  the  fatal  robe  had  been  moistened, 
when  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  shrivelled  away 
out  of  sight  before  Deianira's  eyes,  and  a 
clot  of  blood  came  Avhere  it  lay.  She  has 
seen  this,  and  now  comes  partly  to  tell  and 
partly  to  clear  her  swimming  thoughts. 
Conviction  is  really  burnt  in  upon  her  ;  you 
see  with  the  first  glance  that  the  woman's 
life  is  at  an  end.  Yet  in  this  last  agony 
she  writhes  against  conviction,  though  every 
thought,  every  fact,  turns  upon  her  and  con- 
victs her. 

'For  wherefore  should   the  Centaur,  for  what 

end, 
Show  kindness  to  the  cause  for  whom  he  died? 
This  cannot  be.     But,  seeking  to  destroy 
His  slayer,  he  cajoled  me.     This  I  learn 
Too  late  by  sad  experience,  for  no  good. 
And  if  I  err  not  now,  my  hapless  fate 
Is  all  alone  to  be  his  murderess.' 

Some    of    our    readers    may    have    heard 
Rachel  tell  the  dream  in  the  fourth  act  of 
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Ponsard's  '  Lncrecc'  These  may  know 
how  Deianira  looks  when  telling  of  this 
simple  bit  of  wool  plucked  from  the  house- 
hold flock. 

The  iron  proofs  brand  Deianira  as  a  mur- 
deress, and  she  has  but  one  word.  Her  life 
must  '  follow  at  a  bound. '  Hearing  this, 
the  awed  women  mutter  something  of  hope, 
but  the  dying  queen  scorns  all  hope  now. 
Then  they  urge  that  she  has  acted  all  un- 
wittingly. If  any  think  that  they  will  com- 
fort themselves  with  good  intentions  when 
the  fruits  of  folly  come  to  harvest,  let  them 
hear  how  Deianira's  voice  sounds  as  she 
says  : — 

*  So  speaks  not  he  who  bath  a  share  of  sin, 
But  who  is  clear  of  all  offence  at  home.' 

We  touch  the  goal;  for  the  full  tragedy 
nothing  remains  but  to  let  her  know  the 
fatal  issue  of  her  credulity.  Her  son  brings 
the  tidings — her  son,  who  saw  his  father  in 
agony,  and  who  believes  his  mother  to  be  a 
murderess.  She  has  to  listen  to  all  the  ter- 
rible details:  to  hear  how  great  the  hero 
looked,  during  his  mighty  festival  of  tri- 
umph, when  Lichas  came  to  him;  to  hear 
of  poison  feasting  on  the  bones  of  Heracles; 
to  hear  that  her  lord  knows  her  guilt  and 
thinks  her  wholly  guilty;  to  hear  that  the 
murder  of  the  innocent  Lichas,  killed  in  her 
hero's  fury,  lies  at  her  door;  to  hear  that 
her  husband  cursed  her,  that  he  is  coming, 
and  will  be  here  anon;  and  last  to  hear  a 
solemn  curse  from  her  son's  own  lips. 
What  can  she  answer  ?  Nothing.  How 
much  more  terrible  than  any  speech  is  her 
silence  as  she  slowly  passes  through  the 
door  !  The  poor  shaken,  terror-stricken 
women  make  one  feeble  call  to  her — '  justify 
yourself — plead,'  they  say;  and  she  turns 
round  and  looks — what  a  look  I — and  sees 
her, son,  and  then — silence  all,  she  sinks  int© 
the  night. 

The  wretched  youth  begins  to  feel  what 
he  has  done,  but  repents  not  yet.  Why 
should  he  repent  ?  '  Her  acts  are  all  un- 
motherly.'  And  so  he  goes,  leaving  the 
maidens  to  fall  back  on  Fate  and  Doom  for 
some  little  comfort.  So  it  was  to  be,  and 
so  it  is,  the  feeble  things  say.  The  oracles 
promised  rest,  but  it  is  the  rest  of  the  grave. 
And  now  a  cry  is  heard  within — not  tlie  cry 
of  Deianira,  but  the  wailing  of  her  maids — 
and  on  the  trembling  girls  bursts  out  the 
aged  nurse  to  tell  them  that  the  queen  is 
even  now  departed.  Tender  to  the  last, 
'  taking  in  her  touch  each  household  thing 
she  formerly  had  used,  she  wept  o'er  all; ' 
then,  having  prayed  and  taken  leave,  she 
cast  upon  her  bridal  bed  the  finest  sheets, 
undid  her  robe  where  the  brooch  lay  before 


her  heart,   and  pierced  her  side.     To  thi.s 
household  comes  the  dying  Heracles. 

Mark  with  what  skill  our  interest  is  con- 
ciliated for  him  before  he  comes.  His  mis- 
deeds lie  in  the  background,  although  the 
very  cause  of  the  tragedy.  We  hear  of 
him  as  a  young  man  winning  Deianira,  as  her 
protector  against  the  centaur  and  for  many 
years  her  kind  husband.  The  chorus  sings 
■of  him  as  the  mighty  conqueror.  In  their 
youthful  minds  his  exploits  are  all  glorious. 
Even  if  in  this  matter  of  CKchalia  and  lole 
he  be  to  blame,  the  power  of  that  un- 
matched deity,  Cypris,  excuses  him  both 
to  the  herald  and  to  the  bevy  of  girls. 
Now,  when  he  comes  he  is  in  agony, 
and  we  feel  that  lie  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  It  is  left  to  Heracles  him- 
self to  make  the  claim  that  his  labours  had 
the  conscious  end  of  freeing  Hellas  from 
every  monstrous  thing,  that  living  he  '  gave 
punishment  to  wrong,'  that  he  had  '  cleans- 
ed the  world  from  harms. ' 

Assuredly  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies of  the  world.  If  this  be  not  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  the  cause  lies  in  the 
fact  that  ii  is  more  a  play  and  less  a  poem 
than  such  works  as  the  'Agamemnon  '  or  the- 
'  Oedipus  at  Colonus. '  In  reading  a  play 
we  are  all  apt  to  miss  the  proper  point  of 
view.  If  we  read  the  speech  of  Hyllus  as 
intended  to  exhibit  his  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  death,  we  shall  per- 
haps think  it  frigid.  If,  as  we  read  it,  we 
think  of  Deianira  listening,  we  shall  see 
that  no  more  terrible  torture  could  be  inflict- 
ed than  this  slow  speech,  missing  no  detail 
of  fact.  Sophocles  cares  little  what  we 
think  of  Hyllus,  but  through  Hyllus' 
speech  he  wrings  our  soul  for  Deianira,  the 
most  loveable  woman  of  Greece. 

One  object  of  this  article  has  been  to 
draw  attention  to  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  some  Greek  plays  as  dramas  lit  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  and  to  insist  that 
while  read  they  should  be  conceived  as  ac- 
tions occurring  before  us.  Surely  the  object 
of  a  translator  should  be  the  same  as  that 
of  his  author.  yEschylus  and  Sophocles 
meant,  above  all,  to  write  good  plays  tit  to 
be  heard  and  understood  by  multitudes. 
Style  and  philosophy,  religious  teaching 
and  lyric  art  were  all  means  to  this  one  end. 
Their  object  was  to  depict  by  these  means 
heroic  men  and  women,  .so  as  to  move  a 
large  audience.  We  think  that  no  Eng- 
lish translator  of  ^Esehylus  has  as  yet  given 
a  version  fit  for  this  purpose,  also  that  the 
task  is  a  worthy  one  and  not  impossible. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Age  du  Bronze.  Recherches 
sur  r  Origine  de  la  Metallurgie  en  France. 
Par  Ernest  Chantre.  3  vols.  4to,  and 
1  vol.  folio.     Paris  :  1877. 

2.  Intorno  agli  Scavi  Archeologici  fatti  dal 
Sig.  A.  Arnoaldi  Veil  presso  Bologna. 
Osservazioni  del  Conte  Senatore  G.  Goz- 
ZADiNi.     4to.     Bologna:   1877. 

.3.  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Keller.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged.  Translated  and  arranged  by 
John  Edward  Lee,  F.S.A.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.      1878. 

The  researches  of  the  students  of  archae- 
ology and  geology,  which  we  have  from  time 
to  time  placed  before  our  readers,  have  added 
a  new  department  to  our  literature  that  is 
rapidly  being  extended  by  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries made  of  late  years  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  Twenty  years  ago  the  history 
of  Britain  began  with  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  only  sources  of  information 
as  to  what  went  on  before  that  event  con- 
sisted of  a  few  isolated  notices  of  a  most 
uncertain  character.  The  historian  even 
then  could  merely  put  before  us  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Romans  by  the  British 
at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  as  it  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  pages  of  Ctesar  and  in 
the  account  which  Tacitus  obtained  from  his 
friend  Agricola.  The  history  of  Gaul  be- 
gins Avith  the  founding  of  Massilia;  that  of 
Spain  with  the  establishment  of  Gades  by 
the  Phcenicians;  that  of  Rome  is  defined 
by  the  pages  of  Livy,  just  as  that  of  Greece 
is  by  the  pages  of  Herodotus;  while  the  civ- 
ilisation of  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  a  remote  antiquity.  All  the  past 
beyond  these  limits  was  enshrouded  in  a 
thick  darkness,  out  of  which  the  respective 
races  appear  as  they  happen  to  be  preserved 
in  the  record,  itself  a  sign  of  high  civilisa- 
tion, but  telling  us  nothing  of  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  achieved.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
new  method  of  enquiry,  '  the  speechless 
past, '  as  Mr.  Palgrave  calls  it,  preceding  his- 
tory is  becoming  eloquent,  and  the  story  of 
human  life,  long  before  there  were  written 
records  in  any  part  of  Europe,  is  being  read 
in  the  dwellings  dredged  up  from  the  bot- 
toms of  lakes  or  found  underneath  the  sur- 
face soil,  in  caves  and  tombs,  in  camps,  and 
in  various  articles  of  human  workmanship 
that  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  hills  of  Norwav  to 
the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
We  now  have  before  us  a  picture  of  the  de- 
velopment of  civilisation  and  the  coming  in 
of  new  customs  and  new  arts,  of  the  routes 
also  of  the  ancient  commerce  by  which  the  ! 


culture  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples  was 
introduced  among  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  of  great 
migrations  of  which  but  a  small  and  insignifi- 
cant part  is  revealed  in  history. 

The  classification  by  the  Danish  natural- 
ists of  pre-historic  remains  into  the  three 
ages  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
has  been  fully  verified  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience, and  they  have  been  proved  to  apply 
to  the  region  south  of  the  Alps  as  well  as  to 
transalpine  Europe.  The  age  of  polished 
stone,  or  neolithic,  preceded  bronze  in  Italy, 
and  is  proved  by  recent  discoveries  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  to  be  older  than  the  earliest 
civilisation  recorded  by  history  in  those 
countries. 

A  yet  earlier  age  than  that  of  polished  stone, 
the  palaeolithic,  or  age  of  rude  unpolished 
stone  implements,  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has 
been  shown  to  have  a  far  wider  range  than 
we  could  have  anticipated;  and  we  now 
know  that  the  palaeolithic  hunter  not  only 
lived  along  with  the  extinct  animals  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  that  he  lived  also  in 
Palestine,  and  wandered  over  the  whole  of 
the  vast  Indian  peninsula.* 

The  neolithic  civilisation,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  has  been  put  vividly 
before  us  in  the  work  on  the  stone  age  by 
Mr.  Evans,  f  while  the  age  of  bronze  is 
treated  by  M.  Chantre  in  the  book  under 
review  in  minute  detail,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Switzerland  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
and  more  broadly  as  relates  to  the  general 
question  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  compound  metal.  Before  we  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  this  work  it  will  be  well 
to  define  the  present  position  of  archa3ology 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  of  Gaul. 

(  The  hunters  of  reindeer  in  Auvergne  dur- 
ing the  palaeolithic  age  are  proved  by  the 
artistic  designs  left  behind  along  with  the 
relics  of  their  food  in  caves  and  rock  shelters 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  skill,  very  un- 
usual amongst  savages,  in  drawing  animals 
from  life.  They  are  proved  by  the  discov- 
ery of  similar  designs  to  have  occupied 
Western  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  as  far 
to  the  east  as  the  Upper  Valley  of  the 
Rhine,  near  Schafihausen,  and  to  the  north 
as  far  as  Belgium.  The  most  perfect  figure 
yet  discovered  is  that  of  a  reindeer  feeding, 
from  the  cave  of  Thayingen,J  not  very  far 


*  Boyd  Dawk  ins,  '  Cave-hunting,'  p.  426. 
Macmiilan,  1875, 

f  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain. 
Longmans,  1872. 

f  J.  E.  Lee,  'Excavations  at  the  Kesserlocli, 
near  Thayingen,  by  Conrad  Merk.'  Longmans, 
1876. 
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from  the  falls  of  the  Rhine.  We  may  re- 
mark, in  passincj,  that  the  doubt  thrown  on 
these  sketches  by  the  spurious  iniitations 
which  unfortunately  have  found  their  way 
into  print,  is  not  worthy  of  being  enter- 
tained, since  the  genuine  specimens  are 
quite  beyond  the  artistic  faculty  of  an  ordi- 
uary  workman.  The  forgeries  in  question 
have  been  copied  from  a  well-known  Ger- 
man work  on  natural  liistory. 

The  discoveries  *  made  in  187G  in  the 
caves  of  Derbyshire  have  also  shown  that  a 
capacity  for  art  was  not  confined  only  to  the 
ancient  cave-dwellers  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. The  figure  of  a  horse  engraved  on  a 
fragment  of  rib,  and  associated  with  ashes, 
flint  flakes,  gnawed  and  burnt  bones  of  rein- 
deer, rhinoceros,  mammoth,  hyaena,  and 
other  animals,  in  the  Cresswell  caves,  proves 
that  the  hunter  observed  the  same  customs 
in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  as  on 
the  Continent.  There  is  also  a  decided 
progress  observable  in  the  condition  of  the 
hunter  in  these  caves.  In  the  lowest  ossif- 
erous stratum  he  is  represented  by  rudely 
chipped  implements  made  of  quartzite 
pebbles  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  in  the 
middle  strata,  flint,  obtained  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  used  for  various  purposes  as  well 
as  quartzite;  while  in  the  upper,  immedi- 
ately below'  the  crystalline  floor,  the  imple- 
ments are  of  flint  and  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  from  below.  Here  was  found  the 
horse,  together  with  sundry  rounded  rods 
of  antler,  and  a  needle  of  bone.  This  suc- 
cession shows  that  even  in  the  remote 
palaiolithic  sige  the  condition  of  man  was  on 
the  whole  improving*  that  even  then  he 
had  begun  to  learn,  and  had  bettered  his 
circumstances  by  his  wider  experience. 

While,  however,  details  such  as  these  are 
a  gain  to  archaeology,  the  debate  at  the  An- 
thropological Institute  in  May  last  leaves  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  now  just 
where  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  at- 
tempt made  by  the  glacialists  to  push  back 
man  into  an  interglacial  period  has  signally 
failed.  The  asserted  discovery  of  man  in 
association  with  the  extinct  animals  in  the 
Victoria  Cave  in  Yorkshire  turns  out  to  be 
founded  on  a  mistake,  and  the  interglacial 
age  of  the  flint  implements  at  Brandon  is 
disputed  by  high  authorities,  among  which 
may  be  numbered  the  I'rofessors  of  Geol- 
ogy at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Nor  do  we 
get  any  light  thrown  upon  this  question  on 
the  Continent.  The  four  little  sticks  found 
in  the  interglacial  lignite  of  Diirnten,  and 
considered   by    Professors    Riitimeycr    and 


*  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.   London,  August  1877, 
p.  589. 


Schwendauer  to  be  fragments  of  a  fossil 
basket,  are,  in  our  opinion,  after  a  careful 
examination,  devoid  of  all  trace  of  man's 
handiwork.  We  believe  them  to  be  pine- 
knots  out  of  a  rotten  trunk,  similar  in  eveiy 
respect  to  those  which  may  be  seen  in  any 
rotten  fir  tree  in  which  the  decay  has  gone 
on  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  falling  out. 
The  reputed  discovery  of  nuui  in  pleiocene 
deposits  in  Tuscany  is  equally  unsatisfactory, 
since  it  is  not  certain  that  the  cut  bones,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  were  discovered  in  un- 
disturbed strata.  It  seems  to  us  that  great 
caution  should  be  used  at  the  present  time 
in  accepting  any  evidence  as  to  the  antiq- 
uity of  man,  which  many  are  so  eager  to 
push  as  far  back  as  possible.  Unless  we 
have  the  most  ample  confirmation  of  the 
presence  of  man  in  remote  geological  peri- 
ods, it  is  merely  an  act  of  common  prudence 
to  carry  all  asserted  discoveries  to  a  sus- 
pense account. 

We  cannot  trace  the  antiquity  of  man,  on 
the  evidence  before  us,  further  back  than 
the  pleistocene  age  with  any  certainty.  Nor, 
be  it  remarked,  can  we  measure  it  in  terms  of 
years  by  using  the  present  rate  of  accumula- 
tion of  sediment,  or  of  stalagmite,  or  of  the 
erosion  of  rock,  as  indices,  because  the  rate 
is  dependent  on  variable  causes  which  cannot 
be  assumed  to  have  operated  uniformly  in 
past  time.  Nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  do  we 
gain  any  knowledge  on  the  point  from  the 
assumption  that  the  severe  climate  of  the 
glacial  period  is  due  to  a  certain  definite 
relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  recurrent 
at  certain  intervals  capable  of  being  com- 
puted by  the  mathematician.  Is  not  the 
sun  a  variable  star  ?  Has  not  geographical 
change,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a 
most  important  bearing  on  climate  ?  In  our 
opinion  all  attempts  to  compute  past  time 
by  these  methods  are  merely  guesses  found- 
ed on  impossible  or  improbable  assumptions. 
We  would  even  say  further,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  chronology  in  terms  of 
years  outside  the  written  documents  of  his- 
tory must  of  necessity  fail,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  length  of  the  interval  which 
separates  any  two  events.  The  historical 
chronology  is  absolute;  the  geological  and 
archaeological  merely  relative. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  ani- 
mals in  Europe  when  man  first  a{)peared, 
and  the  series  of  geographical  and  climatal 
changes,  as  well  as  the  successive  appearance 
of  different  peoples,  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
when  man  first  appeared  in  Europe  is  sepa- 
rated from  our  own  day  by  a  vast  period, 
of  which  the  years  recorded  by  the  historian 
are  but  an  insignificant  fraction. 

The  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  palseo- 
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lithic  man  in  the  caves  made  of  late  years  tend 
to  confirm  the  conckision  that  he  belonged 
to  the  same  race  as  the  modem  Eskimos, 
whom  we  may  therefore  look  upon  with 
great  curiosity  as  the  representatives  of  the 
oldest  race  as  yet  identified,  banished  now 
like  the  musk  sheep  to  the  inclement  regions 
of.  North  America,  and  isolated  from  all 
other  peoples.  The  route  by  which  they 
retreated  from  Europe  is  indicated  by  the 
remains  of  that  animal,  which  lie  scattered  in 
the  fossil  state  through  Germany  and  Russia 
to  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Behring's  Straits  and 
the  present  land  of  the  Eskimos.  As  archse- 
ological  enquiry  goes  on  in  Northern  Sibe- 
ria we  feel  certain  that  implements  and 
weapons  will  be  met  Avith,  similar  to  those 
of  the  caves  of  Middle  and  Northern 
Europe. 

The  pala?olithic  age,  when  jnan  was  living 
along  with  the  extinct  animals  in  Europe, 
is  separated  from  the  second  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  or  that  of  polished 
stone,  by  an  interval  which  can  only  be 
measured  by  geographical  change  and  the 
disappearance  of  some  and  the  extinction  of 
other  animals.  It  was  sufficiently  great  to 
allow  of  Great  Britain  becoming  separated 
from  the  continent  by  the  submergence  of 
the  great  plains  connecting  it  with  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  and  to  allow 
of  the  mammoth,  cave-bear,  woolly  rhinoce- 
ros, and  other  creatures  to  become  extinct. 
In  it  the  palaeolithic  "hunter  disappeared 
without  any  sign  of  overlap  with  his  neo- 
lithic successors.  This  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  same  kind  of  antagonism  between 
them  as  that  existing  now  between  the  Es- 
kimos and  Red  Indians,  Avhich  keeps  them 
completely  isolated  from  each  other.  But, 
whether  this  explanation  be  true  or  not, 
there  is  no  transition  observable  between 
the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  implements  and 
art,  just  as  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
wild  animals  which  supplied  the  former 
with  food,  and  the  domestic  animals  of 
his  successor  the  herdsman.  We  must 
further  notice  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  range  of  these  two  peoples  over 
Europe;  for  while  the  former  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
Cumberland  and  Ireland,  then  covered  by 
glaciers,  the  traces  of  the  other  are  nearly 
equally  distributed  over  the  Avhole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  over  those  areas  which  had  been 
covered  by  ice  in  the  preceding  period. 
Between  the  disappearance  of  the  one  and 
the  appearance  of  the  other  there  had  been 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  allow  for  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,   as  certain  Scotch  geolo- 


gists suppose,  that  paleolithic  man  is  sepa- 
rated from  neolithic  by  the  glacial  period, 
and  prevented  from  coming  into  contact 
with  him  by  a  wall  of  ice,  a  conclusion 
Avhich  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  both 
biological  and  physical.  The  views  on  this 
point  laid  down  by  Dr.  James  Geikie  in  the 
'  Ice  Age  '  are  negatived  by  a  great  series 
of  well-known  and  well-authenticated  facts. 
To  quote  the  Avords  of  the  late  Professor 
Phillips,  in  his  address  to  the  geological  sec- 
tion of  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  we  '  are  almost  frozen  into  si- 
lence by  the  views  of  the  glacialists, '  which 
are  founded  upon  the  contemplation  of  ice 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  offered  by 
the  European  fauna  and  flora. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
art  of  polishing  stone,  so  much  higher  than 
the  palaeolithic  mode  of  making  implements 
merely  by  chipping,  was  discovered  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  merely  part  of  a  new  and  better 
civilisation,  absolutely  differing  from,  and 
in  no  way  related  to,  that  Avhich  went  be- 
fore. We  shall  be  compelled  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  the  principal  outlines  of  the 
neolithic  culture  in  Britain  and  France  be- 
fore we  can  discuss  the  phases  of  the  bronze 
age,  so  ably  treated  by  M.  Chantre. 

The  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
possessed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Evans's  work,  of  an  elaborate  series  of 
implements  admirably  adapted  for  their  re- 
spective uses.  For  purposes  of  carpentry 
and  cutting  down  trees  they  used  polished 
stone  axes  and  adzes  Avith  variously  curved 
edges,  chis^s  and  gouges,  little  saAvs,  aAvls 
for  boring,  and  hammers,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary triangular  flake,  Avhich  remained  in 
use,  at  all  events  for  superstitious  purposes, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.*  They 
had  stone  picks  for  cultivating  the  soil,  pes- 
tles and  mortars  and  querns  for  preparing 
the  corn;  numerous  spindle-whorls  imply  a 
knoAvledge  of  the  art  of  spinning,  just  as 
needles  imply  that  of  scAving.  The  cups 
and  various  other  vessels  met  Avith  in  their 
tombs  and  habitations  show,  that  they  were 
acquainted  Avith  the  art  of  making  pottery  by 
hand  Avithoiit  the  aid  of  the  AA'heel.  Some 
of  these  are  rudely  made,  but  others  are 
more  elaborate,  and  are  adorned  Avith  pat- 
terns in  lines  and  dots  which  run  in  zigzags. 
They  Avere  herdsmen  as  Avell  as  fishermen 
and  hunters,  and  they  possessed  the  horse, 
the  small  short-horned  {Bos  longifrons)  an- 
cestor of  the  small  Welsh  and  Scotch  oxen, 
the  goat  and  the  horned  sheep,  as  Avell  as 
two   breeds  of  SAvine,  one  descended  from 

1  *  They  have  been  met  with  in  Romano-British 
tombs  at  Hardliam,  near  Pulborough  in  Sussex, 
and  in  association  with  similar  remains  in  Kent. 
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the  wild  boar,  nnd  the  other  from  an  East- 
em  hog  with  small  canines  allied  to  that  of 
the  Chinese.  They  were  aided  in  their 
various  avocations  by  doers,  all  of  them  large 
and  some  about  the  size  of  a  beagle. 

The  neolithic  dwellings  in  liritain  con- 
sisted usually  of  pits  covered  with  a  wattle 
roof.  They  are  represented  now  by  clus- 
ters of  circular  depressions,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  camps  on  the  South 
Downs,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  com- 
manding a  good  view,  as  well  as  on  the  bot- 
toms of  the  valleys  where  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently porous  to  prevent  flooding.  Those 
at  Fisherton  *  near  Salisbury,  explored  by 
Mr.  Adlam,  and  described  by  Mr.  Stevens 
in  1866,  may  be  taken  as  the  types.  Each 
chamber  or  cluster  of  chambers  had  a  cir- 
cular shaft  for  an  entrance  carried  down  to 
a  depth  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  being 
from  five  to  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  narrowing  to  about  three  feet.  They 
contained  the  usual  household  utensils  men- 
tioned above,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  re- 
mains of  the  domestic  animals  ;  and  we 
have  interesting  evidence  that  they  were 
cultivators  of  the  ground  in  the  cast  of  a 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  clay  forming  a  portion 
of  the  cover  of  the  huts  Avhich  had  been 
burnt.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  these  pits  are 
of  considerable  depth,  as  for  example  in 
Cissbury  Camp,j-  near  Worthing,  where 
they  ran  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth. 
Possibly  some  of  the  clusters  of  vertical 
shafts  in  the  chalk  in  North  Kent  and  in 
Essex  may  have  been  neolithic  dwellings. 
Those  near  Grays  Thurrock  in '  Essex  are 
termed  Daneholes,  and  are  stated  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  while  the 
country  was  being  harried  in  the  time  of 
war.  They  may,  however,  be  flint  mines 
similar  to  those  to  be  described  presently. 
The  usual  view,  that  they  are  merely  shafts 
sunk  for  the  sake  of  the  chalk,  is  rendered 
improbable  by  their  numbers,  and  their 
being  found  in  great  groups.  No  farmer 
would  think  of  sinking  shafts  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  feet  deep  for  the  sake  of  chalk, 
which  he  could  get  by  a  simple  excavation 
at  the  surface. 

Some  of  the  circular  massive  stone  huts, 
or  burgs,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  are  as- 
signed to  the  neolithic  age  ;  that  of  Keiss, 
for  example,  in  Caithness,  is  believed  bv 
Mr.  Laing  and  Professor  Huxley  \  to  have 

*  All  the  remainB  are  preserved  in  the  Black- 
more  Museum,  in  Salisbury. 

f  Explored  by  Gen.  Lane  Fox,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Qreenwell,  Lord  Roseliill,  and  Messrs.  E.  VVilieit, 
Tindall,  Park  Harrison,  and  others.  Arclifeo- 
lojria  and  Journ.  Antlirop.  Instit.  1870-7,  pasdm. 

X  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness.  8vo,  1866. 


been  a  neolithic  dwelling,  from  the  asso- 
ciated stone  axes  and  other  implements. 
AVe  may  observe  that  among  the  refuse 
bones  of  tlie  animals  used  for  food  was  the 
broken  lower  jaw  of  a  child,  probably  im- 
plying that  canniV)alism  was  practised. 
Some  of  these  burgs  have  been  used  for 
purposes  of  habitation  and  defence  down  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  That  of  Mousa  in 
Shetland,  according  to  the  (Jrkney  Inga 
Saga,  was  successfully  held  by  Erlend 
against  the  forces  of  Harold  Jarl  of  Orkney, 
about  900  A.D.,  and  was  again  besieged,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  another 
Harold  Jarl  of  Orkney,  who  took  it  and  put 
its  garrison  to  the  sword.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  from  this,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
argues  in  his  latest  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject,* that  they  are  all  historic  and  built  by 
the  Northmen.  The  form  is  one  which 
would  recommend  itself  naturally  to  anyone 
living  in  that  country,  where  stones  fit  for 
the  purpose  are  abundant,  and  would  be 
used  by  all  subsequent  builders  Avho  found 
the  pattern  ready  to  their  hand.  It  is 
merely  that  of  a  hut  done  into  stone,  with 
the  entrance  sometimes  protected  by  a  turn 
in  the  passage  in  the  same  manner  as  some 
of  the  approaches  of  the  camps.  The 
neolithic  people  also  dwelt  in  caves,  such  as 
those  of  North  Wales,  and  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  but  the  practice  was  cvi- 
denth'  much  less  prevalent  with  them  than 
among  the  pakeolithic  hunters  ;  with  their 
better  implements  they  were  able  to  con- 
struct artificial  dwellings  more  suited  for 
their  increasing  wants  than  the  shelters 
offered  to  them  by  nature  in  the  limijted 
areas  where  caves  happened  to  be. 

The  polished  stone  implements  were  not 
composed  of  materials  exposed  naturally  on 
the  surface.  The  flint  of  which  many  were 
composed  Avas  obtained  by  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  chalk  carried  out  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity.  A  series  of  these 
ancient  workings  at  Grimes  Graves,  near 
Brandon  in  Suffolk,  explored  by  the  llev. 
Canon  Greenwell,f  consists  of  shafts  con- 
nected together  by  galleries  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  and  containing  mining  tools, 
some  left  behind,  perforce,  owing  to  a  fall 
in  the  roof.  There  Avere  picks  made  out  of 
stags'  antlers  and  polished  stone  celts  Avhich 
fitted  into  the  marks  in  the  sides  of  the  gal- 
leries, chisels  of  bone  and  antler,  and  little 
cups  made  of  chalk,  evidently  intended  to 
contain  grease  for  the  supply  of  light.  The 
galleries  had  been  made  in  pursuit  of  a 
promising  layer  of  flint,  and  as  there  Avere 


*  The  Brochs  and  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments 
of  the  Orkney  Islands.     8\'o.     London,  1877. 
f  Elhnol.  Journ.  Lond.  a'oI.  ii.  p.  419. 
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no  artificial  supports  for  the  roof  tliey  were 
not  puslied  very  far  from  the  shafts.  When 
the  flint  was  exhausted  within  reach,  a  new 
shaft  was  sunk  close  by  and  a  new  set  of 
galleries  made.  This  mode  of  working  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  in  numerous  circular 
depressions,  consisting  of  the  partially 
filled-up  shafts,  not  unlike  the  hut  circles 
described  above.  It  was  a  mode  of  work- 
ing, be  it  remarked,  employed  in  this  coun- 
try for  obtaining  the  iron  ore  which  made 
the  iron  trade  of  Kent  and  Sussex  so  impor- 
tant down  to  the  time  of  James  II.  The 
large  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hast- 
ings, in  the  direction  of  Battle,  Brede,  and 
Ashburnham,  to  a  great  extent  mark  the 
broken  ground  caused  by  these  excavations. 
Another  example  of  flint  mining  on  a 
large  scale  is  offered  by  the  pits  at  Cissbury, 
a  camp  on  a  commanding  position  on  the 
South  Downs,  about  three  miles  from 
Worthing.  The  special  interest  of  these 
pits  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  flint  was 
not  only  mined  on  that  spot,  but  also  rough- 
ly hewn  into  implements  to  be  finished 
by  grinding  elsewhere.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  by  vast  quantities  of  splint- 
ers and  broken  implements,  in  every  stage 
in  the  manufacture  from  the  nodule  of  flint 
taken  out  of  the  chalk,  spoilt  by  an  unhappy 
blow,  to  the  article  nearly  flnished  and  ac- 
cidentally broken.  In  some  places  the  writer 
observed  little  heaps  of  small  splinters, 
which  indicated  the  places  where  the  finer 
work  was  carried  on,  and  in  some  of  these 
were  the  two  halves  of  the  broken  imple- 
ment, just  as  they  had  been  tossed  aside. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pick  them  up 
and  put  them  together  Avithout  a  keen  feel- 
ing of  the  changes  which  had  happened 
since  they  had  been  broken — the  strange 
chance  which  led  to  their  discovery. 
The  neolithic  stage  of  civilisation  had  been 
superseded  by  that  of  bronze;  that,  in  its 
turn,  by  the  age  of  iron;  then  after  an  in- 
terval, the  length  of  Avhich  we  know  not, 
came  the  sequence  of  events  recorded  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  and  yet  these  little 
heaps,  lying  immediately  under  the  green- 
sward, had  retained  their  places  undisturbed, 
although  the  Romans  used  the  camp  at  Ciss- 
bury for  military  purposes,  and  have  left 
numerous  traces  of  their  occupation.  From 
the  time  when  they  were  made  down  to  to- 
day there  had  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  surface  soil  in  which  they  rested. 
With  this  evidence  before  us  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  enormous  lapse  of 
time  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
vast  geographical  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  neolithic  and 
the  palaeolithic  ages. 


Only  some  three  or  four  out  of  the 
thousands  of  implements  found  at  Cissbury 
bear  traces  of  polishing,  and  these  are  bro- 
ken, from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  pass- 
ed through  the  first  stage  of  their  manufac- 
ture at  Cissbury,  and  were  subsequently 
ground  as  they  were  needed  by  the  people 
Avho  used  them  elsewhere.  A  grindstone, 
we  may  observe,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  stock  in  a  well-appointed  neolithic  vil- 
lage. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there 
were  centres  of  manufacture  from  which  the 
implements  were  distributed  by  a  kind  of 
barter,  analogous  to  that  going  on  at  the 
present  time  among  savage  tribes.  This 
practice  was  universal  in  Europe  in  the  neo- 
lithic age,  since  implements  made  of  mate- 
rials foreign  to  the  district  in  which  they 
are  found  must  have  been  imported.  A 
rude  trade  of  this  kind  probably  extended 
enormous  distances,  since  some  of  the  im- 
plements discovered  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land consist  of  jade,  a  material  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese,  and  found  in  situ, 
so  far  as  Ave  are  able  to  ascertain,  only  in 
the  central  parts  of  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
NcAV  Zealand.  The  numerous  battle-axes 
and  heads  of  javelins,  spears,  and  arroAvs 
show  that  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
ain Avere  Avarlike,  and  the  larger  number  of 
the  irregular  ramparts  marking  the  site  of 
the  hill  forts  on  the  South  DoAvns,  and 
clustering  thickly  on  the  hills  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  are  to  be  assigned  to  this 
age.  General  Lane  Fox  has  shoAvn,  more- 
over, that  their  OAvners  were  possessed  of 
considerable  military  skill,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Avorks  are  planned  to  command  the 
slopes  within  reach  of  boAv  or  sling,  just  as 
in  modern  forts  the  guns  are  so  mounted 
as  to  SAveep  the  ground  Avithin  gunshot. 
From  the  abundance  of  these  camps  it  may- 
be inferred  that  the  population  Avas  com- 
paratively large,  and,  from  their  being  some- 
times close  together,  that  they  belong  each 
to  a  clan  or  tribe.  They  Avere  used  as 
places  of  security  for  the  flocks  and  herds 
in  times  of  foray,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  met 
Avith  on  the  best  positions  near  the  rich  lands 
throughout  the  country.  Nowhere  are  they 
more  numerous  than  on  the  South  DoAvns, 
and  on  the  hills  commanding  the  A^alleys  of 
the  Dee,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Severn.  They 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  country  Avas 
diAdded  up  into  tribal  communities,  con- 
stantly at  war  Avith  each  other,  and  stealing 
one  another's  cattle. 

The  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  not 
only  used  caves  for  shelter,  but  also  as 
resting-places  for  their  dead.  A  group  of 
five  sepulchral  caverns  Avas  discovered  and 
explored  by  Professor  Boyd   DaAvkins  in 
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Denbighshire    in    1869    and   the   following 
years,   eacli  of  which  contained   numerous 
skeletons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  and 
had  probably  been  the  property  of  a  family 
or  clan.     In  all  cases  the   body  had  been 
buried  in  a  contracted  position.     The  more 
usual   custom,  however,   was   to   bury    the 
dead  in  barrows  or  cainis,  varying  in  size, 
and  long,  oval,  or  circular  in  outline.*     The 
more  important  conceal  a  chamber  built  of 
slabs  of  stone,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  pas- 
sage   leading  into  it,   in   which    interments 
took  place  as  well  as  in  the  chamber.     They 
generally    occupy    conunanding    positions; 
some,  as  West  Kennet  near  Abury,  are  as 
much  as  850  feet  long.     In  this  case  there 
was  a  boundary  wall  of  rubble  stone,  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  large  upright 
slabs  placed  at  intervals,  forming  a  peristyle 
similar  to  those  which  surround  the  topes  of 
India.      '  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,'  re- 
marks Dr.  Thurnam,  '  that  the  practice  of 
erecting  such  stelas  is  referred  to  by  Aristotle 
as  existing  among  the  warlike  Iberian  peo- 
ple, where  he  tells  us  that  as  many  obelisks 
w^ere  placed  round  the  tomb  of  the   dead 
warrior  as  he  had  slain  enemies.     I  will  not 
insist  on  this  passage  as  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Iberian  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons  of 
tlie  stone  period  for  this  part  of  our  island, 
tiiough  it  is  not  altogether  without  value  in 
such  a  connexion. '     We  shall  return  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question  presently.      In  the 
chambered  tomb  at  Lley,  Gloucestershire, 
not  only  is  there   a  boundary  Avail  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  faced  on  the  outside  and 
carried  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  but 
at  the   smaller  end  of  the   oval  there    are 
courses  continued  across,  so  as  to  divide  it 
into   three    chambers.     At  the   larger  end 
the  outer  supporting  wall  curves  gracefully 
inwards  until  it  reaches  the  doorway,  com- 
posed of  three  stones,  two  upright  and  one 
transverse;  inside  a  narrow  passage  leads  to 
tlie  tomb    proper.     The   low  entrance  was 
closed  originally  on  the  outside   by  a  large 
stone.     These    examples   represent    merely 
tlie  tombs  of  the  rich  or  noble;  we  find  be- 
sides them  every  form  of  interment,  ranging 
down  to  that  in  which  the  dead  was  con- 
cealed merely  by  a  low  hillock  of  earth  or 
stones,   without    any    sepulchral     chamber. 
In  no  cases,  however,  was  the  body  buried 
deep  below  the  ground.     Dr.  Thurnam  be- 
lieves that  human  sacrifices  were  sometimes 
offered  to  speed  the  chieftain  on  his  journey 
to  the  other  world.      In  all  cases,  however, 
a  funeral  feast  was  held,  and  very  generally 
implements  of  various  kinds  were  placed  in 
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the  tomb,  sometimes  being  broken  before- 
hand so  that  they  might  not  be  put  to  any 
further  use  on  earth.  According  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  this  practice  does  not  imply 
a  belief  in  a  future  state,  because  in  a  great 
many  instances  the  contents  of  a  chambered 
tomb  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  labour 
and  trouble  of  its  erection.  We,  how- 
ever, feel  inclined  to  hold  that  the  absence 
of  what  might  be  expected  to  be  in  tombs 
of  this  sQrt  may  be  due  either  to  a  custom 
of  burying  models  in  some  perishable  mate- 
rial of  the  valuables  of  the  deceased,  or  to 
meanness  on  the  part  of  the  survivors.  At 
the  present  time  the  Eskimos  place  wooden 
models  in  the  hut  of  the  dead,  and  the  Etrus- 
kans  buried  imitation  jewels,  far  too  thin 
and  fragile  to  be  serviceable  to  the  living. 
We  may  also  observe  that  the  magnificence 
of  a  tomb  may  be  due  to  its  having  been 
prepared  by  a  chief  for  himself  during  his 
own  lifetime,  while  the  articles  in  it  may 
be  signs  of  the  value  placed  upon  him  by 
the  survivors.  • 

Some  of  the  circles,  either  of  large  stones 
or  of  earth,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  a 
few  feet  to  one  hundred,  met  with  alike  in 
the  south  of  England,  Derbyshire,  Cumber- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  may  be  referred 
to  the  neolithic  peoples.  The  most  impos- 
ing group  of  remains  in  this  country,  that 
at  Abury,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  stones 
1,200  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  and  containing  two  smaller  cir- 
cles, and  with  its  approaches  marked  by  two 
long  avenues  of  stone,  is  in  all  probability 
neolithic.  Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  it  to  a 
late  stage  of  that  period,  a  view  which  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  disproving.  Most  of  these  circles 
have  probably  been  used  as  temples,  al- 
thougli  they  may  have  originated  in  having 
been  the  resting-places  of  some  great  hero. 
It  is  a  most  obvious  and  natural  transition 
from  the  tomb  to  the  temple.  The  relig- 
ious sentiment  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
places,  tended  to  centre  in  tombs,  which 
ultimately  have  become  places  of  worship. 
Many  of  the  Christian  churches  have 
sprung  up  in  this  manner.  We  fail  there- 
fore to  see  the  point  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
argument  *  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
they  are  tombs,  in  order  that  he  may  dis- 
prove them  to  have  been  temples.  In  all 
probability  the  idea  of  both  the  small  and 
the  large  circle  sprang  originally  from  the 
stones  placed  round  the  base  of  the  circular 
hut,  which  was  the  normal  habitation  in 
those  times. 
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The  general  impression  which  we  have 
formed  of  neolithic  Britain  is  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  tolerably  large  population, 
divided  up  into  tribes  and  living  principally 
on  their  flocks  and  herds,  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  and  supplementing  their  food 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  largest  wild 
animals,  however,  which  they  hunted  were 
the  uri  or  wild  oxen,  which  were  very  rare, 
the  bear,  the  stag,  the  roe,  and  the  wild 
boar.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  making  pottery,  and  with 
mining,  and  exchanged  their  commodities 
by  barter.  They  were  also  possessed  of 
boats,  in  which  they  could  make  voyages 
from  France  to  Britain,  or  from  Britain  to 
Ireland.  They  reverenced  their  dead  by 
erecting  tombs,  and  they  worshipped  the 
Great  Unknown  in  those  rude  temples 
which  astonish  us  on  the  lonely  moor,  or  the 
swelling  chalk  down,  or  within  reach  of  the 
sound  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore. 

The  remains  of  this  neolithic  civilisation 
lie  scattered  t)ver  Europe  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  every  part  of  it  had  been 
possessed  by  people  in  the  same  stage  of 
progress.  Numerous  discoveries  of  late 
years  in  Italy  show  that  the  neolithic  age 
was  as  well  defined  there  as  in  Britain;  and 
the  magnificent  collection  of  stone  celts, 
amounting  to  several  hundred,  collected  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  by  the  late  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,*  proves  that  the  civilisation  of  history 
was  preceded  by  the  comparatively  barbarous 
condition  depicted  above.  In  Italy  it  pre- 
ceded the  Etruskan,  in  Greece  that  early 
and  ill-defined  period  marked  by  Dr. 
Schliemann's  discoveries  in  Mycen*. 

The  discoveries  \  in  the  pile-dwellings  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  stored-up  grain  and 
fruits  have  been  preserved  by  the  action  of 
fire,  show  us  that  the  inhabitants  grew 
Egyptian  Avheat,  beardless  wheat,  and  a  kind 
smaller  than  any  now  known.  These  are  all 
described  in  Mr.  Lee's  translation  of  Dr.  Kel- 
ler's great  work.  They  had  also  two-rowed 
barley,  a  six-rowed,  and  a  small  variety  an- 
alogous to  that  cultivated  by  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  also  grew  millet,  and  culti- 
vated apples  and  pears,  peas,  and  flax  of  the 
small-leaved  kind  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  area.  One  of  the  weeds 
which  they  introduced  with  their  grain  was 
the  Cretan  catchfly.  The  corn  they  stored 
up  either  in  the  ear  or  after  it  was  Avin- 
nowed,  and  they  ate  it  either  as  porridge 
or  rounded  cakes.  Their  cattle  and  swine 
were  housed  during  the  Avinter-time,  and 
stores  of  acorns,  beech-nuts,  and  other  fod- 


*  In  the  Manchester  Museum. 
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der  were  laid  up  for  their  use.  The  flax  they 
Avove  into  cloth,  and  in  some  cases  achieved 
an  ornamental  pattern  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  threads.  Such  as  these  Avere  the 
arts  of  the  neolithic  peoples,  to  Avliom  we 
owe  the  rudiments  of  the  civilisation  which 
Ave  ourselves  enjoy;  for  the  arts  and  modes  of 
life  Avhich  they  introduced  have  never  ceased 
to  be;  and  all  subsequent  progress  has  been 
built  upon  their  foundation.  The  cereals 
which  they  brought  in  Avith  them  are  still 
cultivated  by  the  farmer ;  the  domestic 
animals  which  they  introduced  are  still  the 
servants  of  man;  and  the  arts  of  Avhich  they 
only  possessed  the  rudiments  have  develop- 
ed into  those  Avhich  make  our  life  worth 
the  living,  and  without  which  Ave  can 
scarcely  realise  Avhat  life  would  be.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  seeds  of  the  Avild  plants 
found  in  the  lake  dwellings  are  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  time;  the 
seeds  of  the  plants  under  cultivation  have 
been  improved  by  man  :  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  spontaneous  change  by  natural 
evolution. 

The  origin  of  domestic  animals  as  well  as 
of  the  cereals  proves  that  the  neolithic  peo- 
ples migrated  into  Europe  from  the  south- 
east, from  the  great  mysterious  birthplace 
of  successive  races,  the  Eden  of  mankind, 
Central  Asia.*  They  probably  came  by  the 
same  routes  as  those  pursued  by  subse- 
quent migrations,  one  branch  going  by  Avay 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  passing 
through  Italy  to  Spain;  and  another  trav- 
ersing the  region  of  the  Don  and  Volga 
into  the  great  plains  of  the  Danube,  and 
thence,  undeterred  by  any  natural  ob- 
stacle, penetrating  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ocean.  They  probably  occupied  the  conti- 
nent for  a  long  period  of  time  before  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  Britain  Avas 
probably  colonised  long  before  Ireland, 
since  the  barrier  of  sea  Avhich  kept  the  Ro- 
mans out  of  the  latter  island  Avould  cer- 
tainly prove  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
canoes  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  big  tree 
than  to  a  Roman  fleet. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is, 
Avho  were  these  ancient  peoples  ?  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  hazardous  to  speculate  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  neolithic  peoples  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  Avhere  they  have  been  utterly 
obliterated  or  absorbed  by  subsequent  mi- 
grations, and  in  Greece  and  Italy,  where 
they  are  concealed  by  a  series  of  ill-under- 
stood ciAdlisations.  In  those  countries  Ave 
must  wait  for  further  knoAvledge.     In  West- 


*  We  have  already  treated  this  at  length  in 
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cm  Europe,  however,  an  answer  may  be 
made  wliicli  is  probably  true,  since  it  is  the 
result  of  three  convergent  lines  of  evidence. 
The  researches  of  I'rofessor  Huxley  and 
Dr.  Thurnam  *  in  this  country,  and  I'rofes- 
sor Busk  in  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  prove  that 
the  neolithic  Britons  are  identical  with  that 
small,  dark-haired,  lonor-headed,  elegant 
section  of  the  ]>asque-speaking  peoples 
which  are  now  found  in  the  south  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Spain.  The  human  skele- 
tons of  the  neolithic  tombs  of  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  a  naturalist  would  treat  any  other  group 
of  remains,  indicate  unmistakably  that 
there  was  a  population  possessed  of  all  the 
physical  characters  of  the  small,  dark  Iberi 
now  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gui- 
puscoa  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
same  type  has  been  met  with  in  sepulchral 
caves  in  Belgium  and  in  certain  districts  of 
France,  and  as  far  south  in  Spain  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  has  been  met  Avith  also 
in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar.  Thus  there  is 
evidence  that  in  the  neolithic  age  a  popula- 
tion indistinguishable  from  the  Iberian  ex- 
tended over  the  region  north  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  east  as 
far  as  the  Rhine. 

This  conclusion,  founded  solely  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  human  remains,  is  con- 
firmed by  an  appeal  to  history.  Two  distinct 
races  of  men  held  Spain  in  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record:  the  Iberians 
occupied  the  north-western  region,  and  the 
Celts  or  Gauls  the  south-eastern.  The  lat- 
ter swept  in  a  broad  band  southwards  of  the 
Pyrenees  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
far  as  Cadiz  or  Gadeira,  and  by  their  fusion 
with  the  Iberians  to  the  north  formed  the 
powerful  nation  of  Celtiberi  of  Castile  that 
defined  the  Iberian  of  the  Atlantic  side  from 
the  pure  Celt  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Iberi,  however,  predominated  in  Spain  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  left  their  name 
to  the  whole  peninsula.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Strabo  the  ancient  Umits  of 
Iberia  were  held  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
have  extended  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  far 
to  the  north-east  as  the  Rhone,  and  to  the 
north-west  as  the  ocean;  its  northern  fron- 
tier, however,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  imperfect  sources  of  accurate  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  as  to  those  regions, 
is  undefined.  The  varying  statements  of 
Greek  writers  as  to  it  are  justly  considered  by 
Dr.  Smith  to  imply  that  the  Iberi  extend- 
ed beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain,  and  that 
they  were  mingled  with  the  Celts.     AVhen 

*  On  these  points  see  Dawkins, '  Cave -hunting,' 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.,  and  Fortnightly  Rev.,  Sep- 
tember 1874,  p.  323. 


Cffsar  conquered  Gaul,  the  Iberian  Aquitani 
held  the  district  circumscribed  by  the  Ga- 
roime  and  the  Cevennes;  and  the  subsequent 
addition  to  Acjuitania  by  Augustus  of  the 
district  between  the  (xaronne  and  the  Loire 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  more  closely  allied  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  to  the  Aquitani  than  to 
the  Celtic.  AVith  regard  to  Britain,  Tacitus, 
who  certainly  had  sources  of  good  informa- 
tion in  his  friend  Agricola,  describes  the 
Silures  of  Wales  as  being  identical  in  phy- 
sique with  the ,  Iberi.  Thus  we  sec  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  an  appeal  to 
history,  that  Western  Europe  was  inhabi- 
ted in  ancient  times  by  an  Iberic  population 
which  Avas  being  pushed  to  the  west  by  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Celts,  who  poured 
through  Central  France,  on  the  one  hand 
flooding  over  the  Alps  and  turning  the 
Etruskans  out  of  Lombardy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  crossing  the  Flastern  Pyrenees 
and  seizing  the  south  of  Spain.  In  these 
facts  it  seems  to  us  that  w*  have  ample 
proof  that  Western  Europe  was  possessed 
by  a  non-Aryan  race,  represented  now  by 
the  small  dark  Basques,  and  that  it  was 
driven  out  by  the  Celtic  division  of  the 
great  x\ryan  peoples.  And  l)e  it  remarked, 
the  Iberi  are  oyly  now  to  be  niet  with  in 
those  regions  which  afford  natural  facilities 
for  defence.  They  were  ultimately  driven 
as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
this  country  have  been  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Celts  that  they  have  left  no 
certain  traces  of  their  language. 

The  third  line  of  argument,  which  con- 
firms the  other  two,  is  an  appeal  to  the  pres- 
ent populations.  In  Wales,  here  and  there, 
you  see  small,  elegant  people,  with  jet- 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  oval  faces,  who 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  their  larger  and 
stouter  neighbours  with  grey  eyes  and  light 
hair.  The  same  remark  ap])lies  to  the 
'  black  Celts '  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  small  black  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. And  these  again  are  physically  iden- 
tical with  the  small  dark  Spaniards. 

The  able  enquiries  of  Dr.  Broca  into 
the  stature  and  complexion  of  tlie  French 
people,  based  upon  the  army  returns  from 
each  department,  afford  most  remarkal)le 
evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  small 
Iberian  type  in  France.  He  divides  the 
whole  country  into  '  departements  noirs, 
gris  et  blancs, '  and  he  shows  that  the  swar- 
thy inhabitants  of  France  at  the  present 
time  are  the  shortest,  and  the  fair  the  tallest. 
The  '  departemeuts  noirs  '  are  mainly  cen- 
tred in  the  Aquitania  of  Augustus,  and  out- 
side its  boundaries  the  non-Aryan  blood 
asserts  itself  in  the  small  swarthv  inhabitants 
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of  Brittany,  in  Ardeclie,  in  Aude,  and  in 
Ariege.  The  '  departements  gris '  are 
massed  principally  in  the  Celtica  of  Caesar, 
where  the  stature  is  moderate  and  the  eyes 
grey.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  tall,  fair-haired  Celt  with 
the  small,  swarthy  Iberian.  The  tall,  light- 
haired  Frenchmen  of  the  '  departements 
blancs  '  mark  with  singular  accuracy  those 
portions  Avhich  were  conquered  by  Frank, 
Goth,  Burgundian,  and  Norman. 

The  convergent  testimony  of  these  three 
lines  of  enquiry  proves  that  in  ancient  times 
the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Alps,  was  inhabited 
by  a  small,  dark  Iberic  population,  to  which 
probably  the  Ligurians  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  were  closely  allied.  And  just  as  they 
are  stated  in  the  earliest  records  to  have 
been  the  possessors  of  the  country  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  so  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  remains  discovered  in  the 
sepulchral  tombs  and  caverns  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  they  were  the  sole  inhabitants 
in  the  neolithic  age.  In  Gaul,  however, 
and  in  Spain,  the  frequent  association  of  the 
remains  of  a  tall,  stout,  coarsely  built  race, 
indistinguishable  from  the  Celts,  renders  it 
very  certain  that  the  Celtic  invasion  had 
begun  on  the  continent  ej^en  at  that  time. 
We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  sea 
would  delay  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and 
that  therefore  the  Celts  would  find  their  way 
here  after  their  conquest  of  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Gaul.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
it  is  little  less  than  idle  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  antiquity  in  Europe  of 
tlie  smaller,  dark-haired  race,  and  the  taller, 
light-haired.  The  question  is  settled  finally, 
not  merely  by  an  appeal  to  history,  which 
has  been  disputed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
classical  writers  did  not  know  what  they  were 
writing  about,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
geographical  distribution  and  to  the  human 
remains,  about  which  there  can  not  be  any 
difference  of  opinion.  We  may  further 
remark,  that  outside  the  limits  which  have 
been  laid  down  above,  we  find  traces  of 
Iberic  peoples  in  Sicily  and  in  Sardinia;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Berber 
tribes  belong  also  to  the  same  stock.  In  Asia 
Minor  also,  the  Iberians  have  left  their  mark 
in  Iberia  (=  Georgia),  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Gauls  have  left  their  name  in  Galatia, 
or  modern  Anatolia,  south  of  the  Aladag 
mountains. 

If,  however,  these  views  be  accepted  re- 
garding the  successive  invasions  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  it  is  tolerably  certain  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  that  Germany  also  was 
traversed  by  the  same  races.  The  Celts  very 
probably  were  driven  out  of   Germany  by 


the  pressure  of  the  Belga?,  just  as  the  Belgae 
were  driven  out  by  the  Germanic  tribes, 
which,  in  their  turn,  found  their  way  to  the 
south  and  to  the  west,  leaving  their  ancient 
homes  to  be  occupied  by  Slavonic  tribes. 

From  these  facts  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age 
Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  Avas  inhabited 
by  two  distinct  races  :  a  small,  swarthy, 
long-headed  race,  indistinguishable  from 
the  Iberian,  and  a  tall,  fair,  round-headed 
race,  indistinguishable  from  the  Celt.  It 
is  also  pretty  clear  that  the  former  is  older 
than  the  latter.  At  this  point  in  the  en- 
quiry, M.  Chantre's  work  on  the  Age  of 
Bronze  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  fills  a 
most  important  gap,  and  goes  far  towards 
carrying  on  the  story  of  human  progress 
down  to  the  frontiers  of  history.  His 
minute  study  of  the  antiquities  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  has  offered  a  sure  foundation 
for  discussing  the  difficult  problem  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  bronze  civilisation 
was  introduced,  not  merely  into  Gaul,  but 
into  Britain  and  Northern  Germany.  This 
question,  which  previously  had  been  treated 
merely,  by  Lindenschmidt,  Worsaae,  and 
others,  from  a  point  of  view  offered  by  iso- 
lated works  of  art,  is  now  approached  from 
a  totally  new  point  of  view — namely,  that 
offered  by  the  '  treasures, '  as  he  terms  them, 
or  hoards  of  bronze  implements  and  the 
groups  of  articles  discovered  in  ancient 
'  foundries.'  These  confirm,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  ^'iew  Avhich  we  advanced  in  these 
pages  in  1870,  that  the  knowledge  of  bronze 
was  introduced  not  by  a  conquering  race 
who  turned  out  their  neolithic  predecessors, 
but  through  the  peaceful  channel  of  com- 
merce, which  gradually  found  its  way  north- 
wards as  far  as  Norway,  and  to  the  west  as 
far  as  Ireland. 

M.  Chantre  unfortunately  omits  all  refer- 
ence to  the  ethnology  of  France,  and  in  so 
doing  has  cut  himself  off  from  a  question  of 
great  historic  interest.  Our  experience  of 
the  remains  in  the  principal  museums  of 
France  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
population  was  on  the  whole  the  same 
throughout  the  time  when  bronze  was  in 
use.  If  any  new  immigration  took  place,  it 
was  one  of  cognate  races,  and  not  of  those 
so  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  Eski- 
mos from  Iberian,  or  Iberian  from  Celt. 
This  view  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the 
consideration  that  we  have  still  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitant  of  neolithic  Europe  repre- 
sented by  the  Iberian  stock,  as  well  as  their 
conquerors,  the  Celtic  or  cognate  Celtic 
peoples.  Had  there  been  a  subsequent 
invasion  by  a  different  race  in  the  bronze 
age,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  better 
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chance  of  being  preserved  and  represented 
in  the  present  population  than  either  of  the 
older  less  civilised  peoples.  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  were  great  movements  of 
tribes  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  Ger- 
manic people  found  their  way  southwards 
and  westwards;  but  we  do  not  believe,  on  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  there  was  a  greater 
ethnical  difference  between  them  than  that 
presented  by  Frank  as  compared  with  Goth, 
or  Angle  as  compared  with  Saxon.  The 
introduction  of  metal,  so  valuable  for  aggres- 
sive and  defensive  purposes,  must  inevi- 
tably have  produced  great  revolutions,  and 
the  possessors  of  new  weapons  would  cer- 
tainly feel  inclined  to  try  them  at  the 
expense  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours. 
The  relation  between  neolithic  and  bronze 
weapons  in  actual  warfare  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  smooth-bore  musket  in  com- 
petition with  the  ritie;  and  the  same  cause 
which  is  now  distributing  the  latter  weapon 
over  nearly  the  whole  earth,  must  have 
tended  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  bronze  with  comparative  swiftness  at  the 
close  of  the  neolithic  age. 

We  shall  treat  the  bronze  age  in  Europe 
in  two  divisions,  taking  first  of  all  the  area 
north  of  the  Alps,  including  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  this  country,  and 
then  we  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  peoples  of  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt,  who  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  bronze  into 
the  north. 

The  habitations  of  the  peoples  using 
bronze  north  of  the  Alps  were  better  and 
more  highly  finished  than  the  neolithic  dwell- 
ings, as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  remains  of  the  respective  ages  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  most 
common  implements  of  the  bronze  folk  were 
axes,  wcdge-bhaped  for  being  let  into  the 
handles,  or  winged  for  the  application  of 
the  handle,  or  with  sockets  for  its  reception, 
and  sickles,  small,  recurved,  and  intended 
for  cutting  off  the  ears  from  the  com  stalks. 
They  possessed  bronze  gouges,  chisels, 
liammers,  and  knives,  and  consequently 
their  carpentry  was  of  a  higher  order. 
Their  canoes  also  were  bigger  and  better 
formed.  The  art  of  weaving  was  also  car- 
ried to  a  liigher  perfection,  although  all 
their  tissues  were  thin  and  of  coarse  text- 
ure. They  wore  clothes  sewed  together  as 
well  as  coverings  of  leather,  skin,  and  fur. 
All  their  fabrics  were  composed  of  linen, 
and  no  traces  of  hemp  or  of  wool  liave 
as  yet  been  met  with  in  association  with 
bronze  remains  in  France  or  Switzerland. 
Wool,  however,  was  known  in  Scandinavia 
in  the  bronze  age,  from  the  discovery  near 


Ribe  in  Jutland  in  1861,*  made  by  MM. 
Worsaae  and  Ilerbst.  In  a  tumulus  they 
discovered  three  wooden  coflSns.  One  of 
these,  9  feet  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  2 
inches  broad,  contained  the  remains  of  a 
body  in  which  all  the  hard  parts  had  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  soft  parts,  and  among 
them  especially  the  brain,  turned  into 
adipocere.  The  brain  Avas  that  which  had 
undergone  least  change.  The  body  had 
been  buried  in  a  coarse  woollen  cloak.  A 
woollen  cap  covered  with  small  short  threads, 
each  one  knotted  at  the  end,  covered  the 
head,  having  the  appearance  of  })lush.  On 
the  legs  were  the  remains  of  woollen  leg- 
gings, and  the  remains  of  leather  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  feet.  Underneath  the 
cloak  was  a  woollen  shirt,  fastened  at  the 
waist  by  a  long  woollen  band  which  went 
twice  round  the  body  and  hung  down  in 
front.  On  the  left  side  of  the  corpse  rested 
a  bronze  dagger  in  a  wooden  sheath.  The 
ancient  warrior  had  been  enveloped  in  an 
ox-hide,  and  in  a  box  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  body  had  been  placed  articles  to 
speed  him  on  his  journey — a  woollen  cap 
seven  inches  high,  a  small  comb,  and  a  small 
simple  razor  knife.  The  other  two  coffins 
furnished  a  brooch,  a  knife  and  double- 
pointed  awl,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  stud,  all 
of  bronze,  a  stud  of  tin,  and  a  javelin- 
head  of  flint,  while  a  child's  coffin  produced 
an  amber  bead  and  a  small  bronze  bracelet. 
These  intennents  are  referred  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  the  close  of  the  bronze  age, 
and  they  establish  the  important  fact  that 
the  art  of  making  woollens  was  practised  in 
Scandinavia  at  least  as  early  as  those  times. 
We  would  observe  that  it  is  only  verr 
rarely  that  woollen  fabrics  could  be  pre- 
served. They  are  utterly  destroyed  by  tire, 
and  they  rapidly  decay  in  water  ;  and  it  is 
only  under  those  imperfectly  known  excep- 
tional conditions,  in  which  the  body  is 
changed  into  adipocere,  and  the  bones  into 
phosphate  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
salts  of  iron  in  the  water,  that  they  with- 
stand decay.  A  second  example  of  the  use 
of  woollens  in  the  bronze  age  is  offered  by 
the  interment  in  the  Scale  House  baiTOw, 
Rylston,  in  Yorkshire,  described  in  the 
recent  work  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
The  body  liad  been  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  cloth,  and  liad  been  buried  in  a 
coffin  composed  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  and 
had  been  changed  into  adipocere.  t  It  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth  was  not  carried  on  in  other 


*  Lubbock,  'Prehistoric  Times,'  2nd  edit, 
p.  45. 

f  British  Barrows,  Svo,  1877,  pp.  33  and  374. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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parts  of  Europe  in  the  bronze  age,  because 
it  has  only  been  met  with  under  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned. 

The  art  of  metal  working,  as  proved  by 
the  remains  associated  together  in  the  va- 
rious places  of  manufacture,  was  carried  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection.  Most  of  the 
bronzes  were  cast  and  the  moulds  carefully 
designed;  the  metal  was  also  tempered  by 
hammering,  or  engraved  with  various  elab- 
orate patterns,  or  adorned  Avith  repousse 
work.  Stamps  were  also  employed  for  im- 
pressing thin  plates  of  metal.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  art  of  casting  preceded  the 
tempering,  stamping,  and  engraving;  but  on 
the  evidence  before  us  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  first  was  derived  from  a  differ- 
ent source  to,  or  known  in  Gaul  before, 
the  others.  The  usual  composition  of  the 
bronze  is  one  part  of  tin  to  nine  of  copper  ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  making  graving  tools 
and  cold  chisels  they  used  a  larger  percent- 
age of  tin,  amounting  sometimes  to  one- 
third. 

The  potter's  art  was  considerably  im- 
proved, the  rude  coarse  vessels  of  the  ne- 
olithic age  being  replaced  by  finer  articles, 
intended  for  daily  use,  which  present  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  form.  They  are  sym- 
metrically made  and  adorned  Avith  patterns 
in  right  lines  and  in  circles.  The  highest 
forms  of  pottery  north  of  the  Alps  are  met 
with  in  the  pile-dwellings  of  the  lake  of 
Bourget,  where  some  of  the  pieces  are  in- 
laid with  strips  of  tin,  and  where  one  vase 
represents  a  group  of  dancing  human  fig- 
ures, while  another  is  ornamented  with  the 
meander  pattern,  so  commonly  met  with  in 
Etruskan,  early  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lycian 
art..  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  the 
potter's  wheel  was  unknown;  but  from  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  vases  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  that  the  human  hand  Avas  aided 
by  machinery  of  some  kind.  Stamps  were 
used  in  ornamentation,  and  tools  by  which 
the  lines  were  drawn  at  equal  distances. 
None  of  the  pottery  presents  any  traces  of 
glaze. 

The  bronze  folk  Avere  exceedingly  fond  of 
personal  decoration;  they  used  bracelets  of 
elaborate  patterns,  and  annlets,  and  long 
hairpins  Avith  decorated  heads  of  various 
styles,  which  were  worn  in  a  head-dress  so 
carefully  arranged  that  they  took  care  not 
to  disturb  it  even  in  their  sleep.  The  orna- 
mented earthenAvare  head-rests  found  in 
Swit^rland  are  analogous  to  those  of  Avood 
used  by  the  Abyssinians  for  supporting  the 
head  and  preserving  the  coiffure.  They 
wore  rings  on  their  fingers,  pendants  in 
their  ears,  torques  round  their  necks,  gir- 
dles composed  of  many  pieces  of  metal  fast- 


ened Avith  rings  and  adorned  Avith  pendants 
round  their  waists,  and  they  fastened  their 
clothes  with  brooches  and  highly  orna- 
mented buttons  and  studs. 

Their  weapons  of  war  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  arroAvs  and  clubs,  the  lance  was 
very  commonly  used,  the  small  short  sAvord 
adapted  for  stabbing  rather  than  for  cutting 
and  Avithout  any  guard,  armed  many,  to 
Avhich  Ave  must  add  a  dagger  for  use  in  very 
close  quarters.  They  had  also  a  battle-axe, 
that  is  merely  a  modification  of  one  of  the 
forms  Avhich  they  found  so  convenient  for 
cutting  wood.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
bronze  age  body  armour  appears  in  the 
transalpine  regions,  consisting  of  thin  plates 
of  hammered  bronze,  generally  ornamented 
Avith  handsome  patterns  in  lines  and  circles. 
Helmets  also  are  met  with,  and  shields  ; 
some  of  the  latter  in  bronze  are  evidently 
representations  of  those  formed  of  Avood, 
studded  with  bronze  nails,  since  the  repousse 
ornamentation  reproduces  the  concentric  ar- 
rangement of  the  nails  in  the  Avooden  origi- 
nal. 

The  tombs  of  the  bronze  folk  do  not 
present  any  important  characters  of  differ- 
ence as  compared  Avith  neolithic  sepultures. 
Caves,  however,  Avere  very  rarely  used  for 
purposes  of  burial.  In  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  Dr.  Thurnam,  the  tumuli 
present  a  dftferent  plan,  being  round  in- 
stead of  long  or  oval.  As  a  rule  their  dead 
were  burnt  instead  of  being  buried — a  change 
Avhich  it  is  important  to  notice,  since  avc 
know  with  what  tenacity  all  customs  are 
maintained  relating  to  birth,  marriage,  and 
death.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
gradually,  since,  in  some  of  the  tumuli 
which  mark  the  transition  from  the  neolithic 
to  the  bronze  age,  both  modes  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  have  been  employed.  It  can- 
not, in  our  opinion,  be  used  as  an  argument 
to  imply  that  the  bronze  folk  Avere  a  differ- 
ent race  to  the  stone-users,  and  that  they  in- 
troduced the  metal  in  the  progress  of  their 
conquest;  it  may,  much  more  naturally  be 
explained  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
new  fashion  brought  in  along  Avith  the  other 
ncAV  ideas  of  the  bronze  culture.  Inhuma- 
tion still  continued  to  be  practised,  probably 
by  the  loAver  classes,  on  account  of  the  great- 
er cost  of  burning.  The  ashes  of  the  dead 
Avere  collected  into  an  urn,  placed  on  the 
surface  on  which  the  funeral  pile  had  stood, 
generally  enclosed  in  a  stone  chamber,  and 
afterAvards  covered  with  a  cairn  or  tumulus; 
various  articles  Avere  placed  round  the  urn, 
and  the  tomb  was  visited  from  time  to  time, 
and  feasts  held  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
after  Avhich  its  height  Avas  increased  by  ad- 
ditional earth  or  stones.     This  is  proved  by 
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numerous  '  lows '  in  Derbyshire,  containing 
layers  of  burnt  and  broken  bones  of  animals 
used  for  food,  separated  from  each  other 
by  earth  or  stones.  The  same  fact  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the  barrows 
of  Wiltshire,  and  by  Canon  Greenwell  in 
those  of  Yorkshire.  We  fully  share  the 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  English  arclueologists,  that 
Stonehenge  is  an  expression  of  the  religi- 
ous sentiment  of  the  bronze  age,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  Westminster  Ab- 
bey of  that  time,  around  which  rest  the 
ashes  of  the  great  in  the  tumuli  which 
cluster  thickly  on  the  neighbouring  chalk 
down.  The  speculation  thrown  out  that  it 
was  built  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and  Mer- 
lin may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  a  fiction 
worthy  of  the  lirst  novel  writer  who  ap- 
peared in  Europe,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth. 
The  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone- 
henge offer  the  same  evidence  to  its  age, 
as  the  metal  work  and  other  articles  round 
Westminster  Abbey  would  offer  to  its  date 
were  they  explored  when  Lord  Macaulay's 
Xew  Zealander  contemplateo  the  ruins  of 
London. 

An  intercourse  was  evidently  maintained 
in  the  bronze  age  with  widely  distant 
regions,  since,  omitting  for  the  present  all 
notice  of  the  bronze  itself,  amber  beads 
derived  either  from  the  Baltic  or  from  Italy, 
and  glass  beads  from  the  Mediterranean,  are 
distributed  over  districts  far  away  from  the 
places  where  amber  is  found  or  glass  manu- 
factured. Gold  ornaments  also  are  met 
with  throughout  Transalpine  Europe,  which 
may  have  been  made  with  metal  obtained 
either  from  Spain,  or  from  the  Wicklow 
mountains  in  L-eland. 

These  details  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  daily  life  of  the 
bronze-using  peoples  north  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  a  picture  of  a  new  civilisation  coming  in, 
not  destroying  that  which  preceded  it,  but 
moulded  on  its  foundations.  How  it  was 
introduced  and  whence  it  was  derived  are 
questions  which,  thanks  to  the  light  thrown 
by  M.  Chantre  and  the  Count  Gozzadini, 
Dr.  Schliemann,  and  others,  we  are  able  to 
answer  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  realising 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  his- 
toric period. 

In  the  earliest  records  relating  to  the 
Mediterranean  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  civilisation  of  a  very  high  and  complex 
kind.  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  light, 
at  all  events  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  it  was  a  mart  in  which  the  products  of 
the  East  and  the  West  met  together.     The 
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Egyptians  are  said  to  have  taught  the  Phoe- 
nicians how  to  make  glass,  and  to  have  in- 
structed the  Greeks  in  the  sciences.  Of  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  every  museum  is  elo- 
quent. It  is  impossible  to  walk  through 
the  Egyptian  courts  in  the  national  collec- 
tions in  London,  or  in  the  Louvre,  or  in  tho 
Vatican,  without  carrying  away  a  deep  im- 
pression of  their  power  and  their  skill.  Yet 
their  high  position  was  achieved  without  the 
knowledge  of  steel;  they  were  acquainted 
with  iron,  bronze  they  used  extensively, 
not  merely  for  ornaments  but  for  daggers 
and  axes,,  the  latter  being  of  the  simple 
wedge-shaped  type  usually  considered  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  bronze  civilisation 
north  of  the  Alps.  Flint  knives  were  some- 
times used  for  religious  purposes,  beautifully 
fashioned,  and  flint  daggers  such  as  that  in 
the  British  Museum  with  a  handle  orna- 
mented with  gold.  Pointed  splinters  of 
flint  also  were  employed  by  them  for  cut- 
ting hieroglyphs,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by 
the  discoveries  made  in  their  turquoise 
mines  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  by  Mr.  Bauer- 
man  and  others;  and  since  neither  bronze 
nor  iron  will  cut  the  hard  syenite  on  which' 
the  hieroglyphs  are  generally  engraved,  it  is 
very  probable  that  all  were  carved  with  flint. 
Steel,  however,  was  known  in  Egypt  in  a 
later  period  in  its  history. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  the  neighbour- 
ing peoples  must  have  been  enormous,  as 
may  be  seen  from  M.  Chabas'  work  on  the 
nations  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
it  was  felt  at  least  as  far  to  the  west  as  Sar- 
dinia. In  an  inscription  at  Karnac  M.  de 
Rouge  and  M.  Chabas  have  shown  that 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  confederation  of 
Libyans,  Etruskans,  Sardinians,  Siculians, 
Lycians,  and  Achaians,  and  was  only  saved, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  by  the  valour  of 
Meneptah  I.  The  allies  advanced  to  the 
attack  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  among  their 
spoils  it  is  interesting  to  note  bronze  knives 
and  cuirasses.  This  happened  in  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  that  time,  and 
probably  for  many  centuries  before,  the  civ- 
ilisation of  Egypt  must  have  been  widely 
spread,  either  by  commerce  or  war,  among 
the  Mediterranean  peoples.* 

The  simple  wedge-shaped  axes  above 
mentioned  of  bronze  have  also  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Schliemann  from  the  mound  of 
Hissarlik,  in  association  with  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles,  among  which  we  would 
note  more  particularly  the  ornaments  com- 
posed of  thin  leaves  of  gold,  resembling  in 


*  fitudfts  8ur  I'Antiquite  Historique  d'apres  les 
Sources  !6gyptiennes.     Svo.     Paris,  1873. 
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their  general  form  the  bronze  belts  mentioned 
by  M.  Chantre  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  pottery  in  the  shape  of  ani- 
mals recalling  to  mind  one  of  the  vessels 
from  the  pile-dwellings  of  Bourget.  Spin- 
dle-whorls abound,  adorned  with  the  myste- 
rious pattern  of  a  cross  with  four  equal  arms 
with  the  ends  reflected  at  right  angles, 
termed  croix  gammee  by  the  French,  fylfot 
by  English  archa;ologists,  and  swastika  by 
the  Buddhists,  by  whom  it  is  considered 
sacred.  These  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  We  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
connexion  of  Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric 
legend;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
on  the  site  on  which  Troy  stood  there  are 
traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation  in  which 
bronze,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  iron,  figure 
largely,  and  which  very  possibly  may  have 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  early  Etruskan  cities  did  in  Italy  to  the 
Romans.  Similar  bronze  axes  also  have 
been  met  with  in  the  island  of  Termia,  in 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  in  various  spots  in  Italy 
from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  In  Southern 
Italy  bronze  daggers  have  been  found  so  like 
those  of  Egypt  that  M.  Mariette  believes 
that  they  w^ere  certainly  derived  from  that 
country. 

The  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  terra- 
maras  or  inhabited  areas  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  at  Emilia,  Reggio,  Parma,  and 
Modena,  show  that  Lombardy  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  using  bronze  implements 
and  weapons,  but  not  unacquainted  with 
iron.*  Their  pottery  was  ornamented  Avith 
right  lines  and  circles,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  designs  assume  the  form  of  a  cross. 
There  is  also  the  fylfot  ornament  as  well  as 
the  spiral.  The  same  group  of  articles  has 
also  been  discovered  in  the  excavations  car- 
ried on  in  and  around  Bologna,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Count  Gozzadini  f  wdll  al- 
ways be  associated.  From  his  writings  we 
gather  that  Bologna  has  been  a  centre  of 

*  Keller,  'Lake  Dwellings,'  translated  by  J. 
E.  Lee,  p.  305  et  seq.  Longman,  1866.  A  new 
edition  of  this  important  work  has  just  been 
published  in  two  large  vohxmes — one  of  text,  the 
other  of  plates — enlarg^ed  to  nearly  twice  tlie 
size  of  the  edition  of  18G6,  and  includinjj  all 
the  more  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes.  This  collection  of  lacustrine 
remains  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  there  is  no 
English  work  which  brings  more  vividly  before 
the  eye  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  wea- 
pons, utensils,  garments,  harness,  and  even  food, 
of  these  primaeval  races.  It  is  as  attractive  as  a 
museum,  and  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
translator,  Mr.  Lee. 

f  Op.  cit.  and  Congres  Intern.  d'Anthrop.  et 
d'Archeol.,  pp.  1,  243.     Bologna,  1871. 


population  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
ancient  cemeteries  around  it  have  furnished 
treasures  of  inestimable  value  from  an  arch- 
aeological point  "of  view,  which  we  recom- 
mend every  one  interested  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Italy  to  visit.  In  the  Archigin- 
nasio,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  '  Biblioteca  del 
Comune,'  the  relics  obtained  from  the  old 
cemeteries,  which  have  been  met  with  be- 
tween the  spot  occupied  by  the  present 
Certosa,  or  cemetery,  and  the  city,  are  care- 
fully arranged,  The  visitor  sees  numerous 
bronze  urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  variously 
ornamented  and  provided  w'ith  covers. 
One  of  these  merits  more  than  passing 
notice,  since  it  is  ornamented  with  bas-re- 
liefs representing  a  procession  in  three  zones. 
Two  horsemen  and  thirteen  footmen  with 
couched  lances,  helmets,  and  shields,  lead 
the  way;  then  come  priests  and  their  atten- 
dants with  the  victims  for  sacrifice;  an  ox, 
over  whose  head  is  a  bird,  and  a  goat  hur- 
ried along  by  the  horns,  and  two  mules. 
The  three  figures  whom  we  take  to  represent 
priests  have  on  their  heads  broad-brimmed 
hats  similar  to  those  worn  by  some  of  the 
French  cures;  behind  them  comes  a  big  dog. 

The  third  zone,  which  resumes  the  direction 
of  the  first,  displays  the  agricultural  pursuits 
preceding  the  preparations  for  the  feast  :  a 
calf  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  slaves,  a 
pig  drawn  by  a  third,  and  others  following. 
In  the  centre  of  the  groups,  acting  the  2^'^nt 
de  mire,  appears  the  idea  which  inspires  the 
whole.  At  one  end  of  a  couch,  bicliniimi  or 
anadynteris,  whose  arms  [are  adorned  with 
griffins'  heads,  sits  a  lyre-player,  at  the  other 
a  performer  on  the  syrinx,  each  backed  by  a 
small  boy  in  the  nude.  They  wear  the  huge 
pileus  before  alluded  to  ;  and  between  them 
hangs  another  situla.  Rural  episodes  on  the 
right — hare-hunting  and  bird-netting  Avith 
the  varra,  and  on  the  left  a  peasant  carrying 
his  primitive  plough  and  driving  his  .steers — 
finish  both  ends  of  this  third  zone.  Finally 
the  fourth  or  lowest  is  filled  with  fantastic 
animals — five-winged  chimaeras,  two  quadru- 
peds, a  stag,  and  so  forth.* 

This  processibn  is  to  our  mind  of  very 
high  value,  because  it  is  identical  in  spirit 
and  in  many  of  the  details  with  some  of  the 
frescoes  in  Etruskan  tombs.  It  proves  that 
Count  Gozzadini  is  fully  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  cemetery  at  the  Certosa  in  which 
it  is  found  to  be  really  Etruskan. 

Both  cremation  and  inhumation  were 
practised,  and  several  groups  of  skeletons 
have  been  preserved,  stretched  out  at  length 
with  the  ces  rude  or  unstamped  coin  in  their 
hand,  wearing  necklaces  of  amber  beads, 
and  surrounded  by  vases.     Among  the  orna- 

*  R.  F.  Burton,  '  Etruscan  Bologna,'  p.  44. 
1876. 
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mcnts  are  gold  armlets,  bronze  harp-shaped 
fibula^  amber  rings,  blue  and  green  glass 
beads,  some  plain,  and  others  worked  into 
beautiful  patterns  in  blue,  Avhite,  green,  and 
yellow.  There  are  unguent  pots,  also  of 
glass,  built  up  of  zigzags  of  these  colours, 
and  alabaster  pots  and  vases  identical  with 
those  found  in  Etruskan  tombs.  There  are 
bronze  knives,  iron  knives,  spuds,  and 
liorsc  bits.  No  less  than  four  groups  of 
cemeteries,  containing  articles  of  this  kind, 
have  been  opened  on  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Bologna  to  the  Certosa,  and 
several  others  have  been  explored  in  the 
district  at  Villanova  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  cinerary  urns  made  of  pottery  are 
ornamented  with  chevrons,  triangles,  and 
zigzags,  so  common  in  the  pottery  of  the 
bronze  age  north  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as 
with  figures  of  birds,  the  Greek  pattern, 
the  meander,  the  step,  the  cross,  and  the 
fylfot.  Axes  of  iron  and  of  bronze  were 
met  with,  the  latter  being  winged.  One 
small  axe  from  Villanova  has  its  edge  com- 
posed of  iron  let  into  the  bronze,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  at  this  time  the  former 
was  more  valuable  than  the  latter.  There 
are  also  tombstones,  some  plain,  and  some 
globular  and  sculptured  with  figures,  others 
of  a  slab-like  form  so  common  in  our  own 
churcliA'ards,  but  here  ornamented  with 
figures  similar  to  those  at  the  entrance  of 
Etruskan  tombs.  On  one  found  in  the 
Certosa,  the  dead  is  represented  as  being 
hurried  along  to  the  tomb  with  a  winged 
genius  behind  him,  an  idea  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  modern  monuments  which 
make  this  one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  in 
Europe. 

The  importance  of  all  these  discoveries 
consists  not  merely  in  presenting  us  with 
many  of  the  articles  found  in  the  terra- 
maras,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Ca?re,  Yiterbo,  Perugia, 
Chiusi,  Arezzo,  Volterra,  Orvieto,  and 
others.  "\Ve  quite  agree  wilh  Count  Goz- 
zadini  that  they  belong  to  the  Etruskans, 
and  probably  to  an  early  period  of  their 
power  which  he  has  marked  off  by  the 
name  Pahijo-Etruskan.  They  probably  be- 
long to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  was 
driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls.  Nor  are  we  without  evidence 
that  these  remains  fall  within  the  period  of 
history,  if  the  chronology  of  Egypt  be 
taken  as  a  standard,  since  a  scaraba^us  has 
been  met  with,  bearing,  according  to  M. 
Chabas,  the  name  of  Khoufou,  or  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  original,  but  a  subsequent 
imitation,    and   therefore    of    a   later   age. 


Many  other  traces  have  been  met  with  in 
Etruskan  tombs  elsewhere  of  an  intercourse 
with  pjgypt,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Kar- 
nak  to  which  we  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

The  Etruskan  power  in  ancient  times  ex- 
tended not  merely  over  Lomltardy,  but  over 
Tyrol  and  into  Hungary  ;  and  the  statement 
of  Livy  to  that  effect  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  cemeteries,  of  which  that  at 
llallstadt,  near  Salzburg,  may  be  considered 
the  chief,  and  referable  to  the  same  I'ala^o- 
Etruskan  age  as  the  terramaras  and  the  cem- 
eteries at  Bologna.  Wc  may  therefore 
infer  that  in  ancient  times  the  Etruskans 
possessed  a  dominion  of  which  Tuscany  is 
a  mere  fragment,  and  that  they  were  being 
pushed  back  at  the  dawn  of  history  by  the 
invasion  of  other  peoples.  They  were  the 
great  metal-workers  of  antiquity,  and  mas- 
ters of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  their 
peculiar  position  in  Northern  Italy  nmst 
necessarily  have  exercised  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  their  transalpine  neighbours.  They 
were  further  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  early  Greeks,  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
the  intercourse  carried  on  between  them  that 
Greek  vases  and  statues  abound  in  their 
tombs,  and  the  terra  cotta  sarcophagi  in 
which  rested  the  ashes  of  the  Etruskan 
nobles  Avere  either  modelled  by  Greek 
artists  or  were  copies  of  Greek  designs. 
After  an  examination  of  the  principal  Etrus- 
kan collections  in  Italy,  it  seems  to  lis  ex- 
tremely probable  that  there  Avere  Greek 
artists  present  in  the  chief  Etruskan  centres 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  modelling  and 
designing  just  as  the  Italians  follow  the 
same  kind  of  calling  in  plaster  casts  in 
this  country.  The  Greek  influence,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Etruskan 
metal-work,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  higher  development  in  Italy  than 
in  any  other  region  except  p]gypt,  and  to 
be  distinct  from  the  flctile  work. 

There  is  no  reason  for  wonder  that  the 
Etruskans  should  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  Mediterranean  peoples  for  their 
skill  in  working  metal,  since  they  alone  pos- 
sessed within  their  own  limits  the  two  met- 
als of  which  bronze  is  composed.  Copper 
is  widely  distributed,  but  tin  was  until  lately 
known  only  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in 
Spain,  in  the  "Wicklow  mountains,  and  in 
Cornwall.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  it 
was  worked  in  ancient  times  to  any  great 
extent,  excepting  in  Cornwall  and  in  Spain. 
Now  it  appears  from  M.  Blanchard's  discov- 
ery, brought  before  the  Anthropological 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth  by  Professor 
CapeiJini,  that  the  extensive  mines  of  Cento 
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Camerelle,  in  Monte  Valerio,  in  Tuscany, 
were  worked  by  the  ancient  Etruskans  for 
the  sake  of  the  tin.  The  copper  mines  of 
Montieri  (Mons  ^ris)  are  not  far  distant, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  owe  their 
name  to  the  place  having  been  used  in  an- 
cient times  for  the  manufacture  of  bronze. 
This  discovery  seems  to  us  of  very  great 
value,  because  it  lends  weight  to  the  view 
that  a  large  part  of  the  tin  used  by  the  civ- 
ilised peoples  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
was  derived  from  Tuscany,  rather  than 
from  countries  so  remote  as  Spain  and  Brit- 
ain, as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  by 
most  writers.  We  are  therefore  now  able 
to  see  that  the  tin  and  copper  mines  would 
enable  the  Etruskans  to  found  a  trade  with 
their  neighbours,  and  to  arrive  at  that  per- 
fection of  metal  work  for  which  they  are  so 
remarkable.  It  must  have  been  to  them  a 
source  of  wealth  and  culture,  as  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  were  to  the  Athenians, 
and  the  gold  mines  to  the  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  It  gave  them  a  com- 
mand over  the  commerce  of  the  time,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  we  enjoy  from 
the  possession  of  coal  and  iron. 

The  exploration  of  the  tombs  of  Mykena? 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  *  presents  us  with  the 
proof  that  at  the  close  of  the  bronze  age 
in  Greece  the  style  of  art  was  essentially  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  Palaio-Etruskan,  con- 
sisting of  spirals  and  of  figures  of  animals, 
of  chevrons  and  the  fylfot  ornaments,  or 
cross  with  the  arms  bent  over  at  right  an- 
gles. Gold  repousse  Avork  also,  similar  to 
that  of  Hallstadt,  Hissarlik,  and  of  the 
Etruskan  tombs,  proves  that  the  same  sort 
of  arts  were  spread  over  the  northern 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Italy  to 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Such,  then,  is  the  idea  which  we  have  to 
grasp  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean area  when  history  began.  It  was  of  a 
high  order,  but  the  use  of  bronze  had  not  as 
yet  been  completely  superseded  by  weap- 
ons and  cutting  implements  of  iron.  In 
other  words,  it  was  in  that  transition  stage 
termed  by  M.  Chantre  '  the  period  of  the 
transition  from  the  bronze  to  the  iron  age. ' 
The  time  when  bronze  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Mediterranean  area  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity,  but  it  took  root  and  gave  rise 
to  a  metal  industry  which  must  have  been 
slowly  developed  during  a  long  scries  of 
years  before  it  could  have  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  excellence  which  it  there  attained. 
It  however  displaced  a  neolithic  civilisation, 
for  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  pol- 
ished   stone    axes    and   the   traces  of    the 

*  Journ.  Soc.  Antiq.  1876. 


associated  manners  and  customs  are  met 
with  equally,  just  as  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  derived  from  the  East  be- 
yond all  doubt,  and  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  civilisation  of  Egypt.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  legend  which  derives  the 
Etruskans  of  Italy  from  Lydia,  they  may 
have  introduced  its  knowledge  into  Italy, 
just  as  the  Greeks  long  after  introduced 
their  civilisation  and  arts  into  the  district 
round  Marseilles,  and  founded  another 
Greece  beyond  sea  in  Italy. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  problem  of  the  introduction  of  bronze 
into  the  region  north  of  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  the  Mediterranean,  which  M.  Chan- 
tre would  have  done  well  in  treating  with 
the  full  benefit  of  the  light  shed  upon  it  by 
the  labours  of  Viberg,  Lindenschmidt,  Sa- 
dowsky,  and  other  writers.  He  prefers, 
however,  to  treat  it  from  the  purely  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  without  giving  due 
weight  to  the  influence  of  the  Etruskans. 

The  age  of  bronze  is  divided  by  M.  Chan- 
tre in  France  and  Switzerland  into  three 
phases,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  '  transi- 
tion from  the  stone  age  to  that  of  bronze, '  the 
second  that  of  '  bronze  properly  so  called, ' 
and  the  third  that  of  '  the  transition  from 
the  age  of  bronze  to  that  of  iron.'  The 
first  of  these  is  characterised  by  the  associ- 
ation of  certain  bronze  objects  with  neolithic 
implements  and  ornaments,  and  is  termed 
the  Cevennian  stage,  from  the  numerous 
cases  of  this  association  of  articles  in  the 
region  of  the  Cevennes.  In  the  second 
phase  bronze  is  no  longer  a  rarity,  and  its 
importation  is  made  on  a  large  scale,  and 
along  with  it  appear  new  arts  and  a  higher 
civilisation.  From  its  great  development  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone  it  is  termed  the 
Rhodanian  phase.  The  third,  or  that  in 
which  iron  makes  its  appearance  as  a  new 
element,  is  named  the  Moeringian,  after  the 
celebrated  pile-dwelling  of  Moeringen. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  bronze  ap- 
pears as  a  rarity,  and  generally  in  the  shape 
of  ornaments  ;  in  forty-seven  tombs  in  the 
Cevennes  the  percentage  of  bronze  articles, 
as  compared  with  those  of  stone  and  bone, 
is  no  more  than  6-42  per  cent.,  and  these 
are  mostly  beads  and  personal  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  imitations 
of  those  of  stone.  Pins,  bracelets,  and 
rings  are  more  common  than  knives  or  axes, 
while  daggers  are  rare.  Amber  appears, 
and  glass — a  fact  of  especial  importance, 
because  it  shows  that  an  article  of  Egyptian 
or  Phoenician  manufacture  had  found  its 
way  into  France  at  this  time.  The  introduc- 
tion of  personal  ornaments,  and  especially  of 
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glass,  before  other  articles  in  use  in  the 
country  where  the  glass  was  manufactured, 
IS  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
our  contact  with  races  possessed  of  a  lower 
civilisation  than  our  own.  At  the  present 
time  the  natives  of  Africa  prefer  articles 
which  minister  to  their  vanity  to  those  of 
practical  use,  and  glass  beads  are  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  into  regions  far  beyond  those 
into  which  our  Avcapons  and  implements 
penetrate.  This  period  of  transition  of  M. 
Chantre  seems  to  us  to  be  the  necessary 
result'  of  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants 
of  France  at  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age 
with  the  civilised  peoples  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  we  take  it  to  be  merely  the  first 
sign  of  their  influence,  subsequently  to  be 
felt  in  '  the  age  of  bronze  properly  so  called. ' 
M.  Chantre  classifies  in  his  '  age  of  bronze 
properly  so  called  '  the  deposits  of  bronze 
articles  which  had  heen  maiuifacturcd  but 
never  used,  and  which  obviously  formed  the 
stock  of  bronze  merchants.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  *  the  treasure  of  Reallon, '  was 
discovered  after  a  violent  storm  which 
devastated  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
waters  of  a  stream,  traversing  a  little  village 
of  that  name,  had  cut  deep  ravines,  and  in 
the  earth  transported  to  a  little  distance 
the  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  were  dis- 
covered. These  were  first  of  all  taken  for 
gold,  and  then  would  have  been  sold  for  old 
brass  to  a  pedlar  had  not  the  cure  told  the 
owners  that  they  had  in  their  hand  a  veri- 
table treasure  for  science,  for  which  they 
would  be  better  paid  by  archicologists.  They 
ultimately  found  their  way  into  the  muse- 
um at  St.  Germain,  together  with  those 
which  M.  Chantre  Avas  able  to  discover  sub- 
sequently, and  they  represent  altogether  no 
less  than  461  specimens.  There  are  knives, 
sickles,  lance-heads,  horse-bits,  269  rings, 
finger-rings,  buttons,  pendants,  and  bracelets 
varying  in  pattern  and  workmanship.  Some 
were  hollow,  and  others  made  of  a  band  of 
metal  ;  both  were  ornamented  with  various 
patterns  in  right  lines  and  dots.  Some  of 
the  stouter  of  these  are  precisely  of  the  same 
pattern  and  shape  as  those  which  we  have 
seen  from  Germany  in  the  museum  at  Ber- 
lin, and  in  Rome  and  Florence  from  various 
parts  of  Italy.  With  them  were  several 
small  stone  rings,  possibly  of  jade,  a  bead 
of  amber,  and  two  of  blue  glass.  The  posi- 
tion of  Reallon  is  on  a  route  which  has  been 
frequented  for  a  long  time,  leading  from  the 
Valley  of  Durance  to  that  of  the  Drac;  and  it 
was,  M.  Chantre  remarks,  probably  that  taken 
by  travellers  coming  from  primitive  Etruria, 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake  dwell- 


ings *  received  beyond  a  doubt  the  knowl- 
edge of  lironze.'  This  discover)',  then,  is 
of  especial  importance  because  it  represents 
the  goods  of  a  rrterchant,  selected  to  suit 
the  market  of  the  North  and  West.  The 
abundance  of  personal  ornaments  in  it  cor- 
responds with  that  abundance  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  sej)ulchres  of  the  early 
division  of  the  bronze  age.  Several  other 
similar  discoveries  are  described  by  M. 
Chantre.  That  of  Vaudrevanges,  near 
Sarrelouis,  contains,  among  other  things,  a 
sword  which  is  identical  with  that  described 
by  M.  le  Comte  Gozzadini,  from  Ronzano, 
in  Itiily.  It  contained  also  several  small' 
pendants  similar  to  those  found  in  the  same 
place.  From  the  number  of  ornaments  in 
these  treasures,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Cevennian  age,  it  seems 
that  the  proportions  are  so  close  in  each  as 
to  be  practically  identical.  In  the  one  they 
amount  to  75*02  percent.,  in  the  other  they 
are  79*87.  The  conclusion  which  we  should 
draw  from  this  fact  is  that  these  articles 
were  en  route  to  be  sold  to  those  who  ulti- 
mately deposited  them  as  their  chief  valu- 
ables in  the  tombs. 

The  foundries,  or  deposits  of  metal  Avith 
the  necessary  implements  of  working  it,  de- 
scribed by  M.  Chantre  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone,  are  no  less  than  thiry-nine  in  num- 
ber, and  of  these  that  of  Lamaud,  near 
Lons-le-Saulnier  (Jura),  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  It  consists  of  no  less  than 
1,485  pieces,  including  ingots,  Avaste  from 
moulds,  implements  and  ornaments,  more  or 
less  broken,  hooks,  cold  chisels  made  of 
bronze  containing  a  large  percentage  of  tin, 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  Avorking 
bronze.  Many  of  the  implements  Averc 
broken  intentionally  for  the  melting-pot. 
Among  the  articles  a  fibula  is  Avorthy  of 
especial  notice,  and  on  several  of  the  orna- 
ments the  sign  of  the  cross  is  met  Avith, 
Avhich,  according  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  charac- 
terises the  close  of  the  age  of  bronze.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  last  cited  authority,  this 
hoard  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  date  as 
the  treasure  of  Reallon  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  lake  habitations  of  Bourget.  There 
is,  hoAvever,  this  difference  betAveen  them. 
At  Reallon  the  pieces  are  all  new  and  select- 
ed ;  at  Larnaud,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
all  used  or  broken,  from  Avhich  Ave  may 
gather  that  the  former  has  been  the  deposit 
of  a  merchant,  just  as  the  latter  has  been  that 
of  a  founder.  Numerous  foundries  similar  to 
these  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Those  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Evans  and  others,  Avhilc 
recently  one  at  Bologna  contained  no  less 
than  14,000  pieces. 
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The  deposits  of  bronze  in  the  treasures  and 
foundries  above  mentioned  are  of  the  very 
highest  vahie,  because  they  tell  us,  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner,  the  sort  of  implements, 
weapons,  and  ornaments  in  use  at  one  time. 
The  merchant,  of  course,  Avould  select  the 
articles  necessary  for  his  market,  and  the 
founder  would  collect  those  which  had  been 
broken,  and  his  stock  would  represent  also 
the  articles  in  use  at  the  same  time.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  we  meet  with  forms  usually 
considered  to  belong  to  widely  different 
times.  The  simple  wedge-shaped  axe,  for 
example,  is  taken  to  be  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  axe  with  wings  or  the  axe  with  a 
socket,  and  repousse  work,  the  spiral  orna- 
ment, body  armour,  helmets,  and  the  like, 
are  referred  to  different  periods  in  the  age 
of  bronze.  In  these  deposits  they  are  seen 
lying  side  by  side,  a  fact  Avhich  shows  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  used  at  the  same 
time.  And  when  Ave  add  further  that  these  so- 
called  later  types  are  met  with  in  the  Palaeo- 
Etruskan  tombs,  we  may  feel  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  derived  from  the  great 
metal-workers  of  Italy.  From  that  centre 
personal  ornaments  would  naturally  find 
their  way  first  over  the  Alpine  passes,  then 
Avould  follow  the  merchant  with  his  assorted 
merchandise,  and  after  him,  as  M.  Chantre 
justly  observes,  would  come  the  founder, 
just  as  at  the  present  time  English  artisans 
have  followed  English  trade  far  into  Africa. 
M.  Chantre  does  not  fully  grasp  this  idea  ; 
for  while  he  distinctly  allows  that  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  Bourget  received  their  knowl- 
edge of  bronze  from  Italy,  and  classifies  the 
treasures  and  the  foundries  in  the  age  of 
bronze  par  excellence,  he  contradicts  himself 
by  stating  :  '  Jamais  on  n'a  trouve  d'objets 
etrusques  dans  un  milieu  de  I'age  du 
bronze  proprement  dit  :  les  traces  de  cette 
intervention  ne  se  rencontrent  que  bien  pos- 
terieurement '  (i.  16).  The  invention  of  the 
various  types  is  one  thing,  and  their  introduc- 
tion into  transalpine  Europe  another  thing. 
We  fully  allow  that  the  simpler  were  in- 
vented before  the  more  complex,  but  we 
know  of  nothing  which  proves  that  they 
were  known  in  the  area  under  consideration 
before  certain  elaborate  articles  of  personal 
ornament. 

M.  Chantre  follows  a  view  started  by 
M.  de  Mortillet,  that  bronze  may  have  been 
introduced  from  the  far  East  by  travelling 
tinkers,  like  the  gipsies  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  manner  he  explains  the  community 
of  form  traceable  through  local  variations 
in  transalpine  Europe.  Very  probably 
there  were  travelling  tinkers,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  their  work  shows  that  they  were 
inspired,   not    by  that  art  which  found  its 


home  in  the  East,  but  by  the  Palaeo-Etrus- 
kan  art  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  We 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  find- 
ing an  English  blacksmith  at  work  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  or  in  some  lonely  island  in  the 
Pacific.  '  The  age  of  bronze  properly  so 
called '  of  M.  Chantre  seems  to  us  to  indi- 
cate merely  the  period  in  which  a  commerce 
had  sprung  up,  and  introduced  not  merely 
that  metal,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  civilisa- 
tion Avhich  accompanied  it.  The  minor 
local  differences  between  the  group  of 
bronze  articles  found  in  one  country,  as 
compared  with  those  of  another,  may  read- 
ily be  explained  by  the  view  that  they  are 
the  result  of  local  industry,  set  up  Avhen  the 
value  and  importance  of  bronze  had  been 
fully  recognised  ;  and  to  this  locaj  industry 
many  of  the  simpler  fonns  may  be  due. 

The  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France  were  inhabited  from  the  age  of 
stone  down  to  that  of  iron,  and  according 
to  M.  Chantre  were  occupied  by  tAVO  currents 
of  populations,  differing  in  their  origin,  in 
their  industries,  and  in  the  materials  they 
first  employed.  Throughout  Eastern  SAvit- 
zerland  the  finds  present  scarcely  any  articles 
made  of  bronze  ;  the  implements  and  Aveap- 
ons  are  of  stone  and  bone,  and  the  few 
bronze  articles  probably  arrived  by  Avay  of 
exchange.  They  belong  to  the  age  of 
stone,  and  to  that  of  transition  betAveen 
stone  and  bronze.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  it  is  to  some  extent  the 
same,  but  here  they  present  signs  of  the 
greater  influence  of  the  ncAV  metal.  In  AVest- 
ern  Switzerland  those  of  the  bronze  age, 
situated  close  by  those  of  the  stone,  offer 
traces  of  a  much  higher  art  than  those  of 
the  East.  The  same  is  the  case  Avith  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  Lakes  of  Annecy 
and  Bourget  there  is  no  pile-dAvelling  of  the 
neolithic  age  properly  so  called,  but  in  the 
middle  of  rich  accumulations  of  the  age  of 
bronze  one  finds  the  remains  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  stone  axes,  arroAvs,  and  the  like. 
This  difference  he  explains  by  the  vicAv  that 
there  Avere  tAvo  distinct  populations  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  that  the  latter  Avere 
in  close  communication  Avith  the  country  of 
their  origin;  hence  their  metal  Avork  was  car- 
ried to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  the 
pottery  is  also  of  a  more  artistic  kind.  We 
do  not  share  these  vicAvs  of  M.  Chantre,  and 
they  are  not  borne  out  by  the  illustrations 
to  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Keller's  Avork. 
We  think  that  the  difference  betAveen  East- 
ern and  Western  Switzerland  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  latter  being  more 
easily  accessible  than  the  former  to  the  influ- 
ence from  Italy,  Avhich  Avould  certainly  find 
expression  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes 
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of  Bourget  and  Annecy,  lyings  as  they  do 
in  the  direct  road  from  the  pass  of  Mont 
Cenis,  through  wliich  a  trade  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  Italy  from  time  immemorial, 

Wc  have  now  to  examine  the  third,  the 
last  stage,  or  that  of  transition  from  the  age 
of  bronze  to  that  of  iron.  Just  as  the  for- 
mer metal  succeeded  polished  stone  for 
weapons  and  cutting  implements,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  of  transalpine  Europe, 
so  was  it  gradually  supplanted  by  the  latter. 
Iron  appears  in  the  deposits  of  this  period 
under  exceptional  conditions,  and  probably 
as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  its  reign  did  not 
begin,  according  to  our  author,  before  its 
employment  preponderated  over  that,  of 
bronze.  lie  therefore  includes  all  the  pile- 
dwellings  usually  avssigned  to  the  iron  age  to 
that  of  the  transition  from  bronze,  or  the 
Mocringian.  The  civilisation  which  accom- 
panied iron  flourished  in  the  region  of  Ilall- 
stadt  and  in  the  Paheo-Etruskan  realm  of 
Italy,  and  is  characterised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  razors,  brooches,  and  torques.  Certain 
patterns  also  appear,  such  as  the  spiral,  the 
cross,  the  fylfot,  repousse  work  also,  and 
bronze  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  vases.  Hgures 
of  animals  are  also  represented.  Gold,  amber, 
jet  and  glass,  iron  and  tin,  are  used  as  orna- 
ments. To  these  characters  our  author  adds 
annular  bracelets,  and  hollow  bracelets  with 
upturned  ends,  hollow  fibuUe  and  armlets, 
girdles  made  of  fine  leaves  of  stamped 
bronze,  as  well  as  iron  utensils  and  arms. 
These  views  of  M.  Chantre,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  different  articles  and  patterns  at 
successive  times  in  the  bronze  age,  seem  to 
us  to  be  founded  merely  on  the  fact  that 
these  are  known  to  occur  in  the  iron  age, 
and  on  the'  d  priori  ground  that  the  most 
simple  articles  would  be  the  first  to  be  in- 
vented. The  associated  remains  in  the 
foundries  like  Larnaud,  and  in  treasures 
like  Reallon,  show  that  this  sequence  does 
not  hold  good,  a  fact  w;hich  M.  Chantre  un- 
consciously allows  when  he  classifies  them  in 
one  place  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  bronze 
properly  so  called,  and  in  another  place 
ascribes  some  of  them  to  the  transition 
stage.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  objects  at  Larnaud  were  in  use  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  only  logical  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  discovery  of 
bronze  articles  of  the  Paheo-Etruskan  type  of 
Ilallstadt  is  that  the  whole  foundry  belongs 
to  that  age,  into  which  certain  archaic 
types  may  have  passed  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  survival. 

Many  of  the  implements  and  styles  char- 
acteristic of  the  Paheo-Etruskan  cemeteries 
of  Italy  and  of  the  terramaras  are  met  with 
in  the  Lake  of  Bourget  and  elsewhere.     The 


representations  of  animals  so  frequent  at 
Villanova,  Bologna,  and  Ilallstadt  are 
found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Gresine  and 
Mceringen,  as  well  as  the  cross  and  spiral. 
M.  Chantre  also  assigns  to  this  age  certain 
thin  plates  of  gold,  ornamented  with 
stamped  lines  and  circles.  Similar  orna- 
mentation to  this,  we  may  observe,  has  been 
met  with  in  the  gold  torques  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  it  recalls  to  mind  the  thin  gold 
leaf  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  as  well 
as  of  those  explored  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Mykenai.  The  cross  ornament  also  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  ancient  British  pottery  of 
post-neolithic  age  in  Wales  and  Derbyshire, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  valu- 
able work  on  ceramic  art  published  by  the 
late  Mr,  Waring,  Numerous  designs  and 
articles  lie  scattered  over  France  and  Ger- 
many identical  with  those  of  the  I'alajo- 
Etruskan  tombs.  Among  the  objects  distinc- 
tively Etruskan  found  in  the  far  North  may 
be  mentioned  bronze  vase  carriages,  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of 
tombs  in  Etruria,  and  the  large  bronze  trum- 
pets, described  by  Prof,  \\  orsaae,  from 
Scandinavia,  which  are  to  be  seen  hanging 
on  the  wall  in  the  great  mausoleum  at  Ciere. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear,  from'  the 
mode  in  w'hich  bronze  occurs  in  the  dwel- 
lings and  tombs  north  of  the  Alps,  that 
bronze  was  introduced  from  the  South. 
The  glass  beads  which  accompany  it  are  be- 
yond a  doubt  derived  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean area.  The  bronze  age  north  of  the 
Alps  begins,  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
begin,  among  a  people  who  were  living  close 
to  a  more  highly  civilised  community,  with 
the  importation  of  beads  and  other  personal 
ornaments  easily  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand.  Then  bronze  weapons  and  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  the  'treasure'  of  Reallon,  <kc., 
appear,  some  of  the  articles  being  adorned 
with  the  spiral  patterns  and  crosses  cluirac- 
teristic  of  the  Palseo-Etruskan  and  Italo- 
Greek  art.  These  articles  are  distributed  in 
the  dwellings  and  the  tombs  of  the  natives. 
Eventually  more  elaborate  bronzes  appear, 
all  of  which  can  be  traced  home  to  the 
Palaio-Etruskan  centre.  The  infiuence, 
indeed,  of  the  art  of  that  mysterious  people 
is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North, 
and  articles  of  distinctly  Etruskan  workman- 
ship have  been  traced  on  the  one  hand  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhino 
to  Scandinavia ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  felt  passing  over  into  Gaul,  through  the 
Alpine  valleys  into  the  Rhone  valley,  and 
thence  over  the  whole  country.  The  vari- 
ous highly  finished  weapons  and  golden 
ornaments  found  in  Britain  'bear  testimony 
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to  this  influence;  and  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  account  for  the  superior  workman- 
ship of  some  of  the  Irish  bronzes  and  of  the 
beautiful  golden  torques  by  the  fact  that 
there  Avere  gold  mines  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  These  articles  would  naturally 
be  brought  for  exchange  for  gold.  In  the 
same  manner  also  the  finer  workmanship  of 
the  Scandinavian  bronzes  might  be  explained 
by  the  view  that  they  were  brought  for 
exchange  for  amber,  a  substance  widely  cir- 
culated and  highly  valued  by  the  Etruskans. 
The  routes  by  Avhich  they  arrived  at  Koe- 
nigsberg,  the  present  head-quarters  of  the 
amber  trade,  have  lately  been  defined  by  Dr. 
Sadowsky  in  an  elaborate  work. 

When  the  bronze  trade  had  taken  root, 
we  might  naturally  expect  that  workers  in 
bronze,  or  tinkers,  would  settle  down  in  the 
centres  of  population,  and  establish  places 
where  the  broken  articles  might  be  re- 
paired, or  the  materials  recast.  Hence  the 
numerous  foundries  met  with  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain. 

It  is  argued  by  some  high  authorities, 
among  them  our  author,  that  before  the 
Palajo-Etruskan  influence  was  felt,  bronze 
was  known  in  the  north.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries, in  the  Mediterranean  region,  of 
articles  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
bronze  age  of  transalpine  Europe,  have  de- 
stroyed the  only  foundation  for  this  view. 
The  elaborate  maps  published  by  M.  Chan- 
tre  of  the  distribution  of  bronzes  show  that 
the  Mediterranean  Avas  a  centre  from  which 
the  metal  was  distributed,  just  as  those  pub- 
lished by  Mestorf  prove  the  subsequent  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia.* We  think  it  hazardous  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  enquiry  to  say  anything 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  bronzes  of  the 
Lower  Danube  or  of  Russia,  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  M.  Chantre  that  the  spiral  orna- 
ment is  of  Slavonic  origin.  It  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Palaeo-Etruskan  race,  which  Avas  certainly 
highly  civilised  before  the  Slavonic  peoples 
invaded  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the  bronze 
hilts  of  swords  and  on  personal  ornaments, 
equally  in  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia. 

M.  Chantre  follows,  and  Avith  justice,  the 
vicAvs  held  by  most  archjEologists,  that  the 
art  of  making  bronze  Avas  not  discovered  in 
Europe,  but  Avas  derived  from  the  East. 
We  do  not,  however,  go  with  him  when  he 
places  its  oi-iginal  home  in  the  Islands  of 

*  Der  Einfluss  der  klassischen  Volker  auf  den 
Norden,  durcli  den  Handelsverkebr.  Von  C.  F. 
Wi barer.   Aus  dem  Scliwedisclien  von  J.  Mestorf. 


Banca  and  Malacca,  where  tin  and  copper 
are  to  be  found  side  by  side.  In  our  pres- 
ent ignorance  of  the  distribution  of  those 
metals  in  Arabia  and  Central  Asia,  and  of 
the  extent  to  Avhich  they  Avere  Avorked  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  a  merely  idle  speculation 
to  assign  any  one  as  the  probable  centre. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  knoAvledge  of  iron 
spread  probably  through  the  same  channels 
of  commerce,  and  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  with  its  introduction  the  bronze  age, 
properly  so  called,  of  Central  and  Northera 
Europe  passed  aAvay.  In  the  bronze  age 
there  Avere  no  coins  ;  they  appear  along  Avith 
iron,  making  their  Avay  over  the  Avhole  of 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain ;  the  earlier 
ones  being  Greek  coins  and  their  imita- 
tions, some  Olbian  or  Athenian,  and  others 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  introduc- 
tion of  metals  into  the  North  and  West  Avas, 
hoAvever,  not  merely  due  to  the  Etruskans, 
but  also  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  great  mari- 
time people  AA'ho  probably  Avorked  the  tin 
mines  of  CornAvall  and  of  Spain,  and  estab- 
lished Cadiz  as  a  convenient  centre  for  their 
trade  with  the  barbarians  of  the  North. 
They,  hoAvever,  had  no  art  of  their  own, 
and  Ave  are  unaAvare  of  any  article  distinctly 
Phoenician  Avhich  has  ever  been  found  in 
Britain  or  Northern  Germany.  They  prob- 
ably manufactured  articles  from  Etruskan 
designs  for  the  Western  market,  just  as 
Manchester  calico  printers  employ  Japanese 
patterns  for  the  Japanese  markets.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  further  regarding 
the  share  Avhich  these  tAvo  peoples  had  in 
introducing  the  civilisation  of  the  bronze 
age  among  the  neolithic  peoples,  since  Ave 
have  already  treated  it  at  length  in  an  article 
published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  cxxxii.  p. 
472. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  iron  into  the 
transalpine  regions,  but  it  certainly  took 
place  before  the  Celts  came  in  contact  Avith 
the  Roman  arms,  since  Polybius  describes 
the  Gauls,  in  b.c.  222,  as  being  armed  Avith 
soft  iron  sAvords  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Scots,  according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians.  When,  hoAvever,  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore  Avas  once  known,  it 
would  very  probably  spread  Avith  great  ra- 
pidity, since  the  ore,  unlike  that  of  tin,  is 
very  Avidely  distributed,  and  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  might  readily  become  a 
local  industry  in  each  district,  instead  of 
being  dependent,  like  that  of  bronze,  upon  an 
alloy  Avhich  must  be  carefully  made,  and  of 
Avhich  one  element,  tin,  Avas  met  Avith  but  in 
fcAV  spots — Tuscany,  Cornwall,  Spain,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Saxony. 
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In  closing  this  review  wc  have  to  thank 
M.  Chantre  for  the  care  witli  which  lie  has 
put  together  the  facts  relating  to  the  bronze 
age  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  Swit- 
zerland. ]Ie  has  done  for  France  very  much 
what  Mr.  Evans  has  done  for  the  neolithic 
age  in  our  own  country.  We  look  forward 
also  to  a  similar  work  from  Mr.  Evans,  of 
which  he  has  already  given  us  an  instal- 
ment in  the  '  Petit  Album  de  I'Age  du 
Bronze  en  Grande-Bretagne, '  but  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  so  heavy  and  luxurious  as 
that  before  us.  As  archajology  progresses, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  influence  of  Etruskan, 
Phoenician,  and  Greek,  will  be  more  and 
more  recognised  in  the  transalpine  bronze 
civilisation.  A^'e  take  as  well-ascertained 
facts,  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Etruria,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt, 
were  possessed  of  an  elaborate  civilisation, 
Gaul,  France,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many had  not  emerged  from  that  state 
known  as  the  neolithic,  and  that  the  recent 
discoveries  imply  tluit  the  age  of  bronze  was 
due  to  the  spreading  of  this  civilisation 
from  the  Etruskan  centre  northwards  and 
westwards.  Our  readers  Avill  see  further 
from  this  review  that  the  division  into  ages 
of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  is 
merely  relative,  and  does  not  imply  periods, 
using  the  term  in  the  historical  sense.  In 
the  transalpine  region  the  pre  -  historic 
times  extend  far  down  into  the  historic 
period  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  Avould 
advise  the  arclueologists  as  well  as  the  histo- 
rians to  concentrate  their  attention  on  this 
overlap. 


Art.  VIT. — A  Noble  Queen:  A  Romance 
of  Indian  History.  By  Meadows  Tay- 
lor, C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c., 
Author  of  'Seeta,'  'Tara, '  and  other 
Tales.     London  :   ISVS. 

Unhappily  'A  Noble^  Queen'  is  the  last 
of  Meadows  Taylor's  novels,  but  at  least  it 
appears  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  his  Indian 
series.  I'or  it  will  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
fascinating  autobiography  which  we  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  number.*  That  autobi- 
ography made  us  intimate  with  its  accom- 
plished author,  showing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  eminent  men  who 
have  established  the  British  ascendency  in 
India.  That  he  did  not  arrive  at  more  com- 
manding positions  was  owing  to  the  compari- 
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tively  untoward  circumstances  under  which 
he  commenced  his  career.  From  first  to 
last  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  the  conse- 
quences and  disabilities  of  not  having  en- 
tered the  covenanted  service  by  the  official 
door.  So  far  as  he  made  his  way,  he  made 
it  by  his  energy  and  sterling  ability,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  friends  his  merits  had  won 
for  him.  lie  was  promoted  to  responsible 
l)osts  and  entrusted  with  delicate  negotia- 
tions involving  desperate  risks,  because  he 
proved  himself  a  born  leader  of  men.  With- 
in the  sphere  of  his  infiiience — and  it  was 
very  wide  after  all — few  Englishmen  in  India 
have  shown  themselves  more  powerful  for 
good,  mainly  because  he  had  studied  the 
natives  and  sympathised  with  them.  Amid 
the  incessant  routine  of  his  engrossing  and 
distracting  avocations,  we  may  consider  it 
extremely  fortunate  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  literature.  For  he  not  only  devel- 
oped genuine  literary  talent,  but  he  wrote 
in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  the  ripeness 
of  practical  experience.  Our  concern  now 
is  with  the  author,  not  with  the  politician 
or  soldier  ;  and  in  more  than  one  respect  the 
'  Noble  Queen'  is  a  very  extraordinary  liter- 
ary performance.  In  the  pages  his  daughter 
added  to  the  autobiography,  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  melancholy  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  Colonel 
Taylor  had  spent  the  best  of  his  strength  in 
indefatigable  Indian  service.  Even  in  his 
prime  he  had  written  his  '  Confessions  of  a 
Thug,'  when  crippled  by  attacks  of  jungle 
fever.  He  came  home  with  a  shattered 
constitution  to  repose  a  mind  that  had  been 
overstrained  by  its  preoccupations.  He  was 
sutfering  under  an  mcurablc  complaint, 
which  the  most  sanguine  of  his  physicians 
merely  undertook  to  alleviate.  His  over- 
taxed brain  was  temporarily  affected  ;  it  was 
only  by  fits  and  starts  that  he  was  able  to 
use  his  pen  ;  and  the  novel  we  are  noticing 
now  was  the  last  of  his  literary  efforts.  Wc 
should  have  expected  that  it  must  have 
shown  signs  of  his  accunuilatiug  infirmities 
and  been  a  melancholy  monument  of  a 
powerful  intellect  in  decay.  In  reality  wc 
are  not  flattering  his  memory  when  we  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  worthy  of  his  talents  at  their 
best.  Thanks  to  the  choice  of  his  maiden 
subject,  nothing  he  has  since  written  has 
rivalled,  in  point  of  sensation,  the  startling 
disclosures  of  Thuggee.  But  in  picturesque 
effects  and  artistic  worknumship,  we  doubt 
if  'A  Noble  Queen'  is  second  to  any  of  the 
books  that  went  before,  while  the  author 
was  educating  himself  to  the  last  in  grow- 
ing experience  and  culture. 
.  j^  Whether  the  book  will  be  very  popular  is 
another  question,  and  a  question  we  should 
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hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In 
the  first  place  the  historical  nov^el  is  not 
much  in  favour  now-a-days;  and  in  the  next 
the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  are 
strangely  indifferent  to  what  concerns  India. 
But  we  are  sure  that  Avhether  it  becomes 
popular  or  no,  it  must  infallibly  be  appreci- 
ated by  thoughtful  readers,  mainly  because 
it  is  an  Indian  historical  novel.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  have  an  unfamiliar  subject 
made  attractive  by  one  who  has  mastered  it 
in  its  most  minute  details.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  is  conveyed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  such  a  novel  as  'A  Noble  Queen.'  And 
the  most  plausible  objections  to  the  histori- 
cal romance  have  no  application  in  this  in- 
stance. The  great  masters  in  that  depart- 
ment of  fiction — such  as  Scott  in  our  own 
country,  and  Dumas  in  France,  only  re- 
deemed the  dryness  of  historical  research  by 
dressing  the  skeleton  they  had  set  up  in  the 
trappings  of  their  fancy.  When  they  are 
most  eloquently  graphic  and  launch  out 
most  brilliantly,  you  have  an  uneasy  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  least  to  be  trusted.  It  is 
just  the  reverse  with  Meadows  Taylor's  In- 
dian books.  As  we  have  said  already,  he 
had  passed  a  lifetime  among  the  people, 
with  a  natural  capacity  for  analysing  and 
appreciating  their  idiosyncrasies.  He  had 
mastered  their  dialects  thoroughly  ;  he  had 
made  himself  so  entirely  one  of  themselves, 
that  he  could  pass  muster  as  a  native  gentle- 
man at  a  fancy  ball  among  searching  eyes 
and  curious  tongues.  And  the  India  with 
which  he  had  so  minutely  familiarised  him- 
self is  almost  identically  the  India  of  the 
sixteenth  -century,  of  whose  history  he  is 
writing  in  the  '  Noble  Queen. '  The  Norman 
Saxon  England  of  '  Ivanhoe '  had  to  be 
evolved  out  of  Scott's  studies  and  imagina- 
tion. The  lively  discourse  of  Cedric's  serfs 
in  his  forest  of  Rotherwood  carries  glaring 
extravagances  on  the  very  face  of  it.  The 
storming  of  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  military  archaeology.  But 
while  England  has  been  socially  revolution- 
ised, native  India  may  be  said  to  have  been 
standing  still.  The  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor 
and  Ahmednugger  have  passed  away  ;  but 
though  the  races  and  religions  that  mingled 
in  their  territories  may  have  shifted  their 
landmarks,  their  manners  and  mutual  rela- 
tions remain  almost  unaltered.  The 
prejudices  of  caste  are  as  inveterate  and 
profound  ;  the  suppleness  of  the  shrewd 
Hindoo,  the  fire  and  fanaticism  of  the  war- 
like followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  phleg- 
matic love  of  independence  of  the  fierce  and 
sturdy  aboriginal  tribes  have  scarcely  been 
sensibly  modified.     The  gorgeous  state  cere- 


monials of  the  splendid  court  of  Chand  Bee- 
bee  may  be  witnessed  to-day  at  Gwalior  or 
Hyderabad  ;  and  holy  and  self-denying  men, 
Avho  aspire  to  the  odour  of  sanctity,  still 
tread  the  turrequt  in  the  very  footprints  of 
Ahmud  Ali,  the  fakeer  of  Moodgul.  Nay, 
even  the  practice  of  warfare  remains  much 
the  same  as  at  the  battle'of  the  Veil  or  in  the 
sieges  of  Ahmednugger,  although  chain 
armour  is  little  worn  to  the  south  of  the  In- 
dus and  the  Himalaya,  and  the  guards  of 
the  feudatory  princes  are  armed  with  the 
breech-loading  rifle.  There  is  an  eloquent 
passage  in  Macaulay's  '  Essay  on  Warren 
Hastings, '  on  the  vivid  realism  of  the  scenes 
of  Indian  life  as  reflected  in  the  sj^mpathetic 
imagination  of  Burke.  All  that  Burke  had 
gathered  from  books  had  been  familiar  to 
Meadows  Taylor  as  an  eye-witness.  His 
pictures  of  the  villages  and  bazaars  ;  of  the 
swarthy  labourers  toiling  in  the  heat  haze  in 
their  rice-fields,  under  the  intense  glare  of 
a  vertical  sun  ;  of  wild  bands  of  irregular 
horsemen  plodding  wearily  along  the  jungle 
paths  ;  of  the  noonday*  rest  and  the  night 
bivouac  ;  of  unwieldy  buffaloes  wallowing  in 
the  swamps;  of  merry  hunting  parties  throw- 
ing the  leash  to  their  leopards  and  flying 
their  falcons  among  the  water-fowl  in  the 
tanks — are  so  many  unmistakable  photo- 
graphs that  bring  the  picturesquencss  of 
our  Indian  possessions  home  to  us. 

Even  more  is  that  the  case,  if  possible, 
with  the  archaeology  and  the  magnificent 
scenery.  The  ruined  city  of  Beejapoor,  the 
phantom  of  its  former  splendour;  the  almost 
impregnable  hill  fort  of  Juldroog;  Ahmed- 
nugger, now  an  English  cantonment,  were 
all  either  in  districts  administered  by  Mead- 
ows Taylor,  or  within  easy  reach  of  his 
head-quarters.  To  conjure  them  up  again 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story  needed  no 
effort  of  the  memory;  they  came  of  them- 
selves in  fond  reminiscences.  In  place  of 
gasping  out  existence  in  the  monotony  of 
the  sun-baked  plains,  it  was  his  happy  for- 
tune to  have  the  sphere  of  his  labours  in  the 
grand  highlands  of  Central  India.  On  his 
marches  he  rode  through  luxuriant  forests, 
forded  the  clear  and  swift-flowing  streams 
that  come  down  in  flood  after  rains  in  the 
mountains,  and  crossed  the  Ghauts  by 
frowning  defiles.  W^e  almost  smile  to  ob- 
serve how  often  he  brings  his  characters  to 
look  down  on  the  tumbling  cataracts  of  the 
Krishna,  evidently  a  favourite  resort  of  his 
own.  And  Ave  can  hardly  give  his  readers  a 
more  appropriate  introduction  to  his  novel 
than  by  quoting  the  opening  scene,  although 
it  lies  in  the  plains  and  not  in  the  uplands: — 

'  It  was  a  fidry  day  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  May  159-,  when  a  small  party  of  horsemen, 
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evidently  weary  from  long  travel,  were  pass- 
ing over  the  plains  which  lie  north  of  the 
Krishna  river.  They  carefully  avoided  village 
and  road  tracks,  and  kept  a  steady  course 
eastward  across  the  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated ground  which  seemed  well  known  to 
them.  There  were  no  hedges,  as  the  fields 
are  unenclosed,  except  near  the  villages  ;  and 
there  were  no  trees,  except  distant  clumps 
here  and  there,  which  marked  the  site  of  a 
village  or  hamlet,  or  perchance  a  lonely  Mus- 
sulman shrine  or  Hindoo  temple. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  or  desolate 
in  appearance  than  the  landscape  ;  every  green 
thing  had  long  ago  been  burnt  up  ;  the  soil 
was  for  the  most  part  black  and  cracked  ;  and 
the  fields,  which  had  been  or  were  being 
ploughed,  were  broken  into  large  clods,  over 
Avhieh  the  tired  horses  strained  with  diffi- 
culty. 

'  Beyond  the  river  Kri.shna,  which  lay  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  to  the  light  hand,  was  a 
small  cluster  of  hills,  and  directly  before  them 
a  continuation  of  the  range,  which  seemed  to 
be  broken  in  the  middle  by  a  gap  ;  but  the 
hills  themselves  were  continually  distorted  by 
the  hot  wind  and  mirage,  which  had  effect 
Oil  everything  about  them. 

'  Trees  suddenly  appeared  to  start  up, 
which  dwindled  into  bushes  as  the  party  ap- 
proached them  ;  villages,  with  their  walls 
and  roofs  of  white  slaty  limestone,  rose  into 
seeming  palaces,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
disappeared  ;  lakes  of  water  seemed  to  gather 
together,  and  again  vanish  under  the  fierce 
blasts  of  the  burning  wind,  which  carried  with 
it  at  times  clouds  of  choking  dust.  Men  and 
bullocks  ploughing  were  seen  for  a  moment, 
then  rose  q\iivering  and  mis-shapen  into  the 
air,  and  vanished  under  an  increased  blast. 

'  Now  and  then  the  droning  song  of  the 
ploughmen  came  upon  them  in  snatches, 
borne  by  the  wind,  and  again  ceased,  and 
there  was  no  sound  excejjt  the  plaintive 
whistle  of  the  red  plover,  as  fiocks  ran  swiftly 
over  the  ground,  the  shrill  chirrup  of  gi-ass- 
hoppers,  or  the  wail  of  the  lapwing  when  it 
was  disturbed  and  flew  away.  Occasionally 
large  lizards  with  red  throats  raised  their 
heads  stupidly  as  the  party  passed  them,  or 
the  small  blue-throated  species  looked  pertly 
from  its  position  on  a  stone  or  high  clod, 
puffed  out  its  beautiful  azure  neck,  and 
whistled  a  defiant  note  as  it  beheld  the  unusual 
sight,  or  darted  into  the  hole  or  crack  in 
which  it  lived,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

'  Over  })loughed  fields  flocks  of  crows  or  white 
storks,  with  their  beaks  wide  open,  searched 
among  the  newly-turned  clods  for  insects, 
and  rose  up  with  harsh  cries  and  flew  away 
before  the  mirage,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view  ; 
or  trembling  in  the  hot  air  took  a  short  flight 
and  settled  again.  Here  and  there  a  small 
river  bed  or  a  brook  suggested  a  pool  of  water 
or  thread  of  stream,  at  which  the  horses  and 
men  could  quench  their  thirst  ;  but  they  stayed 
rarely  for  this,  and  pursued  their  way  with  all 
the  speed,  a  quick  amble,  that  their  horses 
were  capable  of.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  1-3.) 


The  liistorical  incidents  of  the  novel  carry 
us  back  for  nearly  three  centuries,  for  '  the 
Noble  Queen  '  was  tlie  contcjuporary  of  our 
own  Elizabeth.  In  her  high  courage  and 
her  personal  attractions,  in  wisdom,  in 
council,  and  in  capacity  for  far-siglited  reso- 
lution, Chand  lieebec  must  have  resembled 
tlie  illustrious  Tudor  Princess.  ]}ut  their 
fortunes  were  very  different;  for  the  Indian 
heroine  lived  in  as  stirring  and  more  evil 
times,  and  untoward  circumstances  brought 
licr  to  an  untimely  end.  Barely  a  genera- 
tion before  tlie  opening  of  tlie  story,  the 
Hindoo  rulers  of  the  Dekkan  had  been  van- 
quished by  Mohammedan  invaders  from  the 
north,  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krislina.  Stranger  dynasties  liad  seated 
themselves  at  Ahmednugger  and  Beejapoor, 
and  the  conquering  princes  have  left  their 
monuments  in  tlie  stately  remains  which 
Meadows  Taylor  had  so  often  admired, 
and  which  lie  describes  in  sucli  gloAving 
language.  Chand  Beebee  was  a  daughter 
of  the  reigning  house  of  Ahmednugger, 
and,  by  way  of  scaling  the  alliance  (jf  the 
families,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Beejapoor.  On  her  husband's 
death  and  the  accession  of  his  youthful 
nephew,  the  royal  widow  retained  much 
of  her  former  authority.  But  troubles  had 
broken  out  between  tlie  allied  kingdoms  ; 
troops  from  Ahmednugger  were  in  the  field 
in  league  with  the  rebels  of  Beejapoor,  and 
the  queen  was  harassed  by  palace  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  among  the  leaders  in  whom 
she  miglit  have  trusted.  Even  had  things 
been  more  peaceful,  she  would  liavc  found 
scope  for  her  talents  in  administering  a  king- 
dom that  had  never  been  consolidated. 
Those  Beydur  tribes  who  figure  so  con- 
spicuously, in  the  story  had  only  reluctantly 
accepted  the  consequences  of  their  defeat. 
A  savage  and  primitive  race,  despotically 
ruled  on  the  patriarchal  system — their 
chiefs  either  yielded  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority of  tlieir  new  sovereigns,  or  set  it  at 
nought,  as  it  best  suited  them,  safe  in  the 
inaccessible  strongliolds  of  their  forests. 
And  to  bring  ditliculties  to  a  climax,  the 
Mogul  dynasty  of  Delhi,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  these  southern  kingdoms, 
and  covetous  of  provinces  that  were  held 
but  loosely,  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
dissensions  to  invade  them  in  force.  The 
story  tells  of  the  struggles  of  Queen  Chand 
Beebee  against  foreign  invasion  and  domes- 
tic treason.  Iler  beauty  and  her  munifi- 
eence,  her  patriotism  and  lier  sage  policy, 
her  feats  of  gallantry  in  the  field,  her  heroic 
defence  of  Ahmednugger,  and  the  lamen- 
table catastrophe  by  which  slie  perished,  still 
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live  in  local  song  and  tradition.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  romance  surrounding  lier  memory 
that  tempted  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  to 
single  her  out  for  the  subject  of  his  novel. 
At  the  same  time  he  assures  us  in  his  short 
preface  that  he  has  closely  and  conscien- 
tiously followed  history,  and  indeed  the  most 
fervid  imagination  could  scarcely  have  de- 
vised more  stirring  or  strangely  diversified 
incidents. 

Queen  Chand  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
history,  but  she  is  not  the  actual  heroine  of 
the  tale.  In  his  Zora,  Colonel  Taylor  has 
done  his  utmost  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
we  adverted  to  in  the  unromantic  relations  of 
the  sexes  under  the  jealous  institutions  of 
the  East.  Zora  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  although  already  budding  into  pre- 
cocious womanhood,  and  she  is  free  as  yet  to 
roam  about  with  uncovered  face  and  unveiled 
figure.  She  is  left  the  greater  liberty  of 
action,  that  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  a 
fakeer,  Avhose  sanctity,  with  the  duties  it 
imposes  upon  him,  almost  encourages  her  in 
setting  social  prejudices  at  defiance.  The  awe 
and  reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  are 
the  safeguards  of  his  grandchild  from  in- 
sult, and  silence  malevolent  tongues.  The 
fakeer  is  blind  and  bowed  down  with  in- 
firmities, and  he  makes  her  his  deputy  in 
the  works  of  charity  and  mercy  which  are 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  on  which  he  is  climb- 
ing to  heaven.  So  that  in  place  of  having 
been  cramped  and  confined  in  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  zenana,  Zura  has  all  the 
grace  and  intelligence  of  a  girl  who  knows 
something  of  the  world,  and  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  looking  on  life  both  in 
its  brighter  and  its  more  earnest  aspects. 
She  is  accomplished,  too,  far  beyond  her 
years  and  apparent  station,  for  she  has  been 
the  eyes  of  her  blind  grandparent,  who  is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  learning  and  has  fa- 
miliarised her  Avith  more  than  one  foreign 
tongue;  while,  as  we  are  given  to  understand 
from  the  first,  there  is  a  mystery  surround- 
ing the  antecedents  of  the  Syud,  and  his 
station  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  If  Zora 
is  to  win  the  heart  of  some  chivalrous  noble, 
he  need  not  be  afraid  of  stooping  to  a  mesal- 
liance. Her  grandfather's  story  is  as  genu- 
inely Eastern  as  their  simple  habits  of  life. 
A  physician  of  marvellous  attainments, 
whose  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  he  had 
been  disfigured  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
by  the  brutal  caprice  of  the  despot  who  had 
honoured  him.  He  withdrew  from  the  world 
that  had  maltreated  him  to  live  and  labour 
for  another,  while  his  spirit  had  been  hum- 
bled and  made  more  tolerant  under  the  load  of 
his  unmerited  sufferings.  A  devout  worship- 
per of  the  Prophet,  and  a  firm  believer  in 


the  Koran,  the  sentiments  the  author  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Syud  would  do  honour 
to  the  most  liberal-minded  of  Christian  mis- 
sonaries.  Meantime  the  charity  he  has 
taught  his  grandchild  brings  to  both  of  them 
in  this  world  its  rich  reward.  Meadows 
Taylor  showed  his  skill  and  talent  as  a  novel- 
ist when  he  made  Zora's  childlike  good  deeds 
win  her  the  devotion  of  the  wild  Beydurs, 
Avho  saved  her  in  her  worst  extremity  from 
the  fate  to  which  she  seems  doomed. 
Equally  Oriental  with  the  sharp  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  Avhich  make  the  banished  cour- 
tier an  outcast  and  a  mendicant,  is  the  meek- 
ness with  which  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  saintly  profession.  The 
learned  Hakim  whom  the  king  had  delight- 
ed to  honour  begs  for  alms  as  a  fakeer  from 
the  meanest  of  the  faithful,  without  a 
thought  of  disgrace;  it  is  God  and  the 
Prophet  who  are  feeding  him  by  the  hands 
of  the  votaries  who  are  working  oiit  their 
salvation.  And  when  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune  and  the  timely  disclosure  of  his 
identity  raise  him  again  above  the  high  sta- 
tion he  has  fallen  from,  the  fakeer  still  per- 
sists in  the  practice  of  his  vows  of  mendi- 
cancy. Travelling  with  Zora  under  a  gallant 
escort  towards  the  court,  where  they  are  to 
bask  once  more  in  the  favour  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  pair  descend  from  their  luxurious 
palankins  to  spread  their  begging-mats  by 
the  doors  of  the  mosques,  although  thev 
dispense  all  they  gather  in  second-hand 
charity. 

And  it  is  to  Zora's  tender  benevolence 
that  she  owes  not  only  the  attachment  of  the 
rough  Beydurs,  but  the  lover  and  husband 
for  whom  they  save  her.  Abbas  Khan, 
leader  of  the  small  party  of  flying  horsemen 
whom  we  saw  labouring  across  the  plains  of 
the  Dekkan,  is  brought  to  the  fakeer's  lowly 
dwelling  to  be  nursed.  It  is  but  dimly  at 
first  that  the  charms  of  the  childlike  face 
that  was  bending  wistfully  over  his  pallet 
dawn  upon  his  fevered  vision  ;  but  by  way 
of  showing  the  veteran  author's  sympathetic 
lightness  of  touch  in  a  description  of  youth 
and  grace  and  love,  we  may  transfer  his  por- 
trait of  his  heroine,  with  the  passages  in 
which  he  introduces  her: — 

'  Zora  was  apparently  about  fourteen  years 
old,  perhaps  somewhat  more  ;  but  she  was 
tall  for  her  age,  and  her  figure  was  lithe  and 
supple.  She  was  fair  in  comparison  with  or- 
dinary Mussulman  women  of  her  country,  but 
not  fairer  than  a  light,  clear,  ruddy  brown, 
betokening  health  and  strength.  Her  head 
was  small  and  perfectly  shaped,  sitting  on  a 
graceful  neck  ;  and  her  hair,  a  glossy  black, 
escaped  from  under  the  scarf  she  wore  in  a 
profusion  of  soft  curls,  which  seemed  to  wind 
lovingly  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.     Her 
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foreliead  was  wide  and  somewhat  low,  but 
smooth  and  glistening,  the  eyebrows  gently- 
arched  and  regular  ;  but  it  was  the  eyes  that 
involuntarily  attracted  every  beliolder,  and 
with  her  mo'bile  lips  expressed  every  emotion 
of  her  mind.  Now  they  would  be  fully  and 
tenderly  opened,  and  you  would  see  the  large 
soft  dilated  pupil  of  a  velvety  black,  floating, 
as  it  were,  on  a  ground  of  the  tenderest  violet 
and  azure.  A  merry  arch  glance  shot  from 
them  as  they  closed  almost  to  a  twinkling  dot 
of  light.  They  seemed  incapable  of  anger  or 
petulance,  and,  indeed,  the  child's  life  had 
as  yet  been  one  of  little  sorrow  or  excitement 
of  any  kind,  and  her  natural  disposition  was 
gentle  and  submissive. 

'  It  was  certain  that  her  figiire  would  be 
strikingly  elegant  as  her  age  progressed,  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  indication  of  forai,  except 
a  fithcness  and  grace  which  marked  every 
movement  ;  and  as  she  stretched  fortli  her 
hand  to  minister  to  the  wounded  sufferer,  her 
rounded  arms,  small  hands,  and  taper  fingers, 
gave  promise  of  actual  beauty  in  days  to 
come  ;  while  as  she  threw  back  her  luxuriant 
hair,  the  movement  of  her  neck  conveyed  an 
exquisite  undulating  motion  to  her  whole  fig- 
ure. No  one  could  call  the  girl  beautiful,  or 
her  features  regular  ;  they  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  charming  had  they  been  so  ; 
but  her  mouth  and  pearly  teeth  accorded  with 
all  else,  and  combined  to  produce  a  counte- 
nance as  attractive  as  it  was  in  reality  arch, 
good-humoured,  and  interesting.  She  was 
very  plainly,  not  to  say  coarsely,  clad  ;  but 
the  simple  muslin  scarf,  which  passing  round 
her  body  and  head  fell  over  her  right  arm, 
was  worn  with  a  peculiar  air  and  grace,  and 
the  petticoat  of  cotton  stuff  was,  perliaps, 
fuller  and  more  womanly  than  her  age  re- 
quired.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.   20-28.) 

It  is  a  powerful  and  most  graphic  2:)lcture, 
that  of  the  group  of  watchers  by  the 
wounded  man  through  the  long  and  weary 
night.  The  differences  of  cast  and  creed 
are  levelled  in  the  charity  of  their  purpose, 
and  in  tlic  common  anxiety  that  is  consum- 
ing them.  There  is  the  tearful  Zora,  as  we 
have  seen  her  presented  to  us,  whose  heart 
is  touched  already,  although  she  is  all 
unconscious  of  it.  There  is  the  venerable 
Syud,  who,  withdrawn  to  his  couch,  lies 
muttering  half  meclianically  prayers  or  spells, 
wlien  his  feeble  interest  does  not  forget  it- 
self in  sleep,  and  the  wild  Beydur  chief, 
neither  Hindoo  nor  Moslim,  whom  the 
Santon  has  admitted  to  that  select  company 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  unimpeachable 
lioliness,  and  who  watches  the  warrior  wlio 
has  won  his  rude  devotion  at  least  as  ten- 
derly and  anxiously  as  Zora. 

Abbas  Klian  is  contrasted  in  character 
throughout  the  book  with  his  reckless  cousin 
Osman  Beg.  They  liave  not  a  few  points 
of  resemblance;  but  they  represent  very  op- 
posite types  of  that  formidable  Moslim  chiv- 


alry which,  till  it  came  in  collision  with  dis- 
ciplined Europeans,  carried  all  before  it 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin.  ]>oth 
are  of  high  courage,  trained  from  their  child- 
hood to  the  use  of  arms,  and  delighting  in 
the  excitement  of  warfare  and  forays.  But 
Osman  Beg  is  the  representative  Oriental 
warrior,  as  Europeans  are  in  tlie  habit  of 
conceiving  him — and,  as  wc  are  bound  to 
say,  uot  without  plausible  presumption — 
spoiled  in  the  zenana,  brought  up  in  self- 
indulgence,  as  lustful  of  money  and  power 
as  battle  and  carnage.  Osman  Beg  has  in- 
trigued and  caballed,  until  he  has  fallen  into 
suspicion  at  the  court.  But  he  has  friends 
at  court  and  the  art  to  make  the  most  of 
them  ;  and  by  way  of  compromise,  instead 
of  being  disgraced  and  punished,  he  is  rele- 
gated to  the  lonely  fortress  of  Juldroog, 
where  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  disso- 
lute retainers,  and  whence  he  terrorises  the 
surrounding  country.  He  scoffs  at  laws, 
human  and  divine,  and  is  only  kept  within 
bounds  by  fear  of  retribution,  or  by  the  reli- 
gion oi  superstition  of  his  lawless  followers. 
Superstitious  himself,  he  sees  his  fate  in  Zora, 
when  he  has  yielded  to  the  witchery  of  her 
charms  and  been  provoked  by  the  resistance 
he  has  met  with.  As  for  Abbas  Khan,  lie 
is  as  different  from  his  cousin  as  light  from 
darkness.  Too  much  idealised,  perhaps, 
though  the  author  must  know  best ;  for  in 
reading  Meadows  Taylor's  novels  we  feel 
more  inclined  to  learn  from  than  to  criticise 
them,  so  far  at  least  as  all  things  Indian  sro 
concerned.  But  Abbas  Khan  has  all  the 
chivalry  which  Scott  has  embodied  in  his 
Saladln  of  the  '  Talisman, '  or  the  late  Lord 
Lytton  in  his  Musa  of  the  siege  of  Grenada. 
Ills  worst  fault  is  the  hare-brained  reckless- 
ness of  youth  ;  but  with  his  strong  arm  and 
his  open  hand,  he  has  the  gift  of  attaching 
warriors  to  him  like  women.  Ills  noble 
bearing  and  his  dashing  services  in  the  field 
seem  to  vouch  for  the  loyalty  and  courage 
which  are  impeached  by  his  jealous  back- 
biters. The  *  Noble  Queen,'  who  had 
adopted  him  as  a  son,  is  still  inclined  to 
love  him  like  a  mother.  When  he  has  a  fair 
hearing,  backed  up  by  a  fair  fight,  he  wins 
even  the  suffrages  and  applause  of  those 
who  had  been  his  open  enemies.  And  the 
gallant  Mohammedan  warrior,  who  might 
well  have  been  the  countryman  of  Sidney, 
the  flower  of  Christian  knighthood,  loves 
Zora  with  the  soul  as  much  as  with  the 
senses  ;  and  hence  their  love  affairs  have  a 
Western  charm  and  interest,  which  possi- 
bly detracts  in  some  measure  from  the  Orien- 
tal colouring  of  the  novel. 

The  scenes  shift,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the   frontier   fortress   of    Juldroog   to   the 
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stately  capital  of  Beejapoor.  Readers  of 
the  '  Story  of  My  Life  '  will  remember  that 
both  places  were  familiar  to  Taylor. 
Osman  Beg  had  been  shelved  as  governor 
of  Juldroog,  and  the  fortress  blended  with 
the  roclvs  on  the  crest  of  a  precipitous  hill 
which  had  been  made  nearly  impregnable 
by  art  assisting  nature.  Sulking  like  a  bird 
of  prey  in  his  eyrie,  which  had  so  savage 
and  evil  a  reputation  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  lure  even  dancing  girls  thither  for 
money,  the  licentious  governor  had  set  his 
lawless  affections  on  the  lair  child  of  the 
Syud,  Avho  had  his  habitation  in  the  town 
below.  Here  we  have  the  picture  of  the 
landscape  that  lay  round  the  base  of  the 
rock  fort  : — 

'  I  have  already  said  that  the  situation  of 
Juldroog  was  eminently  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful, but  it  was  beauty  of  a  savage  kind.  The 
river  Krishna,  in  the  course  of  ages,  in  which 
the  great  cataract  had  been  formed,  had  cut 
its  way  through  a  range  of  rocky  hills  which 
continued  northwards  and  southwards,  from 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  through  which  its  water 
flowed.  Throughout  the  ravine,  which  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  its  sides 
•were  formed  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks, 
amongst  which  there  was  enough  foliage  to 
redeem  them  from  entire  savageness.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  ravine  the  fort  was  situ- 
ated, evidently  a  ^)ortion  of  the  main  range, 
through  which  the  river  had  cut  its  way. 
Looking  from  the  crest  of  the  cataract  above, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  giant  mass  of  the  fort 
blocked  up  the  narrow  ravine  altogether  ;  but 
at  the  angle  opposed  to  the  river  it  sej^arated 
into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  and  one 
to  the  south.  Abbas  Khan  had  crossed  over 
the  northern  branch,  which  was  comparatively 
narrow,  and  at  a  somewhat  steeper  incline 
than  the  southern,  which  was  more  spread 
out  and  more  full  of  scattered  rocks. 

'  Botli  branches  united  at  the  end  of  the 
island  thus  formed,  and  the  noble  river  flowed 
on  unbroken,  except  by  low  rocky  islands 
covered  with  wood.  In  dry  weather  the 
stream  was  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  the  cataract  was  divided  into  many 
portions  threading  through  the  rocks  in  their 
w^hite  streams,  and  disclosing  the  whole  of 
the  wonderful  construction  of  the  fall,  huge 
masses  of  granite  rocks  crossed  by  veins  and 
dykes  of  basalt.  From  the  crest  of  the  cata- 
ract to  the  pool  beneath,  the  measure  by  level 
of  the  descent  is  four  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  about  a  quarter,  of  a  mile  ;  and,  as  I  have 
before  attempted  to  describe,  the  fury  of  the 
descending  mass  of  water  when  the  wide  river 
is  in  flood,  is  majestic  and  wonderful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  the  place  is  so  lonely,  so  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travellers,  that 
few,  except  the  people  of  the  country  imme- 
diately around,  know  of  its  existence. '  (Vol  i. 
pp.  82-84.) 

And  beyond  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the 
Krishna,    a    stream    that    could    only    be 


crossed  when  the  v/ater  was  comparatively 
low,  lay  the  villageo  of  the  Beydurs  in  the 
labyrinth  of  jungles.  The  Beydurs  had 
been  but  half  subjugated  by  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  and  they  resisted  the  intrusion  of 
the  myrmidons  of  the  Mohammedan  author- 
ity, though  when  it  pleased  them  they  fol- 
lowed its  standards  to  the  field.  No  man 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  them 
than  Colonel  Taylor,  and  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  like  and  admire  them.  When  he 
was  sent  to  pacify  the  troubled  principality 
of  Shorapoor,  he  found  the7n  ready  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  Englishman  who  had 
undertaken  to  curb  their  lawless  excesses. 
On  his  first  interview  with  those  wild  chief- 
tains, he  half  won  their  hearts,  and  when  he 
left  the  province  after  years  of  residence 
among  them,  they  would  willingly  have 
armed  and  died  in  his  defence.  We  may 
believe  that  he  had  his  own  experiences  in 
his  mind  in  depicting  the  devotion  of  their 
chieftain  Runga  Naik  to  the  manly  and  chiv- 
alrous Shah  Abbas.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter in  his  book  than  the  descriptions  of  the 
warlike  and  rugged  mountaineers,  at  once 
so  fierce,  so  affectionate,  and  so  faithful. 
Runga  Naik  and  Burma,  his  second  in 
command,  remind  one  of  those  rough  and 
ferocious  hounds,  ready  to  fly  at  anyone  but 
their  master,  though  they  may  crouch  to 
the  soft  hand  of  a  girl.  Runara'scominfr  to 
the  rescue  of  Zora  is  admirably  told, 
when  she  is  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
Osman  Beg,  and  threatened  by  his  rough 
wooing.  The  hooting  of  the  owl  is  heard 
as  the  preconcerted  signal  ;  the  girl  glides 
out  into  the  darkness  through  the  breach 
that  Oriental  negligence  has  left  in  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  Her  protectors  hurry 
her  away  to  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  dens 
of  the  panthers  who  kennel  in  the  cliffs  over 
the  Avaterfall  ;  and  thence  they  stealthily 
descend  through  the  undercover  to  the 
ferry,  where  they  are  rowed  across  the 
stream  by  their  Beydur  clansmen.  Even 
more  natural  and  more  picturesque  perhaps 
is  her  second  escape  into  the  Beydur  terri- 
tory, which  occurs  far  later  in  the  story. 
The  lights  by  which  they  follow  the  intri- 
cate forest  paths  under  trusty  guidance, 
betray  the  approach  of  the  party.  It  is 
received  by  armed  guards,  Avho  hesitate  to 
awaken  Burma  Naik,  whose  temper  is  not 
to  be  excited  with  impunity.  Burma  is 
sleeping  off  last  night's  debauch,  and  a  most 
unsightly  and  disagreeable  figure  he  makes 
when  he  is  awakened.  But  their  letter  of 
credence  from  his  chief  turns  the  fierce  de- 
bauchee into  the  cordial  host,  who  receives 
the  refugees  with  a  delicate  empressement 
which  leaves  nothintr  to  desire. 
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In  the  meantime  the  principal  personages 
of  the  story  liave  k'ft  the  forests  round 
Juldroog  for  the  royal  city  of  Jicejapoor. 
The  ruins  of  the  palaces  and  sacred  buildings 
that  owed  their  origin  to  the  taste  and 
mnniticence  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  are 
reconstructed  for  us  in  all  their  pristine 
magniticence.  The  city  is  repeoplcd  with 
its  bustling  life,  and  the  trains  of 
mounted  warriors  blazing  in  jewels  and 
splendid  armour  are  threading  their  way 
among  the  busy  crowds  along  the  narrow 
thoroughfares.  We  glance  into  the  gay 
bazaars,  and  see  the  glorious  vegetation  of 
the  gardens  enveloping  the  columns  and  fa- 
cades. '  Beyond  was  the  busy  city  and  its 
countless  objects,  with  the  smoke  rising  up 
from  its  countless  fii'es  and  covering  it  as 
with  a  thin  veil  of  blue  mist.  Palaces,  man- 
sions, bazaars,  mosques,  temples,  with  their 
spires,  domes,  and  temples,  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  terraced  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  showed  no  break  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  streets  and  suburbs,  leading 
the  eye  onwards  to  the  fort  itself,  which 
terminated  the  view,  for  here  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  great  panorama  centred,  and 
the  noblest  buildings  seemed  clustered  to- 
gether. ' 

Zora  and  her  grandfather,  travelling 
under  the  escort  of  her  lover.  Abbas  Khan, 
have  met  the  Noble  Queen  herself,  issuing 
forth  Avith  her  suite  on  a  grand  hunting 
party, 

'  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  still,  I 
hope,  in  existence  at  Beejapoor,  taken  before 
her  husl)axKrs  death  by  some  Persian  artist  at 
the  Court.  It  is  a  profile,  exquisitely  painted 
in  body  colour,  with  none  of  the  stillness 
which  usually  accompanies  Oriental  pictures. 
The  features  are  regular  and  very  beautiful  ; 
the  eyes  large,  of  a  soft  brown,  w-ith  long 
dark  eyelashes,  the  eyebrows  arched.  The 
mouth  is  very  sweet  and  gentle  in  expression, 
and  bears  a  slight  smile  ;  but  there  is  a  de- 
cided tone  of  tirmness  about  the  full  round 
chin  and  graceful  throat  ;  and  the  foreliead, 
tliough  not  high,  has  a  breadth  and  power 
which  must  have  been  very  remarkable. 
Altogctlier  tlie  Queen's  is  one  of  those  faces 
which,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten  ;  and 
the  complexion  is  fair,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
carnation  through  the  cheeks,  which  makes  it 
almost  European.  Could  Titian  but  have 
painted  the  face,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  j)erfect  and  interesting  in  the  world. 
Her  acknowledged  beauty,  lier  talent,  and 
her  sweet  disposition,  rendered  her  a  popular 
favourite  ;  and  though  local  parties  at  Beeja- 
poor were  often  seriously  divided,  all  accepted 
her  regency  with  enthusiasm.'  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
237,  228.) 

Then  come  the  spirited  episodes  of  the 
royal  chase,  when  the  leopard  was  slipped 


on  the  trail  of  the  antelopes,  and  the  falcon 
unhooded  to  follow  the  tioriken. 

'  They  could  see  the  leopard  distinctly  mak- 
ing its  way  down  the  slope,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  inecjuality  of  ground,  of  small 
bushes,  of  ant-lulls,  and  even  of  tufts  of  grass  ; 
creeping  softly  from  one  to  another,  and 
crouching  to  the  ground  if  the  deer  showed 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  alarm.  Once  a 
huge  black  buck,  the  monarch  of  tlie  herd, 
rose  from  the  ground  wliere  he  had  been  lying, 
stretched  himself  lazily,  and  ran  jjlayfully 
after  some  young  fawns  who  had  dared  to 
approach  him  ;  and  the  leopard  seemed  to  un- 
derstand this,  for  it  lay  as  if  dead  anionic  some 
grass  of  very  much  its  own  colour.  Piescntly 
it  looked  up,  and  saw  tlie  buck  grazing  Avith 
its  head  turned  away  ;  and  a  few  more  moves 
were  made,  the  leopard  crouching  whenever 
there  was  a  chance  of  being  seen.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  214.) 

Abbas  Khan  comes  half  as  a  culprit  to 
exculpate  himself  from  false  accusations  of 
assassination  and  cowardice.  Great  bodies 
of  Abyssinian  mercenaries  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  armies  of  Beejapoor,  and  by 
slaying  one  of  their  leaders  in  a  frontier 
skirmish  he  had  provoked  the  enmity  of 
his  Abyssinian  comrades.  He  is  cited  to 
plead  his  own  cause  in  full  durl)ar.  Avhich 
gives  opportunity  for  painting  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  one  of  these  grand  military 
ceremonials  of  state.  We  have  the  pillared 
hall  Avith  the  robed  nobles  and  armed  Avar- 
riors  ;  the  lines  of  the  richly  caparisoned 
elephants  ;  the  mailed  squadrons  of  horse  ; 
the  serried  masses  of  infantry  ;  the  cor[)s  of 
'the  lieydur  irregulars  in  their  rough  suits 
of  close-fitting  leather,  contrasting  Avith  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  rest.  The  fiery 
Abbas  Khan  pleads  his  cause  Avith  frank  and 
impulsiA'c  eloquence  ;  but  he  lias  no  idea  of 
resting  his  defence  on  the  smoothness  of  his 
ready  tongue.  The  ordeal  by  l)attle  Avas  in 
full  force  among  the  Indian  Mohammedans, 
as  it  lingered  still  among  the  Christian 
chivalry,  and  it  is  to  that  he  makes  his  final 
appeal.  Under  his  gay  garments  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  his  iioAving  petticoat-like  trousers 
he  Avears  a  light  chain  suit  of  Milan  mail, 
Avlille  the  links  of  a  twisted  chain  are  Avound 
among  the  folds  of  his  turban.  A  flexible 
Toledo  blade  hangs  from  his  brocaded  scarf, 
for  at  that  time  the  I>eejapoor  pt'ople  Averc 
trading  habitually  Avith  the  Portuguese 
merchants  of  (loa.  Allah  defends  the  right; 
Shah  Abbas  slays  the  formidable  champion 
of  the  Abyssinians  after  a  hand-to-hand  hght 
on  horseback,  and  Avith  Oriental  impulsive- 
ness the  countrymen  of  the  fallen  man  acclaim 
the  prowess  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  and 
the  decree  that  advances  him  to  be  their 
general  on  the  spot. 
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'A  NoLle  Queen  '  presents  the  East  to  us 
— the  country  of  startling  contrasts  and  vi- 
cissitudes, the  paradise   of   adventurers   in 
every    career.     Always    trembling    on    the 
brink  of  a  fall,  the  aspirant  may  be  raised 
of  a  sudden  to  a  dizzy  height.     Abbas  Khan 
liad  no  doubt  been  brought  up  at  the  court; 
he  Avas  the  son  of  a  trusted  and  distinguished 
officer,    and    had    besides    been    the  cher- 
ished favourite  of  the  Queen.    But  his  gallant 
Adndication    of   himself   from   a  charge   of 
cowardice  not  only  results  in  acquittal  and 
promotion,   but  actually  makes   him   com- 
mander of  an  army  in  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment.    Independently  of  his  extreme  youth 
he  is  the  last  man  to  have  merited  the  post, 
for  he  has  had  the  reputation  of  pushing 
courage  to  foolhardiness  and  recklessly  risk- 
ing the  lives  of  his  followers.     Of  a  sudden, 
however    he   has  attained   to   a  station   as 
much  beyond  his  years  as  his  services  ;   he 
is  the  man  whom  her  Majesty  has  delighted 
to  honour,  and  might  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
any  woman  in  the  realm.     But  he  has  set 
his  affections  on  the  fair  Zora,  which,  so  far 
as  he   is  concerned,   is  extremely  natural, 
considering  her  attractions,   and  his  grati- 
tude, and  his  warm  blood.    In  reality,  how- 
ever, although  Zora  is  but  the  daughter  of 
a  disgraced  court  physician  who  has  turned 
fakeer,  there  is  no  tliought  of  a  mesalliance 
when  he  is  inclined  to  offer  himself  formally 
to  her.     Zora,  who  passed  her  childhood  in 
a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  lend- 
ing her  services  as  a  ministering  angel  to  the 
humblest  of  the  townsfolk  and  peasants — 
Zora,  who  had  come  to  the  court  of  Beeja- 
poor,    begging    her   way   with    her    blind 
grandfather  as  a  humble  suppliant  for  pro- 
tection and  justice,  is  already  the  darling  of 
the  Queen  and  the  petted  favourite  of  the 
court.     The  Queen  is  become  her  mother 
rather  than  her  friend,  and  it  is  she  who 
draws   from   the    shrinking    and    blushing 
maiden  the  first  spoken  confession  of  her 
love.     The  incident  is  very  prettily  told,  and 
the  delicacy  and  warm  sympathy  which  per- 
vade  it  are  proofs  the  more  of  Meadows 
Taylor's  artistic  versatility,  showing  a  sensi- 
bility  that   is    singularly    engaging    in    an 
author  who  was  closing  a  long  career. 

'  The  child  was  too  truthful  to  be  a  coquette, 
and  she  could  not  resist  the  appeal.  Lying 
in  the  Queen's  arms,  and  sobbing  with  excite- 
ment, she  told  all,  from  the  night  of  the 
watch  to  the  scene  of  the  trial,  and  how  she 
thought  Meoah  would  never  leave  her. 
"  And  many  have  asked  Abba  to  give  me 
away"  (and  she  thought  of  the  Rajah's  poor 
secretary  with  a  smile),  "  even  the  great  and 
rich  ;  but  I  refused,  and  Abba  did  not  press 
me.  O  mother,  I  love  Meeah  !  I  do  love 
him  !    Is  it  unmaidenly  ?     Is  it  wrong  ?   Often 


I  have  thought  it  was,  and  longed  to  put  on  the 
green  dress  and  take  its  vows,  but  Abba 
always  prevented  me.  Now  do  as  thou  wilt 
with  me." 

'  "  It  is  enough,  child,"  returned  the  Queen, 
stroking  her  soft  round  cheek  and  kissing  her 
forehead.  "Enough  for  thee,  and  for  those 
who  love  thee  ;  and  may  the  Lord  bless  thee, 
my  darling  !"  '     (Vol.  iii.  p.  78.) 

But  Zora  has  a  right  to  the  entree  of  the 
palace  in  virtue  of  her  grandfather's  grow- 
ing sanctity.  Step  by  step  the  venerable 
fakeer  has  been  ascending  the  turrequt  or 
path  of  salvation,  taking  degree  after  degree 
by  popular  acclamation  and  reverence.  The 
eloquence  of  the  holy  Syud  has  moved  the 
masses  who  gathered  to  hear  him  in  the 
mosques  and  the  market-places.  On  one 
occasion,  when  praying  in  a  mosque  on  a 
festival  day  in  presence  of  the  prince  and  a 
crowd  of  worshippers,  the  spirit  had  de- 
scended on  him  irresistibly,  and  he  had 
asked  permission  to  address  the  assembly. 

'  As  the  old  man  took  his  place  on  the  up- 
per step  of  the  pulpit,  clad  in  his  green  dress, 
and,  leaning  on  his  staff,  stretched  out  his 
arms,  a  murmur  came  from  the  assembly 
which  cheered  and  excited  him  ;  and  with  a 
short  text  on  the  love  of  God,  his  words 
poured  forth  in  a  stream,  not  in  the  soft  Per- 
sian he  had  adopted  of  late,  but  in  the  rug- 
ged Dekhan  tongue — which  had  little  of  orna- 
ment or  hyperbole  in  it— which  became  a 
torrent  of  alternate  entreaty,  reproach,  and 
assurance,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
heard  before  then  by  any.  There  were  no 
sophisms,  no  mysteries,  no  display  of  profound 
erudition,  incomprehensible  except  to  a  few  ; 
but  there  was  instead  instruction  on  the  true 
Turreequt,  the  true  path  of  salvation.  He 
pleaded  humility  before  God  ;  charity,  pity, 
and  love  to  God  and  man  ;  absence  of  any 
spiritual  arrogance,  which  was  but  too  preva- 
lent, and  of  self-conceit  and  display.  He 
spoke  of  the  softer  graces  of  habitual  piety, 
of  truth  to  man  and  to  God,  and  of  sobriety, 
patience,  and  endurance  ;  tenderness  in  home 
duties  and  abroad  ;  in  short,  attention  to  all 
the  godly  precepts  of  the  book  of  God's 
messenger,  who  had  inspired  it,  as  he  believed, 
and  enjoined  constant  thought  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  the  trial  then  of  all  profession.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  246-247.) 

The  voice  of  the  faithful  is  the  voice  of 
Allah.  The  cry  arises  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  assemblage,  'A  saint!  a  saint!  a  mira- 
cle hath  been  done,  for  such  words  were 
never  heard  ;'  and  the  prince,  swept  away 
in  the  general  excitement,  makes  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  universal  sentiment.  The 
wandering  fakeer  of  Juldroog  is  proclaimed 
a  saint  and  a  Wallee  on  the  spot,  and  the 
prince  solemnly  salutes  him  by  the  new  title, 
and  makes  him  drink  of  the  sacred  chalice 
that   is   filled   with   the   sherbet   of    salva- 
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tion.  Henceforth  the  holy  man  is  rec-  I 
ognised  as  the  superior  of  secular  gene- 
rals and  statesmen.  Sanctified  by  the  popu- 
lar spirit  of  religion,  which,  though  it  may 
be  fanatical,  is  at  least  earnest  and  sincere, 
and  strong  in  the  blind  adoration  of  his 
admirers,  he  is  raised  above  the  reach  of 
intrigues,  or  even  of  the  royal  caprice. 
Nor  has  he  his  reward  merely  in  a  foretaste 
on  the  earth  of  the  exalted  rank  he  is  to 
hold  in  the  heavens,  lie  is  munificently 
gifted  with  rich  domains,  so  that  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view  the  hand  of  his 
heiress  becomes  very  well  worth  the  winning. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  honours  they  pay 
to  the  most  holy  of  their  own  faith,  that 
we  see,  as  Colonel  Taylor  represents  it,  the 
genuine  religion  of  the  Moslim  of  that 
period.  Running  parallel  to  the  main  plot, 
and  occasionally  intertwining  itself  with  it, 
we  have  the  historical  story  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  of  Moodgul.  The  conduct 
of  one  of  them,  Dom  Diego  de  Fonscca, 
belies  all  the  teachings  of  the  founder  of 
his  religion.  He  is  the  adventurous  cava- 
lier who  has  taken  orders  from  ambition. 
He  has  all  the  qualities  with  all  the  vices  of 
a  bold  and  aspiring  soldier  of  fortune. 
Baffled  in  his  attempts  on  the  affections  of 
the  beautiful  sister  of  his  colleague,  the 
revengeful  libertine  seeks  to  hand  Francis 
d' Almeida  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Lustful,  unscrupulous,  and  avari- 
cious, escaping  from  the  sentence  and  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  he  flies  to  the  Mogul 
armies  from  the  condemnation  of  his  Church, 
and  half  redeems  an  unholy  life  by  the  death 
of  a  gallant  soldier.  But  if  Dom  Diego's  con- 
duct has  been  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  eyes  and  the  path  of  heretics 
and  heathen,  the  infiuence  of  his  baneful 
example  is  counteracted  by  the  piety  of  D 'Al- 
meida. D'Almcida's  courage  is  as  great, 
and  of  a  far  loftier  order.  His  meekness 
and  long-suffering  are  only  equalled  by  his 
constancy  and  calm  resolution.  He  is  the 
living  evidence  of  the  beauties  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  He  has  so  entirely  won  the 
hearts  of  his  flock  that  they  will  listen  to 
neither  charges  nor  calumnies  against  him, 
but  run  to  arms  to  protect  him.  His  native 
deacon  makes  the  pilgrimage  to  Goa  to 
bear  witness  in  his  favour  before  the  terrible 
Holy  Office.  The  good  old  governor  of 
Moodgul  has  learned  to  respect  him,  and 
saves  him  from  the  machinations  of  the 
familiars  of  the  Inquisition  by  sending  him 
to  Beejapoor  under  simulated  arrest ;  and 
there  he  is  received  into  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  having  long  before  formed  a  firm 
friendship  with  the  holy  Syud,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Juldroog. 
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Even  after  the  lovers  have  reached  the 
court,  and  when  Abbas  Khan  has  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  charges  that  weighed 
upon  him,  their  troubles  are  by  no  means 
over.  Zora  has  to  go  through  a  formidable 
ordeal  at  the  trial  of  the  traitor  ( Xsinan  Beg, 
who  had  once  held  her  in  his  power,  and 
who  loves  her  the  more  passionately  for  his 
disappointments.  It  is  a  characteristic  epi- 
sode of  Eastern  justice  as  administered  in 
open  assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  evidence 
against  Osman  is  overwhelming,  and  his 
condemnation  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses  who  had  either  been  his 
accomplices,  or  with  wdiom  he  had  at- 
tempted to  tamper,  there  are  irresistible 
pieces  de  conviction  in  his  own  handwriting. 
So  inevitable  does  his  fate  appear  to  be 
that  the  headsman  has  repaired  to  the  place 
of  execution,  where  he  holds  himself  in  read- 
iness. The  scharfrichter  of  Beejapoor  is  an 
enthusiast  and  artist  in  his  profession,  and 
regards  the  refinements  of  his  office  from  the 
aesthetic  and  religious  points  of  view.  He  re- 
sents Shah  Abbas  having  saved  him  a  labour 
by  killing  in  single  combat  the  sturdy  Abys- 
sian  bravo  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  the 
young  noble.  He  exhibits  his  sword  of 
office  to  the  bystanders,  and  claims  their 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  beauties. 
'  "  Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
this?"  and  rising,  he  drew  from  its  scab- 
bard a  broad-bladed  sword,  rather  broader 
at  the  point  than  at  the  hilt,  with  a  point 
neariy  square,  with  some,  to  him,  strange- 
looking  letters  upon  it,  which  he  believed  to 
be  a  charm.  The  motto,  indeed,  ran — 
"  Inter  arma  silent  leges," — and  the  sword 
had  been  forged  in  Germany.'  He  is  sure 
that  the  weapon  wdll  have  its  work  to  do  that 
day,  for  he  has  had  a  special  intimation 
from  the  head  of  the  police.  But  he  remem- 
bers of  a  sudden  that  there  may  be  an  evil 
eye  among  the  onlookers,  and  he  insists  up- 
on hurriedly  dismissing  them  in  the  mean- 
time. Moreover,  he  would  be  left  to  his 
prayers  and  meditations.  For  as  the  Italian 
assassin  carries  a  cross  with  his  stiletto,  and 
as  the  Thug  never  casts  the  fatal  handker- 
chief without  breathing  a  devout  entreaty  to 
Bhowanee,  so  the  public  executioner  was  a 
pious  man,  and  he  bends  his  head  humbly 
in  preparatory  praverwlien  ho  hears  the  call 
of  the  muezzin  from  the  neighbouring  mina- 
rets. 

This  once,  however,  he  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, and  Osman  Beg,  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  country,  is  indebted  for  his 
justly-forfeited  life  to  the  intercession  of 
the  cousin  whose  death  he  had  plotted. 
Nowhere  except   in  the   East,  the  land  of 
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what  seems  most  improbable,  could  a  cirminal 
so  shameless  and  so  dangerous  have  escaped. 
The  king  has  entered  the  hall  of  audience 
and  taken  his  seat  on  the  royal  throne.     The 
hall  is  crowded  Avith  the  rows  of  nobles  and 
courtiers,   rising   rank    over  rank,   and  the 
criminal  is  brought  forward  to  the  bar.     He 
is  proved  guilty  of  public  treason;  of  schem- 
ing the  murder  of  the  queen  and  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Abbas  Khan;  of  the  abduction 
of   Zora,  Avho  is  standing  near  the  throne, 
and  whose  charms  have  disposed  the  audi- 
ence against  him.      His  own   servants  and 
accomplices,  on  protection  being  assured  to 
them,  have  turned  against  the  fallen  man. 
Zora  herself  sets  forth  the  story  of  her  out- 
rages with    a  timid  but  firm  serenity  that 
carries  irresistible   conviction   of  its  truth. 
Osman  Beg  has  to  hear  how  he  had  engaged 
a  gang  of  Dacoits  to  seize  upon  her,  and  he 
cannot  deny  the  fact.     But  he  is  supported 
by  his  natural  audacity  and  the  fatalism  of 
his  creed.     If  he  is  doomed,  he  is  doomed; 
and  he  takes  a  pride  in  defying  the  power 
of  the  throne  and  the  indignant  feelings  of 
the  vast  assemblage,  until  one  is  inclined  to 
admire  him,  ruffian  as  he  is.     More  eager 
for  revenge  than  for  his  life  and  honour,  he 
too  demands  the  combat.     Fired  by  Zora's 
charms  and  demeanour,  each  youth  among 
the  martial  nobility  would  gladly  come  for- 
ward as  her  champion,  although  Abbas  Khan 
claims  precedence  even  against  his  cousin. 
But  the  combat  cannot  be  permitted  to  Os- 
man Beg.     His  is  no  case  of  mere  suspicion 
in  a  matter  which  Heaven  only  can  decide; 
his  guilt  is  clear,  and  the  stains  on  his  char- 
acter make  him  unworthy  the  swords  of  men 
of  honour.     He  would  be  handed  over  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  expectant  executioner,  when 
Abbas  Khan  first  interposes,  and  then  the 
king.     For  the  sake  of  his  gallant  and  gen- 
erous cousin;  in  consideration  of  his  father 
who  has  done  good  service,  he  will  be  spared 
the  indignity  of  an  ignominious  death.     His 
sentence  is  commuted  to  banishment  and  an 
involuntary    pilgrimage    to    Mecca.     Even 
then,  in  the  very  moment  of  his  escape,  his 
audacity  does  not  desert  him.     He  claims 
to  carry  Zora  with  him  as  his  wife,  on  the 
strength  of   a   mock   marriage  he  had   at- 
tempted Avhen  she  was  in  his  fort  of  Juld- 
roog.     Even  that  claim,   all   baseless  as  it 
seems  and  proves  to  be,  is  fairly  sifted  by 
Mohammedan  justice.     If  Osman  Beg  were 
really  married  to  the  girl,  his  she  must  be. 
But  the  decision  is  given  promptly  against 
him,   and  the  baffled  traitor  and   libertine 
withdraws.     We  have  dwelt  upon  the  scene 
of  the  trial,  because  it  is  equally  graphic  and 
suggestive;  while  Osman  Beg,  repulsive  as 
his  character  is,  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 


most  powerful  and  natural  figures  in  the 
novel.  We  fear  that  men  of  his  unscrupu- 
lous stamp  were  far  more  frequent  in  Indian 
history  than  gallant  and  gentle  cavaliers 
like  Abbas  Khan,  or  than  veterans  such  as 
Dilwar  Khan,  the  good  governor  of  Mood- 
gul.  They  were  adventurers  like  Osman 
Beg  who  led  those  conquering  squadrons  of 
foreign  horse  who  overran  the  fertile  plains 
of  Hindoostan,  and  who  made  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  before  British  rule  had 
been  established  in  the  country. 

The  actual  novel  may  be  said  to  come  to 
a  close  with  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Syud,  and  the  marriage  of  his  granddaugh- 
ter. The  obstacles  that  had  separated  Zora 
and  her  lover  were  not  altogether  cleared 
away  by  the  discomfiture  of  Osman  Beg. 
Abbas  Khan  Avas  entangled  by  an  old  stand- 
ing engagement  to  the  rich  but  ill-favoured 
and  ill-tempered  heiress  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  Abyssinian  generals. 
Fortunately  the  young  lady's  father,  an  inti- 
mate of  Abbas  Khan's  soldier  uncle,  looks 
at  the  matter  like  a  man  of  sense,  sees  his 
ugly  daughter  with  impartial  eyes,  and  is 
persuaded  that  the  match  must  end  in  mis- 
ery. He  conspires  with  his  old  comrade  to 
help  Abbas  Khan  to  the  happiness  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  gives  excellent  ad- 
vice as  to  the  management  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  are  to  defeat  the  intentions  of 
the  ladies  of  his  household.  He  advises  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  covetous 
disposition  of  his  wife,  and  Colonel  Taylor 
has  described,  Avith  much  humour,  hoAv  the 
Lady  Fyzun's  domestic  parsimony  made  her 
easy-going  husband  miserable  in  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  comfortable  home.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  handsome  sum  by  way  of  solace 
for  the  breach  of  engagement  leaves  all  par- 
ties tolerably  well  satisfied. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  nearly  pure 
history.  The  interest  is  chiefly  concentrat- 
ed in  Queen  Chand's  defence  of  the  city  of 
Ahmednugger  against  the  armies  of  Delhi 
through  tAvo  protracted  sieges.  Those  un- 
familiar Avith  Indian  Avarfare  toAvards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Avill  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  hoAV  conspicuous  a  part  Avas 
played  by  artillery  and  engineering  corps  on 
either  side.  It  •  is  true  that  the  fi^eld-pieces 
and  guns  of  position  Avere  not  very  formida- 
ble; but  it  Avas  the  science  and  courage  of 
the  engineers  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 
city.  Working  up  to  the  Avails  by  sap, 
mines  were  pushed  under  the  fortifications 
to  be  met  by  the  countermines  Avhich  Avere 
less  successful.  But  the  explosions  in  the 
first  instance  proved  a  comparative  failure, 
and  there  is  a  brilliant  account  of  the  san- 
guinary repulse  of  the  attempt  to  storm  an 
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impracticable  breach.  The  assault  was  led 
by  the  flariiii;  rcnefjade,  Dom  Diego  de  Fon- 
seca,  to  the  booming  of  the  imperial  kettle- 
drums and  the  salvoes  of  the  siege  artillery. 

'  All  tlirough  the  Moghul  trenches  the 
silence  was  almost  oppressive.  The  muezzin's 
call  to  prayer  was  proclaimed  like  that  in  the 
fort,  and  for  a  brief  space  only  a  distant  hum 
from  the  town  and  camp  could  be  heard.  As 
Maria  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  great  bastion 
she  could  hear  flies  buzzing  about  her,  the 
birds  chirruping  in  tlie  trees  near  her,  and 
even  the  lowing  and  bleating  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  were  feeding  in  the  sheltered 
ditch  of  the  fortress.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  thunderous  air  with  a  fierce,  hot  glare 
over  all,  and  the  plains  and  glacis  were  quiver- 
ing in  the  trembling  light.  .  .  .  Suddenly  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  the  trenches  beyond,  a  tall, 
powerful  figure,  dressed  in  European  costume, 
stood  forth,  Avaving  a  naked  sword,  which 
flashed  in  the  sun  ;  while  with  the  other  hand 
he  removed  a  j)lumed  morion  from  his  head, 
and  made  a  courteous  salute  to  the  fort.  He 
wore  a  bright  corslet  of  steel,  with  gauntlets, 
and  a  buff  coat  and  boots,  richly  embroidered. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  stout  stick,  but 
no  shield  or  other  defence  whatever.  For  an 
instant  there  was  a  shout  of  "  Shabash  ! 
Shabash  Feringi  I"  and,  instanth',  a  crowd  of 
men  scraml)led  over  the  trenches,  and,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  breach,  followed  him.  And 
these,  some  hundreds  in  number,  Europeans 
and  native  volunteers,  formed  the  forlorn  hope. 
Again,  others  came  on  in  denser  array,  Arabs, 
Pathans,  Afghans,  Rajpoots,  dressed  in  yellow 
tunics  ;  and  other  tribes,  many  singing  their 
war-song,  others  shouting  their  national  war- 
cries,  armed  with  matchlocks,  sword,  shield, 
and  spear,  flashing  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
which  poured  its  hot  rays  on  all.  It  was  now 
somewhat  jjast  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
sultry  heat  of  the  day  had  become  almost 
aickening,  when  a  slight  breeze  from  the  west 
waved  the  banners  of  the  advancing  host,  and 
slightly  displaced  the  cloud  of  dust  which 
had  arisen  over  them.  It  w^as  a  glorious, 
awe-inspiring  spectacle  truly  ;  but  the  de- 
fenders blenched  not  from  it  ;  every  man 
grasped  his  weapon  more  firmly,  and  stood  at 
his  post  prepared  for  the  worst,  should  it 
come.  On  the  far  side  of  the  ditch,  along 
the  crest  of  the  counterscarp  and  covered 
way,  clouds  of  skirmishers  spread  themselves, 
pouring  their  shot  upon  the  defences  ;  but 
the  fire  had  little  effect,  and  gradually  slack- 
ened.'    (Vol.  iii.  pp.  197-199. j 

The  city  was  lost  at  last  by  foul  treachery, 
and  the  queen  murdered  in  an  onslaught  of 
misguided  mutineers,  who  repented  the 
deed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  perpetrated. 
The  gallant  and  loyal  Abbas  Khan  was 
saved  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  mistress 
by  being  on  duty  at  another  part  of  the  for- 
tifications. He  has  the  satisfaction  of  so 
far  revenging  her,  when  his  traitor  cousin, 
Osman  Beg,  falls  at  last  under  his  sword; 


and  he  escapes  again  at  the  storming  of  the 
place  by  the  lucky  accident  of  having  been 
struck  senseless  in  an  explosion.  lie  re- 
gains his  consciousness  to  find  himself  a  pris- 
oner, but  is  treated  by  the  generous  con- 
queror with  the  respect  which  his  gallantry 
has  gained  him.  lie  is  dismissed  in  all 
honour  with  his  wife  and  treasure,  is  grate- 
fully welcomed  by  (^ueen  Chand's  nephew 
at  Beejapoor,  and  is  appointed  to  replace 
old  Dilwar  Khan  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Mood- 
gul.  So  we  leave  him  living  in  dignity  and 
happiness,  with  liis  bride  in  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  made  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance, and  where  she  had  saved  the  life  which 
has  since  been  consecrated  to  her. 

We  would  gladly  liave  spared  space  to 
some  of  the  minor  female  characters  who 
impress  us  as  being  among  the  most  orig- 
inal sketches  in  the  story,  such  as  Mama 
Luteefu,  the  professional  agent  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  maniages  and  less  reputable 
negotiations,  with  her  confidante  and  ser- 
vant, Shireen-bee;  Zuffra-bee,  the  cook  of 
Osman  Beg,  who  manages  to  preserve  her 
self-respect  and  independence  in  the  dis- 
orderly household  of  the  governor,  and  who 
takes  the  liberties  of  an  old  and  useful  ser- 
vant with  her  overbearing  master;  and 
above  all  the  Lady  Keysama,  the  shrewish 
wife  of  the  Beydur  chieftain,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  henpecking  the  fierce  husband 
whose  Avord  was  law  in  the  tribe,  and  whose 
name  was  the  terror  of  his  neighbours.  The 
book  in  fact,  with  the  other  works  of  the 
author,  gives  the  most  vivid  and  truthful 
pictures  we  know  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  Central  India,  of  its  scenery, 
its  institutions,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  men  of  various  races  and  relig- 
ions who  make  up  its  picturesque  and 
motley  population.  But  perhaps  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  light  in  which  it  presents 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects  to  the  ignorance 
or  prejudices  of  the  average  Englishman. 
We  are  told  that  they  have  their  noble  quali- 
ties as  well  as  their  vices  and  their  faults;, 
that  the  influences  of  differences  of  colour 
and  blood,  even  of  religious  and  political 
institutions,  are  far  more  superficial  than  we 
are  inclined  to  fancy;  and,  in  short,  we  are 
taught  invaluable  lessons  of  humanity  by 
one  who  was  an  experienced  politician  as 
well  as  a  philanthropist. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  War  Ships  of  Europe. 
By  Chief  Engineer  King,  U.S.N.  Re- 
vised and  corrected  throughout,  with  ad- 
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For  nearly  ten  years  military  reorganisa- 
tion has  been  the  all  but  engrossing  occupa- 
tion of  most  continental  governments.  The 
Avork — the  origin  of  which  we  may  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  cases  refer  to  the  events  of 
the  year  1 866 — received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  results  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany  in  1870-71.  It  has  been  pursued 
with  more  or  less  energy  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  Neva,  from  Italy  to  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  Nor  have  we  ourselves  abstained 
from  engaging  in  the  pursuit.  The  British 
army,  not  less  than  those  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  has  undergone  a  process  of  re- 
modelling of  a  character  so  sweeping  that 
several  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem*have  entirely  disappeared.  But  not 
only  in  the  camp  and  on  the  parade-ground 
has  the  Avork  been  carried  on;  the  arsenal 
and  the  dockyard  have  been  the  scene  of 
labours  as  incessant  and  as  energetic.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  the  Avork  of  the  na- 
A-al  administrator  has  been  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  his  colleague  of  the  military 
department.  Armies  have  been  reformed 
or  reconstructed,  it  is  true;  but  Avhilst  every 
navy  Avith  any  previous  history  has  been 
submitted  to  fundamental  alterations  in  its 
constitution,  some  have  almost  been  crea- 
ted Avithin  the  period  adverted  to.  If  the 
vast  expansion  of  the  armies  of  the  Conti- 
nent has  rendered  necessary  a  close  exami- 
nation into  the  condition  of  our  military 
force  and  endeavours  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency, no  arguments  are  needed  to  shoAv 
that  the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  our  naval  strength,  and,  if  requisite,  a 
determination  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper 
level,  are  even  more  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  and 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs. 


AVe  hope  in  this  article  to  exhibit  as 
clearly  as  the  subject  will  permit  the  true 
condition  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  coun- 
try. In  doing  so  we  intend  to  rely  upon 
facts  Avhich  have  been  culled  from  no  half 
inaccessible  or  hidden  official  sources,  but 
from  published  works  within  easy  reach  of 
every  person  A\'ho  cares  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  of  an  authority  Avhich  Ave 
venture  to  think  all  will  concede  to  be  so 
high  as  to  be  unimpeachable  and  above  sus- 
picion. AVhilst  in  England  Ave  have  been 
deeply  occupied  in  examinations  of  the 
military  systems  of  foreign  nations  and  in 
adopting  such  portions  of  them  as  appeared 
likely  to  improve  our  own  service,  foreign- 
ers "have  been  -even  more  eager  in  their  in- 
vestigation of  naval  matters  and  attempts 
to  add  to  Avhatever  naval  force  they  may 
have  happened  to  possess.  The  British 
navy  has  thus  found  a  host  of  independent 
and  thoroughly  disinterested  critics.  This 
circumstance  enables  us  to  place  above  this 
article  an  array  of  books  containing  critical 
descriptions  of  the  naA'ies  of  the  world. 
But  one  of  them,  and  that  a  treatise  on  an 
eminently  technical  subject,  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
criticise  the  above-named  Avorks;  Ave  must 
not,  hoAvever,  pass  them  by  Avithout  a  Avord 
of  notice,  as  it  is  to  them  that  we  oavc  most  of 
the  data  on  which  the  inforipation  that  this 
article  is  intended  to  convey  is  founded. 

Mr.  AVhite's  '  Manual  of  Naval  Architect- 
ure' illustrates  admirably  the  position  Avhich 
the  science,  of  Avhich  it  attempts  to  give  a 
comprehensive  sammary,  has  attained  in  the 
estimation  of  that  large  body  of  people 
Avho,  interested  in  nautical  affairs  generally, 
are  not  especially  concerned  Avith  questions 
of  naval  design.  The  book  Avill  be  found 
to  be  remarkably  clear  by  those  Avliose  pre- 
vious training  has  not  specially  fitted  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  recondite  prob- 
lems which  the  naval  architect  has,  to  con- 
front in  these  days.  A  perusal  of  it  Avill 
cause  many  to  make  alloAvanccs  for  the 
difficulties  Avith  Avhich  the  designers  of  the 
modern  ship  of  Avar  have  to  contend,  and 
to  realise  the  extraordinary  and  honourable 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts. 
But  beyond  this  the  Avork  is  a  striking  monu- 
ment of  the  vast  changes  Avhich  have  taken 
place  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  mari- 
time affairs,  and  which,  having  revolution- 
ised naval  architecture,  have  proportionately 
affected  the  Avhole  range  of  naval  tactics 
and  the  art  of  ocean  Avarfare.  In  a  chapter 
(No.  IX.)  on  '  The  Structural  Strength  of 
Ships,'  and  in  another  on  '  Materials  for 
Ship-building,'  Mr.  White  has  summarised 
some  of  the  results  of  this  great  revolution. 
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Into  *  the  wonderful  prog^rcss  of  the  last 
half  century  have  been  crowded  the  devel- 
opment of  ocean  steam  navijjation,  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  sea-jjoinij  ships,  and  the  use 
of  armoured  war-ships. '  '  Wood  ships  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial;  iron 
ships  for  sea-jj^oini;  purposes  have  not  yet 
completed  the  Hrst  lialf  century  of  their  con- 
struction; steel  ships  are  of  a  still  more 
recent  date.  Already  wooden  ships  are 
superseded  to  a  very  larije  extent  by  iron, 
and  many  persons  believe  that  before 
another   half-century  has   passed  iron   will 

have-   given     place    to     steel 

Quite  recently,  both  in  Franco  and  in  this 
country,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  mild  steel  well 
adapted  for  ship-building,  and  the  two  first 
vessels  built  wholly  of  such  steel  are  now  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  Royal  Navy.' 
Mr.  King*  is  of  opinion  that  two  corvettes 
built  in  18V4  '  were  the  last  wooden  war- 
vessels  that  will  probably  ever  be  added  to 
the  British  navy.'  In  1850  four-fifths  of 
the  British  mercantile  steamers  were  of 
wood.  '  During  1875  a  tonnage  of  1Y9,- 
000  was  added  to  British  steam  shipping, 
and  176,000  tons  were  iron-built.'  Nor  is 
it  otherwise  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  1860 
the  proportion  of  wood-built  ships  to  iron 
was,  expressed  in  tonnage,  as  twelve  to  one. 
'At  the  present  quite  three-fourths  of  our 
ironclads,  including  all  the  ships  added  to 
our  navy  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  iron 
hulls  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  not  a 
single  wood  ship  is  now  being  constructed 
for  the  navy. '  ' 

The  great  revolution  in  construction  has 
been  followed  by,  or  has  caused,  others  not 
much  less  sweeping  in  armament  and  equip- 
ment. As  Admiral  Brommy  and  Com- 
mander von  Littrow  say,f  '  the  innovations 
in  armament  in  their  reaction  on  naval 
architecture  have  continually  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  problems  put  to  constructors 
of  guns.'  The  publication  of  the  book 
from  which  we  have  made  this  quotation  is 
a  tiling  worthy  of  note.  The  increasing 
attention  paid  in  all  sections  of  Germany  to 
naval  affairs  has  occasioned  a  considerable 
demand  for  works  on  such  subjects;  and  a 
new  edition  of  the  work  before  us,  suitable 
to  non-professional  readers  as  well  as  to 
those  who  follow  the  sea,  and  containing 
accounts  of  the  latest  condition  of  the  navies 
of  the  world,  has  been  brought  out  to  meet  it. 
A  very  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  our  own  ships  of  war.  The 
'Annee  Maritime'  contains  an  extensive  and 


*  War  Slaps,  &c..  p.  89. 
f  Die  Marine,  p.  167. 


well-selected  collection  of  naval  statistics  of 
every  country  which  has  any  pretension  to 
the  possession  of  a  fleet.  -  Of  all  the  works 
included  in  our  list  none  is  more  valuable  or 
more  interesting  than  Chief-Engineer  King's 
volume  on  '  The  War  Ships  of  Europe.' 
That  officer  was  sent  from  America  in  1875 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy 
to  make  full  iiKpiirv  into  the  various  types 
of  vessels  employed  in  European  services, 
their  efficiency  and  mode  of  construction, 
and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  powers 
whose  flags  they  bore  of  equipping  and 
maintaining  them.  His  report  has  now 
been  edited  by  an  English  naval  architect, 
and  republished  here.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  very 
opportune  production.  It  is  a  careful  and 
impartial  examination  of  our  own  effective 
fleet  and  those  of  foreign  nations  by  a  highly 
competent  inquirer,  working  under  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him  as 
an  officer  charged  with  a  duty  of  great  inter- 
est to  his  own  country.  Its  value  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  notes  of  an 
editor  evidently  as  well  qualified  as  the 
original  author  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the 
subjects  with  which  it  makes  us  acquainted. 
From  our  account  of  these  several  books  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  within  our  reach 
ample  means,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
estimates  of  several  independent  foreign 
observers,  of  forming  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  naval  strength  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  condition 
at  which  the  navy  has  at  present  arrived, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take  some 
note  of  the  great  revolution  in  naval  affairs 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Without 
doing  so  it  will  be  impossible  to  see  how 
much  has  been  done,  or  how  much  was  left 
undone  in  the  attempts  of  previous  years  to 
insure  the  [maritime  defence  of  the  empire. 
Down  to  a  date  even  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  ships  of  the 
line,  the  vessels  expressly  intended  to  take 
part  in  battles,  and  the  frigates  of  the 
world,  differed  but  little  in  the  essentials 
of  their  design  from  the  vessels  of  the  same 
description  which  sailed  under  the  orders  of 
Blake  or  of  Van  Tromp.  Save  for  the  im- 
portant item  of  the  propelling  machinery, 
Sir  William  Martin's  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1801  resembled  the  force  that 
Nelson  led  at  Trafalgar  as  much  as  the  latter 
did  the  fleets  of  the  Duke  of  York  or  of  the 
other  admirals  of  Charles  II.  These  types 
seemed  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  continu- 
ance of  their  hitherto  undisputed  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  best  forms  of  vessels  of  war. 
The  system  of  armament,  as  well  as^  of 
construction,  remained  to  a  great  extent  the 
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same  that  it  had  long  been.  A  large  num- 
her  of  guns  was  arranged  in  rows  upon  the 
broadside,  a  numerical  superiority  in  pieces 
being  held  to  give  the  combatant  which 
possessed  it  the  advantage  in  an  engagement. 
Defensive  arrangements  against  artillery  fire 
were  as  little  thought  of  in  the  fleets  of 
twenty  years  ago  as  those  of  two  hundred 
years  farther  back.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War  a  few  vessels,  not  inappropri- 
ately called  '  floating  batteries,'  had  taken 
part  in  the  operations  against  Kinburn. 
They  were  built  upon  a  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  experiment, 
then  tried  for  the  first  time  in  modern  war- 
fare, was  not  considered  in  England  to  have 
been  very  successful.  A  great  authority, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  said  :  '  If  there  were 
no  casualties  on  board  the  floating  batteries, 
this  can  only  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  bad 
gunnery  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  artillery- 
men.'* Though  we  had  built  several  '  bat- 
teries,' resembling  those  used  at  Kinburn, 
yet  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  cannot 
well  be  dated  back  farther  than  1859.  In 
an  article  of  the  July  number  of  this  Review 
in  that  year  on  the  '  State  of  the  Navy'  we 
ourselves  remarked  that '  the  idea  has  arisen 
that  vessels  are  required  to  be  cased  in  plate 
armour — huge  floating  batteries  propelled  by 
steam,  probably  without  rigging,  but  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet, 
and  of  crushing  down  everything  before 
them.'  And  we  added  that  '  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that,  although  our  distant 
cruisers  must  be  mixed  ships,  yet  for  warfare 
in  the  Channel  or  within  a  hundred  leagues 
of  the  coast  of  J]urope  iron  steam  batteries 
without  sails  Avill  supersede  ships  of  the 
line.'  This  appeared  about  nineteen  years 
ago,  but  the  writer  of  those  lines  has  sur- 
vived to  see  in  the  construction  of  such 
vessels  as  the  '  Devastation'  or  the  '  Inflexi- 
ble' for  European  service,  and  of  the  '  Shah' 
or  the  '  Shannon'  for  employjnent  in  remote 
seas,  a  curiously  exact  fulfilfhent  of  his  pre- 
diction. The  '  Gloire,'  the  first  sea-going 
ironclad,  was  launched  in  France  and  Avas 
soon  followed  (in  1860)  by  the  '  Warrior' 
and  her  sister-ship  the  '  Black  Prince,'  ves- 
sels which  carried  68-pounders,  and  were 
partially  covered  with  armour  of  the  then  con- 
sidered suflBcient  thickness  of  four  and  a 
half  inches.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  various  steps  Avhich  the  inno- 
vations in  construction  led  the  naval  ar- 
chitects of  this  and  other  countries  to  take. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that 
the  changes  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time  have  been  nearly  incessant. 

*  Naval  Gunnery,  ed.  1860,  p.  396. 


New  designs  and  new  methods  of  con- 
struction rendered  necessary  the  introduction 
of  a  novel  system  of  artillery.  When  iron- 
clads were  first  produced,  the  heaviest  naval 
gun  was  the  6  8 -pounder.  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
las gives  the  armament  of  the  '  Victoria,' 
the  ship  which  flew  the  Admiralty  flag  at  the 
Spithead  review  in  the  summer  of  1867,  as 
sixty-two  8-inch  (hollow  shot)  guns,  fifty- 
eight  32-pounders,  and  one  68-pounder, 
Aveighing  four  tons  and  three-quarters.  The 
charges  for  the  latter  were  that  knoAvn  as  the 
'  full '  of  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  and  the 
'  distant '  of  sixteen.  The  eiicetual  Avork  of 
such  a  gun  Sir  HoAvard  estimated  at  102,000 
foot-pounds.  The  Austrian  '  Marine  Alma- 
nach'  gives  that  of  the  12^-inch.  French  gun 
of  the  present  day  as  over  9,000  foot-tons. 
This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
advance  Avhich  has  been  made  both  in  the 
size  and  the  power  of  naA'al  ordnance. 
There  has,  of  course,  been  a  concurrent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  the  pieces  carried. 
The '  Victoria, '  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
carried,  as  Ave  have  seen,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  guns;  Admiral  Hornby's  flag- 
ship, the  '  Alexandra,'  carries  tAvelve;  but 
of  them  ten  Aveigh  eighteen,  and  tAvo  twenty- 
five  tons.  These  enormous  Aveapons  have 
required  an  entirely  ncAv  system  of  mount- 
ing to  be  devised  for  them.  The  difficul- 
ties in  carrying  l^e  monster  ordnance  of  the 
present  day  upon  the  broadside  appeared  at 
first  insuperable;  but  the  iron  carriages  and 
slides — the  invention  of  Captain  Scott — 
have  rendered  it  possible  to  mount  even 
guns  of  tAventy-five  fons,  so  that  they  can 
fire  upon  the  beam.  The  mechanical  con- 
trivances Avith  AA'hich  these  carriages  are  pro- 
vided permit  not  only  of  their  being  moved 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  the  far  lighter 
Aveapons  of  earlier  days,  but  of  their  being 
kept  under  more  perfect  control  during 
heavy  Aveather  by  even  a  smaller  number  of 
men.  Of  the  very  largest  the  loading  can 
now  be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  hydraulic 
machinery,  as  in  the  '  Temeraire. '  By  this 
means  rapidity  of  fire  is  increased,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  guns'  crews  to  an  enemy's 
small  arms  much  diminished. 

The  complete  change  Avhich  has  been 
Avrought  both  in  the  ships  and  in  their  arma- 
ment has  occasioned  a  series  of  alterations  in 
dockyards  and  arsenals  of  commensurate 
extent.  Dry  docks  and  basins  Avhich  admit- 
ted a  '  Duke  of  Wellington,'  displacing  six 
thousand  tons,  were  manifestly  unable  to 
receive  such  enormous  masses  as  the  '  Mino- 
taur,' Avith  a  displacement  of  more  than  ten 
thousand,  and  a  length  nearly  tAvice  as  great. 
New  Avorks  of  an  extensive  character  had  to 
be  undertaken  both  in  our  home  and  colo- 
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niai"  dockyards.  The  old  mctliod  of  pro- 
ducing guns  by  the  process  of  casting  having 
given  way  to  the  plan  of  constructing  them 
of  steel  and  wrought  iron  compelled  a  thor- 
ough renovation  of  the  '  plant '  of  the  great 
artillery  arsenals.  The  weapons  themselves 
and  their  projectiles  were  more  costly  than 
former  ones,  both  from  their  immensely  in- 
creased size  and  the  new  method  of  manu- 
facture, and  also  from  the  greater  exactness 
which  was  demanded  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing them. 

But  it  is  not  in  materiel  alone  that  the 
naval  service  of  every  country  has  been  fun- 
damentally changed.  The  more  elaborate 
constructions  and  more  precise  arms  of  the 
present  period  have  rendered  necessary  a 
more  instructed  body,  both  of  officers  and 
seamen,  to  handle  them  or  direct  their  move- 
ments. The  new  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  naval  powers  could  no  longer  be  used 
with  eifect  had  the  ancient  and  long  domi- 
nant system  of  tactics  not  been  remodelled. 
The  plan  which  so  long  obtained  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  of  picking  up  men  when  they 
happened  to  be  wanted  hopelessly  broke 
down  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  similar 
plans  have  done  in  America  and  other  coun- 
tries. Here  a  system  of  continuous  service 
was  introduced  about  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  first  attempt  at  retaining  per- 
manently in  the  service  a  large  body  of  well- 
trained  seamen  was  then  made.  It  has 
slowly  but  completely  replaced  the  older 
haphazard  system,  or  rather  no-system. 
So  great  has  the  change  been  in  this  par- 
ticular that  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  be 
informed  how  a  captain  manned  his  ship 
even  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  When 
appointed  to  the  command  he  repaired  to 
the  port  at  which  she  was,  and,  having  re- 
ported himself  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
proceeded  to  commission  his  ship,  which  he 
did  by  '  hoisting  the  pendant, '  a  ceremony  of 
which  the  solemnity  has  even  yet  not  become 
altogether  obsolete.  He  then  had  a  large 
number  of  bills  printed,  stating  that  '  petty 
officers' and  seamen  were  wanted  for  H.M.S. 

,     Captain     So-and-so.'     Occasionally 

some  facetious  remarks  likely  to  encourage 
volunteering  were  added.  If  the  captain 
was  a  popular  officer,  men  offered  them- 
selves freely;  if  not,  or  if  there  had  been  a 
brisk  demand  about  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, his  ship  remained  without  a  crew  for 
a  long  time.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty— the  present  Lord  Hampton — stated  in 
Parliament  in  February  1859,  that  '  many 
of  the  finest  ships  in  the  navy  recently 
commissioned  had  remained  in  harbour  four 
and  even  six  months  before  they  completed 
their  crews.'     A  public-house  was  selected 


as  a  '  rendezvous, '  as  it  was  called,  at  which 
men  were  invited  to  present  themselves  for 
entry  in  the  ship  newly  commissioned.  An 
officer  spent  there  a  great  part  of  the  day 
using  the  same  sort  of  persuasion  to  induce 
seamen  to  join  his  ship  as  a  sergeant  of  the 
army  does  to  get  recruits.  Of  the  men  who 
did  enrol  themselves  many  Avere  not  seamen 
at  all,  and  many  others  had  no  naval  train- 
ing. They  came  on  board  many  in  rags, 
and  the  majority  without  \miform.  For 
days  after  a  ship  was  put  into  commission, 
it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  decks 
filled  with  men  in  civilian  garb;  even  that  post 
of  honour,  a  station  on  the  foretopgallant 
yard,  has  been  filled  with  men  who  liad 
parted  with  their  seamen's  costume  during 
their  run  on  shore,  and  who  ascended  to 
the  masthead  in  felt  hats  and  shooting- coats. 
The  captain  could  depend  on  his  detachment 
of  marines  being  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
could  receive  them,  and  upon  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  boys  from  the  training-brigs 
and  guard-ships,  but  upon  no  others  except 
a  small  party  of  seamen-gunners  from  the 
'  Excellent '  or  *  Cambridge. '  The  latter 
formed  a,  corps  d'' elite,  and  their  conduct  and 
attainments  left  little  to  be  desired.  But 
their  numbers  were  absurdly  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  *  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  [the  present  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  then  captain  of  H.M.S.  'Excellent'], 
in  a  letter  addressed  in  April,  1859,  to  Sir 
John  Pakington,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, observed  that  the  number  of  guns 
actually  on  board  ship  at  that  time  was 
about  5,000,  so  that  under  the  existing  es- 
tablishment of  captains  of  guns  we  could 
only  make  sure  of  300  of  them  being  effect- 
ually used  in  action.'*  The  gunner,  and  in 
large  ships  one  commissioned  officer,  were 
the  only  officers  who  had  had  any  but  the 
scantiest  artillery  training.  Gunnery  in- 
structors, who  now  form  part  of  the  com- 
plement of  every  ship,  were  unknown.  The 
junior  officers  on  first  joining  came  direct 
from  school  or  from  home,  and  had  re- 
ceived no  professional  instruction  whatever. 
Now,  when  a  captain  puts  a  ship  in  com- 
mission, he  finds  that  orders  have  in  all 
probability  preceded  him  to  the  port  to 
which  he  goes,  to  send  not  only  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  and  another  of  boys  to  his 
ship,  but  that  a  large  '  draft'  of  seamen-gun- 
ners from  the  gunnery-ship,  another  of  sto- 
kers and  artificers  from  the  steam  reserve 
guard-ship,  and  a  third — perhaps  completing 
his  crew — of  petty  officers  and  seamen  from 
the  port  admiral's  flagship,  have  been  lield 
in  readiness  to  proceed  to  his  vessel  as  soon 

*  Sir  II.  Douglas, '  Naval  Gunnery,'  p.  18. 
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as  he  wishes  to  have  them.  All  Avill 
come  on  board  clad  in  uniform  and  with  a 
regulation  kit  complete.  Almost  every  man 
amongst  them  will  have  been  trained  in  the 
service  from  boyhood,  and  will  have  been 
continuously  under  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  many  will  have  graduated,  as  it 
were,  by  having  passed  an  examination, 
which  entitles  them  to  increased  pay  and  the 
designation  of  '  trained  men.'  Instead  of 
thirty  seamen-gunners  to  perhaps  forty  guns, 
there  Avill  probably  be  about  fifty  to  but 
fourteen  guns.  The  guns  mounted  on  all 
the  ironclads  in  the  British  navy  put  to- 
gether do  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the 
number  specified  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
in  his  letter  above  quoted  from,  whilst  the 
number  of  trained  men  to  woi'k  them  has 
become  several  times  as  numerous. 

All  the  officers  will  have  had  at  least  some 
preliminary  training.  The  examination 
Avhich  each  has  to  pass  before  being  quali- 
fied for  lieutenant's  commission  of  itself  re- 
quires a  previous  period  of  instruction  of 
several  months'  duration.  In  addition  to 
this  it  has  been  customary  for  several  years 
past  to  cause  lieutenants,  before  being  ap- 
pointed to  sea-going  ships,  to  undergo  what 
is  called  a  '  short  course'  of  drill  on  board 
a  gunnery-ship,  which,  added  to  their  pre- 
vious instruction,  should  make  them,  if  not 
perfect  artillerists,  at  least  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  command  a  division  of  guns. 
They  will  be  supported  and  assisted  in  the 
labour  of  training  their  men  and  making 
their  ship  an  efficient  man-of-war  by  a  body 
of  instructors  who  have  been  specially  se- 
lected for  their  knowledge  and  natural  apti- 
tude from  amongst  the  seamen-gunners  in 
general,  who  have  themselves  been  chosen 
from  the  other  sailors  of  the  fleet  by  a  by 
no  means  lax  system  of  selection. 

The  tme  result  of  all  these  changes  can 
only  be  appreciated  after  making  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  forces  at  our  disposal, 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other  nations, 
who  have  experienced  the  same  necessity 
for  introducing  innovations,  and  inquiring 
into  what  it  is  which  would  be  expected  of 
our  navy  in  Avar,  and  how  far  it  is  able  to 
perform  it. 

'  The  effective  force  of  the  British  navy, ' 
says  Mr.  King,  '  may  now  be  divided  into 
ships  for  great  naval  battles,  ships  for  coast 
defence,  and  unarmoured  cruising  vessels. 
There  are  so  many  different  types  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  classify  them  according  to 
any  former  standard.  The  present  collective 
fleet,  as  presented  in  the  "Navy  List,"  con- 
sists of  nearly  four  hundred  vessels  of  all 
kinds.  This  includes  those  building,  but 
does  not  include  one'  hundred  and  thirty-four 
laid  up  and  employed  in  permanent  harbour 


service,  which  are  never  likely  to  be  sept  to 
sea.  •  .  .  It  is  to  the  production  of  the 
most  powerful  sea-going  fighting  ships  that 
the  resources  of  the  navy  are  first  directed  ; 
ships  sufficiently  armoured  to  resist  projectiles 
of  any  ordinary  kind  ;  sufficiently  armed  to 
silence  forts  or  to  meet  the  enemy  under  any 
conditions  proffered  ;  sufficiently  fast  to 
choose  the  time  and  place  to  fight  ;  and 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  carry  coal  and  stores 
into  any  ocean.' 

Of  this  class  Mr.  King  gives  a  list  of 
eighteen,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
power,  and  having  at  their  head  the  '  In- 
flexible.' The  first  seven  on  the  list  are 
turret-ships.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last — the  'Monarch' — all  carry  guns  of  at 
least  35  tons,  and  hers  are  25  tons.  And, 
except  in  the  same  vessel,  the  water-line 
thickness  of  the  armour  is  never  less  than  12 
inches;  in  two  it  is  18  inches,  and  in  one 
varies  from  16  to  24. 

In  the  next  division  Mr.  King  places 
eleven  'broadside  ships  of  the  first  class,' 
beginning  with  the  '  Alexandra, '  only  a 
year  in  commission,  and  closing  with  the 
'Penelope.'  In  the  only  respect  in  Avhich 
it  has  been  possible  to  try  them  these  vessels 
have  justified  their  claim  to  be  accounted 
'  sea-going, '  as  each  and  all  of  them  have 
performed  no  small  amount  of  ocean  cruis- 
ing. With  but  two  exceptions — the  '  Bel- 
lerophon '  and  '  Penelope, '  in  which  it  is 
put  at  5  and  6 — the  armour  at  the  water-line 
of  these  ships  varies  from  6  to  8  and  even 
to  12  inches.  Two  carry  35-ton  guns,  two 
18-ton  guns,  and  all  the  rest  12 -ton.  After 
these  vessels  we  find  in  Mr.  King's  list  three 
'  armour-belted  cruisers,'  all  of  which  have 
12-ton  and  18-ton  guns.  He  next  inserts 
what  he  calls  '  Breast-work  Monitors, '  an 
inaccurate  description,  as  he  includes  in  it 
the  '  Scorpion  '  and  the  '  Wivern  '  (better 
known  in  former  days  as  the  '  Confederate 
rams '  built  at  Birkenhead),  which  have  not 
breast-works,  and  the  '  Viper '  and  the 
'  Vixen, '  which  in  no  way  resemble  moni- 
tors. As  we  have,  before  reaching  this 
division,  been  dealing  only  with  vessels  fit 
to  keep  the  sea,  we  may  properly  leave  it 
for  the  minute  and  pass  on  to  the  class  des- 
ignated '  Iron  Broadside  Ships  of  the  Old 
Type.'  In  this  we  find  three  huge  vessels 
of  the  five-masted  '  Minotaur '  type,  the 
'  Achilles, '  nearly  as  large,  and  the  two 
earliest  iron -built  armoured  ships,  the  '  War- 
rior '  and  'Black  Prince.'  The  plating  of 
all  these  vessels  is  4|-  or  5  inches  thick,  and 
at  least  six  of  them  are  armed  with  12-ton 
guns.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  account  of  the 
changes  which  have  frequently  to  be  made 
in  the  arming  of  our  fighting  ships,  so  that 
we  feel  a  certain  diflidence  in  correcting  Mr. 
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King's  statement  of  the  ordnance  carried 
by  the  remaining  vessels  in  this  class,  lie 
puts  it  as  consisting  solely  of  6i-ton  guns. 
But  we  have  reason  to  know  that  in  the 
'  Valiant, '  at  all  events,  guns  of  9  tons  were 
mounted  some  yetys  ago.  The  'Marine- 
Almanach  '  also  (p.  62)  assigns  to  each  one 
of  the  four  vessels  below  the  '  Black  Prince  ' 
at  least  two  weapons  of  the  heavier  weight, 
and  the  totals  given  in  that  publication 
agree  exactly  with  those  which  we  find  in 
the  'Annoe  Maritime'  (pp.  131-5).  Of 
the  foregoing  thirty-one  vessels  all  but  two 
— the  '  Shannon  '  and  the  '  I'enelopc  ' — are 
of  above  6,000  tons  displacement. 

The  class  to  which  Mr.  King  in  his  appen- 
dix has  given,  as  we  have  seen,  inexactly, 
the  designation  of  '  Breast-work  Monitors,' 
includes,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  text  of 
his  work,  rams  and  gunboats  of  very  differ- 
ent design.  Wc  believe  it  would  be  right  to 
place  together  the  whole  of  the  vessels 
which  he  does  if  we  apply  to  them  the  ap- 
pellation of  '  coast-defence  vessels.'  This 
does  not  appear  in  our  own  ofiicial  *  Navy 
List, '  but  it  is  a  recognised  term  in  many 
foreign  services,  is  given  by  Germans  to  the 
ships  in  question  (^Kilstenvertheidigungs- 
Fahrzeuge)*  and  is  occasionally  made  use 
of  by  Mr.  King  himself.  The  category  is 
made  to  comprise  ships  of  very  different 
pattern — for  instance,  our  earliest  iron  tur- 
ret-ship, 'Prince  Albert,'  the  'Scorpion' 
and  '  Wivern,'  intended  originally  for  cruis- 
ing vessels,  the  ram  '  Hotspur,'  the  armoured 
gunboats  '  Vixen  '  and  '  Viper,'  and  breast- 
work monitors  of  recent  construction. 
Counting  three  of  the  latter  class,  of  which 
two  are  in  Bombay  harbour  and  one  at  Mel- 
bourne in  Australia,  the  whole  number 
amounts  to  fifteen.  But  two  carry  guns  of 
only  6^  tons  weight,  and  two  those  of  12;  all 
the  remainder  have  either  the  25-ton  or  the 
18-tou  gun  uiounted  on  board,  and  the  ma- 
jority are  thickly  plated.  Every  craft  in- 
cludwd  in  the  above  divisions,  being  built  of 
iron,  may  be  credited  with  the  full  advan- 
tages which  the  mere  use  of  that  uiaterial  in 
the  construction  of  the  hull  of  itself  gives  as 
a  protection  ixgainst  the  incendiary  effect  of 
hostile  shells.  All  to  a  great  extent  sluire  the 
superiority  which  belongs  to  vessels  whose 
unarmoured  parts  are  protected  by  a 
more  or  less  minute  subdivision  into  water- 
tight compartments  ;  and  many  of  them, 
e.g.  the  ten  newer  turret-ships — enjoy  the 
security  which  is  due  to  being  constructed 
on  the  cellular  system. 

The  list  of  armoured  vessels  is  closed  with 


*  See   'Die  Marine,'  p.   341;  '  Marine-Alma- 
nacb,'  p.  63. 


an  enumeration  of  the  '  Wooden  P>r<jadside 
Ships  of  the  Old  Type,'  of  which  Mr.  King 
gives  the  names  of  fourteen.  Of  these  a 
large  proportion  no  longer  find  a  place 
amongst  the  efficient  vessels  of  the  service, 
ten  being  put  with  the  receiving  hulks  and 
coal  depots  in  that  division  of  the  '  Navy 
List'  which  is  headed  '  Harbour  Service. ' 
Nevertheless  some  are  .actually  in  commis- 
sion. Admiral  Hornby,  at  the  present 
moment,  has  two  of  them,  the  '  Pallas'  and 
'  Research,'  under  his  orders  in  the  Levant. 
The  two  just  mentioned  were  not  '.make- 
shifts '  converted  out  of  unarmoured  ships, 
but  were  deliberately  constructed  of  wood 
when  the  practice  of  ])lating  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Taking  the  whole  number  of  those 
Avhich  Mr.  King  gives,  and  omitting  the  ten 
relegated  to  harbour  service,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  armoured  force  is  composed  of  fifty- 
one  vessels.  Of  these,  including  the  Coast- 
guard or  First  lleserve  ships,  twenty-three 
were  in  commission  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
others  are  either  perfectly  ready  for  the 
pendant,  or  can  be  made  so  in  a  short  time. 
The  recently  published  navy  estimates  show 
that  of  twelve  ships  not  yet  completed,  five 
— one  of  which,  the  '  Orion,'  has  been 
lately  purchased — are  to  be  finished  during 
the  year.  If  Ave  take  note  of  the  two  new 
vessels,  the  '  Superb'  and  '  Belleisle,'  just 
brought  into  the  service,  from  the  builders 
of  whom  they  had  originally  been  ordered 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  of  the  '  In- 
dependcncia, '  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months  we  might 
put  more  than  forty  annourcd  ships  of  the 
several  classes  into  commission,  all  of  which, 
save  two  or  three,  would  have  hulls  as 
sound  and  efficient  as  on  the  day  on  which 
they  were  first  afloat. 

A  mere  numerical  statement  of  tlie  ships 
on  the  '  Navy  List'  conveys  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  their  real  force,  and,  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  Avhat  these  vessels 
really  are,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  short 
description  of  some  of  the  more  important 
representatives  of  our  fighting  fieet.  The 
ships  of  the  modern  classes  are  infinitely 
more  various  than  were  the  liners  and  frig- 
ates of  old;  and  to  })lace  merely  the  numbers 
included  in  one  navy  against  those  of  another 
would  be  to  set  up  altogether  fallacious  test 
of  their  respective  powers.  '  The  modern 
man-of  war, '  we  learn  from  Mr.  King,  'is 
much  more  than  an  armoured  steamer;  slie 
is  a  great  engine  of  destruction,  clad  with 
heavy  armour,  provided  with  huge  guns, 
which  are  operated  upon  by  machinery, 
driven  by  powerful  engines,  and  fitted  with 
machines  for  purposes  of  all  kinds.     Year 
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by  year  the  thicliness  of  armour  and  weight 
of  naval  artillery  have  gone  on  increasing 
together.  Mechanical  appHances  have  more 
and  more  replaced  manual  labour,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  forms  of  ships  have  been 
adapted  to  the  work  they  have  to  do  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  act. ' 

That  the  '  Inflexible'  has  departed  from 
existing  types  more  widely  than  any  war 
ship  yet  designed  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
So  much  attention  has  of  late  been  directed 
to  this  remarkable  vessel,  in  consequence  of 
the  dt>ubts  publicly  cast  upon  her  stability 
if  injured  in  action  in  a  Avay  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  she  Avas  liable  to  be,  that 
the  public  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
learning  the  design  upon  which  she  is 
built.  In  other  ironclads,  except  those  of 
the  '  Warrior'  type,  a  belt  of  armour  either 
surrounds  the  vessel  so  as  to  enclose  the 
water-line  and  the  gun  deck  within  its  pro- 
tection, or  it  is  confined  within  narrow  lim- 
its at  the  water-line,  and  extended  upwards 
over  a  small  space  amidships  to  form  a  pro- 
tected casemate  in  which  a  few  heavy  guns 
are  mounted.  In  both  designs  the  object  is 
the  same,  and  it  would  be  twofold — to  pro- 
tect the  hull  near  the  water-line  from  pene- 
tration, and  the  guns  and  their  crews  from 
the  elfects  of  an  enemy ''s  fire.  In  the  '  In- 
flexible '  the  lengthened  belt  running  all 
round  the  hull  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
armour  is  confined  to  the  central  portion 
described  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Barnaby,  as 
'  a  floating  castle,  110  feet  long  and  75  feet 
wide,  rising  ten  feet  out  of  water,  and  hav- 
ing above  that  again  two  round  turrets, 
planted  diagonally  at  its  opposite  corners.' 
Attached  to  this  armoured  castle,  but  com- 
pletely submerged,  there  is  a  hull  <5f  ordi- 
nary form.  An  unarmoured  structure  lies 
above  the  submerged  part  both  before  and 
abaft  the  central  citadel. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  investigate  this  subject  report  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  part  under  water 
is  isolated  from  the  superstructure,  and  Jits 
buoyancy  is  secured  against  artillery  fire  by 
a  shot-proof  deck,  placed  several  f©et  below 
the  water-line.  The  water  itself  is  thus 
made  to  do  the  duty  of  defensive  armour, 
and,  by  a  combination  of  horizontal  plating 
in  the  deck,  and  of  immersion,  the  practical 
impregnability  of  the  fore  and  after  divisions 
is  insured.  The  portions  of  the  hull  which 
rise  above  this,  being  unplated  and  thus  lia- 
ble to  penetration  even  by  common  shells, 
are  not  on  that  account  altogether  unpro- 
teced.  In  their  case  the  protection  may  be 
said  to  assume  the  form  of  innate  practical 
indestructibility.  The  phrase  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  This  practical  indestructibili- 


ty consists  in  an  almost  certain  immunity  from 
destruction  in  any  probable  circumstances  of 
a  naval  action.  Over  the  shot-proof  deck, 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  water,  is  a 
second  deck,  and  the  intermediate  space  is 
divided  into  compartments.  Next  the 
ship's  sides  the  compartments  are  filled  with 
cork,  so  that  mere  penetration  by  shot 
would  not  greatly  impair  floating  power,  and 
'  inside  this  again  are  compartments  2  feet 
wide,  filled  with  layers  of  canvas  and  oak- 
um.' That  is,  '  shot-hole  stopping  mats' 
(such  as  are  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's  ships 
for  use  in  staunching  wounds  to  the  hull 
caused  by  artillery  fire  or  impact  of  a  ram 
bow,  and  which  have  to  be  placed  where  the 
damage  is  done)  are,  in  the  '  Inflexible,' 
kept  in  situ,  and  thus  are  sure  to  be  at  hand 
when  required.  It  is  held  that  the  number 
of  cells  filled  with  cork  is  so  great  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  can  be  neutralised  by  shells 
Avhich  Avill  probably  traverse  and  burst 
beyond  most  of  them,  thus  merely  piercing 
a  hole  and  not  blowing  out  the  enclosed 
buoyant  material.  The  height  of  the 
guns  above  water  when  the  ship  is  immersed 
to  what  is  termed  the  '  fighting  line,'  is 
eleven  feet ;  so  that  a  gun-platform  of  con- 
siderable elevation  is  obtained,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  tactical  defects  of  the  turret  sys- 
tem— difficulty  of  using  guns  with  effect 
from  the  lee  side,  or  that  inclined  towards 
the  enemy — is  remedied.  The  ordnance, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  King,  is  '  carried  and 
worked  on  the  new  and  remarkable  hydrau- 
lic system  which  has  hitherto  only  been 
tried  in  the  fore  turret  of  the  "  Thunder- 
er." '  He  also  tells  us  that  '  as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  "  Inflexible"  will  be  armed 
with  weapons  even  more  tremendous  than 
the  80-ton  guns,  this  has  been  held  in  view 
in  designing  the  ship ;  and,  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication, it  will  be  possible  to  mount  in  each 
of  her  turrets  a  pair  of  160-ton  guns.' 

Next  in  rank  to  the  '  Inflexible  '  come  the 
ships  of  the  '  Devastation'  class.  This  ship 
and  her  sister,  the  '  Thunderer, '  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  general  features,  and 
are  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  '  Dread- 
naught, '  '  a  modified  and  improved  "  De- 
vastation," on  a  larger  scale.'  The  latter, 
intended  originally  to  carry  25-ton  guns,  is 
now  armed  with  those  of  35  tons;  and  the 
'  Thunderer'  carries  two  of  the  last-named 
Aveight  in  one  of  her  turrets,  and  two  of  38 
tons  in  the  other.  The  turrets  are  plated 
with  armour  of  12  and  14  inches  thickness, 
and  the  breast-work  above  which  they  are 
raised  with  that  of  10  and  12  inches  thick. 
These  vessels  have  on  many  occasions  proved 
that  they  possess  sea-going  qualities  of   a 
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high'ordcr;  and  the  '  Devastation'  has  been 
cruising  for  about  five  years.  Ilcr  captain, 
after  a  long  cruise,  reported  that  slie  was 
'  perfectly  seaworthy,  wholesome,  and  com- 
fortable for  the  men  and  officers.'  In  shape 
and  appearance  tliese  extraordinary  craft 
differ  from  the  '  Victories '  and  '  Marl- 
borouglis  '  of  former  days  to  an  astonishing 
degree;  and  the  difference  may  be  equally 
observed  in  their  internal  arrangements. 
Thus,  in  tlie  '  Thunderer, '  the  '  motive 
power  of  the  ship  is  steam,  and  she  con- 
tains in  all  twenty-eight  steam  engines  and 
nine  boilers.'  Of  these  two  pairs  are  em- 
ployed to  propel  the  ship,  and  the  others  for 
subsidiary'  purposes,  such  as  turning  the 
turrets,  Avorkiug  the  hydraulic  gun  machin- 
ery, lioisting  shot  and  shell,  working  cap- 
stans, weighing  anchors,  pumping,  ttc. 

In  spite  of  the  heavj'  armament,  thick  plat- 
ing, and  proved  seaworthiness  of  the  turret- 
ships  of  the  class  just  described,  the  broadside 
system  has  not  been  displaced  by  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  '  has  proved  tenacious  of 
life,  and  fairly  liolds  its  own  against  the 
turrets.'  As  a  result  of  his  experience  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Secession,  a  distinguished 
American  officer  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  proper  plan  of  arming  ships  was  by 
combining  the  turret  and  the  broadside 
armaments.  .This  has  been  done  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  '  Tomoraire.'  That  ship  car- 
ries on  her  upper  deck  two  fixed  turrets,  in 
which  are  mounted  25-ton  guns,  revolving 
on  platforms,  and  arranged  to  fire  over  the 
top  of  the  armour,  and  be  lowered  under 
its  protection  after  having  been  fired  or 
whilst  being  loaded.  The  broadside  guns 
of  the  ship  are  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
tons  weight,  and  are  mounted  in  an  ar- 
moured battery  on  the  main  deck,  which  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  transverse 
bulkhead  '  to  localise  the  effect  of  shells  ex- 
ploding between  decks;'  in  the  foremost 
portion  of  this,  arranged  so  as  to  fire  right 
ahead,  the  two  heavier  guns  are  placed. 
In  the  'Alexandra,'  the  present  flag-ship  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  which  the  broadside 
system  is  said  to  liave  reached  '  a  hitherto 
unknown  perfection,'  there  are  two  central 
batteries,  one  above  the  other,  from  which  a 
complete  '  all-round '  fire  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  plan  upon 
which  the  ships  of  the  'Audacious  '  class  were 
designed;  but  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  since  the  construction  of  the  latter. 
The  upper  '  deck  casemate  contains  two 
'25-ton  guns  to  fire  ahead,  and  two  of  18 
tons  to  fire  astern,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  trained  upon  the  broadside. '  In 
the  lower  battery — divided  athwart  ships  as 
in  that  of  the  '  Temeraire' — there  are  eight 


of  the  lighter  nature  of  the  above-mentioned 
guns,  two  of  which,  in  the  foremost  divi- 
sion, can  be  fired  ahead.  This  vessel, 
though  a  broadside  ship,  can  thus  bring  to 
bear  upon  an  enemy  a  lieavy  bow  fire,  a 
still  heavier  fire  abeam,  and  a  not  inconsid- 
erable weight  of  metal  astern.  Both  of 
these  vessels  have  masts,  the  'Alexandra ' 
three  and  the  '  Temeraire  '  two.  The  '  brig 
rig '  of  the  latter  lias  probably  never  been 
applied  to  so  strange  a  purpose  as  the  equip- 
ment of  this  powerful  ironclad,  associated 
as  it  is  wuth  many  a  naval  officer's  recollec- 
tions of  the  dainty  craft  which  formed  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  squadrons  even 
since  the  Crimean  AVar. 

But  in  armoured  ship  design  we  meet 
with  a  still  more  recent  innovation  in  the 
occurrence  of  such  types  as  those  represented 
by  the  '  Shannon,'  at  present  in  tlie  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  '  Nelson'  and  the  '  North- 
ampton, '  preparing  for  the  pendant.  They 
arc  styled  '  armour-belted,'  and  are  specially 
intended  for  distant  cruising.  The  idea 
did  not  originate  in  this  country,  but  in 
Russia,  where  a  vessel  protected  on  this  sys- 
tem, the  'Duke  of  Edinburgh,'  AAas  built 
four  or  five  years  ago.  A  description  of 
the  plating  in  the  '  Shannon'  will  give  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  armour  is  applied.  It  '  is  limited  to  a 
belt  extending  round  the  vessel  at  the  water- 
line,  which  is  not  tapered  towards  the  bow 
as  usual,  but  ends  abruptly  60  feet  short  of 
it  at  an  armoured  bulkhead,  9  inches  thick, 
extending  across  the  vessel  at  this  point.' 
Before  this  bulkhead  the  armour  takes  the 
form  of  a  submerged  deck  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, sloping  towards  the  stem.  The  trans- 
verse partition  rises  to  a  Iieight  of  20  feet 
above  the  water-line,  and  has  a  kind  of 
epaulement,  or  flank  defence,  at  either  side, 
within  which  are  carried  two  heavy  guns  for 
bow  fire.  In  other  respects  the  ship  is  un- 
armoured,  and  the  broadside  guns  are  un- 
protected and  are  carried  on  the  upper  deck 
as  in  an  ordinary  corvette.  In  the  other 
two  vessels  the  plan  is  somewhat  similar; 
but  they  are  of  greater  size,  and,  the  guns 
being  mounted  on  the  main  deck,  more 
nearly  resemble  the  old  frigates.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  they  carry  also  upon  the  cov- 
ered deck  guns,  both  forward  and  abaft, 
protected  by  an  epaulement  arrangement 
somewhat  resembling  that  on  the  forecastle 
of  the  '  vShannon.'  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  describe  in  detail  the  remaining  classes 
of  armoured  ships  belonging  to  our  fighting 
force.  The  designations  of  many  of  them 
will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.  The  ac- 
counts  above  given   will,    we   hope,    make 
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clear  to  our  readers  what  the  qualities  are 
with  which  the  naval  architect  of  the  present 
day  tries  to  endow  a  man-of-war  construct- 
ed to  take  part  in  a  battle. 

We  have  now  to  give  a  general  summary 
of  our  effective  strength  in  these  powerful 
components  of  a  navy,  and  compare  the 
result  with  that  at  the  disposal  of  foreign 
governments.  By  carefully  examining  the 
list  of  ships  ready,  or  that  will  be  soon 
made  so,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that,  omitting  all  the  Avooden  ironclads  ex- 
cept the  '  Pallas  '  and  '  Research,'  the  tur- 
ret ships  '  Scorpion  '  and  '  Wivern  '*  and  the 
'  Vixen'  and  '  Viper,'  we  might  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks  have  at  sea  or  stationed 
to  protect  important  ports  the  following 
vessels:  Fiv^e  turret  and  thirteen  broadside 
ships  of  the  first  class;  three  belted  cruisers; 
eleven  turret-ships  of  different  design;  ten 
broadside  ships  of  the  old  type;  two  wood- 
en central  battery  cruisers.  We  have  ex- 
punged from  the  list  of  the  navy  in  the 
above  estimate  several  ships  with  both  iron 
and  wooden  hulls,  which  would  certainly  be 
considered  effective  in  most  foreign  services. 

The  longest  list  of  French  ironclads  with 
which  wa  have  met  is  that  given  in  *  Die 
Marine'  (pp.  589-90),  and  which,  includ- 
ing all  vessels — evjcn  the  '  Gloire,'  the  first 
of  armoured  ships — those  building,  those  of 
the  obsolete  type,  and  four  gun-boats  of  less 
than  300  tons  displacement,  amounts  to 
sixty.  Of  these  not  less  than  thirty-five, 
more  than  one  half,  are  of  wood,  and  twenty- 
five,  or  not  far  short  of  half,  were  built  pre- 
vious to  1866 — i.e.  more  than  twelve  years 
ago — and,  in  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
war-ship  constructioii  within  that  time,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  considered  as  being 
scarcely  up  to  the  level  of  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  built  here  and  elsewhere  more 
recently.  In  the  list  of  our  iron-hulled  ships 
in  the  same  work  (p.  586)  only  eleven  are 
carried  back  to  the  same  date.  That  ships 
of  a  type  and  date  which  in  England  would 
probably  be  considered  antiquated,  are  still 
deemed  woi-thy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  effi- 
cients in  France,  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  'Annce  Maritime  '  (p.  119),  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  consisted  of  five  cuirasses 
de  premier  ran(j,  and  two  cuirasses  de  deux- 
ihne  rang,  all  of  wood,  and  of  which  one  only 
is  of  more  recent  date  than  1865,  would  seem 
to  establish.  Of  the  insufficiency  of  this  mate- 
rial to  meet  the  demands  on  fighting  vessels 
of  the  present  day  the  French  constructors  are 
of  course  fully  aware,  as  is  proved  by  all  the 
ships  lately  launched  and  those  at  present 


*  This  ship,  however,  is  at  this  moment  re- 
ported as  fitting  for  the  pendant. 


on  the  stocks  being  of  iron,  or,  as  Mr. 
White  has  told  us,  of  steel.  Now,  if  we 
applied  to  the  French  list  the  same  process 
of  elimination,  in  the  case  of  old  or  wooden 
ships,  that  we  did  to  our  own,  the  effective 
totals  would  show  an  important  disparity. 
Against  what  appears  to  us  a  fair  computa- 
tion, about  fifty-one  British  vessels  afloat  or 
building,  we  should  have  to  set  off  certainly 
less  than  half  the  number  of  French  ships 
with  iron  hulls  and  of  modern  date.* 

With  what  we  have  said  of  our  own  heavy 
fighting  ships  we  may  compare  a  French 
account  of  one  of  the  largest  and  newest 
vessels  built  in  France.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  vessel — the  '  Redoubtable  ' — we 
find  in  Mr.  King's  volume,  '  Steel  has  been 
employed  for  the  frames,  beams,  deck- 
plating,  bulkheads,  plating  behind  the  ar- 
mour, and  the  inner  bottom.' 

'  Of  all  the  French  ships  launched  in  1876, 
the  "  Redoubtable,"  an  armoured  ship  with 
a  central  battery,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful.  Begun  in  August  1873,  from  plans 
by  M.  de  Bussy,  this  vessal  of  the  first  rate 
was  launched  at  L'Orient  on  September  18, 
1876.  She  measures  330  feet  in  length,  64^ 
feet  beam,  and  43  feet  in  hold.  Her  displace- 
ment is  8,796  tons.  The  double-bottom  system 
has  been  adopted,  and  steel  entsrs  largely  into 
her  construction  ;  the  side  of  the  hull  only  is 
of  thin  iron  ;  the  decks  are  shell-proof.  Two 
half-turrets,  projecting  .beyond  the  ship's 
sides,  and  each  armed  with  two  guns,  allow  of 
fire  ahead  and  astern.  No  ship  has  yet  been 
covered  with  armour  of  such  resistance  as  hers. 
The  engines  and  boilers  are  protected  by  iron 
sides  of  13f  inches,  and  the  battery  by  plates 

of  9^   inches TJie  fore   part  is 

armed  with  a  gigantic  spur  of  wrought  iron 
weighing  thirty  tons.  .  .  .  The  engines, 
manufactured  at  Creusot,  can  develoj)  an 
effective  horse-power  of  6,000,  and  propel  the 
ship  at  a  speed  of  14  knots.  .  .  .  The  ar- 
tillery of  the  "  Redoubtable"  consists  of  four 
guns  of  37  cm.  bore  (21|  tons  w^eight)  in 
the  battery,  two  of  same  size  in  the  turret 
on  deck,  and  two,  also  27  cm.,  chase-guns, 
forward  and  aft,  under  the  topgallant,  fore- 
castle, and  poop.  There  are  also  four  14  cm. 
guns  (weight  52^  cwt.)  on  the  broadside 
on  the  quarter-deck. '  ('  Annee  Maritime, '  p. 
175.) 

Leaving  such  ships  as  the  '  Inflexible  '  and 
'  Thunderer  '  out  of  the  question,  Ave  see 
that  the  broadside  ship  'Alexandra  '  carries, 
as  against  the  eight  2 2 -ton  guns  of  the  '  Re- 
doubtable,' two  25-ton  guns  and  ten  18-ton, 
and  has  12-inch  armour  at  the  water-line  and 
8-inch  on  the  batteries,  and  has  actually 
attained  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

*  We  have  excepted,  of  course,  the  small 
French  vessels  and  gunboats,  as  wo  have  our 
own  '  Scorpion'  and  '  Vixen'  classes. 
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The  rapid  progress  of  tlie  German  navy, 
a  progress  which  was  sketched  in  this  Jour- 
nal not  long  ago,*  and  the  recent  date  of 
the  most  important  vessels  constructed  for 
it,  render  it  worthy  of  a  prominent  place 
amongst  foreign  fleets.  In  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  armoured  vessels  given  in  '  Die  Marine' 
(pp.  584-5),  hut  two  are  noted  as  being 
wood-built,  and  but  the  same  number  as  of 
more  remote  construction  than  IPGG.  The 
*  Konig  Wilholm,'  originally  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Sultan's  Government,  is  still 
the  largest  on  the  list,  her  displaccTuent  be- 
ing slightly  in  excess  of  the  'Alexandra.' 
Against  the  12-inch  plating  and  15-knot 
speed  of  the  latter  she  can  show  only  8- 
inch  as  her  thickest  armour,  and  14f  knots 
as  her  highest  speed.  Her  armament  is 
made  up  of  eighteen  13-ton  and  five  9-ton 
Krupp  guns.  Her  greater  leng-th  and  single 
screw  must  render  her  manauivring  powers 
inferior  to  those  of  the  'Alexandra.'  The 
most  important  ships  flying  the  German  flag 
are  undoubtedly  the  '  Kaiser  '  and  '  Deutsch- 
land, '  built  on  the  Thames  and  launched  in 
1874.  They  are  285  feet  long,  being  in  that 
respect  the  same  as  the  '  Temerairc,'  and 
their  beam  is  nearly  equal  to  hers.  The  dis- 
placement tonnage  of  the  English  ship,  how- 
ever, is  14  per  cent,  greater.  Her  structural 
arrangements  also  render  her  much  more  se- 
cure against  undcr-water  injury.  The  German 
vessels  seem  to  have  no  fore-and-aft  parti- 
tion dividing  the  great  central  compart- 
ments, the  size  of  which,  if  filled  with  water, 
is  enough  to  endanger  the  safety  of  most 
ships.  In  the  '  Temeraire,'  the  '  engine 
and  boiler  rooms  are  divided  in  tAvo,  as  in 
other  recent  twin-screw  ships,  by  a  longi- 
tudinal bulkhead,  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  entry  of  water  in  case  of  injury  from 
rams  or  torpedoes. '  The  ordnancef  UKninted 
on  board  the  '  Dcutschland'  and  her  sister 
ironclad  consists  of  eight  174-ton  Krupps 
and  one  9-ton;  the  'Tcmeraire,'  as  we  have 
seen,  carries  four  25-ton  guns  and  four 
18-ton. 

The  statistics  of  the  German  armoured  navy 
which  we  have  before  us  differ  materially. 
Mr.  King  gives  a  list  of  thirteen  vessels,  the 
'  Annec  Maritime'  of  eleven.  In  both  cases  the 
armourcil  gunboats  of  small  size  are  omitted. 
Brommy  and  Littrow,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  a  tabulated  statement  of  sixteen  larger 
craft  and  eight  gunboats.  On  their  list, 
however,  there  are  three,  said  to  be  building, 

*  See  '  Edinburrrh  Review,'  No.  295  :  'Growth 
of  the  German  Naval  Power.' 

f  Kinjr  (p.  150)  says  the  20  cm.  ffiin  weiglia 
'  about  22  tons,'  and  the  22  cm.  '  about  18  tons.' 
The  wcijjhts  we  jrive  in  the  text  are  from  the 
Bemi-ofRcial  '  Marine- Almanacli,'  p.  33. 


which  have  not  yet  had  names  given  to 
them;  and  though  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  names  given  by  those  authors  and 
those  which  we  find  in  the  American  report, 
we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  tak- 
ing thirteen  as  the  correct  number,  and  in 
considering  the  three  unnamed  vessels  as  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  their  being 
at  sea  before  a  year  or  two  has  elapsed.  Of 
this  number  the  '  Hansa  '  and  '  Trinz  Adal- 
bert '  are  noted  as  wood-built,  and  the  latter 
was  launched  prior  to  1806.  The  heaviest 
gun  carried  by  four  of  the  above  thirteen 
ships  is  the  21  centimetre  piece  of  9  tons. 
The  possession  of  the  heaviest  guns  yet 
put  on  board  ship,  or  indeed  yet  produced, 
gives  to  the  navy  of  Italy  a  special  import- 
ance at  a  time  when  prodigious  weapons 
and  extraordinary  thickness  of  plating  are 
essential  features'of  man-of-war  etticiency. 
The  w^ork  of  reorganising  her  army  has  not 
caused  Italy  to  neglect  her  navy.  '  The 
changes  and  improvements  in  all  branches  of 
administration  and  industry, '  says  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Xavy,  '  force 
themselves  on  the  observation  of  any  one 
acquainted  with  Italian  ports  and  cities  in 
past  years.  The  spirit  of  advancement  and 
progress  is  seen  to  advance  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  navy.'  Of  the  seventeen 
armoured  ships  belonging  to  it,  which  the 
latest  list  we  have  seen  gives  as  the  total, 
two,  the  '  Italia  '.  and  '  Lepanto, '  are  hardly 
begun,  and  cannot  well  be  ready  for  sea  in 
less  than  two  years;  a  third,  the  '  Dandolo,' 
is  still  unfinished,  but  is  not  far  off  comple- 
tion. After  this  vessel  and  her  already  fin- 
ished and  tried  sister,  the  '  Duilio,'  the 
heaviest  Italian  ironclads  arc  four  of  wood, 
of  which  the  oldest  was  launched  in  1869 
and  the  newest  in  1873.  Two  carry  one 
25-ton  Armstrong  gun,  and  six  18-toii  guns 
apiece;  and  two,  six  of  the  latter  and  two 
of  12  tons  each.  Their  thickest  plating, 
we  find  from  Mr.  King's  list,  is  6  inches, 
and  maximum  speed  10  knots.  The 'Affon- 
datore,'  a  turret-ship  built  in  1869,  though 
at  present,  we  believe,  in  commission,  and 
attached  to  the  permanent  squadn^n,  in  size, 
plating,  and  armament  is  not  very  much  the 
superior  of  our  own  '  Scorpion'  and  '  AVi<'- 
ern,'  Avhich  we  have  hesitated  to  admit  to  a 
place  amongst  our  availal)le  force.  Eight  of 
the  remaining  vessels,  in  no  case  carrying 
heavier  ordnance  than  that  of  12  tons,  are 
more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  have  a 
speed,  in  some  instances,  as  low  as  8  knots. 
The  '  Duilio'  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
vessels  yet  designed,  and  is  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  which  have  yet  been  to  sea.  She 
is  longer  and  narrower  than  the '  Inflexible,' 
and  her  displacement  is  about  500  tons  less. 
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Her  hull  is  built  of  iron  and  steel  on  the 
cellular  system.  The  armour  of  the  central 
portion  is  22  inches,  that  of  the  English  ves- 
sel is  24  inches  in  the  thickest  plates;  the 
Italian  ship's  turrets  are  covered  with  19 -inch 
armour,  the  '  Inflexiblc's'  Avith  solid  plates 
of  IS  inches,  and  an  inner  plate  of  1  inch. 
The  100-ton  guns  of  the  '  Duilio'  fire  pro- 
jectiles of  2,000  and  2,500  pounds  weight. 
The  81 -ton  gun's  projectiles  weigh  1,700 
pounds.  The  greatest  energy  developed  by 
the  Italian  gun  was  33,000  foot-tons,*  the 
greatest  by  the  English  weapon  30,000.  \  M. 
Marchal,  the  eminent  French  naval  architect, 
whose  criticisms  of  our  armoured  ships  have 
in  general  been  sufficiently  unfavourable  to 
lead  to  a  '  national  error  ' — akin  to  the  '  per- 
sonal error  '  of  astronomical  observers — be- 
ing imputed  to  him,  in  his  estiinate  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  world,  gives  to  the 
'  Inflexible'  a  figure  of  merit  of  100,  and 
to  the  '  Duilio'  92  only. 

The  authors  of  the  'Annee  Maritime'  re- 
mark, '  that  if  we  were  to  judge  the  Aus- 
trian navy  by  its  effective  materiel  only  we 
should  have  to  rank  it  amongst  the  minor 
powers.  But  the  compactness  of  its  organ- 
isation, and  especially  the  attainments  of  its 
officers  and  the  discipline  of  its  crews, 
award  it  a  superior  rank.'  The  work  of 
naval  improvement  has  proceeded  in  that 
country  as  briskly  as  amongst  its  neighbours. 
The  authorities  have,  says  Mr.  King,  '  paid 
dearly  for  the  error  of  building  wooden  ar- 
moured ships.'  Of  a  total  of  eleven  which 
appears  in  the  seini-official  'Almanach'  (p. 
81) — two  small  Danube  monitors  being  left 
out  of  consideration — five  are  of  timber,  and 
three  of  a  date  anterior  to  1866.  The  Im- 
perial constructors  have,  however,  taken  the 
remarkable  step  of  rebuilding  several  of 
these  wooden  hulls  and  replacing  the  perish- 
able material  with  iron.  The  success  of  this 
experiment — for  which  a  certain  official 
apology  has  been  put  forward — has  not  yet 
been  established.  The  most  important  ship 
is  the  '  Tegethoff, '  still  returned  as  building. 
She  is  to  have  a  central  divided  battery, 
somewhat  like  the  '  Temeraire's, '  which  is 
to  project  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Reed  spoke  of  her  in  1876  as  '  a  very  pow- 
erful ship  indeed,  with  armour  of  apparently 
about  13  to  14  inches  thick,  and  with  a 
concentrated  battery  of  six  11 -inch  Krupp 
guns,  each  weighing,  I  presume,  about  27 
tons.'  M.  Marchal  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  '  TegethofE, '  and  places  her  immediately 
above  both  the  '  Alexandra  '  and  the  '  Teme- 
raire  '   in    his  list   of   fighting  ships.     The 
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'  Custozza, '  the  ship  next  in  rank  to  the 
'  Tegethoff, '  is  armed  with  1 7-^-ton  Krupp 
guns,  and  has  9:^-inch  for  her  thickest 
water-line  armour.  She  is  placed  by  M. 
Marchal  below  the  French  ships '  Friedland' 
and  '  Ocean,'  above  which  he  ranks  the 
Enghsh  '  Sultan,'  '  Hercules,'  and  '  Nelson.' 
Spain  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  years  of  internal  disorder  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  take  minute  notice 
of  her  navy  of  eleven  ironclads,  with  which 
she  is  nominally  credited;  fourara  building, 
four  of  those  finished  are  of  wood,  and  two 
were  launched  more  than  twelve  years  ago. 
Of  Turkey  of  course  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Still  there  remains  Russia  to  be  considered. 
Not  one  amongst  the  leading  fleets  of  the 
world  presents  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  its  real 
efficiency.  We  cannot,  in  its  case,  do  as  we 
might  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  elimi- 
nate the  whole  armoured  force  as  obsolete  or 
imfit  for  service  at  sea;  nor  can  we  seriously 
consider  the  whole  of  its  long  list  as  really 
valuable  in  a  naval  war.  No  country  has  ex- 
hibited a  greater  originality  in  war-ship  de- 
sign than  Russia;  the  circular  ships  and  the 
belted  cruisers  are  in  general  attributed  to 
the  invention  of  her  constructors;  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  '  Peter  the  Great, ' 
and  a  few  less  important  vessels,  her  iron- 
clad force  seems  chiefly  intended  for  defen- 
sive warfare.  She  has,  on  the  whole,  adopt- 
ed Avhat  we  may  term  the  '  Baltic  system,' 
which  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  have 
alike  adhered  to.  Her  navy  list  is,  in  fight- 
ing ships,  principally  filled  with  those  of  a 
moderately  powerful  character,  Avhich  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  they  are  almost 
exclusively  destined  for  employment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  own  shores.  The 
'  Sevastopol '  and  '  Petropaulovsk, '  built  of 
wood  anterior  to  1866,  and  carrying  guns  of 
9  tons,  and  armour  of  3|-  and  4^  inches, 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  excused  fiom  the 
sentence  which  in  oi;r  own  service  has  been 
passed  upon  vessels  of  the  '  Caledonia  '  type. 
Even  the  belted  cruisers,  of  which  there  are 
two,  do  not  carry  heavier  ordnance  than  that 
just  mentioned,  whilst  our  '  Shannon '  is 
armed  with  pieces  of  twice  the  weight.  The 
'  Peter  the  Great '  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  vessels  that  fly  the  en- 
sign of  the  Czar.  She  and  the  '  Minin  '  are, 
says  Chief -Engineer  King, '  the  only  two  ves- 
sels on  the  list  which  approach  the  modern 
standard  of  efficiency.'  We  are  also  told 
by  him  that  the  former's  '  horse-power  and 
speed  are  represented  to  be  equal,  and 
her  armour  and  battery  superior  to  those 
of  the  "  Devastation,"  '  which  ship  in  design 
and  size  she  closely  approaches.  Her  guns  are 
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40-tons  weigflit,  against  the  English  vessels 
of  35;  and  probably  on  that  account  M. 
Marchal  places  her  above  both  that  turret- 
ship  and  the  '  Thunderer. ' 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  the  fore- 
going lengthened  review  of  the  armoured 
fleets  of  Europe,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  what  our  actual  and  our  re- 
lative strength  is.  The  grand  total  of  all  the 
armour-plated  ships  built  for  the  European 
navies  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a 
million  tons,  nearly  one-third  of  which  had 
been  for  the  British  service,  counting 
to  January  187G.  Since  that  date,  by 
purchase,  we  have  added  considerably  to  our 
own  strength,  and  have  concurrently  re- 
duced the  foreign  total.  The  result  of  our 
comparison  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  that 
we  think  it  could  be  easily  shown  that,  for 
serious  engagements  (using  the  old  phrase, 
to  take  a  place  in  the  '  line  of  battle'),  we 
have  ready  or  nearly  ready  a  fleet  of  power- 
ful, admirably  constructed,  and  recently  de- 
signed vessels,  to  which  the  most  careful  se- 
lection from  all  the  squadrons  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  could  not  produce  a  superior. 
AVe  have  credited  all  sides  alike  with  a 
similar  condition  of  efliciency  in  that  im- 
portant element  of  a  fighting  ship's  value — 
boiler  power.  But  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume 
that  in  no  navy  in  the  world  are  the  boilers 
of  ships  in  so  fair  a  state  as  in  our  own;  in 
none  have  so  many  been  replaced,  and  in 
none  have  more  care  and  more  money  been 
expended  in  renewing  those  time  has  ren- 
dered inefficient.  Let  this  factor  enter  into 
our  calculation,  and  we  believe  the  truth  of 
the  position  we  advance  can  be  still  more 
convincingly  demonstrated. 

Looking  at  the  naval  forces  of  the  world, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  war  we  have  to  face 
three  contingencies — the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing powerful  squadrons  in  combined  actions, 
of  guarding  our  coasts,  and  of  protecting 
our  sea-borne  commerce.  The  examination 
of  our  own  and  other  fleets  will  have  shown 
us  how  far  we  are  provided  with  the  mate- 
riel answering  to  the  first  demand.  To  us 
it  seems  established  that,  so  long  as  we 
maintain  our  present  relative  position,  our 
line-of -battle  fleets  will  remain  as  completely 
masters  of  the  seas  as  they  did  after  the 
culmination  of  our  triumphs  amid  the  glo- 
ries of  Trafalgar.  For  this  essential  point 
in  a  great  naval  policy  we  have  at  least  pro- 
vided. There  are,  of  course,  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  it  which  are  far  fiom 
unimportant,  such  as  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  our  officers,  the  discipline  of  the 
crews,  the  efficiency  of  our  naval  artillery, 
and  the  tactical  expertness  of  our  chiefs. 
These,  we  fear,  cannot  receive  such  cheer- 


ing answers;  but  still  even  here  we  have 
vastly  improved  and  continue  improving 
still;  and  it  is  not  so  much  that  in  any  one 
of  them  we  are  inferior  to  other  nations,  as 
that  we  have  scarcely  attained  the  level 
which  the  powerful  creations  of  our  archi- 
tects placed  at  our  disposal  have  rendered 
necessary  and  fitting. 

The  result  of  these  facts  is  that,  if  we 
should  be  engaged  in  a  naval  war,  offensive 
attempts  against  our  coasts  on  a  great  scale 
are  not  likely  to  be  attempted.  A  squad- 
ron of  such  ships,  as  we  could  without  much 
difficulty  equip,  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  outlets  from  the 
^gean,  another  the  Baltic,  and  a  third  rid- 
ing in  the  English  Channel,  would,  under 
almost  every  imaginable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, place  us  in  a  position  to  defy 
any  extensive  threatening  of  our  shores. 
Isolated  attempts  against  them  may  possibly 
be  made;  and  to  provide  against  them  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  force  detailed  for  coast 
defence.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge  from  the  experience  of  modern  wars 
— wars  made,  that  is,  within  the  second  half 
of  the  present  century — the  weaker  of  two 
maritime  combatants  withdraws  his  heavier 
vessels  within  the  shelter  of  his  fortresses. 
Each  of  the  opposing  sides  may,  as  in  the 
Adriatic  in  18(36,  at  first  and  before  the 
shock  of  battle  has  supplied  a  test,  be  disin- 
cUned  to  admit  its  inferiority  to  the  enemy. 
An  accidental  encounter,  or  one  undertaken 
to  allay  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  al- 
lies, may  thus  be  brought  on;  but  on  the 
whole  we  may  repose  confidence  in  the  view 
that  in  a  war  with  England  the  enemy's  line- 
of -battle  ships  would  be  found  covered  by 
his  fortress'  guns. 

This  imposes  a  new  duty  upon  our  fleet  if 
we  are  to  capture  or  destroy  that  of  our  en- 
emy, as  the  aim  should  be,  and  not  merely 
neutralise  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  strug- 
gle. Such  an  operation  as  the  reduction  of 
a  considerable  maritime  fortress  is  one  which 
the  recent  progress  of  the  art  of  war  has  in- 
tensely complicated.  New  weapons  have 
been  placed  by  science  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fence, against  which  the  assailants  have  had 
but  little  chance  of  experimenting  in  actual 
conflict,  and  indeed  fcw_ opportunities  of  de- 
vising counteracting  agencies.  The  method 
of  attacking  powerful  fortifications  with 
ships  has  scarcely  been  approached,  even  in 
theory,  since  the  great  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  naval  warfare.  If  tactical  ques- 
tions in  general  have  not  been  sufticicntly 
attended  to,  this  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected;  and  if  we  have  to  undertake  such 
an  operation  it  will  be  the  crucial  test  of 
modern  naval  power.     AVc  are  not  likely 
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again  to  see  ignorance  carried  so  far  as  it 
was  by  tlie  defenders  of  Sebastopol,  who,  in 
their  complaisance,  at  a  single  blow  destroy- 
ed their  fleet  and  permanently  injured 
their  harbour,  and  saved  that  trouble  to 
their  enemy.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  see  the 
I'ash  experiment  of  October  24,  1854,  re- 
peated, when  a  squadron,  then  composed  of 
wooden  ships,  went  in  to  draw  the  fire  of 
tremendous  land  batteries.  So,  until  this 
phase  of  naval  tactics  receives  more  earnest 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
it,  nothing  but  a  series  of  successes  on  land 
will  effect  the  permanent  diminution  of  the 
naval  strength  of  an  enemy  whose  harbours 
are  strongly  fortified  by  art  or  by  nature. 

This  will  induce  the  necessity  of  engaging 
in  another  class  of  operations  which,  if  not 
so  glorious,  are  at  all  events  as  trying  as  any 
which  can  occupy  a  navy.  These  are  the 
military  blockade  of  ports  in  Avhich  an  en- 
emy's fighting  ships  have  taken  refuge. 
Numbers  of  light  cruisers  are  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  commercial 
blockade,  as  activity  rather  than  fighting 
power  is  what  is  wanted.  But  to  shut  up 
securely  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  foe  we 
must  station  outside  their  anchorage  forces 
Avhich  must  be  superior  to  them.  The  es- 
cape of  a  fleet  from  a  weakly  blockaded  port 
would,  in  all  probability,  hav^e  consequences 
important  beyond  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  released  ships.  They  would,  for 
some  time  at  least,  be  free  to  operate  in  rear 
of  our  blockading  squadrons;  supplies  would 
be  at  their  mercy;  and  the  cruisers,  closing 
commercial  harbours  on  the  neighbouring- 
coasts,  would  be  driven  away.  This  aspect, 
which  a  campaign,  if  protracted,  is  not  un- 
likely to  assume,  shows  us  that  the  number  of 
line-of-battle  ships  sufficient  to  give  us  the 
command  of  the  sea  is  not  of  itself  enough 
to  enable  us  to  maintain  it  long,  so  that  the 
possession  of  a  merely  equal  number  to  that 
which  our  enemies  can  equip  must,  to  be 
permanently  useful,  be  capable  of  continu- 
ous reinforcement! 

The  defence  of  our  own  shores  will  not 
be  entirely  provided  for  by  sweeping  from 
the  high  seas  opposing  fleets.  To  leave 
them  Avithout  a  specially  constituted  guard 
would  be  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  make  every 
effort  to  harass  us  by  isolated  attacks.  The 
great  forts  which  form  a  line  of  defence 
round  many  of  our  Government  ports  might, 
and  probably  would,  prove  formidable 
enough  to  keep  off  any  but  a  large  fleet.  But 
there  is  more  than  one  rich  commercial  town 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  on  which  an  enter- 
prising enemy  might  well  risk  an  attack. 
Defective  mobility  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,   proved  an  inherent  characteristic  of 


coast-defence  vessels,  which  must  be  thickly 
armoured,  heavily  armed,  and  capable  of 
being  manoeuvred  in  shallow  water.  This 
renders  it  necessary  that  each  point  to  be 
protected  should  never  be  without  its  own 
defensive  force.  But  from  this  too  the 
strons'er  navy  derives  still  .Greater  strength. 
Combmation  might  array  agamst  us  sea- 
going fleets  nearly  as  powerful  as  our  own; 
the  difference  of  a  few  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  the  scenes  of  naval  engage- 
ments on  the  ocean  may  bring  no  great 
strain  upon  the  tenacity  of  a  maritime  alli- 
ance in  opposition  to  us,  but  which  one 
among  the  confederates  will  send  from  his 
own  shores  his  monitors  and  gunboats  to 
shield  the  harbours  of  an  ally  ?  In  this  re- 
spect a  future  contest  would  find  us  opposed, 
not  to  the  forces  of  combined  powers,  but 
to  individual  members  of  the  alliance  only. 
Our  strength  in  purely  defensive  vessels  is 
not  inconsiderable.  Of  ironclads  the  num- 
ber incapable  of  other  service  is  not  large, 
but  in  this  there  is  a  manifest  advantage. 
But  those  Avhich  we  do  possess  may  be 
seconded  by  an  array  of  small  iron  gunboats, 
carrying  each  a  heavy  gun  on  Mr.  Rendel's 
system,  to  Avhich  no  other  power  can  show 
anything  approaching  an  equal  force.  The 
German  armoured  gunboats  of  the  'Wespe  ' 
class,  displacing,  as  they  do,  1,000  tons, 
and  drawing  nearly  10  feet  of  water  (3.1 
metres),  Avith  an  estimated  speed  of  1  knot 
less  than"our  '  Cyclops  '  and  her  sisters,  can 
only  be  considered  inferior  to  the  latter,  and 
a  squadron  of  them  Avould,  in  flexibility, 
fall  below  one  composed  of  such  craft  as  our 
'  Comet '  when  manoeuvring  amid  the  shoals 
and  narrows  so  common  on  the  seaboard. 
Including  those  to  Avhich  names  have  not 
yet  been  allotted,  eight  of  these  gunboats, 
ready  or  building,  appear  upon  the  German 
NaAy  List. 

Interference  Avith  the  sea-borne  commerce 
of  an  enemy  must,  for  this  country,  be  ahvays 
one  of  those  tAvo-edged  Aveapons  of  offence 
Avhich  are  liable  to  Avound  the  Avielder's 
hand.  The  direction  in  Avhich  its  employ- 
ment Avould  be  likely  to  inflict  most  damage 
upon  an  opponent  Avould  lie  in  the  commer- 
cial blockade  of  his  chief  places  of  import. 
Yet  the  effect  of  blockade  upon  the  general 
course  of  a  war,  noAv  that  land  communica- 
tion is  so  perfect,  Avould  be  infinitely  less 
than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  Avar.  As 
Avas  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  in  October, 
1876,  '  the  blockade  even  of  great  inlets 
like  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  or  the  Seine,  Avould 
simply  have  the  effect  of  turning  this  course 
of  trade  to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Maes. '  The 
one  Avar  in  Avhich,  since  the  introduction  of 
steam,   the   system  of   blockade   has   been 
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tried  upon  a  great  scale  is  that  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America. 
Yet,  in  that  case,  land  communication  be- 
tween the  blockaded  country  and  neutral 
states  being  practically  non-existent,  the 
numerical  strength  found  necessary  for  the 
blockading  squadrons  was  enormous.  Heavy 
ships  fit  for  the  line  of  battle  are  not  very 
useful  for  blockading  mercantile  ports; 
and  in  this  fact  we  may  perceive  that 
another  important  element  of  maritime 
power  lies  within  our  reach.  The  bulk  of 
the  American  squadrons  was  composed  of 
steamers  hired  or  purchased  fn^m  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  The  total  number  of  steam 
vessels  under  the  British  flag  being  about 
equal  to  tw'o-thirds  of  the  whole  steam  ship- 
ping of  the  world,  we  should  have  at  our 
disposal  the  means  of  selecting  such  a  block- 
ading fleet  as  has  never  yet  been  seen. 

The  protection  of  our  own  trade  is  in 
general  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
duties  \vhich  the  navy  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform  during  war.  There  can  be  no 
■doubt,  dependent  as  the  country  has  become 
upon  imports  from  abroad  for  its  subsist- 
ence, that  no  more  important  service  could 
be  imposed  upon  our  naval  forces.  The 
wide  extent  of  our  ocean  commerce  in  itself 
involves  excessive  vulnerability.  AVe  have, 
in  consequence,  demanded  of  our  construct- 
ors that  they  should  supplv  us  with  a  class 
of  vessel  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work.  The 
number  of  cruisers  which  have  been  turned 
out  may  be  regarded  as  large,  since  Mr. 
King  divides  them  '  into  seven  or  eight  classes 
or  types. '  In  his  opinion,  '  the  first  essential 
clement  of  power  in  an  unarmoured  cruising 
man-of-war  of  the  present  day  is  speed, 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
overtake  or  escape  from  any  vessel  on  the 
ocean,  as  circumstances  may  require.'  Even 
of  those  of  older  date,  in  which,  according 
to  him,  we  have  been  followed  by  the  French 
naval  architects  even  in  their  defects,  he  as- 
serts that  '  they  are  faster  than  the  cruising 
ships  of  any  other  navy;  besides  which  they 
arc  reputed  to  be  excellent  sea  boats,  and 
fast  under  sail,  and  they  are  armed  with 
rifled  guns,  some  of  which  are  of  heavy  cali- 
bre.' Two  things,  independently  of  the 
efticiency  of  the  war  navy,  have  tended 
greatly  to  diminish  the  dangers  to  our  ocean 
trade  since  we  were  last  engaged  in  a  war 
with  a  Western  Power.  The  immense  in- 
crease in  our  steam  shipping,  and  the  gradual 
transfer  to  it  of  the  foreign  commerce 
which  formerly  employed  so  vast  a  fleet  of 
sailing  vessels,  have  considerably  lessened 
the  liability  of  merchantmen  to  capture. 
The  'Alabama's '  depredations  were  almost 
exclusively  upon  sailing  ships,   and  it  was 
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the  flag  which  flew  over  vessels  of  that  de- 
scription w  Inch  she  and  her  one  or  two  con- 
sorts are  said  to  have  driven  from  the  seas. 
The  diflferent  fate  which  befell  scores  of 
steam  blockade  runners,  deliberately  trving 
to  burst  through  the  lines  of  United  States 
men-of-war  which  on  the  arcs  of  several 
concentric  circles  crowded  the  access  to  the 
southern  seaports,  shows  what  the  improved 
ocean  steamers  produced  in  increasing  num- 
bers in  this  country  may  hope  for  in  a  future 
war.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  agree- 
ment into  which  we  and  other  European 
states  have  entered  by  the  declaration  of 
l*aris  has  secured  our  sea-borne  commerce 
from  many  of  the  dangers  to  which  in  for- 
mer wars  it  lay  exposed.  That  portion  of 
it  which  may  not  l)e  transferred  to  neutral 
flags  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  priva- 
teers. AVhen  our  naval  officers  and  the 
mercantile  world  are  fully  aware  of  the  real 
effect  of  the  Declaration,  it  will  be  as  popu- 
lar as  a  couple  of  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be 
the  reverse.  Prize-money,  which  may  be 
hoped  for  from  the  capture  of  defenceless 
merchant-ships,  fell  but  in  scanty  portions 
to  the  crews  of  the  great  fleets  which  fought 
on  '  the  first  of  June, '  at  the  Nile,  or  at 
Trafalgar.  Whilst  the  privateersman  and 
the  independent  cruiser  grew  wealthy  on 
the  spoils  of  war,  the  majority  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's officers  and  men  were  worn  out  with 
watching  Villeneuve  or  Gantheaume;  and 
their  hard-won  captures  were  divided  into 
too  many  '  shares  '  to  form  of  themselves  an 
adequate  reward  for  the  hardships  and  risks 
of  a  long  blockade.  '  It  is  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  properly  so  called,  that  naval 
war  must  be  carried  on.'*  The  duty  of 
protecting  commerce  by  the  navy  will  there- 
fore be  principally  confined  to  keeping  open 
the  great  ocean  highways,  and  to  preserving 
freedom  of  access  to  the  coaling  stations 
which  stud  them.  Stronglv  fortified  as  many 
of  these  are,  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  intO' 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  is  not  powerful, 
upon  the  sea. 

The  present  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  has, 
without  doubt,  made  it  more  than  usually 
interesting  to  investigate  the  question — In. 
what  way  can  a  great  naval  power  best  wage 
war  against  a  military  power  having  no  ships- 
at  sea,  and  a  limited  extent  of  coast  ?     The 
difficulty  of  answering  this  question  is  in-  • 
creased  when  we  are  considering  the  case  of 
possible  war  with  an  emj)ire  which  lias  nO' 
mercantile  marine,  but  little  maritime  trade, 
and  whose  coasts,  limited  in  extent,  are  in 
some  parts  of  the  year  inaccessible  from  ice. 
From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
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hold  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that  our  ex- 
isting fleet  will  ever  be  called  to  fight  a 
general  naval  action,  because  there  is  no 
fleet  in  existence  in  a  condition  to  meet  it  on 
the  high  seas,  and  it  would  req^iire  a  very 
extraordinary  and  improbable  hostile  combi- 
nation to  array  such  a  fleet  against  us.  In  this 
respect  the  change  in  our  naval  tactics  is  as 
complete  as  the  change  in  the  build  of  our 
vessels  and  the  size  of  our  guns.  For  simi- 
lar reasons  we  hold  any  serious  attempt  to 
attack  and  invade  these  islands,  or  any  Brit- 
ish possessions,  from  the  sea  as  wholly  chim- 
erical. As  far  as  the  necessities  of  defence 
are  concerned  we  feel  perfectly  secure.  But 
to  carry  on  war  with  effect  we  require  the 
navy  to  be  available  for  offensive  operations; 
and  in  this  respect,  too,  we  have  consider- 
able advantages.  In  addition  to  the  power 
of  blockade,  we  have  the  means  of  choosing 
our  point  of  attack  wherever  it  suits  us,  and 
the  greater  the  circumference  of  the  enemy's 
dominions,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
tecting them.  In  the  case  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia, our  operations  might  extend  or  alternate 
from  Finland  or  the  Neva  to  Archangel  or 
to  Vladivostock,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Sea, 
as  they  did  in  1855.  But  here  the  changes 
we  have  described  in  the  structure  and  force 
of  the  British  fleet  ought  to  produce  far  more 
considerable  results  than  Avas  possible  in  the 
Crimean  War,  There  are  probably  but  few 
fortifications  in  existence  which  could  sustain 
the  fire  of  our  largest  modern  guns,  even 
from  a  distance  Avhich  would  leave  the  ship 
in  security,  and  there  are  not  many  guns 
mounted  in  foreign  batteries  which  would  be 
formidable  to  ironclad  ships.*  Either  these 
enormous  armaments  are  comparatively  use- 
less, or  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  and 
especially  of  naval  sieges  are  totally  changed. 
On  land,  we  believe,  there  is  no  example  of 
a  siege  battery  brought  into  the  field  at  all 
comparable  in  power  to  the  naval  batteries 
of  our  ships.  Indeed,  the  thing  is  impossi- 
ble, for  neither  the  ordnance  nor  the  ammu- 
nition could  be  transported  to  the  scene  of 

*  The  Chief  of  the  United  States'  Enfjineers 
says,  ill  a  remarkable  passage  quoted  by  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  Bridge  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  E.E.  Institute  : — 

'  The  parapets  and  traverses  of  earth  and  sand 
jnust  be  three  or  even  four  times  as  thick  and 
massive  as  they  were  to  resist  the  armament  of 
lifteen  years  ago.  Where  the  parapets  of  earth 
were  ten  feet  in  thickness,  now  they  must  be 
'forty  feet.  Guns  that  were  formerly  dragged 
with  ease  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  placed 
in  position  overnight,  are  now  supplanted  by 
armaments  of  such  huge  masses  that  they  can- 
not be  lifted  without  hydraulic  power,  and  be- 
fore such  works  could  be  improvised  the  enemy 
in  his  ironclads  \vill  have  accomplished  all  he 
desired.' 


action.  A  ship  alone  supplies  the  means  of 
moving  such  guns  and  placing  them  in  any 
position  where  she  can  float.  No  doubt,  if 
the  work  attacked  were  provided  with  supe- 
rior weight  of  guns,  and  the  ships  were  with- 
in range,  the  attack  must  fail.  But  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  old  artillery  mounted 
in  the  coast  defences  of  foreign  countries 
would  prove  quite  ineffective  against  the 
heavy  guns  of  our  ships  and  against  the  ships 
themselves.  We  have  found  that  to  be  the 
case  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  have  re- 
newed the  whole  armament  of  those  fortress- 
es at  a  vast  expense.  How  many  states  of 
the  Continent  have  done  the  same  on  their 
far  more  extensive  works  of  defence  ? 
Wherever  a  great  superiority  of  metal  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  and  the  assailing 
vessels  are  protected  by  armour,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  attack  ought  to  succeed. 
Of  course,  the  moment  the  enemy's  fire  is 
overmastered,  the  point  is  gained.  This,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  problem  which  the  mod- 
ern navy  would  have  to  solve  in  the  event  of 
this  country  being  engaged  in  offensive  oper- 
ations; and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  energy,  science,  and  skill  which 
have  been  manifested  in  the  reconstruction 
and  armament  of  the  British  Navy  in  time 
of  peace  would  be  displayed  in  the  effective 
use  of  these  great  resources  in  time  of  war. 


Art.  IX. — Metnoirsof  Viscount  Melbourne. 
By  W,  M,  ToRRENs,  M,P.  2  vols,  8vo. 
London  :  1878. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  no  claim  to  an- 
cient lineage  or  illustrious  descent.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Matthew  Lamb,  the 
second  son  of  a  prosperous  solicitor  at  South- 
well, in  Nottinghamshire,  Avho  died  in  1735, 
leaving  a  considerable  property  divided  be- 
tween his  two  sons.  In  1740  Matthew  had 
the  good  fortune  to  espouse  Charlotte  Coke, 
sister  and  heiress  presumptive  of  her  broth- 
er, Avho  had  been  one  of  old  Mr,  Lamb's 
principal  clients,  A  large  estate  acquired 
by  Peniston,  the  brother  of  the  Southwell 
solicitor,  in  the  profession  of  a  conveyancer, 
was  settled  in  strict  entail  upon  his  two 
nephews,  George  Coke  dying  unmamed 
at  an  early  age,  the  estates  of  Melbourne  and 
Melton  Mowbray  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lamb,  with  remainder  to 
her  son  Peniston.  Matthew  himself,  who 
had  increased  his  large  fortune  by  successful 
practice  at  the  bar,  entered  Parliament,  was 
created  a  baronet,   and  purchased  the  fine 
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estate  of  Brocket  in  Hertfordshire  from  the 
representatives  of  Sir  Thomas  Winninjfton. 
Sir  Matthew  died  at  the  acre  of  sixty-four, 
leaving  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  mil- 
lion. Within  a  year  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  who  had  risen  in  the  Church  to  be 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  also  departed  this 
life,  bequeathing  his  property  to  his  nephew, 
the  youthful  baronet.  Thus,  by  a  series  of 
improbable  accidents,  more  like  the  plot  of 
a  bad  novel  than  the  occurrences  of  real  life, 
the  grandson  of  a  country  attorney  became  a 
great  landed  proprietor  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  gentlemen  in  England. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Sir  Peniston 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  soon  took  a 
foremost  place  among  the  brilliant  women 
of  that  day.  But  she  was  more  than  a 
woman  of  fashion:  she  was  clever,  ambi- 
tious, and  adroit,  notwithstanding  that  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  in  a  well-known  anecdote, 
seems  to  represent  her  as  a  fool: — '  Lady 
Melbourne  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
adjusting  her  feathers  in  the  glass;  says  she, 
"  Lord!  they  say  the  stocks  will  blow  up — 
that  will  be  very  comical."  '*  Sir  Penis- 
ton's  marriage  was  soon  followed  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Melbourne  of  Kilmore,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan. 

The  future  Prime  Minister,  like  his  fortu- 
nate grandsire,  was  a  second  son.  He  was 
born  in  17V9,  nine  years  after  his  elder 
brother  Peniston,  and  at  an  early  age  seems 
to  have  been  destined  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  his  family 
had  been  raised.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
his  nineteenth  year  while  he  was  resident  at 
Cambridge.  His  academical  career  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  obtaining  the  declamation 
prize.  But  he  turned  away  from  mathe- 
matics with  dislike,  while  he  evinced  at  this 
early  age  the  predilection,  which  he  retained 
through  life,  for  a  study  almost  equally  dry 
and  barren — the  theological  controversies  of 
the  early  fathers.  He  took  his  degree  and 
quitted  the  university  in  1799;  but  before  en- 
gaging in  the  study  of  the  law  William  Lamb 
was,  by  his  mother's  desire,  received  as  a 
pupil  into  the  house  of  Professor  Millar,  of 
Glasgow,  with  a  high  recommendation  for 
ability  and  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Lord  Lauderdale.  He  attended  the 
professor's  lectures  on  history  and  law  for 
two  successive  winters,  at  the  same  time 
studying  metaphysics  under  Mylne,  and  tak- 
ing a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Collegiate  Debating  Club.  In  1804,  when 

*  Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  63,  Cunningham's  ed. 


he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  William 
Lamb  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  the  period 
between  his  leaving  Scotland  and  assumption 
of  the  robe  had  not  been  altogether  devoted 
to  the  study  of  law.  Society  must  needs 
present  attractions  to  the  gay  and  handsome 
son  of  a  woman  of  fashion;  and  many  of 
those  precious  hours  which  are  passed  by 
future  judges  and  chancellors  in  the  dingy 
offices  of  pleaders  and  conveyancers  were 
squandered  by  our  student  at  Carlton  Hou33 
and  other  places  very  different  from  the  aus- 
tere seclusion  of  the  temple.  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  he  qualified  himself  punc- 
tually for  his  profession:  he  ate  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  term  dinners  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  due  time  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Choosing  the  Northern  Circuit,  lie 
attended  the  Lancashire  sessions,  and  by  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Scarlett  obtained  one  of  those 
complimentary  briefs  which  are  usually 
given  to  young  barristers  of  good  connexions. 
Encouraged  by  such  unexpected  success, 
Lamb  declared  his  intention  of  being  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  sessions.  But  he  came 
no  more,  and  never  again  put  on  wig  and 
gown.  Within  a  few  weeks  his  elder 
brother,  Peniston,  died  unmarried,  and  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  became 
heir  to  a  peerage  and  a  great  estate. 

The  loss  of  his  first-born  son  at  an  age 
when,  from  the  congeniality  of  taste  and 
temper,  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  had 
ripened  into  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, was  a  blow  from  which  Lord  Melbourne 
never  recovered.  He  had  reached  the  con- 
fines of  old  age  with  little  or  no  experience 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  now  he 
was  suddenly  bereft  of  the  heir,  the  friend, 
and  counsellor,  in  whom  all  his  worldly 
hopes  and  interests  had  long  been  concen- 
trated. Lady  Melbourne,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  reconciled  to  a  dispensation  which 
brought  forward  her  favourite  child  from 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  younger  son 
to  the  near  prospect  of  a  peerage  and  a  great 
estate.  The  old  lord,  though  not  insensible 
to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  William,  could 
never  promote  him  to  the  place  in  his  con- 
fidence and  aifections  which  Peniston  had 
occupied.  Lord  Melbourne  showed  this 
feeling,  indeed,  in  a  marked  and  character- 
istic way.  Though  a  wealthy  and  liberal 
man  in  money  matters,  he  refused  to  con- 
tinue to  AVilliam  the  allowance  which  he  had 
thought  suitable  to  his  eldest  son.  Peniston 
had  received  from  his  father  5,000/.  a  yejir; 
William's  allowance  was  fixed  at  2,000/. 
Nor  could  all  the  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties of  Lady  Melbourne  change  this  reso- 
lution. The  allowance  of  2,000/.  a  year, 
however,   could  hardly  be  considered    nig- 
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gardly  for  a  young  unmarried  man,  whatever 
his  father's  rent-roll  may  have  been.  In 
other  respects,  if  not  in  this  particular,  Lord 
Melbourne  did  all  which  his  son  could  reas- 
onably expect.  He  was  released  from  the 
necessity  of  following  his  profession;  a  seat 
in  Parliament  was  procured  for  him,  and  his 
father's^  houses  both  in  town  and  country 
were  his  home.  Ilis  marriage  Avith  Lady 
Caroline  Ponsonby,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  soon  followed. 

By  this  connexion  with  a  great  Whig 
family  Mr.  Lamb  entered  Parliament  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Opposition.  He 
was  returned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1806,  and  took  his  seat  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  termi- 
nated the  long  exile  of  the  Whigs  from 
place  and  power.  But  the  new  Cabinet 
found  their  return  to  office  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  Like  the  fatal  Ministry 
of  1784,  the  Ministry"  of  1806  was  founded 
on  a  coalition.  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Howick  found  them- 
selves associated  with  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
up  to  a  recent  period,  had  been  the  princi- 
pal colleague  of  the  late  Minister;  with  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  had  been  his  creature;  with 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Tory  Chief  Justice, 
and  with  Mr.  Windham,  who  had  renounced 
Whig  principles  when  the  old  Opposition 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  country, 
wasted  by  a  disastrous  and  lingering  war, 
had  no  heart  for  domestic  politics,  and 
failed  to  welcome,  in  the  heterogeneous 
combination  which  succeeded  the  powerful 
and  coherent  rule  of  the  departed  Minister, 
a  return  of  the  old  English  party  to  power. 
While  the  country  was  indifferent  the  Court 
hardly  cared  to  disguise  its  hostility  to  the 
new  Government,  which  was  again  indirectly  , 
assailed  and  discredited  by  and  through  the 
connexions  of  the  Tory  placemen,  Avho  ffiled 
every  department  of  the  public  service. 
The  great  name  of  Mr.  Fox  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  administration;  but  even  the 
lustre  of  that  name  had  been  dimmed  by 
time  and  political  adversity.  With  a  dimin- 
ished following  Mr.  Fox  had,  for  some  time 
j^^st,  relaxed  a  vain  struggle  against  power, 
and  had  more  and  more  withdrawn  to  the 
lettered  ease  Avhich  was  more  congenial  to 
the  tastes  of  his  advancing  years  than  the 
turmoil  of  opposition.  Yet,  reluctant  as  he 
was  to  be  drawn  from  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Fox  did  not  hesitate  at  the  call  of  duty  to 
resume,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-two 
years,  the  foremost  place  in  public  life. 
But  it  was  too  late.  His  life  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  some 
Avarning  symptoms  appeared,  and  these  were 


accelerated  by  the  cares  of  office  and  the 
exhausting  duties  which  attach  to  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  foi'ced 
to  give  up  attending  in  Parliament  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  on  September  7, 
a  fcAV  months  after  the  death  of  his  great 
rival,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fox  Avere  carried  to 
the  grave. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  their  posi- 
tion, the  Government  dissolved  Parliament 
in  the  autumn  of  1806,  and  on  the  assem- 
bling of  the  ncAvly  elected  House  in  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Lamb  was  chosen  to  move  the  Ad- 
dress. He  seems  to  have  discharged  this 
task  pretty  much  as  it  is  usually  performed. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  call  to  mind  one  instance 
in  Avhich  a  parliamentary  reputation  has 
been  founded  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
when  the  genius  of  the  orator  is  confined 
within  measured  lines.  The  Grenville  Min- 
istry fell  to  pieces  Avithin  a  year  of  its  for- 
mation. Having  no  root  in  Parliament 
or  in  the  country,  after  lingering  about 
tAvelve  months  it  fell  before  an  insult  Avhich 
the  king  Avas  advised  he  could  put  upon  it 
with  impunity  and  success. 

The  ncAV  Minister  Avas  Mr.  Perceval,  a  Nisi 
Prius  barrister  Avith  a  second-rate  practice, 
Avho  had  been  a  law  officer  in  the  Addington 
Administration.  Perceval  was  a  sharp  fall 
from  Pitt,  and  a  considerable  decline  even 
from  Addington ;  but  an  appointment  Avhich 
in  these  days  Avould  have  been  greeted  Avith 
a  shout  of  derision  from  one  end  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  other,  Avas  received 
in  1807  Avith  perfect  indifference,  and  Mr. 
Perceval  might  have  remained  Prime  Minis- 
ter until  the  great  Revival  of  1830,  had  not 
his  career  been  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  a 
fanatic.  The  occasion  upon  which  the 
Grenville  Ministry  had  been  turned  out  was 
the  demand  by  the  king  that  they  Avould  not 
only  abandon  a  certain  measure  for  the  par- 
tial relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  but 
that  they  Avould  give  him  a  Avritten  under- 
taking never  again  to  mention  the  Catholic 
question — a  pledge  Avhich  his  Majesty  Avell 
kncAV  that  no  Whig  statesman,  no  man  of 
honour,  could  for  a  moment  entertain. 
There  Avas  no  need  to  exact  such  a  pledge 
from  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon,  the 
staunch,  uncompromising  foes  of  religious 
liberty.  But  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  held 
very  different  sentiments,  that  they  gave 
their  support  to  an  administration  founded 
on  the  principle  of  exclusion. 

As  soon  as  the  neAv  Ministry  had  taken 
their  seats,  Mr.  Brand  moA-ed,  in  reference 
to  the  recent  event,  a  declaratory  resolution 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  constitu- 
tional  ministers  to  restrain  themselves   by 
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any  pledge  from  offorintr  sucli  advice  to  tlie 
Crown  as  tbey  may  think  necessary  for  the 
public  service,  Mr.  Lamb  seconded  the 
motion  in  a  speech  which  his  biographer 
describes  as  resembling  '  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  a  letter  from  Verax  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  Times  "  when  everybody  is  out  of  town.' 
The  short  and  imperfect  note  of  which  tlie 
reporting  of  that  day  consisted  hardly  justi- 
fies this  contemptuous  opinion;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  tluit  in  dealing  with  such  a  self- 
evident  proposition  a  young  man  should  in- 
dulge in  constitutional  platitudes  very  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons. 
However,  the  speech  seems  to  have  attracted 
no  attention,  although  the  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  minority.  Mr. 
Lamb  addressed  the  House  occasionally  dur- 
ing subsequent  sessions,  and  sometimes  not 
without  approbation;  but  oji  the  whole  he 
failed  to  estabUsh  a  place  in  that  fastidious 
assembly;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  1812, 
having  sat  in  Parliament  six  years,  he  was 
content  to  retire,  whether  from  weariness  or 
despair,  or  both.  Domestic  troubles,  too, 
had  by  this  time  come  upon  him.  The 
bright  promise  of  his  marriage  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  aber- 
rations which  made  the  name  of  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  painfully  notorious.  The  sole  off- 
spring of  this  unfortunate  union,  the  heir  to 
a  hitherto  fortunate  race,  was  hopelessly  im- 
-becile  both  in  mind  and  body.  The  world  of 
fashion  and  pleasure  could  offer  little  consola- 
tion to  a  man  of  Mr.  Lamb's  tastes  and  talents 
for  the  loss  of  domestic  peace,  and  failure  in 
public  life.  lie  found  in  literature  the  re- 
source which  neither  fashion  nor  politics 
could  supply,  llis  reading,  which  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  scanty,  now  extended 
to  branches  of  knowledge  not  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  research.  His  favourite 
study,  strangely  enough  for  a  man  of  his  edu- 
cation and  habits,  was  religious  controversy 
and  the  works  of  the  old  fathers.  Like 
other  thoughtful  men,  Lamb  was  probably 
not  so  happily  formed  as  to  be  able  to  find 
refuge  from  doubt  in  dogmatism,  but  neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  sought  in  the 
wranglings  of  media;val  priests  and  logi- 
cians a  solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  life. 
It  was  a  matter  of  taste,  like  the  fancy  for 
old  china  or  dried  beetles. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years  Mr.  Lamb 
re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  the  close  borough  of  Portarlington, 
and  in  the  following  year  for  I'eterborough, 
which  had  been  long  represented  by  his 
grandfather  and  uncle.  He  joined  the  party 
of  \vhat  in  these  days  would  be  called  the 
advanced  Liberals,  headed  by  Lord  Althorp. 
The  Opposition  had  for  some    years  been 


nominally  led  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  sensible 
and  U{»right  man,  but  without  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  a  party  leader.  The  consequence 
had  been  that  the  Whigs,  under  his  direction, 
had  fallen  into  the  disorganisation  which  is 
the  tendency  of  a  defeated  party.  Yet,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  1817,  it  was  not 
found  easy  to  replace  him.  If  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  oratorical  power  were  the 
principal  qualifications  for  the  post,  there 
was  one  man  who  must  have  been  elected 
by  acclamation.  That  man  was  lirougham. 
But  Brougham  was,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  party,  pronounced  unfit  to 
be  its  chief,  and  the  choice  ^ell  upon  Mr. 
Tierney,  a  gentleman  with  no  political  con- 
nexion {\nd  no  commanding  ability,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  ready  tongue  and  handy  in  de- 
bate. But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Tierney  that  he  failed  to  consolidate  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  times  were  out  of  joint.  In  1817  the 
prospects  of  the  party  seemed  hopeless. 
Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  dispersion  of 
the  Ministry  of  '  The  Talents;'  Perceval  had 
been  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  son  • 
of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  gentleman  through 
whose  secret  agency  the  Court  had  for  many 
years  managed  the  party  called  the  King's 
Friends,  which  had  undermined  so  many 
administrations.  For  his  services  in  this 
capacity  Jenkinson  had  been  rewarded  by 
an  earldom,  to  which  his  son  succeeded  in 
1808.  Lord  Liverpool,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  head  of  the  (Tovernment,  had  held 
high  office  under  Addington,  I'itt,  and  Per- 
ceval. Though  never  a  distinguished  states- 
man, and  without  any  pretension  to  oratory. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  a  sensible  man,  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  public  business,  and  es- 
pecially of  commercial  affairs.  Under  his 
auspices  the  Government  jogged  on  for  some 
years. 

At  the  close  of ^  the  great  war  in  1815, 
there  were  some  ominous  movements.  The 
artificial  prosperity  caused  by  the  Avar  having 
collapsed,  there  was  great  distress  through- 
out the  country,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
want  the  people  eagerly  listened  to  the 
teachers  who  told  them  that  the  Government 
was  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and 
the  oppression  of  the  many.  Yet  these 
doctrines  would  have  had  little  effect  had 
they  not  been  founded  in  some  measure  up- 
on fact.  It  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  compare  the  state  of  England  in  1816 
with  that  of  France  in  1789,  but  the  griev- 
ances of  the  English  people  differed  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree  from  those  of  the 
French  nation.  There  was  no  forced  labour 
in  this  country;  the  upper  classes  were  not 
avowedly  exempt  from  the  public  burdens; 
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nor  were  the  higlier  offices  in  the  public 
service  exclusively  appropriated  to  those 
classes.  But  the  Poor  Law,  which  in  its 
conception'  was  just  and  generous,  was  so 
worked  'as  to  keep  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion virtually  in  a  state  of  bondage;  taxation 
weighed  unfairly  on  the  labouring  people, 
and  their  daily  bread  was  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords  and  farmers.  Ty- 
rannical laws  stifled  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion,  and  prerogative  judges 
punished  with  exemplary  rigour  any  man 
who  ventured  to  complain.  All  this  had 
been  submitted  to  with  dogged  patience  by 
a  people  sujak  in  ignorance,  and  against 
whom  all  the  avenues  to  knowledge  were 
strictly  closed.  But  at  length  the  cruelty 
and  stupidity  of  this  system  became  ex- 
posed, and  a  wild  cry  for  reform  burst  from 
the  great  centres  of  population,  A  pamphlet 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  written 
by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, with  so  much  point  and  spirit  as  to  be 
attributed  by  Canning,  whom  it  attacked, 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of 
'  Junius, '  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel; 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  being  committed  to  New- 
gate on  his  admission  of  the  authorship,  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  hour.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  colleague  of  Mr,  Hobhouse  in 
the  representation  of  Westminster,  was  soon 
after  tried  and  convicted  on  an  ex  officio  in- 
formation for  a  seditious  libel  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  reprobating  the  Manchester  mas- 
sacre. At  the  ensuing  general  election, 
Burdett  and  Hobhouse,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  call  themselves  Radical  Reformers, 
were  again  returned  for  Westminster,  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr,  George  Lamb,  though 
he  received  the  support  of  the  Tories,  being 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  The  AVhigs, 
as  a  party,  had  never  supported  extensive 
plans  of  parliamentary  reform.  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Lambton 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  party  upon  this 
question,  and  the  popular  suffrage  recom- 
mended by  the  members  for  Westminster 
was  considered  too  wild  and  extravagant  for 
serious  consideration. 

AVhile  the  people  out  of  doors  were 
eagerly  demanding  a  reform  in  the  represen- 
tation as  the  first  step  towards  better  gov- 
ernment, the  question  excited  so  little  inter- 
est in  Parliament  that  a  moderate  pro- 
posal by  a  member  so  prominent  as  Mr. 
Lambton  hardly  gave  rise  to  a  languid  de- 
bate in  a  thin  House;  while  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
motion  for  household  suffrage,  which  was 
far  more  in  accordance  with  public  opinion, 
was  so  little  regarded  that  the  Government 
•were  content  to  leave  the  member  for  West- 


minster to  be  answered  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Lamb.  The  author  of  these  volumes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Opposition  were  justified  in 
neglecting  this  question  while  public  opinion 
was  immature.  We  venture,  however,  to 
doubt  whether  the  argument  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  inaction  Avas  so  '  plain  and 
unanswerable'  (vol.  i.  p.  165)  as*  Mr.  Tor- 
rens imagines.  No  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  bestowed  a  thought  upon  this 
matter  in  1821  could  fail  to  see  that  the 
representative  system  must  be  remodelled 
upon  lines  more  or  less  broad  before  the 
country  could  be  governed  on  the  principles 
he  approved,  and  we  cannot  think  the  party 
acted  wisely  in  leaving  this  vital  question 
to  the  uncertain  growth  of  public  opinion 
without  any  guidance  or  encouragement. 
Meanwhile  the  Tory  Government  itself  was 
imdergoing  a  gradual  process  of  reform.  " 
The  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who,  from 
their  genius  and  knowledge,  were  most  con- 
spicuous, entertained  liberal  views  upon 
questions  of  religious  freedom  and  commer- 
cial polic}^  ]\Iany  of  the  Whigs,  especially 
the  younger  members  eager  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  firm  believers  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith  and  the  school  of 
economists,  drew  towards  Canning  and  Hus- 
kisson.  Mr.  Lamb  was  one  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  stricter  members  of  the  party, 
was  thus  led  astray;  and  when  the  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry  left  the  undisputed  ascen- 
dency to  Canning,  Lamb  was  invited  by 
Lord  Liverpool  to  join  the  administration. 
It  is  a  notable  proof  of  Lamb's  failure  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Canning  and 
Huskisson,  Avith  every  disposition  to  serve 
him,  could  obtain  for  him  the  offer  of  only 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  Ministry,  A  man 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  five-and-forty, 
the  heir  to  a  great  estate,  and  supported  by 
a  Avide  political  connexion,  might  fairly 
have  aspired  to  the  Cabinet  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  parliameritary  experience. 
But  such  an  idea  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  himself  or  to  his  friends.  Lamb,  hoAV- 
ever,  declined  the  offer, 

Mr.  Torrens  gives  abundant  extracts  from 
Lamb's  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  printed  report  of  a  speech  is  a  very 
imperfect  criterion  of  its  success.  Some  of 
the  finest  oratorical  compositions,  such  as 
the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Macaulay,  have 
been  far  less  effective  than  speeches  Avhich 
Avill  hardly  bear  the  test  of  print.  Mr.  Fox 
used  to  say  that  a  speech  Avhich  read  well 
Avas  a  bad  speech.  Himself  the  most  poAver- 
ful  debater  that  ever  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons,  nearly  all  the  force  and  fire  of 
his  eloquence  disappear  in  the  process  of 
translation  to  paper.     The  stately  and  splen- 
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did  declamation  of  Pitt,  in  like  manner, 
shrinks  into  tameness  and  verbosity.  We 
know,  indeed,  of  only  two  instances  in 
which  the  report  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
speech.  _  The  beautiful  langnajje  of  Mr. 
Cannincj  is  hardly  less  pleasant  to  read  than 
it  was  to  hear,  and  the  nervous  idiomatic 
English  which  carries  Mr.  Brisxht's  elo- 
quence home  to  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  his  audience  is  fairly  reflected  in 
print.  Mr.  Lamb's  speeches  read  as  well  as 
Mr.  Pitt's  or  Mr.  "\Vindliam's;  they  are 
well-finished,  sensible  essays,  but  they  were 
not  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1824  Avas  a  very  different 
assembly  from  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1878.  The  county  representation  remains 
substantially  the  same.  It  was  then,  as 
now,  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  land-owners.  The  close  boroughs  of 
the  unreformed  Parliament  were  also,  for 
the  most  part,  appendages  to  the  estates  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors.  A  few  of 
these  seats  were  rented  by  men  of  wealth 
and  1)V  lawyers  on  their  preferment,  who 
had  no  other  access  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  boroughs  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  connexions  of  the  great  territorial 
lords.  The  prevailing  belief  that  the  close 
boroughs  aiforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
introduction  to  public  life  of  young  men  of 
promise  has  very  little  foundation.  Clever 
young  men  without  family  or  fortune  were 
regarded  as  political  adventurers  who  were 
to  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  rather  than 
brought  in,  and  in  the  rare  instances  when 
a  candidate  of  this  class  was  brought  in  it 
was  more  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  the  private  interests  of  his  patron  than 
on  public  grounds.  The  sessions  of  the 
unreformed  Parliament  were  short,  the 
questions  were  few,  and  the  debates  were 
generally  confined  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  two  recognised  parties.  A  high 
standard  of  speaking  was  thus  maintained, 
and  it  rarely  happened  that  a  man  wanting 
in  station  or  culture  ventured  to  address  the 
fastidious  and  exclusive  audience.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  changes  which  half  a 
century  has  produced.  The  great  assembly 
still  attracts,  as  it  ever  must  attract,  the 
highest  order  of  ability;  and  its  foremost 
members  may,  at  this  day,  compare  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  predecessors. 
But  its  composition  is  radically  altered. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  urban  constitu- 
encies has  transferred  the  balance  of  power 
from  the  territorial  to  the  popular  side,  and 
instead  of  a  select  chamber  we  have  a  con- 
gress  in    which    every    interest    and    every 


opinion  can  find  a  voice.  The  business  of  the 
reformed  Parliament  has  been  doubled,  and 
its  session  is  prolonged  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  A  crowd  of  deb;*ters,  urged 
by  ambitious  and  exacting  constituencies, 
compete  for  the  Speaker's  eye;  and  a  style 
savouring  of  the  platform  and  the  town 
council,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerat- 
ed in  the  unreformed  House,  is  accepted  as 
a  convenient  medium  for  the  discussion  of 
the  many  important  matters  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  regenerated  Legislature. 
The  House  of  Commons,  being  now  thrown 
open  to  everybody,  does,  in  fact,  conq)rise 
many  more  of  the  class  indiscriminately  stig- 
matised as  political  adventurers  than  it  ever 
did  under  the  close  system;  but  we  nmst 
admit  that  the  tests  of  scholarship  and  taste 
are  less  regarded  by  the  free  elector  than 
they  were  by  the  arbitrary  patron. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  some  of 
the  leading  Whigs  lost  their  seats  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sui)port  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  Lamb  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  an  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the  borough 
was  defeated  by  the  superior  address  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe.  In  the 
following  year  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool oflEered  Canning  the  opportunity,  Avhich 
he  promptly  seized,  of  becoming  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  old  Tory  members  ofthe  Gov- 
ernment, headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve 
under  him.  To  repair  this  formidable  de- 
fection, Mr.  Canning  had  recourse  to  the 
Opposition;  and  some  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers, undeterred  by  the  failure  of  former 
coalitions,  consented  to  join  him.  But  the 
uncompromising  Whigs,  like  the  staunch 
Tories,  refused  to  be  parties  to  this  ques- 
tionable connexion.  The  vehemence  of 
Brougham,  who  was  the  contriver  of  this 
combination,  carried  with  him  Lord  Lans- 
doAvne,  Lord  Holland,  and  Tierney;  but 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  Lambton,  Hob- 
house,  and  the  heirs  of  the  houses  of  Bed- 
ford and  of  Fitzwilliam  stood  aloof.  William 
Lamb,  whose  attachment  to  the  Liberal 
party  had  been  always  somewhat  loose,  was 
won  over  by  the  blandishments  of  Canning, 
and  accepted  the  important  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  Canning  died  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1827,  and  the  Coalition  Government 
fell  to  pieces  under  the  feeble  hands  of  his 
successor  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
few  months  of  office  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  test  Mr.  Lamb's  capacity  for  administra- 
tion; but  these  volumes  contain  abundant 
evidence  of  his  assiduity  in  endeavouring 
to  comprehend  those  mysterious  questions 
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wMcli  have  perplexed  so  many  Englishmen 
who  have  set  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Irish  politics. 

We  now ,  approach  the  time  when  the 
long  and  weary  reign  of  Toryism  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  In  the  year  1828  the 
last  Tory  Minister  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs.  It  was  reserved  for  its  most  illus- 
trious member  to  put  an  end  to  the  great 
party  which  had  governed  England,  almost 
Avithout  interruption,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. A  true  patriot,  though  a  bad  states- 
man, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1829, 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Catholics 
rather  than  risk  another  rising  in  Ireland; 
but  in  1830  he  failed  to  see  that  the  choice 
was  between  reform  and  revolution.  The 
famous  eulogy  on  the  House  of  Commons 
with  which  the  Prime  Minister  opened  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign,  and  his 
determination  to  resist  every  change,  not 
only  sealed  the  fate  of  his  own  government, 
but  rendered  it  impossible  ever  again  to 
construct  a  government  on  the  old  Tory 
lines.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed 
away  since  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's administration;  and  during  that  time, 
with  short  intervals  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  in  power.  And  dur- 
ing those  intermittent  periods  when  the  party 
Avas  out  of  office  Liberal  principles  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  any  interrup- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws,  and  established  free 
trade  on  an  extended  basis.  Lord  Derby 
carried  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and 
the  present  Administration,  though  com- 
paratively inactive,  is  at  least  not  reactionary. 

The  more  moderate  section  of  Canning's 
Administration  consented  to  remain  in  office 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  Lamb, 
after  some  hesitation,  took  the  same  course. 
The  Whig  members  of  the  late  Government, 
Lords  LansdoAvne  and  Carlisle,  Spring  Rice, 
and  Mackintosh,  retired;  and  in  joining  his 
political  fortunes  Avith  such  men  as  Huskis- 
son.  Grant,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord 
Dudley,  Avho,  however  distinguished,  had 
never  belonged  to  the  AVhig  connexion. 
Lamb  took  a  step  which  shoAved  little  regard 
for  party  ties.  Lamb  Avas,  in  fact,  the  only 
nominal  Whig  Avho  held  office  under  the 
Duke;  even  those  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Avho  Avere  in  no  sense  Whigs,  but  had 
Liberal  inclinations,  soon  found  it  impossible 
to  serve  under  a  chief  Avho  Avould  tolerate  no 
political  free  thinking.  An  occasion  soon 
arose.  A  Avretched  little  borough  had  been 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  the  Cabinet  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  constituency  instead  of 


disfranchising  it.  An  amendment  having 
been  moved  to  transfer  the  franchise  from 
the  delinquent  borough  to  the  great  town  of 
Birmingham,  it  Avas  supported  by  Huskisson 
and  his  friends.  The  result  Avas,  though 
not  until  after  some  humiliating  negotiation, 
that  Huskisson  resigned;  he  Avas  folloAved  by 
every  member  of  the  Liberal  section  of  the 
Ministry,  and  their  places  Avere  filled  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  party.  Two 
eventful  years  succeeded.  In  1829  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  Avhich  had  so  long  been 
denied  to  reason  and  justice,  was  hastily 
conceded  to  menace  andAdolence.  In  1830 
the  French  Revolution  precipitated  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform.  The  Duke's 
Administration  survived  their  declaration 
against  reform  about  a  fortnight,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Grey  Avas  at  the 
head  of  a  Liberal  Government  founded  on 
the  broad  basis  of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and 
Reform.  In  this,  the  most  important  ad- 
ministration of  modern  times.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  appointed  to  the  most  responsible 
department.  The  Home  Office,  though  its 
chief  ranks  first  among  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  is  not  often  coveted  by  Ministers  of 
the  highest  mark.  It  is  generally  best  filled 
by  a  country  gentleman  of  good  sense,  with 
a  sufficient  aptitude  for  business;  but  in 
1830  the  country  Avas  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  tumult.  The  middle  classes  had  organ- 
ised associations  for  the  purpose  of  reform; 
Avhile  the  labouring  population  Avere  lifting 
their  hand  against  capital  and  property. 
The  pent-up  grievances  of  long  years  had 
suddenly  broken  forth,  and  a  false  step  on 
the  part  of  Government  might  have  caused 
an  insurrection.  In  these  circumstances 
Lord  Grey  selected  for  the  Minister,  to 
whose  sagacity  and  prudence  the  safety  of 
the  nation  Avas  more  immediately  to  be  en- 
trusted, a  gentleman  who  had  had  little  ex- 
perience of  office,  and  Avhose  reputation  was 
rather  that  of  a  man  of  fashion  than  a  states- 
man. But  Lord  Grey's  experience  had 
taught  him  that  good  sense  Avas  a  quality  far 
more  valuable  in  a  Minister  than  genius  or 
eloquence.  The  history  of  this  country 
affords  examples  of  men  of  a  high  capacity 
for  legislation,  and  great  poAver  of  argu- 
ment, who  have  utterly  failed  Avhen  a  prac- 
tical question  had  to  be  decided,  and  have 
shoAvn  a  Avant  of  judgment  or  discretion 
Avhen  some  point  of  conduct  Avas  involved. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  pretension  to  elo- 
quence, nor  was  he  ever  distinguished  as  a 
legislator;  but  if  a  prompt  decision  had  to 
be  taken  or  a  difficulty  had  to  be  met,  there 
Avas  no  man  Avhose  judgment  Avas  more 
ready  or  more  sound.  Lord  Melbourne's 
first  act  as  Home  Secretary  Avas  to  assert  the 
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ascendency  of  the  law,  and  to  put  down  at- 
tempts t(j  obtain  the  redress  t)f  f;ricvances 
by  violent  or  illegal  means.  It  soon  I>ecame 
known  that  ao;reat  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  in  preparation,  and  the  public 
discontent  was  for  the  time  allayed  by  this 
understanding;.  The  lines  of  the  l>ill  were 
drawn  bv  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet;  but 
Lords  Melbourne,  lirouixham,  and  Althcjrp, 
together  with  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  whom 
the  hiiih  honour  of  introdiicin<r  it  had  been 
assigned,  were  consulted  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  L'pon  the  vital  point  of  the 
qualification  of  the  new  constituency,  Mel- 
l)Ourne  wisely  said,  '  I  am  for  a  low  figure. 
Unless  we  have  a  large  basis  to  work  upon, 
we  shall  do  nothing.'  Lord  ^^rey  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  as  were  Lord  Brougham, 
Graham,  and  Lord  John.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Keform  Bill. 
Lord  Melbourne  never  pretended  to  be  an 
ardent  reformer  like  some  of  his  colleagues; 
but  he  saw  that  the  question  did  not  admit 
of  a  half  measure;  and  that,  if  touched  at 
all,  it  must  be  dealt  with  fully,  broadly,  and 
finally.  Some  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
like  many  of  their  friends  in  Parliament  and 
the  country,  recoiled,  half  frightened,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  was  pro- 
posed; but  Lord  Melbourne  never  faltered  in 
his  adherence  to  the  bold  and  sagacious 
policy  which  the  time  and  the  subject  re- 
quired. The  temper  of  the  nation  was  in- 
flamed to  a  pitch  which  it  had  not  reached 
at  anv  former  crisis  of  its  history — not  at 
the  Reformation,  not  at  the  great  Rebellion, 
and  certainly  not  at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
If  the  chiefs  of  the  (xovernment,  daunted 
by  the  storm  of  opposition  which  they 
encountered,  or  disheartened  by  the  hesita- 
tion of  some  of  their  immediate  allies  and 
supporters,  had  fallen  back  upon  a  policy  of 
compromise  and  concession,  a  fearful  con- 
vulsion would  have  followed.  The  choice 
lay  between  the  Reform  Bill  and  revolu- 
tion. 

The  policy  of  the  Irish  Government  at 
this  period  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  mischief  which  brilliant  talents,  ujicon- 
troUed  by  judgment  and  discretion,  can 
acconq)lisli.  The  Irish  people,  though  cor- 
dially jissenting  to  reform,  were  not  so  vehe- 
ment in  the  cause  as  their  English  and 
Scotch  compatriots.  They  had  griefs  of 
their  own  which  they  preferred  to  the  com- 
mon grievances  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  complained  that  they  were  treated 
more  as  a  dependency  than  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire,  that  their  atfairs  had 
been  neglected,  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  incapable  of  understanding 
their  wants.     There  was  some  exaggeration 


in  these  complaints,  but  they  were  not 
groundless.  The  difficulty  which  English 
statesmen  had  found  in  dealing  with  Irish 
troubles  was  to  distinguish  cause  from  effect. 
They  put  down  disorder  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  wrong 
which  had  led  to  the  disorder.  Melbourne, 
on  taking  the  chief  office  in  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment, had  taken  j)ains  to  enijuire  into 
the  causes  of  Irish  discontent,  and  had 
planned  a  series  of  measures  which  at  lejust 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  wrongs  and 
the  right  to  redress.  He  put  himself  in 
frank  communication  with  the  popular  lead- 
ers, and  thus  obtained  an  insight  into  Irish 
views  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
acquired.  But  after  the  brief  interval  dur- 
ing which  Lord  F.  L.  Gower  held  the  office, 
Lord  Melbourne  was  succeeded  a.s  Chief  Sec- 
retary by  a  man  far  his  superior  indeed  in 
parliamentary  power,  but  the  man  least  of 
all  fitted  for  such  a  post,  the  impetuous  and 
headstrong  Stanley.  The  plans  of  concilia- 
tion and  redress  which  Lamb  had  })re{)ared 
or  meditated  were  thrown  aside;  and  with- 
out consulting  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  the 
Cabinet,  the  new  Chief  Secretary  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  disarming  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Lord  Althorp,  the  leading  Minister  in 
the  Commons,  described  it  as  '  one  of  the 
most  tyrannical  measures  '  he  had  everheai'd 
proposed;  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  so  in- 
dignant that  he  appealed  to  Lord  Grey 
against  the  violent  and  unprovoked  pro- 
ceedings of  their  subordinate.  The  bill  was 
indeed  deprived  of  its  obnoxious  clauses  in 
its  passage  through  Barliament,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment sustained  much  damage  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  great  family  connexion  of 
Stanley,  combined  with  his  unrivalled  power 
of  debate,  rendered  lain  far  too  formidable 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or  even  controlled;  and  he 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  hints  he 
had  received,  to  govern  Ireland  acc(.)rding 
to  the  traditionary  maxims  of  the  Tory 
underlings  in  his  office,  by  whose  congenial 
advice,  when  he  condescended  to  take  advice, 
he  was  chiefly  guided.  The  result  of  a 
year  of  such  government  as  this  was  to  ren- 
der civil  government  nearly  impossible. 
Lord  Anglesey,  the  Viceroy,  writing  to  an 
Irish  nobleman  at  the  beginning  of  1832, 
described  the  country  '  as  all  but  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,'  and  he  officially  informed  the 
secretary  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
nuiintain  order  in  Ireland  without  an  addi- 
tional force  of  twenty  thousand  troops.  At 
no  period  since  1798  was  Ireland  worse  gov- 
erned than  when  the  late  Lord  Derby  held 
the  office  of  Irish  Secretary.  The  govern- 
ment of  Earl  Grey,  after  carrying  through 
Parliament,  against  unparalleled  dithculties, 
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the  greatest  work  of  legislation  which  had 
been  attempted  since  1688,  was  nearly 
wrecked  i;pon  an  Irish  question.  The  state 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  so  scandalous  that 
a  reforming  administration  was  bound  to 
deal  with  it.  The  overgrown  establishment 
was  accordingly  reduced  by  lopping  ofi 
several  of  the  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics 
with  which  it  Avas  overdone.  This  was  so 
reasonable  that  it  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  reformed  Parliament;  but  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  funds,  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  It 
was  found  that  men  Avho  had  revolutionised 
the  House  of  Commons  and  were  prepared 
to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  hesitated  to 
apply  to  secular  purposes  a  few  thousand 
pounds  Avhich  the  Church  did  not  want,  and 
ought  never  to  have  possessed.  That  such 
men  as  Stanley  and  Graham  should  have 
regarded  this  as  a  vital  question  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  a  generation  of  Liberals  who 
have  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  confiscation  of  its  revenues. 
But  Stanley  and  Graham  left  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  consent  to  the  sacrilegious 
appropriation  of  Church  property  to  pur- 
poses of  education.  They  were  accompan- 
ied by  Lord  Ripon,  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
a  hybrid  Whig,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, a  Tory  of  the  school  of  Eldon,  who 
had  joined  the  Reform  Ministry,  not  from 
faith,  but  from  rage  against  the  party  which 
had  betrayed  the  Protestant  cause  by  con- 
ceding Catholic  emancipation.  This  breach 
in  the  Government  had  been  hardly  repaired 
when  it  had  to  encounter  the  shock  of 
another  Irish  question.  The  policy  of  coer- 
cion pursued  by  the  late  Irish  Secretary  had 
brought  the  country  into  such  a  state  that 
it  had  become  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  that  the  Coercion  Act 
should  be  renewed  for  a  limited  period.  It 
was  proposed,  however,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  that  some  of  the  most 
oppressive  provisions  of  the  old  Act  should 
be  given  up.  An  intimation  to  this  effect 
had  been  imprudently  made  by  Mr.  Little- 
ton, the  new  secretary,  to  O'Connell;  but 
when  the  subject  came  again  before  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  persuad- 
ed by  Stanley  that  '  Ireland  must  be  taught 
to  fear  before  she  could  be  taught  to  love,' 
insisted  on  retaining  one  obnoxious  clause 
which  his  principal  colleagues  had  agreed  to 
give  up.  The  M'liole  story  connected  Avith 
this  transaction  has  been  already  told  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Journal  ;  and  we  need 
now  only  remind  our  readers  that  the  result 
of  this  unfortunate  misunderstanding  was 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in 


the  public  life  of  Lord  Melbourne.  It  would 
have  been  an  ignominious  end  for  the  great 
Ministry  of  Reform  to  have  fallen  to  pieces 
from  internal  dissension,  when  the  coimtry 
was  expecting,  and  Parliament  was  prepared 
to  carry,  measures  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  venerable  chief  himself,  though 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  retire,  would 
hardly  have  discharged  his  duty  had  he  quit- 
ted the  Government  without  designating  his 
successor.  His  choice,  indeed,  was  limited. 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  been  named  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  in  a  remarkable  conversation 
which  he  is  said  to  have  had  Avith  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, as  the  next  Prime  Minister,  had  separat- 
ed himself  from  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
Whigs.  Sir  James  Graham  Avas  gone  also. 
Lord  Althorp  had  resigned,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  in  ability  and  A'aried  knowledge 
far  exceeded  all  his  colleagues,  if  not  all  his 
contemporaries,  Avas  out  of  the  question. 
The  choice  Avas  therefore  narroAved  almost 
by  necessity  to  Lord  Melbourne.  The  king, 
hoAvever,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  uniting  the  two  great  parties,  and 
combining  in  his  councils  the  most  capable 
men  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley  were 
mentioned  by  His  Majesty  as  the  principal 
persons  Avith  Avhom  Lord  Grey's  successor 
Avas  desired  to  place  himself  in  communica- 
tion. If  such  a  plan  had  been  feasible,  no 
man  Avas  more  fitted  to  carry  it  into  effect 
than  Lord  Melbourne.  His  attachment  to 
Whig  principles,  as  Ave  have  seen,  Avas  not 
very  strict;  and  he  adhered  to  the  Liberal 
party  less  from  taste  and  sympathy  than 
from  a  sagacious  perception  that  the  country 
must  in  future  be  governed  by  liberal  ideas. 
An  alliance  Avith  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party  so  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  must  have  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
Whigs  than  the  coalition  of  1784.  It 
would  have  been  considered  throughout  the 
land  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Reformers,  and 
Avould  have  ruined  the  best  of  all  causes  by 
throAving  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  A'io- 
lent  party  Avhich  had  for  years  kept  it  in 
disrepute.  Lord  Melbourne,  though  not  an 
ardent  reformer,  was  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  man  of  sense,  and  in  neither  capacity 
could  he  feel  justified  on  the  morroAV  of  the 
Reform  Act,  Avith  a  decided  party  majority 
at  his  command,  in  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  Ministry  of  compromise.  In  a 
long  and  not  very  Avell  draAvn  paper,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  king  the  reasons  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  be  instrumen- 
tal in  carrying  out  His  Majesty's  wishes.  In 
fact,  the  answer  to  the  king's  commission 
Avas  contained  in  a  single  paragraph  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  reply. 
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'  The  distinguished  individuals  enumerated 
by  your  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Stanley,  have  all  and  each 
of  them  recently  expressed  not  only  general 
want  of  confidence  in  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  the  strongest  objections,  founded 
upon  principle,  to  measures  of  great  import- 
ance either  introduced  into  Parliament,  or 
adopted  by  virtue  of  your  Majesty's  ])reroga- 
tive  ;  to  the  bill  for  the  better  collection  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  commission  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
coimtry.  IJoth  these  measures,  particularly 
the  last,  Viscount  Melbourne  considers  vital 
and  essential  in  the  present  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion.  Would  it  be  then  fair  in 
Viscount  Melbourne  to  offer  to  these  distin- 
guished individuals  the  appearance  of  a  nego- 
tiation in  which  Viscount  Melbourne  would 
have  everything  to  demand  and  nothing  to  con- 
cede ? ' 

These  reasons 'were  unanswerable,  and  left 
the  king  no  choice  but  to  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  to  allow  Lord  Melbourne 
to  form  his  own  administration.  The  for- 
lacr  alternative  was  hopeless;  and  in  a  few 
days  His  Majesty  gave  his  assent  to  a  Cabi- 
net of  sixteen  members  exclusively  composed 
of  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  com- 
prising every  man  of  note  in  that  wide  con- 
nexion. It  was  in  point  of  numbers  the 
largest  administration  thaf  had  over  been 
formed,  and  it  was  the  first  administration 
free  from  any  infusion  of  the  Tory  element 
which  had  been  formed  since  the  Revolution. 
The  Premier  himself,  indeed,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Mr,  Grant  had  held  office  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  they  had  long 
since  been  separated  from  the  councils  of 
the  Opposition.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  who  would  have  been  described  as  a 
Radical,  were  pure  Whigs.  With  a  gov- 
ernment thus  constituted,  and  supported  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  long  and  prosperous 
career  of  administration  might  have  been 
anticipated.  But  among  all  the  uncertain- 
ties of  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  more 
uncertain  than  the  tenure  of  an  English  Minis- 
try. For  a  time  everything  went  smoothly. 
The  prorogation  of  l^arliament  a  few  days 
after  the  change  of  Government  gave  the 
new  Ministers  the  advantage  of  the  recess  to 
prepare  their  measures.  Meantime  a  policy 
of  conciliation  was  adopted  towards  Ireland. 
The  Coercion  IJill  was  passed  without  the 
obnoxious  clauses  which  Lord  Grey  thought 
so  indispensable;  a  Catholic  barrister,  who 
was  likewise  a  prominent  member  of  the 
popular  party,  was  named  law  officer.  The 
first  vacant  garter  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  Englisli  Catholics. 
The  Irish  agitators,  instead  of  being  prose- 


cuted, were  consulted  on  public  affairs;  and 
with  a  view  of  bringing  Irish  business  more 
immediately  under  his  notice,  the  Premier 
had  appointed  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  to  the  Home  Office.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  August  1 5,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 10  Lord  Althorp  was  removed  from  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
from  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Spencer.  The 
loss  of  a  colleague  who,  from  his  ])osition, 
was  liardly  of  less  importance  than  the 
Premier,  and  who  had  personally  enjoyed  in 
an  extraordinary  degi-ec  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  and  the  country,  was  no  doubt 
serious,  and  might  have  .been  fatal  liad  it 
been  produced  by  a  political  cause.  But 
resulting  as  it  did  from  an  event  which  had 
been  long  foreseen,  neither  Lord  Althorp's 
removal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
the  resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Cabinet 
Avhich  followed,  were  irreparable  losses. 
There  was  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  successor  to  Lord  Althorp,  and 
more  than  one  eligible  candidate  was  in  fact 
named.  It  is  true  that,  while  giving  His 
Majesty  the  option  of  forming  new  aiTange- 
ments,  Lord  Melbourne  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  administration, 
and  his  readiness  to  submit  proposals  for 
filling  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control;  and  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  audience  Lord  Melbourne 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  change  of 
Ministry  was  contemplated.  But  the  king 
would  not,  or  was  not  permitted  to,  let  the 
opportunity  slip.  The  next  day  he  placed 
in  the  Minister's  hands  a  paper,  the  pur- 
port of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  simply  stated  that  His  Majesty  was  in- 
formed that  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp 
would  deprive  the  Ministry  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Lower  House,  and  as  they 
were  already  in  that  condition  as  regarded 
the  House  of  Peers,  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  place  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  other 
hands.  This  dismissal  was  aggravated, 
rather  than  softened,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  Melbourne  by  the  offer  to  himself  of 
an  earldom  and  the  garter.  He  briefly  de- 
clined these  honours;  but  indignant  as  he 
was,  the  loyalty  of  his  nature  prompted  him 
to  remonstrate  with  his  ill-advised  sovereign 
on  the  rash  step  which  His  Majesty  was 
about  to  take.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  Government  was  likely  to  lose 
the  coufidence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  that  a  dissolution  would  materially  alter 
the  balance  of  parties.  The  king  was  deaf 
to  all  these  reasons,  and  closed  the  interview 
by  saying  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
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send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  only 
member  of  the  late  Government  immedi- 
ately accessible  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
Avitli  him  the  duke  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation. A  messenger  was  despatched  in 
search  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Avho  was  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent,  but  nobody  knew 
where.  These  facts  sufficiently  disprove 
(an  opinion. expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston) 
that  the  Avhole  thing  had  been  preconcerted 
between  the  Court  and  the  Tory  leaders. 
In  fact  there  had  never  been  a  Ministry,  if 
Ministry  it  could  be  called,  which  took  office 
under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
accepted  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  duke  united 
in  his  person  the  oflices  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  State. 
Every  other  appointment  was  postponed 
until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
whom  the  duke  provisionally  held  office. 
Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  considerable 
period  several  of  the  great  offices  of  State 
Avere  held  by  one  person,  and  the  public 
service  was  conducted  during  this  interval 
without  any  responsible  head  to  many  of  the 
departments.  This  unseemly  and  unconsti- 
tutional state  of  things  was  caused  by. the 
indecent  impatience  of  the  Court  to  get  rid 
of  the  Whigs,  for,  according  to  all  prece- 
dent, the  outgoing  Ministry  should  have 
retained  office  until  their  successors  were 
appointed. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  did  not  give 
rise  to  that  burst  of  popular  indignation 
which  some  had  hoped  and  anticipated.  By 
the  more  ardent  reformers  it  Avas  attributed 
to  a  want  of  zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Premier;  and  the  querulous  mur- 
murs of  the  party  were  drowned  in  the  voci- 
ferous assertions  of  the  Tories — or  the  Con- 
servatives as  they  now  called  themselves — 
that  a  reaction  had  set  in.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  was  true.  It  Avas  impossible  that  the 
public  mind  could  have  been  kept  at  the 
point  of  tension  Avhich  it  had  attained  in 
1831-2;  but  though  excitement  had  subsid- 
ed, and  the  volatile  elements  of  popularity 
Avhich  SAvelled  the  clamour  for  reform  had 
CA'aporated,  there  remained  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation  for  reform,  although  not 
agreed  as  to  measures.  In  ansAvering  an 
address  from  his  friends  at  home,  Lord 
Melbourne  said: — 

'  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  that  a  contro- 
versy has  lately  been  carried  on  between  men 
of  great  eminence  and  Aveight  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion, whether  it  should  be  slow  or  fast, 
Avhether  much  or  little  should  be  proposed  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  I  can  only  say 
for  myself,  that — I  know  not  Avhether  it 
should    have     been     considered     much,     or 


whether  it  should  have  been  considered  little 
— I  should  have  been  for  bringing  forward 
as  mueh  as  was  sufficient,  as  much  as  Avould 
have  remedied  the  most  pressing  evils,  as 
much  as  could  have  been  digested  and  ma- 
tured, as  much  as  under  the  circumstances  it 
could  be  considered  safe,  prudent,  and  prac- 
ticable to  effect.' 

And  a  fcAV  days  later,  in  replying  to  an 
address  from  Derby,  he  adverted  to 

'  the  causes  of  the  late  events.  You  will  not 
consider  me  as  employing  the  language  of  com- 
plaint and  discontent,  but  rather  that  of 
friendly  admonition  and  advice,  if  I  enumer- 
ate amongst  them  the  want  of  confidence 
which  has  often  been  expressed  in  quarters 
from  which  we  expected  support, — the  strong 
condemnation  which  has  been  pronounced 
upon  some  of  our  measures,  which  I  conceive 
to  have  been  absolutely  necessary, — the  vio- 
lent and  subversive  opinions  AAdiich  have  been 
declared,  and  particularly  the  bitter  hostility 
and  ulterior  designs  against  the  Established 
Church,  which  have  been  openly  avowed  by 
several  classes  and  bodies  of  the  Dissenters. 
When  I  mention  this  last  opinion,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  do  not  condemn  those  who  con- 
scientiously entertain  it.  It  is  not  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  mention  it  now  Avith  reference  to  its  act- 
ual effect  upon  the  course  of  public  affairs. 
These  sentiments  and  this  conduct  occa- 
sioned great  alarm  in  high  and  powerful 
quarters  ;  they  terrified  the  timid,  they  re- 
pelled from  us  the  waA^ering,  they  rallied  men 
around  the  institutions  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  attacked,  and  they  gave  life, 
spirit,  and  courage  to  our  political  adversaries, 
Avho,  you  Avill  recollect,  after  all,  form  a  very 
large  and  powerful  party  in  tjiis  country — a 
party  powerful  in  number,  powerful  in  prop- 
erty, powerful  in  rank  and  station,  and  al- 
low me  to  add,  a  party  of  a  very  decided, 
tenacious,  unyielding,  and  uncompromising 
character. ' 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  arriving  in  London, 
found  himself  so  far  committed  during  his 
absence,  that  he  had  no  option  but  to  under- 
take the  charge  Avhich  the  ill-advised  action 
of  the  Court  had  forced  upon  him.  He 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham  for  assistance,  but 
these  eminent  persons  Avould  have  nothing 
to  do  Avith  his  desperate  adventure.  There 
Avas  then  no  alternative  but  to  seek  for  col- 
leagues in  the  old  Tory  party,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  a  Cabinet  of  the  Addington 
and  Perceval  type,  that  the  Conservative 
chief  appealed  to  the  country.  The  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  In  a  few  days  the  contest  Avas 
decided.  The  Liberals  made  a  strong  effort 
to  stem  .the  tide  of  reaction,  and  they  were 
not  unsuccessful;  but  the  Conservatives, 
though  beaten,  had  shown  that  they  were 
still  formidable  opponents.  Fighting  under 
every  disadvantage,  they  nevertheless  dealt 
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aweijrhty  blow  to  the  reformers.  From  a 
comniandintj  majority  of  two-thirds  of  tlic 
House  of  Coimnons,  the  Liberals  were  re- 
duced to  a  marsxin  of  some  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty.  Such  a  result,  though  decisive 
for  the  moment,  was  not  very  enconrajxini; 
for  the  future;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
a  powerful  and  united  minority,  supported 
by  the  Court,  and  inured  to  office,  would 
ere  long  prevail  over  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  various  political  creeds,  hastily  or- 
ganised, and  without  experienced  leaders. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  well-known  details 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  Administration. 
Though  beaten  by  a  majority  of  seven  on 
the  division  for  the  Speakership,  it  was  not 
until  April  V,  when  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  to  appropriate  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-seven,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  satisfied  that  the  contest  could  no  longer 
be  continued.  On  the  following  day  he  re- 
signed, and  the  king  sent  for  Lords  Grey, 
Lansdowne,  and  Melbourne.  He  recurred 
to  his  favourite  proposal  of  a  coalition;  biit 
on  being  distinctly  told  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  impossible,  His  Majesty  decided, 
after  some  hesitation,  on  once  more  placing 
himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  It  was  not  witliout  liesitation 
and  misgiving  that  Melbourne  undertook 
the  task.  Lord  Grey  was  immovable  in  his 
determination  to  decline  official  responsi- 
bility in  any  form.  But,  with  one  notable 
exception,  the  new  Ministry  was  composed 
of  the  same  members  as  the  Ministry  of  the 
preceding  July,  omitting  Lord  Spencer,  who 
had  retired  from  public  life,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  who  was  Speaker,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

"We  are  wholly  unable  to  understand  why 
Lord  AVellesley  was  not  invited  to  resume  the 
viceroyalty.  It  was  true  that  "Wellesley  in 
a  letter  to  the  Premier,  contrar}^  to  the 
opinion  expressed  in  a  former  official  des- 
patch, Avith  a  view  of  propitiating  the  pop- 
ular leaders,  had  recommended  the  omission 
of  certain  clauses  in  the  Coercion  Bill. 
The  purport  of  this  letter  had  been  rashly 
communicated  to  O'Connell  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  The  consequence  was  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Althoip  and  Lord  Grey. 
But  it  was  not  the  confidential  letter  of  the 
viceroy  which  led  to  this  result.  Nor  was 
Lord  Wellesley  justly  chargeal)le  Avith  insta- 
bility of  purpose  in  tliis  matter.  It  Avas  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Lord 
Brougham  that  he  modified  his  vicAvs  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  oT)noxious  clauses  in  the 
Coercion  Bill,  On  the  same  day,  June  19, 
he  received  letters  from  his  secretary  and 


the  Chancellor  in  the  same  sense.  Lord 
Brougham's  letter  is  before  us,  and  Ave  quote 
the  i)art  of  it  Avhich  relates  to  this  atfair. 
The  passages  in  italics  are  underscored  in  the 
original : — 

'  One  thing  I  do  A'ery  seriously  request  your 
best  consideration  of.  Can't  we  do  Ireland 
with  the  Coercion  Bill  Avithout  the  Meetings 
ClmiHCH?  The  real  use  and  pith  of  the  Bill  is 
the  Insurrection  ]>art — sunrise  and  sunset,  iic. 
Then  if  Ave  get  that  through,  and  even  in  a 
more  efficient  form,  if  Ave  can  proi)ose  any- 
thing more  efficient,  Ave  shall  surely  get  ail 
we  can  Avant.  Noav  I  hww  tliat  Dan  O'C. 
will  .nippo)-t  such  a  reduced  bill,  and  even 
heartily,  and  that  he  Avill  be  gained  over 
thereby,  and  cease  to  trouble.  Pray  do  well 
consider  this,  and,  without  mi/infj  I  a^ked  yon 
so  to  do,  write  to  Lord  M.  your  full  opinion.  I 
will  ansAver  for  it  pacifying  Ireland,  nnd  jjlac- 
ing  you  on  a  pinnacle. ' 

On  June  30,  a  week  after  Lord  WeHes- 
ley's  letter  had  been  read  to  the  Cabinet, 
Lord  Melbourne  writes  to  him : — 

'  I  greatly  condemn  myself  that,  through 
indolence  and  negligence,  I  did  not  keep  your 
Excellency  better  informed  of  the  actual  state 
of  feeling  here.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man, 
however  great  his  natural  penetration  and  his 
experience,  to  conjecture  hoAv  ojnnions  are 
tending  and  passions  Avorking  in  another 
country. ' 

More  to  the  same  effect  folloAvs.  On  Au- 
gust 23,  after  his  accessi(m  to  the  premier- 
ship, Lord  Melbourne  Avrites  to  the  viceroy 
in  reference  to  the  Irish  measures  for  the 
ensuing  session: — 

'  I  cannot  help  expressing  sincerely  the  ex- 
pectation I  entertain  of  the  material  assistance 
Avhich  Avill  be  afforded  by  the  application  of 
your  Excellency's  poAverful  and  comprehen- 
sive imderstanding  to  a  subject  in  every  Avay 
Avorthy  of  it.  If  you  can  devise  the  means  of 
solving  this  problem,  you  aauII  achieve  a  great 
labour  and  acquire  great  glory  ;  and  you  Avill 
not  suspect  me  of  flattery,  w^hen  I  say  that  in 
my  conscience  I  believe  there  is  no  man  alive 
more  equal  to  such  a  Avork,  and  more  capable  of 
effecting  it,  than  your  Excellency. ' 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  thus  conveyed, 
Lord  Wellesley,  in  concert  Avith  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr,  Littleton, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  and  the  laAV  officers, 
framed  a  series  of  measures,  some  of  which 
passed  into  hiAV,  and  formed  the  basis  in  no 
small  degree  of  Melbourne's  reputation  as 
a  statesman;  and  yet,  on  liis  return  to 
power  Avithin  a  year  after  these  transactions, 
Lord  Melbourne  made  no  offer  of  the  vice- 
royalty  to  Lord  Wellesley,  assigning  as  his 
reason  that '  Lord  Wellesley  Avrote  an  imjiru- 
dent  letter  to  Lord  Grey  on  June  21,  1834, 
and  that  from  that  moment  he  [Lord  ]\fel- 
bourne]  had  resolved  that,  upon  the  recon- 
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struction  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  there 
should  be  a  general  sweep.'  In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  who  was  most 
unworthily  treated,  we  deem  it  right  to  re- 
cord these  facts,  which  certainly  do  not  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

One  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  was  by 
common  consent  excluded.  In  genius, 
learning,  eloquence,  it  was  agreed  that 
none  of  the  Ministry,  able  and  accomplished 
as  many  of  them  were,  could  stand  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  their  rejected  col- 
league. But  it  was  felt  impossible  that  the 
Great  Seal  should  be  again  entrusted  to 
Lord  Brougham.  In  the  Prime  Minister's 
own  words,  '  if  left  out,  he  would  indeed 
be  dangerous;  but  if  taken  in,  he  would 
simply  be  destructive.  We  may  have  little 
chance  of  being  able  to  go  on  without  him; 
but  to  go  on  with  him  would  be  impossible. ' 
No-  disgraceful  imputation  rested  on  the 
name  of  the  late  Chancellor;  but  his  faults, 
arising  from  excessive  energy  and  activity 
of  mind,  were  incompatible  with  the  discre- 
tion and  reserve  demanded  from  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  "While  freely  interfering 
with  the  business  of  other  departments. 
Lord  Brougham  seldom  consulted  the  Cabi- 
net or  the  head  of  the  Government  about  his 
own  measures;  and  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate indulged  in  a  license  of  speech  which 
sometimes  serioush^  embarrassed  the  Gov- 
ernment and  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  During  the  recent  recess  of 
Parliament  the  Chancellor  had  gone  about 
the  country  attending  public  dinners  and 
meetings,  and  making  speeches  to  which  his 
friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Government 
listened  wdth  pain  and  mortification.  The 
indecorous  freedom  with  which  he  had 
nsed  the  king's  name  at  some  of  these  mot- 
ley gatherings  had  been  so  much  resented 
by  His  Majesty,  that  for  this  reason  alone 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  Great  Seal 
should  be  restored  to  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Mr.  Torrens  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  interview  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  broke  this  unexpected  intelligence 
to  his  old  friend.  After  many  professions 
on  both  sides  by  which  neither  was  deceived. 
Brougham  was  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  if  he  was  not  to  have  the  Great  Seal, 
no  other  Chancellor  was  to  be  appointed; 
and  at  length  he  appears  to  have  been  even 
reconciled  to  his  exclusion  from  oflice  by  the 
prospect  of  assuming  the  part  of  patron  of 
the  Government  and  arbiter  of  its  fate,  until 
the  day  came  when  he  should  return  to 
oflSce  with  greater  power  than  before.  But 
that  day  never  came.  At  an  age  when  little 
past  his  prime,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
faculties,   Lord   Brougham's  official    career 


was  closed,  nor  did  he  ever  again  take  a 
ruling  part  in  public  life.  But  he  had 
already  done  enough  to  establish  an  endur- 
ing fame.  Without  disparaging  the  servi- 
ces of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  or  Pitt, 
Brougham  did  more  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  contemporaries  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade.  lie  w'as  the  first  reformer  of 
the  law  on  a  great  and  comprehensive  scale. 
He  did  more  for  the  education  of  the  people 
than  any  man  before  or  since.  With  all  his 
eccentricities.  Lord  Brougham  was  ever  true 
to  his  principles.  He  retained  or  recovered 
the  esteem  if  not  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Grey;  and  even  Lord  Melbourne,  though 
he  would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
him,  and  had  to  bear  the  full  bn;nt  of  his 
attacks  in  the  House  of  Lords,  continued 
to  regard  him  as  a  private  friend,  and  gave 
him  the  last  proof  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion by  naming  him  as  one  of  his  executors. 
The  omission  of  Lord  Brougham  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Minister 
had  to  deal  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  gov- 
ernment. The  English  constituencies  Avere 
so  nearly  balanced,  that  a  majority  in  the 
Commons  could  not  be  counted  on  without 
the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholic  party;  and 
the  Irish  party  required  an  earnest  of  AYhig 
sincerity  in  the  admission  to  office  of  some 
of  their  number.  O'Connell  himself  ex- 
pected, and  it  seems  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect, the  appointment  of  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  But  an  official  connexion  with 
the  Irish  agitators  would  alienate  from  the 
Ministry  at  least  as  many  of  the  English 
adherents  as  they  would  gain  from  the 
Catholic  party.  Lord  Lansdowne  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Torrens  many  years  after, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  refused  to  go  to  Lansdowne 
House,  lest  he  should  incur  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing O'Connell.  A  similar  feeling  had  in- 
fluenced Sir  James  Graham  in  separating 
himself  from  the  Liberal  party.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  inform  O'Connell 
that  his  expectations  could  not  be  realised. 
By  the  tact  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Ellice,  who 
undertook  this  delicate  mission,  the  great 
agitator  Avas  appeased,  and  at  a  meeting 
Avhich  soon  after  took  place  at  Lichfield 
House  between  some  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Irish  leaders,  an  under- 
standing Avas  arrived  at  by  Avhicli  the  sup- 
port of  the  latter  was  conciliated.  On  his 
fii-st  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  after 
the  formation  of  the  Government,  the  Prime 
Minister  Avas  sharply  questioned  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  compact  by  Avhich  the  alliance 
of  a  gentleman  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  obtained.     Lord   Mel- 
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bourne  shortly  replied  to  these  enquiries  that 
he  did  not  a^ree  with  Mr.  0'(;onnell's 
views,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
to  be  supported  by  that  fjcntlcnian  or  not, 
and  that  he  made  no  terms  with  him  wliat- 
ever.  All  this  was  of  course  literally  true; 
but  shortly  after  O'Connoll  Avith  his  sons 
and  his  followincf  crossed  the  floor  and  took 
their  seats  on  the  ministerial  benches,  which 
they  continued  to  occupy  durincf  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Melbourne  Administration. 

When  the  parliamentary  difficulti(?s  at- 
tendinor  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  had 
been  surmounted,  there  remained  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Court.  The  kint;  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  his  disappointment  and  annoy- 
ance at  having  to  take  back  the  Ministers 
whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously  dismissed 
a  few  months  before,  and  this  fcelino;  found 
vent  in  lan^uag-e  which  it  was  diflicult  for 
men  of  spirit  to  endure,  lie  frequently 
abused  the  Ministers  who  had  occasion  to 
take  his  pleasure,  and  he  swore  at  Lord 
Gosford  on  his  appointment  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  Havino;  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  Russia  was  tjoing  to  make  war 
on  this  country,  he  insisted  on  the  militia 
being  embodied,  and  made  a  violent  speech 
at  the  Privy  Council  when  his  assent  was 
formally  required  to  a  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tia staff  iipon  which  the  Government  had 
determined.  Lord  Melbourne  w^is  some- 
times nuich  angered  at  these  ebullitions, 
but  his  good  sense  put  up  with  them,  though 
he  never  sought  to  conciliate  the  king  by 
yielding  a  point  to  his  whims  or  prejudices. 
The  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  gave 
the  Ministry  far  more  trouble  than  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Court.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  peers  set  themselves 
to  ippose  and  thwart  every  measure  of  im- 
portance proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  which  remedied  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  em- 
bodied the  principle  of  appropriation,  was 
rejected  without  discrimination.  The  bill 
for  extending  to  the  nmnicipal  bodies  the 
principle  of  reform  which  had  boon  applied 
to  Parliament,  and  which  had  passed  the 
Commons  with  the  concurrence  of -Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Avas  mutilated  in  its  essential 
parts.  The  crack-brained  Wetherell  was 
allowed  to  argue  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
twelve  hours,  and  witnesses  were  admitted 
to  prove  that  close  elections  and  irresponsi- 
ble aldermen  were  best  fitted  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  local  government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  corporate  revenues.  The  bill  was 
modified  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  amendments  by  large  majorities.  When 
the  reckless  peer  was  remonstrated  with  on 


his  conduct,  and  reminded  that  his  coadju- 
tor in  the  Lower  House  had  agreed  to  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Dill,  he  re])lied: 
'  Peel!  what  is  Peel  to  me  ?  Damn  Peel!' 
Great  indignation  was  manifested  at  these 
proceedings,  and  loud  demands  arose  from 
every  part  of  the  country  for  the  reform  or 
abolition  of  an  assembly  which  seemed  bent 
on  obstructing  the  progress  of  reform,  and 
setting  at  nought  the  will  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter, with  a  wise  regard  to  the  safety  of  con- 
stitutional government,  sought  to  allay  these 
heats,  and  by  his  influence  and  authority  he 
persuaded  his  party  to  adopt  moderate  coun- 
sels. The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
alarmed,  and  the  result  was  a  compromise  by 
which  a  substantial  measure  of  numicipal 
reform  was  at  length  secured. 

Thus  far  the  exulting  anticipations  of  the 
Tories  and  the  despondent  apprehensions  of 
the  Liberals,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Min- 
istry, had  not  been  realised.  Though  still 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  Government  was 
improving  its  position;  and  this  result  was 
owing  to  the  firmness  and  skill  with  which 
they  had  trodden  the  thorny  path  of  prog- 
ress and  reform.  Not  the  least  of  tlie 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  pressure  of  the  ardent  reformers,  who 
insisted  on  a  more  rapid  progress  and  a 
more  radical  reform  than  the  jNlinistry  were 
disposed  to  attempt.  Put  the  policy  of 
Lord  Durham  and  his  followers  would  not 
only  have  been  impracticable  in  a  nearly 
balanced  state  of  parties,  l)ut,  by  alienating 
from  the  Government  a  large  and  respect- 
able section  of  moderate  opinions,  would 
have  stopped  the  course  of  reform,  and  re- 
stored the  Tories  to  power  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  conservative  bias  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  though  sometimes  suspended, 
has  always  returned  after  a  season  of  change; 
and  the  success  of  a  ministry  in  modern 
times  is  measured  by  their  observation  of 
these  varying  moods.  It  was  well  for  the 
fortunes  of  Reform  at  this  critical  period, 
that  they  were  guided  -by  a  statesnuui  of 
cool  and  cautious  temperament.  The  sensi- 
ble and  reflecting  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  were  gradually  departing  from  the 
obsolete  doctrines  of  their  party,  felt  that 
the  institutions  of  the  country  were  not  seri- 
ously imperilled  by  a  moderate  concession  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  even  the 
sincere  believers  in  democratic  principles, 
though  they  sometimes  railed  and  fretted 
at  the  Whigs,  were  not  blind  to  the  obvious 
dangers  to  the  cause  of  a  precipitate  co\irse 
of  action.  Thus  the  (Tovernment  gradually 
gained  strength,  and  before  they  liad  been 
a  year  in  office  their  majority  in  the  Com- 
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mons  liacl   increased,    and  the   Lords  Avere 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  reason. 

A  minor  perplexity,  bnt  one  which  never- 
theless gave  the  Premier  much  trouble,  was 
the    appointment    of    a    Chancellor.     The 
Great  Seal  could  not  be  perpetually  in  com- 
mission.   Lord  Brougham  had  hitherto  given 
his  powerful  support  to  the  Ministry,  in  the 
confident  belief  that  his  return  to  office  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  but  the  objections 
to   him   were    still   considered   insuperable; 
and  among  the  Whig  lawyers  of  sufficient 
eminence  for  the  post,  there  was  none  who 
could  compete   with  the  great  orator  Avho 
was  to  be  set  aside.     The  Attorney-General, 
Sir  John  Campbell,  however,  preferred  his 
claim,  and  was  with  difficulty  satisfied  by  a 
peerage  for  his  wife   and  the  promise   of 
future  preferment.    Bickersteth  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Sir  John   Hobhouse  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  an  un- 
lucky phrase  disclosed  the  shallowness  of  his 
pretensions.     In  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Melbourne,   Avho  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
which  a  man  untried  in  Parliament  would 
have  to  encounter,  the  chancery  lawyer  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  '  he  did  not  con- 
sider Brougham  a  very  formidable  antago- 
nist.'     '  I  do,'  was  the   dry  response,   and 
Mr.    Bickersteth's    chance    of   holding  the 
Great  Seal  was  at  an  end.     At  length  the 
plunge    was    made,    and    Sir    Christopher 
Pepys,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Avhose  pro- 
fessional qualifications  were  unexceptionable, 
was   promoted   to    the   woolsack  ;  and,    in 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.   Bickersteth  Avas  appointed  Master   of 
the    Rolls,    with    a    peerage.     Lord    Mel- 
bourne's opinion  of  the  new  law  lord  was 
fully  justified.     It  was  soon  admitted  that 
Lord  Langdale  must  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of   clever  and  promising  men  who,   in 
Parliament,  have  proved  utter  failures.     The 
Chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  fulfilled  the 
hopes  if  not  the    expectations  of   his  col- 
leagues.    Lord  Cottenham's  great  authority 
as  an  Equity  judge  was  sustained   by  the 
prudence  and  good  sense  of  his  conduct  in 
the  House  of  Lords.      '  Plunkett  asked  the 
Premier  how  he  got  on  with  his  new  Chan- 
cellor. "  Oh,  capitally;  I'm  like  a  man  who 
has  broken  for  good  with  a  termagant  mis- 
tress,   and   married   the   best  of  cooks."  ' 
But  the  indignation  of  Brougham  was  now 
to  be  encountered,  and  it  burst  in  a  storm 
upon   the    head   of   the    Prime    Minister. 
Charges    of   treachery  and   falsehood  were 
Avildly  flung  at  the  most   generous  and  can- 
did  of   public  men.     They  were   repelled 
with  scorn,   and  an  angry  correspondence 
ensued.     A  public  explosion  of  wrath  was 
fully    expected   from    one   whose   impulses 


knew  no  restraint.  But  this  scandal  was 
happily  averted  ;  before  Parliament  assem- 
bled, the  fury  of  the  Avronged  and  disap- 
pointed statesman  sank  into  deep  dejection. 
He  did  not  take  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session,  nor  could  all  the 
taunts  of  the  Tory  press  draw  him  from  his 
seclusion.  But  the  anger  of  great  men  is 
seldom  permanent.  Melbourne  and  Brough- 
am gradually  resumed  their  intercourse  ; 
and  after  a  lapse  of  years  the  friends  agreed 
to  destroy  the  correspondence  Avhich  con- 
tained the  record  of  a  breach  which  had 
been  long  since  repaired. 

The  position  of  the  Ministry  was  mate- 
rially strengthened  during  the  session  of 
1836.  A  well-contrived  Budget  inspired 
confidence  in  their  administrative  capacity; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on 
newspapers  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  was 
justly  regarded  as  an  important  measure  of 
economical  and  social  reform.  The  Irish 
Tithe  Bill  was  again  brought  forward,  but 
again  failed  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  Lords  to  agree  to  the  appropri- 
ation clause.  The  Irish  Corporation  Bill, 
framed  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Act,  and 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-six,  was  likewise  de- 
feated. It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Lords  must  ultimately  be  worsted  in  this 
conflict  with  the  reformed  branch  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  the  patience  of  the  Govern- 
ment deprived  them  of  the  sympathy  which 
they  sought  in  defending  what  they  called 
their  independence  from  the  dictation  of 
the  Lower  House. 

AVe  now  come  to  an  affair  in  which  a  foul 
attempt  was  made  to  ruin  the  Ministry  in 
the  person  of  its  chief.  Among  the  private 
friends  of  Lord  Melbourne  Avas  a  beau^ful 
and  gifted  Avoman,  one  of  three  brilliant 
sisters  who  inherited  in  no  common  degree 
the  genius  of  their  grandfather,  Sheridan, 
and  the  loveliness  of  his  wife.  Caroline 
Sheridan  had  early  in  life  married  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, a  younger  son  of  Lord  Grantley,  and  a 
gentleman  of  Avhom  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  he  proved  unworthy  of  such  a 
partner.  Disagreements  soon  arose  betAveen 
the  ill-assorted  pair,  and  Lord  Melbourne's 
good  offices  had  more  than  once  been  used 
to  prevent  a  rupture.  The  husband  had 
gratefully  accepted  the  appointment  of 
police  magistrate  from  Lord  Melbourne 
Avhen  Home  Secretary.  Norton,  avIio  had 
neither  the  Avill  nor  the  art  to  conciliate  his 
wife,  attributed  her  aversion  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  others,  and  instituted  private  enquir- 
ies Avith  a  view  of  getting  up  evidence  of 
misconduct  against  his  Avife.  These  at- 
tempts upon  her  honour  having  failed,   it 
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occurred  to  him,  or  more  probably  it  was 
suggested  to  him,  that  lie  miglit  make  out 
a  case  against  his  benefactor.  The  intimacy 
between  the  parties  was  notorious.  Mr. 
Norton  was  needy,  and  possibly  the  Prime 
Minister  might  give  a  large  sum  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  trial;  or,  in  the  event  of 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintilf,  the  danuiges 
would  be  assessed  at  a  considerable  amount. 
No  overture  towards  compromise  having 
been  made,  an  action  was  hazarded,  and 
came  on  for  trijil  in  June  1836.  The  evi- 
dence was  conclusive,  if  the  witnesses  were 
believed;  but  the  witnesses  were  a  set  of 
wretches  ready  to  s\\  car  anything  for  which 
they  were  paid,  and  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendant  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  At  that  time  the  evidence  of 
the  parties  to  a  suit  was  not  admissible, 
but  Lord  Melbourne  instructed  his  counsel 
to  deny  the  charge  '  on  his  honour  as  a 
peer.'  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Norton  he  says: 
'  You  know  that  what  is  alleged  (if  it  be 
alleged)  is  utterly  false,  and  what  is  false 
can  rarely  be  made  to  appear  true. '  These 
statements,  though  conclusive,  are  unneces- 
sary. Unless  the  existence  of  a  friendship 
between  a  young  woman  and  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  criminal  intimacy,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  foundation  for  the  charge.  Lord 
Melbourne,  however,  suffered  deeply  both  in 
body  and  mind  from  this  abominable  busi- 
ness; not,  certainly,  on  his  own  account, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  injured  lady,  and  in 
a  minor  degree  for  the  character  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Government,  lie  even  went 
so  far  as  to  tender  his  resignation;  but  the 
king,  though  his  hatred  of  the  Go\ernment 
was  unabated,  manfully  rejected  it,  with  a 
generous  expression  of  his  contempt  for  a 
story  which  he  doubted  not  had  its  origin 
in  factious  rancour.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  heads  of  the  party  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  ■  these  slanders.  The  Duke  of 
AVellington,  indeed,  with  characteristic 
magnanimity,  assured  Melbourne  that  he 
would  take  no  part  in  a  new  combination 
founded  on  his  retirement  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Lord  Wynford  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
avow any  participation  in  these  proceedings. 
We  pass  over  the  remaining  year  and  a 
half  of  King  William's  reign,  and  come  to 
that  period  which  we  regard  as  the  most 
shining  part  of  Loi'd  Mell)Ourne's  public 
career.  The  demise  of  the  Crown  dispersed 
the  intrigues  and  factions  which  Iiad  infest- 
ed the  Court  during  the  late  reign.  Her 
Majesty,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  early 
youth,  reposed  an  ingenuous  confidence  in 
her  experienced  Minister,  and  learned  from 
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him  the  first  lessons  of  her  high  vocation. 
Lord  Melbourne,  with  a  liiixed  sense  of 
paternal  and  loyal  duty  which  belonged  to 
an  English  gentleman  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  undertook  the  office  of  Her 
Majesty's  private  secretary,  and  was  thus  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her  person.  Tlie 
queen  condescended  to  express  in  warm 
terms  her  gratitude  for  such  service,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place  in  I'arlia- 
ment  some  years  afterwards,  bore  generous 
testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

*  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  vis- 
count has  rendered  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice to  Her  Majesty.  I  happen  to  know  that 
it  is  Her  Majesty's  opinion  that  the  noble  vis- 
count has  rendered  Her  Majesty  the  greatest 
possible  service,  making  her  acquainted  with 
the  mode  and  policy  of  the  Government  of 
this  country,  initiating  her  into  the  laws  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  independently  of  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  Her 
Majesty's  crown  ;  teaching  her,  in  short,  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  this  great  coim- 
try.'     (Speech,  August  24,  1841.) 

At  the  general  election  consequent  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  the  Lil)erals  were  in  a 
minority,  as  they  have  frequently  since  been, 
in  the  English  constituencies,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  more  than  made  up  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  vote.  The  Scotch  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  ever  faithful  to  the  party  of 
progress,  and  the  Irish  had  not  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  favoured  by  a  Liberal  policy  to 
be  ungrateful.  According  to  the  table  of  the 
duration  of  ministries  since  the  Reform  Act, 
the  Melbourne  Government,  having  lasted 
three  years,  was  in  its  decline,  and  though  it 
had  vitality  enough  to  last  many  years  longer, 
it  did  not  gain  strength.  In  the  sessiou  of 
1838  the  long-protracted  question  of  the 
Irish  tithe  was  settled,  according  to  the 
usual  fashion  of  party  conflicts,  by  com- 
promise. Ireland  had  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  chronic  rebellion  for  several  years  on 
account  of  the  tithe  system.  The  appropri- 
ation of  the  surplus  property  of  the  Church, 
which  the  Liberal  party  insisted  upon,  had 
been  the  chief^obstacle  to  an  equitable  com  ■ 
nmtation,  and  at  length,  by  abandoning 
what  was  little  more  than  the  theoretic  asser- 
tion of  a  principle,  the  AVhigs  were  permit- 
ted by  the  House  of  Lords  to  relieve  the 
Catholic  tenantry  from  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  support  of  an  heretical  Churcli. 
A  substantial  grievance  was  thus  redressed, 
and  Ireland  was  pacified  for  a  time.  Tlie 
Ministry  hitherto  had  been  fairly  prospcrotis. 
Their  fortunes  now  began  to  decline.  Their 
Indian  policy  was  a  mistake,  and  turned  out 
a  disastrous  failure.  Ireland  relapsed  into 
disorder  under  the  feeble  and  hesitating  rule 
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of  Lord  Normanby.  The  occasional  vacan- 
cies in  the  House  of  Commons  were  mostly- 
filled  up  by  Conservatives,  and  at  length,  in 
1839,  upon  an  important  colonial  measure 
— the  suspension  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica — the  ministerial  majority 
was  reduced  to  five.  Melbourne,  always  too 
ready  to  be  relieved  from  the  irksome  re- 
sponsibility of  oflfice,  thereupon  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  recommended  the  queen 
to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
duke  recommended  Peel,  who  undertook  the 
duty,  but  his  attempt  was  defeated  by  a 
miscarriage  Avhich  involved  it  in  public  ridi- 
cule. There  was  no  difficulty  about  secre- 
taries of  state  and  presidents  of  departments; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  new  Minister  found  himself 
confronted  with  a  formidable  difficulty.  The 
young  queen  was  unwilling  to  part  with  her 
friends,  and  her  Conservative  Minister  did 
not  think  himself  safe  while  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Whig  lords  surrounded  Her 
Majesty's  person.  The  retiring  Ministers 
advised  the  queen  to  be  firm,  and,  taking 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  that 
advice,  they  resumed  their  offices.  In  his 
speech  on  that  occasion.  Lord  Melbourne 
said: — 

'  I  resigned  my  office,  not  because  I  was 
abandoned — no,  I  will  not  use  that  harsh  ex- 
pression— by  those  who  usually  supported  me, 
but  because  there  had  arisen  among  them  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt,  which  led  me  to  sup- 
pose that  I  could  not  any  longer  conduct  the 
Government  either  with  honour  to  myself  or 
with  advantage  to  the  country  ;  and  I  now 
frankly  declare,  that  I  resume  office  solely  be- 
cause I  will  not  abandon  my  Sovereign  in  a  sit- 
uation of  difficulty  and  distress,  when  de- 
mands are  made  on  her  with  which  she  ought 
not  to  comply — demands  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  her  sense  of  honour,  and  which,  if  ac- 
quiesced in  now,  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  would  render  her  liable  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  reign  to  all  the  variations  of 
party  politics,  and  would  make  her  domestic 
life  one  continued  scene  of  discomfort  and 
unhappiness. ' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  incurred  some  discredit 
by  his  conduct  in  this  transaction,  and  we 
cannol;  but  think  that  he  acted  more  like  a 
formalist  than  a  statesman  or  a  man  of  the 
world  in  so  tenaciously  insisting  upon  a 
punctilio  which  was  not  a  point  of  political 
honour.  But  he  was  probably  apprehensive 
of  a  serious  addition  to  the  difficulties  Avhich 
he  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  Court 
of  a  young  female  sovereign  filled  by  ladies 
belonging  to  the  Opposition  families.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  question  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  Lord 
Melbourne.     Since  that  time  the   arrange- 


ments of  the  queen's  Court  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  change  of  Ministry.  The 
principal  office  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes 
alone  has  been  usually  held  by  a  peeress  of 
very  high  rank  nominated  by  the  Minister 
of  the  day. 

The  second  restoration  of  Lord  Melbourne 
was  immediately  followed  by  two  measures 
of  the  highest  order  of  legislation.  The 
establishment  of  the  penny  post  marks  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  the 
grant  of  a  small  sum  for  public  education 
was  the  commencement  of  a  great  and 
righteous  policy,  which  it  has  been  reserved 
to  the  present  generation  to  consummate. 

We  pass  over  several  important  passages 
in  Lord  Melbourne's  political  biography, 
until  we  come  to  the  most  interesting  event 
of  his  public  life.  The  marriages  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  had  in  former 
times  been  matters  of  purely  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation; but  a  more  genial  age  was  willing 
that  domestic  happiness  should  be  preferred 
to  state  considerations,  even  in  a  royal  alli- 
ance. Still  the  choice  of  Her  Majesty  was 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  selection 
of  a  fitting  partner  was  a  matter  in  which  the 
interest  of  her  people,  as  well  as  her  own 
domestic  happiness,  Avas  concerned.  There 
were  many  reasons  which  might  have  made 
her  Minister  reluctant  to  advise  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  the  queen's  condition.  Her 
Majesty  was  still  very  young,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  that  she  should  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent experience  of  the  duties  of  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  before  she  yielded  to  the 
influence  which  her  consort  might  justly 
claim,  and  would  probably  possess.  Her 
choice  must  necessarily  fall  upon  a  foreign 
prince  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and 
manners,  and  probably  even  with  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  country.  .The  position  of  a 
prince  consort  with  no  recognised  place  in 
public  life  was  one  which  might  be  galling 
to  a  man  of  spirit.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, nor  was  it  desirable,  that  there  should 
be  a  second  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
On  the  other  hand  the  interference  of  a 
stranger  so  highly  placed  in  the  contested 
arena  of  English  politics  might  lead  to  grave 
complications.  There  was  yet  another  con- 
sideration which  must  have  had  weight 
(though  not,  of  course,  for  personal  reasons) 
with  Lord  Melbourne  in  determining  this 
delicate  question.  As  the  authority  of  a 
parent  yields  to  that  of  a  husband,  so  must 
the  peculiar  influence  which  the  age  and 
loyal  attachment  of  her  chief  counsellor  had 
gained  over  the  queen  be  diminished,  if  it 
should  not  entirely  cease,  at  her  marriage. 
But  a  regard  for  the  direct  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  still  more  for  the  queen's  domes- 
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tic  happiness,  outweighed  all  other  consid- 
erations. Many  conferences  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  Melliourne,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  her 
Majesty's  trusted  kinsman,  on  this  subject, 
and  the  result  was  that  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxc-Coburg  was  invited  to  Windsor.  The 
young  prince,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  llor  Majesty,  possessed  all  the  graces 
of  mind  and  person  which  were  fitted  to  en- 
gage the  affections  of  an  accomplished  and 
warmhearted  girl.  The  prince  had  not  been 
in  England  many  weeks  before  it  became 
known  that  he  was  the  fortunate  object  of 
Ilcr  Majesty's  choice.  The  suit  had  pro- 
ceeded with  the  simplicity  of  private  life, 
and  for  that  reason  no  royal  alliance  had 
ever  so  much  engaged  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  goodwill  of  the  English  people  as  the 
marriage  of  their  young  queen.  We  can 
point  at  nothing  more  honourable  to  English 
politicians  than  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  two  great  men  who  respectively  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  ruling  parties  in  the  State 
in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
ft'lt  that  the  queen  was  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  Melbourne  Avas 
content  in  knowing  that  if  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  should  remove  him  from  power,  the 
Duke  of  AVollington  would  succeed  him  as 
Iltu- Majesty's  trusted  friend  and  counsellor. 
The  ability  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  his 
aptitude  for  business,  greatly  lessened  the 
responsibility  of  Lord  Melbourne's  succes- 
sor; but  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  illus- 
trious duke  retained  the  affectionate  respect 
and  contidcnce  of  the  queen. 

The  Melbourne  Administration  came  to 
an  end  in  1841.  It  had  never  recovered 
.strength  since  its  virtual  defeat  on  the 
Jamaica  Bill.  Li  the  Budget  of  1841,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  an- 
nounce a  deficit  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
This  alone  would  have  been  damaging  to 
any  Government;  but  its  fate  was  sealed  by 
the  financial  devices  for  covering  the  loss. 
The  proposal  to  lower  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  and  timber,  together  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  import  duty  on  corn,  alarmed 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  a 
great  part  of  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
country.  The  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six;  and 
as  the  Ministry  did  not  resign,  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  was  moved  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  Government,  still  confident  in  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  their  policy,  resolved  to  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  The  issue  was  Free 
Trade  or  Protection;  and  the  reformed  con- 
stituencies decided  for  the  maintenance  of 


Protection.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  col- 
leagues, however,  awaited  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  the  verdict  in  Parliament.  It  was 
immediately  pronounced  in  the  direct  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Address.  The  ma- 
jority against  Ministers  in  the  Lords  was 
seventy-two,  in  the  Commons  ninety-one. 

The  queen  was  nuich  affected  on  taking 
leave  of  her  faithful  friend  and  Minister. 
He  was  not  himself  unmoved;  but  his  only 
care  was  lest  the  change  might  occasion 
trouble  and  uneasiness  to  Her  Majesty.  The 
queen  has  herself  recorded  his  parting 
words:  '  For  four  years,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
seen  you  every  day.  But  it  is  so  different 
now  to  what  it  would,  have  been  in  18.39; 
the  prince  understands  everything  so  welL' 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  happy 
days  in  a  statesman's  life — the  day  on  which 
he  takes  office,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
leaves  it.  But  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
Melbourne  accepted  the  great  position  to 
which  circumstances  had  raised  him,  and 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief that  he  retired  from  power.  An  expe- 
rience of  seven  years  had  habituated  him  to 
office,  and  a  happy  constitution  had  in  a 
great  degree  exempted  him  from  its  haras- 
sing care.  Ilis  home  was  vacant;  he  had 
his  friends  and  his  books,  but  these  hardly 
filled  up  the  void  of  public  life.  For  some 
time  after  his  resignation  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  Parliament;  but  sub- 
sequently his  duties  as  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  L'^pper  House  were  but  irregu- 
larly performed.  In  the  autumn  of  184:3  a 
slight  shock  of  paralysis  interrupted  the 
robust  health  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He 
recovered  from  the '  immediate  attack,  but 
the  vital  energy  was  impaired;  he  gradually 
sank  into  a  weak  and  despondent  state,  and 
in  1848,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  he  calmly 
passed  away. 

It  would  be  idle  to  claim  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
statesmen.  He  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  such  ministers  as  Walpole,  or  Chat- 
ham, or  Pitt,  or  Canning.  He  had  neither 
the  authority  nor  the  stately  eloquence  of 
his  predecessor,  Earl  Grey;  neither  the  par- 
liamentary talents  nor  the  administrative 
ability  of  his  successor,  Sir  Robert  I*eel. 
But  he  had  qualities  more  rare  and  hardly 
less  valuable  than  oratorical  powers  or  ad- 
ministrative skill.  AVith  great  knowledge 
of  mankind  he  combined  perfect  sincerity 
and  singlenc^ss  of  purpose.  AVith  high 
courage  and  a  fine  sense  of  political  honour, 
he  knew  when  to  be  firm,  and  when  to  give 
way.  His  tact  and  good  humour  carried 
many  a  point  which  a  more  earnest  zeal 
would  have  lost.     He  was  frank  to  a  fault ;, 
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but  the  bluntness  -which  would  have  been 
oflEensive  in^  a  man  less  happily  bred  was  so 
blended  with  wit,  humour,  and  amenity  in 
Lord  Melbourne,  that  none  of  his  sayings, 
however  keen,  were  known  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  human  being.  He  was  a 
statesman  without  guile  or  any  taint  of 
official  affectation,  and  he  had  a  shrewd  per- 
ception of  human  nature  which  is  rarely 
found  in  an  office-bred  politician.  His  read- 
ing was  various,  and  extended  to  subjects 
not  often  comprehended  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of 
his  day,  and  on  one  occasion  translated  off- 
hand, for  Canning's  information,  a  Greek 
epigram  quoted  by  Cord  Wellesley.  Habit- 
ually indolent,  he  was  supposed  to  be  negli- 
gent of  business.  He  was  indeed  careless 
of  the  routine  of  office;  but  in  dealing  with 
public  matters  his  sagacity  seldom  failed  to 
discriminate  between  matters  which  were 
important  or  practicable,  and  questions 
which  it  was  premature  or  dangerous  to 
touch.  The  review  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration  is  the  province  of  history; 
but  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  vulgar 
charge  of  listlessness  and  inactivity  which 
was  so  loudly  reiterated  against  its  chief  to 
name  his  principal  measures.  The  English 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Acts;  the  Irish  Tithe  Act;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Duties  and  Revenues  Act;  the  Rural  Police; 
the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths;  the  Union  of  the  Canadas;  the 
Penny  Post;  the  Reduction  of  the  Stamp 
on  Newspapers,  were  all  carried  in  six  years 
with  one  House  of  Parliament  hostile,  and 
the  other  affording  but  a  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious support.  In  fact,  at  no  period 
within  the  last  half-century  have  so  many 
great  questions  been  settled  within  the.  same 
space  of  time. 

We  offer  high  praise  to  Mr.  Torrens  in 
saying  that  his  book,  in  our  estimation,  is 
not  unworthy  of  its  subject.  Biography 
'is  not  the  strong  point  of  English  literature; 
we  have  never  been  able  to  approach  the 
ease  and  grace  of  the  French  mhnoires; 
.and,  truth  to  say,  our  biographical  style  in- 
clines to  the  solemn,  the  heav}^,  and  the 
panegyrical.  Mr.  Torrens  avoids  these 
errors;  his  book  reads  pleasantly;  he  treats 
his  subject  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his 
hero  is  not  a  paragon  of  perfection.  But 
we  must  notice  some  faults.  The  style  is 
sometimes  artificial,  and  the  art  is  not  of 
the  best  school.  We  object  to  the  coinage 
of  such  compounds  as  *  common-sensical ' 
and  '  unhelpmate;'  and  the  term  'bijou' 
in  the  description  of  a  gentleman's  house 
rsavours  too  much  of  auctioneer's  English  to 
be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this  character. 
There  are  a  good  many  blunders,  also,  which 


a  [little  more  care,  would  have  prevented. 
Mr.  Torrens  speaks  of  the  queen  '  taking 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  law  '  at  her  accession. 
The  sovereign  takes  no  oath  but  the  corona- 
tion oath.  The  document  signed  in  council 
is  the  declaration  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  mentions  '  Charles  Ellis,  after- 
wards Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay, '  as  one  of 
the  class-fellows  of  William  Lamb  at  Eton. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  heir  to  the  ancient  barony  of 
Howard  de  Walden.  Mrs.  Damer,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  General  Conway, 
Avas  not  married  to  the  son  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, whose  family  name  is  Carleton:  the 
title  of  Mr.  Darner's  family  is  Portarlington. 
The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  quarrelled 
with  Mr.  Macaulay  was  Wallace,  not  '  Wal- 
lis. '  These  are  small  specks,  but  still  they 
are  blemishes  disfiguring  to  a  book  which 
we  hope  is  destined  to  an  enduring  place  in 
literature.  We  must,  moreover,  take  ex- 
ception to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Torrens 
quotes  '  Hobhouse, '  The  late  Lord  Brough- 
ton  was  a  regular  and  copious  diarist,  and 
during  his  later  years  he  made  a  selection 
from  his  journals,  in  five  volumes,  which  he 
called  *  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life. '  Lord 
Broughton's  representatives  consider  them- 
selves precluded  by  the  terras  of  his  lord- 
ship's will  from  publishing  these  valuable 
and  interesting  papers,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent; but  in  a  review  of  these  '  Recollections  ' 
recently  published  •  in  this  Journal,  we  were 
permitted  to  make  extracts  from  the  vol- 
umes thus  privately  printed.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  no  further  authority  to 
make  public  any  portion  of  these  memoirs 
has  been  granted,  and  that  very  few  persons 
have  had  access  to  the  Avork.  The  quota- 
tions used  by  Mr.  Torrens  are  taken  entirely 
from  the  notice  published  by  ourselves,  and 
it  would  have  obviated  some  misunderstand- 
ing if  he  had  publicly  acknowledged  the 
source  from  which  they  are  taken.  We 
have  now  finished  the  ungrateful  task  of 
censure,  and  it  remains  only  to  commend 
these  volumes  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
one  of  Entrland's"  foremost  statesmen  and 
noblest  sons. 


Art.  X. — 1.   Papers  presented    to  Parlia- 
^  ment  on  the  Eastern   Question,  February 

and  March,  1878. 
2.   A  Selection  from   the    Writings  of  Vis- 
count Strangford  on  Political,  Oeogra'ph- 
'  ical,    and    Social    Subjects.      Occasional 
,  Notes  on   Turkey.      Chaos,  dr.      2  vols. 
12mo.     London  :  1869. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  months  have 
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fulfilled  and  surpassed  the  hopes  and   the 
fears  of  both  parties  in  the  great  contro- 
versy which  has  for  some  time  past  ravaged 
the  East,  divided  England,  and   distracted 
Europe.     But   momentous  as  these  events 
are,  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the 
results  which  had  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  are  attentive  to  the  political  causes  and 
changes  operating  in  the  world,  and  most 
of  them  were  long  ago  indicated  in  these 
pages.       Let    us    bricHy    recapitulate    the 
course  of  them.     It  might  be  foreseen,  and 
it  was  foreseen,   as  a   consequence    of   the 
Franco-German  war,  that  Kussia  would  ob- 
tain from  Germany,  in  return  for  the  valu- 
able support  she  had  afforded  to  her  in  that 
struggle  under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  entire 
liberty  of  action  to  renew  her  attack  upon 
Turkey  and  her  advance  in  the  East  when  it 
suited  her.     The  \yestern  alliance,   which 
had  dictated  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  was 
paralysed  by  the  defeat  of  France,  and  the 
treaties  Avliich  had  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
had  lost  their  sanction.     Immediate  proof 
of  this  fact  was  given  by  the  peremptory  re- 
pudiation by  Russia  of  an  important  article 
in  that  compact.     As  early  as  1875  Prince 
Dismarck  distinctly  avowed  that  if  Russia 
was  preparing  to  execute  her  designs  in  the 
East,  he  should  do  nothing  to  oppose  her. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1876  it  was  reported 
to  the  British  Government  that  Russia  had 
begun    her   preparations  for  a  campaign — 
troops  were  moved    southwards,    stores    of 
war  were  accumulated,  even  clothes  and  pro- 
visions were  prepared  :  it  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  the  rupture  would  take  place 
in  the  following  summer.     But  the  Russian 
agents  i-equired  time  to  charge  and  fire  the 
mine.     Russia    had   no    casus   belli   at    all 
jigainst  Turkey,  and  Turkey  was  still  sup- 
posed to  have  behind  her  the  support  of  Eu- 
ropean treaties.     By  a  series  of  skilful  and 
unscrupulous  artifices  the  sympathies  of  Eu- 
rope were  alienated  from  the  Porte  ;  insur- 
rections were  organised  by  foreign  emissar- 
ies, which  were  i-epressed  with  sanguinary 
rigour  ;    war   was   declared   by    Servia,    in 
which  large  bodies   of   Russian   volunteers 
took  the  leading  part,  and  though  Turkey 
was  victorious   in  that  campaign,   she   was 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  ;  even 
in  England  a  successful  appeal  was  made  to 
popular  feeling,  and  all  the  arts  of  agitation 
were  put  in  motion  by  men  who,  consci- 
ously   or   unconsciously,    made    themselves 
the   direct  instruments   of  Russian   policy. 
The   result    of   these    occurrences  was   the 
Conference  at  Constantinople — an  abortive 
attempt  to  obtain  from  the  I'orte,  by  the 
advice  of  Europe,  concessions  of  sovereign- 


ty over  its  European  subjects,  scarcely  less 
absolute  than  those  which  have  been  exacted 
from  it  by  a  victorious  army.  It  may  now 
be  said  that  the  Porte  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  but  what  State,  with  a  shade  of  self- 
respect,  having  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
will  submit,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  may  be  imposed 
on  it  by  defeat  ?  The  rulers  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  resolved,  like  soldiers,  to  brave 
the  contest  which  they  knew  to  be  inevita- 
ble, being  aware  that  their  strength  by  sea 
and  land  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  or  was  likely  ever  to  be  again. 

Nor  were  their  expectations  altogether 
unfounded.  Those  who  imagined  that  the 
occupation  of  Bulgaria  was  a  task  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  few  Belgian  policemen — 
those  who  believed  that  a  Russian  army  would 
march  to  Constantinople  within  six  weeks 
from  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  were  sig- 
nally mistaken.  We  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  conquest  of  this  territory,  in 
presence  of  the  Turkish  fleets  and  armies, 
would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
costly  operations  of  modern  war.  It  proved 
to  be  so.  We  need  not  repeat  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  Russian  operations  of  1877 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number  :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  in  spite  of  the  omissions,  jealous- 
ies, and  perhaps  treachery,  of  some  of  the 
Turkish  generals,  the  Russian  army  was  more 
than  once  placed  in  positions  which  might 
have  been  fatal  in  presence  of  a  readier  an- 
tagonist ;  that  the  Czar  was  compelled  to 
bring  his  whole  reserves  into  the  field  ;  that 
he  himself  lingered  for  months  at  headquar- 
ters, the  reluctant  witness  of  successive  de- 
feats ;  that  in  the  whole  campaign  Russia 
never  took  an  important  fortress  in  Europe 
by  siege  or  won  a  battle  in  the  field.  The 
entrenched  camp  at  Plevna,  having  been 
vainly  attacked  on  several  occasions,  was  at 
last  reduced  by  investment  and  famine  ; 
and  the  summer  and  autumn  campaigns  cost 
Russia  at  least  100,000  men.  We  have 
heard  the  loss  estimated  at  more  than  dou- 
ble that  number. 

But  this  war,  like  all  wars,  ended  by  ex- 
haustion. After  the  surrender  of  I'levna 
and  of  a  large  detachment  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  i3alkans,  Turkey  was  in  a  posi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  France  in  1870 
after  the  capitulations  of  Sedan  and  Metz. 
The  empire  was,  in  fact,  defenceless — its 
power  of  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The 
passage  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Russians  un- 
der Gourko  was  :\  gallant  struggle  against 
natural  impediments,  and  after  the  losses 
sustained  1)y  the  Turkish  forces  they  ceased 
to  hold  the  field.      Nothing  remained  but  a 
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oose,  thougli  not  unskilful,  retreat  to  the 
southern  coast  or  on  the  capital,  and  ere  long 
the  Cossack  watered  his  horse  on  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis.  Those 
shores  have  -witnessed  the  revolutions  and 
wars  of  three  thousand  years.  Their  very 
names  take  us  back  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  siege  of  Troy.  No  spot 
on  the  globe  is  invested  with  such  traditions 
of  glory  and  crime,  of  human  suffering  and 
of  empire.  But  in  all  these  memorable 
events  none  are  likely  to  exercise  a  more  im- 
portant influence  on  the  history  of  mankind 
than  those  which  have  passed  rapidly  before 
our  own  eyes.  If  the  results  of  this  war 
were  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  territorial 
conquest  or  a  change  in  the  government  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  they 
would  be  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
though  even  then  we  should  not  view  them 
with  indifference.  But  its  effects  are  im- 
measurably greater.  It  has  shaken  or  de- 
stroyed the  independence  of  an  empire 
which  extends  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  it  has  annihilated  the 
faith  in  treaties  concluded  between  ajl  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  ;  and  it  has  caused 
a  perturbation  in  the  relations  of  the  great 
Powers,  and  even  in  their  internal  policy, 
the  consequences  of  which  can  as  yet  be  but 
faintly  discerned.  It  is  a  common  remark 
at  the  present  time  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  perishing,  or  has  perished,  by  decay, 
degeneracy,  and  internal  weakness,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its 
dissolution.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ac- 
tive cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Turkey  is 
foreign  aggression.  If  the  Porte  had  been 
secure  from  the  powerful  enemy  who  at- 
tacked jt  by  internal  intrigues  and  external 
violence,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  doomed  to  speedy  destruction,  and 
under  a  better  sovereign  and  wiser  ministers 
its  administration  might  have  improved.  As 
it  was,  the  enfeebled  empire  showed  itself 
still  capable  of  a  stubborn  resistance  to  one 
of  the  first  military  powers  in  Europe. 

The  hope  may  indeed  be  entertained  that 
in  the  great  evolution  of  the  scheme  of 
human  history,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Power  which  '  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will,'  changes  which  cost  the 
present  generation  so  dear  may  contribute  to 
the  future  welfare  of  suffering  nations.  But 
our  limited  range  of  vision  does  not  extend 
so  far.  We  see  that  this  war  has  consigned 
at  least  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-creatures 
to  misery,  ruin,  agony,  and  death.  We  see 
that  it  was  prompted  by  ambitious  motives 
and  wrought  by  detestable  means.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  force  over  law,  of  duplicity  over 


faith  and  honour.  We  cannot  forgive  the 
crimes  and  follies  which  have  brought  incal- 
culable calamities  on  the  very  countries  they 
professed  to  benefit,  even  though  they  be 
crimes  applauded  by  the  virtuous  and  follies 
shared  by  the  Avise.  Every  bad  passion  has 
been  let  loose.  Religion  has  been  made  the 
pretext  of  massacre  and  outrage.  Countless 
victims  have  fallen  on  the  battle-field  ;  more, 
and  of  either  sex  and  every  age,  have  per- 
ished in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  It  has 
been  a  war  of  barbarians — a  war  of  extermin- 
ation— unparalleled  in  this  age,  and  only  to 
be  compared  to  the  contests  which  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the 
struggles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  this  too 
might  haVe  been  foreseen,  and  was  fore- 
seen. 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  abhorrence  of 
war.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  grows  on  us 
with  age  and  with  the  progress  of  reason, 
of  political  experience,  and  of  compassion 
for  mankind.  But  we  are  the  less  able  to 
conceive  on  what  principle  those  who  are 
the  loudest  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
have  been  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  authors  of  this  atrocious  contest.  For 
ourselves,  Ave  desired  to  prevent  the  war  ; 
when  it  had  begun,  we  desired  to  end  it. 
Our  own  conception  of  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity  includes  in  it  all  races,  creeds, 
and  governments.  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  AVe  hesi- 
tate to  deny  the  rights  of  humanity  to  the 
cannibals  on  the  Congo  River  ;  and  when 
those  rights  are  violated  by  a  Power  laying 
claim  to  Christianity  and  civilisation,  the 
infamy  recoils  on  the  politic  contrivers  and 
the  accomplished  strategists  by  whom  the 
work  has  been  executed. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  war 
is  even  more  repugnant  to  our  pursuits  and 
our  policy  than  it  is  to  those  of  any  other 
nation.  We  have  in  our  vast  maritime 
commerce  and  our  scattered  dependencies 
given  large  and  numerous  hostages  to  for- 
tune. We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war, 
and  our  object  in  maintaining  large  forces 
by  sea  and  land  is  purely  negative  and  de- 
fensive ;  that  is,  they  are  designed  to  avert 
greater  evils  and  to  protect  us  against  them. 
A  generation  which  engages  in  war  takes 
upon  itself  an  enormous  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, expense,  Avaste,  and  responsibility,  from 
Avhich  no  return  can  be  expected,  except 
that  of  Avarding  off  the  perils  of  the  future. 
But  that,  and  the  maintenance  and  defence 
of  public  laAV  and  justice,  may  be  a  duty  of 
the  first  obligation,  Avhich  we  OAve  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  posterity  ;  and  all  experi- 
ence has  shoAvn  that  to  hold  back  from  a 
just  and  necessary  Avar,  or  to  alloAv  rights 
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to  be  invaded  with  impunity,  is  to  open  the 
door  to  worse  evils  and  more  disastrous  con- 
flicts. It  is  only  by  a  vigorous  use  of  armed 
force  on  the  side  of  law  and  justice  that  the 
crimes  of  national  rapine  and  aggression  can 
be  averted  and  peace  itself  preserved. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the 
cry  for  peace  at  any  price  in  the  mouth  of 
tliosc  who  are  undermining  tlie  authority  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  I'eace  between 
nations  means  the  substitution  of  right  for 
might,  and  of  written  engagements  for  armed 
battalions.  But  written  engagements  can 
only  be  maintained  by  those  Avho  are  pre- 
pared to  uphold  and  defend  them.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  old  maxim,  '  Si  vis 
paccm,  para  bellum.'  Those  politicians 
who  weaken  the  sanctions  of  peace  are  pre- 
cisely the  men  w  ho  are  preparing  wars  and 
causes  of  war,  only  to  be  terminated  when 
the  exhausted  world  reverts  to  the  salutary 
control  of  public  law. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Franco-German  war,  it  was  said 
by  a  distinguished  contributor  to  these 
pages  that '  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually 
taking  hold  of  the  mind,  and  coming  to  sway 
the  practice,  of  the  world — a  law  which  re- 
cognises independence,  which  frowns  upon 
aggression,  which  favours  the  pacific,  not 
the  bloody,  settlement  of  disputes,  Avhich 
aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjust- 
ment ;  above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tri- 
bunal of  paramount  authority  the  general 
judgment  of  civilised  mankind  ;'  and  he 
added  that  '  the  enthronement  of  this  idea 
of  Public  Right  as  the  governing  idea  of 
P^uropean  policy  would  be  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  ]our  time.'  *  These  certainly  are 
our  principles,  and  w'c  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment deviated  from  them  ;  but  if  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  recent  course  of  events, 
we  dci'ive  small  comfort  from  the  contrast. 
A¥e  see  independence  crushed,  aggression 
triumphant,  disputes  settled  by  an  unparal- 
leled eflEusion  of  blood,  the  general  judgment 
of  civilised  mankind  defied  and  derided,  and 
the  idea  of  Public  Right  contemptuously 
overthrown  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary than  all  the  rest,  these  results  applauded 
by  men  who  had  heretofore  professed  the 
most  opposite  opinions.  Holding  fast  as 
we  do  to  tliese  convictions,  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  evils  of  war,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
ungenerous  and  unjust  to  our  political  op- 
ponents to  impute  to  them,  or  any  of  them, 
a  wicked  and  absurd  desire  to  inflict  this 
curse  upon  the  country.  No  man  in  his 
senses  can  deliberately  desire  to  bring  about 
so  deplorable  a  result,  or,  as  the  phrase  is, 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxixii.  p.  304. 


'  to  drag  us  into  war. '  On  the  contrary,  the 
main  object  of  every  rational  statesman  must 
be  to  avert  it.  The  question  is,  how  can  it 
most  effectually  be  averted  ?  Men  differ, 
not  as  to  the  object,  but  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  truest 
and  best  friends  of  peace  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  exist- 
ence of  nations,  and  the  order  of  the  world, 
shall  not  be  attacked  with  impunitv. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  the  deliberate  act  and 
intention  of  Russia,  that  no  other  State  de- 
sired it,  and  that  but  for  her  it  would  not 
have  taken  place.  It  was,  therefore,  on  licr 
part  a  direct  and  unprovoked  violation  and 
defiance  of  the  most  solemn  treaty  engage- 
ments existing  in  Pvurope — treaties  made, 
not  with  Turkey  or  for  Turkey  alone,  but 
with  all  the  great  Powers.  No  treaties 
could  be  more  binding  than  those  of  1856. 
Even  the  neutral  States  participated  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  were  partially  repudiated 
by  Russia  in  1871,  the  principal  clauses 
were  re-ftnacted  with  her  concurrence,  un- 
der Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  with 
the  addition  of  a  strangely  worded  declara- 
tion '  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  or 
modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  contracting  Powers  by 
means  of  an  amicable  arrangement.'  The 
Treaty  of  Paris,  indeed,  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  terms  now  exacted  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  for  Russia  was  not  asked  for  a 
farthing  of  war  expenses  or  any  considerable 
cession  of  territory.  The  insolent  violation 
of  these  solemn  engagements,  and  the  open 
breach  of  the  European  concert  in  Eastern 
affairs  which  they  were  designed  to  estab- 
lish, afford,  therefore,  a  painful  but  effectual 
demonstration  that  no  reliance  can  now  be 
placed  on  such  instruments,  and  that  they 
are  broken  with  impunity.  We  make  it  the 
boast  of  this  country  that  we  adhere  with 
strict  fidelity  to  our  public  engagements. 
But  what  is  the  value  of  engagements  which 
one  party  is  ^resolved  to  uphold  and  another 
party  to  violate  ?  They  are  mere  decep- 
tions ;  they  had  better  not  exist  at  all  if 
they  arc  not  binding  on  all  alike.  Europe, 
we  were  told,  was  to  meet  in  conference  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  East.  xVnother 
treaty  or  convention  would  be  framed  by 
the  diplomatists.  Would  it  be  more  bind- 
ing or  more  lasting  than  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  ?  AVould  it  not  serve  rather  to  limit 
our  rights  than  to  protect  our  interests  ? 
In  a  word,  a  blow  has  been  struck  by  Russia 
in  this  war  at  all  public  faith  and  all  inter- 
national law.     As  long  as  a  powerful  empire 
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dares  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  its  engage- 
ments, and  Europe  submits  to  her  preten- 
sions, all  engagements  with  her  are  worth- 
less and  impossible.  That  was  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  that  Avas  the 
reason  that  peace  with  him  was  impossible. 
Europe  at  length  rose  against  the  enemy 
and  contemner  of  public  law,  and  crushed 
him.  The  authority  of  public  law  was  re- 
stored by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  main- 
tained without  any  gross  infraction  of  it  for 
forty  years.  Since  that  time  fresh  acts  of 
violence  have  been  successfully  perpetrated  ; 
and  in  this,  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  fallen  back  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  in  Avhich  the  independence,  the 
freedom,  and  the  territorial  rights  of  nations 
arc  defended  by  force  alone.  A  melancholy 
result  !  but  one  which  proves  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  stand  armed  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  rely  on  a  firm 
policy  for  the  defence  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice; J 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  treaties  of  1856, 
renewed  in  1871,  did  not  give  to  the  Porte 
an  unconditional  claim  on  the  Great  Powers 
to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  protect  it 
from  aggression.  This  is  the  vicAV  which 
has  been  acted  upon,  not  only  by  Great 
Britain,  but  by  all  the  States  of  Europe. 
Turkey  has  committed  many  glaring  offences, 
and  if  any  such  claim  ever  existed,  she  might 
be  held  to  have  forfeited  it.  They  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  authority  of  the  Porte 
over  its  European  provinces  was  not  to  be 
defended  against  Russia  by  their  arms  ; 
still  less  are  they  now  prepared  to  take  up 
arms  to  restore  it.  But  this  is  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  question.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  not  only  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
conferring  certain  rights  on  Turkey  ;  it  was 
pre-eminently  a  treaty  between  all  the  Great 
Powers,  imposing  reciprocal  obligations  on 
each  of  them.  The  guarantee  of  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire did  not  necessarily  involve  the  defence  of 
that  Empire  against  revolution  or  aggression, 
but  it  certainly  contained  a  positive  engage- 
ment between  the  Christian  Powers,  mutu- 
ally given  and  accepted,  that  no  one  of  them 
should  separately  attack  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
was  intended  to  substitute  the  united  action 
of  the  European  States  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East  for  the  separate  action  of  Russia,  be- 
cause it  was  notorious  that  the  separate  ac- 
tion'of  Russia  in  those  countries  meant  dom- 
ination and  conquest.  This  is  the  all-im- 
portant compact  which  Russia  has  violated  ; 
this  was  the  engagement  she  contracted  as 
the  price  of  peace  in  1856,  not  with  Turkey, 


but  with  England,  France,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Italy. 

The  effects  of  this  breach  of  treaty  on  our 
own  interests  might  be  pointed  out  in  a 
variety  of  Avays.  Let  us  take  for  one  ex- 
ample its  financial  consequences.  The  cap- 
italists of  Europe,  and  especially  the  British 
public,  were  induced,  in  the  years  following 
the  Crimean  war,  to  lend  a  very  large  sum, 
said  to  amount  to  tAvo  hundred  millions 
sterling,  to  the  Porte.  The  investment  was 
not  a  Avise  one  ;  but  Avhy  Avas  it  made  ? 
Not  because  the  British  public  had  implicit 
faith  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Turkey 
or  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Turkish  pashas, 
but  because  they  believed  in  the  treaty  of 
1856.  They  believed  that  the  territory  of 
Turkey  Avould  not  be  invaded,  that  the 
provinces  and  the  tributes,  by  Avhich  the 
revenue  of  the  Empire  Avas  raised,  would 
not  be  torn  from  her,  and  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  State  Avould  not  be  ruined,  as 
it  has  noAV  been,  politically  and  financially. 
The  conditions  on  which  these  loans  were 
made  have  manifestly  been  totally  changed 
by  this  war,  and  changed  not  by  the  act  of 
Turkey  but  of  Russia.  It  Avas  said,  early  in 
this  business,  that  the  British  bondholder 
Avould  be  one  of  those  to  pay  the  price  of  it  ; 
and  the  result  has  shoAvn  that  the  remark 
was  not  unfounded. 

The  exaction  of  a  Avar  tribute  far  exceed- 
ing in  amount  the  expenses  of  a  campaign  * 
is  a  practice  revived  from  antiquity  by  Na- 
poleon when  he  sought,  after  Jena,  to  crush 
and  annihilate  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
This  has  ahvays  been  regarded  as  one  of  his 
Avorst  actions,  and  it  served  in  some  degree 
as  a  precedent  for  Prince  Bismarck's  requi- 
sition of  five  milliards  from  France  in  1871. 
But  to  impose  an  exorbitant  indemnity  upon 
a  State  Avhich  notoriously  cannot  discharge 
it,  is  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  conquest, 
and  it  may  have  the  gravest  political  and 
financial  consequences.  Russia  has  named 
a  fabulous  sum  as  the  amount  she  claims 
from  Turkey  ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  sum 
is  commuted  ifito  territorial  acquisitions,  so 
that  it  ends  in  a  mere  act  of  conquest  ;  but 
about  forty  millions  sterling  remain,  A\'hich 
are  to  be  paid  or  not  paid  in  some  manner 
hereafter  to  be  determined.  It  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  such  a  claim  to  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Turkey,  to  be  enforced  at  Avill 
by  a  powerful  creditor,  is  a  direct  injury  to 
the  existing  creditors  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
fact  appropriates  A\'hat  was  already  pledged 
to  them.     But  the    political   consequences 

•^•^  *  Russia  estimates  the  war  expenses  of  one 
campaign  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  roubles, 
or  130  millions  sterling;  but  this  is_a  manifest 
extravagance. 
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are  still  more  serious.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt,  so  overwhelming  that  it  can- 
not be  paid,  obviously  places  the  debtor 
entirely  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
creditor.  He  can  claim  a  control  over  the 
financial  administration  of  the  debtor  ;  over 
his  receipts  ;  over  his  system  of  taxation  ; 
over  the  persons  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  he  can  fore- 
close and  by  some  sudden  act  of  seizure  ex- 
tinguish the  very  existence  of  Ids  obligee. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  Russia  expects  to 
extract  forty  millions  sterling  from  the  Porte 
in  cash  ;  but  she  expects  to  obtain  its  equiv- 
alent in  territory  or  in  influence.  In  fact, 
this  indemnity,  which  cannot  be  paid,  is  the 
seal  of  her  ascendency,  and  it  therefore  in- 
terests the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  determine  whether  Russia  was  justi- 
fied in  exacting  anything  beyond  a  part  of 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  campaign,  which 
must  bo  far  below  the  sum  named. 

Treaties  are  not  exclusively  matters  of  po- 
litical and  international  interest.  They  af- 
fect tinancial  interests  ;  they  affect  trade  ; 
they  affect  the  internal  government  of  for- 
eign nations.  At  this  moment,  a  large  share 
of  the  commercial  depression  which  prevails 
throughout  the  world,  the  discouragement 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  the  pressure  on  the 
industrial  classes  of  England,  Germany,  and 
America,  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  thrown 
over  all  the  intercourse  of  mankind  and  to 
the  onerous  and  excessive  expenditure  on 
preparations  for  war.  There  are  parts,  and 
important  parts,  of  Europe  in  which  these 
evils  threaten  at  no  distant  period  to  give  rise 
to  revolutionary  movements,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  <me  of  the  causes  which  bind 
the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  the  apprehension  excited  by  the  prog- 
ress of  socialism  in  Germany.  So  intricate 
and  entangled  are  the  bearings  of  every  par- 
ticular event  on  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind, that  the  consequences  of  these  acts  of 
aggression  and  violence  are  not  confined  to 
Bulgaria  which  is  devastated,  or  to  Turkey 
which  is  ruined,  but  they  extend  to  the 
broken  fabric  of  European  polity  and  to  the 
domestic  interests  of  every  j)art  of  the 
earth. 

But  enough  of  the  past.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  examine  in  detail  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  committed,  or  the  evils 
that  might  have  been  averted.  In  politics 
the  motto  is  '  Vcstif/ia  nulla  retrorsum/ 
The  business  of  statesmen  is  to  deal  with 
facts  as  they  are  :  they  cannot  divine  the 
consequences  of  events  that  have  never  hap- 
pened, nor  can  they  shape  their  course  by 
remote  contingencies.  One  act  of  this 
great  drama  is  over,  but  it  is  only  the  fii-st 


act.  We  must  take  the  situation  as  it  now 
is,  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  define  the 
present,  and  to  look  forward  a  little  way 
into  the  future.  '  Not  Heaven  itself  upon 
the  l*ast  has  power,'  and  the  events  of  everj* 
day  are  the  starting-point  of  the  morrow. 
As  far  as  the  power  of  Turkey  over  its  Eu- 
ropean provinces  is  concerned,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  at  an  end.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  late  administration  of  those 
countries  is  complete.  They  are  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  powerful  foreign  army,  and 
the  future  form  of  government  in  them  is 
wholly  undetermined,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
ceases  to  be  Turkish. 

But  although  this  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
it  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  question  to  sup- 
pose, as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  that  the 
conquest  of  these  provinces  puts  an  end  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Bulgaria,  Roumelia, 
and  the  adjacent  lands  include  about  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  Turkey  :  in  point  of 
territorial  area  much  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  Empire.  Turkey  had  already  lost  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Greece,  considerable  por- 
tions of  her  European  possessions  ;  but  as 
these  provinces  were  disaffected,  and  the 
Christians  were  exempted  from  military  ser- 
vice, it  was  chiefly  as  sources  of  revenue 
that  they  were  of  value  to  Turkey.  Bul- 
garia had  a  much  larger  Moslem  population, 
and  the  Danubian  fortresses  and  the  line  of 
the  Balkans  were  of  military  importance  to 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  If  these  provin- 
ces could  now  be  raised  into  a  neutral  and 
independent  State,  forming  an  efficient  bar- 
rier between  the  Russian  frontier  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  Turkey  could  be  insured 
against  Russian  invasions  at  the  price  of  her 
European  territory,  we  are  not  sure  that  she 
would  not  gain  by  the  change.  After  the 
blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  heart  of 
the  Ottoman  possessions  in  Europe,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  retention  of  s})o- 
radic  provinces  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  united  to  the  centre 
of  the  Empire  by  mere  military  roads,  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  States,  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  Turkey.  These  fragments 
would  soon  drop  off  from  the  shattered 
trunk,  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  Moslem  in  provinces  sur- 
rounded by  Christian  States  would  prevent 
the  consolidation  of  an  independent  king- 
dom in  those  countries,  without  materially 
benefiting  the  Porte  itself.  They  would,  in 
fact,  be  used  as  outposts  of  Russia,  as  Mon- 
tenegro and  Servia  have  been  in  the  last  war. 
If  Turkey  is  to  exist  at  all  as  an  independent 
power,  it  is  in  her  Asiatic  dominions  that 
she  must  concentrate  her  remaining 
strenfjth. 
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For  what  remains  ?  An  empire  which,  in 
point  of  extent  and  position  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  which  might,  under 
a  competent  government,  hold  its  place 
among  all  nations.  It  includes,  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  country  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to 
France,  with  magnificent  harbours  fringed 
by  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Levant — Crete, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Mitylene,  and  many  more 
— and  capable  of  supporting  tenfold  its  pres- 
ent population.  It  extends  to  the  frontier 
of  Persia  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  pashalik  of  Bagdad.  The  iron  road 
Avhich  must  ere  long  connect  Southern  Asia 
with  Southern  Europe,  and  which  will  proba- 
bly become  in  the  next  century  one  of  the 
most  important  lines  of  traflSc  in  the  world, 
will  pass  through  the  heart  of  these  terri- 
tories and  restore  them  to  activity  and  life. 
Civilisation  will  return  to  some  of  its  old 
channels,  and  the  most  neglected  portion  of 
the  old  world  will  again  become  one  of  the 
most  important  tracts  of  the  modern  globe. 
Again,  this  Empire  covers  the  whole  of  Syria, 
from  the  plains  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Arabia  belongs  to 
it  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis  are  its  dependencies. 
If  territory  and  extended  dominion  consti- 
tuted an  empire,  the  Ottoman  power  would 
still  be  supreme.  These  countries  are  united 
for  the  most  part  by  a  common  faith,  laws, 
and  manners,  and  the  population  is  still  dis- 
tinguished by  endurance  and  hardihood  in 
war.  But  it  will  be  said,  and  said  with 
truth,  that  the  modern  government  of  the 
Porte  has  shown  itself  to  be  incapable  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  these  magnificent 
possessions.  If  these  visions  of  the  future 
are  to  be  realised,  it  must  be  under  a  system 
of  administration  very  different  from  that 
which  has  weighed  upon  them  for  centuries. 
What  has  the  future  in  store  for  them  ? 
To  ourselves  in  England,  the  future  fate  of 
those  countries  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  autonomy  of  Bulgarian  peas- 
ants or  the  frontier  line  of  Roumelia.  To 
consider  the  Eastern  question  at  all,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole  :  to  restrict  it  to  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  very  barbarous  frag- 
ment of  Europe  is  to  lose  sight  of  its  true 
bearings  altogether. 

But  whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
one  principle  ought  to  pervade  all  that  we 
say  and  do  on  these  questions  :  namely,  that 
we  desire  to  promote  and  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  as  far  as  they 
are  attainable,  of  the  populations  of  these 
countries.  And  we  urge  this  principle  the 
more  willingly,  as  we  believe  that,  whatever 
differences  may  have  existed  amongst  us, 
here  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the  causes  and  con- 


sequences of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  there 
is  a  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  between 
all  sections  of  political  parties,  and  between 
men  actuated  by  very  different  motives  and 
sentiments,  on  this  cardinal  point.  Russia 
has  broken  the  military  power  of  Turkey, 
and  overthrown  her  authority  in  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  her  empire.  But  neither 
in  those  provinces  nor  in  the  far  wider  do- 
minions of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  it  to  be  borne 
by  this  country  or  by  Europe  that  Russia 
should  substitute  her  own  ascendency,  her 
own  system  of  government,  her  own  domin- 
ion, for  that  which  she  has  destroyed  or 
shaken. 

That  is  the  danger,  and  it  may  come  to 
pass  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  never 
supposed  that  there  was  any  immediate  prob- 
ability of  general  war,  as  long  as  a  contest 
was  going  on  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
from  which  all  the  other  European  Powers 
were  resolved  to  stand  aloof.  The  real  dan- 
ger lay  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  in  the 
consequences  of  that  peace.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  Russia  aims  at  an  indefinite 
extension  of  her  direct  authority  over  the 
enormous  territories  we  have  named.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  exercise  it. 
But  by  reducing  Turkey  to  the  condition  of 
a  vassal  state — by  representing  herself  as  the 
protectress  and  ally  of  the  Sultan — by  the 
maintenance  in  'power  of  the  most  corrupt 
elements  of  the  Divan — by  the  proscription 
of  the  men  who  have  given  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism and  energy,  Russia  may  gradually  absorb 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  Ottoman 
Power.  Hitherto,  and  as  long  as  the  Porte 
had  reason  to  rely  on  the  ancient  alliance 
and  support  of  this  country  and  its  other  al- 
lies, its  dominions  lay  like  a  barrier  against 
the  aggression  of  Russia,  and  its  resources 
might  be  directed  against  the  northern  antag- 
onist. But  from  the  moment  that  Turkey 
is  reduced  to  become  the  submissive  ally  of 
Russia,  all  these  elements  of  political  power 
may  be  turned  against  our  interests.  The 
situation  resembles  that  of  Europe  after  Til- 
sit, where,  by  a  sudden  revolution,  Alexan- 
der I.  became  ^the  ally  of  Napoleon,  em- 
braced his  conqueror,  and  shut  his  ports 
against  his  friends. 

Nor  can  this  result  surprise  us.  If  Eu 
rope  and  this  country  stood  aloof  when  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  in  the  sorest  need  of 
our  support,  the  Porte  has  no  alternative  but 
to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy 
which  the  Government  and  the  nation 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  But  having  adopted 
the  policy  of  neutrality  in  this  crisis,  it  is 
idle  to  complain  of  the  consequences  to 
which  it  inevitably  leads.  We  blame  no  one, 
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though  wc  ourselves  entertain  grave  doubts 
of  the  Avisdom  of  this  course.  J^ut  it  is  the 
course  which  commended  itself  to  the  na- 
tion, to  Parliament,  and  to  the  Ministry. 
Henceforward  we  have  only  to  deal  with  its 
results. 

It  is  evident  tliat  either  as  the  creditor  of 
Turkey,  or  as  a  victorious  enemy,  or  as  a 
patron  and  friend,  Russia  has  ac(juired  the 
power  of  controlling  the  acts  of  the  Divan, 
not  only  in  Ji)urop<?  but  throughout  its  do- 
minions ;  and  in  this  indirect  form  the  as- 
cendency of  Russia  will  be  felt  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  because  these  provinces  are 
remote,  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Cabi- 
net will  be  less  active.  Religious  enthusi- 
asm is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  Russian 
policy.  There  are  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  ortliodox  faith,  throughout  the 
East,  and  the  position  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Jerusalem  lias  long  been  an  object  of  espe- 
cial interest  at  St.  l*etersburg.  That  very 
question  was  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  w'ar. 
So  in  Egy{)t.  ^A'e  certainly  do  not  appre- 
hend that  Russia  will  make  an  attempt  to 
s(!ize  the  Suez  Canal.  ]iut  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  the  suzerain  of  Egypt  ;  the  con- 
cession'of  the  Suez  Canal  remounts  to  the 
l^orte  ;  and  the  Porte,  whether  acting  inde- 
pendently or  moved  by  foreign  influence,  has 
an'undoubted  territorial  jurisdiction  over  it. 
Much  has  been  said  for  the  last  hundred 
years  of  the  '  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. '  The  words  have  been 
inserted  in  twenty  treaties,  and  have  survived 
their  original  meaning.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  dominions  is  not  fatal  to  any 
Power.  Turkey  has  lost  many  provinces. 
France  lost  the  integrity  of  her  dominions 
when  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  wrested 
from  her.  Austria  lost  her  Lombardo- Ven- 
etian kingdom  ;  the  Netherlands  lost  Bel- 
gium ;  Russia  herself  lost  a  part  of  Bessara- 
bia, which  she  is  now  seeking  to  recover, 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  her 
own  Roumanian  ally.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  loss  of  independence.  A  State 
may  be  reduced  in  territory,  and  survive  it  ; 
but  a  State  which  ceases  to  be  mistress  of  its 
own  actions  and  sovereign  in  its  own  domin- 
ions ceases  to  be  a  State  at  all.  Her  policy 
is  absorbed  in  that  of  a  dominant  Power. 
Her  very  armies  and  fleets  may  be  used  by 
that  Power  against  the  nations  and  interests 
to  which  that  State,  wlien  independent,  was 
most  closely  allied.  That  would  be  the  cal- 
amitous result  if  Turkey  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  State  protected  by  Russia, 
and  if  no  elements  of  independence  sprang 
up  to  maintain  their  ground  against  foreign 
domination.     Under  such  a  treaty  of  sub- 


jection the  Ottoman  ?]mpire  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  and  its  dependencies  under 
the  British  rule  in  India,  and  the  native 
arinies  would  be  converted  into  fijrces  to  be 
wielded  at  will  by  the  paramount  Power. 
The  remote  situation  of  Jlindostan  deprives 
that  country  of  all  political  influence  over 
the  relations  of  foreign  States,  and  the  pos- 
session of  that  Empire  by  England  does  not 
threaten  the  security  f)f  any  other  nation. 
]5ut  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  do- 
minions of  Turkey.  Her  capital  is  a  seat 
of  empire,  commanding  two  seas,  and  her 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
must  always  be  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  the  military,  naval,  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  all  civilised  nations.  The  main- 
tenance of  an  independent  and  non-aggres- 
sive Power  in  those  countries  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  world.  The  gov- 
ernment and  policy  of  Russia  rest  upon  four 
great  principles,  which  are  radically  op- 
posed to  all  liberal  ideas,  ller  internal  gov- 
ernment is  absolute  and  autocratic,  protected 
by  a  jealous  and  arbitrary  system  of  police 
— no  man's  personal  liberty  is  secure.  Her 
mainstay  is  an  enormous  army,  now  based 
on  the  system  of  universal  militarv  conscrip- 
tion, which  she  extends  over  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  she  has  sway.  Her  ecclesias- 
tical policy  is  one  of  supreme  intolerance  ; 
she  persecutes  the  Latin  Church  in  I'oland, 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Baltic  provin- 
ces, the  Jews  everywhere.  No  minister  of 
another  faith  can  even  enter  the  Russian 
dominions  without  the  express  })ermission 
of  the  Emperor.*  Her  commercial  policy 
is  one  of  strict  prohibition.  Wo  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
English  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type  have 
been  eager  to  ally  themselves  with  a  Power 
which  is  the  avowed  champion  of  absolute 
government,  imiversal  military  conscription, 
clerical  intolerance,  and  commercial  prohibi- 
tion. Such  is,  however,  the|fact.  For  our- 
selves, more  faithful  to  Liberal  principles, 
we  regard  these  four  conditions  of  govern- 
ment as  the  worst  evils  that  afflict  man- 
kind. 

Are  these  Russian  principles  of  govern- 
ment to   be   applied  to   Tui'key  ?     Turkey 


*  A  curious  instance  of  this  intolerance  oc- 
curred just  before  the  late  war.  Tlie  Anglican 
Bishop  of  (jiibraltar  wanted  to  proceed  to  Odessa 
to  coiifirni  the  children  of  British  subjects  re- 
siding there  ;  but  the  necessary  risn  of  his  pass- 
port was  peremptorily  refused,  altlioujjh  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  person- 
ally exerted  himself  to  obtain  it.  General  Ijjna- 
tiefFsaid  he  had  not  the  power  to  grant  the  tisa 
necessary  to  enter  Russia  to  a  foreign  clergy- 
man. 
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lias  no  police  and  a  feeble  administration, 
Turke}'  exempts  her  whole  Christian  popu- 
lation from  military  service.  Turkey  is  ab- 
solutely tolerant  of  all  churches  and  creeds, 
and  leaves  each  body  of  believers  to  manage 
their  own  spiiitual  affairs,  and  to  multiply 
schools  and  missions  as  they  please.  Tur- 
key, lastl}',  is  the  freest  commercial  coun- 
try in  the  Avorld  ;  for  though  she  unwisely 
imposes  an  export  duty  on  her  own  produce, 
she  leaves  the  import  trade  all  but  free. 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  for- 
eign Christian  States  in  Turkey  are  pro- 
tected by  capitulations  and  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  their  own.  We  ourselves  have  con- 
sular courts  at  Constantinople  and  Alexan- 
dria, with  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
at  home.  These  rights  and  privileges  are 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  extension 
of  Russian  ascendency  over  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  When  people  speak  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  they 
forget  the  very  large  concessions  and  liber- 
ties which  our  own  subjects  and  those  of 
other  countries  have  enjoyed  for  centuries 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions.  And  whatever 
be  the  future  fate  of  those  dominions,  we 
can  never  allow  those  privileges,  which  are 
so  favourable  to  our  faith,  to  our  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  our  trade,  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  arbitrary  and 
rival  power. 

The  more  we  examine  the  preliminary 
treaty  signed  on  February  19  at  San  Ste- 
fano,  the  more  we  are  amazed  at  the  mon- 
strous concessions  it  exacts  and  the  still  more 
monstrous  results  to  which  it  would  inevit- 
ably lead.  We  do  not  mean  that  Ave  arc 
astonished  at  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  au- 
thority in  these  provinces,  for  Turkey  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  being  utterly 
defeated  she  had  to  submit  to  the  law  of 
the  conqueror.  But  even  conquerors  have 
hitherto  held  in  some  respect  the  interests 
and  obligations  of  other  states,  the  rights 
of  pj'ivate  property,  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Russia  has  respected  nothing  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  own  aggrandisement,  and 
she  has  framed  a  treaty  which  is  a  bare- 
faced declaration  of  her  own  undisguised 
and  undivided  supremacy.  These  condi- 
tions were  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  British  public  until  the  publication  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch. 

The  first  two  articles  relate  to  Montene- 
gro, whose  independence  is  recognised  by 
the  Porte.  Events  have  already  shown 
that  Montenegro  is  virtually  a  dependency  of 
Russia,  flanking  the  Dalmatian  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  abutting  on  the  Adriatic.  Con- 
siderable additions  are  made  to  the  Monte- 
negrin territory,  on  Avhich  we  shall  only  re- 


mark that,  whatever  be  the  claims  of  theso 
Black  Mountaineers  to  independence,  they 
are  the  last  persons  on  Avhom  any  rights  of 
sovereignty  or  government  should  be  con- 
ferred beyond  the  range  of  their  OAvn  hills. 

Servia  also  acquires  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  and  an  addition  of  terri- 
tory torn  from  Roumelia  and  including  the 
fortress  of  Nisch — the  rcAvard,  it  must  be 
said,  of  the  basest  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  for  the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  Serv^ia, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Great  PoAvers, 
Avas  pacific,  forbearing,  and  conciliatory. 
The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  provides  that 
the  Mussulman  landoAvners  in  the  ceded 
districts,  but  not  residing  in  the  Princi- 
pality, may  2>reserve  their  estates  by  farm- 
ing and  administering  them  by  others.  On 
Avhat  principle  any  cession  of  territory  can 
interfere  Avith  thef  right  of  private  property 
in  the  soil,  avc  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
What  Avould  have  been  said  if.  a  clause  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Franco-German 
Treaty  of  1871,  '  Frenchmen  may  preserve 
their  estates  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  farm- 
ing and  administering  them  by  others  '? 

By  the  fifth  article  the  Porte  recognises 
the  independence  of  Roumania,  Avhich  will 
have  a  right  [qui  fera  valoir  ses  droits)  to 
an  indemnity  to  be  settled  hereafter.  An 
indemnity  to  Roumania  for  Avhat  she  gains  ! 
We  should  have  thought  an  indemnity 
Avas  due  to  the  Porte^^/Vowi  Roumania  for 
the  tribute,  Avhich  is  surrendered.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  treaty  Avas  con- 
cluded Avithout  the  knoAvledge  or  concur- 
rence of  the  Roumanian  Government,  and 
that  some  of  its  provisions  are  highly  injuri- 
ous to  her  interests  and  offensive  to  her 
honour,  being  direct  breaches  of  the  condi- 
tions on  Avhich  the  Roumanian  State  Avas  con- 
stituted by  Europe.  So  much  has  Rouma- 
nia gained  by  placing  herself  in  hostility  to 
Turkey,  and  lending  her  territory  and  her 
army,  to  promote  the  adA'ance  of  Russian 
aggression. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  relates  to 
what  is  termed  Bulgaria  by  the  authors  of 
it.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  '  geograph- 
ical expression  '  is  carried  cannot  be  un- 
derstood or  believed  Avithout  reference  to 
the  map  Avhich  accompanies  the  treaty.  It 
includes  not  only  the  Avhole  province  north 
of  the  Balkans  and  the  entire  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
to  Hakim  Tabiasi  in  the  latitude  of  Adrian- 
ople  (comprising  therefore  the  harbours  of 
Varna,  Bourgas,  and  Sizepoli),  but  it  em- 
braces very  nearly  the  Avhole  of  Roumelia, 
and  the  coast  of  the  ^geau  Sea  from  Ka- 
A-ala  (inclusive)  to  Salonica  (not  inclusive). 
It  then  trends  to  the  Avest,  SAvalloAving  the 
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whole  of  Thrace  to  the  lioad  waters  of  the 
Drina  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  the  plains  of  Roumelia  from  the 
Adriatic.  Notliinjr,  in  fact,  remains  hut  the 
Albanian  mountain  tract  as  a  boundary  to 
the  west,  and  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  the 
south,  which  are  no  doubt  destined  eventu- 
ally to  be  annexed  to  the  Hellenic  kino;dom, 
thouo-h  with  small  advantafje,  we  fear,  to 
that  State.  Turkey  retains  the  country  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Adrianople  and 
the  Vilayet  of  Salonica  ;  but  the  frontier 
runs  Avithin  five  or  six  miles  of  that  import- 
ant city,  and  even  the  Turkish  railroads 
are  intersected  by  this  Buliyarian  delimita- 
tion. This  frontier  is  to  be  traced  out  by  a 
Russo-Turkish  Commission  before  the  mili- 
tary evacuation  of  the  territory. 

The  form  of  njovernment  provided  for  the 
new  principality  equally  bears  the  stamp  of 
Russian  ascendency.  It  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  European  Powers,  but  by 
what  the  Russians  are  pleased  to  call  the 
*  popular  election  '  of  a  prince  or  ruler,  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the 
Powers.  In  the  present , state  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  Russian  occupation,  what 
would  such  an  election  be  like  i  The  office 
is  not  hereditary,  but  the  election  is  to  be 
repeated  on  every  vacancy,  like  the  election 
of  the  kings  of  Poland.  Meanwhile,  the 
future  administrative  system  of  the  province 
is  to  be  elaborated  by  an  Assembly  of 
Bulgarian  Notables  at  Philippopolis,  under 
the  stqjerinfendcnce  of  a  Russian  commis- 
sary, and  in  the  presence  of  an  Ottoman  com- 
missary (mark  the  distinction).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  new  regime  and  its  control 
are  to  be  entrusted  for  two  years  to  a  Rus- 
sian commissary.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
vear  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  are  to  be 
allowed,  if  necessary,  to  send  delegates  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

All  provisions  for  the  military  defence  of 
the  country  are  SAvept  away  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortresses  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Ottoman  troops.  The  territory  is  to  be 
occupied  by  50,000  Russian  troops  for  two 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  province,  after 
which  a  local  militia  is  to  be  established  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  A  tribute  is  re- 
served to  the  Porte  from  the  province,  but 
that  is  the  sole  recognition  of  her  sovereign- 
ty ;  and  if  it  be  not  paid  she  has  obviously 
no  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  to  obtain 
the  privileges  which  were  recommended  by 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Cretans  in  1868  are 
to  be  scrupulously  observed.  Russia  obtains 
a  large  accession  of  territory  in  Armenia, 
including  [the  port  of  Batoum  and  the  for- 


tresses of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bayazid  ; 
the  I'orte  engages  to  secure  reftjrms  and 
ameliorations  to  the  Armenians  (tlie  term  is 
general,  not  local). 

The  indemnities  of  war  exacted  by  the 
nineteenth  article  amount  to  1,410,000,000 
roubles,  a  sum  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
five  milliards  of  francs  drawn  by  Germany 
from  one  of  the  richest  countiies  of  the 
world.  Of  this  sum  about  four-fifths  are  to 
be  liquidated  by  the  cession  of  territory  to 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  payment  of  the 
remainder  is  to  be  settled  by  an  agreement 
between  the  victor  and  the  vancpiished. 

The  twenty-fourth  article,  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Straits  and  the  right  of  block- 
ade, really  stipulates  nothing  that  was  not 
already  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Russia  seems 
merely  to  have  sought  to  disentangle  her- 
self from  a  common  European  engageinent 
on  these  points. 

Passing  over  some  articles  of  secondary 
importance,  this  brief  analysis  suffices  to 
show  to  demonstration  that  the  whole 
treaty  is  conceived  in  the  })urest  Russian 
spirit.  There  is  in  it  no  consideration  for  a 
A'anquished  enemy  ;  none  for  the  popula- 
tions thus  suddenly  transfeiTcd  to  a  new  and 
as  yet  uncertain  administration  under  Rus- 
sian commissaries  ;  none  for  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  Czar  at  Livadia  and  elsewhere, 
of  which  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  out 
of  courtesy,  to  speak  with  respect  ;  none 
whatever  for  the  treaty  obligations  and  com-* 
mon  interests  existing  between  Russia  and 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  or  for  the 
rights  of  those  Powers,  notwithstanding  the 
positive  assurance  which  Count  Orlolf  was 
instructed  to  give  in  1856  to  the  assembled 
Powers,  upon  the  honour  of  the  Czar,  that 
it  was  his  firm  intention  to  adhere  to  the  en- 
gagements there  contracted  by  him,  as  the 
price  of  peace. 

We  think  that  no  one  can  read,  now  or 
hereafter,  the  dispassionate  record  of  these 
transactions  without  amving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  more  open  defiance  of  truth,  fair 
dealing,  and  public  law  has  never  been  ven- 
tured upon  by  any  European  Power.  The 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  must  have  had  an 
extraordinary  reliance  on  the  apathy  and 
weakness  of  Europe,  or  on  the  secret  sup- 
port of  some  members  of  the  European  fam- 
ily, to  suppose  that  she  could  recast  at  her 
own  pleasure  and  for  her  own  purposes  the 
whole  map  of  the  P^ast.  "We  still  hoj)e  that 
she  will  be  undeceived.  At  any  rate,  be- 
fore such  a  treaty  as  this  could  be  accepted 
and  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  displacing  and  reversing  other  en- 
gagements of  an  earlier  date,  it  must  not 
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only  be  communicated  to  tlie  Great  Powers, 
but  controlled  and  revised  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  all  that  appears  to  them  to  affect 
the  general  interests  of  the  world.  Riissia 
may  claim  'the  exercise  of  her  belligerent 
rights,  but  as  a  belligerent  she  stands  alone, 
and  can  only  defend  Avhat  she  has  seized 
and  exacted  by  force  of  arms.  The  de- 
mand of  the  British  Government  that  the 
whole  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress  was  no  more 
than  a  demand  that  a  legal  title  should  be 
given  to  such  portions  of  the  Russian  de- 
mands as  reason  and  justice  approve. 

Russia  is  in  military  possession  of  almost 
all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey. 
Her  armies  are  encamped  on  the  ^gean 
and  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Iler  outposts 
are  within  half  a  day's  march  of  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  and  of  the  lines  of  Bulair. 
No  resistance  whatever  could  be  offered  to 
her  complete  occupation  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory from  within  ;  no  check  exists  upon  her 
operations  save  what  might  come  from  with- 
out. Thessaly  and  Albania,  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  are  not  within  her  line  of 
operation  ;  but  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
Turkish  seat  of  empire  and  harassed  by  rov- 
ing bands  of  insurgents.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  invented,  in  his  cynical  joviality,  an 
expression  that  describes  the  situation, 
^ Beati possidentes ;''  but  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  added  anything  to  the  Christian  be- 
atitudes, for  this  is  but  a  classical  or  canon- 
ical version  of  the  old  strain — 

'  That  he  may  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can.' 

Military  occupation  by  a  victorious  army  is 
not  held  by  modern  and  civilised  nations  to 
warrant  any  interference  with  the  established 
authorities  of  the  country  occupied,  still  less 
with  private  property  or  the  rights  of  non- 
combatant  inhabitants.  These  principles 
were  laid  down  very  formally  by  Russia  her- 
self in  the  protocols  of  the  Conference  of 
Brussels,  held  a  short  time  ago  at  her  request 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  evils  of  war. 
But,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  the 
Russian  generals  and  agents  have  used  their 
military  power  to  overthrow  entirely  the  ex- 
isting administration  of  the  territory,  to  re- 
organise it  on  Russian  principles  and  by  Rus- 
sian agents,  to  seize  and  appropriate  private 
property,  and  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  faith.  As 
for  law,  we  presume  that  martial  law  exclu- 
sively prevails,  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton once  defined  to  be  '  the  will  of  the  com- 
manding officer.'  Had  these  provinces 
been  formally  ceded  and  annexed  to  the 
Russian  Empire,  she  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded otherwise.     The  intention  to  liberate 


them  from  Turkish  law  and  authority,  and 
to  constitute  them  hereafter  as  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  does  not  justify  any 
such  measures  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  for 
that  is  an  arrangement  which  clearly  con- 
cerns the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  the  neighbouring  States.  Russia 
has  on  former  occasions  temporarily  occu- 
pied Turkish  territory,  but  she  did  not  on 
that  account  proceed  to  Russianise  the  coun- 
try, or  to  render  it  untenable  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
profess  the  Moslem  faith  and  live  under 
Moslem  law. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  ignorance  to 
suppose  that  these  inhabitants  are  mainly 
Turks,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  rather  men  of  Slavonian  or  Greek 
race  whose  families  embraced  Islamism  after 
the  conquest.  Mr.  Finlay,  a  very  impartial 
witness,  tells  us  that  more  than  a  million 
Greeks  apostatised  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  neighbouring 
races  followed  their  example.  Are  the  de- 
scendants of  these  families  to  be  extermin- 
ated for  the  conversion  of  their  forefathers  ? 
If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes  from  Spain, 
Europe  has  not  witnessed  a  more  abomina- 
ble action  ;  and  it  is  aggravated  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  Russia  has  no  lawful  author- 
ity in  the  territory  which  they  have  dwelt  in 
for  centuries,  and  by  every  rule  of  public 
law  the  non-combatant  population,  Avhat- 
ever  be  its  religious  faith,  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  an  array  of  occupation. 

This  being  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  we 
learned  without  surprise,  and  we  must  add 
without  regret,  that  the  proposed  Congress 
or  Conference  had  failed,  for  we  could  antici- 
pate from  it  no  beneficial  results,  until  the 
bases  on  which  it  was  to  act  were  clearly  de- 
fined by  Europe  and  accepted  by  Russia. 
Otherwise  Russia  would  have  arrived  at  the 
Congress  with  a  treaty  of  peace  in  her  hand, 
by  which  she  would  allege  that  the  Sultan  at 
least  is  bound,  and  no  doubt  the  Sultan  is 
doubly  bound,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  and  the  still  stronger  fact 
that  his  dominions  are  in  the  occupation  of 
the  other  party  to  this  contract,  and  that 
Constantinople  and  the  forts  on  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  the  Dardanelles  could  be  seized  in 
twelve  hours.  The  parties  are  therefore  pre- 
cisely in  the  situation  of  Shylock  and  Anto- 
nio when  they  came  before  the  tribunal  at 
Venice.  Russia  claims  her  bond.  The 
comparison  might  be  carried  a  step  further  ; 
for  although  Russia  has  acquired  by  vic- 
tory the  right  to  cut  off  a  province  or  two 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  she  has  not  the 
right  to  '  contrive  against  the  very  life  '  of 
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that  State  and  to  annihilate  its  independence. 
There  Europe  and  the  interests  of  Europe 
intervene. 

The  Britisli  and  tlie  Austrian  c:overnnients 
intimated  that  tliey  require  the  bases  of  the 
future  negotiations  to  be  defined  before 
they  enter  the  Congress  at  all.  They  also 
intimated  that  they  should  recognise  no 
treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  affect- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  general  treaties  of 
1856  and  1871,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
new  engagement  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration.  All  admit  and 
desire  that  important  and  beneficial  changes 
may  be,  and  must  be,  made  in  those  instru- 
ments. No  one  desires  to  perpetuate '^them 
in  their  present  form.  ]>ut  we  take  our 
stand  upon  the  principle  that  the  changes, 
which  the  operation  of  time  and  events  has 
brought  about,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
concerted  action  and  agreement  of  Europe. 
The  problem  is  how  to  maintain  and  enforce 
that  principle.  It  is  ill  talking  between  a 
fu'  man  and  a  fasting — between  an  armed 
man  and  men  extremely  anxious  to  avoid 
the  use  of  arms.  But  the  very  existence  of 
the  authority  of  public  right  depends  on  the 
issue. 

The  value  and  authority  of  the  delibera- 
tive meetings  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  are 
much  diminished  by  the  acknowledgment 
that  in  such  meetings  the  majority  does  not 
bind  the  minority,  and  that  it  is  competent 
to  any  Power  to  renounce  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  by  withdrawing  from  it  alto- 
gether. When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
proposed  a  Congress  in  1863  to  consider  the 
questions  then  pending  in  Europe,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  continental  Courts  a  reluc- 
tant assent  to  his  proposal,  and  it  might  be 
contended  that  several  of  the  wars  which 
have  since  afHicted  the  world  would  possibly 
have  been  averted  by  previous  deliberations 
in  common.  The  British  Government 
thought  otherwise,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
expressed,  with  an  energy  which  was  thought 
to  savour  of  tartness,  the  opinion  that  such 
a  meeting  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  war 
than  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe. 
In  a  despatch  dated  November  25,  1863, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
discussed  the  question  : — 

'  Is  a  general  Congress  of  European  States 
likely  to  furnisli  a  peaceful  sohition  of  the 
various  matters  in  dispute  ? 

'  There  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  be  one  main  consideration  wJiich  must 
lead  them  to  their  conclusion.  After  the  war 
which  desolated  Germany  from  1C19  to  1G49, 
and  after  the  successive  wars  which  afflicted 
the  Continent  of  Europe  from  1793  to  1815,  it 
was  possible  to  distribute  territories  and  to 


define  rights  by  a  Congress,  because  tlie  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  tired  of  the  slaugliter 
and  exhausted  by  the  burdens  of  war,  and  be- 
cause the  Powers  who  met  in  Congress  liad, 
by  the  circumstances  of  tlie  time,  the  means  of 
carrying  their  decisions  and  arrangements 
into  effect.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
after  a  continuance  of  long  peace,  no  Power 
is  willing  to  give  up  any  territory  to  wfiich 
it  has  a  title  by  treaty  or  a  claim  by  posses- 
sion. ' 

And  after  considering  the  particular  case 
then  pending  in  Europe,  Lord  Russell 
added  : — 

'  If  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  and 
■wishes  would  accomplish  no  positive  results, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  deliberations  of  a 
Congress  would  consist  of  demands  and  pre- 
tensions put  forward  by  some  and  resisted  by 
others  ;  and  there  being  no  supreme  authority 
in  such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  majority,  the  Congress  would  probably 
separate  leaving  many  of  its  members'  on  worse 
terms  than  they  had  been  when  they  met. ' 

This  honest  opinion  wounded  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  had  great  pretensions  to  set- 
tle the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance 'sound,  and  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  the  same 
results,  as  far  as  they  are  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  peace,  may  be  obtained  by 
negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  Europe. 
AVe  certainly  do  not  desire  to  see  a  repetition 
of  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  obviously  a  mere  blind  to  assist  the  de- 
signs of  Russia. 

As  to  the  objects  the  Ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  have  in  view  in 
these  negotiations,  they  are  simple,  for  in 
the  first  place  they  are  entirely  disinterested. 
We  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  adding  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory or  a  single  tribe  of  people  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Queen.  We  wish  to  see 
other  States,  be  they  small  or  great,  in  pos- 
session of  independence  and  of  as  good  a 
government  as  they  can  produce  from  the 
elements  contained  in  them,  AVe  wish  to 
prevent  them  from  preying  on  each  other, 
and  infringing  upon  our  own  rights  in  for- 
eign countries.  But  that  '\%  the  extent  of  our 
own  policy.  The  direct  interests  of  England 
may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  ourselves  what 
rule  prevails  west  of  that  line,  provided  it 
be  peaceful,  orderly,  liberal,  and  humane. 
But  to  Austria  this  part  of.  the  question  is 
vital,  because  the  whole  of  her  eastern  fron- 
tier would  be  encompassed  by  a  formidable 
neighbour,  instead  of  an  inoffensive  one. 
Russia  would  become  to  Austria  what  Tur- 
key was  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Hun- 
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gary  was  conquered  and  Vienna  besieged. 
If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  have  the  support 
of  Austria  on  those  maritime  and  Asiatic 
interests  to  which  we  are  especially  sensible, 
we  should  give  to  Austria  a  cordial  support 
on  those  territorial  arrangements  which  are 
essential  to  her  security  and  even  to  her  ex- 
istence. 

:::  The  power  of  Turkey  in  the  European 
provinces  being  overthrown,  and  Turkey 
being  manifestly  incapable  of  defending 
those  possessions  from  Russia,  the  obvious 
solution,  in  the  interest  of .  those  provinces 
and  of  Europe,  is  to  create  in  them  as  large 
and  strong  a  State  as  possible.  Such  a  State, 
if  it  can  exist  at  all,  should  place  itself  in  in- 
timate relations,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
lines  of  communication,  and  defence,  with 
Austria  and  Turkey.  The  population  is 
broken  up  into  five  or  six  different  races,  or 
creeds— ^Roumanians,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Moslem,  and  Jews — bound  together 
by  no  real  nationality,  though  each  race  has  a 
passionate  patriotism  of  its  own,  opposed  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  community.  The  re- 
sult of  parcelling  out  these  territories  into 
small  states  or  principalities  would  be  to  per- 
petuate discord  ;  religious  and  local  jealous- 
ies ■  and  hatreds  would  foment  incessant 
quarrels  ;  each  of  them  would  be  incapable 
of  defence  ;  and  no  large  measure  of  public 
utility  could  ever  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  two  principal  factors  in  the  problem 
are  Roumania  and  Greece. 

Roiimania  has  shown  in  the  late  contest 
more  military  force  and  political  energy  than 
we  gave  her  credit  for.  She  afforded  to  Russia 
valuable  support  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  she 
has  manfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  Russia  to 
wrest  from  her  the  fragment  of  Bessarabia 
Avhich  was  secured  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  by  an  express  engagement  of  Rus- 
sia herself  made  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Upon  the  maintenance  1' of  this  condition 
the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower 
Danube  depends.  Although  therefore  the 
policy  of  Roumania  to  Turkey,  which  had 
certainly  done  her  no  wrong,  was  extremely 
selfish  and  discreditable,  she  is  the  most 
important  of  the  fragments  into  which  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  is  dissolved.  The  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  Roumania  are  there- 
fore essential  to  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Danube,  and  of  all  territories 
south  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the  interest  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  Austria  to  support  it 
resolutely,  and  we  now  see  reason  to  rejoice 
that  a  prince  of  the  Ilohenzollern  family 
reigns  at  Bucharest. 

The  late  Viscount  Strangford  was  of  all 

.  Englishmen  the  man  best  acquainted  with 

the    true    condition    of   European    Turkey. 


His  '  Occasional  Notes  on  Turkey,'  first 
published  in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  in 
1867  and  1868,  and  republished  in  two  vol- 
umes by  Lady  Strangford  in  1869,  are  to 
this  day  the  most  instructive  work  in  exist- 
ence on  this  subject,  and  ought  now  to  be 
read  by  every  one  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  it.  His  views  were 
prophetic,  because  they  were  just  and  true  : 
it  is  seldom*  the  opinions  of  any  political 
writer  are  so  strikingly  confirmed  ten  years 
afterwards  by  the  course  of  events.  Lord 
Strangford  may  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  Bulgarians.  He  described  them  as  five 
millions  of  industrious  and  docile  people, 
contented  to  live  under  the  authority  of  the 
Porte,  resisting  the  attempts  of  Panslavist 
agitators  to  plunge  them  into  revolution  ; 
more  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  Greek  agents  of  the  Divan 
than  from  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  ;  ask- 
ing for  one  concession  only,  the  separation 
of  their  Church  from  the  control  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  which  they  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  ;  and  looking  forward  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  peaceful  reformation.  A 
distinguished  Bulgarian,  who  signs  himself 
'  Ivanowitch,'  addressed  Lord  Strangford  in 
the  same  language  : — 

'  We  do  not  desire  anything  beyond  that 
amount  of  temporal  autonomy  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  such  religious  autonomy  as 
the  Porte  accords  to  each  community.  De- 
liverance from  the  Greeks,  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  central  government,  the  right  of 
electing  our  national  clergy  by  our  own  people, 
the  use  of  our  own  language  in  the  Church 
services,  and  its  cultivation  in  schools,  consti- 
tute the  xcliole  of  the  Bulgarian  demand.  As  for 
the  rest  we  are  content  to  rely  on  the  interest 
which  the  Porte  finds  in  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  reforms.  Fidelity  to  the  Government 
seems  to  us  the  only  just  return  for  its  jjreser- 
vation  and  guardianship  of  our  nationality,  for 
the  Bulgarians  fully  comprehend  that  the 
wreck  of  the  empire  would  simply  throw  them 
headlong  into  the  gulf  of  Russism. '  (Occa- 
sional Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  236.) 

This  language  may  surprise  those  who  im- 
agined that  the  Bulgarians  were  an  op- 
pressed people,  breathing  destruction  to  the 
Moslem,  and  awaiting  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  their  Russian  deliverers.  It  was, 
according  to  this  witness,  just  the  reverse. 
The  Turkish  Government  was  their  best  pro- 
tector against  the  rising  tide  of  Panslavism. 
For,  as  the  same  writer  went  on  to  say,  '  Rus- 
sia has  no  desire  to  see  a  numerous  '  Slavon- 
ic community  rise  into  a  nation  at  her  side, 
stamped  with  features  and  character  other 
than  those  of  Czarism.'  In  truth,  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  has  been  destroyed,  we  believe  that  of 
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all  tlie  nations  of  Europe  Russia  is  the  most 
hostile  to  the  creation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Bulgarian  State.  She  desires  to  see 
these  provinces  weak,  divided,  and  depen- 
dent on  herself,  or  swayed  l>y  her  in- 
trigues. 

Lord  Strangford,  who  was  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  Bulgarians  with  especial  fa- 
vour, said  of  them  : — 

'  As  for  the  Bulgarians,  whether  they  remain 
yet  awhile  midcr  Turkish  rule  or  free  them- 
selves from  it  in  our  time,  as  they  must  ulti- 
mately do  soQuer  or  later,  it  is  in  them  alone 
that  one  can  see  any  really  hopeful  prospect, 
on  taking  a  broad  general  view  of  the  future 
of  these  countries.  This  is  afforded  «ljy  their 
numerical  preponderance  ;  their  utter  primi- 
tiveness  which  has  learnt  nothing  and  has 
nothing  to  unlearn  ;  their  industry  and  thrift, 
their  obstinacy,  and  their  sobriety  of  charac- 
ter.'    (Chaos,  vol.  i.  p.  31.) 

To  these  considerations  might  be  added 
others  of  a  less  favourable  character.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  is  not  only  extremely 
ignorant,  but,  when  excited,  sanguinary 
and  ferocious.  One  of  the  arguments  used 
by  Russia  in  support  of  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  is,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  her  troops  would  be  tlie  signal  for  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed  ;  and  this  is  not  improb- 
able, unless  some  other  mode  be  found  of 
maintaining  order.  The  Bulgarians  Avill  not 
rebel  against  any  authority  armed  Avitli  re- 
spectable powers. 

Two  difficulties  of  the  first  magnitude 
stand,  therefore,  in  the  path  of  those  Avhose 
generous  and  liberal  designs  aim  at  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  and  independent  State  in 
Bulgaria.  The  first  is  the  total  absence  of 
the  elements  of  political  government  in  a 
community  of  five  millions  of  men,  chiefly 
peasants,  who  have  lived  in  '  utter  primi- 
tiveness  '  for  four  centuries  under  an  absolute 
rule,  and  whose  own  experience  is  limited  to 
the  affairs  of  their  church  and  their  village. 
To  which  must  be  added  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, roads,  and  military  organisation.  The 
second  difficulty  is  that  the  Power  nearest 
to  the  country,  and  at  present  occupying  it 
with  her  amiies,  regards  this  population 
entirely  with  a  view  to  her  own  political 
objects.  Russia  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  perception  of  the  principle  that  a 
governing  state  is  morally  bound  to  consider 
before  all  things  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  governecL  She  has  a  fixed  central 
policy  of  her  own,  which  is  that  of  Russian 
aggrandisement  and  power  ;  and  to  this 
principle  every  other  consideration  of  hu- 
manity and  duty  must  give  way.  It  is  true 
that  these  provinces,  some  of  which  already 
enjoy  a  far  larger  amount  of  freedom  than 
Russia,  as  is  the  case  in  Servia  and  Rouma- 
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nia,  are  not  insensible  to  their  danger,  and 
even  (as  we  have  just  seen)  the  Bulgarians 
are  aware  of  it.  They  know  that  they  have 
been  made  the  tools  of  a  great  Power  ;  they 
are  anxious  not  to  be  made  her  slaves. 
Even  now  we  see  with  pleasure  that  there 
are  some  manifestations  of  popular  resistance 
and  national  sj)irit.  They  certainly  none  of 
them  wish  to  fall  under  the  iron  yoke  of 
Russia  :  better  far  the  feeble  and  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  But  if  they  are  Xo 
be  free,  they  must  be  united.  They  must 
lay  aside  their  petty  jealousies  and  differen- 
ces in  presence  of  a  great  danger  and  for  a 
common  cause.  The  more  Europe  can  suc- 
ceed in  combining  them  under  one  govern- 
ment, or  uniting  them  by  some  sort  of  fede- 
ration for  common  defence,  the  more  chance 
they  will  have  of  escaping  national  annihi- 
lation. Yet  Ave  confess  that  if  Russia 
chooses  to  crush  them  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, that  chance  is  but  a  small  one,  unless 
they  are  defended  by  some  powerful  neigh- 
bour or  by  the  combined  will  of  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  in  this 
complicated  question  which,  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, is  of  much  greater  interest  than  the 
Slavonian  population  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. In  intelligence,  in  energy,  in  educa- 
tion, in  commercial  enterprise,  in  maritime 
skill,  incomparably  the  first  people  of  East- 
ern Europe  are  the  Greeks.  We  know  not 
how  much  of  the  pure  Hellenic  blood  has  de- 
scended to  the  modern  Greeks  with  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  language  of  their  immortal 
forerunners  ;  but  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Greece  have  certainly  inherited  sonaething 
of  their  genius  and  some  of  their  vices, 
though,  as  of  old,  it  is  possible  that  by  their 
genius  their  vices  may  be  overborne.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  Slavonians  no  union 
whatever  is  possible  :  even  their  common 
faith,  instead  of  binding  them  together, 
severs  them.  The  whole  Greek  population 
of  the  East  probably  does  not  exceed  seven 
millions.  Of  these  about  one  million  and  a 
half  belong  to  the  Greek  kingdom.  For  it 
is  not  under  the  sceptre  of  King  Otho  or 
King  George  t^iat  we  must  look  for  the 
power  of  the  Greeks  ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
that  the  addition  of  some  thousand  square 
miles  of  rugged  territory  in  the  north  would 
add  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Greek  infiuence  is  much  more  subtle  and 
penetrating.  Within  a  very  short  period  of 
the  conquest  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Greeks  acquired,  under  one  form  or  another, 
a  verv  large  share  in  the  administration  |of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Down  to  our  own 
day  there  was  not  a  lazy  and  illiterate  pasha 
of  a  Turk  who  had  not  some  sharp-witted 
Greek  behind   him  to  pull  the  wires.  ,  The 
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collection  of  tlie  revenue,  the  management  of 
business,  and  a  thousand  other  affairs  were 
really  in  the  hands  of  Greeks — everything, 
indeed,  except  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  in  Turkey  an  affair  of  religion,  and 
the  command  of  the  troops.  It  is  notorious 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  great 
officers  of  the  Phanar  were  inferior  to  no  au- 
thority in  Turkey  in  real  power,  and  that 
these  Phanariotes  were  quite  equal  to  any  of 
their  Mohammedan  masters  in  the  arts  of 
tyranny  and  corruption.  The  hand  of  the 
Greeks  lay  quite  as  heavy  on  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects  as  the  hand  of  the  Moslem, 
and  they  were  more  feared  because  they 
were  far  more  acute.  In  Southern  Bulgaria 
the  Greek  population,  though  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Slavonian,  had  all  the  springs 
of  government  in  its  hands.  In  Asia  Minor 
it  is  supposed  that  [there  are  about  three 
millions  of  Greeks.  The  Isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are,  of  course,  pure  Greek,  and  some 
of  them,  as,  for  example,  Samos,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  complete  autonomy  under  a  Chris- 
tian prince.  And,  as  we  well  know,  the 
Greek  race  has  thrown  out  its  commercial 
colonies  in  the  last  half-century  all  over 
the  earth  ;  Marseilles,  Paris,  London,  Man- 
chester, Calcutta,  Melbourne,  have  all  their 
great  Greek  houses,  as  keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  as  national,  and  as  intelligent  as 
the  Hebrews  themselves.  The  collective 
resources  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  race 
scattered  abroad  must  now  ^be  extremely 
large,  though  many  members  of  it  care  as 
little  for  the  Court  of  Athens  as  the  Jews 
do  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  question 
should  suggest  itself  to  English  statesmen, 
what  part  the  Greeks  are  to  play  in  the  re- 
constitution  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  ^Servia 
is  to  be  rewarded  for  her  double  treachery, 
and  Montenegro  for  her  ferocity,  and  Rou- 
mania  for  her  ambition,  Avhat  is  to  fall  to 
the  share  of  Greece,  which  has  wisely, 
though  reluctantly,  abstained  from  taking 
part  in  the  fray  ?  No  act  of  the  British 
Government  has  given  more  satisfaction  to 
all  parties  in  this  country  than  the  demand 
that  Greece  should  be  admitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  at 
once  understood  that  her  interests  would  ob- 
tain the  support  of  this  country. 

When  the  Russians  began  their  attack  on 
Turkey  in  the  last  century,  their  first  design 
was  to  use  the  Greeks  as  a  means  of  disinte- 
grating the  Empire.  Catherine  sent  troops 
under  the  Orlotfs  to  land  in  Maina,  and  a 
fleet  from  the  Baltic  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Tchesm6;  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
Russia  favoured  every  manifestation  of 
Greek    independence.     But    in    every   in- 


stance, down  to  the  very  last  insurrection  in 
Crete  in  1867,  she  first  encouraged  the 
Greeks  and  then  abandoned  them.  Her  ob- 
ject was  to  weaken  Turkey,  not  to  strengthen 
Greece.  The  Greeks  found  out  by  long  ex- 
perience that  the  support  of  Russia  is  a 
treacherous  protection  ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  culture  they  discovered  that  the 
very  spirit  of  their  nationality  was  radically 
opposed  to  that  of  Russia,  for  its  very  es- 
sence was,  and  is,  the  love  of  freedom.  The 
Greeks  have  done  many  unwise  things  since 
they  achieved  their  independence.  They 
have  left  many  wise  things  undone.  But 
they  have  shown  in  all  these  struggles  the 
true  spirit  of  a  free  people.  For  this  reason 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  declared  that  the  last 
thing  he  would  endure  would  be  a  restored 
Greek  Empire.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Greek  cause  has  no  ordinary  claim  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Greeks  is 
not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  play- 
ing a  great  part  in  the  future  affairs  of*  the 
East.  England  herself  has  never  equalled  in 
population  the  nations  which  have  been  her 
rivals,  nor  has  the  colossal  magnitude  of  Rus- 
sia enabled  her  as  yet  to  impart  one  useful 
invention,  one  fertile  principle,  one  great 
intellectual  Avork  to  mankind.  The  Greeks, 
like  the  English,  have  a  maritime  position, 
commercial  enterprise,  great  intelligence,  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  power  of  scattering 
their  activity  over  distant  lands,  a  European 
language,  and  an  illustrious  descent  ;  un- 
happily they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
to  be  deficient  in  high  moral  principle,  the 
love  of  truth,  and  disinterested  patriotism. 
We  admire  many  of  their  qualities,  but  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  defects  Avhich 
have  materially  checked  their  national  prog- 
ress ;  and  our  confidence  in  their  success 
is  diminished j;  by  our  experience  of  their 
conduct.  It  may,  however,  safely  be  said 
that  they  will  obtain  the  full  support  and 
sympathy  of  England  in  the  measure  of 
their  deserts. 

If,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Ottoman  Power 
shall  cease  to  be  the  paramount  authority 
in  the  provinces  of  Europe,  which  it  has 
occupied  for  four  centuries,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  much  better  form  of  government 
may  be  established  there,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  form  of  government  may  arise 
equally  corrupt,  more  arbitrary,  and  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  world.  The  Eastern 
Question  really  means  simply  this — what  is 
to  take  the  place  of  an  Empire  which  is  no 
longer  able  to  defend  itself  from  foreign 
aggression  or  to  maintain  its  own  authority 
over  the  disaffected  portion  of  its  subjects  ? 
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To  that  question  we  liavc  as  yet  lieard  no 
intelligible  answer,  except  from  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  policy  of  Russia  means  the 
absorption,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  of 
all  the  elements  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
indigenous  to  these  provinces,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  her  own  iron  rule.  We  know  not 
if  the  lethargy  of  Kurope  at  the  present  time 
will  allow  her  designs  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  we  certainly  see  no  sufficient  rea- 
son that  it  should  be  thrown  on  this  country 
alone  and  exclusively  to  oppose  them  ;  but 
it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  perhaps  the  present  generation, 
will  have  cause  to  deplore  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  such  means,  and  that  the 
sinister  prediction  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  that  'ere  the  close  of  this  century 
continental  Europe  would  be  Russian  or 
Republican,  may  yet  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  competent 
to  us  at  the  present  time,    to  discuss  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  these  transactions. 
At  the  time  at  which  we  write  the  materials 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment  are  not 
in  our   possession,    and  the  debates  which 
luive  just  taken  place   in   Parliament  have 
sufficiently    disclosed   the   views   taken    by 
different  sections  of  the  Opposition.     We 
can  only  deal  with  what  is  known  to  us,  and 
no  doubt  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 
imcertain,  if  not  menacing,  attitude  of  Rus- 
sia, place  the  country,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  the  message  from  the  Crown  calling  out 
the  Reserve,  in  an  emergency  of  the  utmost 
gravity.     But     even    if     the     opportunity 
served  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,    we  should    decline    to  entertain 
them  in  a  party  spirit.     They  are  essentially 
national  questions,  involving  in  the  first  de- 
gree the  honour  and  security  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  our  judgment  all  personal  controver- 
sies and  even  party  objects  dwindle  into  in- 
significance   beside    them.      Whether    the 
Government  be  right  or  wrong  in  what  has 
been  done  (and  Ave  think  their  policy  has 
been  at  times  mischievously  ambiguous  and 
vacillating),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  antagonist  at  this  moment  is  not  this  or 
that  minister,  but  foreign  ministers  and  a 
foreign  Empire.     Great  evil  has  been  done 
by  the  belief,   entertained  abroad,  that  in 
presence  of  a  great  crisis  it  is  possible  to 
split  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  coun- 
try into  jarring  factions  which  will  paralvse 
the  action  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
In  truth  that  is  Tiot  so.      Our  apprehension 
is   rather  that    if   war   be   forced  upon  us, 
Avhich  we  still  hope  and  most  ardently  desire 
to  avoid,  the  current  of  opinion  may  run 


for  some  time  too  strongly  in  that  direction, 
and  lead  the  nation  to  overrate  it  strength. 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  j)artv 
are  concerned,  although,  no  doubt,  war  and 
the  passions   and    interests   engendered   by 
war  are  injurious  to  their  prospects  and  at 
variance    with    a   policy    of    economy    and 
peace,   yet  the   time   will    come   when  the 
burdens  and  grievances  of  war  tend  to  bring 
about  a  salutary  reaction,  and  if  the  Tories 
are  justly  chargeable  with  a  greater  readiness 
to  spend  money  and  engage  in  hostilities, 
they  must  one  day  pay  the  penalty.     This 
Journal  published  in  1808  a  celebrated  arti- 
cle, the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  real  fathers  of  our  con- 
fraternity, who  held  peace  '  to  be  the  key- 
stone  of    our  edifice,'   in  Avhich,   notwith- 
standing the  contrary  views  of  Lord  Grey 
and  some  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Fox,  they 
ardently  supported  the  cause  of  Spanish  in- 
dependence and  of  resistance  to  the  intoler- 
able aggressions  of  France  ;  and  experience 
proved  that  it  was  a  serious  error  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  of  that  day  to  lay  it- 
self open,  however  unjustly,  to  the   charge 
of  advocating  an  anti-national  and  unpatri- 
otic policy.    The  effects  of  it  were  felt  long 
after  the   close   of  the   war,    although,    no 
doubt,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  there  were 
many    gross    mistakes    which    merited   the 
severest  criticism  and  censure.     We  earn- 
estly hope  and  believe  that  no  such  course 
w'ill  now  be  pursued.     The  language  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord    Hartington  has  been, 
throughout  these  occurrences,  in  the  highest 
degree  guarded  and  moderate.   Not  one  word 
has  fallen  from  them  which  could  embarrass 
the  executive    Government  ;    and  although 
they  dissent  from  some  of  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  taken,  they  have  said  and 
done  nothing  to  weaken  the  action  of  the 
country.     It  Averc  well  if  some  of  the  fret- 
ful   and    feeble    members    of    the    Lower 
House,  who  seem  to  think  that  diplomacy 
and  Avar  are  matters  to  be  conducted  by  a 
popular  assembly,  Avould  imitate  the  example 
of  their  recognised  chiefs. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  Opposition,  or  on  the 
Liberal  party,  but  on  the  ministry  itself  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  these  discussions 
have  thus  far  produced  the  most'serious  con- 
sequences. There  a  division  of  opinion  has 
arisen,  not  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
(though  they  have  shown  symptoms  of  in- 
subordination), but  in  the  Cabinet  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
lost  two  of  the  ablest  of  his  colleagues, 
Avhose  place  he  is  manifestly  unable  to  sup- 
ply by  any  real  addition  to  his  strength 
from  without. 
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Lord  Carnarvon,  "vvlio  was  the  first  to  be- 
gin that  disintegi'ation  of  the  Government 
"which  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  an  administration,  had  shown  great  assi- 
duity and  administrative  ability  at  the  Co- 
lonial Office  ;  he  left  golden  opinions  there, 
and  Ave  do  not  know  that  he  can  be  fairly 
charged  with  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  a 
Cape  war  or  a  Victorian  coup  d'etat  ;  but  his 
high-minded  and  conscientious  temperament 
had  not  unf  requently  proved  embarrassing  to 
his  ministerial  colleagues,  and  after  the  lan- 
guage he  thought  fit  to  hold  to  the  Cape 
merchants  he  ought  at  once  to  have  quitted 
the  Government.  Lord  Derby,  Avho  has 
more  recently  followed  in  the  same  track, 
is  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  Administration  ; 
for  not  only  did  he  bring  to  his  office  a  vast 
capacity  for  Avork,  a  singularly  calm  judg- 
ment, and  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  he  had,  Avhat  is 
far  more  difficult  to  replace,  a  large  amount 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  not  confined 
to  his  own  political  supporters.  He  is 
knoAvn  to  be  free  from  the  prejudices  and 
narrowness  of  the  Tory  party  ;  and  he  is 
believed  to  possess  that  stability  of  charac- 
ter, based  on  principle,  which  the  nation 
does  not  ascribe  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  his 
peculiar  quality  of  looking  at  questions  on 
every  side,  and  weighing  the  comparative 
advantages  or  evils  of  conflicting  lines  of 
action — Avhich  might  be  termed,  for  Avant 
of  a  better  Avord,  his  2:)olitical  scepticism — 


tends  to  irresolution,  and  probably  renders 
him  unAvilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  the  country  through  a  great  emer- 
gency of  negotiation  or  Avar, 

The  fact  remains  that  Lord  Beaconsfi eld's 
Administration  has  been  seriously  Aveakened 
by  the  secession  of  tAvo  Secretaries  of  State  ; 
that  the  Premier  himself  makes  it  no  secret 
that  he  feels  the  effect  of  advancing  years, 
and  now  takes  but  little  part  in  debate  ; 
that  fcAv  rising  men  of  conspicuous  ability 
have  appeared  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament ;  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  put 
second-rate  men  into  first-rate  places  ; 
and  that,  although  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Tory  party  may  not  be  Aveakened, 
either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  even  in 
the  country,  the  Government  itself  is  nota- 
bly enfeebled.  The  Administration  has  in 
part  been  reconstructed  and  recast  within 
the.-iast  fcAV  Aveeks,  but  Avithout,  as  far  as  Ave 
can"  discover,  any  real  increase  of  poAver. 
The  Opposition  will  regain  the  ground  it 
had  lost,  from  the  moment  that  it  displays 
more  wisdom,  coherence,  and  patriotism 
than  its  antao'onists.  These  thincrs  deserve 
attention  and  excite  reflection.  For  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  Avhen  the  utmost 
prudence,  experience,  and  energy  Avill  be  re- 
quired to  direct  our  course  aright,  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  'the  CroAvn  and  the 
rights  of  the  Empire  in  the  councils,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  of  Europe. 
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Afutca,  Equatorial,  review  of  Mr.  Henry  Stan- 
Jey's  Letters  from — the  new  metliod  of  explor- 
ation, 87  ;  Stanley's  points  of  contact  with 
Schweinfurlh  and  Barth,88  ;  area  of  territory 
at  present  explored,  90  ;  rivers  of  Central 
Africa,  ib. ;  products  of  these  regions,  93  ;  no 
large  commercial  traffic  feasible,  93  ;  the  ne- 
gro as  a  laborer,  94  ;  Barth's  and  Speke's  ac- 
counts of  negro  life,  95  ;  influence  of  white 
men  in  Africa,  96  ;  Mr.  Blyden's  testimony  on 
the  subject,  97  ;  tlie  English  in  Africa,  98. 

'  Agamemnon '  of  ^Eschylus,  Mr.  Browning's 
transcript  of,  212  ;  its  Avant  of  perspicuity, 
212,213;  curious  comparison  of  versions,  314, 
215  ;  analysis  of  the  play,  215  ;  the  poem  of 
Iphigenia,  216  ;  Clytemnestra  and  the  herald, 
ib.;  entrance  of  Agamemnon,  317  ;  Cassandra's 
action,  ib.;  the  climax  of  the  piece,  218. 

America,  political  condition  of.     See  Woolsey. 

Barrt  Cornwall.     See  Proctor. 

Blood,  circulation  of  the,  review  of  Avorks,  by 
M.  Flourens  and  others,  on  the,  13  ;  the  heart, 
its  mechanism  and  functions,  14  ;  ideas  of 
Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  concerning  the 
blood-vessels,  15  ;  Galen's  theory,  16  ;  Vesa- 
lius'  anatomical  treatise,  18  ;  Servetus  the  dis- 
coverer of  pulmonary  circulation,  19  ;  Cesal- 
pino's  scientific  studies,  ib.;  his  views  as  to 
the  circulation,  20 ;  Sarpi,  22  ;  Ilarvey  at 
Padua,  23  ;  his  treatise  on  tlie  circulation,  24; 
tlie  fallacy  concerning  '  spirits,'  ib. ;  methods 
of  Harvey  and  Cesalpino  compared,  26. 

Browning,  Mr,  R.     See  '  Agamemnon.' 

Bronze  Age,  review  of  M.  Chantre's  work  on  the, 
an(J  of  other  hooks — progress  of  archa?logical 
studies,  226  ;  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  227;  the  pahcolithic  age,  228  ;  neolithic 
inhabitants'of  Britain  and  their  dwellings,  ib.; 
implements,  230;  barrows,  231;  circles,  ib.; 
vegetable  products  and  arts  of  the  neolithic 
age,',233  ;  who  were  these  ancient  peoples  ?  ib. ; 
the  peopk^s  of  the  bronze  age,  235  ;  how  bronze 
was  introduced  into  tlie  region  north  of  the 
Alps,  240  ;  the  transition  from  bronze  to  iron, 
243. 

Campbell,  Eev.  John  M'Leod,  ministry  of,  at 
Row,  205  ;  his  '  new  doctrine,'  206  ;  deposition 
from  the  ministry,  207;  friendship  with 
Bishop  Ewing,  209  ;  his  work  on  the  '  Atone- 
ment '  and  '  Thoughts  on  Revelation,'  ib.  See 
also  Erskine. 

Campbell,  Dr.  Lewis.     See  Trachinia;. 

Chantre's  Age  du  Bronze,  reviewed,  226. 

Cochin-China,  the  French  Colony  of.  See  Indo- 
China. 

Conclave,  review  of  Signer  Bonghi's  work  on  the, 
134  ;   present  composition  of  the   College  of 


Cardinals,  135  ;  external  conditions  favourable 
to  the  Conclave,  136  ;  purity  of  the  forthcom- 
ing election,  137  ;  present  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  ib.;  their  probable  influence  on  the 
Cardinals'  choice,  139  ;  party  divisions  in  the 
Conclave,  140 ;  list  of  recent  additions  to  the 
College,  ib.;  Signor  Bonghi's  list  of  pnpabili, 
141 ;  the  foreign  element,  ib.;  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  the  issue,  143. 
Cromartie,  Mr.  Eraser's  work  on  the  earls  of,  1  ; 
the  clan  Mackenzie,  ib.  ;  Sir  Roderick,  tlie 
'  Tutor  of  Kintail,'  2  ;  Sir  George,  Lord  Tar- 
bat  and  first  earl,  3;  George,  third  earl,  and 
his  son.  Lord  Macleod,  5  ;  tlie  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, the  present  Countess,  7  ;  Archbishop 
Sharp's  protest  to  Lord  Tarbat,  ib. ;  letter  from 
William  Carstairs  praying  Lord  Tarbat's  inter- 
cession, 8  ;  the  first  earl's  thoughts  on  tlio 
Union,  ib.f  further  selections  from  the  Cro- 
martie papers,  9  ;  the  home  of  the  family,  12. 

Democracy  in  Europe,  review'of  Sir  Erskino 
May's  work  on,  157  ;  the  rural  democracies  of 
Switzerland,  158  ;  the  |Florentine  republic, 
160;  Berne,  161  ;  Zurich,  ib.;  France  and  Eng- 
land, 162,  163  ;  stimulus  given  to  French 
democracy  by  American  independence,  165  ; 
the  insurrections  of  1830  and  1848,  165,  166  ; 
Cbartism  in  England,  166 ;  the  problem  of 
French  government,  167 ;  present  develop- 
ment of  popular  power  in  England,  168  ;  the 
Trades'  Unions  question,  169  ;  check  exercised 
by  democracy  on  the  governing  power,  170. 

East,  recent  course  of  events  in  the,  288  ;  Rus- 
sia's violation  of  treaty  engagements,  291  ; 
how  it  aifects  British  interests,  292  ;  exorbitant 
indemnity,  ib.;  danger  of  Russian  ascendency 
under  the  reconstitution  of  Turkey,  295  ;  ex- 
amination of  the  San  Stefano  treaty,  296  ;  the 
abortive  negotiations  for  a  congress,  298 ; 
claims  of  Roumania  and  Greece  as  factors  in 
the  settlement  of  affairs,  300  ;  the  policy  of 
the  British  government,  303. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  review  of  his 
letters — theological  opinion  in  Scotland,  200  ; 
Erskine's  ancestry  and  early  life,  203,  203  ; 
his  religious  awakening,  203  ;  his  works  on 
the  '  Internal  Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,' 
204  ;  and  on  the  '  Unconditional  Freeness  of 
the  Gospel,'  205 ;  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
M'Leod  Cam])bell,ib.  ;  his  connexion  with  the 
Irvingitc  delusif)n,  206  ;  his  correspondence 
with  Carlyle,  208  ;  his  friendship  witli  Bishop 
Ewing,  209. 

Ewing,  Bisbop,  religious  opinions  of,  211. 

Geology,  review  of  recent  Avorks  on — the  new 
method  of  scientific  re,search,  183  ;  real  ten- 
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dency  of  certain  theories,  185  ;  the  uniformi- 
tarian  theory  of  geologists,  187;  elevatinof  in- 
fluence of  earthquakes,  188  ;  erosive  action 
of  rivers,  189  ;  denudation,  190  ;  Mr.  Geikie's 
views  on  these  subjects,  191  ;  chanjjes  at 
present  going  on,  192 ;  Mr.  Bonney's  '  Man- 
ual,' 193  ;  Lieutenant  Conder's  theory  on  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  193, 194  ;  the  question 
of  geological  time,  194  ;  parallel  between  the 
geological  sequence  of  periods  and  the  Scrip- 
tural order  of  the  Creation,  197. 

Harvey,  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by.     See  Blood. 

iNDO-CniNA,  review  of  works,  by  Lieutenant 
(Tarnier  and  Lieutenant  Delaporte,  on  the 
French  exploring  expeditions  in,  27  ;  first  in- 
tervention of  the  French  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Anamese  empire,  ib.  :  conquest  of  Saigon  by 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  30  ;  capture  of 
Mytho  and  Bien-lioa  by  Admiral  Page,  31  ; 
the  protectorate  of  Cambodia,  32 ;  climate  of 
Cochin-China,  33  ;  character  and  institutions 
of  the  people,  34  ;  French  provisions  for  edu- 
cation, 35  ;  exploration  of  the  Mekong,  ib.  ; 
ruins  of  Angcor  or  Nakhon,  36  ;  Dupuis'  ex- 
pedition to  Yunnan,  38  ;  Gamier' s  melan- 
choly end,  40  ;  future  annexations,  ib. ;  natu- 
ral features  and  resources  of  the  country,  41  ; 
progress  of  the  colony,  42. 

King,  Chief  Engineer  (U.S.N.),  his  report  on  the 
war  ships  of  Europe.     See  Navies. 

Liberal  Party,  position  of  the,  in  the  present 
Parliament,  143;  altered  character  of  Tory 
policy,  145 ;  the  difference  between  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Liberals  defined,  146 ; 
causes  of  weakness  among  the  Liberals,  147  ; 
duty  of  the  party  in  regard  to  various  ques- 
tions, 148  ;  Mr.  Rathbone's  pamphlet  on  local 
government   and  taxation,  151  ;  the   contro- 

'  versy  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  county  franchise,  153  ;  Mr.  Brodrick's 
exposition  of  Liberal  principles,  155  ;  the 
present  Liberal  leader,  156. 

Martin,  Mr.  Theodore.     See  Prince  Consort. 

May,  Sir  Erskine,  on  democracy  in  Europe.  See 
Democracy. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  review  of  Mr.  Torrens' 
Memoirs  of — Lord  Melbourne's  descent,  birth, 
and  education,  270  ;  his  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment, 272  ;  the  Perceval  administration,  ib.  ; 
the  agitation  for  reform,  274  ;  his  speeches, 
ib. ;  accepts  the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland  un- 
der Canning's  Government,  275  ;  and  remains 
in  office  under  Wellington,  276  ;  is  appointed 
Home  Secretary  by  Lord  Grey,  ib.  ;  difficul- 
ties arising  out  of  Irish,  questions,  leading  to 
Lord  Grey's  resignation,  278  ;  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's first  Ministry,  278,  279  ;  his  second 
Ministry,  281 ;  Brougham,  282  ;  O'Connell,  ib. ; 
the  Chancellorship  perplexity,  284  ;  the  Nor- 
ton scandal,  284,  285  ;  Lord  Melbourne  re- 
signs, 286  ;  the  negotiations  for  the  Queen's 
marriage,  286,  287  ;  his  death,  287  ;  his  place 
among  statesmen,  ib.  ;  critical  remarks  on 
Mr.  Torrens'  book,  288. 

Mycenae,  review  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  '  Narra- 
tive of  Researches  and  Diticoveries '  at,  115  ; 
traditions  of  Mycena3  and  Tiryns,  ib. ;  testi- 
mony of  ancient  historians  on  the  remains  of 
Mycenae,  116  ;  general  description  of  the  Akro- 
polis   and   the  Treasuries,    117  ;  Dr.   Schlie- 


mann's discoveries  in  the  tombs  within  the 
Akropolis,  119;  character  of  the  remains  as 
works  of  art,  123;  Mycenaean  pottery,  127; 
comparison  of  these  antiquities  with  those  ob- 
tained from  other  localities,  131  ;  their  prob- 
able age  and  origin,  ib.  ;  the  notion  which 
connects  the  tombs  with  Agamemnon,  132  ; 
Madame  Schliemann's  excavations,  133. 

Navies  of  Europe,  review  of  works  treating 
of  the,  255  ;  the  recent  changes  in  the  con- 
struction, armament,  and  equipment  of  ships 
of  war,  256  ;  consequent  alterations  in  dock- 
yards and  arsenals,  258  ;  and  in  the  system  of 
officering  and  manning,  259  ;  Mr.  King's  clas- 
sification of  British  war  ships,  260  ;  the  '  In- 
flexible' controversy,  262;  brief  notices  of 
other  leading  ships,  262,  263  ;  '  Armour-belt- 
ed '  cruisers,  263  ;  our  naval  strength  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries,  264  ; 
France,  ib. ;  Germany,  265  ;  Italy,  ib. ;  Aus- 
tria, 266  ;  Spain  and  Russia,  ib. ;  ability  of 
our  navy  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  war, 
267. 

« 

Prince  Consort,  review  of  the  third  volume 
of  Mr.  T.  Martin's  Life  of — historical  value 
of  the  biography,  75  ;  the  Prince's  political 
views  prior  to  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Crimean  War,  76  ;  his  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  Prussian  monarch,  78  ;  his  army  re- 
forms, 79  ;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  French 
alliance,  80  ;  rebukes  Prussia's  duplicity,  ib. ; 
the  Queen's  visit  to  Paris,  82  ;  the  Prince's 
letter  to  King  Leopold,  justifying  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  83  ;  his  views  concerning  the 
Black  Sea,  84. 

Proctor,  Bryan  Waller  (Barry  Cornwall), 
review  of  his  autobiography,  &c.,  173  ;  his 
character  and  tastes,  174;  his  life  as  a  solic- 
itor's clerk,  ib. ;  his  introduction  into  literary 
circles,  175  ;  his  '  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other 
Poems,'  ib. ;  his  '  Sicilian  Story,  Diego  de 
Montilla,  and  other  Poems,'  175, 176  ;  his  play 
of  '  Mirandola,'  176;  his  literary  friendships, 
176,  177 ;  his  '  Flood  of  Thessaly,'  and  '  Girl 
of  Provence,'  177  ;  marries  and  returns  to  the 
le;ral  profession,  178 ;  notices  of  liis  lyrics 
and  songs,  ib. ;  his  appointment  as  Lunacy 
Commissioner,  180  ;  Mr.  Fields' and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  testimony  to  his  character,  ib. ;  his 
essay  on  Shakespeare,  181  ;  his  memoir  of 
Charles  Lamb,  182  ;  his  biographical  notes  of 
contemporaries,  ib. ;  his  daughter  Adelaide, 
ib.  ;  his  death,  183 ;  general  remarks  on  bis 
compositions,  ib. 

Russia's  Military  Power,  review  of  Schellen- 
dorff's  work  on — the  ukase  making  military 
service  compulsory,  100  ;  available  military 
strength  of  Russia  in  Europe,  101  ;  numbers 
of  the  force  sent  across  the  Danube — incom- 
petency of  the  Russian  stafl"  throughout  the 
campaign,  103  ;  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
106  ;  Krudener's  operations,  107  ;  blunders  at 
Plevna,  ib.;  Zimmerman's  movements  in  the 
Dobrudscha,  108  ;  teachings  of  Plevna,  110  ; 
Russian  regimental  officers,  111  ;  commissari- 
at, transport,  and  medical  arrangements,  112  ; 
the  lesson  of  the  campaign,  114. 

Schliemann,  Dr.     See  Mycenae. 

Stanley,  Mr.  Henry.     See  Africa. 

Sunmer,  Charles,  review  of  Mr.  Pierce's  Memoir 
of,  43  ;  Sumner's  early  life,  44 ;  Mr.  Story's 
description  of  his  character,  ib. ;  his  resolve 
to  visit  Europe,  45  ;  his  impressions  of  Havre, 
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46  ;  liis  reception  in  England,  47  ;  a  breakfast 
at  John  Kenyon's,  ib. ;  his  picture  of  Lord 
Denman  and  Lord  Brougham,  48  ;  of  Words- 
worth, 49  ;  of  Carlyle,  ib. ;  his  observations  on 
Court  life  at  Windsor,  50 ;  his  sketch  of  Sir 
William  Follett,  51 ;  dinner  at  Lord  Dur- 
ham's, ib. ;  breakfast  at  the  poet  Rogers',  53  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  English  judges  and  bar,  53  ; 
his  studies,  54  ;  his  zealous  support  of  the 
Civil  War,  55. 


Taylor,  Colonel  Meadows,  review  of  his  his- 
torical romance,  'A  Noble  Queen,'  245;  its 
peculiar  claims  to  favour,  24G  ;  landscape  in 
the  plains,  246,  247  ;  an  Indian  Elizabeth, 
247  ;  ihefakeer  and  his  granddaughter,  248  ; 
their  wounded  guest,  248  ;  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  249  ;  the  fortress  of  J  uldroog,  250  ;  the 
tribe  of  the  Beydurs,  ib. ;  the  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle, 251  ;  the  Wallee,  253  ;  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries of  Moodgul,  253  ;  the  headsman  of 
Beejapoor,  ib. ;  the  siege  of  Ahmednugger, 
254. 

Titian,  review  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  'Life 
and   Times'  of,  55 ;  the  popular   feeling   for 


colour,  56  ;  Venetian  pre-eminence  in  richness 
of  colour  and  distinctnessof  efiect,  58  ;  birth  of 
Titian  and  traditions  concerning  his  early  life, 
60  ;  his  relations  with  Ciiorgione,  63  ;  com- 
parison of  their  work,  ib. ;  specific  character- 
;'  istics  of  Titian's  pictures,  64  ;  his  subjects  and 
modes  of  treatment,  65;  the  'Assumption,' 
66  ;  the  '  Peter  Martyr.'  67  ;  the  '  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,'  ib. ;  his  portraits,  68  ;  his  land- 
scapes, 69  ;  condition  of  Venice  in  Titian's 
time,  ib.;  his  work  for  tlie  Duke  of  Este,  71  ; 
his  wife  and  children,  73  ;  his  intimacy  with 
Pietro  Aretino,  ib.;  liis  portrait  of  Charles  V., 

73  ;  his  visits  to  Rome,  ib. ;  and  to  Augsburg, 

74  ;  the  '  Biri  Grande'  household,  75  ;  Titian's 
death,  ib, 

Torrens,  Mr.  W.  M.     See  Melbourne. 

•  Trachiniae'  of  Sophocles,  Mr.  Campbell's  trans- 
lation of,  219  ;  plot  of  the  play,  ib. ;  agony  of 
Heracles,  220  ;  Deianira  and  her  maidens, 
231  ;  the  scene  with  the  herald,  233  ;  tlie 
poisoned  robe,  224 ;  her  compunction  and 
death,  224,  225. 

WOOLSEY,  Theodore  D.,  on  the  mode  of  electing 
officers  and  representatives  in  America,  171. 
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Art.  I. — A  Selection  from  the  WeUesIey 
Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers 
of  the  Marqtiess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during 
his  Governrtient  of  India.  Edited  by 
Sidney  J.  OwEx,  M.A.  Oxford.     1877. 

The  selection  from  the  Wellesley  Despatches 
made  by  Mf.  Sidney  Owen,  and  lately  pub- 
lished, promises  to  be  a  very  useful  contri- 
bution to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  India.  In  interest  and  importance  the 
period  of  Lord  Wcllesley's  administration 
takes  a  place  even  higher  than  that  signal- 
ised by  the  first  acquisition  of  Bengal.  It 
marks  the  change  from  the  position  Avhich 
the  English  occupied  in  the  first  instance 
tlirough  mere  'force  of  circumstances,  as  a 
fragment  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  to  that 
which  they  now  hold  ^of  paramount  sover- 
eigns of  the  country.  This  great  revolution 
was  the  work  of  Lord  Wellesley,  achieved 
notwithstanding  the  fears  and  remonstrances 
of  his  agents  in  India,  and  often  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Avishes  and  instructions  of 
his  employers  at  home.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  the  British  India 
of  the  present  day,  as  to  extent,  political 
supremacy,  and  internal  administration,  is 
his  creation.  Some  of  his  successors,  no- 
tably Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
added  to  the  structure,  but  it  Avas  erected  in 
all  essential  points  by  the  original  architect. 
How  this  great  Avork  Avas  accomplished — of 
the  clearness  of  vicAV,  the  foresight,  judg- 
ment, industry,  and  resolution  Avhich  the 
Governor-General  brought  to  his  task — the 
Wellesley  Despatches  are  an  imperishable 
record.  Unfortunately  they  have  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  Mr.  Owen  has  undertaken 
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a  very  useful  office  in  this  timely  publica- 
tion. No  mere  extracts  or  selections  can 
indeed  do  full  justice  to  the  indefatigable 
industry,  truly  said  to  be  a  note  of  genius, 
Avhich  is  so  conspicuously  shoAvn  in  the  ori- 
ginal records.  Still,  for  the  majority  of 
readers,  one  large  volume  Avill  no  doubt  be 
found  a  more  manageable  book  than  five. 
And  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  for 
the  judgment  and  method  Avith  Avhich  Mr. 
Owen's  selection  has  been  made. 

Richard  Colley  Wesley,  afterAvards  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  Avas  grandson  of  Richard 
Colley,  first  Baron  Mornington,  Avho  Avas 
descended  from  a  Staffordshire  family 
Avhich  settled  in  Mcath  and  Kildare  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  in  the  female  line 
from  the  De  Wellesleys,  a  very  ancient  An- 
glo-Irish family.  Mr.  Colley  assumed  the 
name  of  Wesley  on  succeeding  to  the  estates 
of  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  a  Mr. 
Garret  Wesley,  the  direct  representative  of 
the  De  Wellesleys,  for  the  Norman  prefix 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  the  name  had  become 
contracted  to  Wesley.  Mr.  Richard  Col- 
ley, Avho  changed  his  name  and  took  the 
Wesley  estates  in  1728,  Avas  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  in  1746  as  Baron  Wes- 
ley. He  Avas  succeeded  by  his  son  Garret, 
Avho  Avas  created  Viscount  AVellesley  and 
Earl  of  Mornington  in  1760.  The  future 
Marquess  Wellesley,  his  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  the  same  year.  Sent  at  an  early 
age  to  Eton,  the  young  Viscount  Wellesley 
Avas  distinguished  mainly  for  his  skill  in 
Latin  versification,  an  accomplishment  Avhich 
he  retained  to  his  latest  age.     The  gallery 
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of  eminent  Etonians  wliicli  graces  the  Pro- 
vosts' lodge  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
liim,  painted  by  Romney  soon  after  he  left 
school  ;  the  face  is  one  of  singular  beauty. 
Going  up  to  Christchurch  when  nineteen, 
he  gained  the  Latin  verse  prize  in  his  second 
year,  but  succeeding  to  the  peerage  on  his 
father's  death  in  1781,  just  as  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  he  did  not  stay  long 
enough  at  Oxford  to  take  his  degTee.  Two 
years  later  young.  Lord  Mornington  was 
made  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  on  the  first 
institution  of  that  Order,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  Privy  Coimcillor  for  L'eland.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  L'ish  llouse  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Irish  Catholic  disabilities.  In 
the  following  year  he  entered  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  sitting  first  as  member 
for  Beeralston,  in  South  Devon,  a  village 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  afterwards 
for  Saltash  and  Windsor.  A  peer,  a  schol- 
ar, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  who  was 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  his  claims  to  office 
Avere  soon  recognised,  and  in  1786  he  be- 
came a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1789  he 
opposed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  the  notori- 
ous address  on  the  Regency  Bill,  and  was 
one  of  twenty-three  peers  who  recorded  a 
protest,  which  was  probably  written  by  him- 
self. In  1793  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Board  of  Control, 
first 'created  by  Pitt's  India  Bill  of  1784,  a 
measure  which  virtually  transferred  effective 
control  over  the  government  of  India  to  the 
Cabinet. 

In  the  position  of  a  Junior  Commissioner 
it  is  not  probable  that  Lord  Mornington 
took  any  large  share  in  the  business  of  the 
department  to  which  he  belonged,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  he  already  gave  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  affairs  of  India,  for  a 
carefully  prepared  abstract  of  Indian  history 
in  his  handwriting,  which  has  been  found 
among  his  papers,  would  ajjpear  to  have 
been  written  at  this  time  ;  and  probably 
few  Governors-General  have  gone  to  India 
better  acquainted  with  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  that  country.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  general 
business  of  Parliament,  leading  the  de- 
bate in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1794 
on  the  French  war,  which  had  broken  out 
the  previous  year,  and  in  1797  a  suitable 
opportunity  occurred  for  advancing  him  to 
a  far  higher  post  than  he  had  yet  filled.  In 
1792,  on  the  return  from  India  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  succeeded  :  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General  of  Ben- 
gal, as  he  was  then  styled.  Sir  John  Shore, 
a  civil  servant  of  the  Company,  had  been 
raised  to  the  office.      Circumstances,  which 


need  not  be  detailed  hfere,  determined  the 
Government  to  supersede  him  by  some  per- 
son of  rank  unconnected  with  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  the  appointment  was 
eventually  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Lord 
Mornington,  Avho  was  thereupon  raised  to 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Wellesley.  He  sailed  for  India 
from  Portsmouth  in  November  1797,  being- 
then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  youngest 
man,  save  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  has  ever 
filled  this  high  office.  With  the  exception 
of  his  youngest  brother,  Henrj^  Wellesley, 
then  twenty-four  years  old,  who  accompa- 
nied him  as  private  secretary,  he  took  no 
followers  with  him,  declaring  that  he  would 
look  to  the  Indian  services  for  his  staff,  and 
be  guided  in  his  selection  wholly  by  consid- 
erations of  personal  merit. 

The  position  of  the  English  in  India  at 
this  time  was  that  of  the  most  powerful, 
but  by  no  means  the  paramount,  power. 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  indeed  lately  asserted 
the  superiority  of  British  arms  in  a  very  de- 
cided manner  in  the  third  war  with  Mysore, 
when  he  laid  siege  to  Seringapatam,  and  ex- 
torted peace  before  the  walls  of  that  city 
from  the  truculent  ruler  of  the  country. 
But  the  war  with  Tippoo  had  been  forced  on 
Lord  Cornwallis  against  his  will,  and  his 
general  policy  aimed  at  n;iaintaining  a  bal- 
ance of  power  and  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ent native  states  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  This  policy,  indeed,  was  not  only 
prescribed  by  the  Government  in  England 
on  their  agents  in  India,  but  was  specifically 
laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the 
only  legal  condition  of  the  Company's  In- 
dian establishments.  The  original  basis  of 
the  Company,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
entirely  mercantile.  The  object  for  which 
the  Company  Avas  founded,  and  for  Avhich 
their  stock  Avas  subscribed,  was  commerce, 
and  the  essence  of  their  business  Avas  that  a 
part  of  their  capital  should  be  sent  out  to 
India  every  year,  either  in  hard  cash  or  in 
the  form  of  European  goods  suited  to  the 
Indian  market,  there  to  be  invested  in 
the  various  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
sent  home  in  the  Company's  ships  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  London  market.  The 
various  establishments,  civil  and  military, 
Avhich,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be 
formed  under  the  Company's  flag,  Avere 
therefore  still  regarded  merely  as  a  means 
to  the  end  of  more  conveniently  extending 
the  Company's  trade  and  helping  the  Com- 
pany's factors  to  make  advantageous  invest- 
ments. Such  being  the  aims  and  views  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  they  saAv  Avith  dis- 
may these  investments  year  after  year  inter- 
cepted from  their  legitimate  purpose,  and 
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applied  to  the  payment  of  troops  and  the 
cost  of  militarv  oi^erations  ;  and  that,  while 
individuals  enriched  themselves  in  the  pro- 
cess, each  step  in  advance  of  the  Company's 
flag  added  to  the  cost  of  conductino:  the  ad- 
ministration, and  reduced  the  dividends  on 
India  stock.  It  was  with  a  view  of  arrest- 
ing this  distraction  of  the  Company's  fac- 
tors and  merchants,  as  their  civil  servants 
were  then  called,  from  their  legitimate  du- 
ties, and  to  put  a  step  to  the  irregularities 
and  demoralisation  of  the  puhlic  services 
which  had  attended  all  previous  extensions 
of  the  Company's  possessions,  that  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1784,  and 
repeated  in  that  of  1793,  Avhich  made  it 
illegal  for  the  Company's  government  in  In- 
dia to  Avage  war  or  even  to  make  treaties 
with  the  native  powers,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  except  in 
self-defence.  Such  a  restriction  could  not, 
however,  be  enforced,  or  at  any  rate  the 
saving  limitation  easily  permitted  its  eva- 
sion. In  a  country  which  was  a  prey  to  dif- 
ferent factions  contending  for  the  spoils 
offered  to  the  adventurous,  where  all  legal 
sanctions  had  disappeared,  where  riglit  Avent 
with  might,  and  where  no  stable  political 
system  had  as  yet  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  peace  depended  less  on 
the  English  occupants  of  the  country  than 
on  the  forbearance  of  their  neighbours  ; 
while  as  to  the  limitation  that  war,  if  un- 
dertaken at  all,  must  be  defensive  war,  a 
vigorous  offensive  will  in  war  be  almost  al- 
ways the  safest  form  of  defence.  A  case 
for  annexation  may  be  pleaded  on  the  same 
grounds.  You  take  his  territories  from  a 
worsted  adversary,  not  from  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess his  countrv,  but  merely  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  again  attacking  you.  The 
districts  which  Lord  Cornwallis  took  from 
Sultan  Tippoo  at  the  conclusion  of  the  My- 
sore war  in  1792  were  xmquestiiinably  ac- 
quired on  these  grounds,  and  Avith  the  ex- 
ception of  these  acquisitions  in  the  South  of 
India — the  result  of  a  war  most  reluctantly 
entered  upon — no  considerable  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  British  possessions  since 
the  first  great  acquisition  of  Bengal,  which 
came  on  the  Company  and  their  servants  as 
a  surprise.  The  Company's  troops,  indeed, 
garrisoned  the  Carnatic,  as  AVell  as  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  which  then 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  region 
now  known  as  the  North-AVest  Provinces. 
But  the  Madras  army,  which  occupied  the 
former,  had  been  raised  to  overcome  the 
French,  and  detachments  from  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  moved  up  into  Oudh  at  the 
request  of  the  ruler  of  the  countr}'*,  to  pro- 
tect him  against  his  neighbours.     When, 


therefore,  Lord  Mornington  sailed  for  India, 
the  cost  of  these  garrisons  was  paid  by  the 
rulers,  whose  right  to  govern  the  countries 
in  question  was  founded  on  the  protection 
of  British  bayonets  ;  but  in  our  dealings 
with  the  other  native  powers  their  indepen- 
dence and  political  equality  with  ourselves 
Avere  taken  for  granted.  Nor  on  a  superfi- 
cial view  did  it  appear  that  this  condition  of 
things  Avas  likely  to  be  disturlied,  and  the 
retiring  Governor-General  and  liis  masters 
at  home  appear  to  have  thought  that  a  state 
of  political  equilibrium  and  finality  had 
been  arrived  at.  The  rival  poAver  of  the 
French  in  India  had  been  overcome.  The 
Sultan  of  Mysore  had  been  worsted  and  ef- 
fectually Avcakened.  In  all  other  parts  of 
the  country  our  relations  Avere  peaceful  and 
friendly,  and  it  might  seem  as  if  at  last  an 
era  of  peace  Avas  about  to  daAvn  on  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  and  that  the  ncAV  Govenior- 
General  Avould  be  able  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  the  retrenchment  of  the  military  es- 
tablishments, and  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
great  object,  as  it  Avas  esteemed  by  his  em- 
ployers, of  improving  and  increasing  the 
Company's  investment. 

But  before  Lord  Wellesley — as  by  antici- 
pation Ave  may  call  him — reached  India,  the 
shadoAV  of  coming  events  had  already  begun 
to  darken  the  prospect.  On  touching  at  the 
Cape  he  met  there  a  homeward-bound  ship, 
Avith  the  despatches  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  These  he  took  upon  himself 
to  open,  and  the  despatches,  Avith  Avhich  he 
forwards  them  to  England,  illustrate  at  once 
his  diligence,  his  energy,  and  the  mastery 
he  had  already  obtained  over  the  complicat- 
ed conditions  of  Indian  politics.  In  those 
despatches  is  struck  the  k(^'-note  of  the 
policy  he  had  evidently  from  the  first  re- 
solved upon.  The  requirements  of  the  law 
and  the  instructions  of  my  employers,  he 
said,  involve  that  the  political  equilibrium 
should  be  left  undisturbed  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  in 
1792 — a  balance  of  poAver,  non-interference 
Avith  the  affairs  of  other  states,  universal 
peace  and  goodwill.  By  all  means  let  us 
act  up  strictly  to  these  conditions.  But 
then  this  balance  is  liable  to  constant  dis- 
turbance from  other  causes  than  those  over 
Avhich  Ave  have  control.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  permanency  among  the  natiA'e  states 
of  India.  Some  are  groAving  stronger,  oth- 
ers Aveakcr  ;  and  already  the  status  estal)- 
lished  by  the  settlement  of  1792  has  under- 
gone change.  It  is  not  a  question,  tliere- 
fore,  of  maintaining  things  as  they  Avere, 
but  of  restoring  them  to  the  old  condition. 
This  involves  action  on  our  part.     In  order 
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to  preserve  peace  tlirougliont  India,  and  re- 
spect for  international  law,  we  must  take 
positive  action,  and  make  our  own  influence 
paramount  at  every  native  court.  This  state 
must  be  propped  up,  that  weakened  and 
rendered  innocuous  for  mischief  ;  treaties 
must  be  made  with  all  of  them  to  determine 
the  course  of  their  policy  in  favour  of  alli- 
ance Avith  the  English,  and  prevent  combi- 
nations between  one  native  power  and  an- 
other, tending  to  disturb  the  general  peace 
of  the  country.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
Lord  Wellesley  conceived  from  the  outset, 
to  which  he  addressed  himself  consistently 
throughout  his  term  of  office,  and  to  estab- 
lish which  he  applied  his  whole  energies 
and  the  resources  of  his  Government.  IIow 
completely  that  object  was  achieved,  and 
the  momentous  change  it  effected  in  the 
politics  of  British  India,  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour briefly  to  describe. 

But  the  first  aspect  of  his  administration 
presented  to  the  new  Governor-General  Avas 
very  different  from  that  which  is  now  associ- 
ated with  the  traditions  of  the  energetic  and 
imperious  ruler,  who  was  shortly  to  find  and 
appreciate  the  most  devoted  service  and  un- 
questioning obedience  from  every  class  of 
public  servant  under  his  orders.  His  first 
confidential  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  written  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  gives  a  forcible  pic- 
ture of  the  disjointed  and  ill-assorted  ele- 
ments Avhich  made  up  the  Government.  Sir 
John  Shore,  who  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis 
as  Governor-General,  had  shown  himself  too 
facile  in  disposition,  and  unable  to  keep 
himself  sufficiently  above  the  level  of  the 
service  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  the 
government,  more  especially  when  after  his 
departure  it  devolved  on  the  local  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  resolved  itself  into  a 
scramble  for  patronage  among  the  council- 
lors, incompetent  men,  ignorant  of  affairs, 
and  bent  only  on  jobbing  places  for  their 
friends  and  followers.  According  to  the 
Governor-General,  a  sort  of  official  anarchy 
reigned  at  Calcutta  throughout  the  Civil 
Service.  The  condition  of  the  army  was 
still  more  unsatisfactory.  The  European 
officers  of  the  Company's  service  had  been 
for  long  in  a  state  of  almost  open  mutiny, 
his  Avant  of  firmness  in  dealing  Avith  Avhich 
had  led  to  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Shore  ; 
and  although  the  outbreak  had  been  partial- 
ly checked  by  the  promulgation  of  the  ncAv 
military  regulations,  committees  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  their  supposed  grievances 
Avere  appointed  by  the  Company's  officers 
Avithout  attempt  at  concealment.  Those  of 
the  King's  service  professed  to  disregard  the 
Company's  Government  altogether,  and  to 


recognise  only  the  authority  of  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Avho  in  turn  held  himself 
bound  only  by  the  instructions  of  the  King's 
Government  at  home.  At  Madras  things 
Avere  even  Avorse  ;  since  the  departure  of 
the  last  Governor,  Lord  Hobart,  the  Gov- 
ernment there  had  degenerated  into  a  sort 
of  debating  society,  the  leading  performer 
being  the  Civil  Secretary  to  the  Board,  a 
man  of  strong  prejudice  and  violent  temper, 
and  the  foremost  of,  Avhat  Lord  Wellesley 
termed  the  faction  there,  Avhich  opposed 
itself  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. Tavo  things  Lord  Wellesley 
asked  to  be  done  at  once — the  substitution, 
for  the  incompetent  members  of  his  council, 
of  men  on  Avhom  he  could  depend,  and  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  supreme 
Government.  The  personal  matter  Avas 
soon  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  unblemished  character  and  re- 
spectable abilities  who,  on  the  Governor- 
General's  nomination,  Avere  in  due  course  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  colleagues,  Avhile  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  such  details  of  the  civil 
administration  as  Avere  assigned  to  them, 
afforded  him  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the 
various  diplomatic  and  military  combina- 
tions with  Avhich  his  term  of  government 
was  crowded.  And  the  sort  of  relations  at 
once  established  betAveen  Lord  Wellesley  and 
his  council  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  term  of  his  administration 
all  important  orders  Avere  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor-General  alone,  Avithout  even 
the  pretence  of  consulting  his  council,  al- 
though the  law  then,  as  noAV,  required  that 
every  act  of  the  Government  should  be  the 
act  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
The  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  on 
finding  Avhat  sort  of  a  man  they  had  to  deal 
with  in  the  new  Governor-General,  at  once 
reverted  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline  ; 
after  Lord  Wellesley 's  arrival  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  scandalous  military  com- 
mittees. The  difficulty  Avith  the  subordi- 
nate governments  Lord  Wellesley  also 
speedily  overcame  by  his  OAvn  force  of  char- 
acter, although  it  must  be  added  that  a 
complete  reform  on  this  head  still  remains 
to  be  carried  out.  The  strict  letter  of  the 
laAv  gives  indeed,  and  gave  then,  to  the  su- 
preme Government  entire  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  subordinate  Govern- 
ments, and  requires  their  implicit  obedience 
in  all  things  ;  but  this  relation  has  been 
much  modified  in  practice  by  the  tradition- 
ary mode  of  conducting  business,  and,  in 
fact,  the  degree  of  official  discipline  Avhich 
it  is  found  practicable  to  maintain  will  al- 
ways be  very  much  a  matter  of  personal 
character.     With  a  strong  man  like  Lord 
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Welleslcy  or  Lord  Dalhousio,  the  evil  of  the 
nominal  independence  which  the  subordi- 
nate Governments  sometimes  endeavour  to 
set  up  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  when 
the  reins  of  government  fall  into  weaker 
hands  these  false  relations  come  prominent- 
ly to  light.  Orders  are  evaded  or  only  half 
obeyed  ;  information  which  should  be  given 
is  w-ithheld,  and  the  public  money  is  spent 
without  authority.  In  Lord  Wellesley's 
case,  as  we  have  said,  the  incipient  rebel- 
lion was  soon  put  down.  Almost  the  first 
communication  received  from  Calcutta  by 
the  new  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Clive — 
son  of  the  victor  of  I'lassey — who  arrived 
in  India  a  few  weeks  after  Lord  Wellesley, 
was  a  letter  from  the  latter  laying  down  the 
relations  which  he  intended  to  establish 
between  himself  and  all  authorities  sub- 
ject to  his  orders,  in  terms  '  so  clear,  yet 
courteously  worded,  that  Lord  Clive  at  once 
enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  law  and  dis- 
cipline, and  henceforwai'd  the  Governor- 
General  found  himself  as  implicitly  obeyed 
in  the  South  of  India  as  in  the  presidency 
under  his  immediate  orders.  The  nature 
of  the  conquest  is  amusingly  illustrated 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Clive' s  let- 
ters. Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
and  in  view  of  the  coming  hostilities  w  itli 
Mysore,  the  Governor-General  had  sent 
the  33rd  Regiment,  commanded  by  his 
brother,  the  future  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  regiment  Lord  Clive  writes  :  '  I  can- 
not express  to  your  lordship  the  satisfaction 
I  feel  in  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Wellesley. 
I  find  him  so  easy  in  his  manners  and 
friendly  in  his  communications  that  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  more  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  his  intimacy,  the  more 
I  shall  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  a  person  so 
nearly  connected  with  your  lordship,  and  so 
entirely  possessed  of  'your  jviews  and  inten- 
tions. '  Making  all  allowance  for  the  change 
which  the  meaning  of  some  words  has  un- 
dergone since  that  time,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  Governor  who  derived 
such  satisfaction  from  the  easy  manners  and 
friendly  communications  of  a  young  colonel 
of  nine-and-twenty,  albeit  the  Governor- 
General's  brother,  must  liave  already  been 
quite  broken  in.  And  the  head  of  the 
Madras  Government  having  thus  completely 
yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Governor- 
General's  strong  will,  all  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  latter  from  that  time  disap- 
peared in  all  branches  of  the  Indian  admin- 
istration. 

The  first  great  move  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Indian  politics  was  the  sub- 
version of  French  influence  at  the  Court  of 


the  Nizam.  This  stroke  was  planned  while 
he  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among 
the  agents  selected  to  carry  it  out  was  Cap- 
tain (afterwards  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  energy,  one  of  the  first 
among  the  numerous  Indian  oflicials  to  enter 
a  training  for  high  politics  in  the  school 
which  Lord  Wellesley  soon  formed,  to 
come  under  the  strong  personal  influence  he 
exerted  upon  all  those  around  him,  and  to 
give  that  enthusiastic  service  which  the 
Governor-General  had  the  gift  of  eliciting 
from  all  who  came  under  his  influence. 
Although  the  French  liad  been  deprived 
of  all  their  possessions  in  India,  French  ad- 
venturers swarmed  in  all  the  native  courts, 
and  held  high  commands  in  the  various  na- 
tive annies.  Among  these  was  a  large  force 
in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  a  standing 
menace  to  the  English,  but,  fortunately  for 
us,  equally  dangerous  to  its  nominal  master. 
Imperfectly  disciplined  and  irregularly  paid, 
the  French  corps,  at  Hyderabad,  under  M. 
Raymond,  [was  now  in  a  state  of  chronic 
mutiny  ;  and  the  Nizam,  who  clung  steadi- 
ly to  his  English  alliance  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his 
neighbours,  the  Mahrattas,  gladly  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Governor-General  to 
substitute  a  contingent  from  the  Company's 
army  for  the  turbulent  body  of  which  the 
Nizam  and  its  ofticers  were  equally  in  dread. 
A  force  was  accordingly  assembled  and 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  and  Malcolm,  who 
was  employed  under  the  commandant,  exe- 
cuted his  commission  with  equal  skill  and 
courage  ;  the  mutinous  troops  were  over- 
awed by  his  spirited  demonstration  and  ad- 
dress, and  suffered  themselves  to  be  disband- 
ed without  attempting  a  struggle  with  the 
English  force  which  had  accompanied  him 
to  Hyderabad.  The  French  officers,  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  their  dangerous  situa- 
tion, were  received  Avith  courtesy  in  the 
English  camp,  and  were  eventually  provided 
with  passages  to  their  native  country.  From 
that  time  Hyderabad  has  been  permanently 
garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  Indian  army, 
the  troops  stationed  there  being  still  known 
as  the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  while 
certain  districts  were  eventually  ceded  to  the 
Company  to  cover  the  expense  of  occupa- 
tion. Thus  Lord  Wellesley  was  able  to 
augment  the  Company's  army  without  any 
cost,  while  the  Nizam,  secured  henceforward 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  without,  and 
from  treason  and  rebellion  within,  has  known 
no  troubles  save  those  produced  by  the  mis- 
government  which  until  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  chronic  condition  of  his 
kingdom.  The  treaty  made  on  this  occa- 
sion provided  for  a  permanent  alliance  be- 
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tween  the  Nizam  and  the  Company,  and 
placed  liis  troops  and  the  Subsidiary  Force 
at  the  Governor-General's  disposal  in  the 
great  wars  which  soon  followed. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  fourth  and  last 
war  with  Mysore,  vv^hich  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  that  power.  Hardly  had  the  Gov- 
ernor-General landed  in  Calcutta,  when  news 
reached  him  that  the  Sultan  Tippoo  was  in 
active  correspondence  with  the  French,  and 
had  invited  them  to  send  an  expedition 
from  the  Mauritius  for  the  subversion,  in 
concert  with  himself,  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  Almost  at  the  same  time  came 
tidings  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  ; 
everything  seemed  possible  to  Bonaparte. 
It  is  true  that  soon  after  the  news  of  the 
French  landing  in  Egypt  came  that  of  the 
destruction  by  Nelson  of  the  French  fleet  in 
Aboukir  Bay  ;  but  we  have  Napoleon's  own 
assurance  that  with  this  defeat  he  had  by 
no  means  given  up  the  idea  of  invading 
India,  which  for  many  years  continued  to 
be  with  him  a  favourite  scheme.  At  any 
rate  the  alarm  felt  in  India  was  fully  shared 
by  the  Home  Government,  and  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  Governor-General  were  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  instructions  Avhich  after- 
wards reached  him. 

The  Sultan  of  Mysore  had  been  the  hered- 
itary and  most  formidable  enemy  encoun- 
tered by  the  English  in  India.  Two  wars 
had  been  waged  with  Tippoo's  father  with 
less  than  equal  success,  and  there  were  ofii- 
cers  still  serving  in  the  prime  of  life  who  had 
languished  for  years  in  Mysore  dungeons, 
captives  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  campaigns  ever  fought  by  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  third  war  with  Mysore, 
conducted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  person, 
had  retrieved  these  disgraces  and  disasters  ; 
Tippoo  had  been  forced  to  sue  for  terms 
before  the  walls  of  his  capital,  averting  fur- 
ther disaster  by  the  cession  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  But  a  few  years  of 
peace  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate  treas- 
ure and  strengthen  his  army,  perhaps  to  for- 
get the  lesson  he  had  been  taught.  Of  his 
inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  English  there 
was  no  question,  nor  of  his  readiness  to  re- 
new the  struggle  if  a  French  alliance  should 
offer  the  chance  of  doing  so  with  success. 
Lord  Wellesley  therefore  determined  to  an- 
ticipate the  danger,  and,  demanding  expla- 
nations of  Tippoo's  negotiations  with  our 
enemies,  ordered  the  immediate  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Madras  army.  The  panic  which 
this  order  produced  among  the  authorities 
at  Fort  St.  George,  who  were  at  first  dis- 
posed to  remonstrate  with  and  even  resist 
the   Governor-General's    instructions,  sufii- 


ciently  justifies  the  position  taken  up  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  the  matter.  To  mobilise 
our  army,  said  the  Madras  officials,  is  to  call 
down  the  Avrath  of  Tippoo  ;  to  place  our 
troops  in  the  field  will  take  several  months, 
during  which  we  shall  invite  an  invasion  of 
our  defenceless  territories.  To  this  Lord 
"Wellesley  might  well  retort,  that  if  the 
Madras  Presidency  was  really  in  this  de- 
fenceless state,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  immediate  reform  of  its  military  estab- 
lishments ;  and  if  Tippoo,  notwithstanding 
treaties  to  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  attack 
us  because  we  thought  proper  to  move  our 
troops  from  one  station  to  another,  it  was 
evident  that  our  relations  with  him  should 
be  placed  on  a  different  footing.  Either  he 
must  give  guarantees  for  friendly  conduct, 
or  be  rendered  powerless  for  mischief.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  remonstrances  and  pur- 
poseless attitude  of  the  Madras  officials, 
Lord  Wellesley  proceeded  to  that  Presi- 
dency, and  in  his  presence  all  opposition 
and  vacillation  disappeared.  He  succeeded 
in  inspiring  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  with  his  own  energy  and  firmness  ; 
the  leading  spirit  of  '  the  faction  '  became 
so  active  and  loyal  an  agent  as  to  win  the 
Governor-General's  warmest  praises  ;  Lord 
Clive,  whose  temporary  suspension  in  his 
government  was  managed  with  such  delicacy 
as  to  create  a  warm  friendship  between  him 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  business  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  an  army  equipped  on  a  scale  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  India 
was  placed  in  the  field,  and  Tippoo  vouch- 
safing us  only  such  explanations  of  his  con- 
duct as  increased  the  insult  offered  to  the 
British  Government^  the  orders  were  finally 
given  for  the  invasion  of  Mysore,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  should 
make  an  effectual  end  of  the  difficulty  which 
had  made  war  necessary.  And  in  no  respect 
did  Lord  Wellesley  display  his  genius  for 
ruling  more  remarkably  than  in  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  So  long  as  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  was  in  suspense,  and  before 
the  army  had  actually  taken  the  field,  he 
assumed  himself  the  active  and  direct  con- 
trol of  business.  But  so  soon  as  the  final 
step  was  taken,  war  actually  declared,  and 
the  army  on  the  march  beyond  the  frontier, 
the  Governor-General,  having  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
length  his  own  views  of  the  case,  and  the 
specific  conditions  to  be  observed,  the  terms 
of  peace  to  be  insisted  on,  and  th'C  general 
objects  which  must  in  any  case  be  realised, 
in  all  other  respects  left  the  general  on  the 
spot  complete  latitude  and  discretion  as  to 
the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  military  op- 
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crations.  Lord  "Wellesley  from  the  begin- 
ning bad  evidently  taken  the  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  gal- 
lant but  mediocre  soldier,  almost  overcome 
by  the  sense  of  responsibility,  yet  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  all  interference.  Self- 
restraint  of  this  sort  is  an  uncommon  virtue 
in  able  men,  who,  seeing  that  they  can  do 
things  themselves  better  than  their  agents, 
are  under  a  constant  temptation  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  the  confidence  which  Lord 
Wellesley  reposed  in  his  generals,  the  un- 
grudging support  he  gave  them  when  they 
did  their  best,  although  it  might  be  opposed 
to  his  own  judgment,  and  the  praise  which 
he  lavished  on  good  service,  explain  in  great 
measure  the  success  which  attended  his  mil- 
itary operations.  On  this  occasion  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  almost  dramat- 
ic in  its  completeness.  For,  although  Tip- 
poo's  conduct  of  the  defence  was  unrelieved 
by  any  sign  of  military  genius,  or  even 
skill,  he  yet  offered  sufficient  resistance  to 
im[)art  to  the  campaign  a  liavour  of  hard 
fighting  ;  the  fortified  capital  Avas  strong 
enough  to  demand  the  application  of  all  the 
skill  available  for  besieging  it,  and  the  cour- 
age of  British  soldiers  to  storm  the  breach 
when  made.  And  finally  Tippoo  himself 
was  killed  in  the  assault,  appropriately  led 
by  the  gallant  Baird,  who,  when  a  youth, 
had  undergone  the  hardship  of  a  long  im- 
prisonment by  a  barbarous  captor  in  this 
very  fortress. 

The  successful  termination  of  this,  the 
most  brilliant  feat  as  yet  achieved  by  Brit- 
ish arms  in  India,  obtained  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  English  Government, 
whose  instructions  Lord  Wellesley  had  an- 
ticipated in  undertaking  it  ;  and  his.  con- 
duct in  respect  of  this  transaction  has  never 
found  a  detractor  save  in  the  historian  Mill, 
who,  in  a  laboured  argument,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Lord  Wellesley  deliberately 
picked  a  (|uarrel  with  an  inoffensive  prince, 
and,  driving  him  to  arms  in  desperation, 
deprived  him  of  throne  and  life.  This 
much  may  indeed  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Mill, 
that  the  making  war  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion was  the  act  of  Lord  Wellesley.  If  he 
had  left  Tippoo  alone,  hostilities  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  temporarily  averted,  for  the 
success  of  the  English  in  Egypt  deprived 
the  French  alliance  of  the  advantages  which 
it  may  have  'presented  at  first  to  the  too 
credulous  prince.  The  condition  of  an 
armed  truce  between  the  English  and  Tip- 
poo might  therefore  have  been  preserved 
for  a  time.  And  it  may  be  said  of  almost 
every  native  state  which  has  come  under 
British  rule  at  different  times,  that  if  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  affronts,  if  you  are  ready 


to  overlook  breaches  of  neutrality,  to  treat 
native  princes  as  not  responsible  for  their 
actions,  and  to  abstain  from  war  until  you 
are  actually  attacked,  most  of  our  Indian 
wars  would  not  have  happened  precisely 
when  they  did.  But  Tippoo  had  given  us 
a  casus  belli  by  his  overtures  to  the  French, 
and  it  would  have  been  culpable  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  (iovernor-General  to 
throw  away  a  fair  opportunity  of  releasing 
the  Company  from  a  position  which  hatl  be- 
come intolerable.  It  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected that  we  are  laying  down  a  liigher 
standard  for  Indian  politics  than  is  recog- 
nised in  Europe.  Between  continental  na- 
tions evil  intentions  are  not  held  to  justify 
active  retaliation.  We  did  not  go  to  war 
with  Russia  in  1854  because  she  was  plan- 
ning the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  but  be- 
cause her  army  had  crossed  the  Pruth. 
There  is  usually,  although  not  always,  some 
specific  act  of  hostility  committed  before 
the  other  side  is  deemed  to  be  justified  in 
proceeding  to  active  retaliation.  But  from 
Tippoo's  antecedents  it  was  as  certain  as 
anything  could  be  which  had  not  actually 
happened  that  he  would  take  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  attack  the  nation 
against  which  he  was  animated  with  feel- 
ings of  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  Lord 
AVellesley  would  have  done  less  than  his 
duty  if  he  had  failed  to  avail  himself  of  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  putting  a  check  on 
Tippoo's  power  to  do  mischief. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  case  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mysore  at  length,  because  the  same 
sort  of  defence  may  be  set  up  for  the  other 
great  annexations  made  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
which  have  been  called  much  more  in  ques- 
tion, and  because  it  illustrates  the  fact,  which 
from  the  first  underlay  the  position  of  the 
English  in  India,  that  the  existence  of  na- 
tive states  in  contact  with  our  dominions  is 
only  possible  on  condition  of  their  surren- 
dering all  claim  to  regulate,  or  even  inter- 
fere in,  the  general  political  government  of 
the  peninsula.  The  balance  of  power  which 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  we  have  referred  to 
contemplated  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
— that  is,  the  maintenance  of  relations  be- 
tween native  states  and  the  British  Covern- 
mcnt  in  India  on  terms  of  equality — was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible. 
AVe  may  indeed,  if  we  })lease,  conceive  a 
policy  to  be  attempted  under  which  the  Eng- 
lish, while  renouncing  all  claim  to  interfere 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  should  have 
remained  within  the  districts  already  pos- 
sessed by  them,  keeping  up  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  protection.  But  it  is 
hardly  profitable  to  j)ursue  seriously  such  a 
speculation.     It  would  be  difficult  to  realise 
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the  state  of  anarchy  Avhich  would  have  be- 
fallen the  rest  of  India  if  the  English  from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had 
adopted  such  an  attitude.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  fertile  lands  culti- 
vated under  the  protection  of  British  bayon- 
ets would  soon  laave  become  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  plundering  hordes  seeking 
for  the  food  and  booty  which  the  devastated 
lands  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  would  no 
longer  have  afforded,  and  that  the  English 
Avould  have  been  subjected  to  a  constant  and 
irritating  defensive  warfare  to  keep  these 
invaders  at  bay.  The  persistence  for  any 
length  of  time  in  so  fatuous  a  policy  would 
have  been  from  the  nature  of  the  case  im- 
possible. But  to  Lord  Wellesley  belongs 
the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  to  see  this 
distinctly,  and  of  having  had  the  courage  to 
carry  out  opinions  which  were  in  advance  of 
the  age. 

Mysore  at  the  conqueror's  feet,  it  re- 
mained to  dispose  of  the  conquest.  At  first 
the  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  complete 
annexation  and  the  continuance  of  the  late 
king's  family  on  the  throne.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  discovered  a  third  and  happier  course. 
Tippoo's  father,  the  first  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
was  an  adventurer  who,  from  being  a  cor- 
poral of  horse,  had  carved  his  way  to  the 
throne.  The  claim  to  a  crown  unsurped  was 
held  to  be  forfeited  by  deceit  and  treason, 
and  the  infant  heir  to  the  ancient  line  of 
dispossessed  Hindoo  monarchs  was  brought 
oi.it  of  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which 
Tippoo  had  immured  him,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  of  the  State,  now  shorn  of  a  large 
part  of  the  usurper's  conquests,  Avhich  were 
divided  between  the  British  and  their  ally, 
the  Nizam  ;  while,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of 
the  State  for  the  future,  the  restored  chief 
was  entrusted  with  only  its  civil  govern- 
ment, and  henceforth  occupied  the  same 
sort  of  position  as  one  of  the  mediatised 
princes  of  the  German  Empire.  The  rest  of 
the  history  of  Mysore  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  child  thus  raised  from  a  hovel 
to  a  throne  possessed  none  of  the  qualities 
for  ruling  well,  and  at  last  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  province  became  so  scandalous 
that  the  Government  of  India,  acting  on  au- 
thority contained  in  the  treaty  made  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  took  the  government  out  of 
his  hands.  The  Rajah  died  in  1868,  hav- 
ing previously,  in  default  of  heirs,  adopted 
a  distant  relative,  then  a  child.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  has  recognised  the  adop- 
tion, and  so  soon  as  the  young  man  shall 
attain  his  majority  he  will  be  replaced  in 
possession  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country. 

The  next  great  annexation  carried  out  by 


Lord  W^ellesley  was  effected  in  a  more 
peaceful  way.  The  English  in  the  south  of 
India,  although  occupying  the  country  Avith 
their  troops,  did  not  govern  it  themselves, 
but  only  garrisoned  it  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
Avab,  the  descendant  of  the  claimant  to 
power — a  power  usurped  from  the  rightful 
authority — whom  Ave  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing as  ruler  of  the  Carnatic  in  the 
Avar  of  the  last  century,  in  opposition  to  the 
rival  candidate  set  up  by  the  French.  Ori- 
ental government,  it  has  been  said,  is  pure 
despotism  tempered  by  assassination.  In 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  laAv  of 
marriage  obtains,  there  will  always  be  plen- 
ty of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  unpopularity  mani- 
fested towards  the  actual  possessor  of  poAver 
for  the  time  being.  But  the  NaAvab  thus 
holding  his  seat  secure  under  the  protection 
of  his  all-powerful  friends,  even  this  guaran- 
tee for  tolerable  government  Avas  Avanting, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Carnatic,  for  Avhich 
we  Avere  morally  responsible,  had  become 
scandalous  beyond  endurance,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  took  the  first  opportunity  of  ter- 
minating it.  On  the  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam  there  Avas  found  in  the  palace  a  cipher 
correspondence  betAveen  the  Nawab  and  Tip- 
poo, shoAving  that  the  former  as  Avell  as  his 
son  had  not  only  furnished  the  Sultan  Avith 
good  Avishes  for  the  result  of  his  struggle, 
but  information  on  matters  'relating  to  the 
military  preparations  of  the  English.  There 
was  nothing  surprising  in  this  ;  to  keep  a 
door  open  for  joining  your  enemies,  in  case 
fortune  should  go  against  your  friends,  is  a 
recognised  practice  in  Indian  diplomacy, 
and  the  NaAvab  Avould  have  been  above  in- 
stead of  beloAv  the  level  of  his  time  if  he 
had  not  taken  steps  to  keep  in  Avith  both 
sides  in  the  coming  struggle.  But,  in  the 
recent  state  |of  his  relations  Avith  the  Eng- 
.  lish,  the  pretext  for  action  was  a  fair  one, 
■  and  Lord  Wellesley  determined  to  act  upon 
it.  The  Nawab  dying  at  this  time,  his  son 
Avas  taxed  Avith  this  guilty  correspondence, 
and  informed  that  his  succession  to  the 
throne  could  be  recognised  only  on  condi- 
tion of  his  agreement  to  a  fresh  treaty, 
whereby  the  entire  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  should  be  vested 
in  the  Company,  a  handsome  provision  be- 
ing reserved  for  his  OAvn  support.  The 
young  prince,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  gang  of  Europeans  about  him,  Avho  had 
the  strongest  interest  in  maintaining  the  ex- 
isting maladministration,  refused  to  con- 
sent ;  whereupon  the  Governor-General, 
publicly  stigmatising  him  as  being  only  the 
reputed  son  of  his  father,  set  him  aside  in 
favour  of  his   cousin,    Avho  readily    signed 
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■what  was  termed  a  treaty,  but  was  in  reality 
a  deed  of  abdication,  and  the  government 
of  theCarnatic  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  This  Large  cession,  with  the  dis- 
tricts acquired  at  the  partition  of  Mysore, 
make  up  in  effect  the  existing  Madras  Pres- 
idency, and  the  Company  now  became  sov- 
ereigns of  a  country  as  large  as  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  containing  a  population 
which  now  exceeds  thirty  millions. 

Another  great  annexation  followed  soon 
afterwards.  The  government  of  Oudh,  like 
that  of  the  Deccan,  had  undergone  the  in- 
evitable decay  which  attends  oriental  mon- 
archies maintained  in  such  conditions  of  ex- 
traneous support.  The  first  ruler  Avas  a 
great  officer  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire to  make  himself  independent,  and, 
like  the  Xizam  of  Hyderabad,  he  continued 
to  bear  his  court  title  of  Yizir,  although  it 
had  ceased  to  connote  the  functions  of  such 
an  office.  The  present  occupant  of  the  pal- 
ace had  been  placed  there  by  Sir  John 
Shore  in  the  room  of  his  profligate  nephew, 
pensioned  off  as  hopelessly  incorrigible. 
But  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Car- 
natic  and  Oudh  were  very  different.  His 
territories  surrounded  by  British  districts, 
or  those  of  our  ally  the  Nizam,  and  garri- 
soned by  the  Company's  army,  the  unfitness 
to  govern  of  the  worthless  Xawab  of  the 
Carnatic  at  worst  resulted  in  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  his  people.  But  Oudh  was  a  fron- 
tier kingdom,  adjacent  to  the  Mahratta  Em- 
pire, whose  well-equipped  armies  lay  quar- 
tered along  the  border.  Moreover,  the 
powerful  monarch  of  a  kingdom  beyond  the 
Indus  was  threatening  at  this  time  to  repeat 
the  often  accomplished  invasion  of  India 
from  the  west.  The  first  shock  of  such  an 
invasion  would  fall  on  Oudh,  and  the  de- 
fence of  that  country  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  defence  of  the  Company's  territories. 
Oudh  was  occupied  by  the  Company's 
forces,  but,  according  to  Lord  AVellesley's 
views,  in  insufficient  strength,  and  the  Na- 
wab  was  urged  to  supply  funds  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  needful  increase.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  disbanding  a  portion  of  his 
own  troops,  an  undisciplined  rabble,  useless 
for  defence,  and,  as  the  Nawab  admitted,  a 
terror  to  himself.  The  correspondence  on 
this  subject,  conducted  on  one  side  with 
the  inconsistency  and  dilatoriness  habitual 
to  native  courts  under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  ever-increasing  peremptoriness  on 
the  other,  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  de- 
mand on  the  Governor-General's  part  that 
the  Xawab  should  either  reform  his  govern- 
ment, and  disband  his  mutinous  troops,  or 
allow  the  Encrlish  to  undertake  the  govern- 


ment on  his  behalf  ;  and  after  a^long  nego- 
tiation the  Nawab  at  last,  under  extreme 
pressure,  ceded  about  two-thirds  of  his 
kingdom,  retaining  the  portion  which  was 
henceforth  and  is  still  known  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Oudh.  This  cession  made  no  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Bengal  army, 
which  had  long  'garrisoned  the  Nawab's 
countrv,  their  cantonments  extending  as  far 
west  as  Futtehghur,  but 'it  made  an  enor- 
mous extension  of  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Company.  No  act  of  Lord  AVelles- 
ley  has  been  more  'severely  criticised  than 
this  acquisition,  and  his  proceedings  in  car- 
rying it  out  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  a 
very  high-handed  sort.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  in  its  relations  with  the  Nawabs  of 
the  Carnatic  and  Oudh,  the  Government  of 
British  India  now  found  itself  to  be  in  a 
false  position,  rapidly  becoming  intolerable, 
the  result  of  the  unscrupulous  engagements 
which  the  Company's  servants  of  a  previous 
generation  had  entered  into  when  undertak- 
ing to  support  these  worthless  princes  on 
their  thrones,  regardless  or  heedless  of  the 
evil  consequences  that  must  follow  from 
such  an  unholy  alliance.  In  view  of  the 
shocking  misgovernment  and  oppression 
that  followed  from  our  giving  to  these  dis- 
solute tyrants  what  was  in  effect  absolute  se- 
curity from  the  consequences  of  their  mis- 
government,  the  situation  was  one  that  could 
not  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  Lord  AYellesley  was  the  first  to  perceive 
the  necessity  for  establishing  at  all  costs  a 
new  condition  throughout  these  provinces, 
in  which  the  nominal  and  real  authority 
should  be  combined  in  one.  All  that  can 
be  fairly  said  against  his  policy  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  distinctly  asserting  the  principle, 
he  effected  his  object  somewhat  indirectly 
by  pressing  treaty  obligations  to  their  ex- 
treme conclusions.  A  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thy Avas  expressed  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards for  the  dispossessed  rulers,  and  no 
doubt  the  sorrows  of  princes  affect  us  more 
vividly  than  the  sufferings  of  humbler  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  only  the  sentimental  who  feel 
this  ;  sober  men  will  be  found  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  fortunes  and  lives  in  the  cause  of 
a  monarch  Avhom  they  know  to  be  worthless 
and  ungrateful.  But  this  is  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  not  only  the  fortune  of  the 
king  which  is  at  stake,  but  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  are  bound  up  in  maintain- 
ing the  sanctions  which  govern  the  national 
polity.  No  interests  of  this  high  standard 
were  involved  in  the  present  cases.  To  the 
peasantry,  who  made  up  the  mass  of  the 
population  affected,  a  change  of  rulers  was  a 
matter  of  almost  perfect  indifference,  so 
long  as  they  were  relieved  from  oppression 
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and  allowed  to  cultivate  their  lands  in 
peace.  The  only  sufferers  were  the  princes 
and  their  families,  and  the  gang  of  court 
minions  who  fattened  on  the  general  disor- 
der ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  might  assert  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  change  of 
masters  was  in  this  case  an  almost  wholly 
unalloyed  benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  concerned.  It  is  true  that  persons 
can  be  found  nowadays  to  argue  that  the 
people  of  India  are  happier  under  native 
than  English  rule,  and  to  lay  bare  with  im- 
partial candour  the  most  obvious  blemish  in 
our  system  of  government,  its  levelling  and 
unsympathetic  nature.  This  defect  of  the 
English  rule  of  India,  if  it  may  be  freely 
admitted,  is  however  one  that  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.  At  that  time  the  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  change,  which  ob- 
scured all  minor  points  of  difference,  was 
the  substitution  of  peace  and  protection  for 
horrible  misrule  and  oppression.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  when  English  is 
contrasted  with  native  rule,  that  such  a 
thing  as  native  rule  pure  and  simple  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  India. 
The  so-called  independent  princes  of  India 
in  reality  conduct  their  governments  under 
constant  supervision,  well  knowing  that  all 
their  proceedings  are  closely  watched  by 
critics  who  have  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  take  exception  to  any  acts  of  misrule, 
Avhile  even  unconsciously  the  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  obtains  throughout  Brit- 
ish India  must  necessarily  have  had  an  im- 
portant intiucnce  on  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment in  all  the  subject  states.  To  give 
those  states  credit  for  the  general  good  or- 
der and  spirit  of  mildness  which  now  regu- 
late the  relations  of  the  governors  towards 
the  governed,  and  to  attribute  such  results 
to  the  inherent  qualities  of  indigenous 
statesmen,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  is  for 
certain  philosophers  to  cite  the  blameless 
moral  lives  of  the  apostles  of  a  religion  of 
humanity  or  the  worship  of  nature,  as  pros^- 
ino-  that  such  a  religion  w^ould  suffice  for  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  erring  humanity  m 
general,  altogether  ignoring,  as  these  sages 
do,  the  fact  that  society  is  moral  only  just 
so  much  as  it  is  impregnated  with  the  real 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

Simultaneously  with  this  great  extension 
of  the  British  dominions,  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  Indian  services  underwent  a  re- 
markable change.  Some  twenty  years  pre- 
viously, indeed,  the  English  had  undertaken 
the  direct  administration  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  but  trade  and  commerce  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  first  place  in  public  atten- 
tion, and  the  most  important  and  lucrative 
oflices  were  those  connected  with  the  Com- 


pany's mercantile  operations.  But  now  a 
new  career  was  opened  to  the  civil  servants 
in  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  too  young  men 
were  transferred  from  keeping  ledgers  to 
administer  the  ceded  provinces  in  the  North- 
West.  Serving  under  a  chief  quick  to  rec- 
ognise and  reward  merit,  and  catching  from 
him  something  of  his  own  high  spirit,  the 
various  oflicials  throughout  the  country  from 
this  time  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence. The  Indian  Civil  Service,  as  it  is 
now,  the  most  able,  industrious,  and  high- 
minded  body  of  officials  which  any  country 
has  ever  produced,  may  be  said  to  date  from 
this  period.  Meanwhile  the  army,  flushed 
Avith  its  success  in  the  Mysore  war,  and  its 
ill-discipline — an  ill-discipline  which,  if  in- 
excusable, is  yet  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
neglect  it  had  received — eradicated,  partly 
by  the  commanding  character  of  the  new 
Governor-General,  who  was  now  made  Cap- 
tain-General and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  King's  as  well  as  the  Company's  forces, 
and  partly  by  the  reasonable  concession  of 
the  new  regulations  lately  introduced,  the 
effect,  it  should  be  explained,  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  representations — the  army,  thus  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  condition,  now  found  a 
fresh  field  of  employment  in  the  expedition 
despatched  by  the  Governor-General  to  co- 
operate wdth  the  force  sent  from  England  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  The  troops 
assembled  for  this  expedition  w^ere  original- 
ly destined  for  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius, 
which  afforded  a  shelter  whence  the  ene- 
my's frigates  and  privateers  sallied  forth  to 
cut  off  the  Company's  merchantmen,  and 
contained  the  only  port  into  which  they 
could  retire  to  refit.  But  the  scheme  was 
thwarted  by  the  perverseness  of  the  admiral 
on  the  Indian  station,  who  took  advantage 
of  his  independence  of  the  Company's  gov- 
ernment to  withhold  his  necessary  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  the  capture  of  this  island,  which 
was  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  English 
traffic  in  the  Indian  seas,  was  deferred  till  a 
much  later  period  of  the  long  war.  While 
the  troops  composing  the  expedition  were 
still  assembled  at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon, 
instructions  reached  the  Governor-General 
from  England  to  despatch  a  force  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  army  proceeding  from  England 
to  attack  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  he  at 
once  diverted  the  armament  to  this  purpose. 
The  expedition,  made  up  to  about  7,000  men 
by  additions  from  Bombay  and  the  Cape, 
and  provided  with  every  necessary  that  the 
forethought  and  energy  of  the  Governor- 
General  could  command,  Avas  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Baird.  Sailing  up 
the  Pied  Sea  to  Cosseir,  and  crossing  the 
desert,  it  arrived  in  excellent  condition  on 
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tlie  banks  of  tlie  Nile — too  late,  however, 
to  join  in  the  campaign,  for  the  French  had 
already  capitulated.  But  when  the  ditlicul- 
ty  is  considered  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea 
in  sailing  vessels,  and  how  little  was  known 
at  that  time  of  the  scene  of  operations,  the 
transport  of  Indian  sepoys  to  take  part  in 
the  great  struggle  against  Xapoleon  in  so 
distant  a  part  of  the  world  was  a  remarka- 
l)le  illustration  of  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Governor-General  wielded  the  resources 
at  his  disposal. 

"With  this  exception,  the  space  of  three 
years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Mysore  was  a  time  of  unbroken 
peace,  devoted  to  the  labour  of  extending 
an  organised  government  over  the  territories 
whose  annexations  we  have  described.  Of 
the  different  measures  of  civil  administration 
■which  marked  this  busj'  period,  only  two 
can  here  be  mentioned. 

1.  Up  to  this  time  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  liad  exercised  the  functions  of 
the  linal  Court  of  Appeal  from  all  the  dis- 
trict tribunals.  In  his  first  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord 
AVellesley  speaks  of  the  burden  which  this 
duty  imposed  on  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  expressed  a  doubt  lest  the  dignity 
of  the  Governor-Generars  office  should  be 
impaired  if  the  functions  of  this  high  tribu- 
nal were  delegated  to  other  persons.  But  a 
short  experience  of  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  constantly  increasing  pressure 
of  public  business,  satisfied  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  other  arrangements,  and 
he  accordingly  created  the  separate  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  civilian  judges,  ap- 
pointment to  which  constituted  henceforth 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  service,  and  which 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  fused 
Avith  the  Supremo  Court  of  Calcutta  into  the 
present  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  duties  falling  to 
the  Company's  civil  servants  brought  into 
prominence  their  defective  education.  Sent 
out  to  India  at  an  age  little  more  than  that 
now  fixed  for  admission  to  public  schools, 
the  only  special  training  they  ever  received 
before  entering  the  service  was  a  little  book- 
keeping. The  heavy  responsibilities  placed 
on  them  from  early  boyhood  furnished,  no 
doubt,  an  admirable  education  in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  life  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  methodical  instruction  in  the  subject  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Comi>any's  servants 
of  all  classes,  with  a  few  brilliant  excep- 
tions, continued  to  be  deplorably  ignorant 
in  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  their  lives  were  spent.  The 
barbarous  misspelling  of  Indian  words, 
which  runs  through  the  public  records  of 


this  date,  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
point.  Lord  Wellesley,  exposing  the  de- 
fects of  this  state  of  things  in  an  exhaustive 
minute,  proceeded  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
establishing  the  College  of  Fort  William  for 
the  training  of  the  young  civil  servants  of 
all  the  presidencies  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  in  the  principles  of  law.  Well- 
paid  chairs  were  established  in  each  branch, 
to  invite  learned  men  from  Euroj)e  and 
Asia  ;  liberal  rewards  were  oifered  for  dili- 
gence and  proficiency  ;  and  public  disputa- 
tions were  held  among  the  students  in  the 
vernacular  languages,  presided  over  by  the 
Governor-General  in  person,  when  honours 
were  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  with 
eveiy  circumstance  of  ceremony.  Of  the 
value,  indeed  necessity,  of  such  an  institu- 
tion there  could  be  no  doubt,  although, 
perhaps,  it  was  established  on  too  magnifi- 
cent a  scale  ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors 
could  not  brook  the  imputation  which  it 
conveyed  on  their  mode  of  administering 
patronage,  and  sent  out  peremptory  orders 
for  the  abolition  of  the  college.  In  conse- 
quence of  Lord  AVellesley's  remonstrances 
it  was  eventually  maintained,  but  on  a  very 
reduced  scale.  A  few  years  later  the  Court 
of  Directors  set  up  the  College  at  llailey- 
bury  for  the  training  of  their  civil  servants 
before  proceeding  to  India  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages which  its  establishment  might  have 
conferred  were  to  a  great  extent  nullified 
by  the  low  standard  of  qualification  en- 
forced, so  that  every  director's  nominee 
sent  there,  no  matter  how  dull  or  idle,  could 
hardly  fail  to  get  through.  The  directors 
were  eventually  punished  for  their  selfish- 
ness and  want  of  j)ublic  spirit  in  this  mat- 
ter by  the  loss  of  all  their  patronage. 

The  spacious  and  imposing  Government 
House  at  Calcutta  was  built  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  and  was  not  the  least  useful  of  his 
works  ;  and  although,  having  regard  to  the 
limited  numbers  of  the  European  communi- 
ty for  whose  receptions  it  was  provided,  the 
design  may  have  appeared  almost  too  exten- 
sive at  the  time,  it  is  not  at  all  too  large  or 
commodious  for  existing  requirements. 
There  may  be  worse  ways  of  spending  money 
than  providing  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
empire  with  a  suitable  residence  ;  yet,  if 
Lord  Wellesley  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
build  one,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors would  have  done  so.  Even  now, 
when  the  Viceroy  leaves  Calcutta  for  the 
Himalayas,  he  changes  a  palace  for  what, 
until  within  the  last  few  months,  was  little 
better  than  a  barn.  So  long  as  visits  to  the 
Himalayas  were  simply  in  the  way  of  occa- 
sional retreats,  to  which  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral retired  alone,  the  absence  of  state  did 
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not  miicla  signify  ;  but  now  that  he  spends 
half  the  year  there,  accompanied  by  his 
council  and  all  the  public  departments,  and 
that  princes  and  dignitaries  from  all  parts 
of  India  seek  him  out  there  to  do  homage, 
the  general  simplicity,  not  to  say  squalor,  of 
the  arrangements  presented  to  view — the 
Viceroy  occupying  a  cottage  in  the  style  of 
a  second-rate  seaside  lodging,  the  staff 
stowed  away  in  adjacent  huts,  and  the  pub- 
lic departments  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tain-side in  dark,  ill-ventilated  barns — is  the 
reverse  of  impressive  ;  while  excessive  waste 
of  time  and  inconvenience  result  from  con- 
ducting public  business  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  is  understood  that  some  reform 
in  these  respects  is  now  impending,  and  it 
will  not  come  at  all  too  soon. 

The  magnificence  and  state  with  which 
Lord  Wellesley  surrounded  himself,  and  the 
formality  he  introduced  into  his  household, 
set  off  as  they  were  by  his  commanding  abil- 
ities and  the  brilliant  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration, all  tended  to  increase  his  popularity 
Avith  the  European  community,  as  did  also 
his  reserve  and  imperious  manner,  tempered 
as  they  were  by  his  great  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  those  about  him.  Two  inci- 
dents tended  to  raise  this  feeling  still  fur- 
ther. The  army  'of  Seringapatam  pressed 
on  his  acceptance,  as  a  memorial  of  the  cap- 
ture, an  ornament  of  great  value,  made  of 
precious  stones  selected  from  Tippoo's  store 
of  jewellery.  Lord  Wellesley  declined  the 
gift  in  gracious  terms,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  precluded  by  his  duty  from  taking 
it.  The  star  was  then  made  over  by  the 
army  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under 
whose  authority  the  Governor-General  ac- 
cepted it.  The  Court  of  Directors,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  proposed  to  set 
aside  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the 
prize  taken  at  Seringapatam,  as  a  donation 
to  him  ;  the  Governor-General  protested  in 
the  strongest  terms.  It  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  depriving  the  army  of  part  of 
their  prize  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
him,  and  Avould  place  him  in  a  most  invid- 
ious and  degrading  position  towards  the 
army.  The  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  the 
protest  Avas  addressed,  withdrew  the  pro- 
posal, and  subsequently  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors settled  on  Lord  Wellesley  a  pension  of 
5,000?.  a  year  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

But  while  Lord  Wellesley  was  thus  in 
appearance  at  the  summit  of  success,  exer- 
cising unquestioned  the  powers  which  his 
genius  had  so  largely  increased,  extending 
the  Company's  possessions,  and  building  up 
the  agency  of  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
public  service,  in  reality  he  was  consumed 
with  vexation  at  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 


personal  slight  put  on  him  at  home,  and  at 
the  opposition  and  hostility  manifested  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  soldier  who 
had  been  most  distinguished  at  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam,  a  feat  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral was  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue, 
and  who  had  been  recommended  bv  him 
in  the  warmest  terms  to  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  had  been  entirely  unrewarded  ;  nor 
was  it  until  some  years  after  his  exploit  that 
the  gallant  Baird  was  knighted  for  another 
feat  of  arms.  The  services  of  General  Har- 
ris, the  Commander-in-Chief,  remained  un- 
noticed for  twenty  years,  till  recognised  by 
a  tardy  peerage.  But  still  greater  was  the 
slight,  as  Lord  Wellesley  deemed  it,  put 
upon  himself  in  his  advancement  by  a  step 
in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  overcome 
with  mortification,  he  wrote  to  a. friend  at 
home  ;  the  indignity  had  lowered  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Indian  comnmnity,  and 
driven  him  to  a  sick  bed  ;  he  should  know 
neither  health  nor  happiness  until  this  out- 
rage had  been  repaired  by  his  appointment 
to  an  English  marquisate.  Lord  Wellesley's 
fine  character  contained  many  blemishes, 
not  the  least  being  the  vanity  which  com- 
pelled him  to  stoop  so  low  as  thus  to  ex- 
press annoyance  at  what  he  deemed  the  in- 
adequate appreciation  of  his  services.  This 
outburst  produced  a  long  and  affectionate 
remonstrance  from  Pitt,  justifying  his  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  Lord  Wellesley's  pre- 
vious elevation  to  the  English  peerage  must 
be  accepted  as  in  a  measure  discounting  by 
anticipation  his  Indian  services.  To  give 
him  three  more  steps  in  the  English  peer- 
age would  have  been  a  scale  of  promotion 
certainly  very  unusual.  The  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  an  English  and  an  Irish  mar- 
quisate was  insignificant  ;  and  the  Irish 
marquisate  was  proposed  instead  of  an  Eng- 
lish earldom,  which  was  at  first  thought  of, 
because  the  minister  was  led  from  many 
quarters  to  believe  that  the  former  would  be 
preferred.  The  unanimous  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  conveyed  in  marked 
terms  of  approbation,  would  alone  have 
placed  him  on  grounds  of  distinction  on 
which  few  public  servants  have  ever  stood. 
After  all,  the  minister  forcibly  continued, 
the  manner  in  which  a  reward  is  given  for 
services,  and  that  in  which  it  is  received, 
determine  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
much  more  than  its  own  specific  value.  But 
true  though  this  may  be,  yet,  considering 
the  lavish  Avay  in  Avhich  Pitt  had  scattered 
peerages  among  his  followers  for  mere  polit- 
ical services,  the  argument  came  from  him 
with  a  bad  grace. 

But   besides   the    personal    slight,  as  he 
chose  to  consider  it,  the  relations  between 
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the  Court  of  Directors  and  Lord  Wellesley 
had  first  ceased  to  be  cordial,  and  then  be- 
came in  ;  a  degree  hostile  and  embittered. 
And  liere  a  significant  difference  may  be 
noticed  between  the  careers  of  two  Gov- 
ernor-Generals, -which  in  other  respects  pre- 
sented many  points  of  resemblance.  Lord 
Palhousie's  rule  in  India,  like  that  of  Lord 
"Wellesley,  was  illustrated  by  brilliant 
achievements  and  large  annexations.  Lord 
Dalhousie,  like  Lord  Wellesley,  conceived 
and  acted  on  the  deliberate  policy  of  aug- 
menting the  British  possessions  in  India  on 
every  legitimate  occasion,  each  deeming  the 
public  good  to  be  more  important  than  sen- 
timental considerations  in  favour  of  a  few 
worthless  individuals.  Each  had  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  gift  of  judging  men 
and  selecting  fit  agents  for  the  execution  of 
his  measures,  Avhile  the  expansion  of  Britisl» 
rule  during  his  term  of  government  gave 
Lord  Dalhousie  as  well  as  Lord  Wellesley 
the  means  of  rewarding  magnificently  the 
good  services  of  those  under  him.  Each 
impressed  his  own  strong  will  on  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  each  com- 
manded the  most  implicit  obedience  and 
loyal  co-operation  from  all  classes  of  public 
servants.  But  while  Lord  Dalhousie,  im- 
perious only  to  those  under  him,  was 
always  respectful  and  deferential  in  bearing 
to  his  masters  in  England,  Lord  WeUesley's 
haughty  spirit  constantly  chafed  under  the 
bonds  of  oflicial  obedience  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Ministry  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  contempt  for  the  former  and  their 
views,  and  hardly  concealed  it  in  his  letters 
to  themselves.  And  wliile  Lord  L)alhousie, 
with  Scotch  caution,  was  careful  to  bestow 
a  portion  of  his  patronage  on  the  friends  of 
those  in  power  at  home,  so  that  every  son 
or  nephew  of  a  director  was  sure  of  promo- 
tion to  at  least  the  full  extent  of  his  deserts. 
Lord  Wellesley  had  more  than  once  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Court  on  his  rights  in  their  presentations  to 
offices  in  India.  The  two  were  indeed  sit- 
uated very  differently  in  this  respect.  In 
Lord  Dalhousie's  time,  precedent  and  prac- 
tice had  come  to  require  that  the  authorities 
at  home  should  confine  their  patronage  to 
first  appointments,  leaving  all  subsequent 
promotions  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  spot  ;  but  Lord  Wellesley  was  re- 
peatedly called  on  to  resist  the  nefarious 
jobbing  of  the  Court,  who  insisted  on  nom- 
inating to  some  of  the  highest  oftices  men 
whom  the  Governor-General  had  already 
denounced  as  incompetent  and  unfit  for  em- 
ployment of  any  sort.  The  result  of  these 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  men,  and 


of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  was  that  while  Lord  Dalhousie,  def- 
erential and  respectful  to  the  Court,  had  his 
own  way  in  everything,  and  reigned  abso- 
lute master  of  India,  Lord  Wellesley  was 
thwarted  in  what  he  deemed  to  be  some  of 
the  most  important  points  of  his  policy,  and 
overruled  in  personal  matters  in  a  way  to 
deeply  wound  his  pride;  till  at  last,  after 
he  had  been  less  than  four  years  in  India, 
he  was  driven  to  resign  liis  office.  In  the 
formal  announcement  he  assigns  the  state  of 
his  health  as  a  reason  for  this  step,  and  that 
the  general  pacification  of  India  had  now 
been  accomplished  ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addington,  then  Prime  Minister,  he  states 
his  grievances  against  the  Court  in  full. 
Amongst  these  were,  the  direct  appointment 
by  the  Court  of  incompetent  and  improper 
persons  to  important  offices,  thus  in  effect 
cancelling  appointments  made  by  himself  ; 
the  disapproval  of  the  appointment  of  his 
youngest  brother  to  be  Governor  of  the 
North- West  Provinces,  whose  services, 
however,  had  been  given  gratuitously  ;  the 
disallowance  of  various  salaries  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor-General,  notably  that 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  brother  Arthur 
while  superintending  the  affairs  of  Mysore; 
this  act,  as  implying  a  censure  of  nepotism, 
wounded  the  Governor-General  in  his  ten- 
derest  point  ;  finally  the  treatment  Lord 
Clive,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  had  re- 
ceived, in  the  removal  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  that  Presidency  from  his  post,  a 
step  which  Lord  Clive  regarded  as  so  great 
an  indignity  as  thereon  to  resign  his  office. 
This  olticial,  Mr.  Webbe,  had  been  regarded 
by  Lord  Wellesley^  with  some  animosity  on 
his  first  arrival  in  India,  as  he  justly  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  person  Avhose  influence 
inspired  what  he  then  termed  the  Madras 
faction  to  cavil  at  his  instructions.  But  as 
the  two  men  came  to  understand  each  other 
this  feeling  of  antagonism  was  soon  replaced 
by  mutual  respect,  and  from  no  one  did 
Lord  Wellesley  receive  more  hearty  and  use- 
ful aid  during  the  preparations  for  the  My- 
sore w'ar.  Mr.  Webbe's  whole  public  life, 
said  the  Governor-General,  had  marked  him 
as  the  implacable,  indefatigable,  and  irre- 
sistible foe  of  the  corrupt  system  of  intrigue 
and  peculation  which  had  long  pervaded  the 
service  at  Fort  St.  George,  llis  own  exam- 
ple had  become  a  model  of  imitation  to  the 
younger  branches  at  Madras,  and  the  public 
disgrace  of  such  a  man  was  to  favour  the 
growth  of  ignorance  and  vice.  His  removal 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Government, 
but  the  direct  appointment  from  home  to 
the  most  confidential  office  in  the  Presiden- 
cy '  comprised  every  degree  of  personal  in- 
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dignity  that  could  be  offered  to  Lord  Clive 
and  myself,  and  the  result  had  been  to  drive 
that  honest,  diligent,  prudent,  and  able 
public  servant '  from  India.  '  I  will  not, ' 
he  added,  '  separate  my  character  from  that 
of  Lord  Clive  on  this  painful  occasion. ' 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  two 
principles  in  dispute  between  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Home  Government  have 
been  settled  in  different  ways.  '  If  I  am 
unfit, '  said  Lord  Wellesley,  '  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  power  of  augmenting  salaries  in 
cases  where  I  deem  such  an  augmentation  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient,  1  am  equally  un- 
fit for  any  branch  of  trust  which  I  hold. ' 
Nevertheless  this  power  has  been  withdrawn 
absolutely  from  the  Government  in  India, 
and  without  implying  any  loss  of  confidence 
in  that  authority,  or  any  sensible  incon- 
venience. The  rule  that  no  new  office  shall 
be  created  in  India,  nor  the  salary  of  any 
existing  office  increased,  without  the  sanc- 
tion first  obtained  of  the  home  authorities, 
works  without  any  practical  inconvenience, 
and  is  amply  justified  by  the  consideration 
that  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
such  proposals  can  always  be  furnished  to 
the  authorities  at  home,  where  the  case  can 
be  discussed  without  personal  bias.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principle  Avhich  Lord 
Wellesley  contended  for,  that  the  Home 
Government  should  abstain  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  disposal  of  appointments,  has 
been  absolutely  established.  Save  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  highest  oflices  in  India, 
specially  reserved  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  patronage  of  India 
is  vested  solely  in  the  local  Governments, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  all 
branches  of  the  administration. 

The  real  cause  for  the  estrangement  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  Governor- 
General  was  that  he  had  interfered  with 
two  of  their  dearest  interests.  He  had 
appointed  military  officers  to  military  offices 
of  responsibility,  one  as  military  auditor, 
another  as  military  secretary,  offices  which 
had  usually  been  held  by  civilians,  and  which 
the  Court  contended  could  legally  only 
be  so  held.  And  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  the  Court  was  right.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  every  civil  engi- 
neer in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, every  university  man  teaching  in 
the  Government  colleges,  was  illegally  ap- 
pointed. But  so  long  as  the  appointments 
in  question  were  not  worth  holding  by  a 
civilian,  the  illegality  was  winked  at  ;  it 
was  only  when  valuable  offices  had  to  be 
filled  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
brought  up.  But  in  Lord  Wellesley' s  time 
almost  all  offices  were  valuable  ;  the  salaries 


given  bore  in  many  cases  no  sort  of  ratio  to 
the  importance  of  the  duty,  and  such  offices 
as  the  paymastership  of  pensions  were  among 
the  most  lucrative  in  the  service.  The  civil 
servants  in  those  days  were  more  directly 
connected  with  the  directors  than  even  in 
after  years,  and  to  interfere  with  their  claims 
was  to  incur  the  certain  hostility  of  the 
Court.  The  resentment  felt  by  that  body 
at  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam has  already  been  referred  to. 

Another  measure  of  Lord  Wellesley 
which  the  Court  deeply  resented  was  aimed 
at  their  trade.  By  law  the  Compay  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India,  but  their 
ships  were  insufficient  to  carry  all  the  com- 
modities offered  for  transport,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  took  upon  himself  to  grant  licenses 
to  private  traders  and  shippers  to  take  up 
%hips  for  the  transport  of  cargo  to  England. 
The  measure  in  no  way  injured  or  even 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Company,  all  of 
whose  ships  continued  to  receive  cargoes  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  ;  but  the 
Court  saw  in  this  a  first  step  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  Company's  monopoly, 
which  might  be  used  against  them  by  pow- 
erful interests  at  home.  Their  fears  were 
shared  by  the  English  shipbuilders,  because 
the  ships  thus  employed  were  built  in  India, 
and  the  Governor -General's  proceedings 
were  assailed  at  the  India  House  in  language, 
the  reports  of  which  reaching  his  ears  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  which  now  animated  both 
sides.  Lord  Wellesley 's  remonstrance  to 
the  Prime  Minister  produced,  however,  the 
desired  effect  ;  Lord  Castlereagh,  Avho  had 
lately  succeeded  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
put  his  veto  on  a  violent  despatch  which  the 
India  House  had  proposed  to  send  to  India, 
and  substituted  one,  which  the  directors 
were  induced  to  approve,  in  Avhich,  while 
former  causes  of  disagreement  were  referred 
to,  his  great  services  Avere  recognised  in  ad- 
equate terms,  and  he  was  asked  to  continue 
in  office  for  another  year,  '  to  perfect  the 
retrenchments  of  which  their  affairs  in  India 
were  now  susceptible  consequent  on  the 
pacification  of  the  country,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements, under  the  instructions  Avhich  he 
would  soon  receive,  for  the  progressive 
liquidation  of  the  Indian  debt.'  This  de- 
spatch crossed  one  from  Lord  Wellesley, 
announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  crit- 
ical state  of  affairs  in  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
he  had  determined  to  defer  his  retirement 
until  he  had  assured  the  pacification  of  In- 
dia ;  biit  the  receipt  of  this  conciliatory 
letter,  and  the  assurance  of  support  from 
the  King's  Government,  acted  as  a  timely 
cordial  for  the  Governor-General's  wounded 
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spirit.  Ilis  remaining  term  of  office,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  and  the  litiuidation  of 
debt,  was  occupied  in  deaUng  with  the  great- 
est crisis  in  wliich  the  English  liad  ever  been 
involved  since  they  first  set  foot  there,  and 
wliich  ended  in  the  complete  transformation 
of  the  political  condition  of  India. 

The  great  INIahratta  Empire,  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  had 
overspread,  either  by  direct  conquest  or  by 
an  elastic  claim  to  tribute,  all  that  part  of 
India  which  did  not  belong  to  the  English 
or  was  not  under  their  protection,  and  of  all 
the   calamities  undergone   by  that  atflictcd 
country  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  has 
probably    been   the   greatest.     The    Mogul 
emperors  were  often  cruel,  and  their  courts 
were  uniformly  the  scene  of  treachery  and 
intrigue  ;  but  many  of  them  were,  at  any 
rate  as  to  culture  and  education,  above  the 
level    of  their  surroundings,    and  some   of 
them  showed  a  real   desire  to  benefit  the 
condition   of   the   people   over  whom  they 
ruled.     Their  wars  were  for  the  most  part 
undertaken  against  rebels  and  usurpers,  to 
keep  what  they  had  got  ;  and  India  in  their 
time  enjoyed  frequent  periods  of  peace  and 
prosperity,    during    which    the     monarchs 
found  leisure  to  adorn  their  capitals  with  the 
splendid  monuments  which  still  attest  their 
taste  and  splendour.     The  Mahrattas  were 
essentially  barbarians,  whose  armies  were   a 
rabble,  and  their  cities  a  mere  congeries  of 
squalid  huts  ;  the  track  of  their  conquering 
path   was  marked  by  burning  houses  and 
desolated  fields  ;  under  their  rule  the  state  of 
India  suffered  a  marked  decline,  and  the  rav- 
ages they  committed  are  still  apparent  in 
wasted  plains  and  ruined  cities.     The  polit- 
ical structure  of  the  ^lahratta  Empire,  rapid- 
ly  created,    rapidly    underwent   the    usual 
course    of   degeneracy.       Founded   by  the 
craft  and  enterprise  of  one  man,  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  third  generation  usurped  the 
reins  of  government  ;  the  royal  family  was 
relegated  to  obscurity  ;  and  the  Peishwa,  as 
the  minister  was  termed,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  rank  hereditary,    and  became  the 
recognised  head  of  the  empire.     On  this 
revolution   followed    soon  the  usual   disin- 
tegration which  is  the  fate  of  absolute  mon- 
archies in  the  East  ;  the  first  step  being  that 
the    different    provincial    commanders,    to 
whom  are  assigned  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  occupy  as  payment  for 
their  troops,    establish  their  independence 
of  the  central  government.     In  the  case  of 
the    Mahrattas   these    different    states    now 
formed   a    confederacy,    the    members    of 
which,  although  ready  to  unite  for  overrun- 
ning any  other  part  of  India,  were  engaged 


in   constant  wars  among  themselves.     The 
chief  of  these  were  :    1.    Scindia,   whose 
territories  extended  from  the  Deccan  to  the 
Himalaya,    including  the    imperial   city   of 
Delhi,  which  carried  with  it  the  possession 
of  the    Mogul   emperor,    who,    although    a 
blinded  captive  and  treated  with  ignominy, 
was  3'et  regarded  with  a  sort  of  veneration 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  actual  treat- 
ment  he    received.      2.     Ilolkar,    ruler    of 
Malwa.      3.   The  ruler  of  Berar,  avIioso  pos- 
sessions, including  the  present  province  of 
Cuttack,   extended  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
4.   The  ruler  of  Baroda,  known  as  the  Guic- 
war,  occujiying  a  part  of  Guzerat.     These 
chieftains  owed  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Peishwa,  whose  own  territories  comprised, 
to  speak  roughly,  the  country  now  known 
as  the  Bombay  Presidency.     All  were  men 
of  low  extraction,  Avhose  fathers  had  risen 
to  power  in  a  time  of  general  anarchy  by 
mere  force  of  courage  and  intrigue.     Some 
twenty  years  before  this  time  the  English 
and  Mahrattas  had  gone  to  war,  wliich  had 
an  indecisive  issue,  but  whieh  left  little  bad 
feeling  on  either  side,  and  since  then  the 
two  powers  had  remained  on  friendly  terms. 
The  Mahrattas  had  even  co-operated  with 
us  in  the   first  war  against  Tippoo,  and  a 
treaty  had  been  made  for  securing  their  co- 
operation in  the  second,  the  terms  of  which 
however   were   evaded.      And   indeed   the 
Peishwa  was  too  fully  occupied  in  endeav- 
ouring to  'maintain  liiinself  at  the  head  of 
the    confederacy    to    be    able  to  take   any 
longer  an  active  share  in  foreign  politics. 
Seeing  his  condition,  the  Governor-General 
pressed  his  good  oflfices,  proposing  a  friend- 
ly treaty,  the  purport  of  which  should  be 
to    maintain   the    Peishwa    secure    on   his 
throne   by  means   of    a  subsidiary  British 
force,  and  the  security  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Nizam  from  dangers  both  within  and  with- 
out was  cited  as  showing  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue  from   such   an    arrangement. 
The  Peishwa,   however,    remained  deaf  to 
these  proposals,  till  driven  at  last  to  seek 
the  help  of  the  English  under  stress  of  rev- 
olution.     Scindia  and  Ilolkar,  rivals  for  the 
first  place   in  the   Mahratta  Empire,    were 
contending  for  the  right  of  occupying  the 
Peishwa's    capital,    and    defending,    or    in 
other  words  controlling,  his  person.     The 
Peishwa  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Scin- 
dia, but  Ilolkar  coming  down  with  a  large 
army,  a  battle  was  'fought  between  the  two 
chieftains,  in  which  Ilolkar  was  victorious, 
and  the  Peishwa,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  falling  into  his  power,  fled  from  Poona 
and  sought  'an  asylum  in  British  territory. 
The  authorities  at  Bombay,   who  had  re- 
ceived  Lord    AVellesley's   instructions    for 
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dealing  with  sucli  a  contingency,  now  again 
pi'essed  tlie  scheme  of  a  subsidiary  British 
force  on  the  Peishwa,  who,  seeing  in  this 
the  only  means  of  recovering  his  dominions, 
now  readily  embraced  the  proposal,  and  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Bassein  was  executed, 
whereby  the  British  Government  covenanted 
to  place  a  subsidiary  force  at  the  Peishwa' s 
capital  for  his  protection,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
which  certain  territories  were  ceded  to  the 
Company.  This  treaty  concluded,  the  regi- 
ments designated  to  form  the  first  relief  of 
the  new  garrison  Avere  told  off  to  march  to 
Poona  and  replace  the  Peishwa  on  his 
throne,  and  Lord  Wellesley  reported  to  the 
Home  Government  that  by  this  act  of  diplo- 
macy the  peace  of  India  and  the  pervading 
influence  of  the  English  throughout  the  pen- 
insula Avould  now  be  effectually  secured. 
Only  one  independent  state  had  remained 
in  India  after  the  downfall  of  Tippoo,  and 
the  head  of  this  power  was  henceforward  to 
be  maintained  on  his  throne  by  British  bay- 
onets, the  English,  his  firm  friends,  protect- 
ing him  against  his  rebellious  feudatories. 

And  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 
measure  would  be  carried  out  peacefully, 
for  Holkar,  who  had  been  left  in  possession 
of  the  field,  retreated  suddenly  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  troops,  who  reached 
Poona  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
burning  and  plundering  it.  But  the  defeat- 
ed Scindia  halted  his  army  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Mahratta  capital,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Berar  Rajah,  who  now 
began  to  march  towards  him,  remained 
sulkily  watching  the  position.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  could  not  at  first  think  that  these  two 
chieftains  really  intended  hostilities.  The 
Peishwa,  as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federation, had  an  undoubted  right  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  English  by  which  the  in- 
dependence and  possessions  of  the  other 
Mahratta  princes  were  not  touched.  But 
the  treaty  put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  their 
aggrandisement  at  the  Peishwa' s  expense, 
and  the  vexation  occasioned  to  them  by  it  Avas 
no  more  than  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. Lord  Wellesley  however  for  some 
time  Avas  sanguine  that  the  affair  Avould  end 
peacefully.  But  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of 
Avar  forced  itself  on  his  attention,  his  mind 
conceived  a  scheme  of  operations  as  remark- 
able for  its  boldness  as  for  the  completeness 
with  Avhich  it  Avas  actually  carried  out,  and 
for  the  benefit  Avhich  accrued  from  it  to  the 
people  of  India.  He  determined,  if  Scin- 
dia and  the  Berar  Rajah  should  continue  in 
their  hostile  attitude,  to  attack  them  at  all 
points,  and  to  extend  the  British  possessions 
over  the  Avhole  theatre  of  the  Avar.  Of  the 
soundness  of  this  strategy  there  can  be  no 


question.     In  European  Avarfare  the  safest 
plan   will   usually   be   to   concentrate  your 
forces,  and  to  overpower  the  enemy  by  su- 
perior strength  at  some  vital  point.     But  in 
India,  Avhere,  from  the  difficulty  of  moving 
European  troops  and  their  heavy  baggage 
with  celerity,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to 
close  with  the  adversary,  especially  if  he  be 
a  Mahratta,   Avhose  strength  lies  in  his  nu- 
merous cavalry,   an   attack   on  a  variety  of 
points  is  the  readiest  plan,  since  it  tends  to 
bewilder  and  prevent  him  from  attempting 
any  offensive  combinations  in  reply.     And 
in  the  present  case  the  nature  of  the  war  in- 
volved that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  Avhat  Avere  in  effect  independent 
campaigns,   the  armies  operating  in  which 
Avere  separated  from  each  other  by  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  advancing  from  different 
bases,   and   communication  betAveen  Avhich 
occupied  many  days.     FIa'c  principal  cam- 
paigns  were    accordingly    prescribed.      On 
the  extreme  East  a  column  from  Bengal  Avas 
to  invade  and  occupy  the  maritime  province 
of    Orissa,    belonging   to    the   kingdom   of 
Berar.      On   the   extreme   West   Scindia' s 
possessions  in  Guzerat  Avere  to  be  conquered 
by  a  force    operating  from   Bombay,    the 
GuicAvar  meanwhile  remaining  friendly,  and 
haA'ing  already   executed  a  treaty  Avith  us, 
Avhich  secured  his  possessions  ;by  a  subsidi- 
ary force.     Bundelcund,    Avhich,    although 
already  ceded  by  the  Peishwa,  had  yet  to 
be  taken  possession  of,  was  to  be  occupied 
by  a  force  setting  out  from  Allahabad.     The 
Commander-in-Chief   in  Bengal  advancing 
from  CaAvnpoor,  Avas  to  attack  the  armies  of 
Scindia,  which,  drilled  and  commanded  by 
French  officers,  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  Doab,  holding  possession  of  Delhi  and 
Agra  and  the  provinces  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  capitals  of  the  Moguls.     Last- 
ly, a  force  detached  from  the  Madras  army, 
supplemented  by  the  garrison  stationed  a,t 
Hyderabad,  Avas  to  attack  the  main  armies 
of  Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah,  Avhich  still 
remained  in  hostile  attitude  on  the  borders 
of  the   PeisliAva's   dominions,    threatening 
Poona.     The   combination  Avas  thus   on  a 
great  scale,  and  the  manner  of  giving  effect 
to  it  Avas  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  Governor-General's  great  qualities  for 
command.     Naturally  and  during  the  greater 
part   of   his    life    an   indolent   man.    Lord 
Wellesley  thoughout  his  Indian  administra- 
tion displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  in- 
dustry.   No  trouble  Avas  too  great ;  in  corre- 
spondence Avith  the   authorities  at  home  it 
seemed  as  if  he  Avould  bear  them  doAvn  by 
bulk  of  words  alone.     The  despatch  in  Avhich 
he  defends  his  foimdation  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William  contains  a  hundred  and  forty- 
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one  paragraphs.  A  single  despatch  on  Mah- 
ratta  affairs  occupies  two  hundred  closely 
printed  octavo  pages.  On  this  occasion  he 
brought  even  a  higher  ability  and  a  greater 
energy  than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited  to  the 
mastery  of  the  crisis,  and  all  that  capacity 
for  taking  trouble  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
which  is  a  notable  attribute  of  real  genius. 
And  of  these  labours  his  despatches  remain 
an  imperishable  record.  Each  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  carrying  out  the  great 
combination,  the  governors  of  the  subordi- 
nate presidencies,  the  diplomatic  agents  at 
tlie  different  native  courts,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  various  armies — each  re- 
ceives his  definite  instructions  providing  for 
every  conceivable  contingency — instructions 
which,  Avhile  explaining  beyond  possibility  of 
misconception  the  Governor-General's  plans 
and  intentions,  yet  give  to  each  commander 
abundant  latitude  to  act  according  to  the  exi- 
gency in  which  he  may  find  himself  placed. 
Above  all,  while  thus  minutely  prescribing 
the  livies  of  political  action,  Lord  Wellesley 
is  careful  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
the  purely  military  operations  of  his  gen- 
erals, in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  ex- 
hibiting his  great  capacity  for  ruling,  and 
affording  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  English  statesmen  for  all  time.  These 
orders  given,  and  the  whole  resources  of  the 
State  applied  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
generals  and  keep  their  armies  supplied, 
the  Governor-General  calmly  awaited  the  is- 
sue of  his  combinations.  His  busy  pen,  we 
may  add,  was  wielded  by  a  staff  of  the 
ablest  of  the  young  civil  servants,  whom, 
with  characteristic  penetration,  he  had  col- 
lected into  what  was  termed  the  Governor- 
General's  Office,  all  of  whom,  trained  in  the 
best  school  India  has  ever  afforded,  rose 
afterwards  to  distinction,  and  all  of  whom 
ever  after  retained  the  feelings  of  affection- 
ate admiration  they  then  imbibed  for  their 
imperious  but  kind  and  magnanimous  mas- 
ter. Far  into  the  night,  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  these  young  scribes  plied  their 
pens,  Lord  "Wellesley  pacing  the  room,  dic- 
tating to  each  in  turn  the  last  series  of  the 
despatches  on  which  the  great  issue  depend- 
ed ;  then,  when  the  work  was  done,  he  dis- 
missed them  to  the  banquet  set  out  in  an 
adjacent  hall,  where  the  enthusiastic  young- 
sters, one  of  whom  was  himself  destined  to 
be  Governor-General  hereafter,  sat  till  late 
morning  toasting  the  king  and  the  country 
and  the  generals  and  the  army,  and  above 
all  their  glorious  chief. 

Of  the  different  operations  now  planned, 
by  far  the  most  important  were  the  two  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  Doab  and  the  Deccan. 
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And  circumstances  had  singularly  favoured 
the  Governor-General  in  the  agents  at  his 
disposal  for  carrying  them  out.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Bengal  Army,  Gen- 
eral Lake,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the 
office,  althongli  past  middle  age,  was  still 
as  remarkable  for  his  vigour  of  body  as  for 
his  personal  courage  ;  and  while  a  good 
deal  imbued  with  the  pedantry  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  stickler  for  the  eccentricities 
in  dress  which,  if  only  ridiculous  in  colder 
climates,  were  often  death-bearing  in  India, 
was  extraordinarily  popular  with  both  offi- 
cers and  men.  Of  the  other  commander  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  Major-Gen- 
eral  Wellesley.  It  must  always  remain  a 
nice  point  how  far  the  Governor-General's 
patronage  of  his  brother  was  due  to  personal 
regard,  and  how  far  to  his  having  antici- 
pated the  discovery  of  his  brother's  genius  ; 
but  the  presence  of  the  conqueror  of  Assye 
on  the  scene  was  in  fact  entirely  accidental. 
When  first  Lord  Wellesley  formed  the  de- 
sign of  an  expedition  to  the  ^lauritius,  he 
appointed  his  brother  to  the  command  of  it, 
and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  occupied  for 
some  months  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  organisation  of  the  transport  service. 
Eventually,  as  has  been  stated,  the  desti- 
nation of  this  force  was  changed  from  the 
Mauritius  to  Egypt,  and  Wellesley  was  su- 
perseded in  the  command  by  General  Baird. 
The  Governor-General  gave  as  his  reason  for 
this  supersession  the  augmentation  of  the 
force,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  plac- 
ing an  officer  of  higher  rank  in  command, 
for  his  brother  was  still  only  a  colonel  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  also  wished  to 
make  Baird  some  amends  for  a  previous 
slight.  Baird,  it  may  be  remembered,  led 
the  storm  of  Seringapatam,  and  in  ordinary 
course  was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  the  fortress  on  its  capture. 
But  General  Harris,  acting  on  a  request  ^nt 
him  by  Baird  the  evening  after  the  assault, 
that  he  and  his  stormers  might  be  relieved 
— meaning,  no  doubt,  temporary  relief  only 
— had  sent  Colonel  AVellesley  into  the  fort- 
ress to  take  permanent  charge  of  it,  a  super- 
session Avhich  Baird  bitterly  resented. 
When  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  talked 
about,  Baird,  who  continued  to  brood  over 
what  he  considered,  and  with  apparent  rea- 
son, to  be  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received, 
went  to  Calcutta  and  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Governor-General,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  gallant  veteran's 
representations  of  the  injustice  done  him  on 
that  occasion  that  the  Governor-General 
now  in  turn  superseded  liis  brother  in  his 
favour,  appointing  the  latter  to  continue  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  as  second  in  com- 
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niand.  Wellesley,  like  a  good  soldier, 
cheerfully  applied  himself  to  pushing  on  the 
business  of  the  expedition,  but  was  attacked 
Avith  fever  just  as  it  was  about  to  start  from 
Bombay,  and  so  was  left  behind.  Writing 
to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  lately  sur- 
rendered his  appointment  as  private  secre- 
taiy,  and  returned  to  England,  he  laments 
the  case  as  '  the  most  unfortunate  '  for  him- 
self 

'  in  every  way  that  could  have  occurred.  I 
was  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  this  country  ; 
the  governments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bom- 
bay, which  I  had  served,  placed  unlimited 
confidence  in  me,  and  I  had  received  from  both 
strong  and  repeated  marks  of  their  approba- 
tion. .  .  But  this  supersession  has  ruined 
all  my  prospects.  .  .  .  My  supersession 
must  have  been  occasioned  either  by  my  own 
misconduct,  or  !by  an  alteration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Governor-General.  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  and  he  has 
certainly  changed  his  mind  ;  but  the  world, 
which  is  always  good-natured  towards  those 
v/hose  affairs  do  not  exactly  prosper,  will  not, 
or  rather  does  not,  fail  to  suspect  that  both, 
or  worse,  have  been  the  occasion  of  my  being 
banished,  like  General  Kray,  to  my  estate  in 
Hungary.  I  did  not  look,  and  did  not  wish, 
for  the  appointment  which  was  given  me,  and 
I  say  that  it  would  probably  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  given  it  to  somebody  else  ;  but 
when  it  was  given  to  me,  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  allow  me  to  hold  it  till  I  did  something 
to  deserve  to  lose  it.' 

This  letter,  written  by  a  man  who  was 
hereafter  to  become  the  foremost  person  in 
Europe,  is,  we  think,  now  one  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  ;  while,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  shows 
in  a  strong  light  the  relations  between  the 
Governor-General  and  his  brothers,  and  the 
awe  with  which  he  was  then  regarded  by 
them  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Wellesley 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  vouchsafe 
Colonel  Wellesley  any  private  explanation 
of  his  motives  in  the  matter.  As  it  hap- 
pened, this  was  the  turning  point  in  Arthur 
AVellesley's  career.  Left  behind  at  Bom- 
bay, he  reverted  to  his  substantive  appoint- 
ment as  Resident  of  Mysore,  and  when,  in 
a  few  months  later,  affairs  in  the  Mahratta 
country  became  threatening,  he  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  held  force  assem- 
bled on  the  frontier.  The  choice  was  am- 
ply justified  by  his  antecedents,  for,  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  Colonel 
Wellesley  had  gained  great  credit  when  sent 
into  these  districts  to  put  down  a  rather  for- 
midable rebellion  got  up  by  one  Dhoondhia. 
This  worthy,  a  noted  cut-throat  and  robber, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo,  took 
advantage  of  the  storm  of  Seringapatam  to 
escape,  and,  setting  up  again  on  his  own  ac- 


count under  the  modest  title  of  the  King  of 
the  Two  Worlds,  soon  collected  a  gathering 
of  freebooters,  who,  in  the  then  distracted 
state  of  India,  were  always  forthcoming  on 
the  chance  of  plunder.  He  was  surprised 
at  last  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  after  a  great 
deal  of  forced  marching,  and  killed,  and  his 
gang  broken  up,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
gained  a  reputation  not  only  for  his  skill  and 
energy  in  effecting  his  mission,  but  also  for 
the  remarkable  way  in  which,  a  young  offi- 
cer of  a  British  regiment,  but  lately  arrived 
in  India  and  ignorant  of  the  language,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  whose  country  his  operations  were 
conducted.  This  popularity  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  campaign  he  Avas  now  en- 
tering on,  enabling  him  to  secure  abundant 
supplies  for  his  army  in  a  season  of  scarcity. 
W^ellesley,  who  had  'not  long  before  been 
promoted  to  Major-General  in  a  general 
brevet,  commanded  the  force  which  rein- 
stated the  Peishwa  at  Poona,  by  his  rapid 
advance  saving  that  city  from  being  sacked 
by  Holkar  ;  and  with  his  detachment,  sup- 
plemented by  the  subsidiary  force  from  Hy- 
derabad, he  now  stood  confronting  the  allied 
armies  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  ; 
and  to  him,  as  being  immediately  opposed 
to  the  ruling  chieftains  themselves  and  their 
principal  armies,  the  Governor-General  com- 
mitted the  full  powers  of  supreme  arbitra- 
ment between  peace  and  war.  He  was  to 
endeavour  to  gain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
diflSculty  if  possible  ;  the  other  British 
armies  were  to  await  the  news  of  his  declar- 
ing war  before  commencing  hostilities. 
General  Wellesley,  under  these  instructions, 
made  a  reasonable  proposal  to  the  confeder- 
ated leaders.  Both  sides  should  retire  the 
same  distance  within  their  respective  territo- 
ries. To  these  demands  uncertain  replies 
were  returned.  It  has  never  been  clear  what 
was  the  distinct  purpose  the  Mahratta  lead- 
ers had  in  view.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  had  no  definite  aim,  but  that  their  at- 
titude w'as  an  ebullition  of  ill-temper.  Gen- 
eral Wellesley,  however,  was  determined 
that  the  negotiation  should  not  be  protract- 
ed until  the  termination  of  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  fall  of  the  rivers  would  render 
them  fordable  for  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  in 
which  arm  they  had  a  great  superiority  ; 
and,  pressing  for  a  definite  reply,  he  at  last 
received  the  counter-proposition  that  he 
should  retire  several  hundred  miles,  leaving 
them  where  they  were.  Hereupon  he  re- 
called the  English  envoy  from  their  camp, 
and  declared  war.  On  the  news  of  this 
reaching  the  other  English  commanders,  the 
invasion  of  the  Mahratta  territories  began  at 
all  points  according  to  the  prearranged  plan. 
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The  Mahrattas,  having  thus  drifted  into 
war,  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  it  neither 
skill  nor  energy.  In  earlier  days  their 
horsemen  would  have  swarmed  over  the 
country,  cutting  ofi  supplies  and  trying  to 
wear  out  their  more  slowly  moving  antagon- 
ists. But  their  trust  was  now  in  the  bat- 
talions of  infantr}-,  drilled  by  French  adven- 
turers in  imitation  of  the  English  Sepoys, 
and  in  the  numerous  artillery  they  had  lately 
organised,  and  the  armies  opposed  to  Gen- 
eral "VVellesley,  instead  of  dispersing,  kept 
together,  but  practising  no  other  tactics  than 
to  elude  their  opponent,  who,  after  first  car- 
rying by  assault  the  important  fortress  of 
Ahmednuggur,  went  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Tlie  heat  was  great,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  considerable,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  General  Wellesley  could  not  succeed 
in  closing  with  them  ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  September  23,  1803,  a  day  ever  mem- 
orable in  Indian  annals,  he  came  upon  their 
united  armies,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Assye.  Colonel  Stephenson's  col- 
umn from  Hyderabad,  which  formed  the 
larger  half  of  his  command,  was  still  a  day's 
march  off,  having  been  detached  to  head  the 
enemy  from  taking  a  certain  route,  and  he 
had  with  him  only  about  4,500  men,  includ- 
ing two  weak  battalions  of  British  infantry, 
the  74th  and  78th  Regiments,  and  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons.  The  enemy  had  about 
10,000  disciplined  infantry  in  line,  with  a 
hundred  guns,  besides  irregular  troops  and 
a  swarm  of  between  30,000  and  40,000 
cavalry.  But  obeying  the  instinct  which  in 
India  will  seldom  be  wrong,  always  to  attack 
the  enemy  when  and  where  you  find  him, 
and  apprehensive  that  if  he  waited  for  Ste- 
phenson's arrival  next  morning  the  Mahrat- 
tas would  make  off  during  the  night,  Gen- 
eral Wellesley  ordered  an  immediate  ad- 
vance. The  Mahratta  guns  were  well  served, 
and  made  such  havoc  among  the  draught 
bullocks  as  immediately  disabled  the  Eng- 
lish artillery,  and  the  infantry  advanced 
across  the  bare  plain  under  the  full  fire  of 
the  Mahratta  batteries,  the  brunt  of  it  fall- 
ing on  the  advanced  piquets  of  Sepoys  on 
the  right  of  the  line  and  the  74th  Regiment 
immediately  in  their  rear  ;  and  never  has 
British  infantry  shown  greater  resolution 
than  did  the  74th  in  this  desperate  fight. 
Eleven  officers  of  the  regiment  were  killed 
on  the  field,  and  four  hundred  men,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  its  strength,  were  killed 
or  wounded,  almost  all  by  artillery  fire  ;  but 
the  small  remnant  continued  to  advance, 
and  admirably  supported  by  the  Sepoy  bat- 
talions, who  suffered  heavily  and  showed 
great  resolution,  carried  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion.    A  rally  was  attempted,   which  was 


defeated  by  the  cavalrj',  and  at  last  the  en- 
emy broke  and  fled,  leaving  almost  all  their 
guns  on  the  field.  The  cavalry,  which  had 
got  into  action  early  and  had  been  severely 
handled,  was  too  nmch  broken  to  pursue. 
Altogether  the  English  loss  was  nearly  1,600 
out  of  about  4,500  engaged  ;  the  general 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's  guns  were 
taken,  and.  their  army  was  rendered  unfit  for 
further  enterprise  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.  One  point,  however,  came  out 
very  strongly  from  the  battle  of  Assye,  that 
Indian  warfare  had  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
The  time  had  gone  by  when  a  handful  of 
Sepoys,  led  by  European  officers,  could  put 
to  flight  vast  armies  of  Indians,  suffering 
themselves  scarcely  any  loss.  Victory  might 
still  be  purchased  under  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  but  the  cost  must  be  proportionate. 
The  native  powers  had  learned  to  use  our 
arts.  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Wellesley  did 
not  anticipate  the  hard  fighting  and  heavy 
loss  which  distinguished  this  Mahratta  war, 
and,  had  General  Wellesley  foreseen  the 
critical  nature  of  the  battle,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  waited  the  arrival  of  Stephenson's 
reinforcement.  And  with  a  less  resolute 
commander  the  issue  of  the  day  might  have 
been  different.  The  same  thing  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  regarding  most  of  our  great 
Indian  battles  ;  we  have  always  underrated 
the  fighting  power  of  the  enemy,  as  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  till  undeceived  in 
the  Sutlej  war,  and  there  again  the  fate  of 
India  hung  in  the  balance,  and  defeat  meant 
ruin. 

The  army  under  General  Lake,  destined 
to  operate  in  the  north  of  India,  contained 
what  would  now  be  deemed  an  unduly  small 
proportion  of  foot  to  horse.  He  had  with 
him  three  regiments  of  British  cavalry,  and 
only  one  battalion  of  British  infantry,  the 
76th  Foot,  to  supplement  his  native  troops, 
consisting  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
eleven  battalions  of  Sepoys,  the  whole  organ- 
ised in  three  divisions,  with  forty-three  field 
guns  of  sorts.  Altogether  this  army  con- 
tained about  10,500  fighting  men,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  these  were  attended  by  nearly 
100,000  camp  followers.  It  took  the  field 
early  in  August,  at  almost  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  when  Europeans,  after 
the  long  summer  and  sultry  rains,  are  gen- 
erally most  liable  to  sickness  and  least  able 
to  endure  fatigue,  but  the  whole  force  gni- 
mated  nevertheless  Avith  the  highest  spirits. 
This  part  of  Scindia's  dominions  was  en- 
trusted to  the  administration  of  General 
Perron,  the  French  commander  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  On  August  29,  three  days 
after  receiving  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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Lake  crossed  the  frontier  at  Alighur,  and, 
driving  off  the  enemy  Avho  showed  in  his 
front,  found  himself  before  that  place.  The 
fort  of  Alighur,  erected  by  Perron,  had  a 
bastion  traced  on  the  approved  principles  of 
the  day  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  wet 
ditch,  rendering  escalade  impossible.  The 
army  was  improvided  with  a  siege  train,  nor 
was  the  delay  which  a  regular  attack  woi;ld 
involve  to  be  thought  of.  Yet  to  advance, 
leaving  this  strong  place  with  a  large  garri- 
son in  rear,  was  a  dangerous  alternative. 
A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  however  present- 
ed itself.  A  narrow  causeway  ran  across 
the  ditch,  leading  through  some  outworks 
into  the  fort.  This  had  probably  not  yet  been 
blocked  up,  and  offered  the  chance  of  cap- 
ture by  a  coiqy  de  main.  An  assault  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  September  4.  The 
battery  which  covered  the  causeway  being 
first  carried,  the  troops  made  their  way 
along  the  circuitous  passage,  exposed,  in 
their  advance  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  sur- 
rounding works,  and,  blowing  open  in  suc- 
cession two  gates  which  blocked  the  way, 
with  a  field  gun  dragged  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, gained  at  last  the  main  rampart  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  The  brunt  of  this  gal- 
lant action  was  borne  by  the  76th,  who  led 
the  assault,  and  lost  five  officers  killed  out 
of  a  total  of  six  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 
This  brilliant  feat  of  arms  established  the 
prestige  of  the  invading  army  ;  M.  Perron 
came  into  camp  and  gave  himself  up,  and 
Lake  advanced  up  the  Doab,  meeting  with 
no  resistance  except  from  the  Mahratta  cav- 
alry, till  he  came  within  sight  of  the  im- 
perial city  of  Delhi.  There,  almost  on  the 
same  ground  as  was  half  a  century  later  the 
scene  of  the  first  battle  between  the  mutin- 
ous Bengal  army  and  the  handful  of  British 
troops  opposed  to  them,  Scindia's  army  was 
drawn  up  to  meet  him,  with  M.  Bourquin, 
who  had  succeeded  Perron,  in  the  chief 
command.  The  Mahratta  force  comprised 
sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  so  that  in  this 
branch  the  disparity  was  not  great  ;  but  the 
British  advance  was  made  in  face  of  a 
very  heavy  artillery  fire  causing  great  loss, 
the  brunt  of  which  was  again  borne  by  the 
76th.  The  victory  however  was  complete. 
The  enemy,  their  position  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  fled  in  rout,  leaving 
nearly  seventy  guns  on  the  field  ;  the  re- 
maining French  officers  came  in  and  gave 
themselves  up,  and  General  Lake,  encoun- 
tering no  further  opposition,  occupied  the 
capital  of  the  Moguls,  to  find  the  aged  Em- 
peror, the  same  who  had  granted  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  to  Clive  thirty  years  be- 
fore, and  who  had  since  been  barbarously 
blinded,  living  a  poverty-stricken  prisoner 


in  his  palace.  Probably  no  event  of  the 
war  more  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
English,  than  that  the  care  of  the  Emperor's 
person  should  have  devolved  on  them, 
while,  with  the  change  of  masters,  the  aged 
monarch  obtained  a  partial  restoration  of 
his  grandeur.  The  English  general  paid 
him  all  the  respect  which  the  traditionary 
feeling  of  the  country  required,  and  Lord 
Wellesley,  addressing  him  by  letter  in  the 
complimentary  language  of  which  he  was  a 
master,  congratulated  him  on  gaining  his 
liberty.  Mill  finds  fault  with  the  Governor- 
General  for  not  restoring  to  the  Emperor 
some  part  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  impe- 
rial family  had  long  lost  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, and  unless  maintained  by  British  bay- 
onets, the  pageant  of  a  revived  empire 
would  surely  have  been  short-lived.  In  set- 
tling a  handsome  pension  on  the  Emperor 
and  his  descendants,  which  enabled  them  to 
occupy  the  great  palace  with  some  degree 
of  magnificence,  and  placing  the  territory 
round  Delhi  under  his  control,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  British  officials,  and  di- 
recting that  the  Emperor  should  be  treated 
with  extraordinary  ^respect,  the  Governor- 
General  seems  to  have  done  the  utmost  that 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 
For  many  years  afterwards,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  Company  stamped  all  their  coin- 
age in  his  name,  and  until  .the  great  rebel- 
lion the  titular  Emperor  was  treated  with 
extreme,  not  to  say  extravagant  respect,  by 
all  classes  of  British  officials. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Delhi,  Lake 
now  marched  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  to  laj^  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Agra. 
The  enemy  were  driven  off  from  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  before  the  walls  in  a 
smart  skirmish,  in  which  the  General  was 
careful  to  spare  his  handful  of  Europeans, 
and  after  a  few  days  the  garrison,  awed  by 
his  successes,  capitulated.  While  these 
operations  were  going  on,  another  large. 
Mahratta  force,  under  a  Frenchman  named 
Dudernaig,  consisting  of  fifteen  battalions 
of  foot  with  a  powerful  artillery,  was  ap- 
'  preaching  from  the  southward.  The  Mah- 
rattas,  indeed,  had  throughout  shown  a 
complete  want  of  military  ability,  for  had 
the  different  armies  which  Lake  encountered 
and  overcame  in  detail  been  concentrated  in 
the  first  instance,  his  small  force  must  have 
been  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  But  an  en- 
emy in  India  may  always  be  credited  with 
making  blunders,  and  if  Indian  Avarfare  had 
been  conducted  on  principles  of  caution,  we 
should  never  have  conquered  the  country. 
Dudernaig,  following  the  example  set  by  his 
brother  officers,  soon  came  into  the  British 
camp,  but  his,  army  took  up  a  threatening 
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position  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Agra, 
whither  Lake,  after  taking  that  phice,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them,  and  completely  de- 
feated them  at  Laswaree,  taking  more  than 
seventy  gnns  and  effectnally  breaking  up 
the  army  as  an  organised  force.  Jiut  the 
battle  was  the  most  severe  which  Lake  had 
yet  fought,  and  again  the  brunt  of  it  fell  on 
the  gallant  VGth,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remnant  of  that  regiment  being  killed  or 
wounded.  The  cavalry  Avcre  also  severely 
engaged  ;  one  of  the  two  generals  of  divi- 
sion was  killed,  the  general's  son  was  wound- 
ed, and  his  own  horse  killed  under  him. 

The  Mahrattas  had  now  been  completely 
driven  out  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
India,  while  simultaneously  the  expeditions 
to  Cuttack,  Bundelcund,  and  Guzerat  had 
effected  the  complete  subjugation  of  these 
countries  with  comparatively  small  loss  ; 
and  now  news  arrived  from  General  Welles- 
ley  that  the  enemy  had  sued  for  and  been 
granted  terms  of  peace.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Assye  commissioners  arrived 
in  General  Wellesley's  camp  to  propose 
negotiations.  These,  however,  with  char- 
acteristic want  of  sense  and  honesty,  they 
protracted  from  day  to  day  on  various  pleas, 
while  the  general,  taking  one  strong  place 
after  another,  came  one  afternoon  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  in  Berar, 
and  attacked  and  again  completely  defeated 
them.  Compared  with  the  battles  of  pre- 
vious Indian  wars,  Argaum  was  a  severe 
one,  although  not  so  desperate  or  critical  as 
Assye,  but  it  was  illustrated  by  one  remark- 
able incident.  '  The  troops,'  says  the  gen- 
eral in  his  official  report,  '  conducted  them- 
selves with  their  usual  bravery,'  a  com- 
mendation which,  from  a  remark  in  the  pri- 
vate letter  which  followed  the  despatch, 
might  be  thought  ironical.  '  What  do 
you  think,'  he  says,  •'  of  nearly  three  entire 
battalions,  who  behaved  so  admirably  in  the 
bsittle  of  Assye,  being  broke  and  running 
off  when  the  cannonade  'commenced  at  Ar- 
gaum, which  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  Assye  ?  Luckily  I  happened  to  be, 
at  no  great  distance  from  them,  and  I  Avas 
able  to  rally  them  and  establish  the  battle. 
If  I  had  not  been  there,  I  am  convinced  we 
should  have  lost  the  day.' 

Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah  were  now  ut- 
terly dispirited,  and,  granting  the  powers  to 
their  commissioners  which  they  had  before 
•withheld,  sued  for  peace  without  further 
dissimulation,  and  separate  treaties  were  ex- 
ecuted with  them  by  General  Wellesley  on 
behalf  of  his  brother,  containing  almost 
precisely  the  same  terms  which  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  laid  down  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  as  being  the  objects  to  be  sought 


for.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  ceded  Orissa, 
thus  giving  the  Company  a  continuous  coast 
line  between  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  also 
certain  districts  in  the  West  of  India,  now 
known  as  Berar  I'roper,  which  were  made 
over  to  the  Nizam  ;  he  engaged  never  to 
employ  any  Frenchmen  in  his  service,  and 
to  break  off  entirely  from  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy. By  the  treaty  with  Scindia  the 
English  retained  all  the  conquests  made  by 
General  Lake  in  the  North  of  India,  which, 
together  with  the  cessions  previously  ob- 
tained from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  make  up 
the  territory  still  improperly  called  the 
North-AVest  Provinces,  the  great  plain  w;a- 
tered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  the 
home  of  the  finest  races  in  India,  the  Hin- 
dustani-speaking people  who  furnish  the 
bulk  of  our  army,  the  most  advanced  and 
civilised  part  of  the  peninsula.  Some  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  of  India  also  furnished  a 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. A  clause  was  of  course  included  in 
the  treaty  excluding  Frenchmen  from  hi.s 
country,  and  Scindia  further  agreed  to  ac- 
cept Lord  Wellesley's  favourite  panacea  for 
peace,  of  a  subsidiary  force  of  English  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  view  that  his 
power  and  authority  should  not  be  unduly 
weakened  with  respect  to  his  rival  llolkar, 
Ahmednuggur  and  several  other  strong 
places  which  had  been  taken  during  the  war 
were  restored  to  him.  It  was  an  illustration 
of  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  control  In- 
dian politics  from  England,  at  a  time  when 
letters  from  India  took  a  year  to  answer, 
that,  just  after  these  treaties  were  conclud- 
ed, despatches  were  received  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  deprecating  the  policy  of  ac- 
tive interference  Avith  Mahratta  affairs  in- 
volved in  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  urging 
that  the  treaty  should  be  cancelled,  and  the 
Peishwa  abandoned  to  his  own  resources. 
And  when  the  news  of  these  great  events 
reached  England,  the  results  were  but  cold- 
ly acknowledged  :  the  directors,  and  even 
the  Ministry,  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a 
policy  of  neutrality,  and  keeping  within  our 
own  frontiers  until  attacked.  For  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  these  successes  had 
been  the  absorption  of  the  Company's  in- 
vestment to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  which  also  of  course  more  than  ab- 
sorbed in  the  first  instance  the  increase  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  extension  of  do- 
minion, and  the  Company  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  realised  their  conversion  through 
force  of  circumstances  from  traders  into 
monarchs,  and  still  sighed  after  their  trade 
balances.  The  approbation  of  the  Ministry 
also  was  of  a  very  qualified  nature,  and 
Lord   Wellesley's   friends   in   the    Cabinet 
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were  much  exercised  in  their  desire  to  sup- 
port him  against  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  without  committing 
themselves  to  distinct  approval  of  his  meas- 
ures of  annexation.  Their  sentiments  were 
embodied  in  a  long  and  very  carefully  written 
minute  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which,  while 
the  decided  opinion  is  expressed  that  no 
contravention  had;  been  committed  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  prohibited  aggres- 
sive hostilities  by  the  Government  of  India 
against  native  states,  inasmuch  as  the  late 
war  had  been  distinctly  brought  about  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, a  strong  recommendation  is  added 
against  annexation  or  active  interference  in 
Mahratta  affairs,  and  for  maintaining  a 
purely  defensive  attitude  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories.  These  instructions,  how- 
ever, reached  India  after  the  treaties  of 
peace  had  already  been  concluded  with 
those  powers,  and  were  valueless  except  as 
a  record  of  opinion  formed  on  an  incomplete 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts.  An 
exhaustive  and  convincing  refutation  of  the 
argument  contained  in  Lord  Castlereagh' s 
minute  was  supplied  in  a  memorandum  by 
Major-General  Wellesley  —  whose  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  in  dealing  with  his  In- 
dian opponents  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
genius  in  conquering  them  in  the  field — 
lately  published  in  the  supplementary  Wel- 
lington Despatches,  and  which  will  be  found 
also  in  Mr.  Sidney  Owen's  volume.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  view  entertained  on 
the  merits  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the 
war,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  a  generous  rec- 
ognition of  this  was  not  withheld,  although 
delayed  for  some  time  by  the  political  cri- 
sis which  ended  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
office.  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  ;  General  Wellesley  received  an  ex- 
tra riband  of  the  Bath,  in  those  days  a  con- 
siderable distinction  ;  Lord  Clive,  whose 
cordial  co-operation  in  all  measures  of  his 
administration  has  been  warmly  eulogised  ^^ 
by  the  Governor-General,  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  ;  some  special  mark  of  the  King's 
favour  for  the  Governor-General  himself  was 
reserved  only  till  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  India  should  be  concluded  on  the 
new  basis  established  by  the  peace.  The 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
voted  at  ,the  same  time  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Governors,  the  generals,  and 
the  army,  for  their  sei'vices  in  the  war. 
Similar  votes  were  passed  by  the  Courts  of 
Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Company, 
a  reservation,  however,  being  added  in  the 
separate  vote  to  the  Governor-General  that, 


in  the  absence  of  definite  information  on 
those  points,  a  judgment  was  withheld  on 
the  origin  and  policy  of  the  war,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  accordingly  declined  to  publish 
the  resolution  in  India.  To  have  made 
known  these  sentiments  of  his  masters,  he 
said  in  reply,  would  have  been  to  cast  doubt 
and  unstability  on  every  arrangement  which 
had  been  made,  to  expose  to  hazard  the 
permanency  of  all  treaties  of  peace  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  and  to  throw  the 
politics  of  the  country  into  confusion. 

Meanwhile,  in  India  itself,  as  post  after 
post  during  the  war  brought  news  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  of  the  victories 
which  followed  each  other  in  almost  daily 
succession,  now  a  great  battle  won,  now  a 
strong  fort  carried  by  assault,  now  a  great 
territory  conquered,  and  as  successive  is- 
sues of  extraordinary  Gazettes  announced 
these  brilliant  exploits,  with  the  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanks  of  the  Governor- 
General  conveyed  in  generous  and  apprecia- 
tive, if  somewhat  stilted  language,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  European  community  and 
the  public  services  rose  to  the  highest  pitch, 
while  the  great  statesman  whose  guiding 
hand  had  directed  the  splendid  combina- 
tions that  had  been  so  completely  accom- 
plished, became  the  object  of  their  unbound- 
ed admiration.  Even  General  Lake  began 
unconsciously  to  imitate  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's mode  of  writing,  and  to  make  blun- 
dering attempts  to  reproduce  his  ornate 
style.  Nothing  indeed  shows  the  degree  of 
Lord  Wellesley 's  influence  in  a  more  strik- 
ing light  than  the  respectful  affection  which 
the  old  g;eneral,  so  rough  to  others,  displays 
in  every  line  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
considerate  but  imperious  chief  ;  and  when 
on  one  occasion  General  Lake  ventures  to 
put  forward  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  a 
point  not  immediately Avithin  his  cognisance, 
the  Governor-General,  although  perfectly 
courteous,  rejoins  in  such  terms  as  bring  the 
old  general  to  his  feet  at  once.  Nor  was  it 
merely  glory  on  which  the  services  were  fed. 
The  large  augmentations  of  the  army  had 
brought  great  promotion  to  the  military. 
The  administration  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries still  further  extended  the  demand  for 
civil  officers.  The  British  India  which  we 
know  now  dates  from  this  time.  Except  in 
the  direction  of  Burmah  and  the  Punjab, 
our  frontier  has  extended  but  little  since 
then  ;  the  principal  military  cantonments 
are  many  of  them  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  troops  of  Lake  and  Wellesley 
settled  down  for  the  summer  after  their 
campaign.  The  native  army  in  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  time  was  actually  larger  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.     The  number  of  European 
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troops  serving  in  India  was  almost  as  great 
as  at  any  time  afterwards  until  the  mutiny, 
fifty  years  later.  The  force  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  proved  also  large  enough  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  country  when  English 
supremacy  had  been  established. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  for  lasting 
peace  had  now  arrived,  and  that  a  condition 
of  equilibrium  in  Indian  politics  had  at  last 
been  established.  The  power  of  the  two 
great  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  had 
been  effectually  subdued.  The  south  of  In- 
dia was  in  that  state  of  profound  repose 
which  has  never  been  disturbed  since  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  ;  the  Pcishwa  and 
the  Nizam  were  satisfied  to  enjoy  possession 
of  their  dominions  under  British  protec- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  course  of  application  to  the  set- 
tlement of  our  new  .'possessions,  when  sud- 
denly the  general  'peace  was  disturbed  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  Holkar  alone  of 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  been  unaffected  by 
the  war.  Jealousy  of  his  old  rival  Scindia 
liad  kept  him  from  joining  the  combination 
against  the  English,  and  during  the  war  he 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  sulky  isolation 
from  both  sides.  Yet  now,  when  the  superi- 
ority of  the  British  had  been  so  completely 
exhibited,  and  their  armies  were  set  at  lib- 
erty for  any  further  operations,  Holkar, 
with  that  whimsical  perverseness  which  is 
characteristic  of  Indian  statesmen — if  such 
a  name  can  be  given  to  the  holders  of  power 
— suddenly  provoked  hostilities  by  pillaging 
the  country  of  our  ally  the  Rajpoot  Prince 
of  Jeypoor,  to  rescue  whom  from  Mahratta 
oppression  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  sending  an  insulting  letter  of 
menace  to  General  Lake.  The  hot  season 
was  advancing,  and  the  English  army,  fa- 
tigued by  its  long-continued  exertions,  sore- 
ly needed  repose  ;  but  Lord  Wellesley 
ordered  that  this  outbreak  should  at  once 
be  suppressed,  and  Lake  moved  towards 
Central  India  to  beat  up  Holkar's  camp. 
The  latter  however  constantly  retired,  and 
Lake  at  last  decided  to  withdraw  his  army 
into  summer  quarters,  and  accordingly, 
leaving  a  force  of  five  native  battalions  with 
some  levies  of  native  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Monson,  to  Avatch  Holkar's  proceedings  and 
hold  him  in  check,  marched  back  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops  to  Agra,  the  European 
troops  suffering  heavy  losses  from  the  in- 
tense heat  on  the  way.  This  arrangement 
was  opposed  to  the  wish  of  the  Governor- 
General,  who  thought  that  any  force  left  to 
act  independently  at  a  distance  from  sup- 
port should  contain  a  nucleus  of  Europeans  ; 
but  Lake  was  averse  to  further  exposure  of 


British  troops  at  this  season.  The  event 
justified  Lord  AVellesley's  judgment.  Col- 
onel Monson,  who  had  led  the  76th  through- 
out the  campaign,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  personal  gallantry  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Alighur  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, was  yet  deficient  in  the  resolution 
and  decision  needed  for  an  independent 
commander,  while  his  arrangements  for 
supplies  were  altogether  insufficient.  First 
he  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  point 
at  which  he  had  been  left  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  expectation  of  meeting 
with  a  force  which  was  operating  from  the 
south.  Disappointed  in  getting  no  tidings 
of  this  force,  he  received  news  that  Holkar 
with  a  large  army  was  in  front  of  him.  Un- 
der this  condition  two  courses  were  open — 
the  one  to  continue  his  advance  towards  the 
British  stations  in  the  Deccan,  driving  back 
the  enemy,  if  he  should  venture  to  bar  the 
way  ;  the  other  to  take  up  a  position  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  await  relief. 
Monson,  however,  after  some  days  spent  in 
vacillating  tactics,  decided  to  fall  back,  a 
course  never  pursued  by  British  troops  in 
the  East  without  disaster.  The  whole 
country  rose  upon  him  ;  the  native  mount- 
ed levies  went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  the  petty 
chieftains  chrough  whose  lands  the  line  of 
retreat  lay  closed  the  gates  of  their  forts 
against  the  retiring  force  ;  supplies  failed  ; 
the  rivers,  now  swollen  by  the  rains,  were 
crossed  only  after  great  delay  and  difiiculty, 
under  harassing  attacks  from  the  enemy, 
who  gained  audacity  as  the  English  force 
lost  heart  and  solidity.  For  some  time 
discipline  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy 
venturing  to  approach  too  close,  the  retreat- 
ing force  more  than  once  turned  and  re- 
pulsed them  with  spirit  ;  but  as  provisions 
failed,  and  the  guns  and  baggage  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  small  band  of  European 
officers  dwindled  away,  the  retreat  became  a 
rout  ;  and  eventually,  on  the  fifty-fifth  day 
after  the  fatal  retreat  began,  the  remnant  of 
the  force  reached  Agra,  a  disorderly  and 
scattered  band  of  fugitives,  without  any  re- 
mains of  military  coherence  or  organisation. 
The  Governor-General  on  hearing  the  ncAvs 
magnanimously  refrained  from  blaming  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  his  faulty  disposi- 
tions, or  Monson,  whose  gallantry  had  never 
been  more  conspicuous  than  during  this  un- 
happy retreat  ;  but  contented  himself  with 
urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  Lake 
now  took  the  field  with  all  his  available 
troops.  But  by  this  time  Holkar  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  India  swarmed  with 
soldiers  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  peace  and  the  reduction  u  f 
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tlie  armies  of  the  other  Mahratta  powers. 
These  flocked  to  Holkar's  standard,  while 
guns  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth.  And 
this  blow  to  the  English  arms,  the  magjii- 
tude  of  which  was  not  diminished  by 
rumour,  agitated  the  Avhole  of  India.  Scin- 
dia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  began  to  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  their  ceded  possessions  ; 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  a  Jat  prince  on  the 
south  of  the  Jumna,  who  had  little  to  ex- 
pect from  the  success  of  those  scourges  of 
India,  and  who  had  displayed  at  first  ex- 
treme satisfaction  at  being  relieved  from 
Mahratta  domination,  gave  signs  of  hostili- 
ty. It  was  all  important  to  suppress  Holkar 
at  once. 

His  army  had  advanced  from  Central  In- 
dia as  if  he  intended  an  irruption  into  the 
Doab,  but  on  Lake  advancing  he  retired  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and,  plunder- 
ing the  venerable  city  of  Muttra,  continued 
his  march  towards  Delhi,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise it  I  and  possess  himself  of  the  Em- 
peror's person.  The  small  garrison  of  this 
great  city  however  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  Holkar,  obliged  on  the  approach  of 
Lake's  force  to  raise  the  siege,  crossed  the 
Jumna  above  the  city,  and  started  on  a 
Mahratta  maraud  through  the  Doab.  Lake, 
determined  to  beat  him  at  his  own  weap- 
ons, leaving  the  bulk  of  his  infantry  and 
camp  equipage  under  his  second  in  com- 
mand, started  oS  with  his  cavalry  and  a  few 
light  troops  in  pursuit.  He  first  got  news 
of  the  enemy  at  Seharunpoor,  where  Holkar 
had  tried  to  plunder  the  town,  but  was 
beaten  off  by  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  which 
occupied  it.  Foiled  in  this,  Holkar  wanted 
to  cross  the  Ganges  into  the  fertile  province 
of  Rohilcund.  But  his  active  pursuer  did  not 
allow  him  time  for  the  passage  of  the  great 
river,  and  he  was  fain  to  continue  his  course 
down  the  Doab  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  plundering  and  harrying  as  he 
went,  the  English  force,  two  days'  march 
behind,  following  on  the  'track  of  burning 
villages.  At  last,  one  evening  after  a  day's 
march  of  over  twenty  miles.  Lake  got  news 
that  Holkar  was  encamped  close  to  the  town 
and  English  cantonment  of  Futtehghur, 
thirty-six  miles  distant.  He  would  proba- 
bly stop  for  the  night  in  order  to  attack 
that  place  next  day  ;  and  so  Lake,  leaving 
his  camp  standing,  started  again  at  nightfall 
with  his  cavalry  to  surprise  the  enemy,  the 
troops,  as  they  mounted  their  horses,  receiv- 
ing the  inspiriting  news  that  a  decisive  vic- 
tory had  been  gained  over  the  main  body  of 
Holkar's  armj^  by  the  infantry  which  had 
been  left  behind.  Just  as  day  dawned  the 
head  of  the  advancing  column  came  upon 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  Holkar's  troopers, 


sleeping  by  their  horses,  were  awakened  by 
a  shower  of  gi'ape.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete ;  the  Mahrattas  had  been  beaten  at 
their  own  game.  Holkar  was  the  first  to 
fly  ;  the  English  pursued  for  more  than  ten 
miles,  cutting  up  great  numbers  of  the  fly- 
ing enemy  with  but  trifling  loss  to  them- 
selves, and  only  halted  at  last  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, having  marched  more  than  seventy 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Mahrattas  escaped  in  fugitive 
bands  across  the  Jumna,  and  Lfjke's  vigour 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  offensive  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  already  referred  to,  fought  on 
November  13,  1804,  was  also  a  decisive 
blow  at  Holkar's  power.  General  Eraser, 
left  in  command  of  the  army  during  Lake's 
expedition,  had  marched  to  beat  up  Hol- 
kar's force,  and,  finding  it  drawn  up  under 
the  walls  of  Deeg,  attacked  and  defeated  it, 
capturing  nearly  ninety  guns.  The  battle 
was  not  won  without  considerable  loss,  the 
7  6th  Foot  as  usual  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
action,  and  the  gallant  commander  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  victory  would  have 
been  still  more  decisive  if  Monson,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  when  General  Era- 
ser fell,  instead  of  pursuing  the  beaten  ene- 
my, had  not  fallen  back  a  day  or  two  later, 
on  the  plea  of  protecting  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions expected  from  Agra,  which,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  equally  well  guarded 
by  sending  back  a  detachment.  '  It  is  ex- 
traordinary,'  writes  Lake  to  [the  Governor- 
General,  '  that  a  man  brave  as  a  lion  should 
have  no  judgment  or  reflection. ' 

And  now  a  fresh  complication  occurred. 
The  city  of  Deeg,  before  which  the  battle 
was  fought,  and  which  belonged  to  the  Ra- 
jah of  Bhurtpoor,  had  both  fired  on  our 
troops  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  fugitives 
from  Holkar's  beaten  army,  and  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Rajah  and  the  ene- 
my had  been  intercepted,  which  showed 
them  to  be  in  active  alliance.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  now  determined  that  the  former  should 
be  punished  in  consequence,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  reduction  ^of  Deeg  and  Bhurtpoor. 
Accordingly,  General  Lake,  on  reassuming 
the  command  of  the  united  army,  proceed- 
ed to  attack  Deeg,  and,  having  in  a  few 
days  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall,  carried  it 
by  assault  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1804,  with 
a  loss  of  about  220  killed  and  wounded. 
After  this  highly  successful  operation  Lake 
moved  off  for  the  reduction  of  Bhurtpoor, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  British 
army  took  up  its  position  before  that  place 
on  January  2,  1805.  The  great  extent  of 
the  city  rendered  anything  like  complete  in- 
vestment impossible,  and  the  army  was  very 
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deficient  in  the  'means  for  undertaking  a 
regular  siege,  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
tactics  found  so  effective  at  Agra,  Alighur, 
and  Deeg,  would  he  equally  successful  here. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  construct  regular 
approaches,  hut  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1805,  fire  was  opened  from  the  first 
breaeliing  battery  on  the  broad  and  lofty  mud 
wall  which  surrounded  the  city,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  9tli,  a  breach  being  report- 
ed practicable,  an  assault  was  at  once  or- 
dered. Such  a  feat  of  arms  must  depend 
for  success,  among  other  things,  on  the 
practicability  of  the  breach.  Xo  measures, 
however,  had  been  taken  on  this  occasion  to 
ascertain  its  exact  condition,  and  there  was 
really  no  available  passage  for  a  body  of 
troops.  The  attacking  columns,  moving 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  broken  ground,  were 
received  with  a  destructive  fire,  and  fell  into 
confusion,  while  all  the  columns  but  one 
were  stopped  by  an  impassable  wet  ditch. 
A  few  olticers  and  men  of  this  column  suc- 
ceeded in  clambering  up  a  bastion,  but  they 
were  unsupported,  and  at  nightfall  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  after  450  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  officers — a  much  heavier  loss  than  that 
which  occurred  at  the  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam. 

This  was  the  first  check  Lake  had  suffered 
during  the  war,  but,  still  adhering  to  the 
same  bold  tactics,  he  was  sanguine  of  suc- 
ceeding at  the  next  attempt.  Boldness  in 
Indian  warfare  is  true  caution,  but  it  will 
not  achieve  the  impossible.  Again  no  ade- 
quate steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act state  of  the  defences  ;  a  perfunctory  ex- 
amination of  the  breach  was  indeed  made 
by  three  native  soldiers,  Avho  galloped  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  coming  back 
said  that  both  descent  and  ascent  were  easy  ; 
but  when  the  storming  columns  again  sal- 
lied forth,  on  the  21st  of  January,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  in  the  ditch  had  been 
dammed  up  belo\v  the  breach,  and  was  now 
more  than  eight  'feet  deep.  Thus  the  col- 
umns were  brought  up,  and  exposed  to  a  de- 
structive fire  from  the  walls.  A  few  sol- 
diers with  an  officer  swam  across  and  even 
mounted  the  breach  ;  but  the  commanding 
officer,  seeing  that  the  place  could  not  be 
carried  in  that  way,  called  off  the  remnant 
of  his  party,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  almost 
COO  killed  and  wounded,  without  inflicting 
any  on  the  enemy.  The  76th  figured  large- 
ly in  the  list,  and  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  one  reads  with  a  pang  of  the  remnant 
of  this  gallant  regiment,  which  had  survived 
so  many  actions,  being  sacrificed  in  this  use- 
less warfare. 

The  army  now  shifted  its  position,  and 


encamped  opposite  another  part  of  the  walls, 
ostensibly  with  a  view  of  finding  a  more  ac- 
cessible point  of  attack,  probably  also  that 
the  troops  might  not  be  discouraged,  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  next  assault,  at  having  to 
pass  over  the  corpses  of  their  comrades  still 
lying  festering  on  the  ground.  The  breach- 
ing operations  Avere  now  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended, and  rough  approaches  pushed  part 
way,  but  not  wholly  up  to  the  walls.  Mean- 
while all  India  was  in  a  ferment  ;  Scindia 
and  the  Ilajah  of  Berar  began  to  show 
marked  signs  of  an  intention  to  try  conclu- 
sions again  with  the  English  ;  a  large  body 
of  predatory  horse  made  an  irruption  into 
the  Doab.  Lake  detached  his  cavalry  in 
pursuit,  and  they  were  overtaken  and  dis- 
persed, not  before  they  liad  caused  a  dan- 
gerous scare,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on 
some  of  the  districts  lately  occupied  by  the 
Company's  officials.  Everything  pointed 
to  the  need  for  making  short  work  of  Bhurt- 
poor.  Lord  Lake  had  now  been  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  his 
army  comprised  seven  regiments  of  Euro- 
pean infantry — it  would  be  more  proper  to 
say  the  remains  of  seven  regiments,  for  in 
those  days  reinforcements  were  long  in  com- 
ing from  England,  and  eighteen  months  of 
marching  and  fighting  had  made  great  rav- 
ages in  tiieir  ranks.  The  third  attack  was 
fixed  for  February  20,  but  again  no  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  insure  its  success.  The 
defences  were  not  examined  to  ascertain 
whether  the  breach  was  practicable,  but  the 
stormers  were  sent  forward,  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  getting  into  the 
place  somehow.  The  beginning  did  not 
bode  well  for  success.  Some  attempts  had 
been  made  a  day  or  two  before  to  mine  un- 
der the  counterscarp  and  blow  it  up.  The 
enemy,  perceiving  this,  sent  out  a  sallying 
party  to  occupy  the  ground  in  front,  from 
which  our  working  parties  were  accustomed 
to  withdraw  at  daybreak.  This  sallying 
party  encountered  the  stormers  advancing  at 
dawn  to  occupy  the  sheltered  ground  pre- 
paratory to  the  attack.  A  skirmish  ensued, 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  back,  but  it  was 
not  found  practicable,  under  fire  of  the  ram- 
parts, to  withdraw  our  killed  or  badly 
wounded  from  the  ground  where  they  had 
fallen.  The  assault  was  delivered  in  the  af- 
ternoon, as  before,  but  the  troops  were  out 
of  heart  at  starting.  A  rumour  that  the 
enemy  had  charged  our  unfinished  mine, 
and  were  prepared  to  fire  it  as  the  troops 
advanced,  created  a  panic  ;  the  sight  of  the 
helpless  Avounded  lying  since  the  morning 
on  the  ground  over  which  the  columns  ad- 
vanced still  further  checked  their  spirits  ; 
the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
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the  execution  of  the  orders  for  deployment 
impossible.  In  fact  the  Europeans  could 
not  be  got  to  follow  their  officers.  Some 
of  the  native  troops  did  better  ;  the  Sepoys 
of  two  regiments  made  a  rush  for  the 
breach,  and  a  few  of  them  with  several  offi- 
cers succeeded  in  clambering  to  the  top, 
where  the  colours  of  the  12th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  were  planted  for  a  time,  but  the 
others  could  not  or  would  not  follow,  and 
the  officer  in  command  at  last  drew  off  his 
columns.  The  total  loss  this  time  was  near- 
ly nine  hundred,  including  a  large  propor- 
tion of  officers. 

Lord  Lake  rebuked  the  regiments  con- 
cerned next  day  on  parade,  and  called  for 
volunteers  to  retrieve  their  reputation.  In 
answer  to  this  appeal  the  whole  force  to  a 
man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  It  Avas  de- 
termined to  renew  the  assault  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  after  the  breach,  up  which  a 
few  had  succeeded  in  climbing,  should  be 
made  more  easy  by  further  battering.  For 
the  fourth  assault,  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  Februarj',  the  whole  of  the  European 
troops  in  camp  were  told  off,  with  four  bat- 
talions of  native  infantry,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  but  unlucky  Mon- 
son.  The  attempt  was  gallantly  made,  but 
the  breach  was  not  really  practicable.  A 
few  men,  led  by  their  officers,  climbed  to 
the  summit  here  and  there,  but  were  all 
killed  ;  others,  trying  to  follow,  were 
knocked  down  by  logs  and  stones  hurled  on 
them  from  above,  and  fell,  carrying  their 
comrades  with  them  in  their  fall.  The  rest 
remained  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  breach,  a  useless  mob,  receiv- 
ing a  destructive  fire  from  the  ramparts,  and 
unable  to  inflict  any  damage  in  return.  The 
device  adopted  at  St.  Sebastian  eight  years 
later,  of  clearing  the  breaches  of  defenders 
by  firing  from  the  batteries  over  the  heads 
of  the  storming  columns  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  was  not  tried  ;  and  Monson 
at  last  withdrew  his  baffled  force,  after  two 
hours  spent,  not  in  fighting,  but  in  standing 
to  be  fired  at.  The  loss,  this  time,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  one  thousand  ;  in  the  long  list 
of  officers  killed  and  wounded,  a  conspicu- 
ous place  is  occupied  by  the  small  surviving 
remnant  of  the  76th. 

Provisions  were  now  scarce  in  camp  ;  the 
battering  guns  were  worn  out  ;  three  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen.  Time  enough  had 
been  spent  for  taking  the  place  by  regular 
approaches,  yet  no  progress  had  been  made. 
The  siege  had  to  be  converted  into  a  block- 
ade, and  the  camp  was  moved  to  a  fresh 
spot.  Lord  Wellesley,  on  hearing  of  the 
great  loss  which  had  occurred,  urgently 
pressed  caution  on  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


It  was  much  more  important,  he  said,  not  to 
fail  than  to  succeed  soon.  Political  affairs 
were  now  getting  to  be  very  disturbed. 
The  effect  of  the  check  before  Bhurtpoor 
was  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
two  Mahratta  chiefs  whose  power  had  been 
so  completely  humbled  the  previous  year. 
Scindia  had  collected  an  army,  avowedly  to 
co-operate  with  the  English,  but  evidently 
ready  to  attack  us  if  things  should  go  badly, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  took  a  line  of  march 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  indicated 
by  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  proper  one  to  fol- 
low. His  letters  to  the  Governor-General 
were  couched  in  a  tone  of  insolence  such  as 
had  never  before  been  exhibited,  and,  to 
add  to  the  offence,  the  English  envoy  at  his 
court,  on  announcing  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing it,  was  placed  under  restraint,  a  tremen- 
dous violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  even  as 
understood  in  India.  At  another  time  Lord 
Wellesley  would  have  taken  prompt  ven- 
geance for  such  an  offence,  but  now  he  felt 
the  need  for  restraining  his  pride.  Not  only 
was  it  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Government  free  for  disposal  of  the 
war  with  Holkar  and  Bhurtpoor  ;  he  had 
news  that  his  successor  was  on  the  way  to 
relieve  him,  and  coming  with  views  com- 
pletely opposed  to  his  own,  and  it  behoved 
him  to  finish  the  war  and  arrange  a  durable 
pacification  of  the  country  before  his  suc- 
cessor should  arrive.  He  was  soon  able  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor. 
Although  that  prince  had  so  far  maintained 
the  reputation  of  his  virgin  fortress,  his  posi- 
tion was  far  from  satisfactory.  He  held  his 
town,  but  nothing  more.  What  part  of  his 
territory  was  not  occupied  by  the  British 
was  being  harried  by  Holkar' s  plundering 
horsemen.  And  there  remained  the  pros- 
pect of  the  English  siege  being  successful  at 
last  ;  they  showed  no  sign  of  giving  up 
their  purpose.  He  was  therefore  extremely 
anxious  for  peace,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  news  of  General  Lake's  elevation 
to  the  peerage  to  send  out  a  complimentary 
letter,  on  which  peace  negotiations  were  set 
going.  The  captured  fortress  of  Deeg  was 
restored  to  the  Rajah,  but  the  appearance  of 
victory  was  afforded  to  the  English  by  the 
Rajah  agreeing  to  pay  them  a  considerable 
sum  as  war  indemnity  ;  the  military  presr 
tige  lost  by  this  unfortunate  attack,  how- 
ever, was  not  recovered  till  Bhurtpoor  was 
besieged  and  taken  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

Lord  Lake  was  now  free  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  Holkar  and  Scindia.  The  fonner, 
who  was  still  hanging  about,  was  followed 
up  and  driven  off  a  fugitive  to  the  north- 
west, without  money,  credit,  or  guns,  aban- 
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doned  by  all  but  a  few  thousand  horsemen 
Avho  lived  on  plunder.  Scindia,  left  face  to 
face  with  Lord  Lake,  showed  a  disposition 
for  mild  counsels,  and  the  Governor-General, 
accepting  a  qualified  apology  for  his  deten- 
tion of  the  British  envoy,  and  also  being 
prepared  to  restore  certain  districts  the  loss 
of  which  Scindia  had  especially  taken  to 
heart,  friendly  relations  were  once  more  on 
the  point  of  being  established.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  had  thus  got  over  the  only  check  his 
war  measures  had  sustained,  although  not 
with  entire  success,  and  there  only  remained 
the  suppression  of  Holkar  to  cflEect  the  final 
pacification  of  Lidia.  And  everything  pro- 
mised the  immediate  realisation  of  this,  and 
the  complete  fruition  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's great  and  far-seeing  policy,  when  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  destroyed  all  his 
plans.  lie  had  long  before  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  government,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  leaving  India  as  soon  as  a  suc- 
cessor should  arrive  ;  but  it  was  also  his 
pa'iicular  desire  to  remain,  at  the  cost  of 
any  personal  inconvenience,  until  he  should 
have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  great  mortification 
to  find  his  successor  arriving  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace,  a  still  greater  to  find 
that  he  had  come  to  India  resolved  to  re- 
voke Lord  Wellesley's  policy,  and  prepare 
to  sacrifice  many  of  its  most  important  parts. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  relations 
between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Court 
of  Directors  has  already  been  referred  to. 
If  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  conciliate  them, 
they  had  treated  him  with  extreme  discour- 
tesy ;  and  the  Ministry,  who  were  now  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  the  momentous  strug- 
gle with  Napoleon,  were  naturally  averse  to 
proceedings  which  distracted  their  attention 
from  the  business  immediately  before  them, 
and  diverted  the  resources  of  England  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  empire,  and  were  no 
longer  so  eager  as  before  to  take  his  part. 
Twice  had  the  Court  been  induced  by  the 
Government  to  ask  Lord  Welleslcy  to  defer 
his  return,  first  after  the  conquest  of  Mysore, 
and  again  in  order  to  bring  the  Mahratta  war 
to  a  conclusion  ;  but  now,  in  dismay  at  the 
state  of  the  Indian  exchequer,  the  Court 
were  once  more  clamorous  for  his  superses- 
sion, and  this  time  Pitt  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  agreed  that  a  changft.  of  rulers  was  ex- 
pedient. Pitt,  however,  broke  the  matter  to 
his  friend  in  a  kind  and  considerate  letter. 
The  feeling  of  hostility  at  the  India  House 
towards  Lord  Wellesley,  he  said,  had  reached 
a  point  at  which  it  was  the  clear  opinion  of 
his  brother  (Arthur,  now  in  England)  and 
Lords  Castlereagh  and  Melville,  as  well  as 
of  the  writer,   that  the   Governor-General 


would  no  longer  have  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  government  with  satisfaction  to  him- 
self or  advantage  to  the  public  service,  and 
under  the  circumstances  he  would  no  longer 
resist  Lord  Wellesley's  wishes  to  return 
home.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  sur- 
render his  great  office  without  receiving 
some  additional  public  mark  of  the  cordial 
sense  entertained  by  the  Crown  of  his  very 
transcendent  public  services.  Pitt  himself 
would  wish  him  to  have  the  blue  riband, 
but  partly  from  personal  bias  of  the  King, 
and  partly  from  political  engagements  al- 
ready made,  this  might  be  impossible,  and 
in  that  case  an  English  marquisate  would  be 
proposed.  The  Prime  Minister  invited  him 
to  take  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration as  his  talents  and  exertions  en- 
titled him  to,  and  in  any  case  looked  with 
eagerness  to  the  renewal  in  his  society  of 
all  the  habits  of  friendship  and  confidence 
from  which,  for  so  many  years,  tlie  writer 
had  derived  so  large  a  share  of  happiness. 
The  recall  could  not  have  been  put  with 
greater  kindness  and  delicacy,  bvit  the  Min- 
istry, as  well  as  the  Court  of  Directors, 
were  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things  in  India. 
Neither  party  could  see  what  was  clear  to 
Lord  Wellesley  alone — that  while  enormous 
benefits  would  accure  to  India  and  its  peo- 
ple from  the  completion  of  his  policy,  the 
financial  difficulty  it  involved  was  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  only.  '  A  great  war  must  in- 
volve expense  in  the  first  instance,  and  could 
not  be  met  from  current  revenue  ;  and  un- 
less funds  were  provided  from  special 
sources,  a  dearth  of  money  would  certainly 
be  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ultimate 
financial  result  of  Lord  Wellesley's  adminis- 
tration was  by  no  means  unsatisfactory  ;  the 
public  debt  was  largely  increased,  but  the 
revenue  had  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  was  better  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, because  drawn  from  a  wider  source. 
Not  that  Lord  Wellesley's  management  of 
the  finances  was  a  strong  point  of  his  admin- 
istration. He  was  not  indeed  a  worse  finan- 
cier than  the  men  about  him,  but  in  finance 
he  did  not  tower  above  them  as  in  politics 
and  administration.  In  truth,  sound  finan- 
cial government  was  almost  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Company's 
double  functions  of  governors  and  traders, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years  the  old 
leaven  of  the  commercial  bookkeeping  with 
which  the  Company  started  business  still 
continued  to  cumber  and  vitiate  the  Indian 
public  accounts.  In  the  present  case,  and 
indeed  until  recent  times,  the  only  way  of 
raising  money  in  India  was  by  the  clumsy 
device  of  an  open  loan  at  a  fluctuating 
price.      The   limited    available    capital   of 
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India  was  soon  absorbed  in  this  way,  and 
the  Coinpany's  investment  had  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  Avar,  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  alarm  Lord  Cornwallis,  worn 
out  and  broken  in  health,  was  entreated  to 
return  to  India  and  re-establish  peace  at 
any  price.  This  was  when  only  the  first 
war  had  been  heard  of  in  England.  When 
Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Calcutta,  to  find 
the  treasury  empty  and  Holkar  still  at 
large,  Scindia  showing  his  teeth,  and  all 
India  excited  and  expectant,  the  old  noble- 
man's resolves  for  peace  at  any  price  were 
strengthened.  Peace  must  be  had  forth- 
with, at  the  price  even  of  surrendering  al- 
most all  we  had  gained,  and  giving  up  In- 
dia beyond  our  territories  to  a  renewal  of 
anarchy.  In  vain  did  Lord  Lake  remon- 
strate, pointing  out  that  the  desired  paci- 
fication was  in  fact  effected  ;  that  all  real 
opposition  had  now  been  put  down  ;  that 
peace  was  practically  restored,  and  all  that 
was  needed  was  a  show  of  firmness  for  a 
few  days  longer.  Failing  to  make  way 
against  the  panic-stricken  counsels  now  in 
the  ascendant,  the  gallant  old  veteran  sur- 
rendered his  office,  and  followed  Lord  'iVel- 
lesley  to  England,  to  die  the  next  year, 
worn  out  by  Indian  exposure,  but  not  be- 
fore his  eminent  services  had  been  recog- 
nized by  a  step  of  promotion  in  the  peer- 
age. Lord  Cornwallis  died  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  almost  in  the  act  of  signing 
away  some  of  our  fairest  acquisitions.  He 
was  succeeded  provisionally  by  Sir  George 
Barlow,  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  man  of  re- 
spectable abilities,  who  had  occupied  a  seat 
on  Lord  Wellesley's  council  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  administration,  and,  so 
far  as  he  had  ever  ventured  to  raise  his 
voice  at  all,  had  always  professed  himself  a 
hearty  supporter  of  Lord  Wellesley's  pol- 
icy. But,  whatever  his  convictions.  Bar- 
low now  deemed  himself  bound  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  the  Court  had  enjoined 
on  Cornwallis,  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  things  Cornwallis  had  found  in 
force.  The  remonstrances  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents  attached  to  the  different  native 
courts  had  indeed  some  effect  on  him.  The 
Emperor's  person  and  the  Cis-Jumna  terri- 
tory, with  the  great  cities  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  were  not  delivered  up  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  proposed,  but 
Holkar,  who  was  now  a  refugee  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  Avas  restored  to  the  Avhole  of  his  pos- 
sessions. This  might  have  been  thought 
magnanimous  ;  it  was  not,  however,  mag- 
nanimous to  withdraAv  as  Ave  did  from  all 
political  connection  Avith  the  various  states 
of  Central  India  who  had  been  mixed  up 
Avith   the    Avar,   and   who,   Avithout  British 


protection,  would  noAv  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemies  Avhom  they  had  made  by 
taking  our  part.  In  vain  did  the  head  of 
the  state  of  Jeypoor,  one  of  the  time-hon- 
oured princes  of  Rajpootana,  Avhose  ances- 
try could  be  traced  back  to  the  furthest 
limit  of  historic  times,  implore  us  to  con- 
tinue our  protection,  appealing  to  the  good 
faith  of  treaties  and  to  the  engagements  we 
had  entei'ed  into  Avith  him  as  the  price  of 
his  adherence  to  our  cause.  In  their  blind 
haste  to  be  quit  of  all  responsibility,  and  to 
gain  peace  at  any  price,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment abandoned  the  state  of  Jeypoor  Avith 
all  the  other  states  of  Rajpootana  to  their 
fate,  and  the  English,  AvithdraAvn  into  their 
OAvn  districts,  looked  on  Avith  selfish  com- 
posure Avhile  the  rest  of  India  Avas  again 
delivered  over  to  anarchy  and  plunder. 
This  selfish  and  coAvardly  policy  brought  in 
time  its  OAvn  retribution.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  different  Mahratta  chieftains 
shoAved  more  conspicuously  than  ever  their 
incapacity  to  govern  and  to  maintain  peace 
Avithout  the  controlling  influence  of  the  para- 
mount poAver  ;  and  Avhen  their  wasted  ter- 
ritories became  no  longer  able  to  furnish 
plunder  for  the  robber  hordes  Avhich  noAv 
infected  those  tracts,  these  began  to  look 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  fertile  provinces 
under  British  rule,  and  eventually,  Avhen  at 
last,  from  our  persistence  in  the  practice  of 
non-interference,  the  condition  of  India  had 
become  past  endurance,  the  policy  of  Lord 
Wellesley  was  again  adopted  and  effectually 
carried  out  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  and  their  active 
superintendence  of  affairs  being  at  last  es- 
tablished throughout  the  peninsula.  From 
this  time  India  entered  upon  the  blessings 
of  a  peace  hardly  disturbed  during  forty 
years  ;  but  it  cost  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
tAVO  great  campaigns  and  a  prodigious  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  effect  what  Lord 
Wellesley  had  actually  accomplished. 

But  while  Lord  Wellesley's  last  hours  in 
India  must  have  been  embittered  at  the 
foolish  pusillanimity  Avhich  was  so  busily 
pulling  down  the  great  structure  which  his 
genius  had  erected,  his  departure  was  the 
signal  for  the  display  by  the  members  of 
the  public  service  and  the  European  com- 
munity of  the  feelings  of  attachment  and 
veneration  Avith  *  AAhich  he  had  inspired 
them  ;  and  it  must  have  been  some  gratifi- 
cation to  find,  from  the  enthusiastic  tone 
of  the  addresses  presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  how  completely  the  nature  of  his 
administration  had  been  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  Avitnessed  its  results.  The 
seven  years  of  his  rule  had  indeed  effected 
a  momentous  change  in  the  condition  of 
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India.  When  be  first  assumed  charge  of 
the  government,  he  found  the  Company's 
equality  with  tlie  King  of  Mysore  hardly  re- 
cognised or  even  claimed,  and  the  boldest 
and  ablest  men  at  Madras  deprecating  even 
a  show  of  military  preparations  lest  they 
should  give  offence  to  Tippoo  and  provoke 
him  to  attack  us.  Our  only  ally  Avas  the 
Nizam,  and  he  was  entirely  under  French 
influence.  Our  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Mahrattas  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  leave  us 
alone.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  indeed  garrisoned  by  our  troops, 
but  we  had  no  concern  with  the  administra- 
tion of  it,  except  in  the  province  of  Bengal 
and  in  a  few  districts  of  the  south  ;  our 
part  in  the  business  was  to  witness  and  sup- 
port two  most  contemptible  and  effeminate 
princes  illtrcating  and  misgoverning  their 
unhappy  subjects.  The  civil  servants  of 
the  Government  were  mostly  engaged  as 
traders,  and  it  was  thought  high  praise 
to  say  of  one  that  he  was  personally  honest. 
The  governments  of  the  different  presiden- 
cies were  conducted  as  if  they  had  to  do 
with  a  parish  rather  than  an  empire,  the 
councillors  wrangling  and  jobbing  like  the 
members  of  a  vestry.  There  was  neither 
subordination  nor  discipline  in  either  civil 
or  military  service.  All  this  was  completely 
changed  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
and  the  change  was  entirely  due  to  the 
Governor-Greneral.  The  rivalry  of  the 
French  was  extinguished  ;  all  opponents  of 
the  English  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  were  suppressed.  An  enormous  ter- 
ritory, for  the  misgovernment  of  which  we 
had  become  morally  responsible,  was  added 
to  the  Company's  dominions,  and  the  pre- 
vious anarchy  replaced  by  an  administration 
which,  if  now  seen  to  be  faulty  in  some 
respects,  was  perfection  compared  with  that 
which  it  replaced.  Lord  Wellesley's  policy 
went  much  further  than  this.  Not  only 
should  there  be  good  government  and  order 
within  British  territory  ;  peace  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  of  India, 
and  for  this  every  native  sovereign  must 
surrender  his  riglit  to  make  war  on  his 
neighbour,  and  must  agree  to  conduct  his 
government  under  British  supervision,  being 
insured  in  return  British  protection.  This 
consummation,  as  wc  have  said,  was  not 
actually  carried  out  till  twelve  years  later,  but 
Lord  Wellesley  must  be  credited  with  the 
policy,  and  in  fact  the  political  condition 
of  British  India  as  we  now  find  it  was  his 
creation.  The  change  which  he  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  English  administration 
has  already  been  dwelt  upon.  A  beginning 
of  the  good  work  bad  been  made  by  Lord 


Cornwallis,  but  only  in  one  part  of  India, 
and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  high  tone  for  wliich  the  Indian  ser- 
vice has  ever  since  been  conspicuous  was 
first  breathed  into  it  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

Splendid  as  were  the  Governor-General's 
services,  they  could  not  have  been  less  re- 
quited or  recognised.  His  return  happened 
at  a  time  unfortunate  for  England,  but  es- 
pecially unfortunate  for  him.  Pitt  was 
dying,  and  the  last  letter  he  wrote  was  one 
of  affectionate  greeting  to  his  old  friend, 
who  saw  him  only  once,  and  then  with 
death  stamped  on  his  face.  The  Ministry 
which  succeeded  to  oflice  on  Pitt's  death 
Avere  opposed  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  politics, 
and  the  Court  of  Eirectors  were  possessed 
with  the  bitterest  feelings  towards  him. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  certain  Mr.  Paull, 
formerly  an  adventurer  employed  in  deal- 
ings with  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  and  who  had 
at  one  time  professed  great  gratitude  for 
kindnesses  received  from  Lord  Wellesley, 
now  in  Parliament,  and  brought  forward 
articles  of  impeachment  founded  on  the  ces- 
sions obtained  from  that  chieftain  ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  a  very  feeble  imitation  of 
the  case  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  House 
would  not  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence 
proffered,  but  the  proposed  enquiry  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  dissolution.  Paull  was  not 
returned  to  the  new  Parliament,  and  when 
a  few  months  later  the  motion  was  brought 
forward  again  by  Lord  Folkestone,  his  re- 
solution Avas  negatived  by  a  great  majority, 
and  a  resolution  moA'ed  by  a  former  Chief 
Justice  of  Calcutta,  approving  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's dealings  with  Oudh,  Avas  carried  by 
an  equally  large  majority.  Shortly  after- 
Avards  a  Sir  Thomas  Turton  attempted  to 
bring  forAvard  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  proceedings  in  the  Carna- 
tic  Avhicli  Avas  indignantly  rejected.  Any 
objection  which  the  Government  might  have 
felt  to  giving  a  tardy  mark  of  recognition 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  services  had  now  been 
removed,  but  those  services  remained  for 
ever  unrecognised  and  unrewarded  by  the 
Crown,  notwithstanding  a  representation  on 
the  subject  which,  Avith  questional>le  re- 
gard for  his  OAvn  self-respect,  ho  submitted 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life  this  neglect  Avas  keenly  felt  by; 
a  man  sensitive  in  a  peculiar  degree  on', 
the  point  of  personal  distinction.  The 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  East  India  Company  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  cherish  the  highest  animosity 
towards  him,  and  shortly  after  his  return 
the  latter  body  condemned  his  administra- 
tion by  a  large  majority.  But  thirty  years 
later,  Avhen  the  fruit  of  his  policy  had  been 
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reaped  by  a  long  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  dominions  which  he 
had  added  to  the  Company's  possessions, 
and  when  another  generation  of  directors 
had  arisen,  containing  more  than  one  In- 
dian ex-official  who  had  served  directly  un- 
der Lord  Wellesley  and  been  trained  in  his 
school,  a  generous  apology  was  made.  The 
Court  took  the  opportunity  of  the  publication 
of  his  despatches  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  his  splendid  services,  and  ordered  that  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  work  should 
be  circulated  in  India  for  the  instruction  of 
their  servants.  They  accompanied  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion  with  the  more  substan- 
tial acknowledgment  of  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  caused  a  statue  of 
the  great  Governor-General  to  be  set  up  in 
the  India  House.  The  reply  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley, now  approaching  his  eightieth  year, 
to  the  announcement  of  these  resolutions,  is 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
sonorous  compositions  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  fertile  pen.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  pain  Avhich  the  reservation  of 
the  Company's  approbation  has  caused  him 
for  so  many  years,  the  letter  thus  con- 
cludes : — 

'  With  equal  wisdom,  justice, and  liberality, 
without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  without 
any  interference  of  influence  of  any  descrip- 
tion, casting  away  all  passion,  prejudice,  and 
error,  the  Company  has  relieved  me  from  this 
heavy  burden  of  grief  ;  and  the  delay  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  affliction,  now  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  ultimate  decision. 

'  To  such  an  extent  have  my  days  been  pro- 
longed, that  I  have  seen  my  Indian  adminis- 
tration tried  by  the  unerring  test  of  time, 
and  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  new  age  and 
of  a  new  generation.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  after  all  my  principles,  motives,  and 
views  have  been  fully  disclosed,  and  all  their 
results  and  consequences  fully  ascertained  and 
proved,  the  Company  has  awarded  to  me  a 
meed  of  fame  which  gives  to  living  honour 
all  the  weight  and  authority,  of  a  judgment 
of  posterity.       • 

'  Grateful  for  this  unprecedented  distinc- 
tion, I  prize  it  still  more  highly  as  it  affords 
a  sure  pledge  that  the  great  Empire  added  to 
the  British  dominions  under  my  administra- 
tion will  be  governed  in  the  same  spirit  by 
which  it  was  acquired  ;  and  that  the  same 
energy  by  which  our  territories  have  been  se- 
cured against  the  assaults  of  our  enemies  in 
war,  will  now  be  directed  to  cultivate  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  to  establish  our  power 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  happiness  and 
affection  of  a  contented  and  flourishing  peo- 
ple.' 


Art.  II.— 1.      The  Poetical    Works  of  Ed- 
mund J.  Armstrong.     London  :  1877. 

2.  Essays   and    Sketches   of  Edmund    J. 
Armstrong.     London  :  1877. 

3.  The   Life   and   Letters  of  Edmund  J. 
Armstrong.     London  :   1877. 

A  LIFE  which  closes  at  twenty-three  years 
and  five  months  may  be  more  of  a  life  than 
many  a  million  that  close  at  three  score  and 
ten  ;  and  there  was  a  fulness  of  life  and  of 
Irish  life  in  Edmund  Armstrong,  of  which 
the  years  he  lived  afford  no  measure.  Some 
fruits  of  it  were,  of  course,  youthful  and 
immature  ;  others  were  scarcely  so.  For 
the  faculties,  elements,  and  activities  which 
went  with  it  were  very  various  ;  it  was  a  life 
abounding  in  happiness  and  hope,  with  sea- 
sons of  gloom  and  sore  disturbance  ;  abound- 
ing in  loves  and  admirations — love  and  ad- 
miration of  nature,  love  and  admiration  of 
books,  and  other  and  still  more  passionate 
loves  and  admirations  ;  full  of  reflection  and 
emotion,  giving  out  at  one  time 

'  Hyblsean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought, 
Industrious  in  its  joy  ;' 

giving  birth  at  another  to  battles  of  the  spir- 
itual instincts  with  their  intellectual  perse- 
cutors and  destroyers  ;  and  passing  through 
all  forms  and  phases  of  belief,  unbelief,  dis- 
belief, and  misbelief,  though  happily  find- 
ing its  way  at  last  to  faith  and  peace. 

It  was  a  life  of  diligent  labour  in  acquisi- 
tion as  well  as  strenuous  intellectual  effort  ; 
and  it  was  also  a  life  of  extraordinary  bod- 
ily strength  and  activity,  breaking  down 
once  and  again  into  extreme  weakness  from 
disease  of  the  lungs.  It  has  been  said  * 
that  '  exuberant  health  diseases  us  ;  '  and 
in  Armstrong's  case  the  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal vigour,  uniting  with  an  almost  raptu- 
rous love  of  nature,  threw  itself  off  in  days 
and  nights  of  such  ramblings  amongst  moun- 
tains and  over  plains,  with  such  reckless  ex- 
posure to  weather,  as  no  health  which  was 
not  inexhaustible  as  well  as  exuberant  could 
be  expected  to  endure. 

His  was  an  Irish  hardihood  which  con- 
trived to  make  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
ardours  somewhat  dangerous.  Were  it  not 
for  such  devotees  as  the  members  of  the  Al- 
pine Club,  who  perhaps  lift  up  their  eyes  to 
the  mountains  less  from  the  love  of  their 
grandeur  and  sublimity  than  from  the  love 
of  danger  for  its  own  sake  and  the  '  torva 
voluptas  '  it  inspires — were  it  not  for  wor- 
shippers such  as  these,  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  nature  might  be  said  to  be,  except 
the  love  of  God,  the  only  love  and  admira- 
tion which  can  be  impassioned  without  pos- 
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sible  contingencies  of  suflEering  or  of  sin. 
No  corruption  results  from  it,  no  reaction, 
no  disappointment,  no  blank.  It  is  strange 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  any 
prevailing  expression  of  it  in  poetry  or 
prose,  it  is  not  much  more  tlian  a  hundred 
years  old.  In  Shakespeare  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  sort  of  scenic  adaptation  of  nature  to 
the  passions  or  feelings  brought  upon  the 
stage  ;  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  bank 
■where  the  lovers  are  loitering,  or  thunder 
and  lightning  meet  the  maddened  king  on 
the  heath  ;  but  the  effects  wrought  by  na- 
ture are  merely  incidental  and  ancillary. 
Milton  remembers  the  '  sight  of  vernal 
bloom  or  summer's  rose  '  when  he  can  see 
them  no  longer  ;  and  in  describing  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  having  to  present  us  with  some 
of  the  generic  beauties  of  nature,  he  per- 
forms liis  task  with  the  power  and  poetic 
effect  never  wanting  to  him  Avhen  the  theme 
and  mood  are  consenting.  Then  comes 
Thomson  ;  and  the  admiration  accorded  in 
the  last  century  to  the  careful  and  accurate, 
but  dull  and  pompous,  descriptions  of  na- 
ture in  the  '  Seasons,'  may  serve  to  show 
how  little  of  real  admiration  was  felt  in  those 
days  for  nature  herself.  Young's  was  a  high- 
er order  of  verse  and  diction  ;  but  he  sings 
by  night,  and  gives  effect  rather  to  the  ne- 
gation of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  nature  than 
its  description.  Cowper  was  genuine  and 
true,  and  his  heart  was  in  his  descriptive 
poetry  so  far  as  it  went,  but  that  was  not 
very  far  :  and  in  Gray's  letters,  though  not 
in  his  poems,  there  are  indications  that  the 
scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
had  taken  effect  upon  him.  But  in  all  these 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen  than  an  oc- 
casional mild  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  those  of  the  objects  nature  is 
good  enough  to  present  us  with  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

It  was  just  as  that  sleepy  century  was 
coming  to  an  end  that  there  was  to  be  an 
opening  of  its  eyes  and  a  revelation.  Words- 
worth, revisiting  the  Wye  in  July  1788, 
sang  of  days  when 

'  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  passion,  the  tall  rook, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  had  been  to  him 
An  appetite  ;  ' 

and  though  the  days  he  sang  of  were  those 
of  his  earliest  youth,  and  he  conceived,  as 
young  men  will,  that  he  had  left  them  and 
their  inebrieties  far  behind  at  the  advanced 
age  of  twenty-eight,  and  that 

'  All  their  aching  joys  were  now  no  more, 
And  all  their  dizzy  raptures,' 

yet  the  truth  is  that  from  first  to  last  his 
love  of  natural  beauty  was  an  impassioned 


love.  We  know  something  of  it,  and  of 
the  rough  roads  he  would  travel  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  from  his  sister's  journal  *  of  their 
Scotch  tour  in  1803  ; — a  curious  alternation 
of  poetic  feeling  with  plain  speaking, — pre- 
senting us,  as  the  homely  enthusiasts  went 
their  way  in  their  spring  cart,  with  pictures 
of  nature  in  all  her  beauty  when  she  was 
beautiful,  and  with  exact  and  complete  de- 
lineations of  her  when  she  was  not  ;  so  that 
the  record  might  be  a  companion,  in  some 
portions  of  it  to  the  '  Excursion,'  in  others 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

With  Wordsworth,  and  perhaps  in  no 
small  measure  from  Wordsworth,  there 
sprang  up  in  this  century  a  love  of  nature 
which  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the  cul- 
tivated classes, — kindling  like  a  train  set  fire 
to  in  not  a  few,  aimed  at  and  tried  for  by 
more,  and  professed  because  it  was  the 
right  thing  by  the  rest  of  us.  Armstrong's 
love  of  nature  and  love  of  Wordsworth  ap- 
pear, both  of  them,  so  early, — before  he 
had  passed  his  seventeenth  year, — that  we 
hardly  know  how  much  of  either  love  was 
derived  from  the  other.  Ilis  brother  and 
biographer  tells  us  of  his  rambles  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Wicklow  in  even 
earlier  years  than  that,  and  of  his 

'  delight  in  climbing  the  highest  ranges,  in 
scaling  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  in 
leaping  the  most  forbidden  chasms,  and  in 
marching  |With  wild  songs  and  exuberant 
mirth  over  the  moors  and  along  the  stormy 
mountain  roads,  careless  whither,  so  it  was  up 
and  on  ;  ...  of  long  hours  spent  upon 
sweet-smelling  heathery  summits,  gazing  at 
the  fleeting  cloud-shadows  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  lines  of  blue  and  silver  and  spots  of 
light  and  gloom  on  the  far-off  sea.'  {Life,  p. 
26.) 

And  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  written  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  we  find  a  scene  giving  birth 
to  a  poem  : — 

'  We  drove  to  the  demesne  and  glen  of 
Dunran.  .  .  .  The  sky  was  overcast  with 
heavy  clouds,  occasionally  pierced  by  sickly 
sunbeams,  and  over  the  dark  mountain-tops 
a  steel-blue  exhalation  hung  from  time  to 
time.  .  .  .  Our  way  lay  through  the 
midst  of  the  richest  country  I  have  ever  seen. 
.  .  The  glen  of  Dunran  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  curious  isolated  crag,  called 
"The  Ladye's  Rock,"  toppling  over  the 
larches  and  Junes  that  belt  the  hill-side, 
and  mirrored  in  a  dark  tarn  that  sleeps  at  its 
feet.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  legend 
attached  to  this  rock  ;  but  I  intend  to  invent 
one  and  embody  it  in  a  ballad  to-night,  unless 

*  Edited  in  1874  by  Professor  Shaiq),  whose 
admirable  work  on  the  '  Poetic  Intei'pretation  of 
Nature  '  (1877)  has  fallen  in  our  way  since  the 
above  was  in  print,  and  when  disagreeing  from 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  higher  authority 
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I  become  gloomy,  as  usual,  and  resort  to  Plato 
to  dispel  my  melancholy.'     {Life^  p.  115.) 

But  of  course  his  powers  in  descriptive 
as  well  as  in  other  poetry  are  seen  to  more 
advantage  in  his  twenty-first  than  in  his 
eighteenth  ydar  ;  and  a  few  lines  from  *  The 
Prisoner  of  Mount  St,  Michael,'  written  in 
1863,  will  show,  not  only  his  gifts  in  that 
kind  but  something  more  : — 

'  In  the  woods 
The    pathway    circles,    roofed    with    gnarled 

boughs, 
Paven  with  wild  flowers — oxlips,  violets, 
The  primrose,  and  the  lenten-lily.     Far 
In  the  rich  woodland  peal  the  chapel  bells 
Of  Avrauches,  and  the  sea's  low  voice  replies 
In  whispers  from  the  sandy  beach  below  ; — 
A  spot  for  lovers  at  the  fall  of  eve 
To  watch  the  daylight  die  behind  the  hills, 
The  shadows  lengthen  on  the  fields  of  corn, 
And  farms,  and  orchards,   and  St.    Michael's 

towers. 
Based  on    the    crag,   girt    with  the  buffeting 

surge. '  * 

The  impressions  from  nature  in  such  pas- 
sages as  these  are  skilfully  interposed  to 
afford  the  reader  a  short  and  very  needful 
rest  in  the  somewhat  headlong  course  of  a 
tumultuously  tragic  story  ;  and  in  this  the 
skill  is  seen  in  the  rhythm  as  well  as  in  the 
change  of  scene.  There  could  hardly  be 
found  elsewhere  an  example  of  blank  verse 
written  at  so  early  an  age,  with  such  happy 
measurements  in  its  structure,  and  with 
movements  so  easy  and  so  graceful.  Of  all 
the  arts  poetic  that  Avhich  was  least  under- 
stood between  the  Elizabethan. age  and  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  was  the  art 
of  writing  blank  verse  ;  and  even  as  written 
since  and  to  this  day,  it  is  seldom  perhaps 
to  be  found  with  the  full  range  and  powder 
and  varied  significance  of  the  Elizabethan  in- 
spiration. More  than  any  other  form  of 
verse  it  requires  studious  culture,  and  less 
than  any  other  is  it  to  be  expected  in  the 
immaturity  of  the  student.  Armstrong's 
blank  verse,  not  otherwise  than  good  in  its 
ordinary  fabric,  affords  by  its  occasional  ex- 
cellence a  strong  presumption  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  consum- 
mate mastery  of  it. 

This  poem,  entitled  '  The  Prisoner  of 
Mount  St.  Michael,'  originated  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  friend  of  Armstrong's  who 
had  sent  him  a  sketch  of  a  plot  he  had  de- 
vised for  a  sensational  novel  : — 

'  The  sketch  you  have  sent  me  I  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  to  be  an  admirable  plot  for 
a  sensation  novel,  and  I  advise  you,  if  you 
want  to  awake  some  morning  and  find  your- 
self famous,    to   set   about  it  vigorously   at 

*  'Mount  St.  Michael,'  Poetical  Works,  p. 
160. 


once.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  I  en- 
tertain the  most  undiluted  contempt  for  sen- 
sation novels,  and  therefore  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  adjure  you,  by  your  hopes 
of  immortality,  to  write  no  more  than  one 
book  of  the  sort.  A  sensation  novel  is  like  a 
sky-rocket  ;  one  does  not  constitute  a  pyro- 
technic display  ;  and  the  excruciating  birth- 
throes  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  pious  Christians. 
But  send  up  your  rocket  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  public,  and  w^hen  once  you  have  secured 
this  object,  invite  them  to  a  more  rational  enter- 
tainment for  the  years  to  come,  and  you  will 
possibly  build  yourself  an  everlasting  name. 
.  I  expect  from  you  a  novel  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  I  know  you  will  leaven 
your  raw  dough  with  better  materials  than 
we  find  the  sensationalists  of  the  present  day 
to  possess.  I  have  also  a  faint  ^presentiment 
that  you  will  interweave  a  deep  moral  with 
your  frightful  plot,  and  so  I  wish  good  luck  to 
you,  and  that  you  may  be  well  rid  of  the 
' '  sensation  fever, ' '  and  come  out  of  it  with  no 
more  serious  calamity  than  a  reputation  Avhich 
you  must  replace  hereafter  by  something  more 
substantial.  In  consideration  for  all  this 
patronage  I  wish  you  would  send  me  the  plot 
for  a  sensation  foem — something  sulj)hurou3 
and  diabolic,  please— and  I  shall  feel  eter- 
nally obliged  to  you.  I  am  quite  in  earnest ; 
give  me  an  explosive  jfiot,  and  I  will  set  it 
blazing  magnificently.  To  recur  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  any  person  who  has  a  gift  that  way 
can  turn  them  out  with  marvellous  fecundity. 
So  you  will  not  miss  one  plot  even  should 
you  decide  upon  becoming  a  literary  incen- 
diary by  profession.  Be  charitable,  and  give 
me  something  very  attractive,  and  by  the 
horrors  of  nightmare  I'll  acknowledge  my 
obligations  in  the  .preface.  There  !'  (Xi/e, 
pp.  457-8.) 

In  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  his  biogra- 
pher tells  us 

'  he  describes  a  little  glen  that  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  demesne  in  which  stands  the 
house  that  had  become  his  temporary  home. 
Through  this  glen  runs  a  mountain  stream, 
and  above  the  stream  is  a  rustic  summer- 
house,  a  quiet  secluded  retreat,  where  he  had 
written  many  a  line  and  built  up  many  a 
dream.  Here  the  first  draft  of  the  "Pris- 
oner of  Mount  St.  Michael  "  was  now  dashed 
off  with  great  rapidity. ' 

And  at  first  he  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  1 50 
lines  in  a  day,  afterwards  raising  the  average 
to  250.  He  had  travelled  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  the  country  of  his  maternal  ances- 
try, the  Anglo-Norman  House  of  the  Sav- 
ages of  Ardkeen  and  Rock  Savage,  and  he 
writes  in  a  letter  of  May  30,  1863  : — 

'I  am  hard  at  work,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  at  a.  sensation  poem,  called  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Mount  St.  Michael,"  which  is  C 's 

novel  plot  (given  to  me  most  kindly) — 
Frenchified,  blank-versified,  and  terribly  in- 
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tensified — abounding  in  Norman  scenery, 
and  Breton  su})erstitions,  interspersed  with 
charming  lyrics  as  light  as  a  vaudeville,  and 
worked  up  in  the  most  thrilling  manner  by 
half  concealing  the  real  character  of  the  hero- 
ine till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  It 
is  a  new  experiment  in  poetry.  .  .  .  With 
God's  help,  I  will  publish  it  before  the  year 
is  over,  with  a  dedication  to  G.  A.  C,  ac- 
knowledging the  obligations  of  the  author. ' 
{Life,  p.  402.) 

The  poem  (no  less  than  2,436  lines  hi 
length),  begun  at  the  end  of  May,  was  end- 
ed on  June  10 — ended,  not  finished  ;  for 
his  manner  was  to  rush  on  to  tlie  end,  '  rave 
it  off,'  to  use  his  own  expression,  and  then 
to  apply  himself  sedulously  again  and  again 
to  correct  and  improve  the  diction  and  the 
rhythm  ;  and  it  was  not  finished  till  Septem- 
ber. The  poem  is  the  longest  of  his  poems, 
and  of  his  longer  ones  the  latest  ;  and  sensa- 
tional though  it  is  and  was  intended  to  be, 
and  though  that  of  course  does  not  indicate 
a  liigh  order  of  poem,  yet  we  are  not  much 
disposed  to  dispute  the  view  taken  by  its 
editor,  that  it  reveals  '  the  presence  of  vast 
and  ever-growing  powers  of  thought,  of  im- 
agination, of  passion,  and  of  utterance.' 

The  heroine  is  a  sort  of  female  lago. 
The  principal  male  character — not  the  hero, 
for  he  is  avowedly  unheroic — is  the  victim 
of  two  contending  passions,  love  and  fear; 
and  he  tells  his  own  story  during  the  three 
days  of  his  life  preceding  his  execution  for 
a  murder  committed,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  story  is 
Avildly  frightful,  but  not  at  all  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  human  nature  can  find  room 
for  in  the  Avay  of  possible  guilt  and  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  possible 
weakness  and  bewilderment  on  the  part  of 
lier  lover. 

Louise  is  the  daughter  of  a  Xorman  count, 
whose  castle  is  close  to  the  Breton  bound- 
ary, and  Edouard  is  a  well-born  Breton,  and 
meets  her  at  a  Breton  peasants'  festival,  cel- 
ebrated by  night  with  bonfires  on  the  hills. 

'  As  I  mused 
A  soft  voice  thrilled  me.     It  was  you,  Louise  ! 
My  love  had  ridden  across  tlie  border-land 
To  see  our  Breton  games.     I  loved  you  more 
For  this  than  all  your  beauty.     There  you  saw 

me 
And  blushed  ;  and  through  the  sweet  confusion 

dawned 
A  little  loving  smile.     I  turned,  and  hid 
Among  the  crowd,  to  hug  the  secret  joy 
That  tore  my  being.     Still,  afar,  I  gazed 
On  the  dear  face,  flushed  by  the  roseate  flame. 
I  gazed  until  I  sank  into  the  trance 
That  held  me  in  the  dim-lit  church  of  Dol, 
A  seuse  of  boundless  bliss,  of  boundless  life, 
Of  melting  music,  of  delicious  pain  ! 
The  universe  was  void  of  all  but  love, 
And  thou  wert  love  and  I  was  merged  in  thee  ! 
It  seemed  an  endless  age  of  pure  delight, 
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That  happy  hour.     Ifelt  a  spirit  then  ; 

I  knew  myself  a  spirit,  and  I  saw 

The  golden  vista  of  eternity. 

My  natural  home,  with  thee,  with  Christ,  with 

God, 
The  veil  of  mortal  dimness  far  withdrawn,' 
Rent  by  the  lightning  glance  of  love,  the  chains 
Of  earth  disliuked  and  scattered,  and  the  soul 
Uplifted  in  itself  beyond  all  forms, 
Self-conscious  of  its  own  divinity.'  * 

She  and  those  with  whom  she  rode  were  un- 
able to  pass  the  ford  of  a  swollen  river  on 
their  way  home,  and  slept  in  a  farmhouse 
adjoining  it.  The  farmhouse  caught  fire, 
and  Edouard,  helplessly  nervous  and  cow- 
ardly though  he  was  by  constitution,  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  newborn  p.ission  rushed 
to  her  rescue: — 

'  With  the  might  of  a  strong  man 
I  gained  and  saved  her.     Then  I  sank  in  swoon 
On  the  green  sward  beside  her — woke,  and  saw. 
As  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  her  grateful  eyes 
Low  bended  over  me.     I  closed  my  sight 
And  prayed  for  death,  and  would  to  God  in 

heaven 
That  I  h(id  died  that  moment  in  her  arms. 
That  weak  wild  waking  of  perplexed  delight. '  f 

The  father  is  grateful  ;  and  upon  this  fol- 
lows a  season  of  prosperous  love-making. 
But  there  is  a  brave  and  proud  marquis,  her 
cousin,  who  also  is  in  love  with  her  ;  and, 
though  hated  by  her  father  and  forbidden 
her  presence,  he  finds  his  way  to  her  in  one 
of  her  evening  walks  with  Edouard,  declares 
his  love  too  presumptuously,  is  rebuked  by 
her,  and,  stung  by  the  rebuke,  allows  himself 
to  reply  to  it  in  a  manner  which  is  still  more 
presumptuous  and  somewhat  insulting.  She 
appeals  to  Edouard  to  resent  the  insult : — 

'  I  strove  for  strength 
And  battled  with  my  soul,  and  Love  was  there 
To  help  me, — Love  the  conqueror  of  self  ; 
But  weaker  grew  my  weakness  as  I  strove. 
Suddenly  she  withdrew  her  arm,  and  threw 
A  cry  of  sad  despair  and  blighted  love. 
To  the  pale  heaven,  and  tiien  with  lips  com 

pressed 
And  white  with  anger,  to  her  full  height  drawn. 
Flung  forth  one  withering  look,  one  withering 

word. 
Upon  me,  as  I  writhed  in  agony 
Before  her — "Coward!"  —  while  liis  pealing 

laugh 
Smote  on  my  heart,   and  dinmcss  veiled  my 

eyes.':t 

He  tried  to  appease  her,  but  in  vain,  and 
left  Brittany  in  his  despair  ;  and,  after  wan- 
dering for  months  elsewhere,  returned  for 
a  further  trial  ;  and  on  returning  detected 
Louise  in  a  secret  intercourse  with  his  rival, 
the  marquis,  who  had  now  supplanted  him 
in  her  love.  She  could  not  afford  to  brave 
his  anger,  lest  he  should  betray  her  to  her 


*  Poetical  Works,  pp.  146-7. 
\  Ibid.,  p.  148.  X  Ibid.,  pp.  161-2. 
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father,  and  feigning  a  return  of  love  for  him- 
self she  almost  persuaded  him  for  a  while 
that  his  jealousy  was  fanciful  and  unfound- 
ed ;  but  he  secretly  kept  a  watch  upon  them, 
and  contrived  that  her  father  should  sur- 
prise them  in  one  of  their  clandestine  meet- 
ings in  his  woods.  The  result  was  an  en- 
counter with  unequal  weapons  between  the 
father  and  his  nephew,  in  which  the  former 
conquered  and  exacted  from  his  nephew  an 
oath  to  come  no  more  within  his  demesne. 
What  followed  between  Edouard  and  Louise 
was  a  hollow  pretence  of  each  to  believe  in 
the  other — he  pretending  to  believe  in  her 
pretence  that  her  love,  like  his  own,  had  still 
survived  all  that  had  come  across  it  to  its  de- 
struction ;  she  pretending  to  believe  in  his 
pretence  that  he  had^  not  betrayed  her  to 
her  father.  ^  What  he  pretended  to  believe, 
his  passion  and  her  wiles  and  'caresses 
brought  him  in  no  long  tinv?  truly  to  be- 
lieve. 

'  I  hoped  to  love 
And  to  he  loved  even  as  I  once  liad  been  ; 
And  as  our  hopes  will  blossom  in  belief, 
So  sank  I  down  before  her.     Even  thu's 
Rinaldo  melted  in  Armida's  arms, 
Embathed  in  bliss,  what  time  the  enchantress 

wrought 
The   spells  that  robbed  him  of  his  might,  his 

will. 
His  conscience  and  his  purpose. '  * 

Hitherto  the  story,  though  the  waters 
have  been  troubled  and  turbulent,  has  been 
one  and  the  same  stream.  But  now  it  is 
joined  by  a  tributary  torrent.  A  new  per- 
sonage appears  : — 

'  A  shrivelled  man  of  law. 
Worn  to  a  phantom  by  a  life  of  toil  ; 
A  man  of  scrolls  and  parchments,  in  whose  eye 
Glimmered  no  light  but  treachery  ;  wltose  brow 
"Was  heavy  with  mean  thought  ;   whose  very 

soul 
Seemed  furrowed  into  lines  of  sharpest  care, 
Irradiate  from  a  narrow  centre,  Self. ' 

This  man  has  got  possession  of  some  papers 
by  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prove 
tiie  illegitimacy  of  the  old  count  and  de- 
prive him  of  all  his  possessions  ;  and  armed 
with  this  power  he  comes  to  the  castle, 
threatens  the  father,  and  makes  love  to  the 
daughter.  She  loathes  and  abhors  him,  but 
dallies  and  tampers  with  him,  and  strives  by 
all  her  arts  of  allurement  to  beguile  him 
and  get  the  papers  out  of  his  hands  ;  he, 
too  sagacious  to  be  so  wrought  upon,  press- 
es his  suit  to  the  verge  of  Avhat  she  can  en- 
dure without  betraying  her  rage  and  disdain. 
Still,  however,  she  insidiously  encourages 
his  addresses,  Avhile  she  discloses  her  pre- 
dicament to  Edouard  ;  and  pleading  her 
duty  to  her  father,  who,  if  she  should  re- 


*  Poetical  Works,  p.  187. 


fuse  to  marry  their  persecutor,  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  in  his  old  age  a  beg- 
gar and  a  bastard,  she  insists  that  she  must 
and  Avill  consent  to  the  marriage,  unless  the 
one  and  only  escape  which  is  possible  for 
her  shall  be  provided  :  and  this  is  that  her 
persecutor  should  be  removed.  Edouard  re- 
coils with  horror  from  the  suggestion  ;  but 
after  long  and  passionate  persuasion  he  is  in- 
duced to  swear  that  he  Avill  do  the  deed.  Of 
tkis  vow,  extorted  in  the  weakness  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  presently  in  his  secret  heart  re- 
pents ;  she  perpetually  urges,  and  he  post- 
pones its  accomplishment ;  till,  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, he  renounces  his  pledge  ;  where- 
upon she  in  return,  Avith  anger,  pride,  and 
scorn,  renounces  his  love.  There  is  then  a 
separation  ;  but  after  a  time  he  is  unable  to 
withhold  himself  from  secretly  watching  her 
in  her  walks  Avith  the  man  of  scrolls  and 
parchments,  and  sometimes  also  visiting  the 
arbour  in  the  wood  in  Avhich  he  had  been 
used  to  meet  her  in  her  happier  days.  On 
approaching  this  spot  one  evenings 

'  A  sudden  cry  of  pain 
Broke  thro'  the  lurid  dusk  !     I  hastened  on, 
Borne  on  the  wind  of  impulse  uncontrolled, 
Whirled  by  a  tempest  of  foreboding  fears 
Of  what  I  dared  not  think.     Another  cry. 
And  then  a  stifled  groan — and  the  wind  wailed. 
With  a  wild  leap  I  burst  into  the  wood, 
And  saw    .     .     ,     Oh  agony  !     Oh  fate !     Oh 

love 
Dashed  down  in  pieces  !     .     .     .     There  she 

stood — her  hair 
Loose  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  shuddering  light, 
That  was  not  love,  upon  her  lips  and  eyes  ! 
And  when  I  rushed  upon  her,  with  a  shriek 
That  pierced  me,  she  recoiled,  and  cowered, 

and  strove, — 
With  flickering  hands  that  would  not  work  her 

will, 
She  strove  to  hide  within  her  garments'  folds 
The  guilty  knife  dripping  with  innocent  blood. 
And  fumbled  with  the  papers  she  had  robbed 
In  dumb  mechanic  energy  of  fear  !     .     .     . 
A  hideous  sight  !     .     .     .     and  at  her  feet  there 

lay 
The  dead  man  in  his  blood — a  purple  pool 
Gushing  and  bubbling  from  the    treacherous 

wound. '  * 

For  once  a  moral  energy  is  aroused  in  the 
poor  Avretched  slave  of  passion.  He  flings 
off  the  murderess  avIio  crouches  at  his  feet, 
curses  her,  and  threatens  her  Avith  the  doom 
she  has  deserved.     Then 

'  An  awful  shudder  shook  her  grovelling  frame 
From  head  to  foot.     She  rose  to  all  her  height. 
And  tottered  while  she  rose.     It  passed,  and  lo  ! 
She  stiffened  to  a  statue's  rigid  calm. 
White  were  her  lips,  white  were  her  cheeks, 

more  white 
Than  the  pale   forehead    which    her    tresses 

bound  ; 
The  tearless  orbs  of  her  blue  glistening  eyes 
Dilated  on  me  to  a  starry  blaze, 

*  Poetical  Works,  pp.  230-1. 
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That    checked    my    speech,   and    bound    my 

tongue,  and  fixed 
My  form  in  icy  terror  where  I  stood.     .     .     . 
Silent  and  cold  as  death  I  stood.     We  gazed. 
Mute,  motionless,  as  though  the  breath  of  God 
Had  chilled  us  into  marble.     A  great  dread 
Crept  to  my  heart,  as  when  the  fluttering  bird 
Feels  the  fell  charming  of  the  hooded  snake. ' 

And  in  tlie  prayers  and  appeals  for  love  and 
pity  wliicli  follow  there  is  felt  to  be  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  the  serpent  as  well  as 
of  its  subtlety  and  craft.     She  prevails  : — 

'  I  spoke  her  pardon  and  my  death,  and  flung 
My  hiHigry  arms  around  her  slender  waist, 
"W  eeping  and  mad  with  love— the  great  strong 

love 
Of  early  days — while  passionately  I  cried  : 
"  My  own  Louise,  let  us  forget  the  past 
As  a  delirious  dream,  and  dry  our  tears 
Together.      Thou    art    mine    thro'    life    and 

death. 
Mine  ever  !"     She  unfolded  my  warm  clasp, 
Tenderly,  softly.     Slowly  she  bent  down 
And  touched  my  aching  forehead  dreamfully 
With  the  sweet  poison  of  her  lips,  that  coursed 
Thro'  all  my  frame.     Then  stately,  pale,  and 

calm, 
"Without  a  word  she  glided  thro'  the  mist. 
And  left  me  with  that  fearful  thing  alone. '  * 

They  remain  in  the  relations  thus  brought 
about  ;  but  shortly  the  grand  old  count, 
though  rescued  from  the  outward  conse- 
quences of  his  illegitimacy,  crumbles  away 
with  the  sense  of  inward  shame  and  wrong- 
ful precarious  possession  of  what  is  not  his 
own,  and  sickens  to  death.  His  pride  is 
humbled,  and  he  desires  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  nephew  the  marquis,  who  is  summoned 
to  attend  him  on  his  death-bed.  The  neph- 
ew is  noble  and  generous,  and  wishes  to  be 
reconciled  to  Edouard  as  well  as  to  the 
count.  But  he  remains  after  the  funeral, 
and  his  hoverings  about  Louise  reawaken 
Edouard' s  jealousies  and  suspicions.  lie 
dares  not  make  them  known  to  the  marquis, 
but  pours  them  out  upon  Louise — 

'  On  her  alone  within  the  echoing  hall. 
Then,  when  I  ceased,  she  rose,  and  drew  aside 
The  tapestry  door,  while  from  the  inner  room 
The  marquis  moved. ' 

Then  she  wildly  cries — 

'  Hear  me,  O  Heaven  and  Earth  !    The  time  is 

ripe 
When  I  must  break  the  hated  seal  which  closed 
These  bursting  lips.     While  ?lie  who  gave  me 

life 
Lay  on  the  verge  of  death,  I  dared  not  crush 
His   year-worn   frame,    trembling  beside  the 

grave. 
By  the  fell  tidings  which  I  locked  and  barred 
Within  an  aching  breast.' 

And  slie  proceeds  to  accuse  Edouard  of  the 
murder  which  she  bad  herself  committed, 
lie  had  met  her  father's  guest  with  her,  she 


Poetical  Works,  pp.  228-9. 


said,  in  the  wood,  and,  maddened  by  jeal- 
ousy, had  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This 
disclosure  is  followed  by  the  arrest  and  pub- 
lic trial  of  Edouard,  at  which  Louise  bears 
her  false  witness  with  consummate  skill, 
lie  hears  her  in  silent  horror,  till  the  cold- 
ness with  which  she  confronts  her  victim 
rouses  him  to  a  storm  of  rage,  and  he  reveals 
the  truth.  His  utterance  of  it  is  received 
with  universal  incredulity  and  execration  as 
a  base  and  cowardly  attemi)t  to  save  himself 
at  her  expense,  and  he  is  condemned  to 
death.  It  is  in  soliloquy  during  the  three 
days  preceding  bis  execution  that  the  prison- 
er of  Mount  St.  Michael  tells  his  story. 

As  a  plot  for  a  melodrama  no  story  could 
be  better.  Edmund  Armstrong  felt  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend  for  the 
melodramatic  plot,  and  his  friend  must  have 
felt  how  much  the  plot  is  indebted  to  him 
for  more  than  melodramatic  power  in  the 
treatment.  The  power  evinced  by  it  is  very 
rare  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  with  equal 
truth  that  in  these  days  the  skill  by  which  a 
good  story  is  constructed  is  also  rare.  Even 
our  best  writers  of  fiction  seem  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  structural  faculty  ;  and  whilst  de- 
tails are  admirably  executed,  the  fabric  into 
which  they  are  wrought  is  either  carelessly 
or  clumsily  designed.  The  realising  arts  of 
the  imagination  are  more  exercised,  and 
seem  to  be  more  valued,  by  our  artists  in 
this  kind,  than  the  inventive  and  construct- 
ive. 

Edmund  Armstrong  had  regarded  his 
poem  with  hope  and  pleasure  ;  while  '  rav- 
ing it  off  '  he  wrote  of  it  as  '  the  most  ex- 
citing, the  most  absorbing  '  work  he  was 
ever  engaged  in.  He  had  only  occasional 
misgivings  in  the  course  of  its  execution  ; 
but  before  the  process  «f  correction  was 
completed  he  Avas  tired  of  it,  and  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  a  failure.  His 
love  and  admiration  for  the  works  of  others, 
especially  poetical  works,  was  ardent  and 
comprehensive,  and  not  cooled  down  by 
much  care  to  criticise.  His  own  produc- 
tions pleased  him  only  for  a  time  ;  and  even 
when  he  was  best  pleased  with  them,  a  spirit 
of  mockery  was  apt  to  mix  itself  with  his 
pleasure.  The  same  spirit  would  break  out 
when,  having  given  expression  to  his  purest 
and  most  earnest  aspirations,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  taking  credit  for  more  vir- 
tue than  belonged  to  him.  And,  indeed, 
the  sense  of  hnmour  is  never  long  absent 
from  liis  life  and  letters,  whatever  story  they 
are  telling,  and  whether  sad  and  serious  or 
ungovernably  gay. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  and  true  enough, 
that  humour  is  oftener  the  attribute  of  a 
mournful  than   of  a  mii-thful   mind.     But 
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perhaps  it  is  more  frequently  still  the  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  which  is  both  by  turns. 
This  was  Armstrong's  case.  He  may  be 
found  in  some  of  his  diaries  and  letters  start- 
ing off  into  humorous  fancies,  when  the 
context  leaves  little  doubt  that  his  mood  was 
mournful.  Of  his  humour  in  its  merry 
mood  there  is  an  example  which,  though 
thrown  into  a  note  by  his  biographer,  de- 
serves a  more  prominent  place  ;  for  it  is  a 
lively  illustration,  not  only  of  Irish  drollery, 
but  of  the  wild  freedom  of  Irish  life  in  its 
domestic  relations.  We  have  heard  already 
of  Armstrong's  rambles  by  day  and  night 
amongst  the  Wicklow  hills. 

'  One  night  in  the  preceding  autumn  he 
had  arrived  very  late  at  the  door  of  his  fa- 
ther's house,  and  found  all  dark  and  silent. 
He  knocked  and  rang,  but  no  response  came. 
He  knocked  and  rang  again  and  again  ;  and 
at  last  a  voice  of  a  domestic  was  heard  in 
alarm  from  within,  demanding,  "Who's 
there  ?"  The  timidity  which  the  question 
and  the  tone  of  the  voice  betrayed,  aroused 
his  inward  mirth,  and  he  determined  to  en- 
joy the  joke.  So  he  assumed  the  brogue  and 
manners  of  a  drunken  country  fellow,  and  de- 
manded admission  vociferously.  ' '  Let  me 
in,  or  I'll  pull  dow^n  the  house,  by  all  that's 
sacred  in  heaven  and  earth.  I'll  smash  the 
windows,  I'll  wring  off  the  knocker,  I'll  tear 
out  the  bell-wire  !"  "Go  away,  go  away," 
cried  the  voice.  "Go  awaj"^,  is  it?  I'm 
blowed  if  I'll  go  away,"  said  he,  knocking 
more  furiously  than  ever.  Disturbed  by  the 
noise,  his  father  now  descended  the  stairs  in 
the  condition  of  Signor  Brabantio  Avhen  he 
appears  at  the  summons  of  lago  and  Roder- 
igo.  i,"  Who  «r6  you  ?"  'inquired  the  well- 
known  voice.  "  I'm  a  poor  counthry-fellow  ; 
and  I  want  a  night's  lodgin'.  I  haven't  a 
halfpenny  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread  with,  and  I 
haven't  a  stitch  of  clothes  on  my  back,  and 
I've  buried  all  that's  belongin'  to  me." 
"Well,  there's  nothing  for  you  here,  my 
man  ;  so  you  had  better  go  about  your  busi- 
ness." "  O  charity,  charity,  Christian  char- 
ity !"  cried  Armstrong,  from  without,  ready 
to  burst  with  laughter.  "  What's  a  poor 
divill  of  a  benighted  thraveller  to  do  at  all, 
at  all  ?"  "  Get  away,  sir,  at  once,  or  I'll  call 
the  police  !"  "  The  poliss,  avourneen  !  ah, 
musha,  musha,  there's  a  nice  kind  gintle- 
man  !  .  .  .  But  look  at  liere,  yer  Hon- 
our !  I've  got  two  fine  birds  for  yer  Honour's 
lardship — a  cock  and  a  hin — take  thim  any- 
how ;  I'll  return  good  for  evil,  so  I  will  ;  I'll 
bear  no  malice,  wid  the  help  of  God — so 
take  the  cock  and  the  hin  !"  "  Who  nre  you, 
and  what  is  your  business  ?"  "  My  business 
is  pig-dhriving,  and  I  want  a  night's  lodg- 
in'." "  Then  once  for  all,  I  tell  you  to  go 
.away."  "  Oh,  thin,  it'll  be  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  dhrive  poor  Tom  from  your  door  ; 
these  is  dangerous  times"  {roaring  like  tliun- 
.der  through  the  'Tceyhole),  "  these  is  dangerous 
(times,  begarra  !"  The  whole  household  was 
now    aroused    and    up.     ...     "  Oh,    get 


away,  sir,  I  tell  you,"  persisted  the  major- 
domo,  kindling  with  rage.  "  Thin,  just  open 
the  door  a  bit,  and  take  the  cock  and  the  hin, 
and  I'll  go,  and  joy  be  with  yiz."  "Papa, 
papa,"  cried  a  gentle  voice  from  above,  "  it's 
Edmund  ;  don't  you  know  it  onust  be  Ed- 
mund ;  who  else  could  it  be  ?''  "  Let  me  in, 
or  by  the  holy  Jingo  I'll  smash  down  the 
door,"  shouted  Armstrong,  in  unutterable 
amusement  ;  and  wdth  that  the  door  was 
opened,  and  in  he  tumbled,  with  a  brace  of 
grouse  in  one  hand,  and  his  valise  in  the 
other,  amid  a  volley  of  laughter  that  might 
have  awakened  the  dead.'  {Life  and  Works^ 
pp.  426-8.) 

The  sense  of  humour  has  been  wanting  in 
some  of  our  greatest  poets — in  Milton,  in 
Wordsworth,  in  Coleridge.  We  do  not  miss 
it  in  them,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  other 
gifts  ;  but  it  would  have  given  them  one 
charm  more. 

Armstrong's  humour  and  levity  seem  to 
have  been  occasionally  employed  to  disguise 
some  excess  of  the  romantic  element  in  his 
nature.  But  on  the  whole,  and  certainly  in 
letters  to  his  brother  and  those  who  Avere 
dearest  to  him,  he  was  decidedly  Irish, — or 
rather,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  delightfully 
un-English, — in  dispensing  with  that  or  any 
other  disguise  when  he  indulged  himself  in 
ebullitions.  It  was  in  the  ardour  of  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  in  amorous  ardour,  that  he 
exceeded  ;  and  the  chief  friendship  of  his 
life  was  conceived  for  a  man  whom  at  the 
time  he  had  hardly  seen,  and  whom  from 
first  to  last  he  saw  but  five  or  six  times, 
the  intercourse  of  the  friends  being  almost 
entirely  by  letter. 

To  women  in  matters  of  mere  social  inter- 
course he  seems  to  have  had  little  to  say. 
Of  course,  however,  such  a  nature  as  his 
could  not  exist  for  twenty-three  years  with- 
out one  or  two  amorous  seizures.  The  first 
occurred  before  his  seventeenth,  or  at  least 
before  his  eighteenth  year.  All  that  is  told 
of  it  is,  that  when  he  was  rambling  with  his 
brother,  then  in  early  boyhood,  on  a  sum- 
mer's day,  in  one  of  the  Wicklow  gorges, 
the  boy  was  left  to  rest  himself  by  a  brook 
whilst  Edmund  wandered  alone  into  a  neigh- 
bouring glen,  whence  he  returned  having 
seen  a  celestial  face — and  how  celestial  was 
made  known  to  his  brother  not  by  words 
only  ;  for  in  his  brother's  apprehension  the 
face  he  had  seen  had  transfigured  his  own 
face  in  a  moment  into  that  of  an  inmate  of 
Paradise.  His  brother,  in  relating  the  inci- 
dent, adds  that  when  the  joy  which  then 
broke  upon  him  was  overshadowed,  and  dis- 
appointment and  severe  suffering  ensued, 
'  although  there  were  many  and  many  happy 
days  to  follow,  and  with  them  successes, 
and  fine  experiences,  and  progress  in  knowl- 
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edge,  and  bright  achievements,  still  the  same 
lightness  of  heart  and  the  same  freedom 
from  care  never  returned.' 

The  effects  of  his  first  passion,  however, 
were  not  such  as  to  preclude  a  second.  This 
took  possession  of  him  some  two  years  later 
when  he  was  residing  for  some  months  in 
Jersey.  If  the  first  was  love  at  first  sight, 
the  second  was  not  unlike  it — a  fascination 
at  first  sight,  growing  into  a  passion  by  suc- 
cessive sights,  and  subsisting  apparently 
upon  nothing  else  ;  how  long  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  out.  The  face  which  inspired  the 
passion  seems,  for  many  weeks  at  least,  to 
have  been  seen  only  at  church.  '  That  face, 
those  eyes,  first  gave  me  'comfort.  I  used 
to  delight  in  watching  them  Sunday  after 
Sunday.'  He  kept  the  secret  of  his  love 
for  nearly  two  years,  even  from  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  divulges  it  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 1862,  in  language  of  impetuous  emo- 
tion ;  the  less  controlled,  perhaps,  from  hav- 
ing been  so  long  suppressed.  And  even  in 
this  letter  lie  writes  :  '  She  probably  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  me. '  Two  days  lat- 
er he  returns  to  the  subject  : — 

'  What  will  come  of  it  ?  Is  it  but  a  i>oet's 
dream  ?  ...  Is  the  beautiful  form,  Ihe 
spiritual  eye,  the  brow  encircled  with  the 
wreath  of  magic  light,  a  phantom  or  a  real- 
ity ?  The  wild  romance  of  Lamia  is  an  in- 
tensely vivid  vision  to  me.  A  strain  of  sorrow- 
ful music  has  ere  now  crept  through  me  like  a 
mighty  spirit,  stirring  the  roots  of  my  hair 
and  causing  me  to  shudder  in  the  delicious 
agony  even  to  my  very  feet.  Is  this  sweet 
sad  enchantment  of  love  like  that  mournful 
song  ?  AVill  it  pass  away  and  leave  me  as  be- 
fore, cold  as  marble,  gloomy  as  the  sepul- 
chre ?  Or  will  it  not  rather  grow  more  and 
more  entrancing,  richer,  lovelier,  nobler — a 
deep  divine  harmony  welling  out  from  my 
own  solitary  soul,  gushing  forth  from  un- 
known depths  of  feeling  and  fountains  of  froz- 
en (tears,  and  rolling  onward  and  onward, 
broader,  deeper,  nobler  still,  till  the  low- 
sweet  chant  of  human  love  shall  become  a 
portion  of  that  magnificent  burst  of  praise 
and  joy  which  swells  around  the  throne  of 
the  Lami)  for  ever  ? '  {Life  and  WorTcs^  p. 
401.) 

This  is  not  the  language  that  would  be 
employed  in  reference  to  such  subject-mat- 
ter by  an  Englishman,  or  even  perhaps  by 
an  Irishman  of  mature  age  and  of  ordinary 
thinking  and  writing  habits.  But  Arm- 
strong when  he  used  it  was  an  Irishman 
hardly  out  of  his  boyhood,  and  one  to 
whom,  whether  in  or  out  of  it,  the  language 
of  the  imagination  was  a  familiar  tongue. 
What  became  of  the  passion  in  the  years 
that  followed  is  not  told,  and  the  only  allu- 
sion to  the  subject  is  in  a  letter  of  February 
in  the  following  year,  describing  a  delight- 


ful but  delusive  dream  which  came  to  him 
one  night,  and  in  which  all  that  he  had  long- 
ed for  had  seemed  to  come  to  pass.  That 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  actually  come  to 
pass,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  agony  which 
he  says  that  he  had  suffered  on  awakening. 
Of  other  encounters  with  women,  whether 
social  or  sentimental,  two  only  are  mention- 
ed. One  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when 
he  walked  in  the  gardens  of  a  house  in  Der- 
byshire with  a  beautiful   Miss  S who  is 

conjectured  to  have  been  the  model  from 
which  he  drew  one  of  the  characters  in  his 
poem  of  that  year  entitled  '  Ovoca. '  The 
mention  of  another  occurs  in  a  diary  of  the 
same  year  written  in  Latin  : — 

'  May  17. — Caelum  adhuc  contristatum  est, 
et  sol  quasi  ma?rens  funebribus  in  modis  inter 

cseca  nubila  fulget.     Et  ego  et  G s  per 

florea  rura  ambulavimus.     Italicum  sermonem 

ut    disceremus,    operam    dal)amus. 

Puellam     quamdam     i)ulcherrimam     in     via 

R ia    quum  conspexissem,    baud   multum 

afuit  quin  amore  misere  flagrarem — sed  me 
servavit  Apollo.' 

Possibly  it  was  the  two  unhappy  passions 
for  the  two  unnamed  ladies  that  swept  the 
rest  of  womankind  from  his  path.  And  his 
companions  amongst  men  seem  to  have  been 
but  a  chosen  few  till  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life.  An  ardent  love  for  his  brother,  a 
heartfelt  affection  for  his  friend  '  B.,'  and 
a  romantic  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
his  seldom-seen  friend  '  G.  A,  C. '  cover  the 
ground.  "When,  the  prospect  of  indepen- 
dent means,  and  ultimately  the  inheritance 
of  a  large  landed  property,  being  removed 
from  him,  he  betook  himself  to  an  aca- 
demical career,  he  was  friendly  and  cordial 
enough  with  his  fellow  students,  and  occa- 
sionally also  as  riotous  in  his  gambols  as 
they  could  desire.  But  his  life  Avas  else- 
where. It  was  a  life  in  which  he  found  re- 
lief from  melancholy  thoughts,  and  also  per- 
haps from  excess  of  intellectual  excitement, 
in  laborious  studies  and  acquisitions.  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  of  August  1863,  he 
writes  : — '  I  believe  it  to  be  tlie  true  maxim 
for  attaining  happiness,  to  work  hard  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons.  .  .  .  The  world  is 
a  laboratory,  Sir,  and  by  no  means  a  pleas- 
ure-garden. ' 

Applied  to  most  men,  and  especially  to 
men  like  Edmund  Armstrong,  susceptible  of 
every  sort  of  emotion  and  liable  to  incessant 
vicissitudes  of  the  feelings,  this  is  true  doc- 
trine ;  but  it  is  not  apjtlicable  to  all  men, 
nor  even  to  all  poets.  There  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  varieties  of  human  tempera- 
monts  some  which  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  labour.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  *  glad 
hearts,'  with  whom  '  joy  is  its  own  security,* 
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and  lie  himself  lived  a  life  which  was  cer-  I 
tainly  not  a  life  of  labour, — a  life  which  in  | 
one  sense  might  be  called  idle,  though  in 
another  it  was  eminently  active  and  produc- 
tive. A  poet  of  a  very  different  order,  An- 
acreon  Moore,  if  he  was  not  idle,  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  industrious,  and  one  of  his 
friends  was  of  opinion  that  no  amount  of 
idleness  would  have  prevailed  over  his  con- 
stitutional joyousness.  One  evening  at  Hol- 
land House,  when  some  one  who  was  of 
Edmund  Armstrong's  way  of  thinking,  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  occupation  to  hap- 
piness. Lord  Holland  observed — '  But  there 
is  Moore  '  (who  was  present)  ;  nothing  can 
depress  his  spirits.  If  they  were  to  make  a 
duke  of  him,  he  would  be  as  happy  as  ever.' 
And  in  truth  a  policy  of  industry,  as  a  means 
to  happiness,  sliould  be  regarded  as  suscep- 
tible of  many  modifications  in  its  application 
to  individual  temperaments.  It  is  not  the 
best  course  for  all  industrious  men  to  find 
something  to  do  for  every  hour  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  well  that  they  should  look  at  their 
life  as  a  picture,  and  see  if  it  would  not 
gain  by  a  certain  breadth  being  given  to  it. 
Nor  did  Armstrong  himself  adopt  his  own 
precept  to  the  letter.  He  lived  in  the  labor- 
atory, but  he  walked  into  the  garden. 

It  was  in  the  garden  that  his  poetry  was 
conceived,  and  in  the  laboratory  that  it  was 
again  and  again  revised  and  brought  into  a 
form  with  which  he  could  be  content,  or  if 
not,  *  purged  as  with  fire  ;'  for  much  of  it 
was  destroyed.  This  was  the  fate  of  his 
only  dramatic  poem.  His  brother  had  ob- 
jected, probably  with  reason,  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  tragic  and  comic  elements  in 
its  composition — with  reason  if  the  intermix- 
ture had  not  been  so  managed  aa  to  harmo- 
nise the  effects.  And  there  is  no  exercise 
of  the  arts  of  idealisation  for  Avhich  a  nicer 
sense  of  harmony  is  needed.  A  discussion 
and  correspondence  arose  between  the 
brothers  on  the  relations  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  and  their  compatibility  in  one 
production,  and  it  ended  in  a  compromise. 
Edmund  of  course  appealed  to  Shakespeare 
and  the  other  masters  of  the  mixed  drama. 
But  he  appealed  also  to  nature  : — 

'  Your  father  is  dead,  your  mistress  is  irrev- 
ocably alienated,  your  finances  are  engulfed 
in  ruin.  In  a  state  of  frenzy  you  walk  out 
into  the  public  highway.  The  first  object 
that  meets  your  gaze  is  an  inflated  calf  in 
love,  a  coquetting  damsel  making  a  fool  of 
him,  an  old  dandy  in  as  painful  a  suit  of  fash- 
ionable clothes  as  Malvolio's  cross-garters,  an 
antiquated  virgin  in  ravishing  little  boots  and 
a  soul-annihilating  bonnet  ?  Is  this  an  over- 
drawn sketch  of  life  ?  If  not,  let  it  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  the  skilful  introduction  of 
the  comic  element  invariably  heightens,   in- 


stead of  marring,  the  effect  of  the  tragic.     As 
in   life,    so   in   art.'     {Life  and    Worlcs,    pp. 

424-5.) 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  dramatist 
of  that  day  expressed  to  Wordsworth  (in 
conversation)  the  difficulty  he  had  in  defend- 
ing Hamlet's  strange  exclamation  uttered 
when  the  ghost  from  '  beneath  '  requires 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  to  '  swear. '  '  Ah, 
ha,  boy  !  Say'stthouso  ?  Art  thou  there, 
Truepenny  ?  '  Wordsworth  admitted  the 
diflRculty  ;  but  added,  '  We  are  to  consid- 
er how  closely  connected  in  nature  are 
the  grotesque  and  the  horrible.'  *  They 
are  connected  in  nature  as  extremes  meet,  • 
the  mind  impelled  to  the  one  extreme  as 
a  refuge  from  the  other.  In  art  it  is  nec- 
essary that  some  amalgam  shall  be  found 
through  an  idealisation  common  to  both. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  one  conclusion 
which  Edmund  Armstrong  was  led  to  adopt 
— that  what  is  comic  should  be  in  prose — 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  accepted  absolutely 
and  without  reference  to  what  may  be  the 
particular  collocation  in  question.  In  this, 
too,  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  is  appeal- 
ed to  ;  but,  if  most  of  Shakespeare's  comic 
colloquies  are  in  prose,  there  is  no  small 
minority  of  them  in  blank  verse  ;  and  there 
is  this  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
moderns  read  in  Shakespeare  a  diction  no 
longer  familiar  to  us  in  life,  which  in  itself 
is  one  element  of  harmonising  idealisation. 
And  whatever  models  we  may  follow,  the 
truth  is  that,  in  our  times,  there  are  no  por- 
tions of  the  mixed  drama  which  should  be 
written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  with  so 
much  care  to  lift  them,  imperceptibly  as  it 
were,  off  the  level  of  common  life  and  con- 
versation, as  those  which  are  comic.  A 
change  to  prose  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this  effect,  but  not  seldom  it  will  be 
best  accomplished  by  an  adherence  to  verse. 

Shakespeare  may  be  quoted  as  alternating 
prose  with  verse,  not  only  in  colloquies  partly 
comic,  but  in  those  also  which  deal  with 
what  is  neither  comic  nor  tragic,  but  sim- 
ply familiar  ;  those,  it  may  be,  in  Avhich 
the  business  of  the  play  is  to  be  transacted, 
or,  as  Hamlet  says,  '  some  necessary  question 
of  the  play  is  to  be  considered. '  In  these 
also  no  pains  should  be  spared  (if  the  uncon- 
scious sense  of  harmony  shall  not  dispense 
with  painstaking  endeavours)  to  avert  any  in- 
congruities of  the  actual  Avith  the  ideal.  It 
will  sometimes  be  desirable,  even  when  no 
business  is  to  be  transacted,  to  interpose  what 
may  be' called  a  neutral  parenthesis  between 
two  dramatic  effects  which  are  highly 
wrought  but  wholly  different ;  and  this  also 

*  Ex  auc.  aurium. 
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should  be  done  withoiTt  too  much  lower- 
ing the  level.  When  Shakespeare  sees  oc- 
casion for  a  touch  at  once  quieting  and  re- 
alising between  the  exit  of  Cassius  after  his 
quarrel  with  Brutus  and  the  entrance  of 
Ca?sar's  ghost,  he  takes  an  incident  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence  in  life,  and  expresses  it  in 
the  simplest  language  ;  but  he  does  not  de- 
scend from  blank  verse  to  prose  : — 
'  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so  ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. ' 

Into  the  extant  lyrical  poems  of  Edmund 
Armstrong^ — the  extant  miscellaneous  lyrical, 
that  is — a?wcll  as  into  the  non-extant  dra- 
matic, the  element  of  humour  found  its 
way;  not  however  into  those  which  are  lyr- 
ical in  the  stricter  sense,  not  into  the  songs. 
These  spring  from  an  unmixed  emotion, 
simple  and  sad  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  Kings- 
ley  (to  whose  noble  nature  and  wide  range 
of  faculties  and  feelings  those  of  Armstrong 
have  rather  a  singular  resemblance)  his  sad- 
dest songs  may  be  said  to  be  born  of  the 
sea  ;  and  his  saddest  are,  of  course,  his 
sweetest  : — 

'  At  night  in  the  fisherman's  hut 
The  door  blew  open  and  shut. 

When  the  two  little  babes  were  sleeping. 
The  wail  of  the  deep  never  broke  on  their  sleep, 

Nor  the  salt  sad  billows  weeping. 

'  Clasped  they  lay,  and  alone  ; 
For  their  mother  was  cold  as  a  stone, 
While  the  two  little  babes  lay  sleepiiig. 
The  wail  of  the  deep  never  broke  on  their  sleep. 
Nor  the  salt  sad  billows  weeping. 

'  The  fisherman  tost  in  his  grave 
In  the  seaweed  below  the  wild  wave  ; 
But  his  two  little  babes  lay  sleeping. 
The  wail  of  the  deep  never  broke  on  their  sleep, 
Nor  the  salt  sad  billows  weeping. '  * 

Another  sea-born  song  is  less  gently  sad  : — 

'  Boom,  storm-bell  ! 
Swing  from  thy  rusted  chain, 

Boom  away  and  away 
Over  the  darkling  main  ! 

And  I  will  walk  with  folded  arms, 
And  I  will  walk  alone. 

And  I  will  talk  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Of  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone. 

'  Boom,  storm -bell ! 
The  mariner  out  in  the  foam 

Ls  thinking  now  of  the  winsome  wife 
And  the  rosy  babes  at  home  ! 

But  I  must  pace  by  the  running  sea, 
In  the  tempest  all  alone. 

And  I  must  wail  to  the  winds  and  the  waves 
For  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone. 

'  Boom,  storm-bell  ! 
Swing  from  thy  rusted  chain  ! 

Boom  away  and  away 
Over  the  stormy  main  ! 

Across  the  winds  a  funeral  knell, 
In  the  waves  a  wearj'  moan — 

And  in  my  heart  a  famishing  cry 
For  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone!'  f 

*  Poetical  Works,  p.  212.      f  Ibid.,  p.  182. 


In  reading  Armstrong's  lyrical  poeYns  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  even  when  we 
are  not  told,  that  not  a  few  of  them  Avere 
created  or  coloured  by  what  had  happened 
to  him  in  life.  And  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  infer  from  the  change  of  col- 
our, as  one  poem  succeeds  another,  how  far 
what  had  happened  had  been  left  behind  at 
the  times  when  each  was  Avritten.  In  the 
experiences  of  life  it  may  be  noted  of  lovers 
of  music  that  the  effect  of  it  upon  their  feel- 
ings when  an  affliction  has  befallen  them  is 
palpably  different  at  successive  periods,  and 
in  the  different  gradations  of  grief.  In  the 
first  stage  it  has  wholly  lost  its  power  ;  in 
the  second  it  has  power  only  to  wound  ;  in 
the  third  it  has  power  to  soothe.  And  when  a 
poet's  elegiac  inspirations  i.ssue  from  sources 
opened  by  events  in  his  own  life,  after  the 
first  and  deadening  stage  of  grief  is  past, 
an  analogous  change  may  be  traced  in  suc- 
cessive records  of  recollected  pain.  The  cry 
of  disappointed  passion  dies  away  and  is  fol- 
lowed in  due  season  by  tones  betokening 
tender  regrets  and  a  '  mild  commemorative 
love.'  In  Armstrong's  poems,  as  in  those 
of  other  youthful  poets,  these  changes  may 
be  traced  ;  and  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Death 
Within '  there  is  to  be  found  a  further 
change  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
anguish  of  a  loss  had  been  uttered  in  a  poem 
of  earlier  date.  In  this  he  mourns  the  loss 
of  the  anguish  : — 

'  Is  it  whirled  away  like  a  wreath 

Of  foam  on  a  stormy  sea  ? 
Is  it  dead  and  buried  beneath 

The  passions  that  are  not  me, 
The  Jittle  pleasures  and  angers  and  fears 
Of  one  who  is  quite  heart-free  ? 

« 
'  The  lights  of  her  eyes  are  gone. 
The  smile  of  her  lips  forgot  ; 
The  memory  now  is  wan  ; 

I  may  have  loved  her  or  not. 
The  golden  letters  that  made  her  name 
Are  nothing  now  but  a  blot. 

'  Ah,  better  the  blight  on  the  green 
Than  the  old  tree  withered  and  sere  ! 

Ah.  better  the  storms  that  have  been 
Than  the  icy  death  that  is  here  ! 

Better  the  corpse  in  the  bed  still  warm 
Than  the  loathsome  thing  on  the  bier  !  '  * 

Leaving  Armstrong's  poems,  we  come 
next,  and  lastly,  to  his  essays.  If  this  vol- 
ume is  less  interesting  than  the  other,  it  is 
because  prose  is  less  interesting  than  poetry. 
But  the  prose  is  the  prose  of  a  poetical  mind. 
And  it  is  the  more  and  not  the  less  poetical 
in  being  free  from  the  incongruous  embel- 
lishments which  so  often  force  their  way 
into  the  prose  of  youthful  poets.  The 
volume  of  Armstrong's  essays  begins  with 

*  Poetical  Works,  p.  iSQ. 
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an  essay  on  essay-writing,  in  the  form  of  an 
address  delivered,  in  his  capacity  of  presi- 
dent, to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  three  months  before 
his  death.  In  this  he  exemplifies,  Avhilst  he 
teaches,  the  principles  of  composition  by 
Avhich  an  essayist  should  be  guided.  In 
these  days,  and  rather  suddenly,  all  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  resolving  itself  into  periodi- 
cal forms,  and  much  of  it  into  the  form 
of  essays  in  literary  journals,  not  a  few 
by  the  foremost  men  of  the  age,  but 
many  more,  of  course,  by  those  who  are 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  their  career  and 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  Tinder  such  cir- 
cumstances an  examination  and  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  essay-writing  may  be 
the  more  extensively  instructive.  Young  as 
the  teacher  was,  his  teachings  are  not  juve- 
]iile.  And  in  some  of  the  essays  which  fol- 
low the  disquisition  on  essay-writing,  though 
they  are  of  earlier  dates,  the  practice  of  the 
author  does  not  stand  far  apart  from  the 
principles  he  inculcates.  They  also  were 
written  to  be  read  to  the  society  over  which 
he  presided,  and  only  a  few  were  intended 
for  publication.  With  the  exception  of  the 
essay  on  Shelley,  written  at  nineteen  years 
of  age,  we  are  not  made  acquainted  with 
their  respective  dates.  But  those  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Coleridge  and  the  life  and 
writings  of  Wordsworth  may  be  conject- 
ured to  belong  to  the  author's  latter  years  ; 
and  if  the  love  and  admiration  of  books  is, 
as  has  been  said,  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  abounding  loves  and  admirations  by 
which  Armstrong's  life  was  enriched  and 
animated,  assuredly  his  love  and  admir- 
ation for  the  works  of  these  two  great  men 
may  lie  regarded  as  of  all  such  sentiments 
the  most  fervently  felt  as  well  as  the  most 
deeply  founded.  But  Shelley,  Keats,  Goe- 
the, and  Edgar  Poe  have  each  their  ample 
share.  And  the  life  of  each  poet  is  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  his  works,  without  bring- 
ing the  mortal  to  bear  too  heavily  upon  the 
immortal  part,  or  mixing  too  much  the  flow- 
ers and  fruits  with  the  earth  from  which 
they  sprang.  For  of  the  poets  whose  lives 
are  known  to  us  there  is  none  in  whose  life 
some  elements  of  the  earth  earthy  may  not 
be  successfully  discovered  .if  sedulously 
sought  ;  and  it  is  well  for  those  poets  of  the 
past  (\yhen  critics  and  biographers  were 
scarce)  of  whose  lives  we  know  next  to  noth- 
ing. Well  for  us,  perhaps,  not  less  than  for 
them — for  us  who,  in  the  case  of  all  poets 
past  and  present,  may  wisely  conceive  our- 
selves to  be  happiest  should  we 

'  know  to  know  no  more. ' 

In  Armstrong's  insights,   whether  into  the 


lives  of  the  poets  or  into  their  works,  the 
only  discernment  that  may  sometimes  be 
missing  is  the  discernment  of  faults. 

We  are  near  the  close  of  the  young  life  ; 
but  returning  for  a  moment  to  its  earlier 
years,  there  are  some  letters  to  be  noticed, 
in  Avhich  theological  and  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions are  carried  on  with  all  the  intellec- 
tual energy  which  young  men  are  accustomed 
to  employ  when  they  are  seeking  for  the 
root  of  religion  in  logic  and  not  in  love. 
Truth,  they  will  say,  perhaps,  is  sacred,  and 
in  the  cause  of  truth  they  are  to  dare  all 
things.  Truth  is  a  word  of  divers  meanings. 
If  by  truth  they  mean  A^eracity,  they  are 
right.  But  if  they  mean  correctness  of  in- 
ference from  reality  of  fact,  that  is  another 
matter.  It  may  be  desirable  that  they 
should  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  truth  in  that  sense  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  sacred  about  it  ;  it  may  have  one 
sort  of  connexion  or  another  with  sacred  sub- 
jects ;  but  if  the  sacred  subjects  with  Avhich 
it  is  connected  are  spiritual  and  insuscepti- 
ble of  definition,  and  cannot  be  told  by  num- 
ber, weight,  and  measure,  its  value  and  rel- 
evancy Avill  often  be  questionable  ;  and  in- 
stead of  daring  all  things  in  its  vindication, 
the  more  sacred  obligation  may  be  to  guard 
their  own  love  and  hope  and  happiness,  and 
that  of  others,  from  needless  disturbance, 
and  to  pray,  in  the  language  of  the  '  stu- 
dent's prayer,'  left  to  us  by  the  greatest, 
and  also  and  therefore  the  humblest,  of  all 
philosophers,  that  through  '  the  kindling  of 
a  greater  natural  light  nothing  of  incredulity 
or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  divine  mysteries,'  and  that  '  there 
may  be  given  unto  faith  the  things  that  are 
faith's.' 

At  the  age  at  Avhich  such  things  usually 
happen,  an  icy  chill  of  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity fell  across  the  path  of  Edmund  Arm- 
strong.    He  was 

'  Caught  in  a  snow  drift,   where    to    sleep   is 
death. ' 

But  sleep  he  never  did,  and  never  could. 
There  were  strivings  and  strainings  of  the 
intellect,  and  agonies  of  the  mind  and  heart  ; 
there  was  no  intellectual  pride  or  vanity  ; 
and  there  was  a  root  of  earthly  love,  in  rec- 
ognition of  heavenly  love,  which  death  only 
could  destroy. 

With  the  love  which  sprang  from  this 
root,  and  the  light  springing  from  the  love, 
his  last  years  Avere  years  of  more  than  hap- 
piness— they  Avere  yeai-s  of  such  unclouded 
hopes  and  joys  and  delights  as  are  seldom 
accorded  to  a  nature  capable  in  its  largeness 
of  so  much  besides.  Then  at  the  close  of 
his  twenty-third  year  occurred  the  second, 
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and  this  time  fatal,  fall  out  of  hijih  health 
into  a  state  of  sudden  prostration  from  dis- 
ease of  the  chest  ;  and  after  three  not  un- 
happy months — for  his  spirits,  though  inten- 
crated,  were  not  depressed — death  came  in 
the  gentlest  form  of  its  visitations  : — 

'  Throughout  the  day,  as  lie  sat  up  in  his 
bed,  he  had  been  reading  the  "  Prelude"  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  marker  still  remains  at 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  off  when  he  closed 
the  volume,  the  beginning  of  Book  Four- 
teenth. .  .  .  Later  on,  as  he  sate  prop- 
ped up  with  his  pillows,  his  life-long  compan- 
ion took  leave  of  him  for  the  night.  He  nod- 
ded, with  the  old  merrj\  loving  look  upon  his 
beautiful  face,  saying  he  was  perfectly  com- 
fortalile,  and  that  no  one  could  be  happier  ; 
and  he  nodded  again  and  kissed  his  hand 
playfully.  Towards  dawn  of  the  next  day,  at 
the'  first  trill  of  the  robins  and  the  thrushes 
outside  his  window,  he  awoke  from  a  quiet 
sleep,  and  mufmured  to  his  mother,  who  sate 
watching  by  his  bedside,  "  Where  are  they 
all?" — naming  his  father  and  sister  and 
brothers  successively — "  why  are  they  not 
here?"  His  mother  answered,  "Dear,  it  is 
not  daylight  yet  !  They  are  all  asleep." 
"  Oh,  yes.  of  course,"  he  said.  But  by-and- 
by  he  murmured  once  more,  and  now  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  fun,  "  Where  are  they  all? 
What  do  they  mean  by  leaving  a  fellow  by 
himself  all  this  time?"  And  his  mother 
asked,  "Shall  I  call  them,  dear  ?  Do  you 
ifish  them  to  come?"  "Ah,  no,"  he  said, 
"don't."  And  then  he  dozed  again,  and  so 
passed  gently  into  a  deeper  slumber.'  {Life 
and  Works,  pp.  555-6.) 

His  life  is  written,  and  his  poetry  edited, 
by  his  brother,  himself  the  author  of  dra- 
matic poems,  which  can  claim  to  have  cap- 
tivated the  critics,  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  also  of  France,  Germany,  and  America. 
The  brothers  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to 
each  other  with  an  affection  which  may  be 
called  more  tlian  fraternal  ;  for  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  affection  is  less  rare  between 
chosen  friends  than  between  born  brotliers. 
The  life  is  written,  of  course,  in  the  spirit  of 
this  love,  but  happily  it  is  free  from  the 
fault  of  redundancy  by  which  really  interest- 
ing biographies  are  so  often  deprived  of  half 
their  charm.  Composed,  in  most  cases,  by 
ardent  admirers,  they  are  burdened  with 
letters  of  every  sort  and  size,  grain  and 
chaff  together,  and  the  grain  buried  in  the 
chaff.  Even  good  material  may  lose  in  its 
effect  through  its  abundance  ;  and  in  the 
biographies  of  these  times,  the  merit  of  all 
merits  which  is  rarest  is  '  the  tender  grace 
of  not  too  much. '  To  this  merit,  as  well 
as  many  others,  the  biography  of  Edmund 
Armstrong  may  justly  lay  claim. 

With  the  two  portraits — the  one  aflixed 
to  the  volume  of  '  Life  and  Letters,'  the 
other  to  the  '  Toetical  Works  ' — we  cannot 


be  altogether  satisfied.  What  the  actual 
likeness  may  be,  never  having  seen  Edmund 
Armstrong,  we  cannot  judge  in  the  case  of 
either  portrait.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that, 
though  the  difference  of  age  is  but  three 
years,  they  are  utterly  unlike  each  otlier. 
Neither  is  quite  so  much  at  variance  with 
our  ideal  Edmund  Armstrong  as  some  por- 
traits prefixed,  not  long  ago,  to  the  works 
of  eminent  men,  are  at  variance  with  the 
ideals  their  works  would  suggest  ;  and  if  it 
be  not  easy  to  divine  what  amusement  it  can 
have  given  Nature  to  send  a  great  man  mask- 
ing into  the  world  with  a  face  like  '  (wood- 
man ])obson  of  the  Green,'  it  is  more  ditfi- 
cult  still  to  make  out  why  art  should  be  em- 
ployed to  reproduce  and  perpetuate  the  in- 
dignity, and  his  reader  be  presented  with  a 
portrait  which  does  all  it  can  to  deprive  his 
writings  of  the  interest,  personal  and  liter- 
ary, that  would  naturally  be  felt  in  them. 
In  Edmund  Armstrong's  case  there  is  no 
such  seritnis  fault  to  be  found  with  the  por- 
traits ;  tliere  is  nothing  in  them  that  is 
otherwise  than  pleasing  ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  would  rather  be  without  them.  Indeed, 
his  life  and  his  poems  together  give  birth  to 
such  a  conception  of  him  as  perhaps  no 
painter's  art,  short  of  the  highest,  could  be 
expected  to  express. 

He  sometimes  spoke  of  himself  as  ambi- 
tious. At  other  times  he  spoke  of  the  small 
value  that  can  be  reasonably  attached  to 
fame,  be  the  desire  for  it  much  or  little. 
Whether  his  poems  will  live  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  may  be  said  now  is  that  his 
life  was  a  poem. 


Art.   hi. — A    History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth     Century.    By  William   Ed- 

AVARD       HaRTPOLE     LeCKY.  TwO  vols. , 

8vo.      London  :  1878. 

History  may  be  written  in  many  ways. 
The  earliest  and  the  most  attractive  form 
of  tlie  records  of  past  times  is  that  which 
perpetuates  the  actions  and  the  speeches  of 
the  men  who  lived  in  them.  The  interest 
inspired  by  these  narratives  is  a  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  it  is  by  strong  personal  associa- 
tions that  the  events  themselves  are  rooted 
in  the  memory.  To  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
history  has  no  otlier  meaning.  They  care 
infinitely  less  for  the  changes  and  incidents 
of  policy  and  war  than  for  the  men  by  whom 
those  changes  were  accomplished.  The 
siege  of  Troy  is  impersonated  in  Achilles 
I  and  Hector  ;  the  Bible  histo  ry  in  Moses  and 
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Abraham,  Joseph  and  King  David  ;  the 
Persian  war  in  Xerxes  and  Theraistocles  ; 
the  wars  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  Scipio 
and  Hannibal,  and  its  fall  in  Cajsar,  and  so 
on  through  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  men  un- 
til the  struggles  immediately  preceding  our 
own  times  are  summed  up  in  the  Napoleonic 
legend.  The  men  who,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
have  swayed  the  destinies  of  their  age,  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  made  its  history. 
Another  form  of  historical  composition 
may  be  termed  epic.  It  seeks  mainly  to  be 
a  faithful  record  of  events.  As  the  great 
current  sweeps  onwards,  it  bears  along  with 
it  all  human  effort  and  human  greatness. 
One  occurrence  seems  to  lead  irresistibly  to 
another,  branching  out  into  innumerable 
and  remote  consequences  ;  insomuch  that  as 
the  more  dramatic  theory  of  history  is  based 
on  a  lofty  conception  of  freedom  of  action, 
this  points  rather  to  an  universal  necessity 
overruling  the  affairs  of  men.  The  heroic 
is  lost  in  the  politic  character  ;  but  it  is  here 
that  the  student  of  history  finds  the  most 
ample  materials  for  research  and  compari- 
son, and  it  is  from  the  study  of  institutions 
and  the  sequence  of  events,  rather  than  from 
the  imagery  of  historic  greatness,  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  may  be  evolved.  The 
late  Mr,  Buckle  carried  his  theory  of  the 
operation  of  general  causes  in  history  to  such 
an  extreme  that  he  denied,  or  at  least  dis- 
puted, the  effects  of  personal  genius  and  en- 
ergy. But  on  tliis  point  Mr.  Lecky,  the 
author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  has  an  in- 
teresting passage,  which  it  may  be  Avell  to 
cite  in  this  place  : — 

"  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show  that 
this,  like  most  very  absolute  historical  gener- 
alisations, is  an  exaggeration,  and  several  in- 
stances might  be  cited  in  which  a  slight 
change  in  the  disposition  of  circumstances, 
or  in  the  action  of  individuals,  woiild  have 
altered  the  whole  course  of  history.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  streams  of  tendency,  however 
powerful,  that  might  not,  at  some  early  pe- 
riod of  their  career,  have  been  arrested  or  de- 
flected. Thus  the  whole  religious  and  moral 
sentiment  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  has  been  mainly  determined  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  small  nation  which  inhabited 
Palestine  ;  but  there  have  been  periods  when 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  Jewish 
race  would  have  been  as  completely  absorbed 
or  extirpated  as  were  the  ten  tribes,  and  every 
trace  of  the  Jewish  wrilings  blotted  from  the 
world.  Not  less  distinctive,  not  less  unique 
in  its  kind,  has  been  the  place  which  the 
Greek,  and  especially  the  Athenian,  intellect 
has  occupied  in  history.  It  has  been  the 
great  dynamic  agency  in  European  civilisation. 
Directly  or  indirectly  it  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  single  influence,  to  stimulate 
its  energies,  to  shape  its  intellectual  type,  to 
determine  its  political  ideals  and  canons  of 


taste,  to  impart  to  it  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish it  most  widely  from  the  Eastern 
world.  But  how  much  of  this  influence 
would  have  arisen  or  have  survived  if,  as 
might  easily  have  happened,  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  had  succeeded,  and  an  Asiatic  des- 
potism been  planted  in  Greece  ?  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  strategy  whether  Hannibal,  after 
Cann.ne,  might  not  have  marched  xipon  Rome 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  had  he  done 
so,  the  long  train  of  momentoxis  consequences 
that  flowed  from  the  Roman  Empire  would 
never  have  taken  place,  and  a  nation  widely 
different  in  its  position,  its  character,  and  its 
pursuits,  would  have  presided  over  the  devel- 
opments of  civilisation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  the  degradation  or  disintegration  of  Ori- 
ental Christianity  assisted  the  triumph  of  Mo- 
hammedanism ;  but  if  Mahomet  had  been 
killed  in  one  of  the  first  skirmishes  of  his 
career,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
great  monotheistic  and  military  religion  would 
have  been  organised  in  Arabia,  destined  to 
sweep  with  resistless  fanaticism  over  an  im- 
mense part  both  of  the  Pagan  and  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  to  establish  itself  for 
many  centuries  and  in  three  continents  as  a 
serious  rival  to  Christianity.  As  Gibbon  truly 
says,  had  Charles  Martel  been  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  Mohammedanism  would 
have  almost  certainly  overspread  the  whole  of 
Gallic  and  Teutonic  Europe,  and  the  victory 
of  the  Christians  was  only  gained  after  several 
days  of  doubtful  and  indecisive  struggle. 
The  obscure  blunder  of  some  forgotten  cap- 
tain, who  perhaps  moved  his  troops  to  the 
right  when  he  should  have  moved  them  to 
the  left,  may  have  turned  the  scale,  and  de- 
termined the  future  of  Europe.  Even  the 
changes  of  the  French  Revolution,  prepared 
as  they  undoubtedly  were  by  a  long  train  of 
irresistible  causes,  might  have  Avorn  a  wholly 
different  complexion  had  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy succeeded  Lewis  XIV.  and  directed, 
with  the  intelligence  and  the  liberality  that 
were  generally  expected  from  the  pupil  of 
Fenelon,  the  government  of  his  country. 
Profound  and  searching  changes  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  were  inevitable,  but  had 
they  been  effected  peacefully,  legally,  and 
gradually,  had  the  shameless  scenes  of 
the  Regency  and  of  Lewis  XV.  been  avoid- 
ed, that  frenzy  of  democratic  enthusiasm 
which  has  been  the  most  distinctive  pro- 
duct of  the  Revolution,  and  which  has 
passed,  almost  like  a  new  religion,  into 
European  life,  might  never  have  arisen,  and 
the  whole  Napoleonic  episode,  with  its  innu- 
merable consequences,  would  never  have  oc- 
curred.' (Vol.  i.  pp.  14-16.) 
We  must,  therefore,  acquit  Mr.  Lecky  of 
any  tendency  to  adopt  Mr.  Buckle's  celebra- 
ted paradox,  and,  indeed,  he  leans  at  times 
to  the  opposite  belief,  like  Pascal  when  he 
said  that  a  grain  of  gravel  obstructing  a  pas- 
sage might  have  terminated  the  life  of  Crom- 
well and  changed  the  fate  of  England.  But 
Mr.  Lecky  has  not  the  less  adopted  a  meth- 
od of  writing  history  which  is  peculiar  to 
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himself.  lie  begins  by  discarding  what  he 
terms  the  '  personalities  of  history,'  and  he 
suppresses  nearly  all  that  is  of  a  purely  bio- 
graphical, parliamentary,  or  military  charac - 
ter.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
some  of  his  portraits  of  the  men  of  the  time 
arc  executed  with  his  usual  candour  and  dis- 
crimination, he  nowhere  exhibits  them  in 
action  ;  the  dramatic  element  is  entirely 
wanting.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  give  us 
a  connected  narrative  of  events.  The  wars 
of  Marlborough,  the  struggles  of  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations with  Holland,  Austria,  and  France, 
the  transactions  which  led  to  the  union  with 
Scotland,  the  financial  measures  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  are  related  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  and  the  particulars  of  these  memo- 
rable occurrences  must  be  sought  elsewhere, 
or,  as  the  phrase  is,  '  taken  for  read. '  It 
is  true  that  they  have  often  been  recorded 
before,  and  by  none  better  than  by  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope,  though  not,  it  must  be  said, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  would  have  described 
them,  had  he  lived  to  complete  that  portion 
of  his  work,  which  he  was  of  all  men  best 
fitted  to  execute,  and  which  we  have  most 
reason  to  regret. 

Mr.  Lecky's  method  of  writing  history  is, 
therefore,  entirely  critical.  It  resembles, 
though  in  a  more  complete  and  extended 
shape,  that  form  of  historical  composition 
which  has  been  created  l)y  the  periodical  lit- 
erature of  the  present  day.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  ingenious  speculations  and  re- 
marks, suggested  by  the  course  of  events, 
and  illustrated  by  a  prodigious  amount  of 
minute  details,  collected  with  great  care  in 
an  extended  range  of  reading  and  research, 
to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  work  is  perfectly 
successful.  It  combines  a  great  many  facts 
with  a  great  deal  of  ^thought  :  in  his  facts 
he  is  singularly  accurate,  and  his  reflections 
are  always  suggested  by  a  liberal  and  ingen- 
uous spirit.  Except  when  he  speaks  of  Ire- 
land, in  a  portion  of  the  work  to  which  we 
shall  revert  hereafter,  he  never  assumes  the 
tone  or  temper  of  a  partisan,  lie  has  no 
passionate  likings  or  aversions,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  public  men  have  never  been  dis- 
cussed in  more  philosophical  and  dispassion- 
ate language,  llis  style  is  equable  and  pure, 
sometimes  rising  to  eloquence,  but  never 
straining  after  rhetorical  etiect.  Few  books, 
therefore,  of  the  present  time  reflect  more 
credit  on  their  author,  or  deserve  to  be  more 
read  by  a  cultivated  public.  But,  to  ex- 
press our  meaning  without  disguise,  we 
think  that  his  work  might  more  fitly  be  de- 
scribed as  what  the  French  term  a  Tableau 
(le  Moears  than  as  a  '  llistorv  of  Entrland  in 


the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  '  and  its  true 
character  would  have  been  more  accurately 
pressed  if  he  had  omitted  the  word  '  His- 
tory '  in  his  title-page,  and  called  the  book 
simply  '  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.' Indeed,  this  is  the  running  title  of 
the  work  on  every  left-hand  page  of  it. 
Mr.  Lecky  shines  as  an  essayist  rather  than 
as  an  historian.  His  disquisitions  on  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  the  times,  on 
aristocracy,  on  marriage  and  divorce,  on  the 
influence  of  religious  sects,  on  cruelty  and 
humanity,  on  sports,  on  the  habits  of  soci- 
ety, on  the  tone  of  literature,  and  the  state 
of  the  arts,  are  the  most  finished  parts  of 
his  book,  and  those  which  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  novelty  and  amusement.  He 
I'amblcs  at  pleasure  through  these  topics, 
just  as  the  fancy  of,the  moment  leads  him, 
and  though  the  result  is  a  mosaic  picture 
rather  than  a  work  of  consummate  art,  his 
varied  reading  and  his  pleasing  style  render 
it  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cull  from  his  pages  a  cento 
of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  manners  of  our  forefathers. 
One  wonders  if  our  own  grandchildren  will 
differ  as  much  from  ourselves  as  we  evi- 
dently differ  from  our  great-grandfathers. 
We  only  hope  they  will  make  as  much  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  as 
has  been  made  by  the  last  two  generations. 
To  us  it  would  seem  preferable  to  be  trans- 
ported back  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  the 
Stuarts,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  intrigu- 
ing politicians  and  roystering  squires  who 
lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  There 
can  hardly  have  been  a  time  when  party 
spirit  was  more  senseless  or  more  fierce, 
when  the  Court  was  more  profligate,  the 
Church  more  torpid,  the  people  moi'c  igno- 
rant, and  manners  more  coarse  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  which  Lord  Ilervey  and 
Fielding  have  left  a  too  faithful  picture  to 
excite  the  disgust  of  posterity. 

We  propose,  however,  not  to  dwell  on 
these  scenes,  as  they  have  already  been  re- 
produced to  the  public  by  a  highly  compe- 
tent critic,  but  rather  to  examine  the  histor- 
ical portions  of  the  woi'k,  which  ^Vv.  Lecky 
doubtless  regards  as  the  most  important  part 
of  his  undertaking,  and  which,  though  fnig- 
mentary,  are  of  undoubted  interest. 

The  political  history  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  marked,  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  view,  by  two  great  divisions.  The 
rule  of  the  Whigs,  extending  from  the  later 
days  of  AVilliam  and  Anne,  through  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  to  the  acces- 
sion of  George  HI.  ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Tories,  extending  throughout  the  long  reign 
of  that  sovereiccn  and  his  immediate  succcs- 
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sor.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  obser- 
vation, when  the  Opposition  stumbled  casu- 
ally into  ofBce,  were  inconsiderable.  The 
fact  being  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  divi- 
sion was  really  determined  by  a  considera- 
tion of  a  higher  order.  The  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  British  crown.  The 
contest,  which  began  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  was  terminated  at  CuUoden  in 
1745.  The  one  great  question,  paramount 
to  all  others,  was  whether  the  Stuarts  should 
return,  or  whether  the  Hanoverian  settle- 
ment should  be  maintained — whether  the 
love  of  legitimacy  and  the  monarchical  the- 
ory of  government,  as  held  by  the  Tories, 
should  prevail,  or  a  system  of  government 
limited  by  Parliament  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  That  question  predominated  over 
all.  The  foundation,  as  they  called  it,  of 
Whig  principles  Avas  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  on  the  throne  ;  every 
one  of  their  political  measures  and  opinions, 
some  of  which  were  doubtless  in  themselves 
open  to  criticism  and  censure,  was  dictated 
by  the  supreme  necessity  of  resistance  to 
the  Jacobites.  By  this  test  they  must  be 
tried,  and  this  point  of  view  alone  explains 
all  the  transactions  and  policy  of  the 
time.  The  Whigs  made  Avar  on  France 
because  Louis  XIV.  had  been  the  active 
ally  of  James  II.,  and  left  nothing  undone 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Cath- 
olic line.  The  Whigs  maintained  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  especially 
in  Ireland,  because  Ireland  had  been  the 
field  on  Avhich  James  maintained  himself 
to  the  last,  and  might  look  for  his  warmest 
adherents,  who  Avere,  however,  so  effectually 
disarmed  that  it  Avas  in  Scotland,  not  in 
Ireland,  that  successive  insurrections  broke 
out.  The  Whigs  prosecuted  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  (one  of  their  least  reasonable  measures) 
because,  as  Mr.  Burke  showed  with  great 
force  in  his  *  Appeal  from  the  Ncav  to  the 
Old  Whigs, '  that  noisy  priest  had  attacked  in 
popular  language  the  very  basis  of  popular 
government  and  parliamentary  poAver.  The 
Whigs  passed  the  Septennial  Act,  by  which 
a  House  of  Commons  prolonged  its  oavu 
existence,  because  new  elections  at  that 
moment  Avould  probably  have  returned  a 
Jacobite  Parliament.  These  Avere  strong 
party  measures,  only  to  be  justified  by  their 
necessity  and  their  success.  It  is  marvellous, 
even  Avith  these  measures,  that  success  AA^as 
obtained.  For  it  deserves  to  be  remai'ked 
that  if  this  country  had  always  been  gov- 
erned by  the  voice  of  numbers  and  popular 
opinion,  several  of  the  greatest  reforms 
Avhich  have  ever  been  accomplished  in  it, 
and  those  most  favourable  to   liberty  and 


progress,  Avould  have  been  defeated.  The 
Reformation  of  the  Church  was  intensely 
unpopular — the  monasteries  were  seized  to 
glut  the  minions  of  the  Court,  the  religious 
usages  and  traditions  of  the  people  Avere 
broken,  and  the  reaction  burst  forth  Avith 
revolutionary  violence  under  Edward  VI. 
and  the  Protector  Somerset.  Queen 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  Avith  acclam- 
ations, which  were  only  silenced  by  her 
Spanish  marriage  and  the  sanguinary  big- 
otry of  her  creed.  The  recollections  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Crom- 
Avell  Avere  certainly  not  popular,  and  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  was  hailed  Avith 
rapture.  The  Church  of  England,  then 
perhaps  the  most  poAverful  institution  of 
the  country,  turned  against  James,  not  be- 
cause he  Avas  a  tyrant,  but  because  he  was 
a  Papist.  Of  AVilliam  III.,  after  all  the 
service  he  had  rendered  to  liberty  and  to 
England,  Mr.  Lecky  says,  '  Fcav  English 
sovereigns  have  ever  sunk  into  the  tomb 
less  regretted  by  the  mass  of  the  English 
nation. '  But  this  is  perhaps  an  exaggera- 
tion, for  certainly  William's  last  Parliament, 
elected  in  December  1*701,  Avas  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  policy  of  the  king.  Queen 
Anne  A\'as  herself  a  Stuart,  a  Tory,  a  friend 
of  the  High  Church  party,  though  a  Prot- 
estant and  strongly  inclined  to  bring  back 
her  brother  to  the  throne.  It  turned  upon 
the  hazard  of  a  die  that  a  second  restoration 
Avas  not  accomplished,  and  if  accomplished 
as  Bolingbroke  intended,  James  III.  Avould 
have  been  almost  as  Avell  received  as  Charles 
II.,  for  the  Church,  the  landed  interest, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  Avere  not 
only  Tory  but  Jacobite.  The  scenes  which 
followed  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
prove  on  Avhich  side  the  popular  sympathies 
lay.  It  is  therefore  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  Whigs,-  from  Somers  and  Halifax  doAvn 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Chatham,  that 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  true 
principles  of  freedom  and  parliamentary 
government,  destined  to  bear  far  greater 
and  richer  fruit  in  another  age,  against  the 
prevailing  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  Great  reforms  and  the  progress  of 
liberty  OAve  far  more  to  the  band  of  high- 
minded  and  cultiA'ated  men  Avho  look  beyond 
the  motives  and  obstacles  of  the  day,  and 
who  surmount  them,  than  to  the  impulses 
and  illusions  of  popular  poAver.  No  measure 
was  ever  more  unpopular,  especially  Avith 
the  nation  it  has  so  much  benefited,  than 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  Even 
in  more  recent  times,  concessions  to  the 
American  colonies  Avere  unpopular,  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  was  unpop- 
ular, free  trade  Avas  carried  by  the  moment- 
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ary  influence  a  o^reat  popular  leader  exerted 
in  its  favour,  but  we  sliould  be  sorry  to  rely 
on  mere  popular  support  for  the  defence  of 
the  great  truths  and  conquests  of  economi- 
cal science.  The  history  of  the  government 
of  England  by  the  Whig  party  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  derives,  therefore, 
its  main  interest  from  the  victory  they 
achieved  over  the  passions  and  interests 
which  were  leagued  against  them.  For, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  observes,  '  the  triumph  of  the 
Whig  policy,  which  was  effected  by  the 
Revolution  and  confirmed  by  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  party  which  was  naturally  the 
weakest  in  England.'  He  attributes  this 
result  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Whig 
party  had  on  its  side  an  aristocracy,  popular 
in  its  character  and  liberal  in  its  opinions, 
which  in  all  ages  had  been  the  mainstay  of 
British  freedom  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown — the  commercial  classes  whose  in- 
fluence increased  with  the  trading  and  man- 
ufacturing prosperity  of  the  great  towns — 
and  the  Nonconformists,  who  found  in  the 
Whigs  their  best  allies  against  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  the  clergy.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  quote  in  this  place  Mr.  Lecky's 
estimate  of  the  character  of  these  two  great 
parties,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
philosophical  style.  Henry  VHI.  said  long 
ago  that  the  parties  in  the  kingdom  were 
'  the  dull  '  and  '  the  rash,'  and  Lord  Rus- 
sell adopted  the  same  classification,  adding 
that  when  the  foolish  joined  the  stupid  no 
Minister  could  resist  them,  Mr.  Lecky  says 
the  same  thing  more  diffusely: — 

'  There  is  a  real  natural  history  of  parties, 
and  the  division  corresponds  roughly  to  cer- 
tain broad  distinctions  of  mind  and  character 
that  never  can  be  effaced.  The  distinctions 
between  content  and  hope,  between  caution 
and  confidence,  between  the  imagination  that 
throws  a  halo  of  reverent  association  around 
the  past  and  that  which  opens  out  brilliant 
vistas  of  improvement  in  the  future,  between 
the  mind  that  perceives  most  clearly  the  ad- 
vantages of  existing  institutions  and  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  change  and  that  which  sees 
most  keenly  the  defects  of  existing  institu- 
tions and  the  vast  additions  that  may  be  made 
to  human  well-being,  form  in  all  large  classes 
of  men  opposite  biases  whicli  find  their  ex- 
pression in  party  divisions.  The  one  side 
rests  chiefly  on  the  great  truth  that  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  good  government  is  essen- 
tial stability,  and  on  the  extreme  danger  of  a 
nation  cutting  itself  off  from  the  traditions  of 
its  past,  denuding  its  government  of  all  moral 
support,  and  perpetually  tamjjering  with  the 
main  pillars  of  the  state.  The  other  side  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  no  less  certain  truths  that 
government  is  an  organic  thing,  that  it  must 
be  capjible  of  growin<^,  expandin<j,  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  new  conditions  of  thoui^ht  or  of 


society  ;  that  it  is  subject  to  grave  diseases, 
which  can  only  be  arrested  by  a  constant 
vigilance,  and  that  its  attributes  and  func- 
tions are  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  variety 
and  extension  with  the  new  and  various  de- 
velopments of  national  life.  The  one  side  rep- 
resents the  statical,  the  other  the  dynamical, 
element  in  politics.  Each  can  claim  for  itself 
a  natural  aftinity  to  some  of  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character,  and  each,  per- 
haps, owes  quite  as  much  of  its  strength  to 
mental  and  moral  disease.  Stupidity  is  na- 
turally Tory.  The  large  classes  who  are 
blindly  wedded  to  routine,  and  are  simply  in- 
capable of  understanding  or  appreciating  new 
ideas,  or  the  exigencies  of  changed  circum- 
stances, or  the  conditions  of  a  reformed  so- 
ciety, find  their  natural  place  in  the  Tory 
ranks.  Folly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally 
Liberal.  To  this  side  belongs  the  cast  of 
mind  which,  having  no  sense  of  the  infinite 
complexity  and  interdependence  of  political 
problems,  of  the  part  Avliich  habit,  associa- 
tion, and  tradition  play  in  every  healthy  poli- 
tical organism,  and  of  the  multifarious  remote 
and  indirect  consequences  of  every  institu- 
tion, is  prepared  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
reckless  hand  to  recast  the  whole  framework 
of  the  constitution  in  the  interest  of  specula- 
tion or  experiment.  The  colossal  weight  of 
national  selfishness  gravitates  naturally  to 
Toryism.  That  party  rallies  round  its  banner 
the  great  multitude  who,  having  made  their 
position,  desire  merely  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  who  are  prepared  to  subordinate  their 
whole  policy  to  the  maintenance  of  class  pri- 
vileges, who  look  with  cold  hearts  and  apa- 
thetic minds  on  the  vast  mass  of  remediable 
misery  and  injustice  around  them,  who  have 
never  made  a  serious  effort,  or  perhaps  con- 
ceived a  serious  desire,  to  leave  the  world  in 
any  respect  a  better  place  than  they  found  it. 
Even  in  the  case  of  reforms  which  have  no 
natural  connection  with  party  politics,  and 
which,  by  diverting  attention  from  other 
changes,  would  be  eminently  beqeficial  to  the 
Tories,  that  party  is  usually  less  efficient  than 
its  rival,  because  its  leaders  are  paralysed  by 
the  atmosphere  of  selfishness  pervading  their 
ranks,  and  because  most  of  the  reforming 
and  energetic  intellects  are  ranged  among 
their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acrid 
humours  and  more  turbulent  passions  of  so- 
ciety flow  strongly  in  the  liberal  direction. 
Envy,  which  hates  every  privilege  or  dignity 
it  does  not  share,  is  intensely  democratic,  and 
disordered  ambitions  and  dishonest  adven- 
turers find  their  natural  place  in  the  party  of 
progress  and  of  change.'     (Vol.  i.  i)p.  474-5.) 

The  eighteenth  century  and  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  began  witli  war,  and  with  a 
war  of  which  William  and  the  Whigs  were 
undoubtedly  the  authors.  We  have  heard 
a  great  orator,  who  entertains  for  James  H. 
the  sentiments  of  William  Penn,  denounce 
the  policy  of  that  war  ;  and  a  Radical 
pamphleteer  of  the  present  day,  belonging 
to  the  same  school  of  politicians,  speaks  of 
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the  *  disastrous  effulgence  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies.'  Is  it  then  forgotten  or  un- 
known that  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  broke 
the  military  poAver  of  Louis  XIV. ,  and  con- 
sequently destroyed  the  mainstay  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  and  the  pernicious  ascend- 
ency which  France  had  exercised  on  behalf 
of  the  Stuarts  in  England  ?  Even  as  late  as 
1*745,  Mr.  Lecky  regards  the  Jacobite  in- 
surrection in  Scotland  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  military 
strength  of  England  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  as  opposed  to  that  of  France, 
was  an  essential  condition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
thronoi  To  us,  the  value  and  importance 
of  Marlborough's  victories  lies  not  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Spanish  succession,  but  on 
the  force  and  stability  they  gave  to  the 
settlement  of  the  British  crown.  It  is  not 
true  that  William  was  irreconcileably  bent 
on  war  with  France,  for  he  negotiated  two 
successive  treaties  of  partition  with  Louis  to 
avert  it.  Louis  repudiated  the  treaties, 
and  accepted  the  Avill  of  the  King  of  Spain 
in  favour  of  his  own  grandson  ;  but  even 
these  breaches  of  faith  failed  to  excite  the 
people  of  England  to  war.  '  It  grieves  me  to 
the  soul,'  William  wrote,  '  that  almost  every 
one  rejoices  that  France  has  preferred  the 
will  to  the  treaty. '  '  The  whole  Tory  party, ' 
says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  steadily  censured  the  in- 
terference of  England  in  the  contest.'  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed until  the  death  of  James  11.  and  the 
formal  recognition  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the 
right  of  his"  son,  the  Pretender.  But  Mr. 
Lecky  points  out  another  cause,  which  sud- 
denly turned  the  course  of  events. 

'  There  was  one  point  on  the  Continent, 
however,  which  no  patriotic  Englishman, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  could  look  upon  with 
indifference.  The  line  of  Spanish  fortresses 
which  protected  the  Netherlands  from  the 
ambition  of  France  Avas  of  vital  importance 
to  the  security  of  Holland,  and  if  Holland 
passed  into  French  hands  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  English  independence 
would  long  survive.  To  preserve  these  fort- 
resses from  French  aggrandisement  had  been 
for  generations  a  main  end  of  English  policy  ; 
during  the  last  fifty  years  torrents  of  English 
blood  had  been  shed  to  secure  them  ;  and 
with  this  object,  William  had  agreed  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  governed  them  as  the 
representative  of  the  Spanish  king,  that  they 
should  be  garrisoned  in  part  with  Dutch 
troops.  Propositions  for  the  absolute  ces- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  made,  but  for 
various  reasons  abandoned  ;  but  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Dutch  garrisons  was  of  extreme 
importance,  and  if,  as  Avas  alleged,  the  trans- 


fer of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  mean  the  subserviency 
of  Spain  to  French  policy,  it  w^as  on  this,  be- 
yond all  other  questions,  that  the  most  careful 
neutrality  should  have  been  "shown.  Lewis, 
however,  was  quite  determined  that  these 
garrisons  should  cease,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  saw  the  possibility  of  forcing  the  Dutch 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  wdll  of  Charles 
II.  With  the  assent  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties he  sent  a  French  army  into  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  occupied  the  whole  line  of  Span- 
ish fortresses  in  the  name  of  his  grandson, 
and  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace  detained  the 
Dutch  garrison  prisoners  until  Holland  had  re- 
cognised the  title  of  the  new  sovereign  to  the 
Sj)anish  throne. 

'  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  eithej* 
the  arrogance  or  the  folly  of  this  act.  The 
Tory  party,  Avhich  in  the  beginning  of  1701 
was  ascendant  in  England,  Avas  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  William  ;  the  partition  treaties  excited 
throughout  the  country  deep  and  general  dis- 
content, and  the  ardent  wish  of  the  English 
people  was  to  detach  their  country  as  far  as 
possible  from  continental  complications,  and 
to  secure  a  long  and  permanent  peace  on  the 
basis  of  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  But  it  was  impossible  that  any 
English  party,  however  hostile  to  William, 
could  see  with  indifference  the  whole  line  of 
Spanish  fortresses,  including  Luxemburg, 
Mons,  Namur,  Charleroi,  and  the  seaports  of 
Nieuport  and  Ostend,  occupied  by  the 
French,  the  whole  English  policy  of  the  last 
war  overthrown  without  a  blow,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  Philip 
immediately  employed  in  the  interests  of 
French  ambition.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  26-7.) 

The  consequence  was  that  on  September 
7,  1701,  AVilliam  concluded  the  triple  alli- 
ance of  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Loav  Coun- 
tries from  the  French,  and  of  resisting  the 
aggrandisement  of  France  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  This  alliance  Avas  signed  ten  days 
before  the  death  of  James  II.  ;  consequent- 
ly the  recognition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Louis,  aware  of  the  coalition 
just  formed  against  him,  retaliated  by  this 
note  of  defiance.  William  himself  died  six 
months  later,  on  March  8,  1702.* 

No  one  questions  the  Tory  politics  of 
Queen  Anne,  but  the  chief  glories  of  her 
reign  Avere  due  to  W^hig  ministers  and  AATiig 
alliances.  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  Avere 
certainly  very  moderate  Tories,  if  they  de- 
serve the  name,  and  they  gradually  strength- 
ened the  Whig  element  in  the  queen's  gov- 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  history  was  interrupted  by  his  death  just 
as'  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  narrative  of 
these  transactions  of  1701,  the  very  crisis  of  the 
king's  reign.  His  'account  of  William's  death 
is  a'  detached  and  posthumous  fragment. 
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ernment.  Duchess  Sarali,  wliose  influence 
surpassed  that  of  ministers,  was  a  decided 
Whig.  Sunderland,  the  son-in-law  of  Marl- 
borough, was  also  a  AVhig  ;  and  tlie  minis- 
try of  wliich  these  men  were  the  most 
distinguislied  ornaments  lasted  from  1704 
to  1710,  six  of  the  most  glorious  years  in 
the  annals  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lecky 
points  out  with  great  fairness  the  errors,  as 
we  now  judge  them,  committed  by  these 
leaders  of  the  party.  They  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  overtures  of  peace  made  in 
1706  and  again  in  1709,  when  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  desired  or  obtained  by  war 
would  have  been  conceded  to  them.  And 
of  Marlborough  it  must  be  said,  that  as  he 
had  betrayed  his  first  master,  he  was  ready 
to  betray  the  second  ;  and  had  the  Pre- 
tender shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
change  his  religion,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  ascended  the  throne.  But  Mr. 
Lecky  judges  Marlborough  with  far  more 
lenity  and  justice  than  Lord  Macaulay,  who 
was  inspired  with  a  positive  hatred  of  the 
man  by  his  treachery  and  his  avarice.  His 
military  genius  was  not  more  eminent  than 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  dealing  with  man- 
kind, by  patience,  tact,  temper,  and  self- 
command.  Even  his  avarice  was  proof 
against  the  bribes  of  France,  and,  though 
he  might  sell  a  dynasty,  he  never  sold  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Yet  he  was  not 
trusted,  and  he  was  not  popular.  Mr. 
Lecky  suggests  that  '  the  hated  memory  of 
the  Commonwealth  '  and  of  Cromwell  still 
inspired  the  nation  with  a  fear  of  military 
greatness  ;  and  that  the  possible  designs 
of  another  ambitious  general,  idolized  bv 
the  aniiy,  were  thought  to  be  not  without 
danger  to  liberty  and  to  the  crown. 

'  The  profound  horror  of  military  despot- 
ism, which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
salutary  of  English  sentiments,  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  legacy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  Marlborough,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Restoration,  men  saw  a  possi- 
ble Cromwell,  and  they  looked  forward  with 
alarm  to  the  death  of  the  queen  as  a  period 
peculiarly  propitious  to  military  ^usurpation. 
Bolingbrokc  never  represented  more  happily 
the  feelings  of  the  people  than  in  the  well- 
known  scene  at  the  first  representation  of  the 
"  Cato"  of  Addison.  Written  by  a  great 
"Whig  writer,  the  play  was  intended  to  advo- 
cate Whig  sentiments  ;  but  when  the  Whig 
audience  had  made  the  theatre  ring  with  ap- 
plause at  every  speech  on  the  evil  of  despot- 
ism and  arbitrary  principles,  the  Tory  leader 
availed  himself  of  the  jiause  between  the  acts 
to  summon  the  chief  actor,  to  present  him 
with  a  purse  of  money,  and  to  thank  him 
publicly  for  having  defended  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty so  well  against  a  i)erpetual  military  dic- 
tator.    These  considerations  help  to  explain 


the  completeness  of  the  downfall  of  Marlbor- 
ough.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  120-1.) 

Mr.  Lecky  describes  with  considerable 
minuteness  the  failure  of  the  Tory  ministry 
of  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne,  which  de- 
serves rather  to  be  called  a  conspiracy  than 
a  government,  for  it  was  a  conspiracy 
against  our  allies,  who  were  abandoned  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  a  conspiracy  against 
our  own  generals  in  the  field,  and  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  settled  succession  of  the 
crown.  But  the  ttory  has  been  told  so 
often  that  we  shall  not  repeat  it.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  Tory  leaders  who,  without 
being  Jacobites  or  l*apists,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  second  restoration,  and 
were  defeated  in  tlie  act,  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  British  throne,  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  "Whigs  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  George  I.,  he  was  enabled  to  place  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  prudent  of  British 
statesmen.  Sir  Robert  AValpole. 

One  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the  ques- 
tion of  succession  was  the  aversion  of  the 
English  people  to  foreigners  and  foreign  in- 
fluence. The  greatest  crime  of  the  Stuarts 
was  that  they  had  condescended  to  become 
tlie  pensioners  and  dependents  of  France, 
and  had  relapsed  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  greatest  drawback  in  the  Revolution 
was  that  it  had  been  accomplished  by  a 
Dutchman  at  the  head  of  a  Dutch  army. 
But  with  the  reign  of  Anne  this  foreign 
aversion  changed  sides.  She  was  a  British 
princess,  and  her  reign  was  made  glorious 
by  British  victories.  The  foreigner,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
her  destined  successor — no  representative 
of  the  splendour,  politeness,  and  munificence 
of  the  court  of  France — no  representative  of 
the  freedom  and  commercial  genius  of  Hol- 
land— but  the  offspring  of  a  German  elec- 
torate, the  most  degraded  and  contemptible 
members  of  the  monarchical  family  of  Eu- 
rope. No  wonder  that,  in  the  ears  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  England,  the  word 
'  Hanoverian  '  became  for  half  a  centurv 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  that  even  in  our 
times  the  severance  of  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  petty  court  of  Hanover  seemed  to 
give  additional  lustre  to  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria. AVe  have  heard  M.  Guizot  remark 
that  nothing  was  to  him  more  striking  in 
English  liistory,  or  more  characteristic  of 
the  political  sense  of  the  English  people,  than 
the  fact  that  they  submitted  for  forty-seven 
years  to  be  governed  by  two  dull,  ignorant, 
and  vulgar  German  princes,  for  the  sake  of 
a  constitutional  principle.  The  constitutional 
principle  saved  itself  and  saved  them  ;  for 
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if  George  I.  and  George  11.  had  been  called 
upon    or   enabled  to    take   a  more    active 
part  in  the  duties  of  government  than  they 
did — if,  for  instance,  as  some  of  the  mod- 
ern apologists  of  court  influence  would  have 
us  believe,  such  sovereigns  as  these  had  di- 
rected the  foreign  policy  of  the  country — it 
is  more  than  probable  that  their  descendants 
would  not  now  occupy  the  throne.     It  was 
mainly  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  the  con- 
tinuance and  success  of  so  clumsy  and  cor- 
rupt a  form   of  monarchy   was    due.     He 
contrived,  by  a  skilful  management  of  the 
court,  and  especially  by  the  constant  support 
of  the  queen  (who  submitted  from  a  love  of 
secret  power,  and  from  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  minister,  to  lead  a  most  tedious  and 
odious  existence),  to  hold  both  these  sover- 
eigns in  continual  check,  to  maintain  peace 
Avibile  they  desired  war,  and  to  defend  and 
govern  England  while  they   were  thinking 
of  Germany.     He   contrived,  often  by  dis- 
creditable means,  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
ency in  the   Cabinet  and  in  the   House  of 
Commons  ;  but,  however  impatient  of  op- 
position there,  his  finger  was  always  on  the 
pulse  of  the  nation,  and  he  took  care  never 
to   stretch  his  great   authority  beyond  the 
limits  of   popular  sympathy  and    support. 
Upon  the  whole.  Lord  Hervey's  '  Memoirs  ' 
and  Horace  Walpole's  '  Memoires  '  (as  he 
affectedly  called  them)  give  us  a  far  livelier 
picture  of  the  court  and  government  of  Eng- 
land during  this  period  than  we  can  extract 
from   the  .pages  of   any   critical  historian. 
There  we  have  those  '  personalities  of  his- 
tory '  which  Mr.  Lecky  repudiates,  but  which 
constitute,    after   all,    its    greatest    charm. 
Machiavelli,  who  was  not  the  less  one  of  the 
most  philosophical    of   historians,   did   not 
disdain  to  say,  '  Se  niuna  cosa  diletta  o  in- 
signa  nella  historia,  e  quella  che  particolar- 
raente  se  discrivi.'     In  these  particulars  the 
work  before  us  is  deficient,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  with  which   it  abounds,  for  facts  are 
not  incidents.     Mr.   Lecky's  comments  on 
them  bear  the  same  relation  to  these  scenes 
of  real  life  as  an  article  in  a  review  bears 
to  the  narrative   of  a  battle.     But,  not  to 
disparage  our  own  craft,  we  must  add  that 
they    always   bear    the   stamp   of   fairness, 
judgment,  and  insight  into  character.     The 
following  is  his  character  of  Walpole  : — 

'  It  is  the  fault  of  many  historians  and  the 
misfortune  of  many  statesmen  that  the  latter 
are  often  judged  almost  exclusively  by  the 
measures  they  have  passed,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  evils  they  have  averted.  In  the  case  of 
Walpole  this  mode  of  judgment  is  peculiarly 
misleading,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  great 
practical  politicians  have  usually  estimated 
him  far  more  highly  than  men  of  letters.     The 


long  period  of  his  rule  was  signalised  by  very 
few  measures  of  brilliancy  or  enduring  value. 
His  faults  both  as  a  man  and  a  statesman 
were    glaring   and   repulsive,    and   he   never 
exercised  either  the  intellectual    fascination 
that  belongs  to  a  great  orator,  or  the  moral 
fascination  that  b»longs  to  a  great  character. 
He  was  not  a  reformer,  or  a  successful  war 
minister,  or  a  profound  and  original  thinker, 
or  even  a  tactician  of  great  enterprise,  and 
yet  he  possessed  qualities  which  have  justly 
placed  him  in   the  foremost  rank  of  politi- 
cians.    Finding  England  with  a  disputed  suc- 
cession and  an  unpopular  sovereign,  with  a 
corrupt  and  factious  Parliament,  and  an  in- 
tolerant,  ignorant,    and    warlike    people,  he 
succeeded  in  giving  it  twenty  years  of  unbro- 
ken peace  and  uniform  prosperity,  in  estab- 
lishing on  an   impregnable    basis  a  dynasty 
which  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  in  render- 
ing, chiefly  by  the  force  of  his  personal  as- 
cendency, the  House  of  Commons  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  state,  in  moderating 
permanently  the  ferocity  of  political  factions 
and  the  intolerance  of  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion.    A  simple  country  squire,  with  neither 
large  fortune  nor  great  connections,  he  won 
the  highest  post  in    politics  from  rivals  of 
brilliant  talent,  and  he  maintained  himself  in 
it  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    No  English  minister  had  a  sounder 
judgment  in  emergencies  or  a  greater  skill  in 
reading  and  in  managing  men.     He  obtained 
a  complete  ascendency  over    George  I.,    al- 
though, the  king  speaking  no  English,  and 
his  minister  no  French  or  German,  their  only 
communications  were  in  bad  Latin,   and  al- 
though the  favourite  mistress  of  the  king  was 
his  enemy.     On  the  death  of  George  I.,  when 
the  other  leading  politicians  turned  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  the  mistress  of  the  new  sover- 
eign, as  the  future  source  of  political  power, 
Walpole  at  once  recognised  the  ability  and 
unobtrusive  influence  of  the  queen,  and  by 
her  friendship  he  was  soon  absolute  at  court. 
Though  George  II.  came  to  the  throne  with 
an  intense  ^prepossession    against    him,   and 
though  the  king  was  as  fond  of  war  as  his 
minister  of  peace,  he  soon  acquired  the  same 
influence  over  the  new  sovereign  as  he  had 
exercised   over    his  father.     His   chancellor. 
Lord  Macclesfield,  excited  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion,  and  at  last  an  impeachment,   by  cor- 
ruptly selling  masterships  of  Chancery  ;  but 
Walpole,  without   unfairly    abandoning   his 
colleague,  met  the  charges  against  him  witli 
such  consummate  tact  and  such  judicious  can- 
dour that  the  affair  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened   his  administration.     He  managed 
the  House  of  Commons  with  an    admirable 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  frankness,  and  his 
facility  of  access,  his  unfailing  good  humour, 
the  ease  with  which  he  threw  aside  the  cares 
of  office,  his  loud,  ringing  laugh,   and    the 
keen  zest  with  which  he  rode  to  the  hounds, 
contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  his  higher 
qualities  to  win  the  affections  of  the  country 
squires,  who  were  still  so  powerful  in  poli- 
tics.    Parliamentary  government,  under   his 
auspices,  acquired  a  definite  form  and  a  regu- 
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lar  action,  and  he  was  a  great  Parliamentary 
leader  at  the  time  when  the  art  of  Parliament- 
ary leadership  was  altogether  new. 

'  As  a  statesman  the  chief  object  of  his  pol- 
icy was  to  avoid  all  violent  concussions  of 
opinion.  lie  belonged  to  that  class  of  legis- 
lators who  recognise  fully  that  government  is 
an  organic  thing,  that  all  transitions  to  be 
safe  should  be  the  gradual  product  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  great  end  of  statesmanship 
is  to  secure  the  nation's  practical  well-being, 
and  allow  its  social  and  industrial  forces  to 
develope  unimpeded,  and  that  a  wise  minister 
will  carefully  avoid  exciting  violent  passions, 
provoking  reactions,  offending  large  classes, 
and  Cgenerating  enduring  discontents.  In 
many  periods  the  policy  of  evading  or  post- 
poning dangerous  questions  has  proved  revo- 
lutionary, or  has,  at  least,  increased  the  ele- 
ments of  agitation.  In  the  time  of  Walpole, 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  he  practised  it,  it 
was  eminently  wise.  England  was  at  this 
time  menaced  by  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties that  can  befall  a  nation — the  evil  of  a  dis- 
puted succession.  Large  classes  Avere  aliena- 
ted 'from  'the  Government.  Strong  religious 
and  political  passions  had  been  aroused 
against  it,  and  there  were  evident  signs  in 
many  quarters  of  a  disposition  to  subordinate 
national  to  dynastic  considerations.  In  an 
earlier  period  of  English  history  causes  of  this 
nature  had  deluged  England  with  blood  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  Since  the  time  of 
Walpole  very  similar  influences  have  corroded 
the  patriotism  and  divided  the  energies  of 
the  leading  nation  on  the  continent,  and  have 
led  to  the  most  crushing  catastrophe  in  its 
history.  To  the  systematic  moderation  of 
Walpole  it  is  in  a  'great  degree  due  that  the 
1  evolutionary  spirit  took  no  root  in  England, 
that  the  many  elements  of  disaffection  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  that  the  landed  gentry 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  new  dynasty.  To 
conciliate  this  class  was  a  main  branch  of  his 
policy,  and  if  this  course  was  dictated  by  his 
own  party  interests,  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
was  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.'     .... 

'  The  highest  English  interest  of  his  time 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty and  of  the  constitutional  maxims  of 
government  it  represented  ;  and  to  Walpole 
more  than  to  any  other  single  man  that  main- 
tenance was  due.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  337-333.) 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lecky  has 
confined  himself  too  mucli  to  these  gener- 
alities. For  instance,  we  look  in  vain  for  a 
particular  account  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  "Walpole,  his  Excise  Bill  ; 
for  that  we  must  turn  to  Lord  Ilervey.  In- 
deed it  must  ho  said  that  throughout  the 
work  we  remark  a  total  absence  of  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  finances  of  the  country. 
But  finance  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
strongest  point,  and  any  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  extremely  incomplete  with- 
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out  it.*  On  questions  of  taxation  and 
trade  Sir  Robert  was  far  ahead  of  his  age, 
and  tlie  principles  he  laid  down  in  the  speech 
in  which  he  introduced  the  Excise  Bill,  are 
the  same  which  Averc  advocated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  carried  into  effect  a  century 
later  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  tliis  respect  he 
was  too  far  before  his  age,  yet  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  a  proposal  so  well  meant 
and  in  truth  so  inconsiderable  as  the  Excise 
Bill  should  have  shaken  in  his  seat  such  a 
minister  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in 
1733.  The  simple  cause  of  these  commo- 
tions was  a  project  to  ease  the  land-tax  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  (it  was  then  two 
shillings),  by  turning  the  duties  on  tobacco 
and  wine,  then  payable  on  importation,  into 
inland  duties,  to  be  collected,  we  presume, 
from  the  vendors  of  these  articles.  '  Cus- 
toms,' said  Walpole,  '  are  duties  paid  by 
the  merchant  on  importation  ;  excise  du- 
ties payable  by  the  retail  trader  on  con- 
sumption. '  Walpole  calculated  that  by  this 
mode  of  collection,  although  the  duty  itself 
was  not  to  be  increased,  and  by  the  contin- 
uation of  the  salt-duty,  he  should  improve 
the  public  revenue  by  500,000/.,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  sum  raised  upon  these  articles,  and 
this  sum  was  to  go  in  abatement  of  the  land- 
tax.  The  landed  interest  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  since  the  Revolution. 
For  many  years  land  was  taxed  up  to 
four  shillings  in  the  pound.  W'alpole  there- 
fore thought  it  both  just  and  popular  to  re- 
duce the  land-tax  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  by  a  mere  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
collection  of  other  duties.  This  was  the 
whole  scheme.  Yet  it  gave  rise  to  more 
clamour  and  violence  than  any  other  act  of 
his  administration.  The  country  rang  with 
the  cry,  '  No  excise,  no  slavery,  no  wooden 
shoes  !  '  It  was  supposed  that  the  excise  ofii- 
cers  of  the  government  were  to  penetrate 
into  every  wareliouse,  and  every  branch  of 
trade,  and  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
to  be  taxed.  This  popular  outcry  may  in 
some  degree  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
excise  duties  were  first  imposed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1643,  and  afterwards  greatly 
extended  and  abused  by  the  Stuarts.  On 
the  Revolution  most  of  these  taxes  on 
articles  of  general  consumption  were  abol- 
ished, with  the  exception  (still  retained) 
of  spirits,  malt,  and  beer.  The  nation 
dreaded  a  return  to  the  old  system,  which 
was  not  yet  forgotten. 


*  The  account  of  the  Excise  Bill  in  Mr.  Ew- 
ald's  recently  published  '  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  '  is  more  detailed  than  Mr.  Lecky's, 
but  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  writer  has  not  taken  more  pains 
to  verify  his  statements. 
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Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  us  hardly  to  have  ex- 
amined this  matter  in  sufficient  detail,  or 
to  have  shown  his  usual  accuracy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  conclusion  of  it.  He  says, 
'  The  Bill  passed  by  large  majorities  through 
the  earlier  stages, '  and  that  at  the  final  stage 
Walpole's  adherents  '  without  a  dissentient 
voice  urged  him  to  persevere,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  carry  the  Bill.'  The  fact  is, 
as  related  by  Lord  Hervey,  that  '  some  of 
his  friends,  whose  timidity  passed  after- 
wards for  judgment,  advised  him  to  relin- 
quish it  ;'  by  friends,  Lord  Hervey  prob- 
ably means  himself.  But  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Stair, 
Lord  Marchmont,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Cob- 
1mm,  all  holding  civil  or  military  offices 
under  AValpole,  caballed  against  the  scheme. 
Lord  Stair  had  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
queen,  in  Avhich  she  told  him  '  My  Lord, 
you  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  the 
king's  minister,  and  to  the  king's  wife.' 
Lord  Scarborough,  certainly  not  unfriendly 
to  Walpole,  remonstrated  with  him  earn- 
estly against  the  Bill,  though  he  had  at 
first  supported  it.  At  length  Walpole  him- 
self offered  both  to  the  queen  and  to  the 
king  to  retire,  which  the  king,  who  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  refused. 
Meantime  the  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  different  stages  of  the  Bill 
steadily  declined  from  sixty-four  to  seven- 
teen votes.  After  this  division  Sir  Robert 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  was  greatly 
moved.  The  queen  exclaimed,  Avith  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  when  told  the 
numbers,  '  It  is  over  ;  we  must  give  way. ' 
The  debate  had  lasted  till  midnight,  but 
there  Avas  a  supper  of  a  dozen  friends  at  Sir 
Robert's  after  it.  At  his  OAvn  table,  and 
not  at  any  formal  meeting  of  the  party, 
Walpole  then  said,  after  the  servants  had 
Avithdrawn,  '  This  dance  it  will  no  further 
go,  and  to-morroAv  I  intend  to  sound  a 
retreat. '  On  this  text  he  preached  for  some 
time  to  this  select  band  of  his  private 
friends,  and  then  sent  them  to  bed  to  sleep 
if  they  could.  Even  the  surrender  of  the 
Bill  did  not  save  Sir  Robert  the  next  day 
from  a  personal  attack,  from  Avhat  Lord  Her- 
vey calls  the  '  mercantile  gauntlet,'  on  the 
stairs  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Horace 
Walpole  afterwards  recorded,  Avith  some 
exaggeration,  that  his  father  was  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  mob,  and  he  cer- 
tainly Avas  nearly  trampled  to  death,  Avhen 
the  strings  of  his  red  cloak  broke,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  get  to  his  coach  unhurt. 

This  occurrence,  which  Avas  one  of  the 
most  exciting  in  Sir  Robert's  life,  loses  all 
the  vivacity  of  truth  in  Mr.   Lecky 's  some- 


Avhat  frigid  account  of  it.  It  had,  more- 
over, tAvo  important  consequences.  Though 
not  vindictive,  Walpole  Avould  tolerate  no 
revolt  from  liis  supreme  authority,  and 
those  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger  Avere  punished,  AA'hatever  their 
rank,  Avith  exemplary  rigour.  Nor  was  the 
warning  lost  on  himself.  When  Pulteney 
called  the  Excise  Bill  a  Avicked  scheme, 
Walpole  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
good  one,  but  certainly  Avas  not  mad  enough 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  In  fact  he 
found  it,  as  many  another  minister  might 
do,  much  easier  to  carry  on  the  government 
Avithout  attempting  any  changes  or  innova- 
tions, than  it  is  to  carry  the  Avisest  remedial 
measures.  Under  our  Constitution,  it  de- 
mands a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  not  to 
let  things  alone  ;  and  accordingly  quieta 
non  movere  became  the  motto  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  long  reign.  Fcav  ministers  have 
done  less  to  urge  on  the  country  '  doAvn  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change  '  or  to  remedy  the 
grossest  injustices  and  abuses.  His  refusal 
to  entertain  the  just  demands  of  the  Dissen- 
ters for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Act,  after  they  had  given  a  staunch 
support  to  the  Revolution  GoA^ernment  for 
forty  years,  Avas  a  base  act  of  timidity,  and 
the  injustice  continued  for  another  century 
to  be  unredressed.  But  against  these  short- 
comings must  be  placed  the  excellence  of 
Sir  Robert's  financial  administration,  the 
firmness  Avith  Avhich  he  maintained  peace 
and  resisted  the  king's  proclivity  to  Avar, 
and  the  steady  conviction  that  the  designs 
of  the  Pretender  were,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  permanent  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  throne,  demanding  the  constant  vigi- 
lance of  the  government,  doAvn  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  1745. 

The  general  effect  of  an  ignorant,  coarse, 
and  alien  court,  served  by  a  government 
which  Mr.  Lecky  justly  describes  as  cor- 
rupt, inefficient,  and  unheroic,  although  it 
Avas  moderate,  tolerant,  economical,  and  on 
the  Avhole  free,  Avas  to  sink  the  public  spirit, 
the  genius,  the  literature,  and  the  temper 
of  the  English  nation  under  the  leaden  rule 
of  the  two  first  Georges  to  the  lowest  point 
they  have  reached  in  the  annals  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  task  of  the  historian  of 
this  period  becomes  singularly  thankless. 
BetAveen  the  reign  of  Anne,  Avith  its  victor- 
ies, its  passions,  its  ardent  controversies,  its 
political  struggles,  its  polished  literature — 
represented  by  Pope  and  Addison,  the  Avit 
of  SAvif t,  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke — and 
the  great  revival  of  England's  greatness 
and  glory  under  Chatham,  there  lies  a  tract 
of  barren  soil  to  Avhich  no  literary  art  can 
give   much    interest.     Mr.    Lecky    philoso- 
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pluses,  more  suo,  on  the  melancholy  pros- 
pect : — 

'  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  spirit  of  the  nation  should 
have  sunk  very  low.     In  the  period  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  England 
liad  been  convulsed  by  some  of  the  strongest 
l)assion3  of  which  large    bodies  of   men  are 
susceptible.     The   religious  enthusiasm   that 
accompanies  great  changes  and   conflicts   of 
dogmatic  belief,  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism 
elicited  by  a  deadly  contest  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  struggling 
■with  despotism,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  loy- 
alty struggling  with  innovation,  had  been  the 
animating  principles  of  large  bodies  of  Eng- 
lishmen.    Different  as  are  these  enthusiasms 
in  their  nature  and  their  objects,  various  as 
are  the  minds  on  which    they  operate,   and 
great  as  are  in  some  cases  the  evils  that  ac- 
company their  excess,  they  have  all  the  com- 
mon property  of  kindling  in  large  bodies  of 
men  an  heroic  self-sacrifice,  of  teaching  them 
to  subordinate  material  to  moral  ends,  and  of 
thus  raising  the  tone  of  political  life.    All  these 
enthusiasms    had    now    gradually  subsided, 
while  the  philanthropic  and  reforming  spirit, 
which  in    the    nineteenth  century  has  in   a 
great. degree  taken   their  place,   was  almost 
absolutely  unfelt.     With  a  Church  teaching 
a  cold  and  colourless  morality  and  habitually 
discouraging  every  exhibition  of  zeal,  with  a 
dynasty  accepted  as  necessary  to  the  country, 
but  essentially  foreign  in  its  origin,  its  char- 
acter, and  its  sj-mpathies,  with  a  government 
mild  and  tolerant,  indeed,   but  selfish,   cor- 
rupt, and  hostile  to  reform,  the  nation  gradu- 
ally sank  into  a  condition  of  selfish  apathy. 
In  very  few  periods  was  there  so  little  relig- 
ious zeal,  or  active  loyalty,  or  public  spirit. 
A  kindred  tone  pervaded  the  higher  branches 
of  intellect.     The  philosophy  of  Locke,   de- 
riving our  ideas  mainly  if  not  exclusively  from 
external   sources,    was   supreme    among    the 
stronger  minds.     In  literature,  in  art,  in  spec- 
ulation,    the     imagination     was     repressed  ; 
strong  passions,   elevated  motives,   and  sub- 
lime asjnrations  were  replaced  by  critical  ac- 
curacy  of    thought   and    observation,    by   a 
measured  and  fastidious  beauty  of  form,'  by 
clearness,  symmetry,  sobriety,  and  good  sense. 
We  find  this  alike  in  the  prose  of  Addison,  in 
the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hume.     The  gteatest  wit  and  the  most  origi- 
nal genius  of  the  age  was  also  the  most  in- 
tensely and  the  most  coarsely  realistic.     The 
greatest  English  painter  of  the  time  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  caricature.     The  architects 
could  see  nothing  but  barbarous  deformity  in 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  and  their  own  works 
had  touched  the  very  nadir  of  taste.     The 
long  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  failed  sig- 
nally to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  nation.     It 
involved  no  great  i)rinciple  that  could  touch 
the  deeper  chords  of  national  feeling.     It  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  subsidies.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  ill  directed,  ill  executed,  and 
unsuccessful  that  England  had  ever  waged, 
and  the  people,  who  saw  Hanoverian  influ- 


ence in  every  campaign,  looked  with  an  omin- 
ous supineness  u2)ou  its  vicissitudes.  Good 
judges  spoke  with  great  despondency  of  the 
decline  of  public  sjnrit  as  if  the  energy  of  the 
people  had  been  fatally  impaired.  Their  at- 
titude during  the  rebellion  of  174.)  was  justly 
regarded  as  extremely  alarming.  It  appeared 
as  if  all  interest  in  those  great  questions 
which  had  convulsed  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Revolution  had 
died  away— as  if  even  the  old  courage  of  the 
nation  was  extinct.  Xothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  the  language  of  contemporary 
statesmen  on  the  subject.  "I  apprehend," 
wrote  old  Horace  Waljwle  when  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  was  issued,  •■  that 
the  people  may  i)erhaps  look  on  and  cry 
'  Fight  dog  !  fight  bear  !'  if  they  do  no 
worse."  "England,"  wrote  Henry  Fox, 
"Wade  says,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  first 
comer,  and  if  you  can  tell  whether  the  6,000 
Dutch  and  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  5,000 
French  and  Sjianiards  will  be  here  first,  you 
know  our  fate."  "The  French  are  not 
come — God  Jjc  thanked  !  But  had  5,000 
landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago, 
I  verily  believe  the  entire  conquest  of  it  would 
not  have  cost  them  a  battle."  '  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
466-8.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  fill  up  this  outline  of  a 
degraded  age  by  details.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  and 
especially  gin,  became  a  national  vice, 
which  has,  alas  !  stuck  1o  us  to  this  day. 
The  fine  passage  in  Mandeville  describing 
the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  gin  from 
Holland  has  escaped  him  ;  but  he  tells  us  in 
arithmetical  language  that  the  quantity  of 
British  spirits  distilled  was  only  527,000* gal- 
lons in  1684,  but  5,394,000  gallons  in  1735. 
The  attempt  to  check  the  consumption  of 
spirits  by  immoderate  duties  only  gave  rise 
to  more  fraud  and  smuggling  ;  other  crimes 
increased  in  proportion,  and  the  people  grew 
cruel  and  inhuman.  The  streets  of  London 
were  to  the  last  degree  insecure.  Gay,  in 
his  '  Trivia, '  is  pleased  to  invoke 

'  Happy  Augusta  !  law-defended  town  ! 
Where  tjranny  ne'er  lifts  her  purple  hand, 
But  liberty  and  justice  guard  the  land.' 

But  just  before  he  warns  liis  readers — 

'  Where  Lincoln's  Inn,  wide  space,    is    rail'd 

around, 
.  Cross  not  with  venturous  step  ;    there  oft   is 

found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,   while  the  daylight 

shone, 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone  : 
That  crutch,  Avhich  late  compassion  mov'd, 

shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  liuk-man's 

cull, 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall  ; 
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In  the  mid  way  he'll  quench  the  flaming  brand, 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  the  public  streets,  where  oily  rays, 
Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,   o'erspread  the 
ways. ' 

The  '  crystal  lamp,'  it  is  true,  was  intro- 
duced into  London  under  Charles  II.,  but 
only  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  and 
then  only  till  midnight — the  rest  was  dark- 
ness or  the  link-boy.  It  was  not  till  1736 
that  a  more  efficient  system  of  lighting  was 
established,  though  still  very  imperfect,  as 
some  of  us  may  remember  when  gas  was 
not.  But  the  purple  hand  of  justice,  if  not 
of  tyranny,  lay  heavy  enough  on  miserable 
offenders.  Seventeen  persons  have  been 
known  to  be  hanged  in  London  on  a  single 
morning.  Street  robberies  and  highway 
robberies  Avere  common.  Fugitive  debtors, 
and  with  them  many  criminals,  still  found 
an  Alsatia  at  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  as 
late  as  1723.  Wrecking  was  practised  to 
an  enormous  extent  on  the  coast,  till  Pel- 
ham  made  it  a  capital  offence  ;  but  even  in 
1776  Wesley  foimd  it  in  Cornwall  as  com- 
mon as  ever.  The  state  of  the  prisons  Avas 
horrible.  In  1750  gaol  fever  raged  to  such 
an  extent  in  Newgate  that  two  judges,  the 
lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  and  several  other 
persons  caught  the  infection  at  the  Old 
Bailey  assizes  and  were  carried  off  by  it. 
The  criminal  law  Avas  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  Mr.  Lecky  produces  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  'peine  forte  et  dure 
to  compel  prisoners  to  plead  to  a  capital 
charge  was  applied  in  England  as  late  as 
1735,  and  in  Ireland,  in  1740. 

The  aversion  of  the  nation  to  standing 
armies  was  still  a  deep-rooted  tradition  of 
the  Liberal  creed,  which  Mr.  Lecky  attrib- 
Tites  to  the  hate  of  military  government 
under  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  He  for- 
gets that  other  despots  besides  Cromwell 
had  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  people 
by  standing  armies.  From  Avhatever  cause, 
the  feeling  existed  to  such  a  degree  that 
barrack-accommodation  was  wanting  for  the 
small  force  of  17,000  men  then  existing  in 
England.  The  men  were  billeted  in  public 
houses  or  lodged  in  barns  purchased  for 
that  purpose. 

The  habits  of  the  upper  classes  were 
profligate  and  immoral.  Gambling  among 
women  and  drinking  among  men  were  the 
favourite  entertainments.  The  introduction 
of  the  Italian  opera  was  denounced  even  by 
xVddison  in  the  '  Spectator,'  because  tjie 
singers  were  foreigners  and  Papists.  Mr. 
Lecky  describes  with  remarkable  elegance 
and  feeling  the  melancholy  struggles  of 
Handel  to  gain  a  livelihood,  in  spite  of 
the  patronage  of  the  king  and  queen  ;  and 


it  flatters  his  strong  Irish  sympathies  to  re- 
cord that  when  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  age  was  driven  across  St.  George's 
Channel,  the  '  Messiah  *  was  first  performed 
in  April  1742  in  Dublin.  Handel  himself 
was  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment he  received  in  Ireland  and  '  the  polite- 
ness of  this  generous  nation.'  Yet  when 
he  returned  to  London  he  was  reduced,  in 
1745,  to  a  second  bankruptcy. 

The  stage  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
degradation  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by 
the  Avits  of  the  Eestoration.  Addison's 
'  Cato  '  Avas  revived  with  applause,  Gay's 
'  Beggars'  Opera  '  with  rapture  ;  but  the 
popularity  of  both  pieces  Avas  due  to  the 
political  allusions  discovered  in  them. 
Shakespeare  sloAvly  recovered  his  hold  on 
the  stage  and  on  the  reading  public,  more 
especially  after  the  appearance  of  Garrick. 
The  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  the  '  AVin- 
ter'sTale,'  were  played  in  1741,  after  an 
interval  of  one  hundred  years  ;  '  As  You 
Like  It '  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Shakespeare. 

In  minute  but  interesting  particulars  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Lecky's  Avork  abounds,  an.d  his 
chapter  on  the  social  aspect  of  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
scarcely  less  curious,  though  someAvhat  less 
graphic,  than  Lord  Macaulay's  celebrated 
picture  of  England  in  1690.  The  general 
impression  left  upon  the  mind  Avould  be  a 
painful  one  were  it  not  for  the  reflection 
that  society  has  evolved  itself,  in  the  Dar- 
Avinian  fashion,  into  a  higher  and  better 
state  of  being. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  causes  which  most 
contributed  to  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  Avas  the  torpor  of  the  Church,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  universities,  a  low  school 
of  philosophy,  as  far  as  there  AA^as  any  phi- 
losophy at  all,  the  prcA^alence  of  deistical 
opinions,  and  the  indifference  of  the  nation 
to  all  that  can  dignify  and  elevate  the  spir- 
itual faith  of  man.  Another  writer,  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  has,  Avith  more  compla- 
cency than  Mr.  Lecky,  recently  raked 
among  the  ashes  of  the  extinct  controversies 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  found  but  little  to  rcAvard  his 
industry  in  the  study  of  Toland,  Whiston, 
and  Warburton.  We  are  rather  disposed 
to  agree  Avith  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  revis^al 
came  from  beloAV,  and  came  in  the  shape 
of  opinions  Avhich  Ave  ourselves  regard  as 
enthusiastic.  But  there  Avas  a  sacred  fire 
in  John  Wesley  and  in  Whitefield,  Avhen 
that  fire  had  gone  out  upon  the  altar. 
Methodism  rekindled  a  fervent  Christian 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  Avhich 
gradually  spread  through  the  Church  and 
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tlie  nation.  The  Puritanism  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century  was  dissociated  from  tlie  polit- 
ical animosities  it  had  excited,  and  which 
long  survived  the  Commonwealth.  A  re- 
ligious revival  began,  which  Mr.  Lecky 
ranks  in  importance  before  the  career  of  the 
elder  Pitt  and  the  victories  which  crowned 
the  reign  of  George  II. ;  and,  although  the 
forms  of  this  movement  have  often  va- 
ried, the  people  of  England  have  never  re- 
lapsed into  the  ice  of  indifference.  It  be- 
gan with  field-preaching — a  thing  uncon- 
genial to  the  decorous  habits  of  John  Wes- 
ley, who  at  first  *  would  have  thought  the 
saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not 
been  done  in  a  church. '  But  the  eloquence 
of  Whitefield  had  already  been  attended 
with  such  success  that  AVesley  followed  his 
example.  Of  Whitefield  Mr.  Lecky  says  : — 

'  He  was  filled  with  horror  and  compassion 
at  finding  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  country, 
and  in  the  immediate    neighbourhood  of    a 
great  city,  a  population  of  many  thousands, 
sunk  in  the  most  brutal  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  entirely  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of 
religion.     Moved  by  such  feelings,  he  resolv- 
ed to  address  the  colliers  in  their  own  haunts. 
The  resolution  was  a  bold  one,  for  field-preach- 
ing was  then  utterly  unknown    in  England, 
and  it  needed  no  common  courage  to  brave  all 
the  obloquy  and  derision  it  must  provoke,  and 
to  commence  the  experiment  in  the  centre  of 
a  half-savage  [population.     Whitefield,  how- 
ever, had  a  just  confidence  in  his  cause  and  in 
his  powers.     Standing  himself   upon  a  hill- 
side, he  took  for  his  text  the  first  w-ords  of 
the  sermon  wliich  w^as  spoken  from  the  Mount, 
and  he  addressed  with  his  accustomed  fire  an 
astonished  audience  of  some  200  men.     The 
fame  of  his]  eloquence  spread  far  and  wide. 
On  successive  occasions,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  even 
twenty  thousand  were  present.     It  w'as  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  winter  sun   shone    clear  and 
bright.     The  [lanes  were  filled  w^ith  the  car- 
riages of  the  more  Avealthy  citizens,   whom 
curiosity  had  drawn  from  Bristol.     The  trees 
and  hedges  were  crowded  with  humbler  lis- 
teners,  and  the  fields  were  darkened  by  a 
compact  mass.     The  voice  of  the  great  preach- 
er pealed  with  a  thrilling  power  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  that  mighty  throng.     The  pictu- 
resque  novelty  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
scene,  the  contagious  emotion  of  so  great  a 
multitude,   a  deep  sense  of  the  condition  [of 
his  hearers  and  of  the  momentous  importance 
of  the  step  he  was  taking,  gave  an  additional 
solemnity  to  his  eloquence.     His  rude  audi- 
tors w^ere  electrified.     They  stood  for  a  time 
in    wrapt    and    motionless    attention.     Soon 
tears  might   be  seen  forming   white  gutters 
down  cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal-mine. 
Then  sobs  and  groans  told  how  hard  hearts 
were    melting    at   his    words.     A    fire    was 
kindled  among  the  outcasts  of   Kingswood, 
^yhich  burnt  long  and  fiercely,  and  was  des- 
tined in  a  few  vears  to  overspread  the  land  ' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  562.') 


'  The  effect  of  this  style  of  preaching  was 
greatly  enhanced    by  an   extreme  variety  of 
gesture,  intonation,   and  manner.     Consider- 
ing the  very  small  number  of  his  ideas,  it  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  oratorical  talents 
of  "Whitefield  that  his  [sermons  ?  were  never 
charged  with  monotony.     He  frequently  in- 
terspersed the  more  serious  passages  with  an- 
ecdotes or  illustrations.     He  sometimes  even 
relieved   them  by  a  jest.     Often,  when  the 
audience  had  been  strung  to  the  highest  pitch 
of    excitement,   he  would  suddenly  make  a 
long,  solemn,  and  dramatic  pause.     He  paint- 
ed scenes  as  if  they  were  visibly  jiresent  to  his 
eye,  with  all  the  fire  and  the  animation  of  the 
most  perfect  actor.     On  one  occasion,  Avhen 
illustrating  the  peril  of  sinners,  he  described 
with  such  an  admirable  jwwer  an  old  blind 
man  deserted  by  his  dog,    tottering    feebly 
over  the  desolate  moor,  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  feel  his  way  with  his  staff,  and  gradually 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  a 
dizzy  precipice,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
final  catastrophe,  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Chesterfield  lost  all  self-possession,  and  was 
heard  audibly  exclaiming,   "Good  God!  he 
is  gone."     On  another  occasion  preaching  be- 
fore seamen  at  New  York  he  adopted  a  nauti- 
cal tone.     "  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear 
sky,    and  are   making  fine  headway  over  a 
smooth  sea  before  a  light  breeze,  and  we  shall 
soon  lose  sight  of  land .     But  what  means  this 
sudden   lowering  of  the   heavens,    and  that 
dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath  the  western 
horizon  ?      Hark !    don't  you    hear    distant 
thunder  ?    Don't  you  see  those  fiashes  of  light- 
ning ?     There  is  a  storm  gathering  !     Every 
man  to  his  duty  !     How  the  waves  arise  and 
dash  against  the  ship  !     The  air  is  dark  !  the 
temjiest  rages  !     Our  masts  are  gone  !     The 
ship   is    on    her   beam-ends!     What  next?" 
"  The  long  boat,   take  to  the  long  boat  !" 
shouted   his   excited    hearers.'     (Vol.    ii.    p. 
572.) 

Upon  the  whole,  Ave  regard  Mr.  Lecky's 
ninth  chapter,  which  he  has  thrown  to  the 
end  of  his  second  volume,  and  which  he  en- 
titles '  The  Religious  Revival,'  as  the  most 
able  portion  of  his  work.  Extravagance, 
intolerance,  and  fanaticism  are  as  little  to 
his  taste  as  they  are  to  our  own  ;  but  he 
recognises  even  in  these  aberrations  of  zeal 
something  that  merits  respect,  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  people  from  a  life  of  brutality  and 
vice,  an  awakening  not  due  to  a  preposterous 
imitation  of  ritual  observances,  or  to  the 
spread  of  sceptical  opinions,  but  to  the  prop- 
agation of  evangelical  piety. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lecky's  work  is  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  judicial  impartiality, 
and  he  takes  especial  pleasure  in  weighing 
le  pour  et  le  contre  on  every  subject  he 
touches.  But  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
second  volume  this  eulogy  in  no  way  applies. 
After  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the 
affairs    of   Scotland,    although    they   never 
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were  more  interesting  than  in  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  devotes  330 
pages  to  a  survey  of  Irish  history,  begin- 
ning with  St.  Coluraba  and  Strongbow, 
touching  on  the  Irish  rebellions  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  examining  at 
great  length  the  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  Catholic  massacres  of  1641  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689, 
and  discussing  the  whole  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland.  With  the  i;tmost  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Lecky's  patriotic  sentiments 
and  for  his  generous  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed, Ave  must  say  that  if  his  work  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century  he  has  here  run  quite 
oif  the  course,  and  all  historical  proportion 
is  lost  sight  of.  What  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted  is,  that  he  exchanges  the  charac- 
ter of  a  jcritic  and  a  judge  for  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate, and  these  chapters  are  in  fact  a  pas- 
sionate pleading  for  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Irish  character.  We  quite 
admit  that  Ireland  has  in  past  centuries  been 
treated  with  injustice  and  inhumanity  by 
England — crimes  for  which  it  has  since 
been  the  ardent  desire  of  this  country  to 
make  the  largest  atonement  in  its  power. 
But  we  are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Lecky's 
version  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  have  in  all  ages  rendered 
the  wise  government  of  the  country  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible.  Mr. 
Lecky's  object  appears  to  be  to  administer 
to  the  public  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
charges  of  Mr.  Fronde,  on  which  he  com- 
ments with  severity  in  his  notes.*  For  our- 
selves, having  a  sincere  respect  for  both 
these  eminent  writers,  and  believing  both 
of  them  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  truth  and  love  of  freedom,  we  regret  to 
see  them  so  much  at  variance.  Neither  the 
poison  nor  the  antidote  is  to  our  taste,  and 


*  In  truth,  Mr.  Lecky  should  have  addressed 
his  remonstrance,  not  so  much  to  Mr.  Froude  as 
to  David  Hume,  whose  narrative  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion of  1641  is  one  of  the  most  touching-  and 
eloquent  passages  in  English  literature,  and  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  English  readers  for 
six  generations.  Hume  and  Froude  worked 
upon  the  same  materials,  chiefly  the  history  of 
Sir  John  Temple,  based  on  the  depositions  still 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  the 
main  facts  are  not  invalidated,  though  the  num- 
bers of  the  victims  cannot  be  ascertained.  We 
think  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown  that  the  thirty-two 
folio  volumes  of  depositions  in  Trinity  College 
contain  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  and  loose 
evidence,  not  borne  out  by  the  correspondence  of 
Ormond,  Clanricarde,  and  the  Lords  Justices  ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  that  this  evidence 
was  invented  for  the  puqwse  of  depriving  the 
Irish  people  of  their  estates.  Such  an  insinua- 
tion rests  on  no  '  tolerably  certain  '  basis. 


it  is  painful  to  see  minds  of  so  much  power 
inflamed  by  the  heat  of  national  predilec- 
tions. Fortunately,  both  of  them  are  free 
from  those  sectarian  passions  which  give 
additional  acrimony  to  such  contests.  Mr. 
Lecky  is  as  little  of  a  Catholic  as  Mr. 
Froude  ;  for  although  he  thinks  that  *  Ca- 
tholicism has  contributed  much  to  the  attrac- 
tive  charm  and  to  the  sterling  excellence  of 
1  he  Irish  character, '  he  lays  it  down  more 
broadly  than  we  should  do  that  '  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  no  country  will 
ever  play  a  great  and  honourable  part  in  the 
world  if  the  policy  of  its  rulers  or  the  higher 
education  of  its  people  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Catholic  priesthood.'  But  he 
holds  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  not  only 
explain  but  justify  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
political  and  agrarian,  which  has  so  long 
characterised  her  people. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  evils 
from  which  Ireland  has  sutfered  under  Eng- 
lish ascendancy  may  be  traced  mainly  to  two 
points — the  proscription  of  the  Irish  religion 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  Irish  soil.  But 
he  goes  too  far  Avhen  he  asserts  that  the 
English  race  cared  much  more  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  race  than  for  the  sup- 
pression of  its  religion.  The  peculiar  ha- 
tred and  dread  'entertained  by  the  English 
for  the  Koman  'Catholic  Church,  was  much 
more  political  than  religious.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  the  cause  of  Spain.  In  the  earl- 
ier half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Ro- 
man Church  aimed  at  the  extermination  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  races  from  Ireland, 
and  declared  irreconcileable  war  against  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  latter  half  the  Ro- 
man Church  was  identified  Avith  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts.  James  II.  claimed  to  be 
Catholic  King  of  Ireland  after  he  had  ceased 
to  be  King  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
fought  his  last  battle  on  Irish  soil.  That 
was  a  state  of  things  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  British  monarchy 
as  established  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
To  put  an  end  to  it  the  Irish  were  again 
conquered  and  placed  under  highly  intol- 
erant and  repressive  laws,  although  the  au- 
thors of  those  laws  Avere  themselves  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  But  the  consequence  Avas, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  himself  points  out,  that  no 
further  Stuartist  movement  occurred  in  Ire- 
land, even  AAdien  Scotland  rose  in  1715  and 
1745  ;  and,  much  as  Ave  condemn  the  j^enal 
character  of  those  laws,  it  must  be  said 
that  Ireland  made  greater  progress  in  cul- 
ture betAveen  1690  and  1790  than  she  had 
done  in  any  previous  period  of  her  history. 
When  jSI.  d'xVvaux  accompanied  James  in 
his  expedition,  he  describes  a  saA-age  conn- 
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try,  ■with  scarce  a  Iiovel,  out  of  Dublin,  fit 
to  sleep  in.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Ireland  could  boast  of  a  society  as  refined 
and  cultivated  as  any  in  Europe,  thoujjjh  the 
manners  of  the  country  gentry  were  prodi- 
gal, and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was 
still  very  low. 

A  more  la.sting  evil,  for  its  consequences 
are  still  flagrant,  was  the  confiscation  of  the 
soil  by  repeated  conquests,  and  the  attempt 
to  transform  a  system  of  land-tenure  bor- 
dering on  community  of  possession  into  the 
forms  of  property  recognised  by  Jlnglish 
law.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss 
that  question  here,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  individual  property 
is  an  essential  condition  of  progress,  and 
the  maintenance  of  common  right  a  mark  of 
barbarism.  The  confiscation  of  land,  is 
a  measure  of  great  harshness,  and  some- 
times injustice,  on  the  actual  holders  of  it  ; 
but  this  injustice  loses  its  intensity  with 
each  succeeding  generation,  till  it  becomes 
impossible  to  maintain  or  show  that  any 
existing  individual  has  been  deprived  of  a 
rightful  claim  to  a  particular  portion  of  land 
or  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it.  In 
this  case  prescription  by  lapse  of  time 
effaces  both  the  injustice  and  the  remedy. 

The  settltimcnt  of  Ulster  by  James  I. 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  wisest  measures 
ever  taken  by  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland,  for  reasons  which  we  stated  fully  in 
this  Journal  some  years  ago.*  But  it  was 
in  Ulster  that  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  1641 
broke  out  with  the  greatest  violence,  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason  that  a  flourishing  and 
progressive  settlement  had  been  established 
in  that  province  by  English  and  Scottish 
immigrants,  whom  the  Irish  party  were  re- 
solved to  exterminate.  About  thirty  years 
before  that  date,  in  1610,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  inspired  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Valencia,  had  driven  the 
Moriscoes  from  the  lands  they  cultivated 
with  signal  success,  and  at  least  150,000 
'  Nuevos  Catolicos  '  of  suspected  piety  were 
robbed  of  all  they  possessed  and  tran- 
shipped to  Barbary  for  the  greater  glory  of 
the  Christian  faith,  leaving  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Spain  depopulated  and  ruined.  In 
our  own  times,  we  lament  to  say,  the  policy 
of  Russia  and  the  fanaticism  of  her  adher- 
ents has  dared  to  advocate  and  apply  the 
same  policy  of  extermination  to  the  Moslem 
landowners  and  peasantry  of  European 
Turkey.     These  appear  to  us  to  be  two  of 

*  See  Eclinburo:h  Koview,  No.  cclxiv.  Mr. 
Lock}^  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  describes 
the  settlers  in  Ulster  as  for  the  most  part  poor, 
scandalous,  or  needy  adventurers. 


the  worst  actions  in  history.  But  equallv 
bad  was  the  design  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
party  to  expel  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Ul- 
ster. "VVe  will  give  Mr.  Lecky  the  benefit 
of  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  he  describes 
its  origin. 

'  The  rebellion  was  not,  however,  due  to 
any  single  cause,  but  represented  the  accumu- 
lated wrongs  and  animosities  of  two  genera- 
tions. The  influence  of  the  ejected  jjroprie- 
tors,  who  were  wandering  impoverished 
among  the  peoiile,  or  who  returned  from  mili- 
tary service  in  Spain  ;  the  rage  of  the  septs, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  proprietary 
rights  and  outraged  in  their  most  cherished 
customs  ;  the  animosity  which  very  naturally 
had  grown  up  between  the  native  population 
and  the  alien  colonists  planted  in  their  old 
•dominions  ;  the  new  fanaticism  which  was 
rising  under  the  preaching  of  jiriests  and 
friars  ;  all  the  long  train  of  agrarian  wrongs, 
from  the  massacre  of  ^lullaghamast  to  the 
latest  inquisitions  of  Wentworth  ;  all  the 
long  succession  of  religious  wrongs,  from  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  Eliz;ji)eth  to  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Irish  College  under  Charles — all 
these  things,  together  with  the  opportunity 
caused  by  the  difficulties  of  England,  contri- 
buted to  the  result.  Behind  the  people  lay 
the  maddening  recollections  of  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth,  when  their  parents  had  been 
starved  by  thousands  to  death, when  unresist- 
ing peasants,  when  women,  when  children, 
had  been  deliberately  massacred,  and  when  no 
quarter  had  been  given  to  the  jirisoners. 
Before  them  lay  the  gloomy  and  almost  cer- 
tain prospect  of  banishment  from  the  land 
which  remained  to  them,  of  the  extirpation 
of  the  religion  which  was  fast  becoming  the 
passion  as  well  as  the  consolation  of  their 
lives,  of  the  sentence  of  death  directed  against 
any  priest  who  dared  to  pray  beside  their  bed 
of  death.  To  the  most  sober  and  unimpas- 
sioned  judgment,  these  fears  were  reasona- 
ble ;  but  the  Irish  Avere  at  this  time  as  far  as 
possible  from  sober  and  unimpassioned.  The 
air  was  hot,  feverish,  charged  with  rumours. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  safety  in  quiet,  and 
there  was  no  power  on  which  they  could  rely. 
The 'royal  authority  was  manifestly  tottering. 
Sir  William  Parsons,  the  most  active  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  leaned  strongly  towards  the 
Parliament  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious  of  the  ljind-jol)b('rs  who 
had,  during  the  last  generation,  been  tlie  curse 
of  Iceland.  He  had  been  chief  agent  in  the 
scandalous  proceedings  against  the  O'Byrnes, 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Carte, 
who  has  described  this  period  with  far  greater 
means  of  information  than  any  other  historian. 
Parsons  ardently  desired  and  purposely  stim- 
ulated rebellion  in  order  to  reap  a  new  crop 
of  confiscations.  Week  after  week,  as  the  at- 
titude of  the  English  Parliament  became 
more  hostile,  the  panic  in  Ireland  spread  and 
deepened  ;  and  as  the  shadow  of  approach- 
ing calamity  fell  darkly  over  tlie  imaginations 
of  the  people,  strange  stories  of  supernatural 
portents  were  readily  believed.     It  was  said 
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that  a  sword  bathed  in  blood  had  been  seen 
suspended  in  the  air,  that  a  Spirit  Form 
which  had  appeared  before  the  gi-eat  troubles 
of  Tyrone  was  again  stalking  abroad,  brand- 
ishing her  mighty  spear  over  the  devoted 
land.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  123-5.) 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ulster  on  the 
night  of  October  22,  1641,  the  intended  at- 
tack on  Dublin  Castle  having  been  prevented 
by  the  timely  arrest  of  More.  Mr.  Lecky 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  gentry 
of  Ireland  were  reluctantly  driven  into  it  by 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  it  never  had  the  character  of  a 
pre-arranged  massacre,  like  that  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  that  its  object  was  plunder  and 
expulsion,  not  murder  ;  that  some  traits  of 
humanity  were  shown  by  the  Irish  ;  and 
that  the  number  of  Protestants  killed  was 
not  above  4,028  ;  or,  as  the  Commissioners 
say,  '  besides  848  families  there  were  killed, 
hanged,  burned,  and  drowned  6,062,'  or 
perhaps  in  all  (^n  the  authority  of  Father 
Walshe)  about  8,000,  instead  of  the  150,- 
000,  even  300,000,  reported  by  Temple. 
Hume  considers  40,000  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate. In  the  reports  of  crimes  of  this  na- 
ture there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration, as  we  know  by  recent  experience. 
Horrible  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  in 
Paris,  we  believe  the  number  of  the  victims 
of  the  guillotine  did  not  reach  2,000.  But 
it  is  not  by  arithmetic  that  we  calculate 
guilt.  We  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Lecky 
gains  anything  by  disproving  '  a  general  and 
organised  massacre,'  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  in  the  next  page  that  '  before  the  first 
Avcek  elapsed  the  English  were  everywhere 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  their  expul- 
sion was  soon  accompanied  by  horrible  bar- 
barities. .  .  .  The  English  in  the  open 
country  were  deprived  of  all  they  possessed. 
The  season  was  unusually  inclement.  The 
Avretched  fugitives  often  found  every  door 
closed  against  them,  and  perished  in  multi- 
tudes along  the  roads,'  In  the  midst  of 
these  horrors  he  tells  us  that  the  rebels  Avere 
commanded  by  O'Reilly,  and,  as  far  as  his 
influence  extended,  he  showed  a  remarkable 
humanity  and  good  faith.  Belturbet  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  O'Reilly  took 
1,500  persons  out  of  the  town,  and  sent 
them  with  their  goods  towards  Dublin 
under  a  convoy,  which  took  care  to  plunder 
them  by  the  ■way.''  A  singular  convoy  ! 
and  a  singular  example  of  good  faith  ! 

Mr.  Lecky  contends  that  the  Irish  dis- 
played but  a  small  amount  of  religious  fana- 
ticism in  this  contest,  and  quotes  a  witness 
to  show  that  the  Irish  hatred  was  '  greater 
against  the  English  nation  than  against  their 
religion,'  and  that  '  the  Irish  sword  knew 


no  difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
heretic'  In  this  form  of  toleration  there 
is  not  much  to  boast  of.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that — 

'  In  spite  of  the  vehement  efforts  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  of  Temple,  and  of  other 
members  of  the  Puritan  party,  a  truce  was 
signed  between  the  king  and  the  confederate 
Catholics  in  September,  1643,  but  the  com- 
plete reconciliation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Loyalists  was  only  effected  by 
successive  stages  in  1646,  1648,  and  1649.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

This  really  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a 
misleading  view,  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  rebellion  of  1641.  Mr,  Lecky  has 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  to  which  he  adverts  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  Catholic  and  national  party 
in  Ireland  was  vested  in,  and  exercised  by, 
Rinuccini,  an  Italian  priest.  Papal  Legate, 
and  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  The  despatches 
of  this  personage  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  translated  by  Miss  Hutton, 
and  most  curious  documents  they  are.  It 
was  by  Rinuccini' s  orders  that  the  peace  of 
1643  between  Ormond  and  the  Catholic 
confederates  was  broken  off,  and  it  distinct- 
ly appears  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Pope's 
representative  in  Ireland,  who  was  master 
of  the  country,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  surely  an  all-important  fact  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  rebellion  of  1641  was  to  make  a 
Papal  Legate  the  supreme  ruler  of  Ireland, 
defying  alike  the  king's  representatives,  Or- 
mond and  Glamorgan,  and  the  Lords  Justices 
who  were  well-affected  to  the  English  Par- 
liament. Of  this  Mr,  Lecky  says  nothing 
at  all. 

Whether  the  atrocities  with  which  the  re- 
bellion commenced  Avere  exaggerated  or 
not,  they  Avere  believed  in  England  to  evince 
a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  against  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, then  absolute  ;  against  the  Puritan 
creed,  then  dominant  ;  and  against  the 
English  race  of  Avhich  CromAvell  became  ere 
long  the  stern  representative.  Therefore 
they  Avere  the  immediate  cause  of  the  terri- 
ble repression  inflicted  by  Cromwell  as  soon 
as  he  Avas  able  to  turn  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  CommonAvealth  against  Ireland.  Nor 
did  the  evil  stop  here  ;  the  same  policy  of 
distrust  and  dread  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  England  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
Avas  a<r2fravated  in  the  interval  by  fresh  calam- 
ities. 

The  first  act  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  Res- 
toration was  to  endeavour  by  a  compromise 
to  reconcile  the  harsh  conditions  of  the 
CroniAvellian  settlement  Avith  the  claims  of 
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the  dispossessed  landowners  —  those,  at 
least,  who  had  not  taken  up  arms  in  the 
late  Avar.  The  result  was  (after  one  abor- 
tive scheme)  the  passinn;  of  an  Act  of  Set- 
tlement by  which,  according  to  Lawrence, 
the  Protestants  possessed  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  good  land.  Mr.  Lecky  then  goes  on  : — 

'  The  downfall  of  the  old  race  was  now  all 
but  accomplished.  The  years  that  followed 
tlie  Restoration,  however,  were  years  of 
peace,  of  mild  government,  and  of  great  re- 
ligious toleration,  and  although  the  wrong 
done  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  rankled  bit- 
terly in  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  gradually  revived,  and  with  it 
some  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Government. 
But  the  Revolution  soon  came  to  cloud  the 
l">rospect.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  that  strug- 
gle the  Irish  should  have  adopted  the  cause 
of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  whose  too  ar- 
dent Catholicism  was  the  chief  cause  of  his 
deposition.  It  was  equally  inevitable  that 
they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
period  of  their  ascendency  to  endeavour  to 
overthrow^  the  land  settlement  which  had  been 
made.  James  landed  at  Kinsale  on  March 
12,  1689.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a 
proclamation  summoning  all  Irish  absentees 
upon  their  allegiance  to  return  to  assist  their 
sovereign  in  his  struggle,  and  by  another  proc- 
lamation a  Parliament  was  summoned  for  May 
7.  It  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Catholics. 
The  corporations  appear  to  have  been  much 
tampered  with  by  Tyrconnel,  and  most  of  the 
more  important  Protestant  landlords  had 
either  gone  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  or 
fled  to  England,  or  at  least  resolved  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  public  alfairs  till  the 
result  of  the  struggle  was  determined.  In 
the  Lower  House  there  are  said  to  have  been 
only  six  Protestant  members.  In  the  Upper 
House  the  Protestant  interest  was  represented 
by  from  four  to  six  bishops,  and  by  four  or 
five  temporal  peers.'     (Vol  ii.  pp.  181-2.) 

lie  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  measures 
of  what  he  calls  this  Irish  Parliament. 
They  Avere  what  might  be  expected  frorti 
such  a  body.  Mr.  Lecky  himself  can  only 
say  for  them  tliat  '  they  were  not  all  crim- 
inal.' They  proclaimed  what  they  tenned 
religious  liberty  ;  they  repealed  Poyning's 
Act  ;  they  abolished  the  payments  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  appropriated  tithes 
and  other  dues  to  the  Catholic  priests  ;  and 
they  repealed  (contrary  to  the  wish  of  James 
lumself)  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Ex- 
planation, though  Air.  Lecky  contends  that 
Lord  Macaulay  has  in  his  History  misrepre- 
sented the  effects  of  this  measure. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  to  criticise  and 
much  from  wliich  we  entirely  dissent.  In 
the  first  place  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
II.,  having  abandoned  by  flight  the  throne 


of  England,  and  this  act  having  been  de- 
clared to  be  equivalent  to  abdication  by 
the  Convention,  could  still  be  King  of  Ire- 
land. That  would  have  been  to«  recognise 
the  complete  independence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  Avhich  had  never,  like  Scot- 
land, had  a  sovereign  of  its  own,  but  had 
been  regarded  for  centuries  as  a  dependency 
of  the  crown  of  England.  James  II.  indeed, 
had  contemplated  such  a  separation,  and 
had  throughout  his  reign  thrown  every  office 
into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  in  order  to 
raise  up  a  power  opposed  to  the  I'rotestant- 
ism  of  England.  When  the  Revolution 
took  place  Tyrconnel  was  master  of  the 
country,  and  he  called  the  whole  Catholic 
population  to  arms.  But  if  James  was  not 
King  of  Ireland,  which  he  could  not  be  un- 
less the  ties  between  the  two  islands  were 
broken  for  ever,  he  was  not  a  king  at  all, 
and  consequently  had  no  authority  to  call 
a  Parliament,  and  the  acts  of  a  Parliament 
so  called  were  ah  initio  void.  Mr.  Lecky 
speaks  of  this  assembly,  convoked  by  a  de- 
throned king,  as  '  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
1689,'  and  treats  its  measures  as  if  they 
were  valid  laws  ;  in  our  eyes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  nation  at  that  time,  this 
king  was  no  king,  and  this  Parliament  no 
Parliament  at  all.  It  certainly  had  no  base 
whatever  either  in  laAV  or  tradition.  Nor  is 
our  opinion  founded  merely  on  the  con- 
struction we  put  on  +he  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament.  It  rests  on  positive  law. 
An  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  7th  Wil- 
liam III.  c.  3,  declared  all  attainders  and 
all  other  acts  made  '  in  the  late  pretended 
Parliament '  to  be  void,  '  inasmuch  as  they 
were  formed  and  designed  in  manifest  op- 
position to  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;'  and  ^whereas  [the  Parliament  of 
England  had  enacted  ih  the  first  year  of 
their  Majesties'  reign  that  '  the  said  pre- 
tended Parliament  was  not  a  Parliament, 
but  an  unlawful  and  rebellious  assembly,' 
and  that  all  its  proceedings  were  void.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  !  Lecky  seriously  discusses  the  acts  of 
such  a  body  as  if  they  were  invested  with 
full  legislative  authority. 

If  the  measures  of  this  body  could  be 
seriously  discussed,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  as  extravagant  as  they  were  imcon- 
stitutional.  We  arc  surprised  that  Mr. 
Lecky  should  have  attempted  to  palliate 
their  enormity.  He  even  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settle- 
ment and  Explanation  was  accompanied  by 
compensation  to  purchasers  of  land.  In  the 
preceding  page  (vol.  ii.  p.  183),  in  speak- 
ing of  Church  property,  he  says  :  '  The 
principle  of  compensation  was  as  yet  wholly 
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unknown. '     The  compensation  held  out  to 
these  landowners  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  certainly  no  exception  to   the   rule   he 
lays  down,  although  Mr.   Lecky  designates 
this   charge    as   '  grossly  calumnious,'   and 
maintains  that   the    Irish   Parliament  '  ad- 
mitted in  clear  and  express  terms  the  right 
of  the    purchaser    to    full    compensation.' 
What,  then,  was  the  compensation  to  be  ? 
'  The    Irish   Parliament    held     that,  as   in 
1689,  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  propri- 
etors   of    Irish    soil  were    in    actual    corre- 
spondence with  William,  and  were  therefore 
legally   guilty  of  .high  treason.     The  Irish 
legislators,  by  a  clause  of   extreme  severity, 
pronounced  the  real  estates  of  all  Irish  pro- 
prietors who  divelt  in  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms  toMch  did  not  acknowledge  King 
James,   or   who    aided,  abetted,    or   corre- 
'  sponded  with  the  rebels,  to  he  forfeited  and 
vested  in  the    Croion,  and  from  this   source 
they  proposed  to  compensate  the  purchaser 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement.'     And  Mr. 
Lecky  quotes  this  amazing  enactment  as  if 
he  thought  it  was  a  fair  settlement   of  the 
matter,    and  a  very  efficient  compensation 
for  claims  which  "he  acknowledged  to  be 
just.    Such  an  opinion  in  so  candid  a  writer 
seems  to  us  as  amazing  as  the  enactment  it- 
self ;  and,  if  these  are  the  views  of  a  most 
cultivated  and  temperate  Irish  gentleman, 
we  may   surmise  that  the  measures  of  an 
Irish   Parliament  in   the    present   century 
would  be  scarcely  more  equitable  than  they 
were  in  1689.      Such  an  act  was  in  fact  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  government 
England  had  just  established.     Ireland  de- 
creed that  England,  being  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion against  the   House  of  Stuart,  must 
submit  tothe  penal  consequences  of  confisca- 
tion and  attainder.     It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  James  himself  gave  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  repeal   of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, because  he  knew  that  it  would  destroy 
his  last  hope  of  conciliating  his  British  sub- 
jects :  but  there  is  a  passage  in  a  despatch 
of  Barillon's  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the   16th 
October,  1687,  which  demonstrates  that  it 
was  a  settled  object  of  the  king's  policy  to 
repeal  the   Act.     Tyrconnel  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  his  instruments.     The  am- 
bassador writes  : — 

*  Milord  Sunderland  m'a  dit  que  le  roy  son 
maitre  est  resolu  de  renverser  Tetablissement 
fait  des  biens  des  Irlandois  catholiques  aux 
Anglois  protestants  apre^s  le  retour  du  roy 
d'Angleterre  ;  que  cela  est  tenu  encore  fort 
secret  ;  mais  qu'ony  travaillerabientot  et  que 
les  mesures  sont  prises  pour  en  venir  a  bout. 
Le  renversement  de  cet  gtablissement  fait  en 
faveur  des  rebelles  et  des  officiers  de  Crom- 
well est  regard^  ici  comme  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
plus  important  ;  et  s'il  peut  etre  executd  sans 


opposition,  ce  sera  une  entih'e  separation  de 
VIrlande  d^avec  V Angleterre  pour  Vavenir.''  * 

We  commend  this  passage  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
attention,  for  it  places  beyond  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic  and 
Irish  feeling  was  the  total  disruption  of  all 
ties  between  the  islands  —  pure  Catholic 
Home  Rule,  with  James  II.  on  the  throne 
of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  were  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  Settlement.     They  pro- 
ceeded to  an  Act  of  Attainder,  containing 
more  than  2,000  names  of  persons  charged 
with  high  treason  against  King  James,  and 
'  aiming  '  (in  Mr.  Lecky's  words)   at  noth- 
ing less  than  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
existing  land  system  in  Ireland. '     This  Act 
he    condemns    as  tyrannical,  unjust,  and   a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment  of   1689,  though  even  here  he   says 
'  a  few  things  to  palliate  and  explain  it.' 
One  of  these  things  is  that  a  similar  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  brought  into  the  English  Par- 
liament at  the  same  time,  which  (amongst 
other  things)  declared  '  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  pretended  Parliaments  and  courts  of 
justice  now  held  in  Ireland  to  be  null  and 
void. '     But  in  fact  this  Bill  only  sought  to 
attaint   those    who,    in    Ireland   or  beyond 
seas,    adhered   to   his   Majesty's    enemies, 
namely,  to  the  deposed  sovereign.     It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  confiscation  of  land, 
except  as  regards  persons  proved  to  be  in 
arms  with  the  late  King  James,  and  after  all 
the  bill  never  became  law,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  scrupled  to  pass  it,  and  Parliament 
was  prorogued  before  the  amendments  were 
considered.       Mr.    Lecky  reproaches  Lord 
Macaulay  with  omitting  to  notice  this  in- 
cident, but  it  seems  to  us  to  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question.     When  matters  had 
reached  this  point,  no  argument  could  be  of 
any  avail  but  the  subjection  of  one  party  to 
the  other  by  force  of  arms.     The  last  cam- 
paign between   absolutism  and   Popery   on 
the  one  hand  and  freedom  and  Protestantism 
on  the  other  was  fought  on  Irish  soil. 

The  view  taken  by"  Mr.  Lecky  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  original,  for  it  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  Plowden,  who  in  a  more 
condensed  narrative  relates  the  same  facts, 
and  draws  from  them  even  stronger  conclu- 
sions. But  Plowden  Avas  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Stuart  kings.  He  maintains  that  the 
atrocities  of  1641  were  caused  by  the  Puri- 
tan party,  and  the  '  too  well-founded  appre- 
hension of  an  immediate  general  massacre 
and  extermination  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholics  ;'  that,     from    the    moment   the 


*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  Appendix  to  Part  I. 
p.  262. 
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usurped  power  of  tlie  Loiiij  Parliament  com- 
menced, resistance  to  that  power  was  loyal- 
ty, not  treason  ;  that  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
all  tliey  did  were  the  most  faithful  subjects 
of  Charles  I.,  and  that  they  took  up  arms 
in  self-defence  aj^ainst  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  Lords  Justices  ;  that  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation  were  '  a  laboured 
piece  of  insidious  and  perplexed  sophism  ;' 
that  after  the  Revolution  of  1088  the  Irish 
again  rose  to  support  the  rights  of  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  that  no  Irishman  de- 
siring that  '  the  crown  of  Ireland  should  be 
worn  by  its  hereditary  monarch  could  be 
guilty  of  treason.'  In  a  Jacobite  writer 
these  doctrines  are  perfectly  consistent.  If 
James  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  Irish 
crown,  if  Charles  I.  Avas  in  the  riglit  and  the 
Long  l*arl lament  in  the  wrong,  no  doubt  the 
subjects  who  adhered  longest  to  these  sover- 
eigns were  in  the  right  too,  and  might  be 
justified  in  the  measures  they  took.  But 
Mr.  Lecky  is  not  a  Jacobite  any  more  than 
he  is,  a  Catholic.  lie  does  not  adopt  tlie 
extreme  views  of  Plowden,  whom  indeed, 
we  think,  lie  does  not  refer  to.  His  posi- 
tion is  therefore  inconsistent  and  untenable. 
The  Irish  national  cause,  to  which  he  is 
warmly  attached,  was  identified  with  allegi- 
ance to  the  Stuarts  and  attachment  to  the 
Itoman  Church.  The  British  nation  reject- 
ed the  Stuarts  and  rejected  Popery.  There- 
fore the  Irish  national  cause  succumbed,  not 
because  it  was  Irish,  but  because  it  was  Ja- 
cobite and  liOmish.  We  leave  Mr.  Lecky, 
who  is  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  determine 
on  which  side  he  would  liave  the  balance 
incline  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  without  overthrowing  the 
barriers  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  freedom  in  government  and 
freedom  of  faith. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  has  but  little  to 
do  w  ith  the  history  of  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  we  have  l>een  reluctant 
to  follow  Mr.  Lecky  into  a  divagation  so 
vastly  out  of  keeping  Avitli  the  ostensible 
subject  of  his  work.  But  as  he  evidently 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  portion  of 
his  labour,  we  have  thought  it  due  to  him 
to  express  our  own  difference  of  opinion. 
AVhat,  we  may  ask  him,  would  the  triumph 
of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  the  absolute  domin- 
ion of  the  Iloman  Catholic  clergy,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British  landowner,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Celtic  Parliament  have 
done  to  promote  the  freedom,  wealth,  and 
culture  of  Ireland  ?  Xo  man  is  more  at- 
tached than  Mr.  Lecky  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress and  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind 


from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  bar- 
barism. AVould  that  cause  have  gained  un- 
der Stuart  princes  and  Popish  priests,  ruling 
in  defiance  of  the  liberties  England  had  so 
dearly  won  ?  No  doubt  the  liistory  of  the 
straggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  full 
of  harshness  and  severity,  sometimes  of  in- 
justice and  bad  faith  ;  but  the  severity  was 
not  unprovoked,  and  the  injustice  was  not 
all  on  one  side. 

These  considerations  liavc  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  one  important  part  of  the  policy  of 
English  statesmen  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eigliteenth  century,  namely,  the  passing 
and  maintenance  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  religion  and  the  clergy  of  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people.  In  principle  nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  mind  of 
William  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Whig 
party.  But  the  Whig  party  knew  where 
the  danger  lay.  When  Anne  mounted-the 
throne,  about  sixty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Ulster — about 
fourteen  years  since  a  pretended  Irish  Par- 
liament had  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder  and 
repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  same 
men,  the  same  passions,  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  Pretender  was  watching  his  op- 
portunity to  assert  liis  claim  to  the  throne  ; 
Louis  XIV.,  Avith  the  largest  army  and  fleet 
in  Europe,  was  in  regular  communication 
with  the  most  disaffected  portion  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions.  Mr.  Lecky  ascribes  all  the 
evils  that  afflicted  Ireland  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  Revolution  to  the  '  cor- 
rupt and  selfish  government  of  Eiigland, '  the 
commercial  policy  that  ruined  Irish  indus- 
try, the  confiscation  of  land,  tlie  abuse  of 
patronage,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him 
that  these  Avere  wrongful  and  impolitic 
measures  and  gross  abuses.  But  these  and 
almost  all  the  other  evils  from  which  Ire- 
land suffered  may  be  traced  to  the  necessity, 
or  supposed  necessity,  of  defending  the 
Protestant  succession  in  that  part  of  the 
Empire  which  was  most  notoriously  Cath- 
olic. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  foolish 
methods  of  defending  it  was  that  which 
drove  the  Irish  to  enlist  in  foreign  armies 
instead  of  serving  under  the  flag  of  King 
George. 

Meanwhile,  as  Ave  have  alix\ady  observed 
in  this  article,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
progress  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry. The  gr(»Avth  of  population  Avas  indeed 
excessive,  and  so  light  Avas  the  taxation  of 
the  country  that  for  fifty  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II.  no  additional  taxes 
Avere  imposed  in  Ireland,  except  a  fcAv  small 
duties  for  local  purposes.  Dublin  became 
the  second  city  in  the  Empire  (j)ace  my 
Lord  Provost  !).     Cork  Avas  the  resort  of 
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trade.  Belfast  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
manufacture.  And  the  picture  Mr.  Lecky 
has  drawn  at  length  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try during  this  period  is  evidently  intended 
to  contrast  with  the  darker  shadows  of  Mr. 
Froude's  history.  Unhappily  there  lurked, 
and  still  lurks,  under  these  fairer  externals 
the  curse  of  secret  associations,  purposeless 
conspiracies,  and  agrarian  crimes,  which 
seem  to  be  almost  as  incorrigible  by  toler- 
ance and  by  fair-dealing  as  they  once  were 
by  sterner  measures  of  repression  and  resist- 
ance. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  Lecky  has  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  Ireland  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  that  exclusive  patriotism  which  seeks  to 
sever  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the 
sister  island  from  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. We  too  lay  claim  to  patriotic  Irish 
sentiments  ;  we  desire  the  peace,  union,  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland  as  warmly  as  any  man 
horn  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  for  we  know  them  to  be  important 
and  essential  conditions  of  the  greatness  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  Ireland  will  flourish  in  proportion  as 
she  accepts  and  uses  our  common  liberties 
for  wise  purposes.  It  is  the  '  particularis- 
mus  '  of  Ireland,  to  use  an  expression  applied 
by  the  Germans  to  those  States  and  part- 
ies which  oppose  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
which  has  been  and  is  her  greatest  misfor- 
tune ;  for,  as  jn  the  case  of  ,our  own  Scot- 
land, a  nation  .may  preserve  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  its  national  traditions,  with- 
out placing  ^itself  in  a  position  of  obstruc- 
tion and  separation  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

With  this  reservation,  Ave  readily  express 
our  unqualified  admiration  of  the  industry 
and  good  taste  Avith  Avhich  Mr.  Lecky  has 
placed  before  his  readers  the  leading  fea- 
tures in  the  social  history  of  England  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are  in  fact  much  more  instructive  and 
interesting  than  a  barren  narrative  of  battles 
and  sieges,  or  than  the  contests  of  rival 
statesmen  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  has  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  an  historian,  though  not  all  of  them, 
and  above  all  a  thoughtfulness  and  fairness 
which  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  events  and  the  motives  of  men. 
We  shall  await  with  interest  the  continua- 
tion of  his  labours,  which  will  bring  him 
into  more  animated  and  eventful  scenes, 
and  we  trust  he  will  give  us  (as  he  is  well 
able  to  do)  a  just  and  ample  picture  of  the 
reign  of  George  III,  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  French  Revolution. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Ueber  die  Mundarten  tind 
Wandemngen  der  Zigeuner  Europa's. 
Von  Dr.  Franz  Miklosich.  Denk- 
schriften  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften.     Wien  :  1872-7. 

2.  Etude  sur  les  Tchinghiants  ou  Bohemiens 
de  V Empire  Ottoman.  Par  Alexan- 
dre G.  Paspati,  D.M.  Constantinople  : 
1870. 

3.  Zigeunerisches.  Von  G.  J.  Ascoli. 
Halle  :  1865. 

4.  Die  Einivanderung  der  Zigeuner  in  Euro- 
im.  Ein  Vortrag  von  Carl  Hopf.  Go- 
tha  :  1870. 

5.  De  V aiyparition  et  de  la  dispersion  des 
Bohemiens  en  Europe  ;  Nouvelles  Richer- 
ches^  d'c.  Par  Paul  Bataillard. 
Paris  :  1844,  1849. 

6.  Die  Zigexiner  in  ihreni  Wesen  nnd  in 
Hirer  Sprache.  Von  Dr.  jur.  Richard 
LiEBicH.      Leipzig  :  1863. 

7.  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asien. 
Von  Dr.  A.  F.   Pott.       Halle:  1844-5. 

8.  Romano  Lavo-Lil :  Word-hook  af  the 
Romany.  By  George  Borrow.  Lon- 
don :  1874. 

Late  in  the  year  1417  the  Hanseatic  towns 
on  the  Baltic  coasts  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  were  startled  out  of  their  commercial 
propriety  by  a  novel  and  fantastic  appari- 
tion. A  horde  of  swarthy  and  sinister  fig- 
ures, in  aspect  and  manners  strangely  unlike 
any  samples  of  humanity  which  had  till  then 
come  Avithin  the  range  of  the  Avorthy  burgh- 
ers' experience,  s;iddenly  appeared  before 
the  gates,  first  of  Luneburg,  then  successive- 
ly of  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Wismar,  Rostock, 
and  Stralsund.  They  were,  the  chroniclers 
inform  us,  uncouth  in  form  as  Avell  as  hide- 
ous in  complexion,  and  their  Avhole  exterior 
betokened  the  loAvest  depth  of  poverty  and 
degradation.  The  Avretchedness  of  their 
plight  Avas  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
the  bizarre  fragments  of  Oriental  finery  Avith 
which  it  Avas  sought  to  modify  or  conceal  it. 
An  ample  cloak,  draped  in  classic  fashion, 
and  striped  with  gay  colours,  which,  though 
half  obliterated  by  time  and  travel,  still  re- 
called the  fabrics  of  Tunis  or  Damascus, 
usually  disguised  the  filth  and  raggedness  of 
their  remaining  apparel.  Even  AA^hen  this 
relic  of  dignified  costume  Avas  absent,  a 
gaudy  handkerchief  or  brilliant  cockade 
never  failed  to  denote  the  grotesque  solici- 
tude of  these  singular  strangers  for  the 
adornment  of  their  unprepossessing  persons. 
The  Avomen  and  young  children  travelled  in 
rude  carts,  draAvn  by  asses  or  mules  ;  the 
men  trudged  alongside,  casting  fierce  and 
suspicious  glances  at  those  they  met  from 
underneath  their  ioAvering  broAvs  ;  the  elder 
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cliildren,  unkempt  and  half-clad,  swarmed 
in  every  direction,  calling  with  shrill  cries 
the  attention  of  the  passers-hy  to  their  un- 
common feats  of  jugglery  and  legerdemain. 

At  the  head  of  this  motley  caravan  rode 
two  principal  leaders,  followed  by  a  train  of 
minor  dignitaries.  They  were  pompously 
mounted  on  gaily-caparisoned  horses,  and  all 
the  insignia  by  which  the  baronial  rank  was 
at  that  period  distinguished  were  parodied 
ill  their  trappings  and  accoutrements.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  the  hounds 
which  their  attendants  held  in  leash  showed 
more  eagerness  to  worry  the  peaceful  in- 
mates of  the  farmyard  than  to  chase  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  forest  ;  and  their  mas- 
ters were  quickly  suspected  of  entertaining 
a  livelier  taste  for  domestic  rapine  than  for 
field-sports.  These  nondescript  chieftains 
styled  themselves  '  Dukes  of  Little  Egypt,' 
and  called  their  followers  Secanc,  a  word 
quickly  transformed  by  Teutonic  pronuncia- 
tion into  its  modern  representative,  Zigeu- 
ner.  Amongst  the  lower  orders,  however, 
the  new  arrivals  were  long  familiarly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  '  Tartars, '  Avhich,  in 
those  days  of  rough  and  ready  classification, 
was  in  Germany  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  nomad  tribes.  Nor  did  the  '  Egyptian  ' 
dukes  come  unprovided  with  credentials. 
They  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
various  towns  visited  by  them  certain  letters 
of  protection  purporting  to  have  been  given 
early  in  that  same  year  at  Lindau  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  then  plunged  deep  in 
trie  atfairs  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  imperial  safe-conduct,  having  set  forth 
that  Dukes  Michael  and  Andrew  of  Little 
Egypt,  with  their  people,  were  engaged  in 
a  seven  years'  pilgrimage,  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  bishops  in  expiation  of  the 
apostasy  of  their  forefatlners  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  commanded  that  they  should  be 
received  and  protected  by  all  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  whithersoever 
they  might  turn  their  steps.  This  singular 
document  bore  all  the  marks  of  authentici- 
ty, and,  in  deference  to  its  injunctions, 
the  '  penitents  '  were  at  first  treated  every- 
where with  respect  and  consideration.  It 
was  not  until  their  peculiar  views  on  the 
subject  of  property  came  abruptly  into  col- 
lision with  the  mater-of-fact  notions  of  the 
Ilanse  citizens,  that  the  authorities  so  far 
departed  from  their  obedience  to  the  impe- 
rial mandate  as  to  compel  several  of  the 
dusky  strangers  to  terminate  their  '  pilgrim- 
age '  prematurely  on  the  gallows. 

Forsaking  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  band 
then  sought  a  more  friendly  refuge  in  Cen- 
tral Germany  ;  but  their  depredations  in 
Meissen,   Leipzig,   and  Ilesse  caused  their 


speedy  banishment,  and  in  1418  they 
turned  their  steps  towards  Switzerland. 
They  reached  Zurich  on  August  1,  and  en- 
camped during  six  days  before  the  town, 
exciting  much  sympathy  by  their  pious  tale 
and  lamentable  appearance.  Their  popu- 
larity was  not  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stances that,  notwithstanding  their  peni- 
tential rags,  their  pockets  were  well  lined 
with  gold  pieces  ;  that  they  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  and  paid  in  ready  money 
for  what  they  consumed.  The  credulous 
citizens  believed  that  these  ample  supplies 
were  furnished  to  them  by  the  opulent  and 
considerate  relatives  whom  they  had  left 
behind  in  '  Little  Egypt  ;'  had  they  been 
better  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  his- 
tory, their  unaccountable  Avealth  would  have 
presented  itself  in  a  more  questionable  light. 
Soon  after  leaving  Ziirich  the  wanderers 
divided  their  forces.  One  detachment 
crossed  the  Botzberg,  and  by  its  sudden 
appearance  created  a  panic  amongst  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Provencal  town 
of  Sisteron,  Avho,  fearing  the  worst  from 
these  wild-looking  '  Saracens,'  fed  them 
with  a  hundred  loaves,  and  induced  them  to 
depart  forthwith.  The  main  body,  led  by 
two  dukes,  two  carls,  and  a  bevy  of  '  knights, ' 
turned  towards  Alsace,  swarmed  through 
Strasburg,  and  on  November  1  halted  under 
the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  where  they  were 
gazed  at  and  succoured  with  Avondering 
hospitality.  We  next  hear  of  them  in  Italy. 
This  was  in  1422,  Avhen  the  original  term 
of  their  chartered  vagrancy  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  when  the  short  lease  by  Avhich 
they  held  their  reputation  for  sanctity  had 
long  since  expired.  Their  leaders,  Avho 
were  evidently  not  wanting  in  astuteness, 
perceived  that,  if  their  Avaning  credit  Avas 
to  be  restored,  some  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion must  be  gone  through,  and  a  visit  to 
Rome  Avas  decided  on  as  the  surest  and  easi- 
est means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  A 
preliminary  gathering  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  Switzerland,  long  the  chosen  rendez- 
vous of  their  scattered  bands,  and  Duke 
AndreAv  was  there  appointed  to  lead  the  ad- 
venturous party,  Avhich  Avas  to  cross  the 
Alps,  reach  the  chief  city  of  Christendom, 
and  penetrate,  if  possible,  even  into  the  au- 
gust presence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  "We 
find  in  the  '  Chronicle  of  Bologna, '  printed 
by  Muratori,*  a  detailed  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  that  town,  repeated,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  most  of  the  others  favoured 
Avith. their  presence.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  On  the  11th  day  of  July  1422,  a  certain 
Duke  of  Egypt,  named  Duke  Andrew,  arrived 


Scriptorum  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xviii. 
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in  Bologna,  with  men,  women,  and  children  of 
his  nation  to  the  number  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred persons.  This  Duke  having  denied  the 
Christian  faith,  the  King  of  Hungary  con- 
qijered  his  country,  and  captured  his  person. 
Tnen  the  Duke,  having  informed  the  said 
King  of  his  desire  to  return  to  Christianity, 
was  baptised  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects, 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men. 
Those  that  persisted  in  their  apostasy  were 
put  to  death.  After  the  King  of  Hungary 
had  taken  and  'rebaptised  them,  he  ordained 
that  they  should  wander  through  the  world 
for  seven  years,  that  they  should  go  to  Rome, 
present  themselves  to  the  Pope,  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  When  they 
reached  Bologna,  their  peregrinations  had 
already  lasted  five  years,  and  more  than  half 
their  number  had  perished.  They  had  with 
them  a  decree  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  who 
was  also  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
could  rob  without  penalty  or  hindrance  wher- 
ever they  went  during  the  entire  course  of 
those  seven  years.*  On  their  arrival  in  Bo- 
logna, they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Porta 
di  Galiera,  within  as  well  as  without  the 
gate,  and  in  crowds  under  the  porticoes  ;  but 
the  Duke  lodged  in  the  Albergo  del  Be.  They 
tarried  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  many 
visited  them  because  of  the  Duke's  wife,  who, 
they  said,  was  a  sorceress,  and  could  tell  the 
future  events  as  well  as  present  circumstances 
of  each  person's  life  ;  how  many  were  their 
children,  whether  a  woman  was  good  or  bad, 
and  such  like.  With  regard  to  most  of  these 
things,  what  she  said  was  true.  And  of  those 
who  went  to  have  their  fortunes  told,  few  there 
were  who  had  not  their  purses  stolen,  or  some 
portion  of  their  garments  cut  away.  Their 
women  also  traversed  the  city  six  or  eight  to- 
gether, entering  the  houses  of  the  citizens  and 
diverting  them  Avith  idle  talk,  while  one  of 
the  party  secured  whatever  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon.  In  the  shops,  too,  they  pretend- 
ed to  buy,  but  in  fact  stole,  so  that  there  were 
great  robberies  in  Bologna.  Wherefore  an 
edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  recourse  being 
had  to  them,  imder  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
ire  and  excommunication.  They  were  amongst 
the  cleverest  thieves  that  the  world  contained. 
But  license  was  given  to  those  who  had  been 

*  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this 
incredible  concession  was  actually  contained  in 
the  imperial  patent.  The  report  of  its  existence 
was  probably  circulated  by  the  ingenious  way- 
f  arers  themselves  as  a  cover  for  their  predatory 
habits.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  parallel 
between  it  and  the  following  singular  formula 
of  oath,  which,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  was  administered  to  gypsies  in  Hungarian 
courts  of  justice.  '  As  King  Pharaoh  was  en- 
gulfed in  the  Red  Sea,  so  may  I  be  accursed 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  deepest  abyss,  if  I  do 
not  speak  the  truth  !  May  no  (h/'ft,  no  traffic, 
or  any  other  business  prosper  with  me  !  May 
my  horse  turn  into  an  ass  at  the  next  stroke'of 
his  hoof,  and  may  I  end  my  days  on  the  scaf- 
fold by  the  ministry  of  the  hangman  !' — Hopf, 
'  Die  Einwanderuug  der  Zigeuner  in  Europa,' 
p.  37. 


robbed  to  steal  in  return  from  them  up  to  the 
value  of  their  losses,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  several  men  went  together  one  night  to  a 
stable  where  some  of  their  horses  were  kept, 
and  carried  off  the  finest  one  amongst  them. 
Whereupon  the  others,  wishing  to  have  their 
horse  restored,  agreed  to  make  restitution  to 
our  people  of  a  quantity  of  goods.  Then, 
finding  they  could  rob  no  more,  they  went  on 
towards  Rome.  Be  it  noted  that  they  were 
the  most  hideous  crew  ever  seen  in  those 
parts.  They  were  lean  and  black,  and  ate 
like  pigs.  Their  women  wore  mantles  flung 
across  one  shoulder,  with  only  a  vest  under- 
neath ;  they  had  rings  in  their  ears,  and  long 
veils  on  their  heads. ' 

We  have  no  record  of  the  prooTess  of  the 
'  Egyptians  '  beyond  Forli,  where  Fra  Griro- 
lamo  commemorates  their  arrival  on  Au- 
gust Y.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  formed 
a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  habits  or 
manners  than  his  brother  chronicler  of  Bo- 
logna, describing  them  as  '  a  people  not 
over-civilised,  but  resembling  rather  savage 
and  untamed  beasts.'  He  adds  a  curious 
hint  as  to  their  origin.  '  Some  of  them,' 
he  says,  *  maintained  that  they  came  from 
India.'* 

This  statement  is  remarkable  for  its  isola- 
tion no  less  than  for  its  intrinsic  significance. 
In  this  chance  phrase  of  the  historiographer 
of  Forli  Ave  find  probably  the  sole  surviving 
vestige  of  a  genuine  Indian  tradition  brought 
Avith  them  by  the  gypsies  to  Europe  | — an 
obscure  and  neglected  testimony,  long  after- 
Avards  unexpectedly  confirmed. 

The  adventures  in  Rome  of  this  singular 
tribe  Avould  doubtless  have  made  an  interest- 
ing story  ;  but  it  has  unfortunately  remained 
imAvritten.  We  only  know  that  the  object 
of  the  expedition  Avas  by  some  means  suc- 
cessfully attained,  since  they  subsequently 
showed  all  over  Europe  a  papal  brief,  to 
every  appearance  genuine,  confirming  their 
pretensions  to  the  alms  and  compassion  of 
the  faithful.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
that  several  respectable  authorities,  includ- 
ing Muratori,  have  treated  both  imperial  and 
papal  safe-conducts  as  palpable  forgeries. 
We  cannot  share  this  view.  Of  the  bond 
fide  character  of  the  first,    it   seems  to  us 


*  '  Chronicon  Fratris  Hieronymi  de  Forlivio,' 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xix. 

\  The  conversation  reported  by  Sebastian 
Miinster  in  his  '  Cosmographia  Universalis  '  as 
having  taken  place  betAveen  himself  and  some 
gj-psies  at  Heidelberg,  has  been  misinterpreted 
in  this  sense  ;  and  a  misinterpretation,  especial- 
ly of  a  passage  occurring  in  an  obscure  and 
ponderous  volume,  once  started,  is  apt  to  gain 
authority  by  repetition,  until  nine  full  points  of 
the  law  are  in  its  favour.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
passage  in  question  proA'es  nothing  except  the 
nomads'  Homeric  ignorance  of  geography. 
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there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  the 
authenticity  of  tlie  second  follows  as  a  prob- 
able consequence.  The  Egj'ptian  fable,  it 
should  be  remembered,  did  not  outrage  the 
common  sense  of  the  fifteenth  as  it  does 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  mar- 
prinal  possibilities  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  increased  geographical  and  his- 
torical knowledge  ;  and  as  Sigismund  took 
it  on  trust  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
Hungarian  viceroy,  Nicholas  of  Gara,  so 
Martin  V.,  or  the  officials  of  his  court, 
■would  not  unnaturally  take  it  on  trust  at 
the  recommendation  of  Sigismund. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  nomad 
strangers  emerge  from  time  to  time  into  the 
twilight  of  some  obscure  contemporary 
record,  now  in  one  spot,  and  shortly  after 
at  one  far  distant — now  with  one  version  of 
their  crafty  tale  upon  their  lips,  and  again 
with  another,  according  to  the  dictation  of 
circumstances  or  the  suggestion  of  their  sub- 
tle instinct  for  deceit.  Sometimes  a  story  is 
brought  forward  which  reminds  us  of  the 
legend  of  the  AVandering  Jew — how  their 
forefathers  had  refused  hospitality  to  the 
Holy  Family  in  Egypt,  and  how,  for  this 
ancestral  crime,  they  were  condemned,  like 
Ahasuerus.  to  a  cycle  of  unrest.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  sometimes  the 
King  of  Hungar}',  who  figures  as  the  prime 
agent  in  their  misfortunes  ;  sometimes  they 
appear  as  renegade  Christians,  again  as  con- 
verted heathens  ;  but  the  inevitable  upshot 
of  these  varying  preliminaries  is  always  to 
present  an  apology  for  persistent  vagrancy, 
and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  unblushing  men- 
dicancy. Their  appearance  before  Paris  in 
the  dazzling  summer  of  1427  provided  the 
Athenians  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  with  a 
new  sensation,  and  offered  a  welcome  diver- 
sion from  the  painful  novelties  incidental  to 
an  English  occupation.  The  ubiquitous 
band  is  heard  of  three  years  later  at  Metz, 
and  again  in  1433  in  Bavaria,  after  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  dispersed  or  ab- 
sorbed. M.  Bataillard  is  probably  right  in 
attributing  to  the  rapid  peregrinations  of  a 
single  horde,  consisting  of  a  few  hundred 
individuals,  the  numerous  and  distant  mani- 
festations by  which  Western  Europe  was, 
during  those  years,  astonished  and  disquiet- 
ed. They  were  in  fact  a  scouting  partv, 
collecting  the  information  they  desired 
through  secret  channels,  with  the  tortuous 
winding  of  which  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted. While  the  main  body  halted 
tran(juilly  in  Hungary,  protected  by  the 
favour  of  the  viceroy,  the  detachment  led 
by  iHikes  Michael  and  Andrew,  Counts  Ion 
and  Panuel,  industriously  explored  the  con- 
dition of  the  countries  which  thev  coveted 


for  their  camping-ground,  and  sounded  the 
dispositions  of  the  peoples  whom  they  de- 
signed for  their  dupes. 

The  momentary  emotion  caused  by  their 
transient  presence  had  died  out,  and  the 
popular  memory  preserved  but  a  faint  trace 
of  their  earlier  visits,  when,  in  1438,  the 
great  wave  of  gypsy  immigration  broke  over 
the  West.  They  no  longer  came  came  in 
hundreds,  but  in  thousands.  They  were  no 
longer  led  by  dukes  or  counts,  but  by  a 
king,  whose  name,  ZincU,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  native  appellatives  retained  by 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
In  a  few  years,  Germany,  France,  Italv, 
and  Spain  were  overrun  with  dusky-visaged 
Orientals,  speaking  an  unknown  tongue, 
aliens  to  the  religion  and  morality  of  Chris- 
tendom, boasting  of  occult  knowledge,  and 
laying  claim  to  a  mythical  fatherland.  Like 
the  Tartars,  these  unbidden  visitors  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  travelling  invisible,  of  scat- 
tering and  assembling,  of  living  without  a 
commissariat,  of  marching  without  a  road, 
of  vanishing  at  the  note  of  danger,  and  of 
reappearing  at  the  prospect  of  booty.  Their 
progress  was  besides  facilitated  by  the  skill 
with  which  they  secured  favour  at  both  ex- 
tremes of  the  social  scale.  They  managed 
to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  princes,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  Although 
their  practices  quickly  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  they  for  a  time  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  shelter  of  a  pious 
profession.  They  demanded,  imder  feigned 
pretexts,  the  alms  of  the  clergy,  while  they 
told  the  fortunes  and  picked  the  pockets  of 
the  faithful.  While  the  gypsy  chiefs  en- 
tered into  leagues  w  ith  kings,  and  exercised 
an  independent  jurisdiction  within  the 
bounds  of  their  several  realms,  the  gvpsy 
people  silently  reinforced  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  classes,  and  noiselessly  ■  absorbed 
into  their  bosom  the  outcasts  and  the  fugi- 
tives from  civilised  society.  This  anoma- 
lous state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  The 
only  cause  for  surprise  is  that  it  diil  not  ter- 
minate sooner.  After  being  unwisely  toler- 
ated, the  gypsies  were  crnelly  persecuted 
in  almost  every  state  in  Europe  ;  but  tolera- 
tion and  persecution  alike  failed  to  mitigate 
the  evils  which  their  unwelcome  but  inevita- 
ble presence  occasioned.  Farther  on,  how- 
ever, we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  recur  to 
their  later  history  ;  we  must  now  endeavour 
to  deal  with  what  we  may  call  the  penum- 
bral  portion  of  their  annals,  before  plungin<y 
into  the  all  but  total  eclipse  which  overshad- 
ows their  primeval  condition. 

Although  the  attempt  to  trace  to  their 
source  the  obscure  impulses  of  a  barbarous 
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people  must  always  be  abundantly  liable  to 
error,  still  we  may  conjecture  with  some 
probability  that  the  death  in  1437  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  gave  the  final  fillip  to 
the  resolution,  long  cherished  in  secret  by 
his  vagrant  clients,  of  seeking  fresh  outlets 
and  penetrating  into  the  interstices  of  a 
larger  social  fabric.  The  original  source 
of  disturbance  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  ^lohammedan  conquest  of  Wallachia 
(1415),  where,  from  an  indeterminate 
epoch,  the  gypsies  had  been  settled  in  great 
numbers.  Recent  investigations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  their  arrival  in  the  East  of 
Europe  preceded  by  at  least  a  century  their 
appearance  in  the  West.  The  proofs  of  this 
fact  are  of  two  kinds — documentary  and 
linguistic — and  include  evidence  of  every 
degree  of  value,  from  doubtful  suggestion  to 
rational  certitude.  AVe  put  aside  at  the  out- 
set of  this  enquiry,  as  worse  than  useless, 
the  wild  surmises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gyp- 
sies in  which  so  many  writers  on  the  subject 
have  indulged.  One  theory  recognises  them 
as  descendants  of  the  wandering  votaries 
of  Isis  ;  another  identifies  them  with  the 
'  mixed  multitude  '  which  followed  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  According  to  one  view,  they 
fled  from  Bactria  before  the  incursions  of 
the  White  Huns  and  Afghans  ;  according 
to  another,  they  turned  westward  on  the 
fall  of  Babylon  ;  according  to  a  third,  they 
entered  Egypt  with  the  Mamelukes.  These 
are,  moreover,  but  specimens,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  favourable  that  could  be 
produced,  of  the  random  notions  which  have 
prevailed  even  amongst  thoughtful  men  on 
this  point.  We  will  not  trespass  upon  our 
readers'  time  and  patience  by  stopping  to 
expose  the  fallacies  on  which  these  loose 
conjectures  severally  rest.  Not  an  iota  of 
real  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  historical  research 
would  bec.ome  an  empty  phrase  if  such  crude 
imaginings  Avere  to  pass  current  as  rational 
hypotheses.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
absence  of  any  grounds  for  forming  a 
sounder  opinion,  surmises,  however  fanci- 
ful, might  be  excused  ;  but  now  that  a  relia- 
ble basis  for  invostigation  is  afforded  by  the 
modern  science  of  comparative  philology, 
they  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

The  first  task  of  an  enquirer  into  an  ob- 
scure subject  such  as  that  upon  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  should  be,  if  a  profitable 
issue  is  to  be  secured,  to  sift  and  classify 
the  evidence  at  his  command.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  will  not  improbably  turn 
out  to  be  purely  mythical  ;  and  this,  should 
he  be  gifted  with  the  right  use  of  reason, 
he  will  reject  unflinchingly.  A  further  por- 
tion will  perhaps  appear  entirely  reliable  ; 


and  here  again  his  course  will  be  free  from 
embarrassment.  The  real  difliculty  lies  in 
the  region  of  half-lights  and  dubious  possi- 
bilities. It  should,  however,  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  that  a  strong  case  can  afford 
to  be  understated,  Avhile  a  weak  one  gains 
nothing  by  exaggeration.  Conclusive  evi- 
dence, however  minute  in  quantity,  should 
be  studiously  separated  from  what  is  merely 
conjectural  ;  and  the  over-zealous  advocate 
who  endeavours  to  place  guesses  on  a  par 
with  demonstrations,  succeeds  only  in  dis- 
crediting the  strong  points  of  the  cause  he 
pleads,  not  in  fortifying  the  feeble.  We 
shall  strive  in  the  following  pages  to  make 
our  practice,  to  some  extent  at  least,  con- 
formable to  our  precepts  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  a  final  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem,  we  hope  at  any  rate 
to  extract  from  the  confused  and  contradic- 
tory mass  of  statements  accumulated  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  some  tolerably 
clear  indications  as  to  the  direction  in  Avhich 
that  solution  may  be  looked  for.  In  mari- 
time language,  we  can  discern  a  clear  lead 
through  the  ice-floes  into  the  open  sea,  al- 
though our  bark  has  'not  yet  entirely  freed 
itself  from  the  hampering-  masses  which  im- 
pede its  course. 

We  will  first  state  the  positive  results 
which  have  been  arrived  at,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  sev- 
eral degrees  of  credit  to  which  the  more 
doubtful  items  of  testimony  are  respectively 
entitled.  In  a  valuable  series  of  papers, 
communicated  during  a  period  of  five  years 
—from  1872  to  1877— to  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Dr.  Franz  Miklosich  ex- 
hibits a  method  of  investigation  which  fu- 
ture enquirers  cannot  do  better  than  adopt 
for  the  regulation  of  their  researches.  It  is 
not  indeed  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  use 
it  as  Dr.  Miklosich  has  done,  since  it  re- 
quires for  its  fit  manipulation  an  unusual 
amount  of  linguistic  knowledge,  and  a  still 
more  uncommon  stock  of  scientific  patience. 
But  its  conclusions,  when  legitimately  ar- 
rived at,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  cavil. 
It  is  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
gypsy  language  (which  Ave  may  more  con- 
veniently call  the  Romany),  and  consists  in 
a  careful  separation  and  classification  of  the 
heterogeneous  foreign  elements  Avith  Avhich 
that  tongue  is  in  different  countries  various- 
ly adulterated.  This  ineA'itable  corruption 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
using  it  rather  than  to  any  special  assimila- 
tive poAver  in  the  language  itself.  The  fact 
is  at  least  undeniable  that  the  gypsies  inva- 
riably borroAV  from  the  vocabulary  of  every 
nation  Avith  Avhich  they  come  into  contact, 
in  proportions  varying  Avith  the  duration  of 
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that  contact.  They  moreover,  like  other 
habitual  borrowers,  omit  to  restore  the 
goods  of  which  they  have  become  fortui- 
tously possessed,  and,  oblivious  of  previous 
ownership,  eventually  confound  their  casual 
acquisitions  with  their  proper  patrimony. 
Thus,  as  the  secret  of  their  origin  lay  envel- 
oped in  the  primitive  fabric  of  their  native 
speech,  so  we  may  find  a  clue  to  their  wan- 
derings in  the  parti-coloured  rags  and  for- 
eign patches  with  which  the  roadside  dilap- 
idations of  the  original  texture  have  been 
summarily  repaired. 

This  system,  if  judiciously  applied,  has 
the  merit  of  yielding  negative  as  well  as 
positive  results.  For  instance,  we  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  people  whose  name 
in  several  European  languages,  including 
our  own,  implies  an  Egyptian  descent,  have 
at  no  time  entered  into  collective  relations 
with  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh. 
Gypsies  are  indeed  found  in  Egypt  as  in  al- 
most every  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  but  under  the  same  conditions  as 
elsewhere.  They  are  alien  wanderers  by 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  as  they  are  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  their  dusky  tents 
are  equally  foreign  to  the  soil  when  they 
blot  the  yellow  sands  at  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  when  they  are  pitched  on  the 
greensward  beside  Melrose  or  Stonehenge. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  gypsies  had  ap- 
proached Europe  by  way  of  Egypt  some 
Coptic  admixture  would  have  penetrated 
into  their  speech.  This  not  being  the  case, 
we  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  their  route 
must  have  lain  in  a  different  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that,  of  the 
thirteen  European  dialects  of  Romany,  all 
without  exception  contain  a  well-marked 
Greek  element,  the  inference  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  body,  previous  to  their  dis- 
persion through  the  rest  of  Europe,  halted 
during  some  considerable  time  amongst  a 
Greek-speaking  population.  On  the  same 
principle,  Avhen  an  analysis  of  the  English 
gypsy  tongue  discloses  the  existence  of' 
Slav,  Magyar,  German,  and  French  ingre- 
dients, side  by  side  with  the  invariable 
Greek  constituent,  all  flung  pell-mell  into 
the  original  Indian  receptacle,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  the  gypsies  of  England 
must,  at  soi»e  stage  of  their  wanderings, 
have  lived  in  countries  where  these  various 
languages  were  severally  spoken.  By  simi- 
lar reasoning  we  arrive  at  a  corresponding 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other 
European  tribes.  We  can  even  go  one  step 
farther.  The  common  stock  of  gypsy 
speech  is  found  to  contain  a  certain  number 
of  words  unmistakeablv  Persian  and  Arme- 
nian ;  and,  guided  by  this  unerring  indica- 
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tion,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  these  myste- 
rious nomads  backwards  along  two  stages 
of  their  long  Asiatic  pilgrimage.  Thus, 
their  language  not  only  betrays  their  Indian 
origin,  but  reveals  a  sojourn  on  the  table- 
lands of  Irak  and  Anatolia,  a  prolonged  halt 
in  the  Grecian  peninsula,  and  records  the 
subsequent  intercourse  of  each  separate 
horde  with  the  diflferent  European  nations. 

Some  scanty  fragments  of  evidence  corrob- 
orative of  the  early  presence  of  this  people 
in  Eastern  Europe  have  been  extricated  by 
the  diligence  of  M.  Bataillard  and  others 
from  the  obscurity  of  mediieval  records. 
These  demand  at  our  hands  a  brief  notice. 
The  mere  coincidence  of  a  name  is  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon.  It  may  suggest,  but 
it  should  never  supersede  enquiry.  As  an 
example  of  the  misleading  laature  of  this 
kind  of  testimony,  we  may  mention  the  let- 
ter of  Ottocar  II.,  King  of  Bohemia  (July 
13,  1260),  to  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  describ- 
ing a  victory  gained  by  him  over  Bela  IV. , 
King  of  Hungary.  In  the  text  published 
by  Ludewig  the  word  Gingarorum  appears 
in  a  catalogue  of  savage  and  schismatic  tribes 
led  to  battle  on  the  Morava  by  the  Hunga- 
rian king,  and  the  inference  was  at  once 
drawn,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that 
gypsies  were  already  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury settled  in  the  Danubian  regions.  On 
further  examination,  however,  the  signifi- 
cant name  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  copyist's 
error  for  Bulgarrorum ;  and  indications 
less  problematical  had  to  be  sought  else- 
where. Nor  can  we  lay  much  stress  on  a 
charter  of  Boleslas  V.,  King  of  Poland 
(date  1256),  in  favour  of  certain  '  advencc, 
qui  inilgariter  Szalassii  vocantur.^  Now 
szalasij,  in  Polish  as  well  as  in  other  Slav 
languages  (with  unimportant  local  modifica- 
tions), signifies  '  tent  ;  '  and  the  enslaved 
gypsies  of  Wallacliia  were,  up  to  a  recent 
date  (their  emancipation  was  completed  in 
1856),  regularly  sold  by  saldssiiri — that  is, 
by  tents  or  families.  Hence  the  plausible 
conjecture  that  the  Szalassii  protected  by 
Boleslas  V.  were  no  other  than  tented  gyp- 
sies straggling  northward  from  the  Danube. 
The  clue  is  a  slight  one,  and  becomes  still 
slighter  when  we  consider  the  liability  at 
that  time  of  the  outlying  regions  of  Europe 
to  incursions  from  stray  bodies  of  Tartars 
and  other  nomads.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
altogether  to  be  neglected." 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  "gypsies 
in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe 
during  the  following  century  is  of  a  differ- 
ent and  far  more  satisfactory  character. 
"We  have  first  a  passage  in  the  *  Itinerary  ' 
of  Simeon  Simeonis,  an  Irish  monk  of  the 
Minorite  order,  in  which  he  describes  the 
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habits  of  a  singular  tribe  encountered  by 
liim  in  the  island  of  Crete  in  1322. 

'  We  there  saw, '  he  says,  '  a  people  living 
outside  the  city  (of  Candia),  who  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  rite,  and  declare  them- 
selves of  the  race  of  Ham.  They  rarely  or 
never  abide  in  one  place  longer  than  thirty 
days  ;  but,  as  if  accursed  of  Heaven,  wander, 
fugitive  and  dispersed,  from  cavern  to  cavern, 
or  shift  from  one  field  to  another  their  little 
tents,  which,  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  are  low, 
black,  and  oblong.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell 
in  common  with  them,  the  spots  they  inhabit 
becoming,  after  the  above-named  space,  full 
of  filth  and  vermin. ' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
people  whose  mode  of  life  is  here  delineated 
were  in  point  of  fact  a  tribe  of  gypsies,  and 
we  see  no  objection  to  giving  in  our  adhe- 
sion to  this  view.  Their  adoption  of  the 
Greek  form  of  worship  is  completely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  universal  gypsy  custom 
of  everywhere  conforming  outwardly  to  the 
predominant  local  religion. 

We  next  encounter  them  in  Corfu  :  prob- 
ably, before  1346,  since  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  them  to  be  indicated  under 
the  name  of  '  homines  vageniti  '  in  a  docu- 
ment emanating  from  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Valois,  who  died  in  that  year  ;  certainly, 
about  1370,  when  they  Avere  settled  upon  a 
fief  recognised  as  the  fe^idum  Acinganorum 
by  the  Venetians,  who,  in  1386,  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Valois  in  the 
island.  This  fief  continued  to  subsist,  un- 
der the  lordship  of  the  Barons  de  Abitabulo 
and  of  the  House  of  Prosalendi,  down  to 
the  abolition  of  feudalism  in  Corfu  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  There 
remain  to  be  noted  two  imj^ortant  pieces  of 
evidence  relating  to  this  period.  The  first 
is  contained  in  a  charter  of  Mircea  I.,  Wai- 
wode  of  AVallachia,  dated  1387,  renewing  a 
grant  of  forty  '  tents  '  of  gypsies,  made  by 
his  uncle  Ladislaus  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Anthony  at  Vodici.  Ladislaus  began  to 
reign  in  1369.  The  second  consists  in  the 
confirmation  accorded  in  1398  by  the  Vene- 
tian governor  of  Nauplion  of  the  privileges 
extended  by  his  predecessors  to  the  Acin- 
gani  dwelling  in  that  district.  Thus  we  find 
gypsies  wandering  through  Crete  in  1322, 
settled  in  Corfu  from  1346,  enslaved  in 
Wallachia  about  1370,  protected  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus before '1398.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  their  arrival  in  those 
countries  was  a  recent  one.  Un  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  as  a  familiar  and  well- 
established  part  of  the  population,  whose 
presence  excited  no  surprise,  and  whose 
origin  stirred  no  curiosity. 

So  far  our  course  has  been  attended  by  no 


serious  difficulty  ;  but  we  confess  that  it  re- 
quires some  courage  to  plunge  into  the  dark 
places  beyond,  which,  although  they  invite 
us  with  the  mystery  they  conceal,  repel  us 
by  the  confusion  we  discover  in  them. 
Some  twilight  glimmerings  of  probable 
truth,  however,  we  can  discern,  guided  by 
Avhich  we  may  hope  that  our  researches  will 
not  prove  wholly  fruitless.  Common  pru- 
dence would  suggest  that  we  should  tread 
cautiously  where  the  footing  is  uncertain, 
and  the  most  ordinary  experience  teaches 
us  that  if  we  would  read  by  the  light  of  a 
tallow  candle,  we  must  bring  our  pages 
closer  to  its  blurred  ray  than  would  be  nec- 
essary if  it  possessed  the  illuminating  power 
of  a  Drummond  light  or  an  electric  lamp. 
Nevertheless,  writers  are  found  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  who  seem  to  think 
that  paucity  of  data  can  be  compensated  by 
fertility  of  invention,  and  that  critical  acu- 
men may,  on  occasions  of  difiiculty,  be  su- 
perseded by  extravagant  imagination.  It  is 
thus  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  fall  head- 
long into  those  pitfalls  and  quagmires  to- 
wards which  a  will-o'-the-wisp  fancy  beck- 
ons all  who  strive  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  prosaic  guidance  of  logical  reason- 
ing. We,  therefore,  warned  by  their  ex- 
ample, while  following  carefully  the  scanty 
indications  tending  towards  a  rational  con- 
clusion, and  pointing  out,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  the  line  of  proof  by  which  the 
soundness  of  that  conclusion  may  hereafter 
be  verified,  can  make  small  account  of  his- 
torical guesses,  precariously  supported  by 
etymological  conjectures. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  gypsies 
is,  in  the  main,  a  philological  one,  although 
other  kinds  of  e\-idence  are  also  of  consid- 
erable importance  for  its  solution.  But, 
while  the  case  may  be  tried  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  court  of  historical  enquiry, 
the  final  appeal  undoubtedly  lies  at  the 
bar  of  linguistic  science.  The  fundamental 
Romany  idiom,  when  stripped  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous foreign  overgrowths  which,  in 
different  countries,  variously  conceal  its  true 
form,  is  found,  notwithstanding  its  present 
degraded  condition,  to  belong  by  hereditary 
right  to  a  highly  aristocratic  family  of  lan- 
guages. The  pedigree  of  this  Plantagenet  in 
rags  is  decipherable  in  the  complex  gramma- 
tical structure  and  elaborate  phonetic  system 
inherited,  at  least  collaterally,  from  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  Aryan  tongues. 
Romany  stands  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Sanskrit  as  the  living  languages  of 
Northern  India,  and  is,  in  every  respect, 
strictly  co-ordinate  with  them.  The  an- 
alogy is  indeed  so  close,  that  it  has  been 
ranked  as  an  eighth  beside  the  seven  repre- 
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sentative  forms  of  speech  selected  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Beames*  as  the  most  widely  diffused  and 
characteristic  among  the  numerous  Aryan 
dialects  spoken  south  of  the  Himalayas.  It 
is  tlien  certain,  not  only  that  they  sprang  from 
the  same  source,  but  that  they  were  devel- 
oped under  the  same  conditions  and  in  one 
common  home,  which  can  have  been  no  other 
than  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  This 
being  clearly  established  as  the  starting-point 
of  our  investigation,  the  questions  at  issue 
regarding  gypsy  origin  practically  resolve 
themselves  into  these  two.  At  wliat  period 
did  they  set  out  on  tlicir  western  pilgrimage  ? 
and  from  what  tribal  stock  did  they  imme- 
diately spring  ? 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  first  of  these  points  would 
naturally  fall  within  the  competence  of  the 
young  and  enterprising  science  of  compara- 
tive philology.  But  first  the  means  should 
be  at  hand  of  following  with  some  accuracy 
the  historical  development  of  at  least  one  of 
the  languages  to  be  compared.  These  means 
are  in  the  present  instance  unfortunately 
denied  to  us.  There  is  a  portentous  gap 
in  our  acquaintance  with  Indian  tongues  be- 
tween the  disappearance  of  the  Prakrits,  or 
intermediate  idioms,  about  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  and  the  emergence  with  the  poet 
Chand,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  mod- 
ern analytical  dialects.  In  the  interval  a 
radical  change  had  taken  place.  Phonetic 
decay  had  worn  down  the  Old-Indian  case- 
suffixes  until  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  ser- 
vice, and  dialectic  regeneration  had  stepped 
in  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  expedients 
of  its  own  choosing.  Now  Romany  agrees 
with  the  New-Indian  languages,  not  only  in 
the  general  principle  of  their  inflection,  but 
also  in  the  particular  means  employed  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  its  separation  from  the 
parent  stock  occurred  subsequently  to  the 
formation  of  those  languages.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  data  are  wanting  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  fix  this  period 
definitively.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Miklosich, 
after  careful  consideration,  believed  himself 
able  to  indicate  approximately  the  year  1000 
A.D.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  gypsies.  It  is  true  that  out  of  regard 
(as  Ave  think,  a  mistaken  regard)  to  the  sup- 
posed exigencies  of  a  later  theory,  he  was 
subsequently  induced  to  modify  this  view  ; 
but  a  liesitating  after-thought  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  in  any  way  invalidating  his 
original  and  unbiassed  judgment. 

*  Hindi,  Marathi,  Bengali,  Sindhi,  Panjabi, 
Guiarati,  and  Ori^a.  A  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Indian  Lauguafres.     London  :  1873. 


The  question  as  to  the  parentage  of  the 
tribe  wliose  antecedents  we  have  proposed  to 
'  ourselves  to   study,    demands    a    somewhat 
more  detailed  examination.      Conjecture  in 
this  field  has  been  so  rife,  and  reliable  infor- 
mation remains  so  scarce,  that  we  must  or- 
der our  course  with  caution  if  we  would  our- 
selves escape  the  reproach  of  hasty  theoris- 
ing, which    we    liave   addressed  to   others. 
Moreover,  while  we  endeavour  on  one  side 
to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  rash  credulity, 
we  run  the  risk  of  being  engulfed,  on  the 
other,   by   the   Charybdis  of  unwise   scepti- 
cism ;  for  our  prospect  of  attaining  a  satis- 
factory result  would  be  no  less  impaired  by 
indiscriminate  rejection  than  by  inconsider- 
ate  admission.     The  difficulty  of  this   sub- 
ject consists  not  so  much  in  the  paucity  of 
materials,  as  in  the  abundance  of  contradic- 
tory surmises,  with  which  the  few  grains  of 
ascertainable  fact  have  been  enveloped  and 
concealed  by  the  prolific  ingenuity  of  specu- 
lators.    Our  object,  tlien,  must  be  to  rescue 
these  facts  as  far  as  possible  from  such  an 
unsatisfactory  position,  to  divert  from  them 
the  false  lights  of  preconception,  and  to  set 
them  in  the  places  which  their  different  val- 
ues and  varying  import  entitle  them  to  occu- 
py.    We   do  not  forget,  in  the   meantime, 
that  an  hypothesis,  if  constructed  w  ith  dis- 
cretion and  propounded  with  sobriety,  is  an 
invaluable   implement  for  the   discovery   of 
truth.     We   shall   not,  then,  while  carefully 
discriminating    what  ;  is    merely   conjectural 
from   what  is    already  securely  established, 
refrain  from  pointing  out  the  direction  to- 
wards which  it  seems  to  us  '^that  many  sepa- 
rate lines  of  evidence  converge.     We  do  so 
with  the  greater  confidence,  that  the  growing 
resources   of    linguistic    science   afford    the 
means  of  testing  the  theory  we  are  about  to 
suggest,  and  we  are  thus  encouraged  to  hope 
that  this  obscure  problem  may  at  length  re- 
ceive a  triumphant  solution  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  eminent  Orientalists  whose  at- 
tention has  already  been  attracted  towards  it. 
Professor  Pott,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Fleischer   of    Leipzig,   first   drew  attention, 
in  the  '  Zeitschrift   der    deutschcn  morgen- 
landischen    Gesellschaft '   for   1849,  to   the 
remarkable  bearing    of    some    passages   ex- 
tracted  from    mediicval   Persian  writers  on 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  gypsies. 
This   eminent    author,    like  most  of    those 
whom  we  have  chosen  as  our  special  authori- 
ties, being  solicitous  rather  for  the  accumu- 
lation  of   facts  than    for    the    evolution   of 
ideas,  left  it  to  M.  Bataillard  to  construct  a 
formal  hypothesis  on  the  basis  he  had  indi- 
cated.     The  theory,   however,  found  little 
favour,  and  liad  been  in  great  measure  su- 
perseded, in  the  regard  even  of  its  first  ad- 
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vocate,  by  other  views,  when  Professor  de 
Goeje,  of  Leyden,  once  more,  in  1875, 
directed  notice  to  it.  We  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  set  this  idea  in  a  light  which 
may  tend  to  give  it  a  more  plausible  as- 
pect, as  well  as  a  more  definite  outline. 

In  the  great  Persian  epic,  the  '  Shah- 
nameh,'  or  '  Book  of  Kings,'  Firdusi  re- 
lates an  historical  tradition  to  the  following 
effect.  About  the  year  420  a.d.,  Behram- 
GAr,  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty,  finding  that  his  poorer 
subjects  languished  for  lack  of  recreation, 
bethought  himself  of  some  means  by  which 
to  divert  their  spirits  amid  the  oppressive 
cares  of  a  laborious  life.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  an  fembassy  to  Shankal,  King  of 
Canoj  and  Maharajah  of  India,  with  whom 
he  had  entered  into  a  strict  bond  of  amity, 
requesting  him  to  select  from  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  transmit  to  the  dominions  of  his 
Persian  ally,  such  persons  as  could,  by  their 
arts,  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  existence, 
and  lend  a  charm  to  the  monotony  of  toil. 
The  result  w^as  the  importation  of  twelve 
thousand  minstrels,  male  and  female,  to 
whom  the  king  assigned  certain  lands,  as 
well  as  an  ample  supply  of  corn  and  cattle, 
to  the  end  that,  living  independently,  they 
might  provide  his  people  with  gratuitous 
amusement.  But  at  the  end  of  one  year 
they  were  found  to  have  neglected  agricul- 
tural operations,  to  have  wasted  their  seed- 
corn,  and  to  be  thus  destitute  of  all  means 
of  subsistence.  Then  Behram-Glir,  being 
angry,  commanded  them  to  take  their  asses 
and  instruments,  and  roam  through  the 
country,  earning  a  livelihood  by  their  songs. 
The  poet  concludes  as  follows  : — '  The  Ltiry, 
agreeably  to  this  mandate,  now  wander  about 
the  world  in  search  of  employment,  associ- 
ating with  dogs  and  wolves,  and  thieving  on 
the  road  by  day  and  by  night.'* 

These  words,  written  more  than  eight  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  accurately  describe  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  Per- 
sia at  the  present  day.  Their  name,  which 
has  continued  unchanged  since  the  time 
of  Firdusi,  probably  means  '  street-singers, 'f 
and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  Luristan,  the  principal 
haunt  of  the  vagrant  Lllry  being  Kurdistan. 
They   have  been   commonly    identified  by 


*  Col.  J.  Staples  Harriot,  '  Oriental  Origin  of 
the  Rominchal,'  Trans.  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1830. 

■f-  M.  de  Gobineau,  '  Persische  Studien,'  Zeit- 
schrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  1857.  The  derivation  of  '  Lury,'  given 
by  Col.  Harriot,  from  lohari,  Hindi  for  '  smiths,' 
although  repeated  by  Pott,  seems  extremely 
doubtful. 


travellers  as  members  of  the  gypsy  family, 
and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  description  of 
those  encountered  by  him  in  Beloochistan 
strongly  countenances  this  view. 

'  The  Loories, '  he  writes,  '  are  a  class 
of  vagabonds  who  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
and  in  many  other  respects  their  character 
bears  a  marked  affinity  to  the  gipsies  of  Eu- 
rope. They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves,  have  a  king  to  each  troop,  and 
are  notorious  for  kidnapping  and  jDilfering. 
Their  favourite  pastimes  are  drinking,  danc- 
ing, and  music,  the  instruments  of  which  they 
invariably  carry  along  with  the  fraternity, 
which  is  likewise  attended  by  half-a-dozen  of 
bears  and  monkies,  that  are  broke  in  to  per- 
form all  manner  of  grotesque  tricks.  In  each 
company  there  are  always  two  or  three  mem- 
bers who  profess  an  insight  into  the  abstruse 
sciences  of  Ruml  and  Qoorua,  besides  other 
modes  of  divining,  which  procure  them  a 
ready  admission  into  every  society,  among  a 
people  who  believe  so  firmly  in  predestina- 
tion.' * 

The  tradition  of  the  importation  of  the 
Lfiry  from  India  is  related  by  no  less  than 
five  Persian  or  Arab  writers.  First,  about  the 
year  940,  by  Hamza,  an  Arab  historian  born 
at  Ispahan  ;  next,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Fir- 
dusi ;  in  1126  by  the  author  of  the  '  Modj- 
mel-al-Tevaryk  ;'  in  the  chronicle  called 
'  Taryk-Guzydeh,'  of  1329;  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Mirkhond,  the  historian 
of  the  Sassanides.  Of  these,  some  may  not 
improbably  have  written  at  second  hand  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least 
two,  Ilamza  and  Firdusi,  derived  their  in- 
formation from  independent  and  original 
sources.  The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the 
story  has  yet  to  be  adverted  to.  The  trans- 
planted musicians  are  called  by  Hamza, 
Zuth,  and,  in  some  manuscripts  of  Mir- 
khond's  history,  the  same  name  occurs,  Avrit- 
ten,  according  to  the  Indian  orthography, 
Djatt.  These  words  are  undistinguishable 
when  pronounced,  and  may  in  fact  be  look- 
ed upon  as  phonetically  equivalent,  the  Ara- 
bic z  being  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  Indian  dj.  Now  Zuth  or  Zott  (as  it  is 
indifferently  written)  is  one  of  the  designa- 
tions of  the  Syrian  gypsies,  and  Djatt  is  the 
tribal  appellative  of  an  ancient  Indian  race, 
still  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Punjab 
and  Beloochistan.  Thus,  we  find  that  the 
modern  Lury  who  may,  without  fear  of  error, 
be  classed  as  Persian  gypsies,  derive  a  tra- 
ditional origin  from  certain  Indian  minstrels, 
called  by  an  Arab  author  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Zuth,  and  by  a  Persian  historian  of 
the  fifteenth,  Djatt — a  name  claimed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  gypsies  frequenting  the 

*  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  153. 
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neighhourhood  of  Damascus,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  people  dwelling  in  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.*  Led  by  these  striking  coinci- 
dences, and  hoping  to  find  in  this  quarter 
the  desired  solution  of  our  enigma,  we  seek 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  race  thus 
emphatically  thrust  upon  our  attention. 

When  the  drop-scene  of  primeval  silence 
rises  from  the  stage  of  history,  the  Djatt 
{ariffUce,  Jats)  are  discovered  as  a  rude  and 
predatory  people,  living  in  reed-huts  on  the 
marshy  lands  about  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
between  Mansoura  and  the  Mekran,  or  breed- 
ing camels  and  grazing  cattle  on  the  pastur- 
ages of  the  interior.  Although  an  Ar^'an 
race  of  the  purest  type,  their  ethnical  pecu- 
liarities held  them  in  a  striking  manner  aloof 
from  the  other  Aryan  races  of  Hindustan. 
Their  habits  were  aggressive  and  enterpris- 
ing ;  those  of  the  remaining  Indian  popula- 
tions were  peaceable  and  sedentary.  They 
were  explorers  and  colonisers;  the  typical 
Hindu  regarded  life  as  in  some  sort  tribu- 
tary to  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges. 
The  Jats  Avere  averse  to  religious  specula- 
tions, and  rejected  all  sectarian  observances  ;  ^ 
the  Hindu  was  mystical  and  meditative,  and 
a  slave  to  the  superstitions  of  caste.  From 
a  remote  period  there  were  Jat  settlements 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  earlier  Mohammedan  Khalifs  endeavour- 
ed to  break  down  the  barrier  which  their 
antagonism  opposed  to  the  advance  of  Islam 
in  India,  by  deporting  large  colonies  of  them 
to  Armenian  and  Syrian  territories.  In  the 
ninth  century  there  was  a  Jat  quarter  in  An- 
tioch,  and  one  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the 
Crescent  was  the  conquest  of  the  Jat  colony 
between  Rumhormouz  and  Arradjan.  In 
810,  a  formidable  group  settled  in  the  Ti- 
gris valley  rose  in  revolt  during  the  troubles 
of  succession  following  upon  the  death  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  for  many  years  de- 
fied the  whole  force  of  the  divided  Khalifate. 
In  834,  the  great  city  of  Bagdad  did  not  dis- 
dain to  celebrate,  as  if  it  had  been  a  splen- 
did extension  of  the  empire  of  the  Prophet, 
the  reduction,  amid  the  marshes  of  Khuzis- 
tan,  of  this  rebel  horde  of  savage  and  des- 
perate strangers.  But  it  was  from  the  Ghaz- 
nevide  conqueror  and  at  home  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Jats  received  its  death- 
blow. The  victorious  army  of  Mahmoud, 
when  returning  laden  with  spoil  from  the 
Somnauth  expedition  of  1025,  was  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Their  temerity  was  chastised  with 
exemplary  rigour.  Broken  and  dispersed  by 
the  resistless  arms  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghazni, 
they  were  not  liowever  annihilated,  and  the 

*  Bataillard,  '  Nouvelles  Recherches, '  p.  45. 


Jat  tribe  still  forms  the  staple  of  the  Sikh 
population  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cultivators  and  cattle-breeders 
of  Sinde. 

We  now  ask  ourselves  how  do  the  past 
history  and  present  character  of  this  peo- 
ple harmonise  with  their  presumed  afiin- 
ity  to  the  gypsies  ?  At  the  first  glance,  we 
are  'staggered  to  find  them  on  the  whole  a 
peaceful,  inoffensive  race,  in  the  matter  of 
depredations  often  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  But  on  looking  closer  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  certain  remarkable  simi- 
larities. The  language  of  the  Jats  is  de- 
scribed as  a  dialect  midway  between  Punjabi 
and  Sindhi.*  Philologists  are  unanimous 
in  looking  upon  the  north-west  corner  of 
India  as  the  native  region  of  the  language 
of  the  gypsies.  The  Jats  have  shown  sin- 
gular tenacity  ;n  preserving  their  vernacular 
in  the  midst  of  strange  tongues.  The  Ro- 
many idiom  has  everywhere  defied  proscrip- 
tion and  survived  adulteration. f  The  Jats 
have  accepted  neither  Brahma  nor  Buddha, 
and  have  never  adopted  any  national  relig- 
ion whatever.  The  church  of  the  gypsies, 
according  to  a  popular  saying  in  Hungary, 
'  was  built  of  bacon,  and  long  ago  eaten  by 
the  dogs  ' — the  keener  appetite  of  the  Dra- 
gon of  Wantley  being,  we  presume,  super- 
fluous in  the  case  of  an  edifice  constructed  of 
such  tempting  materials.  Moreover,  travel- 
lers who  have  had  personal  intercourse  with 
Jat  tribes  have  not  failed  to  record  their 
conviction  of  a  close  relationship  between 
them  and  the  enigmatical  Avanderers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  this  without  any  prepossessions 
on  the  subject,  and  in  spite  of  a  marked 
difference  in  the  general  habits  of  the  two 
peoples.  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton  wrote 
in  1 849 :  t  'It  seems  probable,  from  the 
appearance  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
race,  that  the  Jats  are  connected  by  consan- 
guinity witli  that  singular  race  the  gypsies.' 
Mr.  Charles  Masson  §  informs  us  that  '  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Kach  Gandiiva  they 
are  not  found  as  agriculturists,  but  rather 
as  itinerant  professors  of  humble  arts,  some- 
what like  gypsies.  Under  such  conditions, 
they  may  be  discovered  at  Kabul,  Kanda- 
har, and  even  at  Herat,  ,  ,  ,  But  wherever 
they  go,  they  preserve  their  vernacular 
tongue,   theJetki.'     The  testimony  of  the 

*  'Tlie  Country  of  Balochistan,'  by  A.  W. 
Hughes.     1877. 

f  It  is  true  tliat  symptoms  of  decadence  and 
abandonment  of  the  gypsy  speech  are  now  at 
length  manifesting  themselves  in  some  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  wide  truth  is  as  stated  in  the 
text. 

X  Sindh  and  the  Races  that  inhabit  the  Valley 
of  the  Indus,  p.  411,  note. 

g  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Kalat,  p.  351. 
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most  recent  explorer  of  those  regions,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Huglies,  is  precisely  to  the  same 
efiEect  ;  while  Captain  Burton  adds  that 
'  they  are  notorious  thieves,  and  are  held  to 
be  particularly  low  in  the  scale  of  the  crea- 
tion.' Indeed,  the  name  of  '  Jat '  is,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Central  Asia,  '  sy- 
nonymous with  thief  or  scoundrel. ' 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how  closely 
these  descriptions  tally  with  the  notorious 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  race  whose  genealogy 
has  been  so  long  involved  in  obscurity. 
We  forbear  to  dwell  on  certain  minor  re- 
semblances, such  as  appear  in  the  general 
character  of  the  songs  ind  poetry  of  the  two 
peoples,  as  well  as  in  their  natural  aptitude 
for  veterinary  practice.  The  extraordinary 
skill  displayed  by  the  gypsies  in  dealing 
with  the  horse  (to  which  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction into  English  of  the  Romany  word 
*  jockey  '  *),  is  paralleled  by  the  instinctive 
acquaintance  of  the  Jats  with  the  most  hid- 
den peculiarities  of  the  camel.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  more 
closely  in  the  track  of  these  analogies,  but 
the  means  of  doing  so  are  not  at  present 
available.  It  is,  however,  plain  enough 
that  the  Jats,  upon  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  the  bonds  of  regular  life,  spontaneously 
recur  to  the  marauding  habits  of  their  an- 
cestors—  thus  exemplifying  a  tendency 
which,  in  Darwinian  phrase,  we  may  term 
'  social  atavism. '  According  to  our  view  the 
gypsies  represent  the  jjrimitive  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  developed  under  exception- 
ally favourable  circumstances,  and  reverted 
to  upon  opportunity  by  the  undoubted  de- 
scendants of  the  same  stock  in  India  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  in 
the  course  of  our  enquiry  is,  whether  any 
event  registered  in  the  history  of  the  Jats 
would  account  for  an  extensive  migration 
corresponding  in  date  with  the  probable 
epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  the  gypsies. 
The  answer  here  lies  on  the  surface.  We 
have  seen  that,  from  linguistic  considerations 
alone,  this  event  has  been  assigned  to  a  pe- 
riod not  far  from  the  year  1000  a.d.  In 
1025  occurred,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
overwhelming  disaster  inflicted  on  the  Jats 
by  the  retributive  arms  of  the  Ghaznevide 
Sultan.  The  inference  can  scarcely  be  re- 
sisted, that  the  two  circumstances  were 
linked  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that 

*  The  original  meaning  was  '  whip. '  The 
slang  dictionary  has  borrowed  largely  from  the 
gjT)sies  in  every  country  where  they  are  found. 
'  Chap,'  '  pal,'  '  rum,'  '  mull,'  '  cheese '  (in  the 
slang  sense),  '  gibberish, '  and  many  more  expres- 
sions belonging  to  the  same  social  stratum,  are 
genuine  Romany. 


the  Avanderings  of  the  gypsies  in  Europe  are 
but  the  expiring  reverberations  of  the  great 
blow  struck  many  centuries  ago  at  their  an- 
cestors in  the  Punjab. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  identification,  plausible  though  it 
be,  needs  the  support  of  far  more  cogent 
proofs  than  can  as  yet  be  adduced  in  its 
favour  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  promising  hypothesis.    AVe  look 
to  the  future   labours  of  comparative  phi- 
lologists for  the  crucial  tests  by  which  its 
truth  or  falsehood  must  ultimately  be  de- 
cided.    From  other  sciences  relating  to  man 
corroborative  facts,   but    scarcely  indepen- 
dent testimony,  can  be  expected.     Where 
settled  criteria  of  truth  are  wanting,  answers 
to  a  definite  interrogatory  must  necessarily 
be  faltering,  if  not  contradictory.     And  an- 
thropological science  is  still  in  the  empirical 
stage  of  its  growth.     The  experiments  of 
craniologists,  for  instance,  although  far  from 
being  either  fruitless  in  the  present  or  un- 
promising for  the  future,  have  not  hitherto 
afforded  any  certain  mode  of  identifying  or 
classifying  races.     No  rule  of  measurement 
has  yet  been  devised  subtle  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  distinguish  between  an  abnor- 
mal specimen  taken  from  one  extreme  sec- 
tion of  the  human  family  and  an  average 
example   chosen  from  another.     Nay,   the 
types  themselves  are  slowly  modified  from 
generation  to  generation,  Avith  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  the   change   of    conditions  ; 
while  any  interpretation  by  Avhich  it  has 
been  attempted  to  translate  skull-conforma- 
tion into    mental  and  moral  attributes  re- 
mains little  more  than  arbitrary  and  unsatis- 
factory guess-work.     The  same  or  even  a 
greater  degree  of  uncertainty  attends  other 
physical  characteristics.  Thus,  the  Dravidian 
populations  of  India  are  now  undistingniish- 
able,  except  by  their  language,  from  Hindus 
of  the  highest  caste,  although  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Brahmanical  law    upon  inter- 
marriages  between  the  aboriginal  races  and 
their  Aryan  conquerors    might  there  have 
been  expected  to  retard  the  levelling  of  eth- 
nical distinctions.      Further,  the  comparison 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  various  na- 
tions yields  proofs  of  unity  far  more  abun- 
dantly than  tests  of  variety.     There  remains 
language.     And  here  at  least  we  may  hope 
for  less  unsatisfactory  answers  to  our  que- 
ries.    For,  although  instances  are  not  rare 
of  races  having  discarded  their  native  speech 
in  favour  of  a  strange  tongue  offering  itself 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  culture,  Ave  believe 
there  is  no  example  of  a  people  having    ex- 
changed a  civilised  language  for  a  barbarous 
jargon.     When  Ave  find  negro  communities 
speaking  English,  or  African  tribes  Arabic, 
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we  do  not  therefore  conclude  such  commu- 
nities and  tribes  to  be  of  English  or  Arab 
descent,  but  we  do  confidently  attribute  the 
possession  of  illiterate  and  degraded  tongues, 
such  as  Romany  and  Jataki,  to  inheritance, 
not  to  adoption.  Any  analogies  discover- 
able between  the  outcast  speech  which  forms 
the  bond  of  gypsy  freemasonry  amidst  the 
Cheviot  valleys  or  on  the  Russian  steppes, 
and  the  rude  dialects  spoken  among  the 
spurs  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  Five  Rivers,  may  then  unhesitatingly 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  common  origin. 
In  this  case  at  least  ethnology  may,  without 
fear  of  being  deceived,  invoke  the  aid  of 
philology,  and  accept  her  verdict. 

A  comparison  of  languages  can  be  effect- 
ual only  when  it  is  systematic.  Verbal  co- 
incidences are  often  as  misleading  as  plaus- 
ible etymologies.  The  many-coloured  fa- 
bric of  speech  is  the  product  of  a  loom,  the 
working  of  which  has  not  been  left  to  in- 
dividual caprice.  By  careful  study  we  can 
discern  symptoms  of  the  operation  of  an  or- 
derly principle  in  the  combination  and  mod- 
ification of  the  radical  elements  of  language. 
Every  tongue  has  certain  grammatical  pe- 
culiarities, certain  phonetic  laws,  which  se- 
cure its  identity,  and,  once  clearly  under- 
stood, facilitate  the  establishment  of  its  true 
position  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  compar- 
ative philology.  So  much  has  been  done 
of  late  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  and  heretofore  neglected  tongues, 
that  we  may  anticipate  the  speedy  possibil- 
ity of  achieving  a  truly  scientific  collation 
of  the  despised  Romany  with  the  language 
of  the  Jats  on  one  side,  and  with  the  dia- 
lects of  the  various  nomads  of  Persia  on 
the  other.  The  last-mentioned  tribes  would 
themselves  require,  and  perhaps  repay,  a 
prolonged  investigation.  They  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  those  of  Arab  or  Tar- 
tar descent,  called  Ihjat,  and  those  of  In- 
dian origin — the  kith  and  kin  of  our  gypsy 
wanderers.  These  again  are  separated  into 
sundry  tribes,  each  frequenting  as  its  exclu- 
sive beat  some  one  of  the  desolate  provinces 
of  the  wide  Iranian  kingdom.  The  principal 
among  them  are  severally  known  by  the 
names^of  Karachi,*  or  Blacks,  Kauli,f  and 
LUry.  These  appellations  are  not  used  in- 
discriminately. They  are  proper  to  distinct 
families,  all  springing  indeed  from  an  iden- 
tical stock,  but  each  very  possibly  the  out- 
come of  a  different  migration. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  no  theory  of  gradual 
colonisation  can  apply  to  the  gypsies  of  Eu- 


*  From  the  Turkish  kara,  black,  witli  the  col- 
lective suffix  chi  (Sanskrit  root  chi,  to  collect), 
t  Doubtfully  derived  from  KabitU. 


rope.  The  fundamental  unity  of  their  lan- 
guage— the  absolute  identity  of  their  historv 
as  betrayed  by  that  language — assure  us  that 
they  issued  in  a  single  swarm  from  the  par- 
ent hive.  This  fact  has  been  overlooked  bv 
M.  Bataillard  in  his  ingenious  attempt  to 
trace  the  lineage  of  this  people  to  the  Sifj- 
ynnce,  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  9)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Ister.  The  arguments 
b)^  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  this 
view  in  his  communications  to  the  '  Revue 
Critique  '  are  wholly  inconclusive,  because 
applicable  only  to  certain  details  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  its  wider  bearings  it  remains  un- 
touched by  them,  while  the  essential  point 
of  language  is  all  but  completely  lost  sight 
of.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and 
here  M.  Bataillard's  idea  of  successive  mi- 
grations becomes  more  consonant  with  the 
actual  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  fragment- 
ary information  supplied  by  travellers  en- 
ables us  to  judge  of  it.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  dialects  of  the  Asi- 
atic gypsies  and  those  spoken  by  their  \i\\- 
ropean  relatives,  and  the  complete  homo- 
geneity of  the  race  between  the  Lelianon  and 
the  Himalayas  is  at  least  open  to  doubt.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  various  tribes  of  Asia 
owe  their  origin  to  different  epochs  of  col- 
onisation, some  springing  from  the  earliest 
Jat  settlements,  some  being  the  result  of  the 
dispersive  policy  pursued  by  the  Khalifs  to- 
wards this  people,  and  others  again  repre- 
senting the  remnant  of  that  liorde  which,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  inundated  Western 
Europe.  To  this  latter  class,  we  have  little 
doubt,  the  Karachi  of  Persia  will  be  found 
to  belong,  while  the  Liny  were  separated 
from  the  parent  stock  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. Should  our  view  prove  correct,  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  spoken 
by  this  tribe  will  discover  in  it  the  Romany 
or  Jataki  tongue  in  an  earlier  stage  of  de- 
velopment ;  and  the  scientific  study  of  its 
inner  structure  may  be  expected  not  alone 
to  throw  light  upon  ^the  vexed  question  of 
gypsy  origin,  but  also  to  contribute  towards 
the  solution  of  the  important  philological 
problem  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  modern 
Aryan  languages  of  Northern  India. 

We  now  approach  a  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject to  which  we  may  justly  apply  the  line — 

'  llic  labor  ille  domus,  et  incxtricabilis  error. ' 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  myriad  names 
by  which  gypsies  are  known  in  different 
countries,  and  of  the  various  and  often  fan- 
tastic derivations  assigned  to  them,  would 
rival  in  length,  if  not  in  poetic  interest.  Ho- 
mer's immortal  catalogue  of  the  Achaian 
heroes  a.ssembled  '  on  the  ringing  plains  of 
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windy  Troy,'  or  Tasso's  bland  analysis  of 
the  crusading  army  before  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, tbe  result  of  this  tedious  proceeding 
would  most  probably  be,  not  to  inform  our 
minds  with  clearer  conceptions,  but  to  in- 
volve them  in  unprofitable  perplexity.  Even 
Theseus,  although  living  in  the  happy,  he- 
roic age  of  large  possibilities  and  unforeseen 
rescues,  did  not  plunge  recklessly  into  the 
baffling  convolutions  of  the  Daidalian  mas- 
terpiece. And  no  Ariadne-clue  is  at  our 
disposal,  by  which  to  extricate  ourselves  and 
our  readers  from  the  labyrinthine  paths  of 
conflicting  etymologies.  We  shall  then  con- 
tent ourselves  with  tracing  as  near  to  their 
sources  as  our  means  Avill  permit  one  or  two 
of  the  more  cosmopolitan  of  gypsy  aliases, 
neglecting  mere  local  epithets  and  casual 
variations. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  with  sur- 
prise is  the  absence  among  the  gypsies  of  a 
single  distinguishing  title  for  their  race. 
The  names  Roma  and  Sinte,  by  which  they 
call  themselves  in  Europe,  are  almost  if 
not  entirely  unknown  in  Asia.  The  latter 
word  inevitably  suggests  a  reminiscence  of 
their  Eastern  fatherland — Sindia,*  the  land 
of  the  seven  rivers — but  it  is  difficult,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  representing  a  tradition  of 
an  Indian  origin,  to  account  for  its  disap- 
pearance near  home,  and  emergence  at  a 
inore  advanced  stage  of  their  journey.  The 
Avord  rom  in  all  the  gypsy  dialects  of  Europe 
has  a  threefold  meaning,  signifying  '  man  ' 
and  '  husband  '  as  well  as  '  gypsy. '  A  sat- 
isfactory derivation  has  still  to  be  found  for 
it,  that  connected  with  Rama,  the  incarnate 
Vishnu  of  the  Hindus,  being  discounte- 
nanced by  the  authority  of  Professor  Ascoli, 
of  Milan.  By  a  curious  and  unexplained  co- 
incidence this  identical  word  rom  or  rom.e 
occurs  with  the  meaning  of  '  man  '  in  modern 
Coptic,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii. 
143),  belonged  also  to  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Although  this  isolated 
fact  can  in  no  way  affect  the  general  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  it  is  worth  noting  as 
an  etymological  curiosity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  among  the  primitive  elements  of 
the  Aryan  mother  tongue  may  have  existed 
a  root  ro  or  rom,  expressive  of  power,  the 
survival  of  which  we  can  discern  in  the 
Greek  pcjfiT],  strength,  the  Latin  robitr,  and 
perhaps  in  the  illustrious  name  of  Rome 
itself.  Now  the  Egyptian  language  exhib- 
its  certain  analogies  both  with  Aryan   and 


*  From  the  Sanskrit  s^j'ftfZ/;?/,  river.  Sindia,  hy 
a  regular  process  of  phonetic  change,  became 
Hindia  in  Persian,  India  in  Greek,  whence  we 
have  it.  Max  Miiller,  '  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,'  1st  Series,  p.  256. 


Semitic  forms  of  speech,  which  have  led 
some  eminent  comparative  philologists  to 
conclude  that  it  branched  off  from  the  com- 
mon trunk  at  an  epoch  previous  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  Aryan  from  Semitic  races.  If  this 
be  so,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
word  rom  as  a  specimen,  preserved  by  a  rare 
chance,  of  the  patriarchal  tongue  spoken  by 
the  fathers  of  mankind  while  they  tended 
their  flocks  along  the  vast  plateaus  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

In  speaking  of  themselves  to  strangers 
{gadje,  those  not  of  their  people),  gypsies 
commonly  use  some  name  current,  not 
within  their  own  tents,  but  in  the  unfriend- 
ly outside  world.  Thus  Avhen  they  an- 
nounced themselves  in  1417  to  the  Hanse 
burghers  as  Secane,  they  borrowed  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  they  were  universally 
knoAvn  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  which  is  still 
the  most  Avidely  diffused  of  their  numerous 
titles.  Amongst  the  various  etymologies 
which  have  been  put  forward  for  the  word 
Zigeuner,  two  attract  our  attention  by  a  cer- 
tain air  of  reasonableness  impressed  upon 
them.  Goethe  makes  Liebetraut  inform 
the  learned  Olearius  that  '  AUe  Dinge  ha- 
ben  ein  Paar  Ursachen  ' — a  view  which, 
if  generally  admitted,  would  very  effectually 
conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  scientific  world. 
In  the  same  Avay,  if  Ave  could  agree  that 
'  every  word  has  several  derivations,'  much 
discussion  and  difficulty  would  be  spared. 
Such  a  reconcilement  of  rival  claims  being, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  im- 
possible, we  can  lean  to  the  side  of  one  of 
the  etymological  candidates  for  our  suffrage 
only  at  the  cost  of  disparaging  the  preten- 
sions of  the  other,  and  can  be  impartial  only 
by  being  indifferent. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  look  eastward 
for  the  original  meaning  of  the  name  by 
which  the  gypsies  were  first  known  on  this 
side  of  the^Hellespont.  The  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  brought  it  Avith  them  to 
Europe,  or  Avhether  it  Avas  bestowed  i;pon 
them  in  Europe.  Noav  Zengi  in  Persian, 
Zendsch  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  negro  or  black- 
amoor (literally  a  native  of  Zanzibar),  and 
the  Persian  plural  Zengidn  is  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  Turkish  form  of  the  Avord  in  ques- 
tion, Tchinghiane.  Moreover,  the  meaning 
thus  assigned  to  it  is  entirely  consonant  Avith 
the  idea  of  swarthiness  expressed  by  a  large 
class  of  gypsy  titles,  being,  in  fact,  only  an- 
other version  of  the  Russian  Csernicz  and  the 
Persian  Karachi.  There  are,  however,  tAvo 
difficulties — and,  it  seems  to  us,  insuper- 
able difficulties — in  the  Avay  of  accepting 
this  derivation.  First,  if  the  name  came 
from  the  East,  some  trace  of  its  existence 
oue:ht  to  be  found  in  those  countries  Avhere 
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its  meaning  should  be  still  living  and  obvi- 
ous. But  out  of  Europe  it  is,  we  believe, 
entirely  unknown.*  Secondly,  even  admit- 
ting its  Asiatic  origin,  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  Greece  the  earliest  European  f  onn  of 
the  word,  and  that,  consecpiently,  most 
nearly  approaching  the  Persian  original.  In 
Greece  the  gypsies  demonstrably  first  touch- 
ed European  soil.  From  Greece,  then,  the 
name  common  to  them  in  so  many  European 
tongues  must  have  flowed  out  over  the  rest  oi 
Europe.  Thus  on  d  liriorl  grounds  alone  we 
conclude  that  the  Turkish  form  must  have 
come  througli  the  Greek,  not  the  Greek 
through  the  Turkish.  And  our  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  historical  evidence  proving 
that  the  feudum  Acinffanorum  was  formed 
in  Corfu  before  the  Turks  had  fully  secured 
their  footing  in  Europe.  But  the  Turkish 
Tckhnihiane  resembles  its  supposed  Persian 
prototype  far  more  closely  than  the  Greek 
'AraijKavog,  and  this  inconsistency  appears 
alone  to  justify  the  rejection  in  toto  of  the 
etymology. 

Dr.  Miklosich  lends  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  to  the  identification  of  Achigani 
('Arcty/cavoi)  with  Athingani  (^Adiyyavoi), 
the  name  of  a  sect  mentioned  by  some  By- 
zantine historians  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  centuries  as  dwelling  in  the  provin- 
ces of  I'hrygia  and  Lycaonia.  This  view  has 
the  merit  of  fulfilling  what  Ave  must  regard 
as  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for  determining 
the  true  origin  of  this  word — that,  namely,  of 
looking  to  the  Greek  for  its  earliest  appear- 
ance and  primitive  meaning.  The  Athin- 
gani  derived  their  name  from  their  avoid- 
ance, as  unclean  and  contaminating,  of  the 
touch  of  all  persons  outside  their  own  com- 
munity. Soothsayers  and  magicians,  they 
were  popularly  set  down  as  descendants  of 
Simon  Magus,  and  with  more  probability 
were  regarded  as  perpetuating  the  traditions 
of  the  Maniclieans  and  Melchisedecians. 
From  these  obscure  sectaries  the  gypsies  of 
Europe,  through  some  channel  of  association 
of  which  the  secret  is  now  perhaps  for  ever 
lost,  probably  inherited  their  best  known 
name.  They  may  have  been  called  Athin- 
gani  or  Acingani,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called  Bohemians,  because  their  latest  point 
of  departure  was  from  regions  inhabited  by 
those  peoples  ;  or  they  may  have  been  called 
Athingani,  as  they  were  subsequently  called 
Egyptians,  in  token  of  reproach  and  con- 

*  Miklosich,  *  Ueber  die  Mundarten,'  &q.,  vi. 
p.  57.  Accordins^  to  Pott,  the  Turkish  name  is 
partially  known  iu  Asia  Minor.  This,  however, 
is  inevitable,  owing  to  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  Ix'tween  tlie  gypsies  on  both  sliorcs 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word. 


tumely .  *  It  is  not  pretended  that  they  were 
connected  by  descent  with  the  votaries  of 
this  strange  sect  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
occasional  bands  of  \Axy  are  reported  to  have 
turned  westward  from  Persia,  especially  dur- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and 
to  have  settled  precisely  in  the  native  dis- 
tricts of  the  Phrygian  necromancers,  f 

The  analogy  between  the  word  Zingaro 
or  Zigeuner  and  the  names  of  certain  Indian 
tribes  is  considered  by  Oriental  scholars  to 
be  a  species  of  orthographical  illusion,  since 
it  diminishes  notably  on  an  inspection  of 
the  same  words  in  the  phonetic  garment  of 
their  native  dialects.  The  habits,  however, 
of  a  race  called  Tchangar,  described  by  Dr. 
E.  Trumpp  J  as  wandering  beside  one  of 
the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  exhibit  a 
marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the  gypsies 
in  their  most  degraded  condition;  and,  as 
the  Tchangar  are,  to  all  appearance,  an  offset 
from  the  Jat  stock,  they  may  possibly  turn 
out  to  be  distant  cousins.  From  the  study  of 
the  other  vagrant  hordes  Avhich  infest  many 
parts  of  Hindustan,  no  great  profit,  we  be- 
lieve, can  accrue  to  our  investigation.  They 
seem  to  fall  into  two  clases:  one  constituted 
by  the  outcasts  of  Brahmanical  law,  who 
speak  a  genuine  cant  or  linguistic  cypher,  a 
language  constructed  artificially  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment  out  of  the  materials  of 
ordinary  speech;  the  other  composed  of  true 
gypsies  indeed,  but  of  gypsies  driven  by 
famine  from  Persia — if  possible,  less  at 
home  in  India  than  in  England,  persecuted 
by  fortune,  irreconcilable  with  society- 
Here  there  is  evidently  nothing  new  to  be 
learned. 

A  few  Avords  will  suffice  to  recapit- 
ulate the  conclusions  to  Avhich  our  en- 
quiries have  led  us,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
the  broken  places  in  the  imperfectly  con- 
structed road  by  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  travel  in  order  to  arrive  at  them.  One 
only  among  the  peoples  inhabiting  India — 
and  that  the  lowest  of  the  Aryan  stock — has 
been  noted  in  history  as  a  colonising  race. 
To  this  peo2)le,  then,  by  a  rational  presump- 
tion, Ave  look  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
ancestry  of  a  horde  of  Avanderers  known  to 
have  emigrated  from  India.  This  presump- 
tion is  strengthened  Avhen  Ave  find  that  the 
internal  eA'idence  afforded  by  the  structure  of 


*  Ti'^TOf  (a  contraction  of  KlyvTzriog)  is  used 
by  modern  Greeks  as  a  contemptuous  epithet, 
and  was  thus  applied  to  the  gypsies.  Paspati, 
'  Etude  sur  les  Tchinghiaues,'  p.  19. 

{Ilopf,  '  Die  Einwuuderung,'  &c.,  p.  31. 
'  Die  hcutigc     Bevulkerung    des    Punjab.' 
Mittheilungen    der    anthropologischen    Gesell- 
schaft  in  Wien,  1872. 
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the  gypsy  language  indicates,  as  tlie  proba- 
ble period  of  separation,  a  date  correspond- 
ing with  striking  accuracy  to  the  epoch  of 
the  great  national  overthrow  of  the  Jats. 
Further,  a  reliable  tradition  ascribes  to  the 
Lliry  of  Persia  a  Jat  origin,  and  the  Lt\ry, 
if  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  gypsies 
of  Europe,  at  least  bear  to  them  a  singularly 
close  family  likeness.  Finally,  we  learn 
from  the  narratives  of  travellers  that  the 
modern  Jats,  although  in  general  an  agricul- 
tural population,  tend  rapidly  towards  social 
disintegration  when  the  cohesive  force  of  set- 
tled occupations  is  removed  ;  and  that  outly- 
ing members  of  the  family  continually  recur 
to  habits  and  modes  of  life  not  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  familiar  tented  vag- 
rants of  our  English  forest-lands  and  com- 
mons. Our  reading  of  gypsy  history,  then, 
is  simply  that  they  were  expelled  from  Sinde 
by  the  victories  of  Mahmoud  in  1025-6  ; 
that  they  travelled  slowly  westward,  making 
long  halts  in  Persia  and  Armenia  ;  and  that 
they  entered  Europe,  probably  driven  on  by 
the  whirlwind  raised  by  Chingis  Khan,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There 
is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  crossed  the 
Bosporus,  and  many  reasons  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  approached  Greece  along 
the  chain  of  islands  connecting  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  on  many  points 
these  opinions  require  confirmation  ;  but  the 
means  of  applying  the  requisite  tests  with 
the  needful  accuracy  will  in  time  doubtless 
be  forthcoming.  We  cannot  indeed  im- 
mediately expect  to  gain  nmch  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Ltiry;  and  the  date  provisionally  assigned 
for  the  gypsy  migration  can  then  only  be 
verified,  when  the  zeal  of  Oriental  stiidents 
shall  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  periods  and  processes  of  development  of 
the  New-Indiau  languages.  A  comparison 
of  the  Jataki  and  Romany  tongues  is,  how- 
ever, already  practicable;  but  we  repeat  that 
it  can  yield  permanent  and  convincing  re- 
sults only  if  conducted  on  strictly  scientific 
principles,  and  if  based  on  grammatical 
rather  than  on  verbal  analogies.  Romany 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  characteristic  in- 
dividualities of  structureVhich,  like  the  con- 
genital marks  appropriated  in  story-books 
to  the  identification  of  long-lost  relatives, 
may  yet  lead  to  the  nearer  determination  of 
its  fatherland  and  the  final  establishment  of 
its  pedigree. 

Of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  gypsies 
much  has  been  written,  and  from  widely 
.different  points  of  view.  Nobody  has  seen 
them  more  closely  or  described  them  better 
than  Mr.  George  Borrow  in  the  curious  vol- 


ume quoted  'at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Some  writers  have  felt  for  them  a  mysterious 
attraction;  others  have  regarded  them  with 
undisguised  abhorrence.  Both  sentiments 
are  equally  unreasonable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  contact  with  European  peo- 
ples has  been  productive  of  innumerable 
evils  to  European  societ3\  Society  vainly 
endeavoured  to  defend  itself  by  proscription 
and  persecution.  In  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Ehzabeth,  it  was  '  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy  '  to  be  seen  for  one  month  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  '  outlandish  people 
calling  themselves  Egyptians.'  In  France, 
the  States  of  Orleans  decreed  in  1561  that 
they  should  be  proceeded  against  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  Spain  they  were  banished 
by  repeated  edicts  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties. In  Italy  they  were  forbidden  to  re- 
main more  than  two  nights  in  the  same 
place.  In  Germany  they  Avere  shot  down 
like  wild  beasts.  They  were  persecuted  in 
England  as  harbourers  of  Jesuits  ;  they  were 
denoun(5ed  in  Germany  as  spies  of  the  Turk  ; 
in  Spain  they  were  accused  of  driving  with 
the  Moors  a  nefarious  traffic  in  Christian 
children  ;  in  Turkey  they  are  still  believed 
to  be  devourers  of  human  flesh.  Some  of 
these  imputations  Avere  absolutely  false  ; 
some  were  grossly  exaggerated.  All  Avere 
readily  believed,  and  vigorously  acted  upon, 
but  to  no  purpose.     The  race, 

'  More  outcast  and  despised  than  Moor  or  Jew,' 

throve  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  each 
generation  inheriting  from  its  predecessor  a 
more  irreconcilable  aversion  to  settled  life, 
and  a  deeper  hatred  of  the  communities 
Avhich  they  infested  and  Avhich  spurned 
them. 

In  the  last  century,  hoAvever,  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  several  European  gov- 
ernments in  their  regard.  Maria  Theresa 
in  1768,  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in  1783, 
took  measures  for  educating  and  training 
these  poor  Avanderers  in  habits  of  Christian 
morality  and  continuous  industry.  The  up- 
shot Avas  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encour- 
age the  imitation  of  their  example,  and  the 
same  experiment  is  now  being  tried  in  Rus- 
sia with  signal  success  ;  while  the  recent 
emancipation  of  the  Wallachian  gypsies  has 
already  been  attended  by  the  best  results. 
Amongst  ourselves  their  Avorst  enemies  in 
modern  times  have  been  railway  companies, 
enclosure  acts,  and  rural  police.  In  the  pres- ' 
ence  of  these  unrelenting  agents  of  Avhat  a 
French  author  has  called  '  our  liberticide 
civilisation,'  the  tents  of  the  Romany  peo- 
ple vanish,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Romany 
people  becomes  a  half -remembered  jargon. 
But  these  irrepressible  strangers  die  out  in 
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one  direction  only  to  enicyge  with  renewed 
vitality  in  another.  Gypsy  encampments 
have  lately  been  seen  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing many  generations  in  Ireland,  and  gypsy 
bands  may  now  be  found  roaming  through 
all  the  vast  spaces  of  the  "Western  States  of 
America  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Thus  they  seem  about  to  regain 
in  the  New  World  the  ground  which  the 
pressure  of  increasing  population  has  cut 
from  under  their  feet  in  the  Old,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  find  in  the  Far  West,  during  many 
centuries  to  come,  that  middle  district  be- 
tween barbarism  and  culture  which  forms 
tlieir  appropriate  element. 

But  although  the  palmy  days  of  the 
'  Egyptians  '  are  here  for  ever  fled,  and  the 
nomad  members  of  the  tribe  to  be  met  with 
in  Great  Britain  may  now  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, they  are  not  therefore  becoming  ex- 
tinct even  amongst  us.  An  incalculable  num- 
ber have  departed  from  the  tents  and  the 
customs  of  their  own  people,*  and,  living  in 
the  exercise  of  some  poor  trade  or  calling, 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lower 
class  of  artisans,  except  by  their  usually  im- 
perfect possession  of  a  strange  tongue,  the 
secret  of  which  they  jealously  guard  from 
such  as  have  not  the  password  to  their  con- 
fidence. The  absorption  into  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  this  foreign  ingredient 
must  be  productive  of  considerable  and 
highly  complicated  effects.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  they  will  not  prove  altogether  mis- 
chievous; that  when  the  obvious  and  imme- 
diate evils  incidental  to  the  process  shall 
have  passed  away,  some  residue  of  good  will 
be  found  to  remain;  some  subtle  element 
added  to  our  national  character,  which  shall 
quicken  its  sympathies  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
bilities. AVe  do  not  take  a  romantic  view 
of  the  gypsy  fraternity.  We  do  not  believe 
in  Preziosas  or  Fedalmas,  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  encounter  typical  heroes  or  sublime 
victims  in  the  midst  of  a  debased  society, 
which,  however,  in  spite  of  many  vices, 
has  preserved  some  traits  of  primitive  dig- 
nity and  instinctive  nobility.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  a  people  which  has  invented  the 
quick  and  vivid  modulations  of  the  Hunga- 
rian national  music,  and  has  known  how  to 
express  by  their  means 

'  The  sorrows  unredeemed 
Of  races  outcast,  scorned,  and  wandering,' 

may  be  capable,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, of  higher  efforts,  and  that  a  race 
from  which  sprang  John  Bunyan  and  An- 
tonio Solario — the  Quentin  Matsys  of  the 
South — cannot  be  altogether  devoid  of  reliff- 
ious  sensibility  and  {esthetic  feeling. 

*  Simson,  '  A  History  of  the  Gypsies. ' 
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M.  DE  Laveleye  has,  in  his  '  Primitive 
Property,'  used  a  collection  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  facts  ever  placed 
before  the  public  as  a  basis  for  a  series  of 
conclusions  and  suggestions  happily  as  un- 
sound as  they  are  alarming.  Starting  from 
the  hypothesis  that  community  in  land  is 
the  primitive  type  of  property,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  proving  his  theory  by  a  com- 
parison of  historical  data,  he  leaps  to  the 
assumption  that  we  had  better  revert  to 
something  very  like  the  ancient  system,  or 
expect  a  breaking  up  of  the  depths  and  a 
reign  of  anarchy.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
indicate  presently  the  abyss  which  separates 
M.  de  Laveleye's  premisses  from  his  infer- 
ences; but  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to 
agree  with  so  conscientious  and  able  an  in- 
vestigator ;  we  shall  therefore  first  point  out 
some  of  the  very  important  contributions  he 
has  I  made  in  this  volume  to  the  science  of 
comparative  sociology. 

The  first  form  of  property  in  land  is  not 
recognised  by  M.  de  Laveleye.  It  is  that 
by  which  a  tribe  of  hunters  claims  in  joint 
ownership  and  enjoyment  the  right  of  chase 
over  a  more  or  less  defined  domain.  M.  de 
Laveleye  assumes  that  '  while  man  lives  by 
the  chase,  he  never  thinks  of  appropriating 
the  soil.'  He  forgets  that  the  Red  Indian 
has  as  keen  a  sense  of  property  as  the  Duke 
of  Atholl.  The  second  stage  of  property 
is  that  which  M.  de  Laveleye  places  first.  In 
the  pastoral  stage  the  soil  is  owned  by  the 
tribe,  but  not  by  the  individual,  any  more 
than  among  a  band  of  hunters.  In  either 
case  the  domain,  the  mark,  belongs  to  the 
community  alone.  But  as  soon  as  any  part 
of  this  domain  is  put  under  cultivation,  the 
individuals  who  give  their  labour  claim  to 
enjoy  the  proceeds.  At  first,  however,  they 
have  no  more  tlmn  a  temporary  right  of  oc- 
cupation, the  soil  itself  continuing  to  be  the 
property  of  the  commune  or  village.  The 
system  of  village  communities  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race.     M.    de    Laveleye  shows    that 
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traces  of  the  institution  are  discoverable 
everywhere,  as,  indeed.  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine 
had  done  before  him  in  his  essay  on  '  Vil- 
lage Communities. '  A  custom  which  has  ex- 
isted in  Peru  and  China,  in  Mexico  and  In- 
dia, in  Scandinavia  and  among  the  Arabs,  he 
is  fairly  entitled  to  argue  is  a  general  phase 
of  social  development.  But  it  is  in  Russia 
and  one  other  country  that  the  system  has 
survived  with  the  least  change.  These  com- 
paratively perfect  instances  have  enabled  M. 
de  Laveleye  to  piece  together  the  fragments 
still  remaining  elsewhere,  and  demonstrate 
that  they  are  only  instances  after  all.  In 
Russia,  as  is  well  known,  the  commune  or 
mir  is  proprietor  of  the  peasants'  land, 
and,  though  every  adult  male  is  entitled 
to  an  equal  share,  which  he  may  cultivate 
for  himself,  periodical  redivisions  are 
made.  Only  the  house  and  garden  form 
private  and  hereditary  property,  though 
even  these  may  not  be  sold  to  a  stranger 
without  the  consent  of  the  commune.  The 
commune  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the 
unit  of  the  Russian  nation.  But  the  com- 
mune is  itself  based  on  the  family,  and  the 
family  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  corporation.  It 
is  governed  by  a  chief  called  the  '  ancient. ' 
Though  the  commune  assigns  to  every  adult 
a  share  of  land,  the  family  holds  all  its  al- 
lotments in  common.  There  is  usually  nei- 
ther succession  nor  partition.  On  the  death 
of  the  father  his  authority  generally  de- 
volves on  the  eldest  son,  though  the  family 
occasionally  elect  a  chief.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, M.  de  Laveleye  tells  us,  blood  which 
gives  the  title  to  succeed  to  the  family  rights 
and  possessions,  but  co-operation  in  the  la- 
bour which  has  produced  the  property  in 
question.  Consequently,  where  a  Russian 
family  is  afflicted  with  the  presence  of  an 
incorrigible  idler,  the  father  and  the  head 
of  the  commune  combine  their  powers,  and 
hand  over  to  the  conscription  or  to  Siberia 
the  drone  who  violates  the  original  compact 
by  eating  what  he  has  not  earned.  We 
have  thus  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  recent 
inroads  on  the  system,  the  village  as  the 
natural  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  using  its 
privileges  for  the  support  of  the  family.  In 
our  review  of  Mr.  Wallace's  '  Russia,'  in  No. 
298  of  this  Journal,  we  combated  the  ab- 
surd supposition  that  the  Russian  mir  is  a 
type  of  '  representative  constit'.itional  gov- 
ernment by  democracy,'  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  revert  to  that  subject. 

Curiously  enough,  the  cormtry  where  M. 
de  Laveleye  discovers  the  system  in  a  form 
as  perfect  as  in  Russia,  if  not  indeed  more 
so,  is  Java.  There  it  has  been  fostered  by 
the  Dutch,  who  find  it  a  convenient  machin- 
ery for  collecting  the  enormous  revenue  the 


island  contribute*  to  Holland.  Both  in 
Java  and  in  Russia  the  community  of  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  determines  the  Avhole  polit- 
ical and  social  organisation  of  the  popula- 
tion; but  Switzerland,  where  the  personal 
competition  for  wealth  is  as  active  as  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  possesses  in 
its  alhnends  as  clear  traces  of  the  original 
community  of  land  as  Russia  or  Java.  In 
Switzerland,  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  com- 
munes enjoy  almost  absolute  autonomy. 
These  Swiss  communes  are  not  merely  po- 
litical and  administrative  institutions  ;  they 
are  also  economical  institutions.  They  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
police,  and  the  roads,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  in  many  cantons  possess  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  they  distribute  in  usu- 
fruct among  the  inhabitants.  M.  de  Lave- 
leye has  collected  a  variety  of  most  interest- 
ing particulars  on  ^this  subject.  Traces  of 
the  institution  are  found  throughout  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  it  flourishes  most  in  the  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Glaris,  the  Appen- 
zells,  and  the  two  Unterwaldens,  Originally 
the  whole  canton  formed  a  single  commune. 
To  this  day  Uri  constitutes  a  single  mark 
without  any  division  into  communes,  and 
the  man  of  Uri  exercises  his  right  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  property  wherever  he 
may  happen  to  reside.  The  right  is  a  very 
valuable  one.  The  mountain  pastures  are 
extensive  enough  to  allow  the  keep  of'  two 
cows  on  'an  average  for  each  'family  ;  and 
the  worth  of  the  communal  forests  is  such 
that  if  sold  they  would  yield  each  family  a 
capital  sum  of  1,400  francs.  The  commu- 
nal cultivated  land  of  Uri  gives  each  family 
enough  garden  ground  to  raise  vegetables 
and  fruit,  besides  flax  or  hemp  for  the  house- 
hold linen.  All  these  privileges,  which  we 
shall  show  hereafter  are  in  practice  not  so 
equally  distributed  as  in  theory,  depend  on 
descent  from  the  supposed  original  occu- 
pants of  the  mark,  and  have  become  the 
monopoly  of  a  certain  nupiber  of  privileged 
families.  Thus  the  Swiss  allmends  are  a 
kind  of  link  between  the  Russian  and  Javan 
village  commune  and  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  by  family  communities. 

As  M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  when 
common  ownership  with  periodical  partition 
fell  into  disuse,  the  soil  did  not  immediately 
become  the  private  property  of  individual 
owners,  but  was  held  as  the  hereditary  and 
inalienable  patrimony  of  separate  families, 
who  lived  in  common  under  the  same  roof 
or  within  the  same  enclosure.  These  fam- 
ily communities  M.  de  Laveleye  finds  exist- 
ing among  all  the  Southern  Slavs  from  the 
Danube  to  beyond  the  Balkans,  alike  in 
Slavonia,   Croatia,    Servian    A'oivodia,   the 
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Military  Confines,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria, 
Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro. 
In  these  lands  the  family,  made  up  of  the 
group  of  descendants  from  a  common  an- 
cestor occupying  the  same  house,  is  the 
social  unit,  and  owns  and  ^tills  the  soil  in 
common.  M.  de  Lavelcye  draws  a  vivid 
and  pleasant  picture  of  this  type  of  life 
from  personal  observation,  and  the  same 
mode  of  peasant  life  has  been  well  described 
by  Mr.  f^vans  in  his  rambles  through  Bosnia. 
The  households  elects  its  gospodar  or  head, 
who  buys  and  sells,  and  manages  the  com- 
numity,  but  as  a  constitutional  sovereignjwith 
the  consent  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  free  parlia- 
mentary government,  with  the  gospodar  for 
the  executive,  and  the  whole  family  circle  for 
the  legislature.  In  these  model  households 
everyone  has  just  that  amount  of  authority 
he  is  entitled  to.  The  gospodar  himself, 
unlike  officials  in  less  favoured  countries  than 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  when  he  feels  himself 
growing  old,  resigns  ;  for  a  Servian  proverb 
says,  '  He  who  toils  should  govern. '  The 
elders  are  respected  and  obeyed,  but  not 
servilely.  "Women  are  not  treated,  as  in 
Easteru  countries,  like  beasts  of  burden  or 
slaves  ;  the  gospodar' s  wife  regulates  the 
household,  directs  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  chants  the  national  poems  to 
them  in  the  evening.  She  is  consulted  in 
all  marriages,  and  is  respected  by  all. 
Within  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  hedge, 
and  on  a  lawn  planted  with  fruit  trees,  rises 
the  gospodar' s  timber-built  house,  with  its 
hall  where  the  family,  averaging  from  ten  to 
twenty  persons,  take  their  meals  in  common 
and  meet  at  night,  the  women  to  spin  and 
embroider  their  bright  dresses,  the  men  to 
play  the  lute  and  sing,  the  grandfather  to 
tell  the  children  tales  of  old  Servian  heroes. 
Each  family  owns  a  patrimony  of  over  forty 
acres,  and  the  produce  is  consumed  in  com- 
mon or  divided  equally  among  the  married 
couples.  But  the  profits  of  each  man's  in- 
dividual industry  belong  to  himself.  He 
may  even  own  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep. 
These  instances  of  private  property,  how- 
ever, mark  no  degeneracy  from  the  idea  of 
family  proprietorship,  Avhicli  governs  abso- 
lutely the  arrangements  affecting  the  soil. 
'  Pauperism  and  even,  saving  rare  excep- 
tions, accidental  distress  are  unknown,'  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  are  supported  by  their 
kinsfolk.  The  attachment  to  the  family 
does  not,  as  elsewhere,  engender  narrow 
selfishness.  The  picture  drawn  by  M.  de 
Lavelcye  of  these  happy  families  is  Avorthy 
of  the  Golden  Age: — 

'  Communities  dwelling  in  the  same  village 
are  always  ready  to  lend  one  another  assist- 
ance.    When  a  pressing  work  has  to  be  ex- 


ecuted, several  families  join  together,  and 
the  task  is  executed  with  general  animation. 
There  is  a  kind  of  holiday.  In  the  evening 
popular  songs  are  sung  to  the  sound  of  the 
guzJa,  and  there  are  dances  on  the  sward 
under  the  tall  oaks.  The  Southern  Slavs 
delight  in  singing,  and  rejoicings  are  frequent 
among  them  ;  their  life  being  to  all  a]>pear- 
ance  a  happy  one.  Their  lot  is  secure,  and 
they  have  fewer  cares  than  Western  nations, 
who  strive  in  vain  to  satisfy  wants  which  be- 
come every  day  more  numerous  and  more  re- 
fined. In  their  primitive  form  of  society, 
where  there  is  no  inheritance,  and  no  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  lands,  the  desire  of  growing 
rich  or  of  changing  one's  lot  hardly  exists. 
Everyone  finds  in  the  family  group  the  means 
of  living  as  his  ancestors  have  lived,  and  asks 
no  more.  The  rules  of  succession  which  give 
rise  to  so  much  strife  among  relations,  the 
greedy  desire  of  the  peasant,  stinting  himself 
in  everything  to  increase  his  projierty,  the 
anxiety  of  the  proletarian,  uncertain  of  to- 
morrow's wage,  the  alarms  of  the  farmer, 
who  fears  the  raising  of  his  rent,  the  ambition 
to  rise  to  a  higher  position,  so  frequent  in  the 
present  age — all  these  sources  of  agitation, 
which  elsewhere  trouble  men's  minds,  are 
here  unknown.  Existence  flows  along  jieace- 
ably  and  uniformly.  Men's  condition  and  the 
organisation  of  society  are  not  changed. 
There  is  nothing  w^hich  can  be  called  prog- 
ress. No  effort  to  secure  a  better  or  a  differ- 
ent position  is  attempted,  for  the  mere  reason 
that  the  possibility  of  changing  the  tradi- 
tional order  which  exists  is  not  conceived  of. ' 
(Pp.  186-7.) 

M.  de  Lavelcye  has  brought  together  vari- 
ous records  of  the  existence  of  family  com- 
munities in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  system  was  even  used  in  France 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  other  industries  besides  agriculture.  M. 
de  Lavelcye  quotes  from  Legrand  d'Aussy's 
tour  in  Auvergne  a  very  quaint  and  interest- 
ing description  of  several  communities  of 
cutlers  near  Thiers.  One  in  particular, 
named  Guittard,  w  ould  seem  to  have  borne 
out  M.  de  Laveleye's  impression  that  family 
communities  are  the  nursing  mothers  of  all 
the  virtues.  Besides  managing  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  family  in  a  manner  not  surpassed 
even  in  Servia  or  Bulgaria,  the  (ruittards 
appear  to  have  kept  a  number  of  watch-dogs 
for  a  very  original  purpose  : — 

'^Passing  through  one  court,'  says  M.  Le- 
grand d'Aussy,  '  I  saw  several  large  dogs, 
which  at  once  began  to  bark.  ' '  Do  not  be 
afraid,"  said  the  master  ;  "  they  only  bark  to 
give  me  warning.  They  are  not  dangerous. 
We  train  them  not  to  bite."  "  Why  should 
they  not  bite?"  I  asked.  "Surely  j'our 
safety  depends  on  their  doing  so."  "  Oh  !  a 
beggar  often  comes  to  us  in  the  night  time. 
At  the  voice  of  the  dogs  we  rise  to  take  him 
in  ;  and  we  would  not  have  them  do  him  any 
harm,  or  prevent  his  entering."  '     (P.  200.) 
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But,  alas  !  when  family  communities  had 
succeeded  to  village  communities,  the  lapse 
thence  into  individual  ownership  which  M. 
de  Laveleye  laments  was  general  and  rapid. 
The  law  that  a  member  of  a  commune  could 
not  dispose  of  his  share  without  the  consent 
of  his  associates,  did  not  operate  against  the 
church.     The  church,  therefore,  obtained  by 
various  means  a  large  -quantity  of  land  once 
held  in  common.     But  the  development  of 
feudalism,  and  either  the  violence  of  indi- 
vidual barons,  or  the  desire  to  earn  a  seig- 
neur's   protection  against  other  seigneurs, 
made  yet  greater  inroads.     A  theory  was 
introduced  that  the  holding  of  land  in  com- 
mon was  an  exception  to  the  general  law, 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  large  primitive 
marks  left  what  remained  too  weak  to  with- 
stand encroachment  by  the  sovereign  and 
the  nobles.     The  contempt  which  began  to 
be  felt  for  agriculture,  from  the  reason  that 
many  farmers  introduced  by  the  nobles  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  estates  were  serfs, 
contributed  to  weaken  the    power  of  free 
husbandmen  to  maintain  their  independence. 
This  and  other  causes  facilitated  the  process 
by  which  chiefs  of  septs  and  clans  claimed  as 
their  property  land  of  which  they  were  only 
trustees  for  their  people.     Even  the  lawyers 
threw  their  weight  into  the    scale  against 
communal  property,  by  protesting  against  a 
form  of  ownership  which  was  not  the  form 
recognised  by  the  Code  and  the  Institutes. 
But  the  last  blow  was  dealt,  we  are  told  in 
the  volume  before  us,  by  the  emancipator 
of    society,    by    the    French    Revolution, 
'  which  committed  the  error,  every  day  more 
apparent,    of    endeavouring    to    found    de- 
mocracy by   crushing  the  only  institutions 
which  can  make  it  possible.     It  set  up  ab- 
stract man,  the  isolated  individual,  and  the- 
oretically recognised  in  him  all  his  natural 
rights,   but  at  the   same    time   annihilated 
everything  that  could  attach  him  to  preced- 
ing generations  or  to  his  existing  fellow-citi- 
zens.'     The   result  M.    de  Laveleye,   in   a 
strain   of  melancholy  which  could  scarcely 
be   surpassed  in  '  Coningsby  '   or   '  Sybil, ' 
deplores  and  denounces  : — 

'  The  province  with  its  traditional  liberties, 
the  commune  with  its  undivided  property, 
and  the  crafts  and  corporations  which  united 
in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  workmen  of  the 
same  trade — these  associations,  the  national 
extension  of  the  family,  had  sheltered  the  in- 
dividual ;  though,  perhaps,  sometimes  a  fet- 
ter, they  were  always  a  support  ;  while  bind- 
ing men  down  they  also  strengthened  them  ; 
they  were  the  hive  in  which  individual  life 
was  carried  on.  In  times  of  adversity  there 
was  a  guarantee  of  assistance  ;  in  ordinary 
times,  a  supervision  which  kept  men  in  the 
right  path  ;  a  power  of  defence  when  their 


rights  were  attacked,  and  a  tradition  for  new 
generations.  The  present  was  connected  with 
the  past  by  the  privileges  and  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  institution.  In  modern  days 
the  individual  is  lost  within  the  nation,  an 
abstract  idea  which  is  only  realised  for  most 
of  us  under  the  form  of  the  receiver  who  de- 
mands the  taxes,  or  the  conscription  which 
imposes  military  service.  The  commune  has 
lost  all  local  autonomy,  and  is  become  a  mere 
wheel  in  the  machinery  of  local  administra- 
tion, obedient  to  a  central  power.  Communal 
projoerty,  in  almost  every  case,  has  been  sold 
or  diminished.  Man  coming  into  the  world 
with  wants  to  be  satisfied,  and  with  hands  to 
labor,  can  claim  no  share  in  the  soil  for  the 
exercise  of  his  energy.  Industrial  crafts  are 
no  more  ;  the  joint-stock  companies  which 
have  taken  their  place  are  a  means  of  associ- 
ating capital,  not  men.  Religion,  a  powerful 
bond  of  union,  has  lost  most  of  its  fraternal 
power  ;  and  the  family,  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion, is  little  more  than  a  system  of  succes- 
sion. Man  is  a  social  creature,  and  the  insti- 
tutions have  been  destroyed  or  weakened  in 
which  his  sociability  could  express  itself  and 
form  a  solid  basis  for  the  State.'     (P.  63.) 

M.  de  Laveleye  can  perceive  only  one 
remedy  for  this  lamentable  condition  of 
things.  '  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
reactionary, '  he  derives  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent day  from  the  downfall  of  communal 
autonomy  and  communal  property.  Poli- 
ticians, we  are  told,  have  striven  with  con- 
siderable success  to  destroy  the  former,  and 
economists  to  banish  the  latter.  M.  de 
Laveleye  would  have  them  see  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  retrace  their  steps.  Before, 
however,  they  start  on  this  retrograde 
course,  they  would  be  wise  to  observe  cer- 
tain shades  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  flatter- 
ing picture  of  these  two  institutions,  so  far 
as  they  have  survived  to  modern  times  or 
have  left  memorials  of  themselves.  We 
have  to  consider  both  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  revive  them,  and,  if  possible, 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while.  M.  de 
Laveleye  himself  admits  that  the  Russian 
communal  system  is  showing  signs  of  de- 
cay : — 

'  In  spite  of  the  periodic  partition,  inequal- 
ity has  been  introduced  into  the  mir,  and 
many  peasants  have  no  land.  First,  certain 
inhabitants  of  superior  intelligence  or  influ- 
ence, by  means  of  brandy,  acquired  a  larger 
share.  The  mongih  calls  them  the  ' '  consum- 
ers of  the  mir.''''  Others  were  too  poor  or 
idle  to  cultivate  a  share  ;  they  live  by  wages. 
In  a  very  instructive  work  of  Prince  Vasiltchi- 
kof,  partial  statistics  from  a  province  are 
given,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of 
1,193,000  households  75,000  have  no  land  at 
all,  and  7,400  have  only  preserved  the  hered- 
itary enclosure.'     (P.  17.) 

The  village  community  rests  on  the  patri- 
archal family  ;  but 
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'  since  the  emancipation  the  old  patriarchal 
family  has  tended  to  fall  asunder.  The  sen- 
timent of  individual  independence  is  weaken- 
ing and  destroying  it.  The  young  people  no 
longer  obey  the  "ancient."  The  women 
quarrel  about  the  task  they  have  to  perform. 
The  married  son  longs  to  have  his  own  dwell- 
ing. The  dissolution  of  the  patriarchal  fam- 
ily will  perhaps  bring  about  that  of  the  vil- 
lage community,  because  it  is  in  the  union  of 
the  domestic  hearth  that  the  habits  of  frater- 
nity, the  indiHerence  to  individual  interest, 
and  the  communist  sentiments  which  preserve 
the  collective  jiroperty  of  the  mir,  are  devel- 
oped. .  .  .  It  is  the  habit  of  submission  to 
the  despotic  authority  which  has  given  the 
Russian  peo2>le  the  spirit  of  obedience,  self- 
denial,  and  gentleness  characteristic  of  them. ' 
(P.  19.) 

M.  de  Laveleye  sees  that  the  system  is 
doomed  ;  but  he  laments  over  its  fate  as  if 
the  defects  he  himself  indicates  in  it  were  of 
trivial  consequence.  That  the  soil  is  ill  cul- 
tivated by  the  Russian  peasant  is  notorious. 
But  he  attributes  this  not  to  the  lethargy 
such  a  system  encourages,  but  to  the  long 
yoke  of  serfage.  lie  does  not  appear  to  per- 
ceive that  the  long  existence  of  serfage  was 
itself  connected  with  an  institut  on  which 
smothered  individual  energy  and  indepen- 
dence, and  gave  the  lord  the  one  neck  the 
emperor  desired  to  develope  among  his  Ro- 
mans. Permanent  and  costly  improvements 
are  acknowledged  to  be  practically  unknown 
in  Russian  communal  temtorv;  but  the  Swiss 
allmends,  wliere  the  commune  undertakes 
expensive  irrigation  and  drainage  Avorks,  we 
are  informed,  show  that  the  collective  re- 
sources of  a  commune  might  accomplish,  if 
well  directed,  even  more  than  the  marvels 
effected  by  private  ownership.  Europe  is 
invited  to  go  back  a  thousand  years  and 
more  in  its  land  tenure  on  the  chance  of 
reaping  the  advantages  observable  in  a  hand- 
ful of  mountain  districts  where  the  men 
live  on  wages  paid  by  capitalist  manufac- 
turers, and  inherit  in  their  communal  lands 
pensions  paid  in  free  milk  and  fuel.  Under 
the  Russian  communal  system  every  obstacle 
to  the  increase  of  population  is  removed. 
Even  a  premium  is,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  admits, 
offered  for  the  multiplication  of  offspring, 
since  every  additional  head  gives  a  right 
to  a  new  share  on  repartition.  It  is  a  poor 
consolation  to  the  moralist  that,  in  fact,  the 
population  does  not  permanently  increase  at 
a  rate  to  starve  the  villages.  The  number 
of  births  is  nearly  twice  as  large  in  Russia 
as  in  France  ;  but  then  the  mortality  in  Rus- 
sia is  1  in  26,  while  in  France  it  is  1  in  39, 
and  in  England  1  in  49.  The  average  of 
life  is  from  22  to  27  years,  and  in  Western 
Europe  about  35,     Out  of  a  thousand  male 


children  only  593  attain  the  age  of  five 
years.  Just  as  the  excessive  number  of 
births  is  due  to  the  improvidence  which  the 
communal  system  fosters,  so  is  this  massacre 
of  infant  life.  '  The  working  hand, '  as  M. 
de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  '  is  rare  in  Russia 
and  valuable  in  proportion. '  So  the  mothers 
who  do  a  large  part  of  the  field  work, 
though  women  have  no  title  to  the  soil,  are 
in  many  cases  incapable  of  nursing  their  in- 
fants. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
among  children  are  in  July  and  August, 
when  the  mothers,  being  detained  all  day  in 
the  fields,  abandon  their  babes  altogether. 
The  births  and  the  known  mortality  would 
even  exceed  these  terrible  figures  but  for 
the  frequent  disparity  of  age  in  husband  and 
wife.  But  the  effects  of  this  check  are  yet 
more  pernicious  than  the  evil  they  obviate. 
In  the  patriarchal  society  of  which  M,  de  La- 
veleye regrets  the  decadence,  the  autocratic 
father,  to  obtain  additional  female  field  la- 
bourers, commonly  marries  his  sons  at  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  women  of  five-and- 
twenty.  He  then  '  neglects  his  oAvn  superan- 
nuated wife,  and  abuses  the  influence  which 
he  exercises  over  the  wife  of  liis  son,  who  is 
too  young  either  to  enjoy  his  rights  or  to  pro- 
tect them.  An  incestuous  promiscuousness 
is  thus  introduced, '  M.  de  Laveleye  puts 
down  this  hoiTible  state  of  things  to  the 
account  of  serfage  ;  but  he  had  already  ex- 
plained it  very  clearly  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  patriarchal  prerogatives  neces- 
sary to  the  communal  system.  Obsolete 
modes  of  tillage,  a  drawback  winch,  if  not 
absolutely  inherent  in  the  system,  is  allowed 
to  have  '  almost  universally  accompanied  it,' 
a  population  always  tending  to  exceed  its 
means  of  support,  incest  in  the  family  life, 
and  in  the  village  life  '  games  and  debauches 
in  which  drunkenness  and  gross  lascivious- 
ness  have  full  career  ' — these  are  incidents 
of  the  Russian  mir,  of  which  M,  de  Laveleye 
'  would  see  with  regret  the  suppression, 
since,  if  improved,  it  may  be  the  safeguard 
of  modern  democracy, ' 

'  If  improved  ' — that  is  the  charm  of  such 
theorising  ;  the  vices  which  have  '  almost 
universally  accompanied  a  system  '  are  treat- 
ed as  accidents  for  which  might  easily  be 
substituted  the  special  properties  of  a  system 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  powers  of  organ- 
isation and  the  habit  of  directing  the  aggre- 
gate energies  to  the  improvenient  of  the 
communal  property,  which  the  Glaris  com- 
moner derives  from  the  habits  he  has  learn- 
ed in  the  private  capitalist's  factory,  M.  de 
Laveleye  supposes  could,  without  insuper- 
able difficulty,  be  engrafted  on  the  Russian 
peasant's  habit  of  merging  his  own  individu- 
ality in  the  abstract  mir,  and  making  this  the 
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Hercules  that  is  to  pull  him  out  of  the  mud. 
M.  de  Laveleye  blames  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  assigning  at  the  emancipation  the 
meadows  and  forests  to  the  lords,  whereas 
the  peasants  formerly  enjoyed  the  use  of 
them  as  of  the  arable  land  :  '  The  institu- 
tion of  the  inir  forms  a  perfect  traditional 
system,  which  ought  either  to  be  respected  or 
replaced  entirely  by  independent  property. 
We  may  say  of  it  as  of  a  celebrated  order, 
Sit  ut  est,  aut  non  sit.''  We  may  say  like- 
wise of  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  suggestions 
for  improving  the  village  communal  system. 
Sit  lit  est,  aut  non  sit ;  if  M.  de  Laveleye 
will  not  have  it  as  it  is,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  without  it.  M.  de  Laveleye 
esteems  the  Russian  peasant  happier  than 
the  enterprising  and  unsettled  American  in 
the  midst  of  his  riches  and  progress.  We 
are  not  particularly  enamoured  of  the  special 
type  of  American  progress  ;  but  humanity, 
even  in  the  coming  era  which  M.  de  Lave- 
leye foresees,  Avill  have  changed  indeed  be- 
fore it  resigns  its  individual  freedom  for 
such  melancholy  and  stolid  obedience  as  the 
Russian  peasant  learns  from  his  communal 
system  to  pay  to  any  who  claim  it.  If  the 
example  of  Russian  peasant  life  be  not 
of  a  nature  to  stimulate  imitation  in  West- 
ern Europe,  it  will  be  scarcely  of  much  use 
for  M.  de  Laveleye  to  point  to  Java.  The 
growth  of  a  population  from  between  five  and 
six  millions  in  1826  to  over  seventeen  mil- 
lions in  1872  may  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  Netherlands  exchequer,  which  takes 
a  fifth  part  ,'of  the  produce,  and  one  day's 
work  in  the  week  ;  but  it  has  suggested  even 
to  Dutch  economists  gloomy  forebodings 
as  to  the  future  of  a  system  which  has  al- 
ready diminished  the  peasants'  allowance  of 
land  to  half,  or  in  some  cases  a  quarter,  of 
Avhat  their  fathers  tilled.  With  the  popu- 
lation ever  multiplying,  and  a  system  of 
periodic  partition  of  land,  '  there  will  still 
be  equality,  but ' — it  is  a  Dutchman  Avho 
writes — '  it  will  be  equality  in  misery.' 

Unless  when  preserved  artificially,  as  by 
the  iron  despotism  of  Holland  in  Java,  or 
by  the  pride  of  the  Swiss  in  his  hereditary 
institutions,  the  communal  system,  Avhether 
of  the  village  or  the  family  type,  is  fast 
disappearing.  Even  in  the  Swiss  allmends 
disintegration  is  manifesting  itself.  The 
commoners  derive  very  unequal  benefits  from 
the  common  property,  and  in  inequality 
lurks  the  seed  of  decay.  Again,  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  communal  property  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  fixed  locality  should  enjoy 
it  ;  but  we  are  told  by  M.  de  Laveleye  that 
in  Glaris  at  the  present  day  the  commonable 
alps  are  let  by  auction  for  a  number  of 
years;  and,  in  complete  opposition  to  ancient 


principles,  strangers  may  obtain  them  as 
well  as  citizens.  The  Russian  mir  is  gradu- 
ally relaxing  its  hold  on  the  nation,  and  the 
Arcadian  life  of  Servia,  which  never  had  so 
many  good  words  bestowed  on  her  as  in  the 
volume  before  us,  '  is  falling  to  ruin,  and 
disappearing  everywhere  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with  modern  ideas.'  M.  de  Lave- 
leye is  far  too  shrewd  an  observer  not  to  per- 
ceive these  phenomena,  and  far  too  honest  to 
conceal  them.  All  these  institutions  are,  he 
admits,  unable  easily  to  withstand  '  the  con- 
ditions of  a  society  in  which  men  are  striv- 
ing to  improve  their  own  lot  as  w^ell  as  the 
political  and  social  organisation  under  which 
they  live. '  '  Once  the  desire  of  self-aggran- 
'disement  awakened,  man  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  yoke  of  the  zadruga,  light  though 
it  be.  .  .  .  To  live  according  to  his  own 
will,  to  work  for  himself  alone,  to  drink 
from  his  own  cup,  is  now  the  end  pre-emi- 
nently sought  by  everyone.'  With  the  ten- 
dencies of  modern  humanity  the  old  com- 
munal institutions  must,  M.  de  Laveleye 
knows,  surely  disappear,  but  '  the  econo- 
mist, '  he  concludes,  '  will  not  see  them  dis- 
appear without  regret. ' 

While,  however,  the  '  economist '  la- 
ments the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  family 
life  in  Servia,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  prov- 
ince of  the  '  economist  '  to  exaggerate  the 
defects  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  day 
and  the  virtues  of  those  of  former  ages  by 
contrasting  the  failures  of  the  present  with 
the  successes  of  the  past.  This  M.  de  Lave- 
leye, no  doubt  quite  unconsciously,  does 
throughout  in  '  Primitive  Property. '  What 
can,  for  instance,  be  more  extraordinarily 
unreasonable  and  unjust  than  to  contrast  an 
English  pauper  with  a  Swiss  commoner,  and 
to  rest  in  the  self-satisfied  conclusion  that 
'  a  comparison  between  the  degraded  inmate 
of  an  English  workhouse  and  the  proud, 
active,  independent,  and  industrious  com- 
moner of  the  Swiss  allmend  is  suflicient  to 
illustrate  the  profound  difference  between 
the  two  systems  '  ?  It  would  be  far  less  un- 
fair and  misleading  to  contrast  the  boys 
who  run  begging  out  of  comfortable  cottages 
in  Berne  with  the  children  of  an  English 
village  school,  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
mendicancy  as  of  not  pulling  off  their  caps 
to  the  squire.  But,  according  to  M.  de 
Laveleye's  standard  of  reasoning,  the  habit 
of  mendicity,  we  suppose,  should  be  con- 
sidered condemnatory  of  the  Swiss  commu- 
nal system.  Even  to  regret,  with  ]\L  de 
Laveleye,  the  ruin  impending  over  the  sys- 
tem of  village  and  family  communities,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  tendency  of  modern  society, 
might  seem  to  be  scarcely  the  province  of 
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tlie  '  economist, '  however  appropriate  in  a 
moralist  and  seer  like  Mr.  Ruskin.  But 
M.  de  Laveleye  lets  symptoms  escape  liim 
at  times  of  a  hope  that  political  economy 
will  discover  '  an  org^anisation  which  may 
confer  property  on  all  citizens  able  to  la- 
bour. '  Such  a  discovery,  he  warns  us,  *  in 
presence  of  the  democratic  movement,  by 
which  we  are  impelled,  and  of  the  equalis- 
ing tendencies  which  agitate  the  labouring 
classes,'  is,  the  one  means  of  averting  dis- 
aster and  saving  libprty.  Besides  warnings, 
however,  he  has  comfort  for  us.  We  are, 
it  seems,  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  and  which  have  been  very  amply 
enlarged  on  by  M.  de  Laveleye  himself,  act- 
nallv  retrograding  to  the  primeval  happiness 
of  which  the  Church,  and  feudalism,  and 
the  French  Revolution  have  despoiled  Eu- 
rope, though  they  have  not  deprived  Java. 

'  At  present  the  organisation  to  which  the 
tendencies  and  aspirations  of  European  socie- 
ties are  directed,  is  manifestly  that  of  the 
American  township  and  the  Swiss  canton, 
whicli  fs  no  other  than  [that  of  Ditmarsch  or 
the  valley  of  Andorre — that  is  to  say,  that 
which  free  populations  spontaneously  estab- 
lish at  the  commencement  of  civilisation,  and 
which  may  thus  be  called  natural.  A  federa- 
tion of  autonomic  and  land-owning  communes 
should  compose  the  State  ;  and  the  federa- 
tion of  states  ought  eventually  to  form  the  or- 
ganisation of  universal  human  society.'  (P. 
241.) 

AVe  are  charmed  at  the  versatility  with 
which  an  economist  who  has  just  been  show- 
ing, with  admirable  learning,  that  the  whole 
world  has  passed  through  the  stage  of  com- 
munal property,  and  that  the  Avhole  world 
has  repudiated  it,  or  is  repudiating  it,  per- 
suades himself  that  the  most  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  world  is  bent  on  reviving  what  it 
long  ago  rejected.  But  we  look  in  vain  to 
M.  de  Laveleye  for  indications  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  aspirations  of  European  socie- 
ties towards  the  institutions  of  Ditmarsch 
and  Andorre.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  offered  to  admit  his  labourers 
to  a  sort  of  co-operation  Avith  their  landlord, 
but  they  have  displayed  a  very  lukewarm 
interest  in  the  plan.  Some  friends  of  the 
agricultural  journeyman  have  bought  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
which  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer  are  to 
be  one  and  the  same  ;  but  the  projectors 
have  shown  becoming  modesty  in  not  vaunt- 
ing their  achievements  before  harvest,  and 
a  farm  in  Lincolnshire  is,  at  the  best, 
scarcely  a  proof  of  *  the  tendencies  and  as- 
pirations of  European  societies.'  Lastly, 
there  is  Mr.  Ruskin' s  Arcadia  on  some  as 
yet  undiscovered  and  railless  English  coast. 
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But  M.  de  Laveleye  cannot  be  referring  to 
that,  for  he  knows  no  more  of  its  location 
than  men  who  are  no  economists.      Of  regen- 
er?tion  death  is  a  condition  ;  and  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  ^L  de  Laveleye's  view  of 
the  future,  that  the  communal  systems  which 
are,  he  believes,  destined  to  revival,  are,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  researches,  cither  dead 
or  fast  dying — all  but  his  own  peculiar  treas- 
ure-trove of  the  Swiss  a/ f mends.     The  ashes 
of  the  old  pha'nix  are  m  situ  ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  new  pha-nix.     We 
have  no  wish  for  the  extinction  of  the  relics 
of  the  communal  })hase  of  ownership.     A 
level  uniformity  of  tenure  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired.      The     miseries     consequent     upon 
changes  from  one  social  phase  to  another  are 
so  great  and  enduring  that  we  would  not 
precipitate  the  fall  even  of  a  system  so  leth- 
argic as  that  of  the  Russian  mir.     But  the 
communal  system  cannot  live  beside  the  sys- 
tem of  individual  ownership  ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  paradox  to   suppose  that  the   whole 
body  of    private  landowners,    or,  for  that 
matter,  of  piivate  labourers,   will    abdicate 
their  independence  and  form  themselves  into 
a  federation  of  autonomic  and  land-owning 
communes.     The  only  safe  principle  of  rea- 
soning is  to  argue  from  what  has  been  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  ;  when  we  iind  society 
gravitating  everywhere  towards  the   substi- 
tution of  private  for  common  ownership,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  sys- 
tem of  property  can  be  called  natural,  it  is 
that  which  all  mankind,  after  trying  other 
sorts,  end  by  preferring.     M.  de  Laveleye, 
on  the   contrary,    holds    that   '  the   system 
which  populations  establish    at    the   com- 
mencement of  civilisation    may   be    called 
natural.'     Mr.   Cliffe  Leslie,  who  has  sup- 
plied an  interesting  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume,   endeavours  to  apologise  for    M.     de 
Laveleye's  phraseology  which  would  occa- 
sionally suggest  that  he  supposed  a  respect 
for  natural  rights  and  equality  was  discover- 
able in  the  primitive  usages  of  society  relat- 
ing to  property.     But  we  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Cliffe  Leslie's  benevolent  disavowal  against 
the  text  of  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  vohime. 
It  remains  tolerably  clear  that  M.  de  Lave- 
leye in  fact  believes  that  there  is  something 
specially  natural  in  a  tenure  with  which  so- 
ciety set  out,  as  compared  with  that  towards 
which  it  tends.     Li  betaking  itself  to  private 
ownership,  it  has  been  only  trying  an  exper- 
iment ;  but  discover  some  mode  of  reconcil- 
ing communal  ownership  with  the  more  elab  • 
orate  exigencies  of  modern  economy,   and 
the  world,  we  are  left  by  M.  de  Laveleye  to 
suppose,  will  gladly  return  to  the  species  of 
ownership  which  his  bold  fancy  asserts  tits 
best  the  needs  of  humanity. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  de  Laveleye 
sliould  waste  his  powers  in  aspirations  after 
a  return  to  a  system  European  cvilisation 
has  outgrown.  But  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  indulging  such  sentimental  wishes.  There 
is  harm  in  encouraging  those  who  would 
he  less  satisfied  with  an  agreeable  theory  than 
is  M.  de  Laveleye 's  philosophic  tempera- 
ment, to  regard  the  existing  forms  of  hu- 
man property  as  a  violation  of  natural  right. 
M.  de  Laveleye  honours  this  country  with 
many  animadversions  on  its  land  tenure. 
He  denounces  the  tendency  by  which  '  in 
England,  as  at  Rome,  large  property  has 
swallowed  up  small  property,  in  consequence 
of  a  continuous  evolution  unchecked  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory, '  and  he  alleges  that  '  the  social  order 
seems  to  be  threatened  just  as  in  the  Roman 
Empire.'  We  should  have  rejoiced  had  it 
been  possible  to  keep  the  old  order  of  yeo- 
men, without  interfering  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country  ;  and  we  should  now 
be  glad  did  the  fashion  abate  of  adding  acre 
to  acre  for  the  mere  sake,  not  of  fair  invest- 
ment of  capital,  but  of  territorial  influence 
and  grandeur.  But  England  has  become 
v/hat  she  is  by  securing  to  men  freedom  to 
do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  The 
land  has  been  made  a  garden  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  capital  which  could  not  have 
been  so  employed  had  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  petty  cultivators,  whose  only  capi- 
tal would  have  been  the  land  itself.  The 
kingdom  altogether  has  been  the  richer  for 
the  soil  being  treated  like  other  kinds  of 
property.  With  a  limited  territory,  and  a 
population  and  capital  indefinitely  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  soil,  the  soil  necessarily 
grows  to  be  a  luxury  for  which  only  the  rich 
can  compete.  But  it  benefits  by  being  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  expend  most  on 
it.  M.  de  Laveleye  would  hardly  dispute 
this;  but  he  would  hold  that  the  people  suffer 
though  the  land  may  gain.  We  deny  this 
altogether.  He  himself  would  not  desire 
the  spread  throughout  this  island  of  la  petite 
2oropriete,  Avith  the  hard  and  cruel  economy 
it  imposes  on  the  peasant  ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  in 
a  letter  M.  de  Laveleye  publishes,  says  that 
system  is  repudiated  by  the  working  class- 
es, and  has  few  partisans  besides  some 
economists  and  philanthropists.  What  he 
desires  is  co-operative  agricultural  labour. 
But  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  English  so- 
ciety, that  industry  of  Avhatever  kind  should 
compete  freely  in  the  mai'ket.  Co-operative 
agriculture  could  not  hope  to  be  '  protected, ' 
and  we  are  not  sanguine  that  farm  labourers 
working  for  their  own  hand  would  hold 
their  own  against  capitalist  farmers.  The 
agricultural  labourer  has  suffered  hitherto  by 


not  having  the  energy  to  go  where  his  la- 
bour would  be  best  remunerated  ;  that  lack 
of  energy  would  not  be  cured  by  setting 
him  and  a  number  of  his  fellows  down  on  a 
plot  of  land,  Avithout  either  farmer  or  land- 
lord, except  some  form  of  commune,  above 
or  beside  them.  There  is  exactly  as  much  rea- 
son for  stocking  shops  for  co-operative  shoe- 
makers or  tailors,,  as  for  assigning  portions 
of  land  to  bodies  of  farm  labourers  ;  and  the 
result  Avould  be  as  ruinous  to  the  men  and 
unprofitable  to  the  country  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

M.  de  Laveleye  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  Avhen  he  searches  among  theories  of 
property  for  reasons  against  the  present  ten- 
ure of  land  in  Europe,  and  particularly  Eng- 
land. A  very  common  theory  of  property, 
and  one  which,  though  not  impregnable,  is 
as  defensible  as  any  other,  is  that  Avhich 
makes  labour  its  legitimate  source.  It  is 
strange  to  find  M.  de  Laveleye  arguing 
against  this,  that,  '  if  labour  were  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  property,  it  Avould  fol- 
low that  a  society  in  Avhich  so  many  labour- 
ers live  in  poverty  and  so  many  others  in 
opulence  is  contrary  to  all  right,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  true  foundation  of  property.' 
M.  de  Laveleye  Avould  seem  to  haA^e  forgot- 
ten that  labour,  like  everything  else,  can  be 
capitalised,  and  that  the  heir  of  an  estate 
holds  it  by  the  title  of  labour  expended  by 
his  ancestors,  as  fairly  as  the  man  w^ho  has 
made  a  fortune  in  trade  and  invested  it  in 
land.  Whatever  property  a  man  holds, 
whether  patrimonial  or  self -acquired,  must 
have  been  amassed  by  somebody  and  at  some 
time  or  other  ;  and,Avith  the  rare  exception  of 
property  acquired  by  spoliation  or  conquest, 
it  must  all  be  the  result  of  labour,  thrift,  or 
a  judicious  and  useful  employment  of  capi- 
tal, accumulated  by  successive  generations. 

M.  de  Laveleye,  while  he  repudiates  the 
labour  theory  of  property,  accepts  what  he 
terms  '  the  natural-economical  theory,'  ac- 
cording to  which  every  |  human  being,  as  he 
is  entitled  to  live,  is  entitled  necessarily  to 
such  an  amount  of  property  as  will  enable 
him  to  support  life.  He  attempts  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  : 
'  If  a  man  cannot  claim  a  share  in  the  pro- 
ductive stock  to  live  by  his  labour  on  it,  he 
has  no  right  at  all.  It  is  no  violation  of  jus- 
tice to  ailoAv  him  to  die  of  hunger.'  He 
continues  :  '  Need  we  say  that  this  solution, 
Avhich  seems  to  be  that  of  the  official  school 
of  jurists  and  economists,  is  contrary  alike 
to  the  innate  sentiment  of  justice,  to  natural 
right,  to  the  primitive  legislation  of  all  na- 
tions, and  even  to  the  principles  of  those 
Avho  adopt  it  ?  '  (p.  351).  M.  de  Laveleye  is 
here  confusing  the  duties  of  humanity  with 
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the  theory  of  property.  So  far  as  the  bare 
question  of  rights  of  property  goes,  a  man's 
right  to  property  is  bounded  by  his  earn- 
ings or  those  of  others  for  him.  M.  de 
Laveleye  indeed  admits  the  principle  when 
he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  original  edition 
of  his  work  :  '  The  lofty  maxim  of  justice, 
' '  To  everyone  according  to  his  work, ' '  must 
be  realised,  so  that  property  may  actually  be 
the  result  of  labour,  and  that  the  well-being 
of  each  may  be  proportional  to  the  co-oper- 
ation which  he  gives  to  production.'  If 
property  be  due  to  everyone  according  to 
his  work,  !he  man  who  does  no  work  might 
as  justly  be  left  to  die  of  hunger  as  M.  de 
Laveleye  thinks  he  might  be  according  to 
the  theory  which  holds  that  property  must 
actually  be  the  result  of  labour,  but  that  the 
labour  is  equally  labour  whether  done  by 
the  hands  of  the  possessor  of  the  property 
or  of  a  former  generation.  M.  de  Laveleye 
fancies  Christianity  favours  ownership  in 
common,  which  he  denominates  the  primi- 
tive theory  of  property,  and  not  what  he 
calls  '  quiritary,'  that  is,  private  ownership. 
'  Christianity, '  he  says,  '  is  an  equalising  re- 
ligion. The  Gospel  is  the  good  tidings 
brought  to  the  poor,  and  Christ  is  not  the 
friend  of  the  rich.  His  doctrine  verges  on 
communism,  and  his  immediate  disciples 
and  the  religious  orders  who  sought  to  fol- 
low his  teaching  strictly  lived  in  commun- 
ity. If  Christianity  were  taught  and  under- 
stood conformably  to  the  spirit  of  its  Foun- 
der, the  existing  social  organisation  could  not 
last  a  day.'  This  is  true  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  might  be  said  that  if  Christian- 
ity were  taught  and  understood  conformably 
to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder,  able-bodied  pau- 
pers would  not  continue  for  a  day  to  con- 
sent to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  It  is  the 
present  social  morality,  not  the  social  or- 
ganisation, which  must  necessarily  give  way. 
Christianity  teaches  those  who  have  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  give  to  those  who  have  not ; 
it  does  not  teach  those  who  have  not  that 
it  is  their  right  to  have. 

The  thoughts  of  students  of  social  science 
used  formerly  to  be  directed  to  the  consid- 
ertion  how  best  to  secure  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. At  present  they  seem  to  be  employed 
chiefly  in  devising  ingenious  arrangements 
for  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the 
poor.  Whatever  M.  de  Laveleye  may  think, 
his  suggestions  for  re-establishing  in  some 
form  the  communal  system  have  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  weaken  the  faith  in  the  one  hon- 
est axiom  about  property,  that  people  shall 
be  protected  by  society  in  the  possessions, 
whether  land  or  goods,  which  they  or  their 
fathers  have  earned.  He  appears  to  enter- 
tain a  certain  contempt  for  the  professors  of 


political  economy  who  adopt  the  vocation 
of  '  Kathedcr-Socialisten,'  and  lay  down 
dogmas  on  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth 
quite  apart  from  the  facts  of  existing  human 
society.  But  this  volume  breathes  through- 
out much  of  the  spirit  of  the  '  Katheder  ' — 
that  is,  the  academic  and  professorial — so- 
cialist. Any  such  manifestations  are  the 
more  to  be  deprecated  that  the  peril  M.  de 
Laveleye  foresees  from  proletariate  envy  of 
the  riches  other  classes  enjoy  is  very  real 
and  formidable.  How  real  and  imminent 
Herr  Bamberger  shows  in  two  interesting 
articles  he  has  published  in  the  February 
and  March  numbers  of  the  '  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau. '  Herr  Bamberger  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  and  has  attempted  at 
various  times  to  concentrate  parliamentary 
attention  on  the  designs  of  the  socialist 
party.  In  the  papers  before  us  he  shows 
what  dimensions  the  movement  has  already 
assumed,  ilnglishmen  would  hardly  have 
comprehended  till  the  events  of  last  May  and 
June  his  startling  declaration  tliat  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  tvar  of  classes  so  openly  declared 
as  it  is  in  Germany.  The  world  has  now 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  alarming  fact  ; 
and  even  German  Liberals  recognise  the  ne- 
cessity of  stringent  measures  of  repression 
against  the  Socialists,  Till  lately  the  Ger- 
man public  was  as  little  awake  to  the  peril 
before  it  as  the  American  public  was  aware 
of  the  power  of  trades  unions  when  the  En- 
gine-drivers' Union  last  year  lit  a  spark 
which  at  once  enveloped  live  States  of  the 
Union  almost  literally  in  flames.  Herr 
Bamberger  quotes  from  an  American  jour- 
nal of  last  year,  which  wrote  :  '  A  month 
ago  millions  of  Americans  did  not  know 
wliat  a  trades  union  was.  Now  we  know. ' 
Herr  Bamberger  appeals  to  his  countrymen, 
'  Cannot  you  learn  a  lesson  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others  ? ' 

Some  statistics-  of  the  strength  of  German 
Socialism  will  be  found  in  the  protocol  of 
the  last  German  Socialist  Congi-ess  held  in 
May,  1877.  The  figures  have  an  eloquence 
of  tlieir  own.  The  Constituent  Reichstag 
of  1867  contained  two  Socialist  members  ; 
the  North-Gcmian  Reichstag  of  1868,  five. 
Then  came  the  Franco-German  war,  with 
the  sense  it  inspired  of  national  danger  and 
national  unity.  For  the  moment  Socialism, 
which  is  anti-national  and  cosmopolitan, 
succumbed  before  German  patriotism.  The 
number  of  Socialist  deputies  in  the  first  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  in  1871,  sank  back  to  two. 
But  in  the  second  German  Reichstag,  which 
met  in  1874,  nine  Socialist  representatives 
sat  ;  and  in  the  third,  which  was  dissolved 
last  June,  having  been  elected  in  1877,  there 
were  twelve.     They  are  Auer,  Bebel,  Blos^ 
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Bracke,  Demrnler,  Fritzsche,  Hasenclever, 
Kapell,  Liebknecht,  Most,  Motteler,  and  Rit- 
tinghausen ;  and  each  of  tliem,  except  Demrn- 
ler and  Rittingliausen,  who  are  rich,  has  been 
receiving  nine  shillings  a  day  during  the  ses- 
sion from  the  Socialist  exchequer.  This 
rise  in  the  number  of  representatives  does 
not  adequately  measure  the  increase  in  the 
Socialist  force.  The  nine  deputies  returned 
in  1874  were  elected  by  350,000  votes,  but 
the  twelve  of  1877  by  as  many  as  485,000. 
The  total  number  of  German  electors  is 
8,943,000.  Of  these  5,535,000  actually 
voted  for  the  397  deputies  who  make  up  the 
Reichstag.  While  the  average  number  of 
votes  by  which  a  German  deputy  was  return- 
ed was  9,000,  the  twelve  Socialist  deputies 
had  an  average  of  9,200  votes  each.  An 
eleventh  of  the  votes  by  which  the  late  Ger- 
man ParliauTcnt  was  returned  were  given  for 
Socialist  candidates.  At  the  Socialist  Con- 
gress which  met  at  Gotha  in  May,  1877,  it 
was  asserted  that  out  of  the  397  electoral 
districts  Socialist  candidates  offered  them- 
selves in  175.  Any  change  in  the  electoral 
system  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  party.  If  a  form  of  the  Minority 
Vote  were  introduced,  Herr  Bamberger  con- 
siders they  would  outnumber  any  other  sin- 
gle section  of  opinion,  while  the  French 
scrutin  de  liste  would  at  once  double  the 
band  of  Socialist  members.  Longer  prac- 
tice in  electioneering  tactics  will,  with  the 
present  system,  probably  teach  the  work- 
men's electoral  committees  how  to  group 
their  votes  more  compactly,  and  equalise 
electors  and  elected. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  divisions  in  Germany, 
and  consequently  in  the  German  Parliament, 
often  give  a  casting  vote  to  a  group  of 
twelve  who  always  vote  together.  Germany 
is  so  grooved  and  scored  with  local  preju- 
dices that,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Reichstag,  there  were,  ex- 
cluding the  Social  Democrats,  only  seven 
who  were  elected  in  constituencies  with 
Avhich  they  are  not  directly  connected  either 
by  birth  or  residence.  Only  four  of  the 
twelve  Socialists  sat  for  their  own  electoral 
districts  ;  the  rest  were  chosen  without  rela- 
tion to  special  local  claims.  The  contrast 
runs  through  all  German  political  life  ;  the 
working-men  deputies  represent  the  working 
class  throughout  the  Empire  ;  the  rest  of  the 
deputies  represent  about  as  many  different 
interests  as  there  are  seats.  Hence  the  im- 
portance, even  in  an  assembly  of  397,  of  a 
body  of  twelve  members  who  always  vote  as 
one  man.  Recent  political  and  dynastic 
questions  have  strengthened  the  tendency 
of  the  German  Parliament  to  split  up  into 
fractions.     Each  of  these  may  very  possibly 


be  insignificant,  if  taken  separately  ;  but  a 
large  number  of  them  would  join  the  So- 
cialists in  trying  to  undermine  the  principle 
of  national  consolidation.     Nearly  half  of 
the  5,535,000  votes  that  returned  the  late 
Parliament  were    indeed    given   to    candi- 
dates opposed  to  the  principle  of  German 
unity.   Herr  Bamberger  reckons  that  2,395,- 
000  of  the  voters  were  Poles,  '  Guelphs  ' — 
that  is,  adherents  of  the  deposed  Hanoverian 
princes — Suabian  democrats,  Alsace-Lorraine 
protesters   against   severance  from   France, 
Social  Democrats,  and  Ultramontanes.     An 
additional  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
Socialist  votes,  an  increase   not  at  all   im- 
possible at  the  rate  at  which  the  movement 
is  progressing,  Avould  gi\e  the  combination 
against  the  development  of  German  unity 
on  its  present  basis  an  actual  majority.     The 
calculation  supposes  that  the  Ultramontanes, 
who  are  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Reichstag,  will  maintain  their  hostility  to  the 
Imperial  system.     We  hope  this  is  not  so. 
With  the  opening  of  a  new  Pontificate  the 
envenomed  bitterness  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Berlin  and  the  Vatican  may  be  ex- 
pected to  abate.     But  Prince  Bismarck  has, 
for  so  great  an  intellect,  so  extraordinary  a 
faculty  for  keeping  alive  old  grudges  and 
probing  old  sores  that  German  patriots  must 
be  sanguine  if  they  cherish  implicit  faith  in 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reichstag  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  substitution  at  Rome  of 
Pope  Leo  for  Pope  Pius.     The  alliance  be- 
tw^een   Catholicism  and  Socialism  in    Ger- 
many, in  view  of  the  deadly  feud  between 
the  two  in  France,  may  seem  a  monstrosity. 
But  such  confederacies    with   elements   of 
disorder  are  no  novelties  in  the  history  of 
the    Church    of   Rome.      Individuals,    like 
Nobiling,  may  have  Ultramontane  proclivi- 
ties ;   but  Socialism,   as  a  faith,  does  not 
affect  any  sj^npathy  with  its  temporary  ally. 
German  workmen  for  the  most  part  abhor 
passionately  but  impartially  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion, as  all  alike  setting  up  standards  which 
are  not  the  one  sole  principle  of  Socialism  ; 
but  if  the  Ultramontanes  will  assist  in  pull- 
ing down  the  established  order  Social  De- 
mocracy is  serenely  indifferent  to  the  aspira- 
tions they  harbour  for  the  constitution  of  a 
new  order.     The  great  commercial  and  po- 
litical   centres,  such    as  Berlin,    Hamburg, 
Breslau,    Elberfeld,   Bremen,   and  Lubeck, 
are  the  congenial  soil  of  Socialism.     But 
there  are  also  special  districts  of  Germany 
where  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  dy- 
nastic or  other  local  circumstances,  promote 
its  growth.     Saxony,  for  instance,  returned 
seven  of  the  twelve  Socialist  deputies.     In 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  peasantry,  who  hate 
administration  from  Berlin,  favour  it  ;  and. 
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oddly  enoufrh,  a  relic  of  old-world  German 
feudalism,  the  tiny  principality  of  Renss  of 
the  elder  branch,  has  been  represented  by  a 
Socialist.  In  some  discontented  quarters  of 
the  empire  Socialism  shows  no  parliamen- 
tary strength.  But  it  is  only  that  those 
regions  happen  to  be  agitated  by  some  other 
supreme  element  of  active  resistance  to  the 
German  Government.  The  element  of  Sep- 
aratism carries  the  vote  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  Ultramontanism  has  left  no  room  in 
Bavaria  for  Socialist  deputies.  The  Bava- 
rian Most  has  had  to  tind  a  seat  not  in  his  own 
country,  but  in  Saxony.  But  both  Bavaria 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  sent  allies  of  the 
Socialist  cause  ;  ond  when  the  movements 
which  now  control  them  lull,  it  is  feared 
that  the  Socialist  element  may  show  an  in- 
dependent vitality  which  now  helps  to  swell 
the  local  spirit  of  opposition  to  German 
patriotism. 

The  attempts,  last  May,  by  Hodel,  and, 
in  June,  by  Nobiling,  on  the  life  of  thc'Em- 
peror  are  likely  to  prove  a  heavy  blow  to 
Socialism,  and  to  thwart  the  very  confident 
expectation  of  German  revolutionists  that 
Social  Democracy,  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion to  the  Reichstag,  will  show  as  great  a 
proportional  progression  as  at  that  of  1877. 
Should  the  effect  of  those  mad  crimes  have 
indeed  passed  off  before  the  elections,  and 
should  Social  Democracy  exhibit  only  the 
same  increase  as  at  the  last  elections,  of  three 
members,  it  Avould  have  gained  an  advantage 
of  an  importance  not  at  all  to  be  gauged  by 
mere  numbers.  In  the  German  Parliament, 
which  has  a  natural  dread  of  obstructives, 
an  '  interpellation  '  requires  for  its  introduc- 
tion the  concurrence  of  not  fewer  than  fif- 
teen deputies.  As  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  late  Reichstag  were  only  twelve,  they 
were  imable  to  bring  on  a  debate  at  discre- 
tion upon  the  first  principles  of  society  and 
property.  With  fifteen  members  the  par- 
liamentary agitation  would  begin,  and  the 
world,  whether  to  the  advancement  of  the  So- 
cialist cause  or  not,  would  learn  many  start- 
ling axioms  Avhich  now  can  be  debated  only 
Avithin  the  comparatively  exclusive  circle  of 
workmen.  Perhaps,  however,  even  of  more 
practical  importance  than  the  parliamentary 
strength  of  the  party  arc  its  ambition  and 
success  in  working  its  way  into  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies.  Very  many  English- 
men who  would  be  panic-struck  at  the 
choice  of  a  workman  for  alderman  welcomed 
with  pleasure  the  election  of  Messrs.  Burt 
and  Macdonald  as  in  some  sort  parliamen- 
tary representatives  of  British  labour.  But 
in  Wiirtembcrg,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  IIol- 
stein,  Socialists  have  been  elected  to  com- 
munal offices.    Ilerr  Bamberger  relates,  with 


an  apparent  sense  that  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end,  that  in  one  Wtlrtemberg  town, 
Esslingen,  actually  a  Socialist  was  chosen 
burgomaster,  though  the  country  was  saved 
by  the  Wtirtemberg  government  refusing  to 
ratify  the  election. 

The  formidable  peculiarity  of  German 
Socialism,  as  compared  with  trade  unionism 
elsewhere,  is,  that  it  has  already  constituted 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  regular  and  or- 
dered society,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
modern  life,  including  a  periodical  press. 
The  '  Vorwiirts, '  which  is  published  at  the 
office  of  the  Leipzig  Socialist  press,  where 
Hodel  was  employed,  is  the  recognised  and 
official  organ  of  German  Socialism.  It  has 
12,000  subscribers.  But  forty-one  other 
Socialist  journals  are  published  in  Germany, 
without  counting  an  illustrated  journal  of 
belles  lettrcs,  '  Die  neue  Welt,'  the  largely- 
circulated  calendar  called  '  Poor  Conrad,'  and 
fourteen  industrial  papers  more  or  less  of  a 
Socialist  character.  The  pamphlets  pro- 
pounding Socialist  views  are  numberless. 
Of  the  forty-one  political  organs  of  (rerman 
Socialism,  thirteen  appear  daily,  thirteen 
three  times,  three  twice,  eleven  once  a  week, 
and  the  '  Zukunft, '  which  treats  Socialism 
scientifically,  once  a  month.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  are  printed  in  presses  belonging 
to  Socialist  bodies.  In  1876  the  handbook 
to  last  year's  Congress  at  Gotha  states  that 
the  Socialist  newspaper  press  possessed  100,- 
000  subscribers  ;  but  in  1877,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  the  number  had  risen  to 
13.5,000. 

Almost  more  alarming  to  Ilerr  Bamber- 
ger than  the  direct  forces  of  Socialism  is  the 
indirect  influence  it  wields.  Its  open  or- 
gans in  the  press  are,  he  thinks,  compara- 
tively weak  auxiliaries  to  the  general  news- 
paper press  of  Germany,  Avhich  promotes 
the  same  cause.  The  world  of  German 
journalism  is,  Herr  Bamberger  informs  us, 
infested  with  Socialists.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Liberal  or  Conservative  organ  of  weight 
into  which  a  little  adroitness  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  an  occasional  article  of 
Socialist  tendencies.  The  founder  of  the 
official  '  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ' 
rose,  we  are  told,  from  the  same  ranks  as  the 
leaders  in  the  present  crusade  against  mod- 
ern society,  and  never  altogether  forgot  his 
old  love.  Newspapers  whose  proprietors, 
subscribers,  and  contributors  are  all  of  the 
capitalist  class  have  in  their  editorial  offices 
men  who  incline  to  Socialism,  and  seize  or 
make  occasions  for  advancing  its  cause. 
The  German  magistracy  contains  numerous 
partisans  of  the  new  faith,  youthful  judges 
who  begin  by  declaring  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things  bankrupt,  and  study  not  how 
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to  protect  property,  but  how  to  defend  those 
they  call  the  weak  against  those  they  call 
the  strong.  Ministers,  Herr  Bamberger  com- 
plains— hinting  apparently  at  the  late  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Eulen- 
berg — thunder  in  Parliament  against  the 
spread  of  Socialism,  when  their  offices  are  all 
the  time  filled  Avith  budding  secretaries  who 
have  drunk  in  Socialism  with  the  milk  of  the 
high  school.  From  their  pens,  as  they  draft  a 
statute,  fall  naturally  the  very  battle-words 
of  Socialism,  such  as  '  Ausbeutung '  and 
'  Egoismus. '  But  at  the  head  and  front  of 
the  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real,  plot- 
ters against  society,  are  the  universities.  By 
them  and  the  '  Katheder-Socialismus  ' — 
Avhich  we  have  seen  M.  de  Laveleye  naively 
condemning — of  their  professors  of  politi- 
cal economy,  the  recent  impetus  has  been 
given  to  Socialist  Democracy.  The  working 
classes  Avere  seen  to  be  discontented,  and 
the  desire  arose  to  construct  formula}  Avhich 
would  explain  their  inarticulate  murmurs. 
The  professors  discovered  that  '  the  dispar- 
ity of  means  is  greater  than  of  old  ;'  '  that 
the  masses  are  Avorse  off  than  they  once  were;' 
'  that  property  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  stick  to  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  fruc- 
tify there  ;'  '  that  capital  tyrannises  over  la- 
bour.' Here  were  axioms  ;  the  next  step 
Avas  to  combine  them  into  a  regular  science. 
Once  a  science  constructed,  the  war  of  classes 
must  be  at  an  end  ;  for  had  not  '  der  Schul- 
lehrer  die  Schlacht  vonSadowageAvonnen  '? 
AVhen  the  science  of  industry  had  been  con- 
structed, it  was  supposed  the  German  mind, 
whether  in  employer  or  in  employed,  must 
immediately  proclaim  a  truce  and  accept  its 
dogmas.  Unfortunately  it  is  more  difficult 
to  propound  a  law  of  Avages,  Avhicli  capital- 
ist and  labourer  shall  accept,  than  to  con- 
struct a  science  of  pure  reason.  University 
economists  progressed  readily  with  their 
plans  for  marshalling  workmen  in  groups  to 
resist  the  despotism  of  capital,  Avith  their 
draft  budgets,  in  which  the  inequality  of 
wealth  should  be  redressed  by  a  counter  in- 
equality of  taxation,  and  their  denunciations 
of  the  wicked  habit  the  capitalist  indulges 
of  profiting  by  the  turn  of  the  market.  But 
Avhen  science  had  laid  down  the  laAv  it  had 
no  poAver  at  its  command  to  enforce  it.  So 
the  professors  had  to  invoke  the  State  to  re- 
alise their  axioms,  just  as  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  after  dogmatising  against  the 
heresy,  handed  the  heretic  over  to  the  State 
to  burn  him.  German  professors,  and  Ger- 
man workmen,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  are  all 
at  one  in  their  devout  faith  in  the  poAver  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  undertake  the  general 
management  of  society.  Whether  it  be  a 
gymnasium,  or  a  railway  system,  the  State 


is  looked  to  as  its  natural  administrator. 
The  sudden  growth  of  joint-stock  compa- 
nies in  Germany  of  recent  years  has  stimu- 
lated the  faith  in  what  Germans  call  '  Col- 
lectivAvesen.'  It  was  supposed  by  theorists 
that  if  an  abstraction,  like  a  joint-stock 
company,  could  divide  among  its  sharehold- 
ers ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  Avhere  they  for- 
merly obtained  a  bare  four  or  five  per  cent. , 
an  infinitely  superior  abstraction,  the  State, 
if  it  dispossessed  the  private  capitalists,  and 
became  the  universal  employer,  could  afford 
to  pay  bricklayers  at  the  rate  of  five  thalers 
a  day.  Herr  Bamberger  pays  this  country 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  saying  that  the 
fashion  of  studying  English  blue  books  con- 
tributed to  delude  the  German  professors  of 
social  economy  into  the  belief  that  class 
feuds  could  be  ended  for  ever  by  discovering 
the  true  principle  on  Avhich  Avages  should  be 
earned  and  paid.  English  blue  books  are 
remarkable  repositories  of  statistics  ;  but 
they  are  not  commonly  supposed,  at  least 
in  England  itself,  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
if  a  social  problem  gets  into  a  select  com- 
mittee, the  practical  solution  is  a  matter 
of  course.  We  knoAV  not  in  what  blue 
book  Herr  Bamberger  has  found  it  pro- 
pounded as  an  axiom  that  trades'  unions  are 
an  infallible  specific  against  trade  conflicts. 

German  Socialism  manifests  the  same  pro- 
pagandist spirit  as  the  French  revolutionists 
of  last  century.  A  special  article  in  the  offi- 
cial programme  of  the  Gotha  Congress  de- 
clares that  '  the  German  labour  party,  Avhile 
working  within  the  national  framework,  is 
conscious  of  the  international  character  of 
the  labour  moA'ement,  and  determines  to  ful- 
fil all  duties  Avhich  the  same  imposes  on  la- 
bourers in  order  to  make  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men  a  reality. '  In  all  the  congresses 
of  the  International,  at  Geneva,  the  Hague, 
and  Brussels,  doAvn  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Internationalists  at  New  York  in  1877,  and 
the  Ghent  Congress  of  September,  Germany 
has  given  the  impulse.  The  Katheder-So- 
cialisten  of  the  German  universities  have 
doubtless  contributed  to  lend  the  movement 
fashion  and  direction  ;  but  Herr  Bamber- 
ger, Avho  is  inclined  to  attach  supreme  im- 
portance to  university  influences,  exagger- 
ates the  share  the  professors  have  had  in 
developing  this  alarming  groAvth  of  modern 
Germany.  Germans,  perhaps  from  the 
long  disorganisation  of  political  and  national 
life,  have  ahvays  been  addicted  to  social 
and  trade  confederacies.  These  have  sup- 
plied the  want  created  by  the  disruption  of 
national  unity.  The  same  tendency  which 
made  men  combine  for  the  overriding  of  the 
labyrinthine  maze  of  principalities  and  grand 
duchies  that  separated  German  from  Ger- 
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man,  influenced  the  Gorman  workmen  to 
seek  a  bond  of  \mion.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats have  sliown  most  strength  in  areo;ion, 
like  Saxony, where  Particularismus  is  domi- 
nant. The  results  of  the  war  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  and  the  yet  greater  conflict 
between  Germany  and  France  had  an  effect 
as  important,  though  indirect,  on  the  rela- 
tions of  German  industry  as  on  the  political 
fortunes  of  Germany.  The  aristocratic  and 
bureaucratic  constitution  of  German  states 
left,  and  indeed  continues  to  leave,  to  the 
workman  less  interest  in  the  national  for- 
tunes than  in  England  or  France  ;  but  he 
was  stirred,  nevertheless,  by  the  impulse  to- 
wards national  tinity  those  wars  inaugurated 
and  consolidated  to  cement  the  league  of 
workmen  throughout  the  empire.  The 
French  milliards  operated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  causing  such  a  competition  for  la- 
bour as  made  the  labourer  able  to  fix  his 
own  price.  Seeing  the  force  the  State  had 
wielded  in  the  contest  of  which  the  mil- 
liards were  a  material  result,  and  feeling  the 
hand  of  the  State  heavy  on  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  education  and  society,  the  work- 
man was  easily  led  to  look  forward  to  pre- 
dominance in  the  State  as  the  ready  machin- 
ery for  accomplishing  his  aims.  The  same 
kind  of  sentiment  which  prompts  Prince 
Bismarck  to  seek  to  make  the  State  propri- 
etor virtually  of  German  railways  inspires 
the  German  workman  to  hope  to  make  the 
State  his  instrument  for  crushing  the  ine- 
quality of  classes.  The  national  characteris- 
tic of  a  habit  of  reducing  everything  to  a 
formula  has  rendered  the  German  workman 
more  receptive  of  a  creed  and  more  tena- 
cious of'  theoretical  principles  than  his 
brethren  elsewhere.  The  professors  found 
apt  pupils  in  men  of  the  keen  and  even 
trained  intellect  of  Liebknecht,  or  of  Most, 
the  bookbinder,  whom  Herr  Bamberger  de- 
clares to  be  as  learned  in  Roman  history  as 
Mommsen  himself.  But  the  professors  did 
not  teach  the  workman  to  believ^e  he  had  a 
right  to  supremacy  ;  they  only  showed  him 
how  to  express  his  claims  dogmaticallv. 

The  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  form 
which  Socialist  views  have  assumed  in  Ger- 
many and  the  German  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land has,  however,  given  Socialism  a  power 
it  has  had  nowhere  else,  not  even  among  the 
French  Communists.  German  Socialists 
have  constituted  themselves  a  complete  na- 
tion, with  a  literature,  ambition,  and  lead- 
ers all  its  own.  Though  at  bottom  re- 
maining very  German  indeed,  they  have 
politically  so  thrown  off  their  German  na- 
tionality as  to  be  able  without  difficulty  to 
admit  workmen  of  any  other  nationality. 
Any  and  all  can  be  affiliated  to  the  German 


fraternity   on  the  one  condition  that  they 
swear  war  against    capitalists,    and  pledge 
themselves  to  work  for  the  placing  of  all  capi- 
tal in  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  basis  of 
the  Socialist  faith  seems  at  first  sight  simple 
enough.     It  is  just  this,  that  '  Property  is 
theft. '     No  compromise  with  the  middle  or 
upper  classes  in  existing  society  is  admitted 
as  lawful.     An  article  of  the   official   pro- 
gramme for  the  guidance  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Gotha  laid 
it   down  that  the  emancipation   of  lal)Our 
must  be  effected  by  the  labouring  class  alone. 
That  is  the  one  and  only  class  which  can  be 
allowed  to  have  a  title  to  exist  on  the   earth 
as  a  class.     This  is  the  retort  to  the  philan- 
thropical  persons  who  have  preached  in  Ger- 
many, as  in  England,  Christian  Socialism,  by 
which  ihe  rich  and  well-to-do  should  share 
their  wealth  voluntarily  with  the  poor,  and 
embrace    principles   of    Communism    from 
motives  of  duty  and  charity.     None,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  of  labour  as  inspired  bv 
Karl   Marx,   and  preached  by    Engels  and 
Liebknecht,  have  a  right  to  live  except  by 
their  own  personal  work.     It  is  not  enough 
that  others  have  laboured  for  them  ;    the 
only  being  that  can  show  a  good  title  to  the 
fee  simple  of  capital  is  the  State.     The  soil, 
cattle,    machinery,    and   fuel,    Avith    other 
things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  labour.     They  constitute  capital, 
and  as  capital  consists  of  the  instruments  of 
labour,   tUe  State  is  entitled  to  hold  it  as 
trustee  for  the  labourer.     The  Conyres  So- 
ciaUste    Un'tversel,  which  met  at  Ghent  in 
September  18V  7,  passed  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen  to  thirteen  votes  a  resolution  which 
had  been  moved  by  several  delegates,  in- 
cluding  Liebknecht,  the  member    of    the 
German  Reichstag,  whom   Herr  Bamberger 
styles  the  spirihis  rector  of  German  Social- 
ism.    The    resolution    ran  :    '  Considering 
that  so  long  as  the  land,  and  the  other  in- 
struments  of    production,    which    are    the 
means  of  life,  are  held  and  appropriated  by 
individuals  or  sections,  the  economical  sub- 
jection of  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  all 
its  attendant  miseries  and  starvation,  must 
continue,  the  Congress  declares  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  State  or  the  Commune,  repre- 
senting the  whole  of  the  people,  should  pos- 
sess the  land  and  the  other  instruments  of 
labour. ' 

The  Jewish  Lassalle,  who  was  born  in 
1825  at  Breslau,  first  gave  a  scientific  form 
to  German  Socialism.  His  brilliant  gifts 
and  great  acquirements  were  recognised  by 
Heine,  who  made  his  acquaintance  in  Paris, 
and  though  he  ruled  German  Socialists  with 
a  despotism  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
dissemble,   their  admiration   of  him   never 
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wavered.  His  sliort  and  troubled  career 
was  closed  by  a  duel  which  appears  to  have 
•  arisen  from  a  love-aflfair  at  Geneva  in  August 
1864  ;  but  his  disciples  regarded  him  as  a 
martyr  to  Socialism,  and  have  continued  to 
pay  almost  divine  honours  to  his  memory. 
Pastor  Schuster  traces  the  birth  of  German 
Socialism  to  a  letter  from  Lassalle  of  March 
2,  1863,  on  the  proposal  to  convoke  a  Gen- 
eral Labour  Congress  at  Leipzig.  Lassalle's 
successors  in  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment have,  however,  far  outstripped  him 
in  audacity  of  conception.  His  scheme, 
probably  suggested  by  study  of  the  system 
of  State  workshops  favoured  by  M.  Louis 
Blanc  and  his  friends,  assumed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  support  labour  by  sub- 
ventions. He  had  not  risen  to  the  idea 
that  the  State  is  simply  the  working  class 
impersonated,  and  that,  in  receiving  help 
from  the  State,  the  workman  is  merely  tak- 
ing of  his  own.  Lassalle,  too,  was  still  in 
the  trammels  of  faith  in  nationalities,  and 
supposed  German  workmen  to  be  Germans 
as  well  as  workmen.  Gradually  the  Social- 
ist claims  have  developed,  and  their  ambi- 
tion has  passed  the  boundaries  of  Germany. 
German  Socialists,  under  the  guidance  of 
Herr  Marx  in  his  London  cottage,  regard 
themselves  as  locally  Germans,  but  as  Ger- 
mans in  no  other  sense.  Living  in  Germany, 
they  must  work  with  the  political  instru- 
ments its  constitution  provides,  and  they 
try  to  control  the  Legislature.  Bi^t  German 
sympathies  or  antipathies  they  have  none. 
For  German  unity  they  have  as  thorough  a 
contempt  as  any  Polish  Ultramontane. 
When  society  is  refashioned  after  their 
model,  national  barriers  will-  be  broken 
down,  or  retained  only  for  economical  con- 
venience. The  State,  whatever  the  width 
of  the  term,  will  not  dole  out,  as  Lassalle 
anticipated,  subventions  to  workshops,  as  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  but  will  own,  and 
the  communes  administer,  in  the  name  of 
the  workman,  the  capital  of  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen  who  alone  will  con- 
stitute it.  As  the  world  is  not  likely  to  be 
won  over  in  a  day  to  subvert  all  existing 
arrangements.  Socialism  consents  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  State  monopoly  of  capital  in 
trust  for  the  workman  by  using  its  influence 
to  make  the  State  grant  subventions  for  the 
establishment,  as  Lassalle  had  suggested,  of 
co-operative  Avorkshops  and  farms.  But 
these  can  be  only  temporary  arrangements 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  wdien  the  labourer 
shall  have  reduced  all  to  his  own  level,  and 
have  entered  into  his  inheritance  of  the 
world's  accumulated  capital. 

The  programme  requires  an  autocracy  to 
bring  it  to  pass,  and  an  autocracy  to  work 


it  when  adopted,  and  many  workmen  who 
suffer  with  difficulty  the  mild  rule  of  an  em- 
ployer long  resisted  even  in  Germany  the 
claims  of  Herr  Marx.  But  in  1875  the  resi- 
due of  German  workmen  who  had  clung  to 
the  freer  sectional  organisation — a  species 
of  Avorking  men's  Congregationalism — con- 
templated by  Lassalle,  had  to  succumb  to 
the  '  Communists.'  Up  to  May  18*75,  there 
had  been  two  Socialist  parties  in  Germany, 
the  '  Allgemeine  deutsche  Arbeiterverein  ' 
and  the  '  Social-demokratische  Arbeiter- 
partei. '  The  former  represented  the  opin- 
ions of  Lassalle,  and  had  for  its  president 
the  Deputy  Hasenclever  ;  the  latter  was 
guided  apparently  by  Bebel  and  Liebknecht, 
but  really  by  Karl  Marx.  Long  at  feud,  they 
were  fused  by  the  Gotha  Congress  of  May 
1875  into  the  '  Socialistische  Arbeiterpartei  ' 
of  Germany.  But  it  was  a  fusion  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  elder  party  disappeared, 
and  those  of  Karl  Marx  alone  survived.  If 
the  vision  of  the  present  leaders  should  ever 
be  realised,  all  human  beings  would  be 
bound  to  earn  their  own  subsistence  ;  none 
would  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  toil 
because  their  ancestors  had  laboured  for 
them.  The  phrase,  always  much  to  be  dep- 
recated, '  an  independent  gentleman, '  as  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  inherited  a  fortune, 
and  therefore  need  not  work  to  make  one, 
would  cease  to  l^have  a  meaning.  So  too 
would  the  word  '  employer  '  or  '  master  ;' 
indeed,  the  German  _^Socialist  is  somewhat 
impatient  of  the  continued  existence  of  for- 
eign societies  which  occupy  themselves  ex- 
clusively with  questions  of  wages.  The 
Genuan  Socialist,  who  loves  good  cheer  and 
the  embellishments  of  life,  Avould  doubtless 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  levelling  down 
after  this  fashion  would  rob  the  world 
of  its  gaiety  and  magnificence.  He  would 
argue  that  there  Avould  be  still  palaces, 
though  built  for  the  State — that  is,  for  the 
entertainment  of  working  men,  not  for  nobles 
or  millionnaires — that  there  would  be  picture 
galleries,  and  libraries,  and  all  the  other  dec- 
orations and  ornaments  of  modern  society  ; 
but  that  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  patron, 
and  sooner  or  later,  we  presume,  his  heir, 
would  be  the  working  man  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  Whatever  surplus  profits 
might  accrue  from  labour  after  the  labourer 
had  his  due  payment,  w^ould  be  stored  up, 
no  longer  by  private  persons,  but  by  the 
communes  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for 
the  future  enjoyment  and  employment 
of  the  men  on  the  fruit  of  whose  work 
Socialism  seems  to  assume  capitalists  at 
present  fatten  without  contributing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence.     By    spreading   the    obligation    to 
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labour  over  the  whole  community,  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  community  the  universal  leg- 
atee of  its  members,  the  enemies  of  capital 
imagine  the  working  class  generally  would 
not  be  lulled  into  indolence,  but  would  have 
to  toil  less,  and  yet  have  as  great  a  capital 
as  now  accumulating  from  day  to  day  for 
the  emplovment  of  their  labour.  Socialism 
surveys  the  long  array  of  triumphs  and  con- 
quests of  modern  civilisation  won  by  indi- 
vidual eiu^rcry,  and  finds  them  very  good. 
It  believes  that  it  can  extinguish  the  motive 
power  which  has  worked  all  these  miracles, 
and  accomplish  precisely  the  same  achieve- 
ments ! 

The  programme  of  the  German  Labour 
Party,  which  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the 
Gotha  Protocol  for  1877,  explains  very 
frankly  what  the  Social  Democrats  hope  to 
effect  finally,  and  what  they  are  aiming  at  in 
the  meantime.  Characteristically  it  betrays 
no  jealousy  of  State  interference  with  the 
hours  of  labour,  with  education,  or  even  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  working  men's 
dwellings.  It  appeals  to  the  State  to  inter- 
fere with  the  workman's  domestic  liberty  in 
these  matters,  desiring  no  doubt  that  the 
govenunent  of  Prince  Bismarck  should 
break  in  the  labourer  to  proper  docility,  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  control  of  the 
State  by  Ilerr  Marx.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  somewhat  involved  Ger- 
man text  of  the  programme  : — 

'  1.  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and 
all  culture,  and  as  in  general  productive  la- 
bour is  only  possible  through  society,  to  so- 
ciety, that  is  to  all  its  members,  belongs  the 
aggregate  product  of  labour,  with  the  uni- 
versal duty  of  labour  according  to  equal 
right,  to  each  according  to  his  reasonable 
wants. 

'  In  the  present  society  the  means  of  labour 
are  a  monopoly  of  the  capitalist  class  ;  the 
hereby  conditioned  dependence  of  the  la- 
bourer class  is  the  cause  of  misery  and  slavery 
in  all  I  their]  forms. 

•  '  The  liberation  of  labour  requires  the  con- 
version of  the  means  of  labour  into  common 
property  of  society  and  the  regulation  by  the 
community  of  the  aggregate  labour,  with  a 
spending  for  the  common  benefit,  and  an 
equitable  -distribution  of  the  product  of  la- 
bour. 

'  The  liberation  of  labour  must  be  the  work 
of  the  labourer  class,  in  opposition  to  which 
all  otlier  classes  are  only  a  reactionary  mass. 

'  2.  Starting  from  these  principles,  the  So- 
cialist Labourer  Party  of  Germany  strives 
with  all  legal  means  after  the  free  state  and 
the  Socialist  society,  the  destniction  of  the 
law  of  wages  through  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  labour  for  wages,  the  abolition  of 
plunder  in  every  shape,  the  removal  of  every 
social  and  political  inequality. 

'  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of  Germany, 


though  working  within  the  national  frame- 
work, is  conscious  of  the  international  charac- 
ter of  the  labourer  movement,  and  deteiTnined 
to  fulfil  all  duties  which  the  same  imposes  on 
the  labourers  in  order  to  make  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  a  reality. 

'  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of  Germany 
demands,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  .social  question,  the  establish- 
ment of  Socialist  producing  associations,  with 
state  help,  under  the  domestic  control  of  the 
labouring  people.  The  producing  associa- 
tions are  to  be  "called  into  life  for  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture,  to  sxich  an  extent  that 
out  of  them  the  Socialist  organisation  of  the 
aggregate  labour  may  arise. 

'  The  Socialist  La1:)ourer  Party  of  Germany 
demands  as  the  principles  of  the  State  : — 

'  1.  Universal  equal  direct  right  of  election 
and  voting,  the  giving  of  the  vote  being  se- 
cret and  obligatory  for  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  State,  from  their  twentieth  year,  for  all 
elections  and  votings  in  state  or  parish.  The 
day  of  election  or  voting  must  be  a  Sunday  or 
holiday. 

'  3.  Direct  legislation  by  the  people.  De- 
cision on  war  and  peace  by  the  people. 

'  3.  Universal  bearing  of  arms.  Defence 
by  arming  of  the  people  instead  of  the  stand- 
ing army. 

'  4.  Abolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  par- 
ticularly the  laws  as  to  the  press,  as  to  associa- 
tions, and  as  to  assemblies.  Especially  all 
laws  which  limit  the  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion, free  thinking  and  investigation. 

'  0.  The  decision  of  lawsuits  by  the  people. 
The  free  administration  of  justice. 

'  6.  Universal  and  equal  education  of  the 
people  by  the  State.  Universal  school  attend- 
ance. Free  instruction  in  all  educational 
institutions.  Religion  to  be  declared  a  pri- 
vate matter. 

'  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  demands  un- 
der the  present  society  : — 

'  1.  The  utmost  possible  extension  of  politi- 
cal rights  and  liberties  in  the  direction  uf  the 
above  demands. 

'  2.  A  single  progressive  income-tax  for 
state  and  parish  in  the  place  of  all  existing 
taxes,  especially  the  indirect  taxes  which 
burden  the  people. 

'  8.  Unrestricted  liberty  to  combine. 

'  4.  A  fixed  labour  day  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  society.  The  prohibition 
of  Sunday  labour. 

'  5.  The  prohibition  of  children's  labour, 
and  of  all  labour  of  women  that  is  injurious 
to  health  or  morality. 

'  6.  Laws  protecting  the  lives  and  health 
of  labourers.  Sanitary  control  of  labourers' 
dwellings.  The  superintendence  of  mines, 
factories,  Avorkshops,  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures by  officials  elected  by  the  labourers. 
An  effectual  law  making  emi)loyers  responsi- 
ble for  injuries  to  their  w'orkmen  [Ilaftpjiicht- 
gesetz]. 

'  7.  The  regulation  ofprison  labour. 

'  8.  Complete  independence  of  administra- 
tion of  all  funds  for  the  relief  or  maiuteuance 
of  labourers.' 
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A  superficial  objection  might  be  raised  by 
the  present  middle  and  upper  classes  to  the 
transfer,  as  contemplated  by  German  Social- 
ists, of  the  present  owners'  goods  to  the 
State,  in  trust  for  the  community.  But  the 
objection  would  be  waved  aside  as  a  mere 
class  prejudice.  What  should,  but  we  do 
not  suppose  would,  weigh  with  the  working 
class  itself,  is  the  comparative  certainty  that, 
without  a  distinct  order  of  capitalists  to  di- 
rect their  labour,  and  privately  interested  in 
amassing  as  large  a  fund  as  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  the  workman  would 
speedily  starve  for  want  of  employment. 
German  labour  even  now  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  to  what  a  depth 
it  would  fall  without  the  vigilant  supervision 
of  the  employer.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates in  1876  on  the  German  Criminal 
Supplementary  Law,  Prince  Bismarck  de- 
nounced the  Socialist  press.  He  declared 
it  contributed  to  cause  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  to  make  a  German  working  day 
less  productive  than  a  French  or  English 
working  day.  The  Prince  referred  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag  in  proof  of  this  to 
their  own  observation  of  Frenchmen  work- 
ing by  the  side  of  Germans  in  Berlin  ;  and 
he  declared  any  one  could  see  that  a  French 
builder  executed  in  a  day  more  and  better 
work  than  a  German  :  the  result  is  that  Ger- 
man work  cannot  compete  in  the  world's 
markets  with  French.  Prince  Bismarck 
traced  the  decline  to  Socialist  agitation  for 
undefined  and  unrealisable  objects  ;  and  he 
was  not  sanguine  of  any  cure  for  the  disease 
except  poverty.  Poverty  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  certain  cure  for  the  onslaught  labour 
designs  against  capital.  If  the  Socialist 
schemes  could  ever  be  supposed  likely  to  at- 
tain any  measure  of  success,  the  workmen 
would  speedily  find  that  capital  does  some- 
thing more  than  feed  on  their  earnings. 
But  we  trust  Germany  will  not  come  to  have 
its  workmen  taught  the  folly  of  their  theo- 
ries at  this  cost.  The  danger  in  the  mean- 
time is  that  the  best  energies  of  the  workman 
may  be  wasted  on  the  concoction  of  imag- 
inary constitutions,  in  which  Communism 
would  be  the  ruling  principle,  just  as  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  empire  at  present 
decimate  the  powers  which  might  else  be 
applied  to  achieving  a  high  industrial  rank 
for  the  nation.  It  is  a  heavy  drawback  to 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  a  country  when 
the  best  energies  of  one  half  of  its  man- 
hood are  absorbed  in  soldiering,  and  those 
of  the  other  half  in  devising  new  republics, 
in  which  work  is  to  have  the  profits  and 
none  of  the  dangers  of  capital. 

But  to  attempt  to  argue  German  Social- 
ists out  of  their  theories  is  a  hopeless  task. 


Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  speech  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  recommended  discussion 
of  Socialist  views  in  the  press  and  in 
Parliament,  but  not,  he  added,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  converting  Socialists.  Neither 
the  country  nor  even  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag— excepting  Herr  Bamberger,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  debate — understood,  he 
thought,  the  nature  of  Socialism,  and  the 
sooner  they  did  the  better.  But,  in  any  such 
discussion,  Germans  who  are  not  Socialists 
will  do  wisely  to  recognise  that  there  should 
be  no  thought  of  '  reconciling  '  views.  A 
continental  journal  styled  the  '  Concordia  ' 
was  established  in  1871,  with  the  design  of 
elevating  trade  controversies  from  the  basis 
of  self-interest  on  to  the  higher  platform  of 
duty  and  conscience.  All  such  attempts, 
however  well  meant,  are  dangerous.  So- 
cialists mock  at  the  notion  of  compromise. 
They  may  vote  in  the  German  Reichstag 
with  the  IJltramontanes,  just  as  in  Belgium, 
though  the  Liberals  denounce  them,  they 
join  in  attacking  the  Ultramontanes.  But 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  own  Socialist 
creed  they  will  ever  abate.  Prince  Bis- 
marck said  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the 
Reichstag  that,  when  one  of  them  addressed 
the  assembly,  he  seemed  to  be  '  speaking 
from  another  world.'  They  are,  in  fact, 
thinking  and  speaking  from  another  world — 
a  world  which,  if  realised,  would  differ  from 
this  of  ours  in  more  essential  matters  than 
in  the  mere  absence  of  private  capitalists. 
It  would  be  a  world  in  which  individuals 
would  n[)t  fashion  society,  but  society  would 
fashion  the  individual.  Personal  initiative 
would  be  sternly  repressed,  lest  it  should  be 
the  commencement  of  a  distinction  between 
one  man  and  another,  leading  on  to  distinc- 
tions between  one  class  and  another  class. 
The  arms  to  oppose  these  conspiracies  for 
turning  the  earth  into  a  barrack  must  be 
sought  in  the  instinct  of  individuality  to  be 
found  in  all  classes,  the  working  class,  as 
well  as  the  bourgeoisie.  Workmen,  from  the 
fault  of  other  classes  in  dealing  with  them, 
and  from  the  passion  of  conflict,  have  been 
ready  to  abdicate  much  of  their  indepen- 
dence. But  they  do  not  love,  any  more 
than  their  present  superiors,  to  have  their 
lives  laid  out  and  arranged  for  them.  When 
the  employer  should  have  ceased  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  authority  of  their 
own  community,  they  would  speedily  be 
ready  to  rebel  against  an  intolerable  despot- 
ism. The  contest  threatened  is  no  longer, 
as  in  England,  the  old  claim  of  the  work- 
man to  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  com- 
bined profits  of  his  work  and  the  capital 
which  sets  it  in  motion.  It  is  not  even  a 
fresh   campaign  in  the   long  war   of   class 
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against  class.  It  is  the  war  between  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  individual  to  regulate  and 
developc  freely  and  fully  his  own  existence, 
and  the  determination  of  men  like  Marx, 
and  Liebknecht,  and  Most,  who  have  con- 
stituted themselves  liis  leaders  and  mouth- 
pieces, that  the  whole  section  of  mankind 
within  the  range  of  their  authority  shall 
frame  and  mould  their  lives  after  a  given 
pattern.  The  tendency  of  these  men's 
teaching  has  been  ever  more  and  more  to- 
wards cftntralisation.  Their  object  is  to 
weld  the  working  class  into  a  solid,  cohe- 
sive mass,  which  they  shall  be  able  to  hurl 
with  crushing  force  against  modern  society. 
The  minority  of  Internationalist  delegates 
at  the  Ghent  Congress  of  1877  in  vain 
urged  the  right  of  workmen  to  form  voluntary 
groups,  each  of  which  should  hold  and  ad- 
minister its  own  proportion  of  accumulated 
capital.  Its  enemies  call  the  system  '  An- 
archy,'  and  its  friends  'Collectivism.'  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  man  Iludel,  be- 
fore he  joined  or  pretended  to  join  the 
Christian  Socialists,  described  himself  as  an 
Anarchist.  Under  the  system  of  Collec- 
tivism each  group  would  have  a  manager 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  group,  living 
their  life  and  controlled  by  their  voices.  A 
rival  Congress  to  the  Ghent  Congress,  which 
styled  itself  the  '  Internationalist  Working 
Men's  Association,'  was  held  at  Verviers  in 
the  same  month  of  September,  1877,  as  the 
Ghent  Congress.  Its  delegates  represented 
the  same  views  as  the  minority  at  Ghent, 
and  they  put  out  a  programme  of  their  own. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  the  same  as  for  their 
adversaries.  It  claims  the  expropriation 
of  the  owners  of  all  capital,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  individual  property.  The  difference 
between  the  Verviers  programme  and  the 
Ghent  or  German  Socialist  programme  is  that 
the  former  contemplates  the  conversion  of 
'  the  instruments  of  labour  '  into  collective 
property  of  groups  of  labourers.  Separate 
states  and  separate  representative  govern- 
ments, it  was  explained  at  Verviers,  must 
be  abolished,  the  society  which  is  to  take 
their  place  being  composed  of  a  net  of  fed- 
erations of  labourers,  united  together  for 
their  special  needs  and  the  special  purposes 
they  propose  to" accomplish.  This  view  was 
put  forward  at  Ghent  as  Avell  as  at  Verviers. 
But  at  Ghent  it  was  rejected  by  the  major- 
rity  of  delegates,  the  so-called  '  Authorita- 
rians,'  who  accepted  the  view  adopted  two 
years  before  by  the  Gotha  Congress  of  Ger- 
man workmen.  Spanish  workmen,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  their  representatives  at  the 
Ghent  Congress,  remain  suspicious  of  the 
benefit  labour  is  to  derive  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  chiefs  of  the  State  for  roval 


and  noble  rulers,  with  the  mere  difference 
that  they  declare  themselves  representatives 
of  -the  working  class.  Chalain,  a  Spanish 
delegate,  said,  '  lie  understood  that  royal 
and  other  sinecures  would  be  suppressed, 
and  that  faithful  mandataries  of  the  workers 
would  be  employed  to  administer  the  State 
and  the  communes  ;  but, '  he  asked,  '  would 
not  these  agents  themselves,  by  the  author- 
ity of  their  places,  have  a  prejionderance 
fatal  to  equality  ? '  The  same  tone  of  feel- 
ing breathes  through  the  addresses  of  the 
representative  of  the  French-speaking  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  ;  but  the  German-Swiss 
and  the  Italian  working  men  are  enthusiastic 
advocates  for  a  State  monopoly  of  power  and 
property.  The  English  delegates  at  Ghent 
expressed  the  same  view,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  how  far  they  can  be  regarded  as 
reflecting  the  opinion  of  English  working 
men.  We  should  be  surprised  to  find  one 
out  of  a  hundred  English  workmen  compre- 
hending, much  less  desiring,  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  there  would  be  no  private 
capitalist  to  pay  him  his  Saturday  evening's 
wages.  Englishmen  are  apparently  far  from 
ripe  for  a  polity  under  which  their  pay  and 
their  work  should  be  measured  out  to  them 
by  a  Avorking  men's  municipality,  deriving 
its  sanction  from  a  working  men's  parlia- 
ment presided  over  by  a  working  men's  ex- 
ecutive. If  English  workmen  cherish  such 
aspirations,  they  must  be  very  much  more 
reticent  than  Germans,  or  Swiss,  or  Bel- 
gians. But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that,  when  men  have  resigned  their  consci- 
ences into  other  men's  keeping,  they  should 
find  themselves  committed  to  enterprises  of 
which  they  do  not  understand  the  mere  mot 
d^ordre. 

Even  German  Socialists,  we  trust,  cannot 
be  generally  in  sympathy  with  frenzied  atro- 
cities like  the  crimes  of  Ilodel  and  Xobiling. 
But  the  whole  tendency  and  principle  of 
their  organisation  is  to  commit  suicide  of 
their  individual  volition.  It  remains,  we 
rejoice  to  be  able  to  think,  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
were  more  than  the  results  of  distempered 
vanity  which  would  have  plunged  a  nation 
into  mourning  to  become  the  world's  talk. 
Such  crimes,  however,  arc  imhappily  not 
unconnected  with  principles  accepted  by 
some.  Inmdreds  of  thousantls,  or,  it  may  be, 
millions,  of  European  Avorking  men.  The 
one  goal  the  modern  chiefs  of  the  Social 
Democrats  place  before  their  followers  is 
the  conquest  of  the  State.  The  control  of 
the  State  once  in  the  hands  of  these  irre- 
sponsible and  absolute  potentates,  all  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gained.  How  the  powers  of  the 
State  are  to  be  used  to  secure  the  happiness 
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even  of  workmen,  no  Liebknecht  or  Most 
seems  to  consider,  and  no  workman  seems 
to  care.  '  The  liberation  of  labour, '  says 
tlie  Gotlia  programme,  '  must  be  the  work 
of  the  labourer  class. '  In  opposition  to  that 
class,  continues  the  programme,  '  all  other 
classes  are  only  a  reactionary  mass. '  A  Ger- 
man workman  is  taught  to  scowl  at  all  con- 
stituted authorities  as  simply  combined  to 
trample  on  him,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  his 
inheritance.  Weak  brains,  such  as  Hodel's, 
filled  with  spite  at  all  better  off  than  him- 
self, or  Nobiling's,  Avho,  sprung  from  a 
higher  class,  affiliated  himself  to  a  lower, 
apparently  from  stung  vanity,  catch  greedi- 
ly at  so  easy  a  solution  of  their  social  prob- 
lem as  a  rifle-shot  at  the  Chief  of  the 
State  appears  to  offer.  They  do  not  see  the 
foundations  on  which  the  old  man's  throne 
rests  ;  they  imagine  that  it  needs  but  a  dozen 
such  outrages  to  remove  out  of  the  path  of 
Social  Democracy  all  its  rivals  for  the  sway 
of  the  State.  The  trained  leaders  of  the 
party  must  know  that,  if  all  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  were  extirpated,  the  classes 
which  represent  capital  would  not,  till  they 
were  extirpated  also,  suffer  the  power  of 
the  State  to  be  monopolised  by  the  work- 
ing, class.  But  their  followers  and  dupes 
are  fascinated  by  the  apparently  simple  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  stronghold  of  the  State 
be  once  captured,  the  victory  is  won  for  la- 
bour. In  Germany,  no  less  than  in  Russia 
itself,  the  State  has  been  allowed  to  imper- 
sonate the  whole  life  of  the  nation  ;  and 
many  German  workmen  doubtless  believe, 
with  Hodel,  that  the  solid  work  of  ages 
could  be  subverted  by  a  bullet. 

The  long  series  of  German  statesmen  who 
have  laboured  to  concentrate  the  entire  work- 
ing of  German  life  in  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  to  blame  for  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  prepared  the  soil  for  Socialist 
teaching.  Prince  Bismarck  is  to  blame  most 
of  all.  In  his  eager  desire  to  have  the  na- 
tional strength  and  force  ready  for  a  blow 
at  whatever  rival  may  threaten  German 
unity,  he,  outdoing  his  predecessors  at  the 
head  of  German  politics,  has  helped  to  dis- 
guise the  truth  that  the  State  is  nothing  but 
machinery  to  enable  the  various  elements  in 
the  national  life  to  accomplish  their  own 
proper  work  without  mutual  conflict.  In 
Prince  Bismarck's  ideal  polity,  the  State 
would  administer  everything,  from  a  univer- 
sity to  a  railway.  The  German  workman's 
.  inference  is,  that  if  his  chiefs  were  in 
Prince  Bismarck's  and  his  imperial  master's 
places,  they  would  administer  everything, 
with  this  difference,  that  all  would  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  view  solely  to  the  working 
man's  benefit.     The  difficulty  which  at  pres- 


ent meets  German  statesmen  in  their  plans 
for  checking  the  development  of  the  So- 
cialist cancer  is,  that  German  Liberals  have 
a  rooted  suspicion  that  Prince  Bismarck  de- 
sires to  make  that  a  pretext  for  confirming 
the  State  autocracy.  How  to  unite  the  pow- 
ers of  German  society  against  the  conspira- 
cies of  the  working  men's  ringleaders  with- 
out simply  abdicating  into  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy  all  the  independent  energies  of 
German  life,  is  the  difficulty  the  new  Ger- 
man Parliament  will  have  to  solve.*  What- 
ever the  means,  some  means  must  be  devised 
for  teaching  German  workmen  that  no  coup 
de  main  will  make  them  supreme.  Ger- 
many Avill  not  look  on  philosophically  while 
first  one  man  and  then  another,  with  brain 
heated  by  Socialist  exhortations  to  storm 
the  citadel  of  the  State,  shoots  down  its 
princes.  Prince  Bismarck  tells  the  nation, 
and  is  prepared  to  tell  Europe  at  large,  that 
if  it  confide  the  task  to  him  he  will  secure 
it  against  such  outrages.  He  asks  nothing 
better.  We  believe  that  measures  of  general 
repression,  such  as  he  would  propose,  would 
only  turn  the  sore  inwards,  and  convert  Ger- 
many into  a  hotbed  of  Carbonari.  In  any 
case,  his  triumph  would  be  fatal  to  the  bud- 
ding hope  of  German  Liberalism.  But  the 
sole  alternative  for  a  final  confirmation  of 
the  yoke  of  Berlin  bureaucracy  is,  that  Ger- 
man Libei'als  shall  themselves  point  the  way 
out  of  the  maze  in  which  German  social  life 
has  let  itself  be  entangled.  All  parties  have 
coquetted  by  turns  with  Socialism  for  the 
gratification  of  their  mutual  political  ran- 
cour. It  is  for  German  Liberals  to  set  the 
example\of  refusing  political  alliance  with 
representatives  of  a  federation  which  aims 
openly  at  the  violent  revolutionising  of  the 
entire  existing  social  order.  But  they  must 
do  more  ;  they  must  refuse  all  sanction  to 
economical  theories  which  throw  doubt  on  a 
man's  right  to  manage  freely  his  own  prop- 
erty so  that  he  do  not  interfere  with  his 
neighbour's  right  to  equal  freedom.  Ger- 
mans, who  would  fiercely  resent  the  slight- 
est interference  with  their  own  personal  com- 
fort, play  complacently  Avith  the  wildest 
speculations  on  the  rights  of  capital  in 
the  abstract.  Labour  and  capital  must  be 
left  to  settle  their  own  terms  in  the  open 
market.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  the  State 
can  mar,  but  cannot  mend. 

German  Ultramontanes  and  German  Con- 
servatives are  hoping  to  turn  the  crimes  of 
Hodel  and  Nobiling  to  account  at  the  next 
elections.  Whatever  may  be  the  success, 
which  we  doubt,  of  the  former  party,  Ger- 
man Liberals  are  likely  to  experience  the  re- 
sults of  popular  reaction.  They  should  only 
be  the  more  resolute  in  rejecting  help  from 
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any  side  whicli  professes  tenets  opposed  to 
those  of  ^oiiuine  liberality.  If  I'rince  Bis- 
marck can  produce  a  scheme  which  will  pre- 
vent open  and  insolent  combinations  against 
the  rights  of  property,  yet  not  strike  at  free- 
dom on  the  pretext  of  repressing  Socialist 
conspiracies,  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
Reichsralh  must  beware  of  repulsing  it  on 
account  simply  of  the  suspected  source  from 
which  it  Hows.  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
their  pledge  and  its  qualification  in  their 
electoral  manifesto  of  last  June.  They  de- 
clare their  intention  '  to  support  firmly  in 
tlie  new  Parliament  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  defending  the  principles  of  social 
order,  and  to  grant  unhesitatingly  the  re- 
quisite full  powers  to  the  Administration  on 
all  occasions  when  the  simple  application  of 
tiie  existing  laws  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.'  AVhatever  pro- 
posals, they  promise,  '  aim  at  this  end,  if 
they  do  not  endanger  the  permanent  guar- 
antees of  our  laboriously  acquired  civil  lib- 
erty, will  meet  with  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  party. '  They  proceed  to  re- 
mind the  electors  that '  the  indispensable  and 
lasting  rights  of  the  nation  nnist  not  be 
lost ;  a  cure  for  the  Socialist  disease  must  not 
be  expected  from  legislation  alone,  but  de- 
pends on  the  free  and  active  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  the  people. '  That  co-opera- 
tion, however,  neither  German  Ultramon- 
tanes,  nor  Prince  Bismarck,  nor  German 
Liberals  have  hitherto  afforded.  Never  has 
a  wide  and  deadly  conspiracy  against  human 
freedom  been  met  with  more  self-satisfied 
carelessness  than  by  the  whole  body  of  Ger- 
man politicians.  German  Liberals,  above  all, 
may  be  assured  that,  unless  they  bend  all 
their  energies  to  the  combining  of  free  and 
educated  intelligence  against  Socialist  cor- 
ruption, reactionary  legislation  is  now  a 
matter  of  course.  The  real  battle  with  Ger- 
man Socialism  has  to  be  fought  in  the  arena 
of  German  thought.  It  behoves  German 
Liberals  to  pluck  their  enemies'  keenest 
weapon  out  of  their  hands  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  irreconcilableness  of  liberty  with 
Socialism  and  '  Militarism  '  alike. 

The  insidious  principle  underlies  the 
Avhole  Socialist  movement,  that,  as  a  Hun- 
garian delegate  expressed  it  at  Ghent,  what 
workmen  should  aim  at  is  '  social  liberty,' 
not  '  individual  liberty.'  Modern  civilisa- 
tion loves  both,  but  social  liberty,  to  be 
worth  the  name,  must  rest  on  individual 
liberty.  So-called  social  liberty,  which  has 
not  this  foundation,  is  another  name  for  the 
autocracy  of  a  coterie,  whether  inspired  by 
a  Lassalle  or  a  Marx.  It  is  this  sort  of  com- 
munal liberty,  extolled  by  M.  de  Laveleye 
as  existing  in  Russia,  which  is  a  readv  in- 


strument for  getting  rid  of  inconvenient 
brethren  by  handing  them  over  to  the 
conscription.  Schemes  such  as  M.  de  La- 
veleye favours  for  the  establishment  of 
land-occupying  communities  of  labourers, 
who  should  be  labourer  and  farmer  in 
one,  and  have  no  landlord  but  the  State  or 
the  commune,  aie  to  be  deprecated  espe- 
cially for  this  reason,  that  they  relax  the 
sense  of  self-dependence,  and  encourage 
men  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  their  own 
energy  for  the  working  out  of  their  own 
welfare.  Continental  Liberals  understand 
this  truth  as  yet  scarcely  better  than  con- 
tinental Conservatives.  Liberals  are  as 
prone  to  covet  the  control  of  the  State,  as 
the  specific  for  reforming  abuses,  as  Con- 
servatives for  perpetuating  them.  German 
Liberals,  if  they  are  successfully  to  combat 
the  claim  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  be  given  a 
dictatorship  for  the  defence  of  life  and 
property,  must  teach  German  public  opin- 
ion to  repress  plots  against  society  more 
effectually  than  police  agents.  The  motto 
of  Social  Democracy  is  social  liberty,  not 
individual  liberty  ;  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  only  safe  principle  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion is  '  social  liberty  because  individual  lib- 
erty. ' 


Art.  YL— 
Doudan. 


-Melanges  et  Lettres  de  Ximenes 
4  vols.  8vo.      Paris  :   1877. 


We  hope  there  are  still  some  readers  of 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  who  can  recall 
the  traditions  of  Holland  House,  under  its 
late  accomplished  master  and  mistress,  and 
to  whom  the  name  of  John  Allen  is  not  un- 
familiar. He  was  the  faithful  unambitious 
bedesman  of  a  great  house  and  a  great  so- 
ciety, a  never-failing  referee  on  all  questions 
of  history,  a  just  though  severe  critic  of  lit- 
erary excellence — always  ready  to  take  a 
part  in  conversation,  never  to  exceed  it. 
The  salon  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  Paris 
and  at  Coppet  was  in  many  respects  the 
Holland  House  of  France.  It  was  a  centre 
of  liberal  opinions  and  cultivated  taste.  It 
had  the  traditions  of  Madame  de  Stael,  for 
her  daughter  presided  over  it.  The  tone 
of  conversation  was  less  negative  and  some- 
what more  doctrinaire  than  at  Holland 
House  ;  with  equal  knowledge,  with  equal 
wit,  Avith  equal  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom,  the  most  polished 
society  of  Paris  bore  away  the  palm  from 
that  of  London  in  finesse,  variety,  and  the 
graces  of  conversation.  If  the  present  gen- 
eration amongst  ourselves  has  no  successors 
to  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Sydney  Smith,  Tom 
Moore,    Lord    Holland,    Lord     Melbourne, 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  and  their  friends,  liow 
much  less  shall  we  find  in  Paris  a  society 
like  that  of  which  the  Due  Victor  de  Brog- 
lie,  M.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cousin,  Rossi, 
Charles  de  Remusat,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
were  the  incomparable  members  !  In  these 
houses,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  John 
Allen  and  Ximenes  Doudan,  though  little 
known  to  the  outer  world,  maintained  re- 
spectively an  essential  place.  They  lived 
for  that  position,  and,  though  capable  of 
greater  things,  never  aspired  to  go  beyond 
it.  The  parallel  between  these  two  men  is 
singularly  close,  though  in  point  of  charac- 
ter and  opinions  there  were  great  differences 
between  them. 

To  the  gift  of  conversation,  in  which  he 
modestly  excelled,  M.  Doudan  added  the 
art  of  writing  letters,  and  he  carried  it  to 
the  highest  perfection.  In  mastery  of  that 
delicate  instrument  of  criticism,  pleasantry, 
and  compliment — the  French  language — 
he  had  no  living  superior.  The  secretaire 
'perpetuel  of  the  great  Academy  Avas  himself 
content  to  submit  his  writings  to  the  more 
critical  eye  of  Doudan.  These  letters  for- 
tunately remain,  and  they  bring  before  us 
once  more  the  living  images  of  the  whole 
family  which  had  become  his  own,  and 
the  whole  society  which  clustered  round 
the  w^ell-known  hearth.  By  a  few  passing 
touches  the  character,  the  habits,  even  the 
personal  appearance,  of  every  individual  are 
marked  wdth  the  utmost  power  of  identity. 
They  are  all  gone  ;  but  we  see  them  all  liv- 
ing and  talking  before  us.  We  know  not 
if  these  volumes  will  have  the  same  power 
over  other  countries  and  other  times,  by 
which  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  M,  de  Saint- 
Simon  bring  back  to  life  the  society  of  an- 
other age  ;  but  the  reception  the  book  has 
met  with  in  France  shows  that  its  qualities 
are  of  the  highest  order.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  touches  as  droll  as  Moliere  or 
as  deep  as  Pascal — yet  M.  Doudan  has  no 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  those,  or  any  other, 
illustrious  names,  because  his  whole  exist- 
ence was  desultory,  valetudinarian,  incapa- 
ble of  sustained  effort. 

It  may  be  a  question  which  class  of  read- 
ers is  likely  to  derive  the  greatest  gain  from 
this  work.  Perhaps  the  genuine  literary 
epicure,  who,  like  Doudan  himself,  loves 
to  linger  over  a  phrase,  a  paragraph,  or  a 
page  of  exquisite  and  finished  prose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wit  will  be  arrested  by 
epigrams  that  delight  him,  and  by  maxims 
that  enrich  him.  Then  comes  the  historical 
reader,  who  Avill  here  see  the  events  of  fifty 
years  reflected  in  a  mind  of  great  probity 
and  of  no  common  calibre — thrones  and 
dominions   falling,    reputations   made   and 


ruined,  battles  lost  and  won,  schemes  elab- 
orated, and  Utopias  ill  realised.  And  the 
thinkers  who  linger  over  Doudan' s  pages 
will  confess  that  they  have  seldom  seen  ex- 
pressed Avith  greater  propriety,  or  with 
greater  candour,  the  vicissitudes  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  difficulties  of  action,  in  a  cen- 
tury which  contrives  to  present  the  extremes 
of  thought.  In  France — the  France  of 
Ximenes  Doudan — both  Catholicism  and 
Positivism  have  enlarged  their  borders.  We 
have  the  fanaticism  of  affirmation,  the  fa- 
naticism-of  negation,  that  of  mediaevalism 
and  that  of  novelty,  and  everywhere  that 
of  proselytism.  The  Vatican,  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  seen  recovering  many  of  the 
spaces  from  which  her  waters  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  been  forced  to  re- 
tire ;  while  the  development  of  antagonistic 
thought  has  now  reached  a  climax  of  moral 
and  social  disorder.  Society  in  France  has 
become  impossible — it  is  broken  up  into 
cliques.  To  one  of  these  cliques,  the  best 
and  the  most  educated,  Doudan  belonged  ; 
and  Avith  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  he 
Avatched  all  the  conflicting  tides,  and  all  the 
shifts  of  Avind.  He  Avas  not  fond  of  nov- 
elty for  its  own  sake,  but  he  deprecated 
mere  obscurantism,  and  the  Avilful  rejection 
of  such  light  as  science  and  criticism,  or  ex- 
periment, can  throAV  upon  truth.  Brave 
and  respectful  enquiry  he  held  to  be  in  our 
days  the  necessary  test  and  trial  of  a  truth 
or  of  a  principle  ;  but  as  the  years  Avent  on 
the  incessant,  restless  heavings  of  society 
Avearied  him,  and  he  grcAV  to  despair  of  a 
nation  of  which  he  could  not  say  that  it 
ever 

'  thinks  it  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes.' 

M.  Ximenes  Doudan  Avas  born  at  Douai 
in  1800.  His  family  held  houourable  posi- 
tions in  the  magistracy  of  his  district  ;  but 
his  OAvn  parents  died  Avhen  he  Avas  quite  a 
child,  and  a  youth  of  poverty  and  labour 
seemed  to  prepare  him  for  the  obscure  ca- 
reer of  a  schoolmaster.  'He  went,  how- 
ever, to  Paris,  became  an  usher  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  soon  the  bare, 
half -furnished  room  in  the  shabby  street  of 
the  Sept  Voies,  AA^here  he  lodged,  became 
the  rendezvous  and  resort  of  many  men  as 
diligent  and  as  gifted  as  himself.  He  was 
popular  and  respected.  Of  individuality 
he  had  a  great  deal,  and  of  egotism  very  lit- 
tle. His  fcAV  relations  lived  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  at  a  distance  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued through  life  to  correspond  Avith 
them.  He  had  fcAv  Avants,  and  never  spoke 
about  himself  or  his  affairs  ;  though  in  la- 
ter life,  Avhen  his  health  became  delicate, 
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he  certainly  became  a  little  hypochondria- 
cal. He  never  married,  and  was  a  marked 
exception  to  Balzac's  cruel  sayinfj,  that  eld- 
erly, childless  people  acquire  either  vices 
or  manias.  He  had  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  existed  in  the  lives  and  ca- 
reers of  others  ;  never  lost  or  dropped  a 
friend  ;  was  unambitious,  silent,  gentle, 
and  so  critical,  that,  though  easy  to  please, 
he  was  ver\'  difficult  to  satisfy.  His  tastes 
were  all  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  his 
life  was  stainless.  Like  Erasmus,  whom 
it  pleased  him  to  be  told  that  he  resembled 
in  person,  lie  abhorred  a  paradox  or  an 
exaggeration.  His  logical,  dispassionate 
reasoning  was  the  very  antipodes  of  bliKjue, 
as  his  singularly  reserved  and  decent  speech 
was  unlike  the  licence  of  too  much  that 
passes  for  '  Gallic  '  wit. 

Among  his  first  friends  were  De  Sacy, 
Duchatel,  and  St.  Marc-Girardin.  To  the 
last  of  these  he  was  united  by  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  taste  and  hope,  and  their  friend- 
ship never  knew  a  break.  Both  of  them 
in  youth  were  liberals  of  the  school  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant  ;  but  both  accepted  the 
Restoration  and  the  Charter,  with  the  most 
pleasurable  anticipations  for  the  fortunes  of 
France  and  of  society.  In  the  meantime, 
believing  the  era  of  violence  to  be  passed, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  peaceable 
study  of  literature.  St.  Marc-Girardin 
was  the  first  to  be  drawn  into  political  cir- 
cles. He  entered  the  office  of  the  '  Jour- 
nal des  Debats, '  and  at  his  recommenda- 
tion M.  Doudan,  at  that  time  employed  in 
the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  became  tu- 
tor in  the  family  of  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  was  the  daughter 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  grandchild  of  that 
M.  Necker  whose  refonning  policy  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  administration,  so 
greatly  disgusted  the  old  Marshal  due  de 
Broglie.  There  was  a  legend  current  in  the 
family  that  the  Marshal,  full  of  the  instincts 
of  the  old  regime,  had  gone  one  morning 
witli  great  reluctance  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  honoured  with  his 
confidence.  On  going  in  he  met  his  old 
friend  M.  d'Haussonville,  grand-louvetier 
of  France,  a  man  who  had  also  but  little 
taste  for  the  reforms  that  preceded  the  Rev- 
olution. '  Ah  !  '  said  the  Marshal,  '  let 
us  go  in  together,   and    you  can   present 

me.'      'I Do  you  think  I  know  him 

any  more  than  you  do  ? '  The  friends  then 
agreed  to  name  each  other  to  the  minister  ; 
and  as  they  left  liis  rooms  they  certainly 
would  have  betted  against  the  chances  that 
M.  Necker's  granddaughter  would  be  Du- 
chesse  de  Broglie,  and  his  great-grandchild 
Comtesse  d'Haussonville.      Already,  how- 


ever, has  this  been  the  case.  Wlien  M. 
Doudan  entered  the  liousehold  of  Due  Vic- 
tor de  Broglie,  he  found  in  it  its  gifted 
and  gracious  mistress,  and  the  children 
Louise  and  Albert,  whose  future  he  was  to 
follow  with  so  much  solicitude  and  care. 
The  duke's  was  a  noble,  patriotic,  and  use- 
ful life.  When  he  was  made  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  he  nominated  ])oudan  as 
his  chef  de  cabinet,  and  never  regretted  his 
choice.  He  had  found  a  subordinate  who 
was  diligent,  but  not  over-zealous  ;  who  was 
no  busy-body,  and  who  could  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  all  the  questions  of  the  day 
an  intelligence  full  of  penetration  and  of 
good  sense.  Doudan,  in  return,  found 
under  this  roof  all  the  work  and  all  the 
rest,  all  the  trust,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
happiness  that  is  compatible  with  the  condi- 
tions of  our  human  existence. 

A  shorter  biography  than  this  does  not 
exist.  M.  Doudan  lived  through  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and  but  for  this  fact  his  life  would 
have  been  absolutely  Avithout  a  vicissitude. 
There  are  no  hairbreadth  escapes  to  narrate, 
and  no  love  griefs  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  a  loyal  helpful  nature,  an  intense 
love  of  letters,  duties  scrupulously  fulfilled, 
and  that  inward  satisfaction  which  the 
sound  mind  derives  from  the  development 
of  its  faculties,  in  the  same  Avay  that  the 
sound  body  enjoys  the  exercise  of  its  mus- 
cles. 

M.  Doudan  once  said,  after  reading  some 
German  memoirs,  that  the  imaginations  of 
these  people  were  as  foreign  to  him  as  their 
tongue  ;  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  on  being  reproached  for  remaining 
dry-eyed  during  a  sermon  that  made  every- 
body else  in  church  weep,  replied  dryly, 
'Ah!  I  don't  belong  to  the  parish.' 
Some  books,  Doudan  goes  on  to  say,  '  do 
however  contrive  to  move  all  readers,  in  all 
parishes. '  His  own  letters  deserve  that  trib- 
ute, for  from  them  the  element  of  strange- 
ness is  altogether  absent.  It  is  true  that 
one  reads,  in  the  most  exquisite  French,  of 
French  politics  and  about  many  French  peo- 
ple and  books  ;  but  the  man  himself  is  so 
human,  so  tender,  so  droll,  and  so  wise, 
that  one  instinctively  adopts  him  as  a 
friend.  Neither  were  foreign  minds  with- 
out charms  for  him.  Few  writers  occupied 
him  more  than  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Sir  "Walter  Scott,  and  through  the 
salons  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  there  passed 
foreigners  with  whom  he  had  much  in  com- 
mon. Over  this  salon  the  death  of  the 
Duchesse,  in  1838,  threw  a  sudden  gloom. 
The  daughter  of  Madanie  de  Stael  left  many 
mourners  ;  but  she  had  been  so  perfect  as  a 
wife  and  mother  that  even  intimate  friends 
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felt  afraid  to  touch  the  home-wounds  that 
must  be  so  cruel  and  so  deep.  M.  Guizot 
wrote  to  the  chef  de  cabinet  to  enquire  for 
the  health  of  the  widower. 

• '  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1838. 
'  ]\IoNSiErrR, — M.  de  Broglie  is  well,  as  far 
as  his  health  goes.  I  have  delayed  a  little  in 
writino-  to  you  about  him  because  I  am  aware 
that  he  meant  to  write  to  you  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  makes  an  efEort  to  go  out  regularly 
for  a  walk,  and,  towards  twelve,  generally 
goes  round  the  long  empty  allees  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  He  has  in  some  small  meas- 
ure got  back  his  sleep  ;  but  we  never  regain 
life,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  that  this 
is  the  case.  When  such  a  soul  as  Madame  de 
Broglie' s  goes  out,  everything  around  looks 
very  sombre.  By  degrees,  and  as  the  days 
go  on,  one  sees  better,  one  feels  more  what 
is  a-missing,  and  what  we  must  miss  for  ever- 
more. 

'  The  horror  of  the  first  moments  after  a 
death  is  not  as  hard  to  bear  as  is  this  irreme- 
diable conviction,  as  it  settles  down  on  all 
sides  upon  us,  that  everything  is  over  :  that 
no  person,  and  no  thing,  and  no  force  in  the 
world,  can  now  do  anything  to  alter  it. 

'  Albert  has  gone  back  to  college.  He  is 
under  M.  Gamier  for  his  philosophical  course. 
I  am  reading  over  again  M.  G.'s  book,  to  see 
along  what  lines  Albert  is  to  be  led  this  year. 
The  book  seems  sensible,  and  the  work  of  a 
fair  mind,  but  as  among  the  many  ideas  now 
in  circulation  there  are  even  many  sensible 
ones,  it  does  not  of  necessity  say  a  very  great 
deal  for  an  author  if  one  chances  to  find  a  good 
many  such  in  his  book.  In  these  days  there 
is  a  stock  of  ready-made  extravagances,  and 
of  ready-made  pieces  of  good  sense,  as  w^ell 
as  ready-painted  fancies,  among  all  of  which 
one  can  work  about  at  will,  without  positively 
drawing  on  one's  own  capital  ;  but  they  say 
(M.  Cousin  says)  that  M.  Gamier  is  an  excel- 
lent professor  and  a  clever  man  ;  and  Albert 
already  likes  his  teaching,  which  is  clear,  and 
easy  to  follow.  Albert's  mother  would  have 
been  interested  in  these  studies  of  his  ;  she 
rejoiced  when  he  acquired  ideas  that  she 
could  talk  over  with  him.  All  the  habits  of 
past  years  get  resumed,  the  forms  remain  the 
same,  even  when  everything  else  is  fled. 
Madame  d'Haussonville  is  growing  a  little 
calmer,  but  the  poor  young  mind  can  make 
no  exertion  ;  the  least  effort  to  reawaken  it 
causes  the  most  painful  impressions.  She 
knows  only  too  well  what  she  has  lost.  .  .  . 
'  Adieu,  Monsieur.  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
what  is  being  thought  or  done  in  Paris,  but 
I  know  it  not.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  know 
that  you  are  soon  to  be  here,  and  near  M.  de 
Broglie. ' 

In  a  very  different  vein,  and  written  be- 
fore this  sorrow  fell  on  the  family,  is  this 
note  to  the  young  Albert  de  Broglie,  then  a 
boy.  We  transcribe  it  rather  than  translate 
it,  as  its  charm  of  perfect  grace  and  kindly 
temper  must  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate. 


'  Albert  de  Broglie,  tu  me  fais  de  la  peine 
de  m'ecrire  si  pen  que  pas.  Je  n'aime  gufere 
a  disputer  ;  n'en  parlous  plus.  Je  pars  en 
poste  pour  aller  te  faire  des  reproches.  Te 
voila  bien  content  d' avoir  Francois  (Guizot). 
Est-il  arrive  avec  son  arsenal,  fusil,  pistolets, 
poignards,  plomb,  poudre,  balles  ?  Avait-il 
un  fourgon  derri&re  lui  ? 

'  Aussitot  la  prgsente  rcQue,  tu  voudras 
bien  te  rendre  sur  le  perron  du  chateau  pour 
m'attendre.  Tu  battras  des  mains  quand  tu 
apercevras  la  voiture.  Tu  accourras  I'air  joy- 
eux,  et  empresse,  et  poussant  quelques  cris. 
Que  lis-tu  ?  Lis  la  vie  de  Cicgron  de  Middle- 
ton.  Cela  t'intgressera  :  et  puis,  cela  t'orien- 
tera  dans  la  lecture  de  Ciceron.  Lis  Middle- 
ton,  je  te  dis,  et  que  les  quatre  volumes  soient 
sur  ta  table  quand  j'arriverai.  lis  sout  dans 
la  galerie  a  gauche,  en  regardant  le  poele. 
Prends  garde  de  tomber  en  montant  le  petit 
escalier.     Es-tu  en  haut  ?     Adieu,  vilain. ' 

As  a  specimen  of  his  graver  and  more 
critical  vein  take  the  following  on  the  death 
of  Cousin  : — 

'  Paris,  9  Fevrier,  1867. 

'  N'gtes-vous  pas  triste  de  la  mort  de  M. 
Cousin,  chere  Madame  ?  Madame  de  Sevign6 
dit  quelque  part  de  la  mort  de  son  jardinier  : 
''Le  jardin  en  est  tout  triste.''''  Cette  vie  si 
puissante  de  M.  Cousin,  en  s'eteignant,  rend 
le  jardin  tout  triste.  II  avait,  sans  doute, 
I'esprit  bien  mobile,  mais  il  n'a  jamais  souffert 
qu'on  lui  offrit  le  prix  de  ses  changements 
d' opinions  ou  de  sentiments.  II  avait  port6 
dans  I'esprit  de  la  j)hilosophie,  dans  I'en- 
chainement  des  vgritgs  morales,  quelquechose 
du  ggnie  de  Corneille.  II  avait  donng  comme 
une  ame  romaine  aux  abstractions.  II  avait 
rguni  r emotion  S  la  rigueur  des  demonstra- 
tions. Avant  lui,  et  depuis  Platon,  la  philo- 
sophic avait  ton  jours  eu  I'air  d'un  glacier 
dans  I'ombre.  M.  Cousin  avait  gclairg  tons  les 
sommets  de  la  metaphysique  de  cette  lumifere 
que  vous  avez  vue  de  Divonne,  vers  I'heure 
du  coucher  du  soleil,  sur  toutes  les  hauteurs 
des  Alpes. 

*  Vous  avez  dit  une  chose  profonde,  comme 
vous  en  dites  souvent  avec  negligence  :  on 
pense  toujours  a  quelqu'un  a  propos  de 
quelquechose.  Ces  liens  des  idges  generales 
et  des  sentiments  particuliers  seraient  bien 
curieux  a  etudier.  Par  exemple,  quand  on 
remonte  jusqu'a  son  enfance,  ou  a  sa  premiere 
jeunesse,  on  trouve  que  les  sentiments  mor- 
aux  sont  indissolublcment  unis  a  I'image 
d'une  personne  ou  quelquefois  d'un  paysage. 
L'homme  est  fait  avec  un  artifice  singulier.' 

M.  Doudan  is  very  happy  in  his  word- 
painting,  and  what  he  hits  off  are  not  elab- 
orate mental  photographs  of  a  locality,  but 
sketches  which  suggest  even  more  than 
they  say,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  hack- 
ground  to  a  group  of  historical  or  dramati- 
cal personages.  Take,  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  called  his  landscape  style, 
this  souvenir  of  Italy  : — 
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'  La  villa  Adriani  est  ravissante.  L'(;t<?, 
quand  Varin  caftiva  s'y  promene  nonchalam- 
ment  sur  des  fleiirs,  que  Ton  entcnd  les 
oiseaux  qui  chantent  sur  les  vofites  dffon- 
c6es  de  la  grande  biblioth^que  grecque,  que 
la  coulcur  it  demi  effac^e  des  plafonds  se  mele 
a  la  coulcur  des  fleurs,  ce  doit  ftre  une  image 
trbs  vive  dc  la  vieille  Home.  Kous  avons  ren- 
contre la  pour  cicCrone  luie  pauvre  petite  fille 
de  huit  a  neuf  ans  qui  habite  une  grande 
masure  au  milieu  des  jardins  avec  une  m(}gSre 
(jui  a  I'air  de  sa  grand'm&re.  La  pauvre  tille 
a  une  cliarmante  figure  d'enfant  et  Tair  d'une 
femme  de  mCnage  que  prennent  vite  les  en- 
fants  des  jiauvres.  EUe  nous  conduisait  a 
grands  ])as  a  travers  les  ruines,  pronon^ant 
d'une  voix  fatiguee  et  indiflfC'rente  ces  noms 
de  piscine,  naumacliie,  camp  du  jrri'toire,  tout 
cela  comme  on  fait  un  manage  ailleurs.  Elle 
a  d^ja  le  teint  de  la  fievre,  mais  elle  marche 
vite  et  parle  liaut,  })arce  (ju'il  faut  bien  gagner 
le  demi-paul  qu'on  lui  donue  pour  ses  explica- 
tions.' 

It  Avould  be  difficult  to  find  even  in  the 
works  of  George  Sand  a  more  vivid  sketch 
of  a  Roman  villa  in  ruins  and  decay.  AVhv, 
it  will  be  asked,  did  a  man,  master  of  such 
a  style,  gifted  with  an  infallible  memory, 
and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  so  fitted  to  de- 
velope  his  talents — why  did  he  leave  so  little 
behind  him  ?  A  few  essays,  such  as  the  one 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  an  admir- 
able paper  on  Penal  Law,  attest  the  powers 
of  his  understanding,  as  these  letters  prove 
his  wit  and  his  taste  ;  but  he  was  too  fastid- 
ious to  hazard  himself  in  any  long  histori- 
cal or  critical  work.  His  mind  was  a  mould 
into  which  he  poured  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  except  for  the  use  of  a  friend 
or  pupil  he  rarely  drew  upon  his  vast 
stores.  The  subtlety  of  his  mind,  and  the 
elegant  ingenuity  of  his  illustrations,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  '  Son  esprit  se  glisse, 
pour  ainsi  dire, '  to  use  one  of  his  own  meta- 
phors, '  dans  les  nanids  les  plus  serres  d'une 
question.'  Sainte-Beuve  and  Villemain, 
both  admitted  masters  of  P'rench  prose, 
bowed  to  his  verdicts,  and  Villemain  would 
often  bring  his  work  for  correction  to  this 
keen  and  kindly  critic,  who,  though  capable 
of  conceiving  almost  anything,  lacked  the 
patience  or  the  energy  to  execute  a  great 
literary  work.  lie  would  not  pass  over  the 
smallest  error  in  taste.  '  Ah,  here  for  ex- 
ample is  a  very  poor  phrase  ! — do  you  bv 
chance  set  great  store  by  it  ? '  he  asked  one 
day  of  ,a  friend  whose  proofs  he  was  revis- 
ing. '  Why,  yos,  of  course,  I  set  store  by 
it.' — '  Ah,  well,  in  that  case  there  is  for- 
tunately always  a  way  to  improve  on  it,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  ridiculous,'  replied  the 
critic  ;  and  the  author  had  to  abandon 
his  favourite  blunder  with  feelings  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
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had  to  go  through  such   a  liarrowing  expe- 
rience. 

These  letters  abound  in  admirable  hints 
to  workers.  Take,  for  example,  one  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Guizot  on  the  subject  of  his 
'  Meditations.'  This  letter  applies  in  truth 
more  to  the  matter  than  the  jnanner  of  a 
writer  who  differs  much  from  the  common 
run  of  such  orthodox  thinkers  as  relv  on 
rash  affirmations  for  silencing  their  oppo- 
nents. 

'  Almost  all  the  apologies  for  Christianity 
have  been  conceived  upon  more  or  less  nar- 
row lines.  Chalmers  himself  was  sensible  to 
the  jieculiar  prejudices  of  a  sect.  One  feels 
in  your  book  the  full  light  of  the  boldest 
good  sense,  and  of  the  most  exalted  mcta- 
])hysics.  I  wish  to  restrict  myself  to  the 
chapter  which  you  have  entitled  "  Christian 
Ignorance. ' '  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  man  who  had  no  ideas  except  clem-  ones 
was  assuredly  a  fool.  The  most  precious  no- 
tions which  the  human  intelligence  contains 
all  lie  in  the  background,  and  in  twiliglit, 
and  it  is  round  these  half-perceived  ideas,  of 
which  the  connexion  is  not  patent  to  us,  that 
clear  ideas  revolve,  by  raising,  extending,  and 
developing  themselves.  But  were  the  l)ack- 
ground  taken  from  us,  there  w'ould  be  noth- 
ing left  in  the  world  but  geometricians  and  in- 
telligent animals,  and  even  the  exact  sciences 
would  lose  something  of  the  grandeur  which 
they  also  derive  from  their  secret  relations  with 
other  and  higher  truths,  those  which  we  susi- 
pect  and  believe  for  moments  that  we  behold. 
The  iinhioicn  is  the  richest  part  of  the  ])atri- 
mony  of  mankind,  and  I  think  with  Plato 
that,  w^hether  well  understood  or  ill  ajijjre- 
hended,  everything  here  below  is  an  image,  a 
weak  image,  of  a  superior  order  of  things.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  effect  of  the  beautiful 
which  we  do  see  is  to  make  us  tliink  of  a 
something  more  beautiful  that  we  have  not 
seen,  and  that  the  magic  of  the  great  jioets 
lies  perhaps  less  in  the  pictures  that  they  draw 
than  in  the  distant  echoes  wliich  they  awaken, 
and  which  come  to  us  from  a  world  by  us  as 
yet  unseen.' 

Although  these  letters  are  not  wanting  in 
playfulness,  and  the  general  tone  of  them  is 
that  of  graceful  persiflar/e,  they  bear  marks 
of  deep  thought,  and  some  of  them  are  ob- 
viously prepared  with  great  care.  This  was 
the  writer's  method  of  thinking  out  a  sub- 
ject. When  a  problem,  or  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  arose  in  his  mind,  he  seized  it 
as  it  were,  and  put  it  on  paper,  sure  that 
whatever  amount  of  modification  or  fitting 
it  might  afterwards  receive,  its  original  con- 
ception is  of  such  special  value  that  no  later 
effort  can  recapture  that  first  fine  free  rap- 
ture of  creation, 

'  When  I  by  chance  have  anything  difficult 
to  write,  I  begin  by  Avriting  it  straight  on, 
and  without  erasures,  meaning,  of  course,  to 
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take  this  only  as  a  first  draught.  But  in  go- 
ing over  this  next  morning,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  way  which  my  mind  has  made  since  its 
first  attempt.  Tliis  rough  canvas  has  served 
to  fix  the  points  to  be  weighed,  and  prevented 
my  mind  from  wandering.  If  one  attempts 
in  a  long  piece  of  writing  to  arrive  all  at  once 
at  a  definitive  elaboration,  one  does  not  keep 
the  whole  before  one's  eyes  ;  and  while  one 
is  putting  things  into  one  corner  of  the  trunk 
the  other  side  bulges  up,  and  the  lid  will  not 
shut.' 

His  advice  is  always  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  to  attempt  that  cold  plunge  into  con- 
struction from  wliicli  the  boldest  of  us  often 
recoil,  meditating  for  days  before  we  can 
take  it. 

'  One  ought  not  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance Ao  important  things,  or  they  will  never 
be  done.  To  be  a  good  architect,  one  must 
not  have  all  the  subtle  refinements  of  a  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  At  that  rate  one  turns  out 
only  half-a-dozen  dagger  handles  and  life  is 
gone.  And  what  is  more,  let  us  give  ourselves 
all  the  trouble  that  we  like,  the  faults  which  we 
do  efface  from  our  works  are  never  those  which 
the  public  finds  out.  ...  I  am  like  M. 
de  Lamartine,  I  have  several  opinions,  and  am 
of  two  minds  on  this  subject.  Until  one  has 
succeeded  in  faithfully  rendering  the  image 
that  one  saw  in  one's  own  mind,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  one's  work  to  the  world  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  waits  till  then 
will  wait  for  ever  and  a  day.  .  .  .  Happi- 
ly there  is  a  solution  for  the  difficulty.  The 
public,  which,  as  Lemierre  says,  is  a  fool,  and 
often  drunk,  does  not  look  closely  into  things. 
When  he  is  in  a  good  humour  he  takes  people 
up,  and  that  engages  him  to  praise  them  for 
the  future  ;  for  the  public  does  not  like  the 
trouble  of  judging  the  same  person  twice. ' 

Many  authors  are  aware  of  the  tides,  of 
the  ebbs  and  flows  of  their  own  minds.  A 
friend  of  M.  Doudan's  complained  to  him 
of  a  lengthened  period  of  non-production 
and  of  apparently  lifeless  days.  The  critic 
was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  between  our 
hours  for  striking  many  silent  minutes  and 
seconds  must  elapse,  since  a  clock  that  did 
nothing  but  strike  would  be  but  a  mad  piece 
of  chronometry.  His  answor  is  so  full  of 
tender  insight  and  experience  that  we  ex- 
tract it. 

'  These  moments  of  intellectual  dryness  are 
the  moments  in  which  our  wings  are  grow- 
ing in  silence.  Continued  activity  degrades 
far  more  than  do  these  great  silences  of  the 
mind,  Avhen  it  lies  by  to  recover  strength. 
Look  at  the  people  who  are  always  fussing  and 
always  doing.  They  presently'  become  dry 
and  superficial.  One  might  say  that  every 
morning  they  sow  a  little  shabby  grass, 
which  comes  up  at  once,  and  which  they 
mow  down  every  evening.  On  such  plains 
there  are  neither  great  oaks  nor  deep  springs. 
Wliat  could  the  Wandering   Jew   know    of 


all  the  things  that  passed  before  his  eyes  ? 
He  never  could  stop  anywhere.  From  the 
place  to  which  he  saw  the  swallows  come  in 
spring,  he  never  could  see  them  take  their  au- 
tumnal flight.  The  noise  of  his  own  wander- 
ing steps  prevented  his  hearing  the  silence  of 
the  nights.  If  he  passed  through  a  city  where 
men  Avere  mustering  to  arms,  he  could  not 
linger  to  see  who  would  carry  the  day  in  it, 
the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed.  Thus  contin- 
ual activity  cuts  the  threads  of  thought.  I 
hope  yo\i  think  this  a  pretty  essay  on  lazi- 
ness.' 

To  the  same  friend  he  sends  one  day  a 
plan  of  study,  Avliich,  so  far  from  being  the 
praise  of  inactivity,  is  almost  too  vast  to 
be  grasped  by  one  mind,  or  earned  out  in 
one  lifetime.  To  Madame  d'Harcourt  ho 
says  (October,   1850)  : — 

'  I  will  some  day  go  over  in  detail  a  first 
sketch,  which  I  dare  say  I  have  already 
made  for  you.  It  would  be  to  take  up  the 
chain  of  all  the  great  poets  since  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  watch  them  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  the  torch  of  the  Ideal.  One  could 
make  a  list  (it  would  not  be  a  very  long  one) 
of  all  the  men  who  by  their  imagination  have 
in  turns  tinged  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
and  note  what  is  evanescent  and  what  is  en- 
during among  the  fleeting  images  of  all  that 
which  is  eternally  beautiful,  from  the  days  of 
Job  to  those  of  Lord  Byron.  It  Avould  be 
like  a  rainbow  which  spans  from  the  burning 
plains  of  the  East  to  the  fogs  of  England. 
In  this  walk  through  the  past  you  would  pass 
through  the  summer  palace  of  Solomon  ;  you 
would  meet  Homer  in  Troy,  Sophocles  in 
Athens  ;  on  the  Aventine  there  would  be  Vir- 
gil, on  the  Arno  Dante  ;  and  Eden  itself 
would  lie  around  Milton's  little  house.  All 
the  history  of  the  world  is  in  them,  as  good 
as  in  the  chronicles  of  nations,  only  in  words 
that  burn  with  a  more  living  fire.  .  .  .  You 
would  not  be  obliged  to  read  over  Avhat  you 
already  knew,  only  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  your 
mind,  and  to  go  over  recollections  that  had 
begun  to  grow  dim  in  your  memory.' 

These  passages  strike  us  as  charming,  but 
we  must  not  loiter  in  the  flowery  plains 
of  literature  even  with  a  guide  as  unique  as 
this  man,  who  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  critical  faculty  considered  as  op- 
posed to  the  creative  one.  Acutely  sensi- 
tive to  artistic  conditions,  he  subordinated 
all  his  faculties  to  reason  and  to  taste,  and 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a  'virtuoso  in  the 
art  of  friendship.  This  makes  the  charm 
of  his  easy,  confidential,  tender,  and  hu- 
morous style,  and  this  Avill  continue  to  give 
his  readers  an  interest  in  his  person,  inde- 
pendent of  the  themes  he  has  to  treat,  or 
of  the  personages  about  whom  he  has  some- 
thing to  tell.  We  shall  do  well,  however, 
to  glance  with  him  at  some  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage  of  recent  or  contemporary  his- 
tory.    Sometimes  his  judgment  was  almost 
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prophetic  in  its  insight,  sometimes  it  was 
warped  by  his  excessive  impatience  of  bom- 
bast and  loiid-swelling  words.  It  was  on 
account  of  their  enthusiastic  phrases  that  lie 
disliked  the  Italian  party  of  action.  The 
very  noise  that  they  made  worried  him,  and, 
like  many  bystanders  both  in  France  and 
Eno;land,  he  augured  little  success  and  less 
stability  for  their  mission. 

For  Lamartine  our  satirical  if  kindly 
critic  felt  nothing  but  impatience  ;  for,  as 
he  said  of  him,  '  What  a  noble  river  he 
would  be,  if  he  were  not  an  inundation  !  ' 
Doudan  hated  paradoxes  and  declamation, 
and  not  all  the  beauty  of  the  '  Meditations  ' 
could  reconcile  him  to  the  bombast  of  the 
poet-orator  of  Macon,  Of  his  political 
creeds  and  nostrums  Doudan  says  that  he 
had  such  a  store  that  his  mind  was  at  last 
like  an  apothecary's  shop  in  disorder — a 
mixture  of  all  the  poisons  and  antidotes  in 
common  use. 

]>ut  the  greatest  person  of  the  day  was 
undoubtedly  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of  his 
character  and  talents  Doudan  seems  from 
the  very  first  to  have  formed  a  very  unflat- 
tering, not  to  say  unfavourable  opinion.  To 
this  opinion  he  also  held,  conceiving  it  to 
be  borne  out  by  events,  from  the  first  fan- 
faronnade  with  the  tame  eagle,  down  to 
those  agitated  days  of  the  last  elections  and 
of  the  last  ]jlebiscite,  when  the  skies  were 
lowering  with  storms,  with  the  distress  of 
nations,  and  with  all  the  coming  perplexity. 
Of  the  distress  M.  Doudan  had  his  full 
share,  remaining  as  he  did  at  his  post  in 
Paris,  and  refusing  to  quit  it  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  are  an  admirable  transcript 
of  his  dutiful  and  simple  mind.  They  are 
addressed  to  M.  Celestin  Doudan,  a  relation, 
with  whom  he  had  corresponded  for  more 
than  forty-three  years  : — 

'  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1870. 
'  Dear  Friend, — I  am  more  sensible  than 
I  can  say  of  the  cordiality  of  the  offer  you 
make  me,  in  the  event  of  my  quitting  Paris 
during  its  siege.  If  my  duties  did  not  detain 
me  here,  and  if  my  health  permitted  me  to 
travel  ever  so  little,  I  would  have  accepted 
your  amicable  and  friendly  proposition  with 
lively  pleasure,  just  as  I  receive  it  with  much 
gratitude.  We  are  here  in  the  most  horrible 
political  crisis  that  the  nation  has  ever 
known];  an  invasion  following  on  liideous  de- 
feats ;  a  revolution  which  is  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous because  it  was  indispensable  ;  and  to 
conclude,  the  fermentation  of  all  the  most 
perverse  instincts  winch  may  explode  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  gravest  perils  of  this  war. 
I  hope  that  you  have  some  security  behind 
your  ramparts  :  my  memory  draws  them  most 
distinctly.  The  bastions  where  I  clambered 
as  a  child,  and  in  spite  of  the  artillerymen  I 
searched  for  violets,  must  be  to-day  bristling 


with  cannon.  I  hasten  to  close,  for  I  was 
busy  this  morning,  and  send  off  this  letter 
to-day  lest  the  morrow  should  be  already  too 
late  for  the  railway.' 

After  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  he  writes 
to  Mademoiselle  Gavard  : — 

'  It  seems  as  if  a  hundred  years  had  pa.ssed 
in  these  four  months.  Already,  durmg  the 
revolution  of  1848,  I  had  had  the  same  im- 
pression. Yet  that  was  but  a  bouquet  of  roses 
in  comparison  with  what  we  have  seen,  with 
what  we  see,  and  with  what  we  have  yet  to 
see.  One  often  finds  in  the  Bible  the  words 
"treasures  of  w'rath,"  and  visibly  these  are 
what  have  been  recently  poured  upon  us, 
and  with  no  sparing  hand.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  why  these  Germans,  who  are  not  by  any 
means  saints,  who  can  give  an  air  of  romance 
to  the  vices  of  their  domestic  life,  and  an  air 
of  scientific  system  to  the  cruelty  and  pillage 
of  their  military  life — it  remains  to  be  seen 
why  these  Germans  are  deputed  to  chasten 
us.' 

Yet  even  when  penning  ihesc  bitter  lines 
the  instinct  of  a  critic  is  strong  in  Doudan, 
and  he  stops  himself  to  speak  to  his  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  Trollope's  novels  which 
he  has  just  read  :  '  There  are  three  different 
lines  of  action  in  it,  which  have  all  very  lit- 
tle connexion  between  each  other.  This 
comes  of  the  necessity  for  making  long  nov- 
els, when  one  has  only  a  small  picture  in 
one's  mind — one  makes  a  gallery  of  them 
instead  of  one  great  painting. ' 

The  lady  who  has  compiled  and  edited 
the  letters  of  M.  Doudan  has  no  doubt 
worked  for  the  sake  of  his  memory  and  of 
his  friends,  and  she  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  great  popularity  of  her  book.  The  pe- 
rusal of  it  gives  so  much  pleasure  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  point  out  its  shortcom- 
ings ;  but  Madame  du  Parquet  must  allow 
us  to  regret  the  method  in  which  she  has 
arranged  these  letters,  or  rather  the  way  in 
which  she  lias  given  them  to  the  public 
without  any  adequate  arrangement  at  all. 
When  the  second  volume  closes,  the  year 
1872,  that  of  the  writer's  death,  has  been 
reached,  and  France,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Marechal-president,  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluence of  the  d'llarcourts,  d'llausson- 
villes,  and  Broglies,  of  the  families  among 
which  Doudan 's  ,life  was  spent,  and  some, 
if  not  all,  his  opinions  were  fostered.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  annoying  to  take  up  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  and  to  perceive 
that,  as  their  publication  has  been  an  after- 
thought, we  are  suddenly  lifted  back  to 
1832  and  to  the  great  visitation  of  the  chol- 
era. This  batch  of  letters  of  course  ulti- 
mately also  brings  us  down  to  the  Prussian 
invasion,  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  M.  Dou- 
dan's  death.       We   can  but  hope   that  in 
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some  future  edition  the  faults  of  arrange-  ' 
ment  may  be  remedied  ;  and  with  the  view 
to  a  re-issue  we  would  also  suggest  that 
there  is  a  want  of  notes,  or  of  some  con- 
necting thread,  however  slender,  to  give 
continuity  to  the  book,  and  to  make  it  con- 
tinue to  be  intelligible  when  the  generation 
of  M.  Doudan's  friends  shall  have  passed 
away. 

Take  an  example  of  our  meaning.  The 
death  of  the  amiable  Duchesse  de  Broglie  is 
dwelt  on,  and  letters  in  the  first  volume  at- 
test all  the  love  and  grief  of  her  survivors. 
But  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Broglie 
nothing  is  said  till  the  fourth  volume, 
though  that  event,  occurring  in  1870,  de- 
prived him  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
the  happiness  of  a  lifetime,  and  France  of 
a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  Happily  M.  de 
Broglie  did  not  live  to  witness  the  worst 
calamities  of  his  country.  Although  he  had 
long  retired  from  active  life,  his  influence 
continued  to  be  felt  through  his  friends. 

AVhen  the  Empire  began  to  feel  that  the 
sweets  of  power  are  accompanied  with  great 
difficulties,  the  edifice  showed  that  the  strain 
put  on  it  was  too  great.  Then  it  was  that 
those  liberal  politicians,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  it,  either  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  the  favourable  moment  for  offer- 
ing some  support  to  a  Government  which 
had  been  established  by  a  gross  attack  on 
their  personal  freedom.  Even  to  the  Em- 
peror they  hoped  to  give  salutary  lessons 
of  constitutional  reform.  The  representa- 
tives of  this  wise  liberalism  met  in  the 
Due  de  Broglie 's  house,  and  their  host  was 
allowed  to  congratulate  himself  and  them 
on  the  peaceful  revolution  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  effected  by  their  influence.  But 
though  inclined  to  hope  for  the  best,  and 
even  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  those  con- 
stitutional liberties  which  they  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  existence  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  merited  distrust  which  the  liberal 
statesmen  of  France  felt  towards  the  Em- 
pire could  never  be  removed.  In  our  opin- 
ion the  doctrinaires  carried  their  theory  of 
resistance  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age  much  too  far,  and  never  felt  true  confi- 
dence in  the  people.  They  were  enlight- 
ened and  philanthropic  aristocrats  planted 
in  a  country  which  had  annihilated  aristoc- 
racy. The  whole  tone  of  M,  Doudan's  let- 
ters, and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
is  aristocratic,  though  no  doubt  they  are  the 
expression  of  noble  and  liberal  principles. 
But  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  the  French 
aristocracy  in  the  present  century  cannot 
regain  what  was  lost  by  the  frivolity  and 
the  abuses  of  former  times,  and  the  efforts 


recently  made  to  regain  their  ascendency 
by  a  reactionary  policy  have  only  renewed 
and  aggravated  their  defeat. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Histoire  politique  et  sociale 
des  Principautes  Danuhiennes.  Par  Elias 
Regnault.     Paris  :  1857. 

2.  Rumiinien.     Von  E.  Braun.     Leipzig  : 

1877. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  with 
the  limited  information  vouchsafed  to 
us  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  write,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  make  any  prac- 
tical remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  now 
assembled  at  Berlin.  We  rejoice  that  this 
Congress  has  met,  and  met  in  a  spirit  fa- 
vourable to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  to  the 
establishment  of  friendly  personal  relations 
between  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe. 
That  in  itself  is  a  considerable  benefit,  and 
we  believe  that  the  results  anticipated  from 
the  Congress  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  pri- 
vate and  personal  intercourse  which  has 
taken  place  between  those  illustrious  per- 
sons. The  British  Government  had  given 
to  the  world  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Circular 
a  sketch  and  a  pledge  of  its  policy  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  which  was  accepted  by 
this  country  and  applauded  by  Europe. 
We  only  trust  that  they  will  firmly  adhere 
to  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  views  expressed  in  that 
celebrated  document,  since  they  are  identi- 
cal with  the  principles^we  have  consistently 
defended  in  this  journal,  and  with  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Whig  party  in  opposing 
the  aggressions  of  Russia. 

But,  although  we  have  at  present  no  re- 
marks to  make  upon  the  Congress,  one 
subject  has  been  brought  under  discussion 
there,  on  which  it  may  even  now  be  useful 
to  contribute  something  to  the  information 
of  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  devote 
the  following  pages  to  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania.  Roumania  has  no  especial  claims 
on  our  sympathy.  She  chose  to  wage  war 
against  the  Porte  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  Russia, 
when  she  ought  rather  to  have  opposed 
the  violation  of  her  own  territory  and  priv- 
ileges. She  has,  therefore,  incurred  the 
fate  of  the  lesser  animals  in  the  fable  who 
went  hunting  with  the  king  of  beasts. 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  and    independ- 
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ence  of  Roumania  are  of  European  interest. 
They  are  based  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  to 
which  we  are  all  parties.  They  affect  the 
security  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 
And  no  part  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
excited  more  indignation  in  this  country 
than  thtt- black  ingratitude  and  perfidy  with 
which  Russia  violated  her  engagements  to 
the  gallant  little  ally,  who  had  flown  to  her 
assistance  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  at- 
tempted to  rob  liim  of  the  territory  annexed 
to  Moldavia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  design  may  be 
slightly  modified,  though  not  averted  ;  but 
the  treatment  of  Roumania  by  Russia  will 
leave  a  moral  blot  on  the  character  of  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers,  far  more  injurious 
to  his  fame  than  the  acquisition  of  a  morsel 
of  territory  can  be  beneficial.  On  these 
grounds  we  think  it  worth  while  to  devote 
an  article  to  the  subject,  which  embraces  the 
earlier  and  the  later  history  of  these  prov- 
inces. 

rhe  great  race  of  Slavs  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  the  southern. 
The  first  forms  a  compact  mass  by  race  and 
religion,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Poles  ;  the  second  is  not  homogeneous,  it 
consists  of  the  Catholic  Tchechs,  Croats, 
Dalmatians,  and  Southern  Slavonians  in 
Carinthia,  and  of  the  orthodox  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Montenegrins. 
These  two  branches  are  geographically 
separated  from  each  other  by  three  differ- 
ent nationalities — the  Germans  of  Austro- 
llungary,  the  Magyars,  and  the  Rouman- 
ians. Leaving  aside  the  Germans  and  Mag- 
yars, we  find  that  Roumania  has  a  particu- 
larly important  position,  as  it  forms  the 
main  wedge  between  Russia  and  the  kindred 
Bulgarians,  stretching  along  the  lower  Dan- 
ube and  it  mouths,  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
but  of  an  entirely  different  nationality  ;  of 
the  five  millions  4,293,000  are  Roumanians, 
400,000  Jews,  and  200,000  gipsies. 

The  two  Principalities  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  now  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Roumania,  were  overrun,  but  not  annexed, 
by  Turkish  conijuest.  They  became  vassal 
States.  Bajazid  I.  concluded  a  convention 
called  a  capitulation  in  1391,  with  the  Wal- 
lachian  "Woivod  Mircea  I.,  which  was  re- 
vised in  1460,  and  the  Woivod  received 
investiture  in  Constantinople  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  10,000  ducats.  Moldavia 
maintained  its  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  when  it  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  similar  capitula- 
tion, preserving  its  administrative  autono- 
my, with  the  additional  clause,  that  no 
Mussulman  should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  its 


soil.  Since  1688  these  capitulations  were 
systematically  violated  by  the  Turks,  and  in 
1711  Peter  the  Great  concluded  a  treaty 
with  tlie  Prince  of  Moldavia,  by  which  that 
country  placed  itself  under  Russian  protec- 
tion. Prince  Demetrius  Kantemir,  the 
boyars,  and  the  people  promised  *  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  Czar  and  to  join  him  in  his 
war  against  the  Turks,'  while  Peter  ]>rom- 
ised  to  Prince  Kantemir  the  absolute  and 
hereditary  dominion  of  Moldavia  under 
Russia's  protectorate.  But  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Pruth(July  10  and  11,  1711)  he  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  and  to 
abandon  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks. 
Kantemir  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Czar,  and  the  boyars,  who 
had  confided  in  their  protector,  expiated 
their  rashness  on  the  scaffold.  The  Wal- 
lachian  Prince  Constantin  Brankovan  liad 
been  more  prudent  ;  he  had,  indeed,  con- 
cluded a  similar  convention  Avith  Peter,  but 
had  kept  it  secret,  and  hastened  to  break  it 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Czar.  lie  consid- 
ered henceforth  Russia  as  an  unsafe  ally, 
and  tried  to  secure  the  support  of  Austria 
— a  policy  which  was  not  more  fortunate, 
as,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  Sultan  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded  in  1714  with  his  four 
sons  at  Constantinople. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  complications  the  Porte  resolved  not 
to  admit  any  more  indigenous  boyars  as 
liospodars,  but  to  appoint  Phanariote 
Greeks,  who,  indeed,  ruled  from  1716  to 
1853.  On  their  accession  to  office  they 
had  to  pay  500,000  Lowenthalers  (about 
60,000/.),  the  hospodars,  of  course,  like 
the  pashas  of  to-day,  indemnifying  them- 
selves by  extorting  as  great  an  amount  as 
possible  by  taxes  from  the  people.  Hence 
the  population  again  turned  their  eyes  to 
Russia,  whose  successes  under  Field-Marshal 
Miinnich  had  roused  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  When  in  1769  the  Russian  gen- 
erals Prince  Galitzin  and  Baron  Elrupt  en- 
tered Jassy  and  published  in  the  name  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  a  manifesto,  an- 
nouncing the  deliverance  of  tlie  country 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  introducing 
Russian  administration,  they  were  entluisi- 
astically  received  ;  and  so  was  Colonel  Kar- 
asin  in  Bucharest.  General  Stoffelle  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Empress  of 
both  Principalities,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  do  homage  to  their  new  sovereign, 
who  received  them  well,  and  bade  her  new 
subjects  to  prove  worthy  of  her  imperial 
protection. 

The  peace  of  Kudjuk-Kainardji  did  not, 
however,    ratify    this    anticipated    annexa- 
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tion  ;  the  country,  ruined  by  five  years' 
warfare,  Avas  again  abandoned  by  its  libera- 
tors to  the  extortions  of  greedy  Phanari- 
otes  ;  a  remission  of  taxes  for  two  years 
was  the  only  stipulation  obtained  in  favour 
of  the  Principalities.  But  the  great  politi- 
cal difference  from  the  former  state  was 
that,  by  Art.  XVI.  Ad.  10,  the  Porte  con- 
sented that,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
Russian  Ministers  at  Constantinople  might 
speak  in  their  favour,  and  promised  to  lis- 
ten to  such  representations  as  coming  from 
a  friendly  and  respected  power. 

This  was  the  germ  of  the  Russian  protec- 
torate, which  proved  so  important  for  the 
Catinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  reverse 
of  a  benefit  for  the  country  itself.  The  war 
which  Catherine  undertook  Avith  Joseph  II. 
in  1787  brought  new  calamities  on  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792) 
simply  confirmed  the  stipulations  of  1774. 
Much  more  eventful  Avas  the  next  Russian 
occupation,  Avhich  lasted  from  1806  to  1812. 
In  consequence  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Malta  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
Grand-Master  of  the  Maltese  Order,  the 
Emperor  Paul,  had  become  the  ally  of  the 
Porte,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  conclude 
a  ncAV  convention  respecting  the  Principali- 
ties (1802),  by  Avhich  it  Avas  stipulated  that 
the  hospodars  should  remain  for  seven  years 
in  office,  if  they  Avere  not  found  guilty  of 
an  open  offence  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  Porte 
Avould  inform  the  Russian  Minister  of  it, 
the  two  poAvers  Avould  jointly  examine  the 
case,  and  if  the  offence  Avas  acknowledged 
by  both,  the  offender  Avould  be  recalled.  Of 
course  none  but  the  friends  of  Russia  could 
become  hospodars,  and  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter at  Constantinople  still  pressed  the  Porte 
to  admit  '  une  interA-^ention  plus  intime, 
meme  dans  le  regime  interieur  tant  civil 
qu'ecclesiastique  des  principautes. '  The 
Porte,  however,  not  only  refused  to  do  so, 
but  was  ill  advised  enough  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  Napoleon,  Avho  Avanted  to  em- 
broil her  Avith  Russia,*  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Sebastiani,  deposed  the  hospodars 
Ypsilanti  and  Morusi,  in  violation  of  the 
convention  of  1802,  without  consulting- 
Russia.  The  Emperor  Alexander  immedi- 
ately ordered  General  Michelson  to  enter 
the  Principalities  Avith  50,000  men,  and 
Napoleon  rubbed  his  hands,  having  to  this 
amount  Aveakened  the  Russian  army  he  Avas 
to  encounter  at  Friedland,  and  aAvakened 
the  jealousy  of  Austria  by  Russia's  advance 

*  '  Ordre  fut  donne  au  general  Sebastiani  de 
ne  rien  negliger  pour  allumer  une  conflagration 
qui  s'etendit  des  Dardanelles  aux  bouches  du 
Danube,'  says  Thiers,  '  Consulat  et  Empire,' 
xxvi.,  Nov.  1806. 


to  the  Danube.  At  Tilsit,  howcA-er,  hav- 
ing become  the  friend  of  Alexander,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  enter  with  the  Czar  into  a  se- 
cret arrangement'  for  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  if  the  Porte  did  not  ex- 
cept French  mediation  ;  but  the  Porte  ac- 
cepted it,  and  in  this  event  the  oracuation 
of  the  Principalities  had  been  stipulated. 
General  Guilleminot,  whom  Napoleon  had 
sent  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  summoned 
the  Russians  to  retire  Avithin  thirty-five 
days.  General  von  Meyendorf  began  to  do 
so,  but  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  his 
successor  Marshal  ProseroAvsky  re-occupied 
the  country.  Fresh  negotiations  about  the 
partition  of  Turkey  betAveen  the  tAvo  Em- 
perors led  to  no  result  ;  at  Erfurt  Napoleon 
abandoned  the  Principalities  to  Russia, 
Alexander  preferring  a  certain  gain  to  high- 
flying expectations  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
he  incorporated,  by  an  Imperial  ukase,  Bes- 
sarabia, MoldaA'ia,  and  Wallachia  into  the 
empire.*  But  Napoleon  had  been  as  usual 
in  bad  faith  ;  he  knew  that  Austria  could 
never  peniiit  the  dominion  of  Russia  over 
the  Danube,  and,  indeed,  Count  Merveldt, 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  de- 
clared that,  if  the  Principalities  Avere  to  be 
the  price  of  the  new  understanding,  Russia 
might  prepare  to  annihilate  the  last  Aus- 
trian before  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  Nor  was  this  an 
empty  menace,  for,  as  Sir  Robert  Adair 
truly  observes  (ii.  p.  36),  '  Russia  must,  as 
a  military  measure,  evacuate  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  wAewever  Austria  comes  forward  ;' 
and  Napoleon  declared  with  cynical  frank- 
ness to  Count  Metternich,  then  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  '  Savez-vous  pourquoi 
j'ai  reconnu  la  possession  de  la  Moldavie  et 
de  la  Valachie  par  la  Russie  ?  C'est  pour 
Jeter  une  pomme  de  dlscorde  entre  a^ous.  '  f 
He  even 'asked  Metternich  Avhether  Aus- 
tria would  risk  a  war  to  prevent  Russia's 
acquisition  of  these  provinces  ?  The  am- 
bassador pleaded  the  exhaustion  of  his 
State,  but  said  he  was  sure  to  rescue  even 
Avithout  Avar  the  rich  prey  Avhich  France 
had  so  injudiciously  left  to  Russia  ;  and,  in- 
deed, so  effectually  did  Austria  oppose 
Russia's  plans,  that  Alexander,  preparing 
for  a  decisive  struggle  with  Napoleon,  Avas 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Principalities  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Bessara- 
bia stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest, 
181 2. J     If  Russia  thus  missed  her  aim,  it 


*  Adair,  '  Mission  to  the  Dardanelles,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  45. 

f  Martens,  '  Recueil  des  Traites  conclus  par  la 
Russie,'  tom.  iii.  p.  75. 

X  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lord  Stratford,  at 
that  time  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  took  part  in 
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was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Napoleon 
had  not  listened  to  Talleyrand's  statesman- 
like advice,  Avho  recommended  to  him  to 
give  the  Principalities  to  Austria.  x\fter 
the  capitulation  of  Mack  at  Ulin,  Talley- 
rand sent  the  Emperor  a  memorandum, 
in  whicU  he  argued  that  it  would  be  against 
the  interest  of  France  to  weaken  Austria 
too  much  ;  having  lost  lier  Italian  posses- 
sions, she  ought  to  receive  a  compensation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  ;  the  possession 
of  the  Principalities  would  make  her  a  ri- 
val of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  force  her  to 
look  to  the  French  alliance,  whilst  Turkey, 
by  the  small  sacrifice  of  two  provinces, 
which  scarcely  still  belonged  to  her,  would 
obtain  a  solid  barrier  against  further  Rus- 
sian encroachments.  The  execution  of  this 
plan  was  at  that  time  perfectly  feasible,  and 
would  have  changed  the  whole  course  of 
the  Eastern  Question  ;  but  Napoleon's  rest- 
less ambition  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  at  his  fall  France 
was  absolutely  without  influence  in  the  East. 
Admiral  Tchitchagow,  who  had  negoti- 
ated the  peace  of  Bucharest,  recommended 
to  the  first  governor  of  Bessarabia,  Stourd- 
za,  *  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  larger  edi- 
fice, by  adroitly  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  neighbouring  populations  to  this  prov- 
ince, which  was  to  be  administered  lilierally 
and  paternally,  and  thus  inspiring  the  Mol- 
davians and  Servians  with  the  conviction 
that  their  national  aspirations  would  find 
satisfaction  under  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia.' It  was  a  difficult  task  which  the  Ad- 
miral pressed  upon  his  friend,  for  during 
the  long  occupation  the  Russians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  thoroughly 
detested  in  the  Principalities.  The  coun- 
try had  been  organised  a  la  Russe,  a  presi- 
dent and  two  vice-presidents  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  staff  of  function- 
aries, who  rivalled  with  the  military  com- 
manders in  draining  the  resources  of  the 
population  to  the  dregs.  '  Je  hur  laisserai 
leurs  yeux  pour  pleurer, '  said  brutally  Gen- 
eral Kutusoff  in  rebuffing  the  complaints  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ;  and  so  scandal- 
ous were  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians, 
that  the  Emperor  sent  Tchitchagow  on  a 
special  mission  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  ;  but,  although  the  Admiral  did  his 
work  well  and  reduced  the  taxes  by  two- 
thirds,  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians 
were  thankful  enough  when  they  saw  the 

the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  which  enahled  tlic 
Czar  to  withdraw  from  the  South  the  forces 
commanded  hy  Admiral  Tchitchagow,  and  thus 
to  convert  the  discomfiture  of  Napoleon's 
'  Grand  Army  '  into  absolute  ruin. 


last  Russian  depart.  Tchitchagow's  hopes 
for  the  foundation  of  a  larger  edifice  were 
not  fulfilled  ;  the  less  so  as  the  Russians 
only  endeavoured  to  Russianise  the  newly- 
acquired  province  of  Bessarabia.  During 
the  following  years  a  national  sentiment  had 
begun  to  dawn,  fostered  by  the  Roumanians 
of  Transylvania  ;  and  the  leaders  of  these 
aspirations,  Majorescu  and  AVladmireseu, 
preferred  the  feeble  Turkish  suzcrainete  to 
the  crushing  Russian  rcfjime.  When,  there- 
fore, in  May,  1828,  the  Russian  armies 
again  entered  Jassy  and  I  Bucharest,  they 
were  coldly  received,  and  the  exactions  and 
requisitions  of  the  liberating  armies  did  not 
increase  the  sympatliies  for  them.  The 
treaty  of  Adrianople  procured  some  impor- 
tant concessions  for  the  Principalities, 
which,  however,  were  greatly  curtailed  by 
Russia.  The  hospodars  were  to  be  boyars, 
and  to  be  elected  for  life  by  an  assembly  of 
notables  ;  the  internal  administration  was 
declared  independent  and  the  tribute  fixed  ; 
but  the  great  drawback  was  the  co-protec- 
torate of  Russia  ('  la  Russ*e  ayant  garanti  leur 
prosperite,'  said  Art.  5  of  the  convention 
of  Akerman),  which,  as  the  Roumanians  full 
well  knew,  signified  the  dominion  of  the  Rus- 
sian functionaries,  named  consuls,  but  rather 
proconsuls  in  the  Roman  sense.  The  coun- 
try remained  occupied  for  five  years,  during 
which  the  famous  '  Reglement  Organique  ' 
was  elaborated  by  a  committee,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the 
preamble  of  the  protocol  of  the  first  sit- 
ting : — '  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  having 
deigned  to  command  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  boyars 
should  join,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Councillor  of  State  Minciaky,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  organic  ameliorations  which  the 
present  state  of  the  two  Principalities  re- 
quires, and  that  this  committee  should  be 
divided  in  two  sections,  the  Moldavian  and 
the  Wallachian,  each  of  which  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  said  Councillor  of  .State, 
duly  instructed  respecting  these  ameliora- 
tions, we  have  begun  our  sittings,  and  shall 
submit  the  result  by  chapters  to  his  Excel- 
lency for  revisal,  and  shall  proceed  in  this 
way  till  the  reforms  are  settled.'  This 
gave  a  clear  foretaste  how  the  '  independent 
national  administration  '  which  was  prom- 
ised by  Art.  V.  of  the  peace  of  Adrianople 
would  be  realised.  Moreover,  the  '  Regle- 
ment Organique  '  was  not  a  constitution  or 
a  public  charter  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
never  published,  but  only  given  in  writing 
to  the  hospodars  ;  and  the  Roumanian  lan- 
guage being  understood  neither  in  St. 
Petersburg  nor  in  Constantinople,  a  French 
translation  was  made  bv  the  bovar  Geort^c 
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Asaky,  a  reproduction  of  which  was  pub- 
lished surreptitiously  at  New  York,  without 
which  the  world  would  never  have  known 
the  contents  of  the  '  Eeglement. ' 

The  five  years  of  Russian  occupation  were 
comparatively  happy  for  the  Principalities. 
General  Kisseleff,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion was  entrusted,  Avas  a  man  of  integrity 
and  intelligence.  He  earnestly  endeav- 
oured to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  although  his  instructions  obliged 
him  to  keep  down  every  symptom  of  inde- 
pendence, he  succeeded  in  considerably 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  country. 
But  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  took 
place  when  at  last  the  evacuation  was  effect- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
St.  Petersburg  (Jan.  17,  1834),  by  which 
the  Porte  promised  to  accept  simply  the 
'  Reglement  Organique.'  Russia  obtained 
the  right  to  watch  its  execution,  and  to 
prevent  any  measure  contrary  to  its  spirit. 
Thus  Russia's  placet  was  formally  estab- 
lished for  every  measure  of  the  hospodars, 
and  besides  it  w^s  enacted,  contrary  even 
to  the  '  Reglement, '  that  the  first  new  hos- 
podar  of  Wallachia  should  not  be  elected  by 
the  Notables,  but  named  by  the  two  protect- 
ing powers  ;  whilst  in  Moldavia  the  Russian 
influence  had  been  sufficient  to  induce  the 
electors  to  choose  the  Russian  candidate, 
Michael  Stourdza.  The  consequence  was 
that,  as  soon  as  the  two  hospodars  were  in- 
stalled, the  Russian  consuls — the  consul- 
general  at  Bucharest  and  the  consuls  at 
Jassy  and  Galatz — behaved  as  the  real  gov- 
ernors of  the  country,  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration according  to  their  instructions 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  their  own  good 
pleasure  ;  deciding,  for  instance,  whether 
in  the  elementary  schools  the  Cyrillic  or  the 
Latin  alphabet  was  to  be  introduced.  The 
people  soon  saw  that  every  petition  for  re- 
form must  be  backed  by  the  consuls,  and 
that  their  influence  could  be  paralysed  only 
by  the  leading  men  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  the 
Porte,  as  co-protecting  power,  Avas  also  to 
be  consulted,  and  therefore  the  Russian  am- 
bassador in  Constantinople  equally  meddled 
with  all  affairs  concerning  the  Principali- 
ties. It  may  be  imagined  what  an  amount 
of  intrigue  and  corruption  such  a  regime 
produced  ;  the  hospodars  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  every  humiliation  and  to  become 
servile  tools  of  Russia.  The  administration 
was  peopled  with  Russian  creatures,  and  even 
this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  '  Reglement  '  stipu- 
lated that  any  change  was  to  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
hospodar  and  the  Assembly  of  Notables. 
The  abuses  of  the  administration  had  be- 


come so  glaring  that  even  Russia's  candi- 
date for  Wallachia,  Prince  Ghika,  tried  to 
amend  some  paragTaphs  of  the  '  Regle- 
ment,' but  Russia  instantly  interfered,  re- 
questing that  the  said  stipulation  should  be 
completed  by  the  provision  '  that  no  change 
could  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
suzerain  and  the  protecting  power. '  When 
the  Moldavian  Assembly  opposed  this  de- 
mand, as  contrary  to  the  independence 
promised  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  the 
Consul-General,  Baron  Buckmann,  ad- 
dressed to  them  an  angry  note  (l7th  July, 
1837),  which  severely  scolded  them  for  op- 
posing the  principles  '  qui  ont  servi  de  base 
et  de  regie  et  en  vertu  d'une  sanction  su- 
preme,' and  said,  '  line  marche  aussi  irregu- 
liere  et  aussi  contraire  au  respect  dll  aux 
deux  hautes  cours  engage  le  Prince  de  pren- 
dre immediatement  les  mesures  les  plus  con- 
venables  pour  faire  cesser  toute  discussion 
ulterieure  a  cet  egard.'  Of  course  Prince 
Ghika,  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  were 
obliged  to  submit,  but  after  this  precedent 
it  may  be  imagined  what  would  be  the  auton- 
omy of  the  future  Bulgaria  '  sous  la  surveil- 
lance d'un  Commissaire  Eusse  et  en  presence 
d'un  Commissaire  Ottoman,'  as  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  had  it  ;  the  apparent  influ- 
ence of  the  Porte  would,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Principalities,  only  serve  as  a  screen  for 
further  encroachments  and  humiliations. 

The  hospodars,  although  appointed  for 
life,  never  accomplished  this  term.  Prince 
Ghika  endeavoured  to  do  something  for  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  ;  he  was  opposed 
by  the  boyars,  fearing  for  their  privileges, 
and  backed  by  the  Russian  consul,  who 
accused  him  in  St.  Petersburg  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  ;  he  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  tried  by  a  series  of  reactionary 
measures  to  Avin  back  the  Conservative  sym- 
pathies on  the  Neva  ;  this  estranged  the  na- 
tional party,  and  a  conspiracy  against  him  in 
1840  gave  a  pretext  to  Russia  for  sending 
General  Duhamel  to  Bucharest,  in  order  to 
examine  the  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place,  Avithout  even  giving  notice  to  the 
Porte.  The  delegate  despatched  by  her 
played  the  part  of  a  mere  automaton,  Avho 
had  simply  to  acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of 
Ghika,  preceded  by  a  mere  Russian  puppet, 
George  Bibesco. 

Bibesco  perceived,  as  Ghika  had  done, 
that  the  subservience  to  Russia  which  was 
required  from  him  would  make  his  position 
untenable,  and  began  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  influences  Avhich  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne.  He  allowed  the  press  a  certain 
liberty,  and  favoured  national  aspirations, 
in  spite  of  Russian  menaces.  The  opposi- 
tion against  the  Russian  protectorate  became 
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thus  the  bond  which  united  all  patriots. 
"NMien  the  revolutionary  storms  of  1848 
swept  over  Europe,  tlie  national  boyars  of 
Moldavia,  which  had  been  most  oppressed 
by  tlie  servile  Michael  Stourdza,  drew  up  a 
petition,  demanding  the  strict  observance 
of  the  '  RejTlenient, '  amelioration  of  the 
schools,  new  elections  for  the  Assembly,  and 
a  national  tjuard.  Stourdza,  according  to 
the  insti-uctions  received  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, answered  by  arresting  the  seventeen 
'  ringleaders,'  who  were  brought  in  chains 
to  Kussia  and  exiled  to  Siberia  ;  their  for- 
tunes were  confiscated.  In  AVallachia  Prince 
Bibesco  tried  to  moderate  the  movement  in 
taking  the  lead  with  the  metropolitan,  but 
retired  to  Austria  when  the  infuriated  people 
forced  the  Russian  Consul-General  Von 
Kotzebue  to  tly  to  Fokschani.  A  note  of 
Count  Xesselrode  (August  1)  now  informed 
the  Great  Powers  that  Russia  would  not 
tolerate  anarchy  in  the  provinces  placed 
under  her  protectorate.  A  joint  occupation 
of  the  Porte  and  Russia  took  place,  and  the 
convention  of  Palta-Liman  (March  1,  1849) 
crushed  every  hope  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  hospodars  were  again  to  be 
named  by  the  Sultan  according  to  a  mode 
concerted  by  the  two  powers.  The  assem- 
blies, '  having  given  occasion  to  deplorable 
conflicts  and  even  to  acts  of  open  insubordi- 
nation,' Avere  replaced  by  divans  ad  hoc  ; 
the  '  Reglement  '  was  subjected  to  a  revision 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Porte  and  Russia.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  insurrec- 
tionary movements  the  two  powers  engaged 
to  maintain  in  the  Principalities  a  force  of 
10,000  men  each,  and  during  the  occupa- 
tion a  Turkish  and  a  Russian  Extraordinary 
Commissioner  were  charged  to  watch  the 
course  of  affairs,  and  to  offer  their  com- 
mon advice  to  the  hospodars.  Although  this 
occupation  lasted  only  about  two  years,  the 
population  were  now  finally  undeceived  as  to 
what  they  had  to  expect  from  their  protect- 
ors and  liberators. 

Pefore  proceeding  to  the  next  Russian 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  which  led 
to  the  Crimean  war,  ^^e  must  throw  a  glance 
upon  the  dominion  which  Russia  exercised 
over  the  lower  Danube  and  its  navigation. 
Art.  4  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest  provided 
that,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  into  the 
Danube,  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river, 
down  to  Kilia,  shall  form  the  frontier  ;  the 
commercial  navigation  remained  free  on  botli 
sides  ;  Russian  men-of-war  could  only  pro- 
ceed up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth."  The 
small  islands  of  the  Danube,  from  Ismail 
to  Kilia,  whicli  previously  were  uninhabited, 
should  henceforth  belong  to  Russia  nearest 
to  the  left  bank,  but  neither  of  the  two  j)ow- 


ers  was  to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
them.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  erect  any 
fortifications  upon  them  ;  they  Avere  to  re- 
main desert,  and  it  was  only  allowed  to  the 
respective  subjects  to  fish  and  to  fell  timber 
there.  The  two  great  islands  opposite  Is- 
mail and  Kilia  were  to  remain  desert  for  an 
hour's  distance  from  tlie  nearest  left  bank. 
These  ap{)arently  innocent  stipulations  were 
modified  by  Art.  3  of  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople  in  the  following  manner  : — The  Pruth 
remains  the  frontier  line  down  to  its  fall  into 
the  Danube;  from  that  point  the  frontier 
follows  the  course  of  the  Danube  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  George,  so  that  all  the  islands 
formed  by  the  diflferent  branches  of  the  river 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  whilst  the 
right  bank  will  continue  to  belong  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  It  is,  liowever.  agreed  that 
the  right  bank,  from  the  point  where  the 
mouth  of  St.  George  branches  oflf  from  the 
Sulina  mouth,  shall  remain  uninhabited, 
and  that  on  the  islands  which  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Russia  it  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  erect  any  settlements  nor  fortifications, 
quarantines  excepted.  Thus  all  the  islands 
become  Russian  ;  the  left  bank  cannot  be 
controlled  from  the  right  in  any  way,  as  the 
Turks  must  keep  aloof  at  a  distance  of  two 
hours  from  the  shore,  whilst  Russia  alone  is 
permitted  to  establish  quarantines.  This 
was  even  too  much  for  Lord  Aberdeen  :  in 
his  famous  '  acrimonious  '  despatch  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1829,  he  said  :  '  As  regards  the 
stipulations  on  the  Danubian  islands,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  the  consequence  of 
placing  the  navigation  and  the  commerce  on 
the  Danube  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
Russia.'  Count  Nesselrode's  answer  replied 
in  the  tone  of  self-conscious  superiority  (Jan. 
30,  1830):— 

'  Ad.  14.  Respecting  the  stipulations  on 
the  Danubian  Islands,  the  observation  will 
suffice  that,  according  to  Art.  4  of  the  peace 
of  Bucharest,  they  were  to  remain  uninhabited 
and  neutral.  They  served,  nevertheless,  as 
an  abode  to  the  criminals  of  both  countries, 
whose  secret  relations  with  the  right  bank 
brought  the  plague  into  Russia  in  1S23.  We 
now  simply  obtain  the  right  to  establish  quar- 
antines in  these  places,  we  renounce  the  right 
to  erect  fortifications  and  permit  to  the  Otto- 
man flag  of  war  free  navigation  on  all  the 
branches  of  the  Danube.  Measures  of  pre- 
caution against  one  of  the  most  fearful  disas- 
ters which  maj'  befall  a  country  can  neither 
justify  protests  nor  fears. ' 

In  like  manner  the  Crimea  was  formerly, 
like  these  Danubian  islands,  Turkish  ;  then 
it  bcfame  quasi-independent,  and  after  a 
while  Russian.  In  a  country  where  shortly 
before  Russia  liad  no  rights  at  all,  she  re- 
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nounces,  magnanimously,  tlie  exercise  of  a 
right,  and  permits  to  Turkey  the  navigation 
on  a  river  of  which  she  had  at  no  time  both 
banks,  and  only  from  1812a  small  piece  of 
territory  on  one  bank. 

The  consequences  of  the  Russian  dominion 
over  this  great  artery  of  Eastern  trade  became 
soon  apparent.  In  1830  the  first  Austrian 
steamer  began  to  ply  on  the  Danube,  the 
rocks  of  Alt  Moldava,  which  had  rendered 
the  navigation  dangerous,  Averc  blasted,  and 
thus  the  principal  impediment  to  a  continu- 
ous connexion  of  Germany  with  the  Black 
Sea  was  removed  ;  numerous  British  ships 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina.  In 
1836  Russia  established  a  quarantine  in  that 
place  and  decreed  that  the  goods  were  not 
to  be  purified  tliere,  but  to  be  brought  to 
Odessa.  The  British  merchants  complained 
of  this  proceeding,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
submitted  the  case  to  the  Crown  lawyers  ; 
it  never,  however,  was  known  what  they 
thought  of  it  ;  perhaps  they  had  learned  from 
the  Russian  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  pro- 
test that  measures  of  precaution  could  never 
justify  protests.  As  to  the  quarantine  fees, 
the  'Economist'  of  Deceanber  21,  1853, 
published  a  communication  of  a  British  cap- 
tain who  had  to  pay,  for  his  crew  of  nine 
persons,  820  piasters  ;  but  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  certificates  for  avoiding  the 
quarantine  were  delivered  at  the  Russian 
Consulates  in  London  and  Liverpool  for 
about  100^.  Austria's  complaints  were  of 
no  more  avail  ;  as  long  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  was  Turkish  the  depth  had  been 
sixteen  feet  ;  it  was  reduced  to  eleven  feet 
after  it  had  become  Russian,  and  even  this 
draught  of  water  was  restricted  to  a  narrow 
channel,  which  could  only  be  passed  in  fine 
weather  and  with  good  pilots.  The  Russian 
Government  promised  indeed  to  take  effica- 
cious measures,  and  once  they  really  set  a 
steam-dredging  boat  to  work,  which  how- 
ever fell  out  of  repair  after  a  few  hours'  work- 
ing, and  was  sent  back  to  Odessa. 

At  last,  when  Austria  had  consented  to 
help  to  destroy  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  bug- 
bear, the  Anglo-French  alliance,  by  the 
treaty  of  1840  respecting  Egypt  and  the 
Straits,  Russia  showed  her  gratitude  by  mak- 
ing serious  concessions  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube.  According  to  the  treaty 
of  July  25,  the  navigation  was  henceforth 
to  be  entirely  free  (sans  entrave),  no  tolls 
would  be  levied,  the  quarantine  should  be 
no  impediment ;  Russia  promised  to  cleanse 
as  soon  as  possible  the  Sulina  Channel,  and 
to  build  a  lighthouse  ;  none  but  expressly 
mentioned  moderate  fees  were  to  be  levied. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  com- 
merce on  the  Danube  rose  rapidly.     In  1835 


I  it  amounted  to  31,195  cwts.,  of  the  value 
of  10,000  florins;  in  1851,  7,165,267 
cwts.,  of  the  value  of  23,248,000  florins. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  there  arrived 
in  1830,  418  vessels  ;  1837,  1,300  ;  1852, 
2,629.  The  imports  of  Braila  and  Galatz 
amounted  in  1847  to  16,258,199  florins; 
the  exports  to  25,475,814  florins.  The  im- 
ports from  Austria  and  Germany  in  Persia, 
by  way  of  the  Danube,  rose  from  10,140,- 
800  florins  in  1843  to  16,623,804  florins  in 
1847.  There  was,  however,  in  that  treaty, 
an  ugly  article,  to  the  purport  that  Austrian 
vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  nation, 
having  the  right  to  navigate  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  being  at  peace  with  Russia,  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  freely  into  the  navigable 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  appears,  then, 
that  Russia  pretended  to  have  the  right  of 
allowing  the  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea, 
which  she  considered  a  mare  clausum,  just 
as  formerly  Count  Romanzoff  complained  to 
Lord  Leveson  Gower  (1807)  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  English,  '  as 
the  Emperor,  his  master,  was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic, 
which  was  a  mare  clausum,''  a  pretension 
against  which  England  entered  a  formal  pro- 
test. And  Austria,  in  signing  the  treaty 
of  1840,  acknowledged  this  monstrous  pre- 
tension, in  order  to  secure  material  advan- 
tages for  her  commerce.  She  had,  however, 
reckoned  without  her  host.  The  Governor 
of  Odessa,  Count  Woronzoff,  directed  the 
attention  of  his  govei'nment  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube 
were  in  Russia's  power,  the  two  ports  of 
Bessarabia  remained  insignificant,  whilst 
Galatz  and  Braila  were  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity ;  Galatz,  particularly,  was  becoming 
the  great  emporium  for  German  and  Austrian 
goods,  which  thence  was  sent  to  the  Levant 
and  to  Persia.  The  government  took  this 
hint.  When  the  Austrian  treaty  expired  it 
was  not  renewed,  and  the  old  complaints 
began  anew.  In  1853  freights  from  the 
Danubian  ports  to  England  were  3  florins 
per  quarter  dearer  than  from  Odessa.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  Russian  dominion 
over  the  mouths  of  the  Datmbe,  which  Avas 
terminated  by  the  Crimean  war  and  the 
Peace  of  Paris. 

Before  the  septennate  of  Balta-Liman  had 
half  expired,  the  Russians  made  for  the 
seventh  time  their  appearance  in  the  Princi- 
palities, not,  they  said,  to  make  war  against 
the  Sultan,  but  to  take  a  material  pledge 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  Orthodox 
faith.  The  habitual  assurances  of  Russian 
disinterestedness  and  inviolability  of  exist- 
ing institutions  were  given  by  the  manifesto 
of  June  26th,  and  of  course  immediately 
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violated.  The  day  after  liaving  taken  pos- 
session of  Jassy  and  Bucharest  (July  5),  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Prince  GortchakoflE, 
ordered  the  hospodars  to  suspend  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Porte  ;  and  a  few  weeks  af- 
terwards they  Avcre  set  aside,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  provinces  was  handed 
over  to  liaron  Andreas  Budberg.  Prince 
Gortchakolf  summoned  the  hijjher  function- 
aries, and  delivered  to  them  the  following 
speech  : — 

'  Gentlemen,  the  administration  of  the 
country  will  remain  in  your  hands  ;  but  from 
the  present  day  you  will  be  in  everything  un- 
der my  commands.  I  recommend  to  you  prin- 
cij)ally  the  Imperial  ai-my,  for  I  sliall  not  al- 
low it  to  lack  anything.  As  the  mediator  of 
its  wishes,  I  have  ajjpointed  M.  de  Kaltsch- 
inski.  The  country,  as  you  all,  is  placed 
under  the  military  government,  and  I  request 
you  to  fulfil  your  duties  in  a  manner  that  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  se- 
verity. No  functionary  will  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  politics,  and  everybody  who  en- 
tertains any  relations  with  Turkey  will  be 
hanged  Avithin  twenty-four  hours.  No  excep- 
tion will  be  made  from  the  boyar  to  the  low- 
est labourer.  I  have  learnt  that  some  boyars 
have  applied  to  you  for  places,  but  I  give 
warning  to  you  that  a  man  will  be  sooner 
hanged  than  obtain  a  place  without  my  con- 
sent.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  AVallachian  militia 
was  embodied  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  Russian  paper-money 
was  made  a  lawful  tender.  The  Russians 
were  coldly  received  by  the  population,  who 
learned  with  scarcely  concealed  satisfaction 
the  news  of  their  defeats  at  Olteniza,  Kalafat, 
Giurgevo,  and  Silistria.  When,  in  1854, 
Russia  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities '  for  strategical  reasons,'  Austria 
having  decided  upon  occupying  them,  Baron 
Budberg  invited  the  boyars  to  receive  from 
liim  instructions  for  the  '  time  of  his  ab- 
sence ;'  but  his  antechamber  remained  near- 
ly empty,  the  invited  having  nearly  all  be- 
come '  suddenly  ill. '  Some  days  afterwards 
they  received  a  copy  of  the  following  letter 
of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Budberg  : — 

'  Mr.  le  Baron,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
desires  that  you  should  inform  the  Wallachs 
of  the  irritation  felt  by  His  Majesty  at  the 
singular  attitude  they,  particularly  the  boy- 
ars, have  taken  towards  the  Russian  troops, 
who  have  entered  the  Principalities  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  His 
Majesty,  indeed,  cannot  conceive  that  in  the 
actual  circumstances  those  who  profess  the 
same  religion  as  the  Orthodox  Emperor 
should  be  subjects  of  any  other  but  of  a 
Christian  Government.  If  the  Wallachs  do 
not  understand  this,  because  they  are  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  Europe,  ad- 
dicted   to    false    creeds,   the  Emperor  can, 


notwithstanding,  not  renounce  the  mission 
which  Heaven  has  confided  to  him  as  Chief 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians,  viz.,  to  tale  aicay 
for  ever  from  the  Ottoman  dominion  those  who 
j/rofcHs  the  true  Chriatian  religion,  i.e.,  the 
Greeh  religion.  This  idea  has  been  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Emperor  since  the  beginning 
of  his  glorious  reign,  and  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived when  His  Majesty  will  execute  his  proj- 
ect, conceived  long  ago,  ichatevtr  the  impo- 
tent Governments  of  Europe  addicted  to  false 
creeds  may  say.  "We  are  with  God  and  God  is 
with  us,  and  victory  sides  with  us.  His  Ma- 
jesty desires  that  you,  ^Mr.  le  Baron,  should 
severely  warn  the  boyars  and  high  function- 
aries of  Wallachia  on  accoimt  of  their  dis- 
loyal conduct  towards  our  troo])s.  The  time 
will  come  when  those  recalcitrant  "Wallachs, 
who  have  in  the  highest  degree  roused  the 
discontent  of  His  Majesty,  will  dearly  pay 
their  disloyalty.  Be  very  severe,  3Ir.  le  Bar- 
on, towards  these  anarchical  "NVallachs  ;  the 
more  severe  you  are,  the  better  it  will  be. 
Such  is  the  will  of  His  Majesty.  Receive  the 
assurance  of  my  highest  regards. ' 

This  i^  a  programme  of  Russian  Eastern 
policy,  which  every  diplomatist,  having  to 
do  with  this  thorny  question,  should  carry 
Avith  him  printed  in  large  characters  ;  it 
was  not  Russia's  fault  if  it  was  not  realised, 
but  the  "Western  Powers  answered  her  policy 
of  taking  pledges  by  sending  their  fleets  to 
Constantinople,  and  Austria  by  occupying 
the  Principalities. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  opened  a  new  era  for 
the  Principalities.  England,  France,  and 
Austria  had  fully  realised  that  the  Russian 
protectorate,  according  to  which  intervention 
had  not  been  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
formed  the  lever  for  bullying  or  influencing 
the  Porte.  Even  Prussia  and  the  minor 
German  States  acknowledged,  in  spite  of 
their  Russian  leanings,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  settled  condition  in  the  countries  of  the 
lower  Danube,  and  the  freedom  of  its  navi- 
gation, were  required  by  the  political  inter- 
ests of  Germany,  and  formed  a  condition  of 
the  natural  development  of  the  national 
wealth  (Resolution  of  the  Gennan  Diet  of 
July  24,  1854).  The  conditions  of  peace, 
therefore,  which  Austria  presented  in  De- 
cember 1855,  in  her  name,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  p]ngland  and  France,  contained  the 
following  proposition  : — '  Abolition  of  the 
Russian  protectorate  and  right  of  interven- 
tion (inf/erence)  in  the  Principalities,  whicli 
will  obtain  an  independent  internal  adminis- 
tration under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  ; 
a  rectification  of  the  Bessarabian  frontier, 
which  will  cut  oflE  Russia  from  the  Danube.' 
The  great  mistake  had  been  to  suppose  that 
the  I'rincipalities  owed  either  valuable  rights 
or  liberties  to  the  Russian  protectorate. 
Their  immunities  were  perfectly  defined  in 
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the  capitulations  ;  they  had  been  violated 
by  Turkey,  and  this  had  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Eussia.  But  if  the  belligerent 
powers  and  Austria  perfectly  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
such  intervention,  they  could  not  agree  on 
the  most  important  points  of  the  future  state 
of  those  provinces,  and  in  consequence  the 
decision  Avas  left  to  the  future.  The  Porte 
and  Austria  were  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  minus  the  protectorate.  France  and 
Sar<linia  pleaded  for  the  union  of  the  two 
Principalities  under  a  foreign  prince,  sub- 
ject to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Eng- 
land was  still  undecided,  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  anxious  above  all  for  having  the 
peace  signed,  had  not  the  patience  to  urge 
this  point  to  a  decision. 

In  the  sitting  of  February  28  the  Con- 
gress agreed  that  only  the  general  principles 
of  the  political  and  administrative  constitu- 
tion should  be  laid  down  in  the  treaty, 
whilst  a  special  commission  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  should  elaborate  the  dfetails. 

In  the  sitting  of  March  8  (Protocol  XI.) 
Count  Walewski  started  the  question  of  the 
union,  as  best  answering  the  interests  of  the 
Principalities,  and  was  supported  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  said  that  the  union  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  population.  Count 
Cavour  and  Count  OrloS  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Turkey 
and  Austria  strongly  opposed  the  project  ; 
Ali  Pasha  observed  that  the  Principalities 
had  always  formed  two  separate  States,  and 
that  they  were  essentially  different  ;  he  de- 
nied that  the  union  was  the  wish  of  the 
population,  and  maintained  that  it  had  been 
got  up  by  a  few  unruly  individuals.  Count 
Buol  joined  this  opinion,  and  both  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  this  question.  It  v/as  dropped, 
therefore,  and  the  decision  left  to  the  fu- 
ture, as  diplomatists  generally  do  when 
they  cannot  agree.  It  is,  however,  inter- 
esting to  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  dis- 
senting powers.  France  was  for  the  union, 
because  the  Wallachian  emigrants  living  in 
Paris  had  predisposed  the  Emperor  for  it  ; 
he  reminded  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  confiden- 
tial conversation,  that  the  present  Congress 
ought  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  of  consulting  only  the  in- 
terests of  sovereigns,  and  neglecting  those 
of  subjects  ;  besides,  he  hoped  to  use  the 
union  in  his  plans  for  the  '  remaniement  de 
la  carte  de  rp]urope. '  Sardinia  defended 
it  as  representing  the  cause  of  suppressed 
nationalities.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for  the  support  which  Russia  gave  to  the 
proposal  ;  either  it  was  not  meant  in  ear- 
nest, and  put  forward  in  order  to   vex  the 


Porte  and  Austria,  whilst  Russia  relied 
upon  the  impossibility  of  executing  this 
plan,  or  it  Avas  given  hand  fide  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  union  would  ultimately 
be  in  favour  of  Russia,  an  opinion  which 
Count  Buol  shared.  As  the  future  prince, 
pressed  by  conflicting  factions,  would  be- 
come a  mere  tool  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Eastern  Belgium  would  have  the  fate  of  the 
Crimea  ;  the  collective  guarantee  would  be 
a  feeble  protection  ;  England  and  France 
would  not  make  another  war  to  assert  it, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  doing  so  would 
fall  upon  Austria  ;  he  therefore  opposed 
the  union.  Lord  Clarendon  had  given  a 
general  support  to  it,  but  was  not  at  all  de- 
cided whether  it  was  desirable.  The  Queen 
was  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  '  Nothing,' 
she  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  March  6, 
'  will  oppose  a  barrier  to  Russia  and  her  in- 
trigues but  the  arrangement,  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  people  of  the  Principalities,  viz. 
hereditary  monarchy  ;  the  example  of  Egypt 
might  be  followed.'  Lord  Clarendon  did 
not  deny  this  advantage,  but  he  observed 
that  the  union  Avould  be  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Avould  lead  to  entire  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  vices  of  the  present  system  might 
be  palliated,  if  not  eradicated,  under  the 
new  organisation,  which  the  powers  were 
to  establish  ;  any  novel  scheme  might  be 
one  of  trial.  Then  there  was  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  suitable  prince  ;  if 
there  were  any  one  marked  out  by  public 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  different  thing,  but 
that  was  not  the  case.  First,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  prince  of  standing  who 
would  submit  to  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  ; 
if  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  he  would 
have  the  priestand  people  against  him,  and 
must  rely  on  Russian  support  ;  if  a  Greek, 
he  would  sympathise  with  Russia,  and  there 
would  be  another  kingdom  of  Greece.  For 
these  reasons  England  opposed  the  union  in 
the  later  negotiations. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (Arts.  22-27),  there- 
fore, besides  establishing  the  liberty  of  the 
Danube,  which  was  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  international  commission,  laid 
down  the  following  stipulations  : — The 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
(which  therefore  were  considered  as  two 
territories  independent  of  each  other)  will 
continue  to  enjoy,  under  the.  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities 
which  they  possess,  viz.  by  i.he  capitula- 
tions of  Bajazet  I.  and  Mahmoud  II.  No 
exclusive  protection  will  be  exercised  by 
one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers.  They  are 
to  have   an  independent   and   national   ad- 
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ministration,  full  liberty  of  worship,  legisla- 
tion, commerce,  and  navigation.  The  ex- 
isting laws  and  statutes  will  be  revised  by 
a  commission  of  the  contracting  powers. 
The  Sultan  will  summon  a  divan  ad  hoc 
composed  of  delegates  of  the  different  social 
classes,  who  will  collect  the  wishes  of  the 
population  for  the  future  organisation,  and 
submit  them  to  the  said  commission  ;  the 
final  understanding  with  the  suzerain  power 
will  be  sanctioned  by  a  convention  con- 
cluded b)'  the  contracting  parties,  to  be 
proclaimed  by  an  imperial  hatt  ;  the  organ- 
isation thus  established  will  be  placed  under 
the  collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting 
powers.  There  will  be  an  armed  national 
force,  destined  to  maintain  internal  order 
and  safet}'  of  the  frontiers.  Xo  impedi- 
ment shall  be  opposed  ('  aucune  entrave  ne 
pourra  elre  aj>portee  ')  to  the  extraordinary 
defensive  measures  which,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Porte,  might  be  taken  against  any 
foreign  aggression.  If  the  internal  order  of 
the  Principalities  should  be  menaced,  the 
I'orte  will  concert  with  the  other  contract- 
ing powers  the  measures  for  maintaining  or 
re-establishing  the  legal  order  ;  no  armed 
intervention  can  take  place  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  between  these  powers. 

The  divans  ad  hoc  pronounced  themselves 
nearly  unanimously  for  the  union  under  a 
foreign  prince,  and  Avere  strongly  supported 
by  France.  A  note  of  the  '  Moniteur  '  re- 
called that  the  French  Government  had 
recommended  the  union  already  at  the  Vi- 
enna Conferences  of  1855.  It  hoped  that 
the  other  powers  would  accept  this  solu- 
tion, which  would  not  only  be  '  un  ele- 
ment fecond  de  prosperite  pour  les  popula- 
tions, '  but  would  form  a  pledge  of  security 
for  the  suzerain  power,  and  not  contravene 
its  rights.  This  view  was  strongly  backed 
by  a  despatch  of  Count  Cavour  (Septem- 
ber 4,  1856).  He  declared  that  the  state 
of  the  Principalities  made  a  strong  govern- 
ment necessary,  which  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  the  union,  that  the  people  unani- 
mously desired  it,  and  that  even  the  '  Regle- 
ment  Organique  '  had  acknowledged  it  as 
desirable  ;  that  the  union  was  further  de- 
sirable as  a  bulwark  against  the  ambitious 
policy  of  Austria,  who,  possessing  already 
three  millions  of  Roumanians  in  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Bukowine,  aspired  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Principalities — a  plan  which 
would  be  seconded  by  maintaining  two 
feeble  States  ;  whilst  Turkey  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  union  of  a  country  sepa- 
rated by  the  Danube  from  the  heterogene- 
ous populations  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
Russia  and  Prussia  pronounced  themselves 
equally    in  favour   of    the   union  ;  but  the 


four  were  unable  to  conquer  the  objections 
of  Turkey,  Austria,  and  England,  at  the 
conferences,  which  were  held  in  Paris  from 
May  22  to  August  19,  1858.  Lord  Cowley 
acknowledged  that  the  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion were  for  the  union,  but  declared  that, 
after  having  thoroughly  examined  the  ques- 
tion, and  having  heard  the  objections  of  the 
suzerain  power,  his  government  had  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  union  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  which  the  Congress  had 
in  view. 

The  treaty  of  August  19,  1858,  there- 
fore, maintained  the  separation  under  the 
name  of  the  '  United  Principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallacliia.'  The  public  powers 
were  entrusted  in  each  Principality  to  an 
indigenous  hospodar  elected  for  life,  and  an 
assembly.  The  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
Porte  was  fixed  for  each  Principality.  Both 
continued  to  be  represented  diplomatically 
by  the  P^rte.  There  was,  however,  to  be 
a  Supreme  Court  common  to  both,  and  a 
central  cpmmission,  consisting  of  eight 
members  for  each  Principality,  which  had 
to  control  the  revision  of  the  statutes  and 
laws. 

The  assemblies  once  established  bafllcd 
the  imposed  separation  by  a  clever  move, 
both  electing,  in  February  1859,  the  same 
person,  Alexander  Couza,  as  hospodar,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  the  Porte,  under  reserve 
of  the  future,  acknowledged  the  election, 
'  pour  cette  fois  seulement, '  but  gave  the 
investiture  by  two  separate  firmans.  This 
condition  was  evidently  of  no  avail  ;  the 
unification  of  the  Principalities  went  on, 
and  in  1866  Couza  Avas  set  aside  by  a  pal- 
ace revolution.  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern  was  elected  hereditary  prince.  Not- 
withstanding the  watchfulness  of  Austrian 
spies,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Rouma- 
nian frontier  in  disguise,  with  a  Swiss  pass- 
port, and  Avas  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rou- 
mania.  The  I'orte  had  again  to  submit 
(July  8),  although  she  refused  to  recognise 
the  name  of  Roumania.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
serA'ed  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  activelv  sec- 
onded this  change,  although  he  subsecjuent- 
ly  denounced  it  as  an  infringement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Avhen  in  1870  he  set  aside 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  aim  of  PHnce  Charles  Avas,  as  he 
himself  avowed  on  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence (May  22,  1877),  to  break  the  ill- 
defined  and  Aveak  bond  Avhich  still  attached 
Roumania  to  the  Porte.  An  important  step 
in  this  direction  Avas  made  by  the  treaty 
of  commerce  Avith  Austria,  Avho,  under 
Count  Andrassy's  lead,  relinquished  the 
traditional  policy  of  upholding  the  rights 
of  the   Porte,  in   order  to   obtain   a  better 
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market  for  her  industry.  Rouraania  could, 
moreover,  with  some  reason  allege  that  the 
Principalities  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  right 
of  concluding  commercial  conventions,*  and 
after  many  protests  the  Porte  was  again 
obliged  to  submit,  the  three  Northern  Pow- 
ers having  declared  that  the  convention  had 
no  political  character.  During  the  troubles 
in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  war  with 
Servia,  Roumania  observed  a  strict  neutral- 
ity, and  probably  wished  to  maintain  it, 
when  the  war  with  Russia  drew  near.  But 
the  appeals  which  the  government,  as  well 
as  the  Porte,  addressed  to  the  powers  for 
that  purpose  received  only  evasive  answers. 
The  rupture  becoming  imminent,  Rou- 
mania had  to  consider  her  position.  If, 
according  to  Art.  26  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  government  combined  its  forces 
with  those  of  the  Porte  in  order  to  repel  the 
foreign  aggression,  as  the  Porte  requested 
them  to  do,  the  country  would  become  the 
battle-field,  and  Turkey  only  offered  thirty 
battalions  for  this  purpose — a  force  which, 
united  to  the  Roumanian  army,  was  quite 
insufficient  to  stop  the  Russian  invasion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Roumania  only  protested, 
and  let  matters  go  as  they  might,  Russia 
would  dispose  at  her  pleasure  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  So  there  remained 
only  the  third  course,  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  by  concluding  a  convention  with 
Russia.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had 
already  offered  to  do  so  in  January  by  M. 
de  Nelidoff,  who  was  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose to  Bucharest  ;  but  the  project  he  pre- 
sented contained  the  ambiguous  clause,  that 
Russia  would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Rou- 
mania, '  pour  le  temps  de  la  guerre, '  and  the 
government  declined  to  accept  it.  But  on 
the  eve  of  the  war  Russia  offered  another  con- 
vention, by  which  she  engaged  herself  with- 
out reserve  to  maintain  and  to  defend  the 
political  rights  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Roumanian  State,  such  as  they  ex- 
isted. On  this  condition  the  government 
signed  the  convention  of  April  16  for  the 
passage  of  the  Russian  troops,  in  which  it 
was  equally  agreed  that  the  latter  should 
not  touch  Bucharest,  and  would  pay  for 
everything. 

Roumania  was  in  a  difficult  position  ;  but 
it  was  a  doubtful  proceeding  that  the  gov- 
ernment, after  having  concluded  the  con- 
vention, answered  the  request  of  the  Porte 
to  combine  with  her  in  the  defence  by  the 
evasive  declaration  that  a  measure  of  such 
importance  could  not  be  taken  without  the 


*  A  Prince  of  Moldavia  had  concluded  in 
1588  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 


consent  of  th^  Chambers,  And  scarcely 
had  the  government  declared,  in  a  circular, 
that  the  convention  in  no  way  touched 
the  actual  relations  with  Turkey,*  when  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed.  At  first  things 
went  smoothly  enough.  Prince  Charles  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Dukes  as  their 
'  cousin,'  and  this  undoubtedly  raised  his 
position  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  who 
remembered  how  formerly  the  Russian  gen- 
erals had  behaved  to  the  hospodars.  The 
declaration  of  independence  was,  however, 
distasteful  to  Russia,  as  she  was  determined 
that  Roumania  should  owe  everything  to 
her,  and  the  overtures  for  co-operation  were 
declined.  It  was  otherwise  after  the  first 
defeat  of  Plevna,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
Xicholas  addressed  the  following  remark- 
able telegram  to  Prince  Charleys  : — 

'  Venez  tl  notre  secours.  Passez  le  Danube 
ou  vous  voulez,  comme  vous  voulez,  sous 
quelles  conditions  qvie  vous  voulez,  mais  ve- 
nez a  notre  secours  au  plus  vite.  Les  Turcs 
nous  abiment,  la  cause  chretienue  est  per- 
due.' 

And  the  chivalrous  IlohenzoUern  came  and 
saved  the  Russian  army  ;  he  proved  to  the 
Emperor  that  it  Avas  useless  to  rush  upon 
Osman's  earthworks,  which  could  only  be 
taken  by  a  regular  siege.  Totleben,  who 
had  been  put  aside,  as  a  German  unfit  to 
serve  the  Slav  cause,  j-  was  sent  for  and  con- 
firmed this  opinion,  and  the  Roumanians, 
who  turned  out  much  better  soldiers  than  it 
was  expected,  did  signal  service  in  the 
siege.  They  did  so  without  the  Government 
having  asked  any  equivalent,  not  even  a  con- 
firmation of  the  guarantee  for  the  integrity 
of  the  State,  although  already  in  June  Prince 
Gortchakoff  had  touched  the  question  of  the 
retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  and  had  offered 
in  exchange  a  piece  of  Bulgaria  stretching 
down  to  Varna,  an  offer  which  was  posi- 
tively declined.  They  little  thought  how 
they  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  help.  On 
his  way  to  Adrianople,  General  Ignatieff 
called  at  Bucharest,  and  now  positively  de- 
clared that  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  re- 
quired the  restitution  of  that  part  of  Molda- 
via Avhich  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the 

*  '  Ces  conventions  n'ont  d'autre  caractere 
politique  que  celui  de  nous  garantir  le  statu  quo 
pendant  la  duree  de  la  guerre.  II  n'y  est  ques- 
tion ni  d'independance  ni  de  reslliation  d'aucun 
de  nos  liens  actuels  avec  la  Turquie.  Pas  de 
cooperation  de  notre  armee  avec  I'armee  russe  ; 
pas  d'alliance  centre  la  Turquie. '  (Cogalceanu 
to  the  Roumanian  agent  in  Vienna,  April  29.) 

f  Totleben,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said 
with  a  smile,  '  The  young  men  will  arrange  the 
matter  by  themselves. '  (Die  jungen  Leute  woUen 
das  unter  sich  abmachen.) 
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Treaty  of  Paris  ;  it  was  a  question  of  filial 
piety  for  him  to  destroy  the  badge  of  Rus- 
sia's ^luuuiliation.  Filial  piety  is  undoubt- 
edly an  excellent  thing,  but  it  has  as  yet  not 
taken  rank  among  international  arguments, 
and  even  accepting  it  as  such,  it  is  ditKcult 
to  understand  how  it  could  be  put  forward, 
as  it  was  not  Nicholas  but  the  preseTit  Em- 
])eror  who  ceded  that  part  of  Bessarabia  in 
1856.  The  Government  indignantly  pro- 
tested and  asked  liow  such  a  request  was  to 
be  reconciled  Avith  Russia's  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  Roumania  ?  Ignatieff  replied, 
that  the  convention  had  been  concluded  in 
view  of  the  neutrality  of  Roumania,  and 
that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  since  slie  had  be- 
come a  belligerent  party — an  argument  wor- 
thy of  Russian  diplomacy,  Avhich  comes  to 
this,  that  you  must  respect  a  neutral,  but 
may  plunder  a  friend.  Prince  Charles, 
however,  remained  firm  and  positively  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  any  exchange  of  terri- 
tory ;  the  menacing  hints  of  the  general, 
that  in  1829  the  opposing  boyars  had  been 
transported  to  Siberia,  fell  flat.  Roumania 
consequ'^ntly  fared  badly  at  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  Colonel  Arion,  whom  the  govern- 
ment sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  Adrian- 
ople,  was  not  received,  everything  was  set- 
tled without  him.  Art.  5  provides  that  the 
Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of 
Roumania,  but  Russia  does  not  acknowl- 
edge it,  evidentU'  because,  if  she  did,  it 
would  be  still  more  unjustifiable  to  dispose 
of  Roumanian  territory.  Art.  5  further 
simply  states  that  '  Roumania  will  present 
claims  for  indcnmification  ;'  neither  Russia 
nor  the  Porte  acknowledge  these  claims. 
Roumania  is  left  to  herself  to  make  them 
good,  and  as  she  possesses  no  material 
pledges  nor  can  make  Avar  for  enforcing 
such  claims,  she  is  thrown  upon  the  good 
will  of  Russia.  The  cession  of  the  Bessa- 
rabian  part  of  Moldavia  is  treated  in  Art. 
19  as  something  to  be  merely  settled  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  so  is  Art. 
8,  stipulating  that  Russia  will  maintain  her 
military  connexion  Avith  Bulgaria  for  two 
years  through  Roumania.  The  convention 
Avith  the  latter  of  April  10  declared  ex- 
pressly that  the  passage  of  the  troops  Avas 
restricted  to  the  duration  of  the  Avar  ;  it 
therefore  follows  that  Russia  noAv  consid- 
ers Roumania  as  an  object  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  her  pleasure,  and  that  she 
has  therefore  deliberately  Avithheld  the  ac- 
knoAvledgment  of  the  independence.  Upon 
the  observation  of  the  Roumanian  agent  in 
St.  Petersburg,  that  it  Avas  Avith  Roumania, 
not  Avith  Turkey,  that  Russia  should  con- 
cert for  the  passage  of  her  anny  through 
the  Principality,  Prince  GortchakoS  coolly 


answered,  '  We  did  not  choose  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  Avith  you  on  account  of 
your  conduct  ;  it  is  important  you  should 
knoAv  that  Ave  insist  upon  a  free  passage 
through  your  country.'  He  declared  fur- 
ther, that  the  Russian  decision  on  the 
(juestion  of  Bessarabia  Avas  irrevocable, 
notAvithstanding  the  clamour  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Russia  Avould  not  bring  this 
question  before  the  Congress,  because  it 
Avould  be  an  offence  to  the  Emperor  ;  that, 
if  she  could  not  succeed  in  making  Rou- 
mania give  in,  she  Avould  take  Bessarabia 
by  force — an  armed  resistance  Avould  be  fa- 
tal. It  appears  that  the  menace  of  disarm- 
ing the  Roumanian  army,  Avhich  the  agent 
equally  mentioned  as  coming  from  Gortcha- 
koff,  Avas  first  pronounced  by  a  Russian 
general  at  Bucharest,  upon  Avhich  Prince 
Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  stat- 
ing that  it  might  be  possible  to  crush  not 
to  disarm  the  Roumanian  army,  as  long  as 
he  Avas  at  their  head.  The  Emperor  an- 
SAvered  civilly  that  there  had  been  no  ques- 
tion of  using  force  against  Roumania,  that 
indeed  he  could  not  renounce  the  fruits  of  his 
victories,  but  hoped  a  Avay  for  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  might  be  found  at  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  spirited  resistance  of  the  govern- 
ment, backed  unanimously  by  the  Cham- 
bers, raised  general  sympathies  first  in  the 
public,  then  in  the  Cabinets,  just  as  the 
signal  perfidy  of  Russia  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  Minister- President  Bra- 
tiano  Avent  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  order 
to  Avin  the  support  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
He  said  that  this  Avas  much  more  a  question 
of  water  than  of  land  ;  the  shred  of  lan^ 
Avhich  Avas  asked  Avas  in  itself  not  of  much 
Avorth,  but  it  Avas  the  key  to  her  house 
Avhich  Roumania  refused  to  give  up,  and 
Avhich  she  defended  for  Austria  and  Ger- 
many equally,  for  the  possession  of  Bes- 
sarabia Avould  make  again  Russia  master  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Pruth  to  Tultcha  Russia  Avould  com- 
mand the  Avhole  river,  and  Avould  be  able 
to  shut  it  at  her  pleasure.  It  Avas  true  that, 
if  the  Dobrudscha  Avas  given  to  Roumania, 
she  Avould  acquire  the  dominion  of  the 
mouths  of  Sulina  and  St.  George  ;  but 
that  Avas  of  no  use,  as  Russia  could  stop  the 
navigation  before  the  bifurcation  of  the 
river,  and  Avould  completely  get  possession 
of  the  northern  mouth  of  Ivilia,  at  present 
the  least  used,  but  in  future,  perhaps,  the 
most  important,  because  the  least  exposed 
to  be  barred  by  quicksands.  Besides,  the 
strategical  position  of  Roumania  Avould  be- 
come untenable  by  this  cession,  for  she 
could  only  maintain  herself  in  possession  of 
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the  Dobrudscha  as  long  as  Russia  allowed  it, 
the  latter  stretching  down  to  the  Danube 
and  having  Bulgaria  in  her  power. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bratiano's  argu- 
ments found  much  favour  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  The  Austrian  governmental  papers 
maintained  that  Austro-Hungary  had  no 
great  interest  in  maintaining  the  liberty  of 
the  Danube  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
monarch}^  had  rather  lost  than  gained  by 
the  opening  of  tlie  mouth  to  large  vessels. 
Formerly,  before  the  Sulina  bar  was  cleared 
away,  Austrian  manufacturers  supplied  Bel- 
grade and  Bucharest  with  goods  which 
these  cities  now  received  from  England. 
In  1873  the  tonnage  frequenting  the  Sulina 
was  549,720,  of  which  178,253  belonged  to 
England  ;  in  1876  the  total  amount  was 
748,363,  of  which  England's  share  was 
452,688  ;  not  only  had  England  gained  an 
enlarged  supply  of  grain,  but  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  had  been  enabled 
to  conquer  fresh  markets,  as  was  shown  by 
the  report  of  Captain  Siborne,  the  British 
member  of  the  International  Danubian  Com- 
mission. 

Now,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Danube  for  England,  this  seems  to  us  a 
very  shallow  argument,  as  has  been  conclu- 
sively proved  by  a  memorandum  of  the 
Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed  to 
the  Austrian  Government.  It  observes  that 
there  has  always  existed  an  important  traffic 
between  the  countries  on  the  Danube  and 
the  East  ;  it  is  not  only  the  Servian  and 
Roumanian  markets,  but  principally  those 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Austrian 
merchants,  Avho  were  the  principal  agents 
of  both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
Continent  with  the  East.  The  future  main- 
tenance and  development  of  this  trade 
would  be  impossible  if  the  communications 
Avith  the  East  did  not  remain  free  as  they 
were  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
this  liberty  depends  upon  that  of  the  Dan- 
ubian navigation,  which  secures  the  unim- 
paired contact  of  Austro-Hungary  with  the 
emporiums  of  the  trade  in  the  Levant. 
The  preliminaries  of  San  Stefano,  however, 
afforded  Russia  free  scope  to  seize  for  her- 
self the  exclusive  dominion  over  the  terri- 
tories in  question,  and  to  transfer  to  them 
those  exclusive  principles  of  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial policy  which  she  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  matters  of  international  traffic,  and 
thus  to  attack  Austria's  commercial  relations 
in  their  most  vital  point.  If  Austro-Hun- 
gary is  to  maintain  her  position  as  a  strong 
Danubian  State,  she  should  not  shrink  from 
the   greatest    sacrifices,    if   such   should  be 


necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  her  communications  with  the  East.  We 
think  these  arguments  are  irrefutable,  and 
what  is  true  of  Austria  is  equally  true  for 
Germany.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
strong  united  Empire  should  give  the  lie  to 
the  declaration  put  forward  by  the  former 
Diet  in  1854,  '  that  it  is  a  general  German 
interest  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  Dan- 
ubian commerce  '  ? 

The  Avar  has  given  us  a  clear  foretaste  of 
Avhat  might  become  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Danube  when  Russia  again  becomes  a  bor- 
der State  of  that  river.  She  stopped  the 
whole  trade  by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with 
stones  ;  she  destroyed  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  International  Commission,  and 
summarily  turned  out  its  members.  When 
Austria  and  England  complained  of  these 
proceedings.  Prince  Gortchakoff  promised 
that  Russia  after  the  Avar  Avould  take  care  to 
re-establish  the  status  quo  ante  ;  but  the 
preliminaries  left  it  to  the  Porte  to  re-estab-^ 
lish  the  navigability  of  the  Sulina  and  to 
indemnify  those  Avho  had  suffered  by  the 
interruption  of  the  navigation.  For  both 
purposes  the  Porte  is  to  hand  over  500,000 
francs  of  the  money  Avhich  the  Danubian 
Commission  owes  to  her.  This  sum  is, 
hoAvever,  quite  insufficient  for  repairing 
the  losses  incurred,  whilst  Turkey  in  fact 
ceases  to  be  a  Danubian  State,  and  there- 
fore the  stipulation  of  ^rt.  xii.,  '  The 
rights  and  duties  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  the  Lower  Danube  shall  remain 
untouched,'  is  a  mere  phrase.  Indeed,  she 
now  Avithdraws  from  the  Commission,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  subject  to  the  charges 
of  it.  Even  noAv  the  state  of  things  is  intol- 
erable. The  Russians  raise  tolls,  wherever 
they  are  established  ;  they  erect  fortifica- 
tions of  tAvelve  feet  at  Tultcha  Avliere  the 
river  can  be  easily  barred  ;  ships  loaded 
Avitli  stones  stand  ready  for  sinking  at 
Sulina  ;  the  storms  have  damaged  the  bor- 
der Avorks,  and  nobody  mends  them. 

To  sum  'up,  Roumania  Avould  be  an  ad- 
mirable bulwark  against  Russian  encroach- 
ment, particularly  if  Bessarabia,  which 
formed  part  of  MoldaA^ia  till  1812,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  violent  Russification,  is  still 
inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Roumanians, 
could  be  restored  to  her.  But  if  this  is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  Congress,  she  should 
be  at  least  maintained  in  her  actual  condi- 
tion. Her  Government  have  not  always 
been  candid  and  Avise  in  the  late  complica- 
tions, but  they  have  dearly  expiated  their 
faults  and  redeemed  them  by  patriotic  re- 
sistance to  Russia's  haughty  demands.  If 
Russia  appropriates  Bessarabia,  Roumania 
Avill  not  only  lose  her  natural  seaboard  and 
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outlet  of  commerce,  but  as  a  crippled  and 
weak  Stafe,  harassed  by  Russian  intrigues, 
she  will  have  no  choice  but  finally  to  sub- 
mit to  a  Russian  protectorate  ;  she  will  be 
jri-ound  between  the  two  millstones  of  Rus- 
sia and  Russian  Bulgaria.  Prince  Charles 
would  probably  not  submit  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  vassalage  ;  he  would  resign,  and 
with  his  departure  a  new  source  of  trouble 
would  be  opened.  The  liberty  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  short,  would  become  what  it  has 
been  before  1853  ;  the  commission  of  the 
border  states  will  be  largely  modified  ;  till 
now  Servia  and  Roumania  had  only  a  con- 
sultative vote,  and  their  commissioners 
were  to  be  validated  by  the  Porte  ;  now 
Russia  and  Bulgaria  enter  and  the  Porte 
goes  out.  The  minor  states,  being  in  the 
hands  of  Russia,  can,  therefore,  outvote 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  yet  the 
cession  of  Bessarabia  was  expressly  made, 
as  Art.  xx.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  has  it, 
*  pour  mieux  assurer  la  liberte  de  la  naviga- 
tion du  Danube.'  It  is  said  that  Count 
Andrassy  is  inclined  to  propose  another 
repartition  of  the  votes  and  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  Lower  Danube,  which  presently 
only  exists  at  Orsowa  and  the  quarters  of 
the  European  commission  ;  but  the  war  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  this  would  oflfer  no 
security,  as  the  river  was  barred  above  and 
beneath  the  neutralised  places.  It  appears 
by  the  last  accounts  that  have  reached  us 
that  the  Congress  has  resolved  to  extend 
the  territory  conceded  to  Roumania  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Silistria, 
to  cause  the  demolition  of  the  Danubian 
fortresses,  and  to  take  measures  to  secure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  AVe  trust 
these  statements  may  be  true  ;  but  they  are 
all  summed  up  in  the  word  independence  of 
the  Danubian  States.  The  two  most  im- 
portant gains  of  the  Crimean  war  were  the 
neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  and 'the  ces- 
sation of  the  Russian  protectorate  and  do- 
minion in  the  Danubian  countries.  Russia 
has  cancelled  the  neutralisation  clause,  and 
is  now  trying  to  do  as  much  as  regards  the 
second  point.  When  the  Emperor  main- 
tains that  it  is  a  question  of  honour  for  him 
to  wipe  out  what  he  considers  a  blot  upon 
his  escutcheon,  we  should  answer  that  the 
treasures  of  blood  and  money  which  the 
Western  Powers  have  spent  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  his  father  shall  not  have 
been  spent  in  vain,  and  all  the  Powers 
should  remember  that,  in  consenting  to  the 
spoliation  of  Roumania,  they  lay  the  ground 
for  complications  which  must  produce  ever- 
recurring  troubles. 

To  these  limited,  though  momentous, 
questions  of  European  policy  the  foregoing 
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remarks  are  exclusively  directed.  At  the 
last  moment,  we  learn  by  the  publication 
of  the  Treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  and  the  British 
occupation  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  that 
Lord  ]?eaconsfield's  Asiatic  policy  has  taken 
a  far  wider  range,  and  has  initiated  meas- 
ures of  incalculable  gravity,  without  the 
previous  consent  or  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
ment or  the  country.  But  avc  must  reserve 
what  we  may  have  to  saj"  on  this  siibject  for 
a  future  number. 


Art.  VIII.  —  The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian 
and  the  Ruined  Midiunite  Cities ;  a 
Fortniffht'' s  Tonr  in  North-  Western 
Arabia.  By  Richard  F.  Burton, 
Membre  dc  I'lnstitut  Egyptien.  Lon- 
don :  1878. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  nurses  a  purpose 
in  his  heart  for  five-and-twcnty  years  and 
then  fulfils  it  ;  but  this  is  what  has  fallen  to 
Captain  Burton's  lot.  In  1853  the  secret 
of  gold  in  Midian  Avas  confided  to  him  by 
one  Haji  "Wall,  a  genuine  Tartar  of  the 
Kipchak  tribe  of  the  Khirgiz,  who  was  his 
chance  companion  at  the  caravansery  at 
Cairo,  before  he  embarked  on  the  expedi- 
tion related  in  his  '  Pilgrimage.'  One  day, 
it  seems,  this  fortunate  pilgrim,  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  El  Dorado,  strolled  into 
the  Captain's  room  and  showed  him  some 
auriferous  sand  which  he  ^had  snatched  up 
in  North-Western  Arabia  while  on  his  re- 
turn from  Mecca.  '  I  examined  it,'  says 
our  author,  '  with  a  Stanley  lens,  and  dis- 
tinctly saw  minute  dots  of  gold  ;  whilst  my 
complete  confidence  in  the  honour  and  hon- 
esty of  the  man  forbade  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  peppered  the  stuff  by  mixing  up 
gold  fillings  with  it.'  So  there  was  the 
gold,  and  there  was  the  man  ;  and  the 
reader  may  ask  why  the  Captain  and  the 
Ilaji  did  not  instantly  proceed  to  the  new 
'  diggings  '  in  North-Westeru  Arabia  and 
both  become  millionaires  on  the  spot  ?  But 
here  the  reader  makes  this  enquiry  like  an 
ignorant  man.  Before  touching  a  grain  of 
the  gold  it  was  necessary  to  baflle  the  Bed- 
awin,  who  go  as  wild  when  they  hear  the 
word  '  daliab  '  (gold)  as  any  burglar  in 
Uoundsditch.  Tliese  robbers,  in  the  Uaji's 
opinion,  could  only  be  put  off  the  scent  if  he 
and  the  Captain  were  to  disguise  themselves 
in  rags  as  pauper  pilgrims,  travel  on  foot 
to  the  spot,  and  there  wash  the  gold.  On 
that  project  the  Captain  threw  cold  water  at 
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once  by  remarking  that  when  they  had 
washed  a  few  pounds  of  gold  the  Bedawin 
would  be  down  upon  them  with  their  auri 
sacra  fames,  and  cut  the  washers'  throats. 
'  Why,'  he  said,  '  could  they  not  go  as 
*'  Effendis, "  one  a  merchant  and  the  other 
a  doctor  ?  '  On  Avhich  the  Haji  drily  ob- 
served that  they  might  go  as  '  Effendis, ' 
but  only  with  a  regiment  of  foot  at  their 
backs.  As  Captain  Burton  declined  to 
have  his  throat  cut  ,as  a  pauper  digger,  and 
as  in  those  days  he  could  not  carry  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  at  his  back,  the  whole  project 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  remained  of 
it  but  the  secret  of  gold  in  Midian,  deep- 
seated  in  the  memory  of  both. 

Had  the  knowledge  of  these  treasures, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  long  hand  of  the 
Khedive,  rested  with  Haji  Wali  alone,  it 
Mould  probably  have  passed  away  and  died 
with  him,  like  the  secrets  of  many  other 
gold-seekers.  The  Haji  was  getting  old, 
and  besides  he  had  already,  after  his  dis- 
covery in  1849,  shown  his  double -handful 
of  Midianitish  sand  to  an  assay er,  who  ex- 
tracted gold  fi'om  it.  But  though  he  went 
to  the  highest  authorities  in  Egypt,  with  a 
bit  of  gold  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
iu  his  hand,  he  was  met  with  the  phil- 
osophic reply  that  Egypt  did  not  want  gold, 
and  that  her  crops  were  her  gold.  When 
the  ]Iaji  heard  this  dictum  he  ceased  to 
think  about  his  discovery  ;  and  up  to  last 
year  no  one  had  reaped  anything  by  it  but 
the  poor  shisnaji,  or  assayer,  who  got  his 
death  by  it,  for  he  rushed  off  in  search  of 
the  lucky  spot,  and  died  in  those  diggings, 
probably.  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  mur- 
dered by  the  Bedawin.  But  the  resolute 
nature  of  the  other  possessor  of  the  secret 
was  not  daunted  either  by  early  failures  or 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  Captain  Burton's 
mind  the  gold  in  Midian  grew  and  grew, 
like  the  fabulous  hoard  in  Northern  story, 
on  which  the  mighty  dragon  brooded  and 
slept.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  he  heard  Haji 
Wall's  story  he  called  on  the  then  British 
Consul  in  Cairo,  and  requested  him  to  rep- 
resent the  matter  to*  Abbas  Pasha  ;  but 
that  official,  whom  the  outspoken  Captain 
does  not  scruple  to  brand  as  an  '  obstruc- 
tive,' contented  himself  by  declaring  that 
'  gold  was  becomiirg  too  common,'  a  sa- 
pient opinion  which,  though  it  may  be  en- 
tertained by  consuls  and  other  capitalists, 
is  certainly  not  shared  by  ordinary  men, 
producing  much  the  same  effect  on  their 
minds  as  when  they  read  in  the  City  ar- 
ticles of  newspapers  that  '  money  is  a  drug 
in  the  market. '  With  this  rebuff  the  ad- 
venturous Burton  was  as  much  disgusted  as 
when  a  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  ap-  I 


point  him  a  governor  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  assist  him  with  haff  a  West 
Indian  regiment  that  he  might  open  up 
some  most  valuable  diggings  in  that  very 
salubrious  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  very 
provoking,  of  course,  to  enthusiastic  ex- 
plorers like  Captain  Burton  to  find  consuls 
and  Secretaries  of  State  so  tied  and  bound 
by  official  red  tape  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  public  servants  have  a  very 
wholesome  fear  of  '  My  Lords '  of  the 
Treasury  before  their  eyes,  which  obliges 
them  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  of 
such  magnificent  undertakings,  and  to  re- 
fuse them  politely  or  otherwise  if  they  con- 
sider that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  lights 
under  which  it  is  played. 

At  last,  as  in  the  old  times  in  Egypt  there 
came  a  king  who  made  much  of  Joseph,  so 
in  these  modern  times,  but  not  till  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  passed,  came  a  Viceroy 
or  Khedive  who  had  a  soul  above  red  tape, 
and  whose  financing  has  on  many  occasions 
been  so  splendid  as  to  make  the  hair  of  My 
Lords  in  Downing  Street  stand  on  end  at 
his  audacity.  It  is  true  that  Haji  Wali  was 
now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  that  Captain 
Burton's  hair  was  grizzled  with  many  wan- 
derings over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but 
wliat  of  that  ?  There  in  his  inmost  soul  still 
glowed  the  secret  of  gold  in  Midian,  and 
now  in  the  Saturnian  time  of  Ismail  Pasha 
came  the  glorious  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  long-harboured  purpose.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  let  us  say  that  he  came  to 
Cairo,  and  disclosed  his  secret  and  his  pur- 
pose to  the  'authorities.  The  Khedive  was 
eager  both  for  fame  and  gold,  and  so  much 
taken  with  Captain  Burton's  proposals  that, 
on  March  25,  1877,  his  Highness  formally 
requested  Captain  Burton  to  lead  an  explor- 
ing party,  or  rather  an  expedition,  to  the 
place  where  the  metallic  sand  had  been 
gathered«by  the  Haji.  '  Refusal,'  says  our 
author,  '  was  out  of  the  question.'  A  Gov- 
ernment vessel  was  promised  for  Thursday 
the  29th,  and  Avas  actually  ready  on  Satur- 
day the  31st.  The  Captain  was  now  backed 
as  powerfully  as  when  the  Haji  dreamt  of 
invading  Midian  as  '  Effendis  '  with  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  or  as  when  Burton  dared  to 
ask  a  Secretary  of  State  for  half  a  West 
Indian  regiment  to  work  the  Ashantee  dig- 
gings. If  this  was  not  high  finance,  it  was  at 
any  rate  very  magnificent  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Khedive  and  of  the  Captain. 

But  all  this  time  where  was  Haji  Wali, 
who  was  indispensable  as  a  guide  ?  AVhen 
(Japtain  Burton  last  saw  him,  he  was  a  Per- 
sian subject  trading  in  Cairo.  Then  he  had 
placed  himself  under  Russian  protection, 
and  became  a  broker  at  '  Zagazig. '     Now 
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do  not  let  any  reader  dare  to  say  that  he 
knows  where  Zacjaziij  is,  No  candidate  for 
a  competitive  examination  would  know  it, 
and  why  should  he  ?  In  pity  for  his  igno- 
rance, which  we  must  confess  we  shared 
with  him  till  Captain  Burton  enlightened  us, 
we  will  tell  him.  Zajjazig  is  the  capital  of 
the  Sharkiyyeh,  one  of  the  larijest  cotton 
districts  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  the  ancient 
Buhastis — is  a  junction  for  five  lines  of  rail- 
way, with  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  and 
contains  thirteen  ginning  factories.  There, 
having  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty,  Haji  AVali  was  reposing  with  his 
three  wives  and  four  young  children,  little 
thinking  of  gold  or  Burton.  But  the  eye 
of  the  indefatigable  Captain  was  upon  him, 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  Director  of  Telegraphs,  had 
ferreted  him  out,  and  almost  before  the  old 
pilgrim  knew  where  he  was,  Captain  Burton 
swooped  down  on  him  from  Cairo  and  car- 
ried him  off  by  train  to  Suez  to  serve  as  his 
guide  in  the  golden  land.  When  they 
parted  in  1854,  the  Haji  was  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  with  a  large  round  head, 
a  bull  neck,  and  sturdy  limbs  ;  his  features, 
handsome  ;  his  face,  beaming  with  benevo- 
lence. Now,  at  eighty,  his  figure  had  be- 
come stouter  and  'the  face  more  leonine. 
'  We  embraced  with  effusion,'  says  the 
Captain.  Though  it  was  a  wrench  for  the 
old  fellow  to  leave  his  wives  and  babes,  all 
difficulties  were  smoothed  down  by  the  as- 
surance that  his  expenses  were  to  be  paid, 
and  that  his  family  were  to  be  supported 
during  his  absence.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  began  by  charging  his 
donkey's  'hire  for  the  day,  '  a  hint  his  an- 
cient thrifty  habits  had  not  deserted  him.' 

At  Suez  Captain  Burton  met  M.  Marie,  a 
French  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive,  and  several  officers  of  engineers  in 
the  army  of  his  Highness.  The  Governor 
of  Suez  was  ordered  to  pay  the  adventurers 
every  attention,  and  on  the  31st  these  offi- 
cers, together  with  the  Captain  and  the 
Haji,  attended  by  one  Marius  Isnard  as 
cook  and  Antonin  Rosse  as  scullion,  taking 
with  them  many  creature  comforts,  em- 
barked on  board  his  Highness' s  corvette 
'  Sinnar,'  armed  Avith  Armstrong  guns  and 
carrying  a  crew  of  120  men.  Her  captain, 
Ali  Bey  Shukri,  is  not  only  an  excellent 
sailor,  but  a  very  good  felloAv,  and,  in  a 
word,  we  may  say  that  the  Khedive  had 
done  his  best  to  make  the  expedition  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
Akabah,  after  which  the  lied  Sea  proper 
begins.  Passing  down  the  former  gulf 
throucjh  the   Straits  of   Jobal  and   the  in- 


fames  scopulos  of  the  Island  of  Shadwan, 
where  lie  the  bones  of  many  a  good  ship, 
the  '  Sinnar '  made  for  Mowileh  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  'thus 
completed  her  run  of  220  miles  from  Suez. 
The  adventurers  had  reached  the  golden 
shores  of  Midian,  and  had  now  only  to  land 
and  take  seizin  of  its  treasures.  As  the 
corvette  steamed  into  the  dangerous  road- 
stead, the  Governor  was  in  agonies  of  terror, 
and  when  her  gig  was  lowered  to  bring  him 
on  board,  he  thought  the  corvette  had  come 
to  take  his  head  at  the  very  least.  His  joy 
was  so  great  on  hearing  that  all  '  that  was 
demanded  of  him  was  camels,'  that  it 
brought  on  an  attack  of  cholera,  from 
Avhich,  we  are  happy  to  add,  he  speedily 
recovered.  '  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
camels  !  '  was  the  cry  of  the  adventurers  ; 
but  camels  were  not  to  be  had  for  three  days 
or  more,  because  all  the  Bedawin  were  at 
that  season  '  fauk  ' — that  is  to  say,  up  the 
country.  As  the  duration  of  the  expedition 
was  limited  to  a  fortnight,  this  slice  off  of  it 
of  three  days  was  serious,  but  Captain  Burton 
spent  it  in  requisitioning  two  '  sambuks, '  or 
native  craft,  for  the  expedition  northward 
along  the  coast.  On  April  3  M.  Marie  and 
Captain  Burton,  two  engineer  officers  and 
ten  soldiers,  started  in  one  of  these  boats 
for  Aynunah  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  those 
'  wadys  '  or  valleys  watered  by  streams 
which  are  met  with  all  along  the  coast  issu- 
ing from  the  barren  mountains  of  North- 
western Arabia,  which  recede  from  the 
coast  fringed  by  an  arid  waste  of  sand,  ex- 
cept where  these  streams  fertilise  it  as  they 
trickle  to  the  sea.  On  April  4  they  landed 
at  AVady  Aynunah  and  spent  four  days, 
awaiting  the  camels,  Avhich  were  to  meet 
them  there  under  the  care  of  Haji  Wali, 
and  inspecting  the  ruins. 

On  this,  the  oldest  mining  station  seen 
by  the  expedition  in  Midian,  Captain  Bur- 
ton dwells  at  some  length,  as  it  is  typical  of 
all  the  rest.  That  these  and  other  remark- 
able mining  ruins  'have  'hitherto  passed  un- 
noticed by  travellers  and  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  Bedawin 
would  rob  and  murder  any  straggler  from 
the  caravans  who  might  turn  aside  up  these 
'  wadys  '  to  indulge  liis  archieological  tastes. 
In  Aynunah  proper,  that  is  on  the  site  of 
the  old  town  on  the  seashore,  are  found  the 
remains  of  structures  of  hewn  stone  em- 
bedded in  excellent  mortar,  and  the  ground 
is  strcAvn  with  fragments  of  glass,  iridescent 
in  tint,  like  the  old  lloman.  After  travers- 
ing a  distance  of  from  two  to  five  miles  of 
foreshore,  an  old  sea  cliff  is  reached,  broken 
at  various  places  along  the  coast  by  labs  or 

1  gates,  through  which  the  water  of  the  stream 
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flows.  At  Aynunah  the  gate  is  about  200 
metres  wide,  and  lias  been  evidently  dammed 
or  banked  up  in  old  times  to  form  an  upper 
lake  for  washing  the  golden  sand  and  to  sup- 
ply an  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the 
town  on  the  shore.  What  had  been  this  upper 
lake  is  now  overgrown  with  palms  and  other 
vegetation,  and  at  three  several  places  up  the 
Avady  were  found  piles  of  ruins,  which  Cap- 
tain Burton  identifies  as  the  abodes  of  the 
ancient  miners,  slaves  of  course,  and  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  them.  Still  further 
up  the  valley  lay  the  afran,  or  smelting  fur- 
naces, a  double  row  of  ovens  in  the  shape  of 
parallelograms  of  burnt  tile,  measuring  a 
yard  and  a  half  by  a  yard.  All  over  the 
place  lay  slag  and  .scorise,  specimens  of 
which  were  carefully  collected  for  labora- 
tory analysis.  Wbile  the  Egyptian  engineer 
officers  made  a  plan  of  the  place,  Captain 
Burton  and  M.  Marie  dug  into  the  afran. 
'  They  yielded,'  he  says,  '  no  results,  but 
the  ground  all  about  was  scattered  with 
bricks,  in  shape  resembling  the  European, 
and  Avith  fire-bricks  partially  fused  and 
vitrified.'  Such  is  Aynunah,  '  the  Fountain 
of  Water, '  and  when  you  have  seen  it  and 
its  ruins,  you  have  seen  all  the  rest  of  the 
old  mining  remains  in  Midian.  The  first 
glance  at  it  convinced  Captain  Burton  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the  wealth  of  nug- 
gets which  the  ancient  Greeks  described  as 
varying  between  the  size  of  an  olive-stone 
and  a  walnut.  Midian  has  been  long  rifled 
of  her  surface  gold.  She  is  still  wealthy, 
according  to  our  author,  but  to  win  her 
treasures  machinery  must  take  the  place  of 
the  human  arm. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  caravan  of  camels 
and  dromedaries  straggled  in  under  Shaykh 
Hasan  Ibn  Selim,  of  the  Beni-Ukbal  tribe. 
It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton's works  that  no  love  is  lost  between 
him  and  the  camel.  To  him  the  '  Ship  of 
the  Desert,'  the  so-called  '  generous  and 
patient '  animal,  is  a  peevish,  ill-conditioned 
brute,  cold  and  awkward  when  young,  and 
Avhen  old  vicious  and  vindictive.  Our  au- 
thor has  ridden  them  long,  and  never,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  of  a  baby  camel,  could 
rise  to  any  affection  for  them.  But  then 
camels  are  a  necessity  in  North- Western 
Arabia,  and  like  many  other  unsavoury  and 
unpleasant  things  in  life,  have  to  be  made 
the  best  of,  just  because  they  are  a  neces- 
sity. We  are  not  naturalists  enough  to 
know  the  difference  in  temper  between  a 
camel  and  a  dromedary  ;  perhaps  they  may 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect  just  as 
.an  alligator  is  like  a  crocodile,  and  a  solicitor 
an  attorney  ;  but  we  note  that  for  Captain 
Burton  the  largest   of  the   dromedaries,    a 


good  stepper,  but  a  rough  old  beast,  Avas  set 
apart.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  also  accompanied 
the  expedition  and  came  with  the  caravan, 
had  got  '  a  cropper  from  his  beast, '  Avhich 
only  barked  his  head  and  arm.  As  for  the 
old  Ilaji,  as  he  dismounted  and  Avaddled  to 
the  tents,  he  exclaimed  to  Captain  Burton, 
'  Thou  art  resolved  to  be  the  death  of  me,' 
but  he  Avas  soon  restored  to  life  and  good 
humour  by  an  abundance  of  bitter  beer.  In 
all  the  caravan  required  fifty  camels,  for 
each  of  Avhich  they  paid  twelve  piastres  a 
day,  at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  20  piastres  to 
the  dollar.  Hitherto  that  portion  of  the 
expedition  under  Captain  Burton  had  been 
attended  by  the  HuAvaytat  tribe  ;  but  as  no 
BedaAvin  tribe  Avill  act  in  harmony  or  even 
travel  together  Avith  another,  the  Beni 
Ukbal,  Avho  had  brought  the  camels,  were 
sent  about  their  business,  Avith  backsheesh, 
a  present  of  tobacco,  and  a  letter  of  praise 
to  the  commandant  of  Mowileh.  The  Beni 
HuAvaytat  remained  Avith  the  expedition. 

After  the  discoveries  made  at  Aynunah 
there  was  no  need  of  Haji  Wall  as  a  guide. 
The  mineral  Avealth  of  Midian  Avas  to  be 
found  in  every  '  wady, '  and  Captain  Burton 
Avas  noAv  his  OAvn  guide.  He  first  thought 
of  marching  with  the  A\'hole  caravan  for 
Mugharat  Shuayb,  the  station  near  Avhich 
the  old  pilgrim  found  his  golden  sand  ;  but 
M.  Marie  Avas  strong  for  folloAving  up  the 
Aynfmah  Wady  to  the  mountains  to  ascer- 
tain Avhence  the  quartz  worked  by  the  an- 
cient miners  was  derived.  The  Haji,  there- 
fore, Avith  Marius,  the  cook,  aaIio,  though 
good  at  his  art,  was  anything  but  good  in 
roughing  it,  and  ten  soldiers  under  a  lieu- 
tenant, were  left  behind  at  Ayntinah,  Avhile 
Captain  Burton  started  on  April  9  for 
the  mountains.  A  march  of  four  hours 
brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Zahd,  6,000  feet  high,  the  gorges  of  Avhich 
they  explored,  camping  for  the  night  at  the 
Wady  el  Morek.  On  the  second  day  the 
caravan  took  form  and  shape.  Between  3 
and  4  a.m.  the  scullion,  Antonin,  a  A'ery 
useless  creature,  Avas  called  up  to  make  tea 
and  coffee.  After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in 
packing  the  camels  the  dromedaries  came 
up,  and  a  start  Avas  made  for  the  next  sta- 
tion. Breakfast  prepared  overnight  Avas 
consumed  at  11  o'clock,  consisting  of  a  long 
draught  of  Lahan,  or  soured  camel's  milk, 
eked  out  with  the  mutton  of  the  Huwaytat, 
better  than  the  finest  venison.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  rested,  and  in  the 
afternoon  collected  specimens  and  explored 
the  country.  At  sundown  they  dined  and 
passed  the  evening  and  part  of  the  night  in 
chat  Avith  the  Bedawin.  In  that  pure  desert 
air  their  slumbers  Avere   slight  but  very  re- 
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freshino;.  On  April  10  they  took  a  line  for 
the  White  Mountain  on  the  south-east, 
skirting  the  Zahd  mountain.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  found  pure  chloride  of  lead 
and  Tnuoh  quartz,  and  Mr.  Clarke  discovered 
an  inscribed  stone,  which  he  carried  off  in 
triumph,  but  Avhich  yet  remains  to  be  de- 
ciphered, after  puzzling  the  heads  of  four 
of  the  most  learned  philologists  of  Germany. 
"We  hope  when  that  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished it  may  not  turn  out  to  be  like  that 
famous  inscription  in  the  '  Antiquary. '  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  they  ascended  the  White 
Mountain  and  erected  a  stone  man  on  the 
top.  On  the  descent 'M.  Marie  cried  out 
that  he  had  made  a  discovery  in  the  shape 
of  a  vein,  -which  they  at  once  named  '  h 
grand  filon. '  It  was  from  a  yard  and  a  half 
to  two  yards  wide,  and  at  a  distance  resem- 
bled porphyry,  '  while  much  of  it  had  a 
pavonine  [i.e.,  "  peacocky"]  lustre  like  the 
argentiferous  galena  of  North  America.' 
The  great  weight  suggested  one  mass  of 
metal,  and  part  of  it  had  evidently  been 
worked.  But,  alas,  if  it  had  been  '  worked  ' 
at  all,  this  c/rnnd  filon  contained  no  gold. 
On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Cairo  it 
was  assayed  both  by  the  wet  and  the  dry 
process.  ■  But  wet  or  dry  no  gold  came  out 
of  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  highly  composite 
formation  of  ten  metals,  the  base  being  tita- 
niferous  iron  in  the  proportion  of  86.50  per 
cent.  ;  but,  so  far  from  its  being  argenti- 
ferous galena,  there  was  only  a  trace  of 
silver,  one  in  a  thousand  parts,  in  the  whole 
mass.  Still,  as  iron,  in  these  |iron  times  it 
would  be  worth  something  if  it  could  be 
worked.  On  his  return  Captain  Burton  pro- 
posed to  the  Khedive  an  immediate  start 
for  the  grand  Ji/on,  with  guncotton  and 
dynamite  and  a  body  of  engineers.  Then 
they  would  blow  up  the  vein  in  tons,  and 
if  they  could  only  coax  those  brutes  of 
camels  to  caTTj  it  down  to  the  sea,  they 
would  bring  it  in  triumph  to  Cairo  and  as- 
tonish the  world  by  the  mass  of  Midianitish 
metal.  But  just  then  the  Turkish  war  broke 
out  ;  the  Khedive's  engineers  were  wanted 
elsewhere,  and  he  very  wisely  thought  the 
grand  Ji Ion  might  wait  for  a  more  prosper- 
ous position  of  affairs. 

But  on  that  glorious  night  of  April  10, 
1877,  who  thought  of  trouble  or  expense  in 
Captain  liurton's  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
White  ^lountain  ?  Had  they  not  found 
one  inscription  and  the  grand  filon  ?  and 
when  they  had  ceased  to  talk  over  the  value 
of  that  vein,  did  they  not  receive  a  fillip  in 
the  shape  of  a  midnight  scare,  Vhen  tlieir 
Bedawin  thought  that  the  Beni  Somethings, 
their  hereditary  enemies,  were  coming  down 
to  cut  all  their  throats,  and  got  out  their 


swords  and  daggers  to  cut  theirs  in  return  ? 
Fortunately  the  hostile  tribe  never  came,  and 
so  they  sheathed  their  swords  and  daggers, 
and  Averc  able  to  snatch  a  little  rest  after 
that  alarm.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
they  took  a  last  fond'h)ok  at  the  grand  filon 
— which  we  really  think  after  it  turned  out 
such  a  cheat  should  be  rechristened  le  grand 
filou — and  turned  westward  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  Mounted  on  liis  dromedary  Cap- 
tain Burton  exulted  in  the  freedom  of  the 
desert,  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky,  and  in 
the  purity  of  the  air.  The  sunrise  was  of 
surpassing  wildness  ;  the  giant  hills  wore 
gorgeously-tinted  gala  robes,  and  the  nos- 
trils of  the  caravan  were  filled  with  the 
fragrant  vegetation  of  the  desert,  '  small 
and  dainty  as  that  of  Iceland,  and  filling  the 
liberal  air  with  its  lavisli  odours. '  If  a  man 
mounted  on  a  Syrian  dromedary  did  not  feel 
himself  like  Ruf us  Choato,  '  a  child  of  free- 
dom and  a  child  of  nature, '  in  such  a  scene 
as  that,  he  would  have  been  quite  unworthy 
to  accompany  Captain  Burton  in  his  explora- 
tions. The  next  day  they  reached  Wady 
Sharma,  another  ancient  smelting  place, 
after  a  march  of  16  miles.  Thence  Mr. 
Clarke  and  some  Bedawin  were  sent  to  bring 
up  the  Haji  Wali  and  the  rest  of  the  cara- 
van from  Ayniinah  while  Captain  Burton 
and  M.  Marie  inspected  the  ruins  of  Wady 
Sharma,  which  -they  found  to  present  much 
the  same  features  as  those  of  Ayniinah. 
The  next  day's  march  brought  them  to 
another  wady,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Tiryam,  and  very  like  the  others,  except 
that  it  was  now  Avaterless,  though  there  are 
abundant  signs  of  water  floods  in  the  days 
of  old.  Soon  after  tbey  had  breakfasted 
the  remainder  of  the  caravan  came  up  from 
Ayn(mah.  Along  with  the  rest  Ilaji  Wali 
rode  with  all  the  air  and  spirit  of  a  middle- 
aged  man.  lie  '  nakh'd  '  his  dromedary  ; 
that  is,  he  made  it  kneel  as  he  dismounted, 
and,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  '  he  cai'- 
ried  his  baggy  galligaskins  with  a  jarret 
icndic. '  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  for  he 
had  heard  of  their  '  good  fortune, '  and  no 
longer  feared  to  return  with  '  a  black  face  ' 
to  his  family.  Beer,  we  believe,  is  not  for- 
bidden in  the  Koran,  but  if  it  is,  the  pro- 
hibition had  no  terrors  for  the  old  Iladji  ; 
he  drank  beer  at  the  rate  of  two  bottles  a 
dav,  and  declared  that  it  suited  his  consti- 
tution. Altogether  he  was  so  light-hearted 
that  he  talked  of  marrying  a  fourth  wife. 
After  his  return  to  Zagazig  we  are  told  he 
was  reticent  both  as  to  his  beer  and  to  his 
matrimonial  intentions. 

After  inspecting  the  ruins  at  Wady  Tir- 
yam the  caravan  made  for  El  Muwaylah,  as 
Captain  Burton  calls  Mowileh  of  the  map, 
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and  found  the  corvette  lying  safe  at  anchor 
off  the  fort.  Thev  were  received  with  '  all 
the  effusion  which  their  success  deserved. ' 
The  officers  of  the  corvette  had  done  little 
in  the  way  of  collecting  specimens  ;  but  a 
fine  specimen  of  free  gold  in  a  Avater-rolled 
specimen  of  porphyritic  greenstone  had 
been  found.  According  to  local  tradition  it 
had  been  long  lying  about  the  fort.  As  it 
was,  it  was  eagerly  seized,  and  at  present 
adorns  the  Museum  of  the  Princesses  in 
Cairo,  the  only  specimen  of  gold  Avhich  was 
found  in  that  fortnight's  expedition  in  the 
land  of  gold.  On  their  return  to  the  cor- 
vette the  sailors  gave  them  a  '  Fantasia,' 
the  broad  humour  of  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  the  freaks  of  Nep- 
tune and  crossing  the  line  as  displayed 
under  the  discipline  of  a  British  man-of- 
war.  The  chief  actor  was  a  clown  from  a 
circus  in  Alexandria,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  serve  in  the  navy  for  riotous  be- 
haviour. It  Avas  narrated  on  board  the 
'  Sinnar  '  that  the  captain  of  the  corvette 
once  hanged  him  up  by  his  heels  for  an 
hour  without  the  least  prejudice  to  his 
health  or  to  his  good-humour. 

Next  morning  they  sailed  in  the  corvette 
south  on  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  tur- 
quoises, like  those  which  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  unfortunate  Major  ^Macdonald,  nick- 
named '  the  King  of  Sinai,'  who,  though 
beggared  by  the  pursuit,  actually  did  dis- 
cover a  perfect  stone  '  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  ;'  which  we  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  is  nothing  to  one  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which 
was  looted  out  of  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin.  Arriving  at  Burj  Ziba,  the  Zibber 
of  the  charts,  the  corvette  was  moored  in 
a  dreadfully  foul  bay,  and  there  the  ex- 
plorers landed  amongst  heaps  of  Eed  Sea 
lish  of  all  hues  and  shapes,  so  that  Burton 
expected  to  behold  the  lovely  maiden  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights '  calling  them  to  their 
duty.  But,  though  the  fish  were  beautiful, 
they  could  hear  nothing  about  turquoise 
mines  at  Zibber,  and  so  on  April  15  the 
'  Sinnar  '  steamed  out  of  that  horrible  har- 
bour, and,  passing  El  Muwaylah,  anchored 
for  the  night  in  a  snug  cove  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Senafir  Island,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  map  not  far  from  tho  Straits 
of  Tiran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  an  inlet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Next  day  they  steamed 
through  the  strait  and  entered  the  gulf  so 
terrible  to  Arab  ears.  In  their  imagina- 
tions it  fills  the  place  of  the  Maelstrom  in 
Norway  and  the  Pentland  Firth  in  Scot- 
land.    They  were  bound  for  Makna,  at  the 


mouth  of  the  wady  of  that  name,  on  which 
an  ancient  city  was  built,  which  Captain 
Burton  identifies  as  the  capital  of  Midian. 
There  the  corvette  landed  them,  and  then 
steamed  off  to  safer  quarters  on  the  west  of 
the  gulf.  At  Makna  they  remained  a  day 
or  two  prospecting  in  the  wady,  which  was 
evidently  the  seat  of  ancient  mining  works. 
Besides  fancy  specimens  intended  for  the 
Khedive,  the  expedition  carried  away  for 
analysis  eight  boxes  of  metalliferous  quartz, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  basalt,  syenite,  and 
chloritic  slate  ;  besides  fourteen  water-bags 
of  granite  and  other  gravels.  Add  to  these 
twelve  baskets  of  sand  for  laboratory  works, 
and  the  fact,  attested  by  Captain  Burton, 
that  almost  every  stone  broken  contained 
spots  or  lines  of  mineral,  and  that  even  the 
'  hard  black  and  porous  basalt  on  the  shore 
showed  silvery  streaks,  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  free  gold  ;' — add  all  these  to- 
gether, and  if  the  reader  does  not  believe, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  that  Midian 
is  the  Land  of  Ophir,  and  that  in  it,  if  prop- 
erly explored,  the  Khedive  has  the  means, 
not  only  to  relieve  himself  of  his  present 
difficulties,  but  to  retain  what  must  be  a 
handsome  balance  for  himself — why,  then, 
he  must  be  one  of  the  most  incredulous  of 
men. 

The  18th  of  April  found  the  corvette 
steaming  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, "proud- 
ly freighted  with  the  spoil  of  ancient 
Midian.  Sailing  under  a  cloudless  sky, 
or,  if  there  were  any  clouds,  clouds  all 
couleur  de  rose,  the  adventurers  wrote  their 
reports  and  pounded  their  specimens,  even 
borrowing  the  mercury  from  the  captain's 
artificial  horizon  to  form  an  amalgam  for  the 
golden  dust.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
April,  they  took  leave  of  the  '  Sinnar  '  and 
her  gallant  crew,  landed  at  Suez,  and  sent 
off  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy  announcing 
'  succes  complet  '  and  demanding  a  special 
train,  which  was  at  once  graciously  granted 
them.  AVhen  they  reached  Zagazig  the 
Haji  Wall,  despite  a  drenching  shower  of 
rain — a  phenomenon  less  frequent  in  Egypt 
than  it  has  been  this  summer  in  London — 
rushed  off  to  his  wives  and  children  after 
taking  the  shortest  of  leaves.  Having  ar- 
rived at  his  home,  he  was  so  bullied  by  his 
friends  for  having  confided  such  a  secret  to 
the  Franks,  and  so  laughed  at  for  allowing 
them  to  monopolise  all  the  profits,  that  he 
dashed  up  to  Cairo  and  caused  an  '  infinity 
of  trouble.'  In  strange  contradiction  to  the 
valuable  specimens  which  were  added  to 
the  treasui^s  of  the  Khedive,  the  old  man 
distributed  at  Zagazig  to  his  cronies  '  as 
presents  of  great  price,  valueless  bits  of 
quartz.'     Perhaps,   too,  the  Haji  felt  that 
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he  had  not  filled  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  expedition  as  he  had  expected.  As  for 
Captain  Burton  himself,  havinji^  presented 
his  report  to  the  Khedive,  he  was  received 
and  thanked  by  his  Highness,  with  a  prom- 
ise that  a  more  '  serious  '  exploration  of  an- 
cient Midian  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  On  that  second 
expedition  Captain  Burton  embarked  a 
month  or  two  ago,  just  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  In  its  conclud- 
ing pages  he  claims  not  only  to  have  proved 
the  existence  of  gold  in  the  Xorth  Arabian 
peninsula,  but  to  have  discovered  vast  de- 
posits of  iron  in  manifold  shapes,  thus  con- 
firming the  biblical  accounts  of  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, brass,  iron,  tin,  and  the  lead  taken  by 
the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites,  and  add- 
ing to  them  zinc,  antimony,  and  wolfram  or 
tungsten.  More  than  this  :  that  sixteen 
days'  tour  showed  that  the  ancient  IMidian, 
far  from  being  the  howling  wilderness 
which  it  now  presents,  was  of  old  well  wa- 
tered and  wooded,  with  large  cities  and  tall 
castles  on  the  seaboard,  which  now  are  ruin- 
ous heaps.  That  area,  of  some  three  thou- 
sand square  miles,  which  some  '  thirty-one 
centuries  ago  could  send  into  the  field  135,- 
000  horsemen,  is  abandoned  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  a  mongrel  P^gypto-Bedawin  race, 
half  peasants,  half  nomads,  whose  only  ob- 
jects in  life  are  to  plunder,  maim,  and  mur- 
der one'  another. '  To  which  last  sentence 
we  may  say  that  we  should  not  so  much  ob- 
ject were  it  not  that,  besides  cutting  their 
own  throats,  under  which  process  they  seem 
to  thrive  like  laurels,  the  Bedawin  of  Xorth- 
Western  Arabia  are  equally  accomplished 
in  cutting  the  throats  of  all  pilgrims,  stran- 
gers, and  travellers  who  may  fall  into  their 
clutches. 

■  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  terrible  state  of 
things  ;  but  still,  if  throats  are  to  be  cut 
anywhere,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  in  North- Western  Arabia.  As  a  distin- 
guished philanthropist  once  said,  when  he 
heard  that  a  hundred  thousand  negroes  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  Hay- 
ti  :  '  Well  !  if  men  are  to  be  so  swallowed  up 
by  earthquakes,  I  would  rather  that  it  hap- 
pened in  Hayti  than  in  England. '  No  civ- 
ilised man  is  bound  to  go  to  Midian,  and  if 
he  goes  there  he  carries  his  head  in  his 
hand.  Captain  Burton  is  evidently  not  of 
this  opinion  ;  he  is  full  of  his  discovery  of 
these  sites  of  ancient  civilisation,  and  he 
thinks  that  '  under  the  progressive  and  civil- 
ising rule  of  Egypt,  which  may  now  be  said  to 
have  entered  into  the  community  of  European 
nations,  the  Khedive  has  only  to  speak  the 
word  and  Midian  will  awake  from  her  long 
and  deadly  letharsfv- '     Such  is  the  glorious 


future  which  an  ardent  enthusiast  has  con- 
structed on  the  ruins  of  three  or  four  old 
mining-establishments  on  a  line  of  coast 
about  eighteen  geographical  miles  in  extent. 
But  it  is  not  so  evident  that,  even  supposing 
gold  to  exist  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  that 
barren  coast,  it  can  be  foimd  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  repay  the  cost  of  producing  it. 
Iron,  the  expedition  seems  really  to  liave 
discovered  ;  but  it  cannot  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  so  old  a  traveller  as  Captain 
Burton  that  metals  and  other  minerals  exist 
in  enormous  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  are  impossible  to  be  worked 
on  the  score  of  expense.  Let  him  remem- 
ber the  pure  native  copper  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  iron  of  Lapland,  and 
even  his  own  old  favourites,  the  palagonite 
tuff  and  the  virgin  sulphur  of  Iceland,  and 
he  will  readily  conceive  that  the  titaniferous 
iron  of  the  grand  filon,  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain in  Midian,  may  be  very  abundant,  and 
yet  in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  no  profit 
to  the  worker.  As  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Khedive  should  undertake  that  onerous 
duty,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson,  his  Highness's  new  Finance 
Minister,  lias  to  say  to  it.  The  Khedive  has 
certainly  brought  Egypt  into  the  '  commu- 
nity of  European  nations, '  but  hitherto  only 
by  incurring  such  enormous  liabilities  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  his  way  except  under  foi- 
eign  tutelage.  And  now  we  take  leave  of  a 
very  amusing  book,  which,  if  it  does  not 
record  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Midian,  Ave 
sincerely  hope  will  cause  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  metal  to  pass  into  the  pock- 
ets of  our  veteran  explorer.  We  anxious- 
ly await  the  confinnation  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton's discoveries  as  the  result  of  the  second 
'  serious  '  expedition  ;  but  in  gold  mining, 
above  all  other  pursuits,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  proverb  '  All  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters. ' 


Art.  IX. — ^I  Historif  of  Greece  from  the 
Conquest  hij  the  Romans  to  the  Close  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  By  George 
FiNLAY.  Seven  vols.  8vo.  Republished 
by  the  Clarendon  Press.     Oxford  :  1877.* 

Ix  November  1823,  two  years  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Greek  rebellion  and  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  island  tif 
Cephalonia,  which  was  then  under  British 


*  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  previous  edi- 
tion, containinff  the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion since  1821,  were  reviewed  in  vol.  cxvii.  (p. 
293)  of  this  Journal.  We  therefore  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  previous  volumes. 
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protection,  Avas  the  gathering-place  for  a 
motley  company  of  Philhellenes.  There 
Avas  Lord  Byron,  just  arrived  from  Italy, 
helping  the  insurgents  freely  both  with 
money  and  with  counsel  ;  there  were  officers 
from  Germany,  doctors  from  England,  and 
financial  agents  from  Greece  eager  to  negoti- 
ate a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  new  State.  To 
them  entered,  after  a  six  Aveeks'  voyage 
from  Venice  to  Zante,  a  young  Scotchman 
— Scotch  by  extraction,  though  English  by 
the  accident  of  birth — Avho,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  for  the  bar,  had  resided  for  some 
time  at  Gottingen,  and  there,  Avhile  intend- 
ing to  read  Roman  Law,  had  been  secretly 
and  almost  unconsciously  falling  in  love  Avith 
Greek  liberty.  The  magnetic  influence  of 
Philhellenism  Avas  all  over  Europe  in  that 
year,  in  the  class-rooms  at  Gottingen  as  well 
as  in  Lord  Byron's  i)alazzo  ;  and  this  young 
laAv-student,  though  his  favourite  study 
seems  to  have  been  rather  political  economy 
than  the  classics,  had  felt  it  too,  and,  draAvn 
by  its  subtle  attraction,  found  himself  one 
of  that  strangely  assorted  group  in  the  island 
of  Cephalonia.  His  name  was  George  Fin- 
lay,  and  he  Avas  destined  not  to  Avin  fame  or 
fortune  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edin- 
burgh, nor  yet  to  distinguish  himself  by  any 
dashing  exploits  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  to  make  a  contribution  of  lasting 
value  to  literature,  as  the  cold,  learned, 
slightly  sarcastic  historian  of  the  Hellenic 
nation  under  foreign  domination. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Scinde,  Avas  then  British  Resident,  in 
other  Avords  virtually  governor,  in  Cephalo- 
nia. Individually  he  was  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Greek  liberation  ;  but  certain  pro- 
prieties had  to  be  observed  towards  an  allied 
and  friendly  government  like  that  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Moreover,  there  was  over 
Napier  a  somcAAhat  despotic  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  other- 
Avise  called  King  Tom,  Avho  Avas  very  much 
disposed  to  insist  that  these  proprieties 
should  not  be  violated,  and  Avho  Avas  by  no 
means  certain  not  to  make  his  authority  felt 
even  by  Lord  Byron  himself.  So,  as  an 
offering  to  Nemesis,  the  German  officers  and 
young  Finlay  Avere  ordered  to  quit  the  island 
in  the  same  boat  Avhich  had  brought  the 
Greek  deputies,  intent  on  the  negotiation  of 
their  loan.  A  terrific  storm  arose  just  as  the 
boat,  in  the  thick  November  night,  Avas  leav- 
ing the  port  of  Argostoli,  the  capital  of 
Cephalonia.  Fortunately  the  boatmen,  Avho 
were  timid  sailors,  put  back  to  another 
Cephalonian  creek  for  safety.  When  day 
dawned  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  Finlay  saAv 
on  th«  shore  the  figure  of  Napier  mounted 
on  horseback  and  muffled  in  a  shaggy  Suliote 


capote.  He  had  passed  the  night  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension  lest  the  boat  sent  off 
by  his  orders  should  have  gone  doAvn  in  that 
terrible  storm,  as  she  certainly  must  have 
done  had  she  held  on  her  course  for  Zante. 
'  Now,'  he  shouted  to  them  through  the 
buffets  of  the  tempest,  '  you  may  bring  back 
your  boat  to  Argostoli,  and  I  shall  go  to 
bed. '  In  a  couple  of  days  the  Avind  abated, 
and  Finlay,  Avith  his  portmanteau,  but  Avith- 
out  a  servant,  and  with  a  very  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
country,  was  landed  on  the  shore  of  Greece. 

The  thirteen  months  Avhich  he  spent  in 
Greece  from  November  1823  to  December 
1824  were  chiefly  important  by^  reason  of 
tAvo  friendships  which  he  formed.  At  Ath- 
ens he  met  Frank  Abney  Hastings,  to  Avhom 
he  became  warmly  attached,  Avhose  fortunes 
he  foUoAved  in  the  AYar  of  Liberation,  and 
Avho  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  Philhel- 
lene  leaders  of  Avhom  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise.  At  Missolonghi,  Avhere 
he  spent  tAvo  months,  he  Avas  in  almost  daily 
companionship  Avith  Lord  Byron,  Avho  Avas 
then  drilling  his  little  band  of  Suliotes,  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  the  discordant  fac- 
tions of  Mavrocordatos  and  Odysseus,  and 
directing  the  repair  of  the  fortifications  of 
Missolonghi.  Finlay  quotes  Avith  a  little  in- 
Avard  chuckle  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Parry 
in  his  '  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron, '  that  the 
poet  '  Avasted  too  much  of  his  time  in  con- 
versation Avith  Mr.  Finlay  and  such  light  and 
frivolous  persons.'  From  Finlay's  history 
of  this  period  it  appears  that  already  during 
the  few  months  of  Lord  Byron's  connexion 
A\itli  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  he  had  suffered 
considerable  disenchantment  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  insurgent  leaders,  though  he 
still  admired  the  braA'e  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  people.  One  chief  urgently  in- 
vited his  lordship  tu  Salamis.  Another 
chief  told  him  he  would  be  of  no  use  any- 
Avhere  but  in  the  island  of  Hydra.  A  third 
Avas  sure  that  Greece  Avould  be  ruined  unless 
he  remained  at  Missolonghi.  A  fourth, 
more  plain-spoken,  was  sure  that  Greece 
Avould  be  saved  if  Lord  Byron  Avould  lend 
him  a  thousand  pounds.  The  poet  himself 
Avrote  to  a  friend  :  '  Of  the  Greeks  I  can't 
say  much  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  speak  ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of 
each  other.' 

At  Avhat  time  the  same  feeling  of  disen- 
chantment crept  over  Finlay  himself  it  Avould 
be  difficult  to  say.  He  sometimes  Avrites  as 
if  he  had  shared  it  Avith  Byron  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  oavu  career  ;  but  when  Ave  look 
at  the  story  of  his  life  Ave  feel  that  this  can 
hardly  have  been  so.  Having  sickened  Avith 
fever,  he  left  Greece  in  December  1824, 
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passed  the  summer  and  winter  of  1825  in 
Scotland,  and  resumed  his  training  for  the 
Scottish  bar.  An  invitation,  however,  from 
his  friend  Hastings  to  go  out  with  him  to 
Greece  in  his  steamer  the  '  Kartereia  '  ('  Per- 
severance ')  decided  him  finally  to  relinquish 
the  legal  profession  and  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  great  work  of  assisting  in  the  liberation 
of  Greece.  Surely  he  must  have  been  still 
a  Philhellene  when  he  took  this  resolution, 
however  the  chagrins  and  disappointments 
of  later  life  may  have  been  read  into  the 
history  of  his  youth  when  he  surveyed  it 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years. 

As  to  Finlay's  share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  Captain  Hastings's  expedition  to 
Greece  he  is  modestly  silent.  When  it  was 
ended,  and  when  Greece  was  recognised  as 
an  independent  state,  he  resolved  to  settle  in 
the  country. 

'  I  believe,'  he  says,  '  tliat  its  many  advan- 
tages would  enable  the  Greeks  to  show  the 
world  that  an  unUmited  command  of  uncul- 
tivated ',  soil  in  the  Old  World  is  just  as 
much  an  element  of  national  prosperity  as  in 
the  New  World.  I  hoped  to  aid  in  putting 
Greece  into  the  road  tliat  leads  to  a  rajiid  in- 
crease of  i)roduction,  population,  and  mate- 
rial improvement.  I  purchased  a  landed  es- 
tate in  Attica  when  the  Turks  were  allowed 
to  sell  their  property,  and  when  at  last  (after 
a  long  period  of  hope  deferred)  order  seemed 
to  be  established  under  King  Otho,  I  engaged 
in  farming,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  my 
property.  I  lost  my  money  and  my  labour, 
but  I  learned  how  the  system  of  tenths  has 
produced  a  state  of  society,  and  habits  of  cul- 
tivation, against  which  one  man  can  do  noth- 
ing. I  did  not  feel  any  disposition  to  farm 
tenths,  and  buy  up  agricultural  produce  by 
advances  to  the  peasantry,  which  are  the  only 
means  of  carrying  on  farming  operations  with 
profit  at  any  distance  from  the  sea. ' 

In  the  year  1850,  Finlay's  name  was 
brought  somewhat  prominently  before  the 
world,  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Lord 
Palmerston  against  Greece  being  partly 
founded  upon  a  long-standing  claim  of  our 
historian  against  the  government  at  Athens. 
A  portion  of  this  land  had  been  enclosed  by 
King  Otho  in  his  garden,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  redress  for  this  injustice  in 
the  Greek  courts  of  law.  At  the  same  time, 
M.  Pacifico,  an  English  subject,  '  whose 
name  was  curiously  inappropriate  to  the 
manner  of  his  sole  appearance  in  history,' 
set  up  a  claim  for  compensation  for  injuries 
done  to  his  property  by  a  mob  against  w  Inch 
the  poUce  had  failed  to  protect  him.  Event- 
ually, after  the  appearance  of  some  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  Greek  waters,  the  affair 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Finlay's  receiving  1,200/. 
compensation  and  M.  Pacifico  about  5,300/. 
The  whole  affair  would  have  sunk  into  ob- 


livion but  for  the  memorable  '  Pacifico  de- 
bate '  on  the  policy  of  Lord  I'almerston,  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  uttered  his  last 
words  in  Parliament. 

FroTu  1843  to  18G1  Finlay  was  engaged 
in  publishing  the  successive  volumes  of  his 
'  History  of  the  Greeks  under  Foreign 
Domination,  and  of  the  Greek  Picvolution.' 
From  18G4  to  1870  lie  was  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  '  Times  '  at  Athens,  and  at  vari- 
ous periods,  from  1842  onwards,  he  contrib- 
uted articles  to  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
the  '  Saturday  Review, '  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
England  later  than  1854.  He  died  at  Ath- 
ens on  the  26th  of  January,  1876,  having 
just  conipleted  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  whole  series  of  his  historical  works, 
which  had  been  revised  by  him  in  1863,  and 
subsequently  continued  in  manuscript  to 
1864,  has  now  been  republished  by  the  del- 
egates of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
The  task  of  editing  them  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  author  of  '  Re- 
searches in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,'  and 
one  of  the  very  few  men  competent  to  cor- 
rect even  Finlay's  statements  with  reference 
to  the  ethnography  of  the  district  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  ^Egean.  The  editor's 
work  has  been  thoroughly  well  done,  and 
the  whole  book  is  one  of  which  English 
scholarship  may  be  justly  proud.  We  re- 
gret that  the  few  illustrations  and  yet  fewer 
maps  which  appeared  in  the  original  work 
have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  this  edi- 
tion. AVe  Avould  rather  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  the  hitter  greatly  augmented.  Few 
authors  require  from  their  reader  more  con- 
stant reference  to  a  good  map  than  Finlay  ; 
and  just  now  a  map  illustrating  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Ottomans,  Slavo- 
nians, Greeks,  and  Albanians,  in  the  country 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  '  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,'  would  have  been  as  useful  as  the 
celebrated  map  annexed  by  General  IgnatiefE 
to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

Finlay's  own  estimate  of  the  future  suc- 
cess of  his  works  was  far  too  desponding. 
We  quote  a  few  more  sentences  from  the 
autobiographical  fragment  from  which  we 
have  already  made  some  extracts  : — 

'  When  I  had  wasted  in  farming  as  much 
money  as  I  possessed,  I  turned  my  attention 
to,  study,  and  planned  writing  a  true  history 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exhibit  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  wished 
to  make  it  useful  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
It  grew  gradually  into  the  history  of  Greece 
under  foreign  domination  and  the  history  of 
the  Greek  Kc volution.  I  have  hardly  been 
more  successful  in  my  writings  than  in  my 
farming.     1  fear  I  may  say 

*  "  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  who  have  gone  before." 
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I  am  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  and 
there  is  now  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  walk 
along  calmly  and  quietly.  Declining  health 
as  well  as  age  have  deprived  me  of  energy 
not  less  than  activity,  and  I  trifle  away  my 
hours  in  my  library. ' 

But  already  this  melancholy  verdict  upon 
the  fruit  of  his  literary  labours  has  been 
reversed  in  his'  favour  by  the  scholars  of 
Germany  as  well  as  of  England.  Till  Fin- 
lay  wrote,  it  might  fairly  be  objected  to  the 
historical  students,  at  any  rate  of  our  own 
country,  that  they  showed  a  strange  in- 
equality of  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hellenic  people  at  different  epochs  of  their 
existence.  '  Of  all  Greek  history, '  it  might 
be  said,  '  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  you  are  determined  to  know,  if  possi- 
ble, more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  To 
throw  a  fresh  light  on  the  ethnic  affinities 
of  the  Dolopes  or  the  Leleges,  has  been  con- 
sidered occupation  enough  for  a  lifetime. 
Whole  treatises  have  been  written  on  the 
order  of  the  Dionj-siac  festivals  and  the 
names  of  the  Athenian  months.  The  sixth- 
form  boy  at  a  public  school  has  known 
more  about  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  than 
about  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  about  the 
expedition  to  Syracuse  than  about  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  And 
yet,  like  fair-weather  friends,  you  have  been 
content  to  drop  the  acquaintance  of  this 
marvellous  Hellenic  nation  as  soon  as  their 
fortunes  declined.  You  knew,  indeed,  just 
so  much  of  later  Grecian  history  as  enabled 
you  to  follow  with  your  fickle  applaiise  the 
conquering  fortunes  of  Rome,  but  then  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  English  student 
came  to  an  end.  The  inner  life,  and  most 
of  the  external  vicissitudes  also  of  the  Greek 
race,  from  Sulla's  sack  of  Athens  to  By- 
ron's landing  at  Missolonghi,  have  been  a 
sealed  book  to  most  of  you.' 

From  this  reproach  Finlay's  labours  have 
rescued  the  scholarship  of  our  countr3\ 
Like  a  romantic  Avooer,  he  devotes  himself 
to  Hellas  precisely  when  she  becomes  por- 
tionless. He  asks  himself,  as  each  succeed- 
ing wave  of  conquest  sweeps  over  Eastern 
Europe,  '  How  fared  it  with  the  Greeks  un- 
der these  new  masters  ?  '  The  effects  upon 
them  of  the  domination  of  Rome,  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  Vene- 
tians, of  the  Turks,  are  discussed  with  un- 
wearied patience  and  industry,  with  the 
learning  which  is  attainable  by  a  man  who 
has  not  the  social  attractions  of  a  great  cap- 
ital to  divert  his  attention,  and  Avitli  a  bias 
towards  the  economic  and  juristic  aspects  of 
history,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  his  early 
studies  at  J^dinburgh  and  at  Guttingen. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  vears  the  stream 


of  Finlay's  narrative  runs  parallel  to  that  of 
Gibbon,  and  strenuously  as  he  himself  Avould 
have  deprecated  any  appearance  of  rivalry 
with  the  great  historian,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  compare  them.  The  two  works  are  not 
only  unlike  ;  they  are  almost  complementary 
one  to  another.  Gibbon's  conception  and 
arrangement  of  his  history  are  essentially 
artistic.  Finlay  seems  scarcely  to  appre- 
hend that  a  good  history  is  a  work  of  art  at 
all.  Each  one  of  Gibbon's  chapters,  as  a 
rule,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  an  epic 
unity  of  subject.  Finlay's  chapters  are 
often  mere  lengths  cut  out  of  his  volume, 
and  might  be  made  twice  as  long  or  half  as 
long  without  affecting  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.  Gibbon's  narrative, 
whenever  he  has  to  do  with  action,  is  con- 
cise, rapid,  and  spirited.  There  is  life  and 
colour  in  every  page,  and  the  reader,  even 
when  most  provoked  by  the  affectation  of 
the  style,  still  follows  the  author  and  wants 
to  hear  the  end  of  his  story.  Finlay's  his- 
torical narrative,  we  must  admit,  is  too 
often  heavy.  He  does  not  make  his  reader 
feel  with  sufficient  vividness  the  personality 
of  the  actors,  or  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape through  which  they  are  moving.  Ab- 
stracts of  campaigns  are  with  him,  as  with 
so  many  others  of  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 
too  often  but  an  opiate.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  that  far  more  important  part  of  the 
historian's  office,  the  enquiry  into  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  a  people,  their  institutions, 
their  social  relations,  and  their  domestic  life, 
he  is,  we  think,  decidedly  superior  to  Gib- 
bon. We  miss  the  element  of  human  sym- 
pathy in  the  imperial  panorama.  Finlay, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  Greek  nations  and  of  the  nations  by 
Avhich  its  fate  was  moulded,  out  of  the  ful- 
ness both  of  knowledge  and  of  interest. 
His  studies  in  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy  enable  him  to  tread  with  firmer 
step  than  Gibbon  through  the  obscurities  of 
bygone  systems  of  law  and  finance,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  even  his  cold  unpictur- 
esque  style  changes  when  he  begins  to  de- 
scribe the  details  of  daily  life,  for  instance, 
of  the  sailors  of  Hydra  or  the  mountaineers 
of  Suli. 

Again,  Gibbon's  often  enigmatic  brevity 
contrasts  as  sharply  as  possible  with  Finlay's 
anxious  elaboration  of  his  meaning.  The 
latter  often  tells  his  reader  the  same  thing 
three  times  over  ;  but  sometimes  the  former 
only  half  tells  it  to  him,  and  of  the  two 
errors  we  must  hold  the  last  to  be  the  greater. 
Finlay,  we  believe,  always  uses  the  original 
authorities  at  first  hand.  Gibbon  obviously 
avails  himself — it  is  true  with  wonderful  in- 
stinct in  the  choice  of  his  guides — of  the 
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labours  of  the  great  scholars  of  last  century, 
of  Tillemont,  D'llcrbelot,  Dc  Guignes,  Du- 
cange.  Gibbon  is  always  polished,  Finlay 
is  always  thorough.  The  one  wrote  a  chap- 
ter on  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  which 
held  its  place  for  more  than  half  a  century 
as  the  best  popular  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Roman  law  ;  the  other  has  thrown  in  as 
a  mere  appendix  to  his  first  volume  a  short 
treatise  on  the  monetary  system  of  imperial 
Rome,  which  is  referred  to  as  an  authority 
by  the  experts  in  the  coin-room  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  art  of  history  finds  in- 
comparably its  best  exponent  in  Gibbon  ; 
the  science  of  history  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  more  worthily  treated  by  Finlay. 

The  absence  of  this  artistic  element  is 
most  observable  in  the  first  volume,  which 
is,  as  the  editor  remarks,  rather  a  '  series  of 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  at  vari- 
ous periods,'  than  a  continuous  narrative. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  we  think  this 
man:ier  of  commencing  the  history  is  a  mis- 
take. Even  at  the  risk  of  telling  a  twice- 
told  tale,  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin 
the  story  of  Greece  in  her  subjection  by  a 
few  striking  pictures  of  her  fall.  The  last 
flicker  of  independence  in  the  Achaian 
league,  the  lives  of  the  patriot  statesmen, 
Aratus  and  Philopcemen,  Flamininus  at  the 
Isthmian  games  proclaiming  the  liberation 
of  Greece  amid  the  silence,  the  bewilder- 
ment, and  then  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  the  bold  words  of 
Lycortas  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the 
sack  of  Corinth,  and  Mummius  haggling 
over  the  freight  of  his  cargo  of  statues — 
though  these  are  old  stories,  we  might  well 
have  heard  them  once  again  before  tracing 
the  sad  and  uneventful  path  along  which 
Greece,  led  by  imperious  Rome,  walked 
down  into  wretchedness. 

This,  however,  is  but  an  objection  to  the 
form  of  the  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  of  the  first  volume  is  of 
the  highest  value,  worthy,  as  we  think,  to 
rank  with  the  social  political  disquisitions 
of  Guizot  and  De  Tocqueville.  The  author 
first  shows  us  the  Greek  as  he  was  when  the 
Macedonian  conquests  had  made  his  lan- 
guage and  his  religion  supreme  in  the  East. 
Demoralised  he  was  certainly  by  the  enor- 
mous opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  which  were  thus  suddenly  opened  out 
before  him  by  the  weakening  of  the  bonds 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  decay  of  his 
ancestral  faith.  But  at  least  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Greek  was  not  more  demoralised  by 
his  two  centuries  of  ascendency  than  the 
Roman  at  the  end  of  half  that  period,  and 
that  the  corruption  of  Rome  pervaded  all 


classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  while 
that  of  Greece  left  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  comparatively  unpolluted.  Perhaps, 
as  our  author  contends,  the  repulsive  pic- 
tures drawn  by  the  Roman  satirists  of  the 
'  Grivculus  Esuriens, '  applied  rather  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  llellenised  cities  of  Asia 
and  Egypt  than  to  the  dwellers  in  Hellas 
proper.  The  latter  were  sufferers  rather 
than  gainers  by  the  great  triumphs  of  their 
race,  which  drew  oif  all  the  best  talent  of 
the  nation  into  the  service  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucidie,  while  the  great  influx  of 
wealth  made  it  harder  both  for  the  smaller 
states  politically,  and  for  the  smaller  land- 
owners socially,  to  mauitain  their  old  posi- 
tion. Continental  Greece,  side  by  side  with 
these  vast  and  sumptuous  monarchies,  Avas 
like  a  man  of  moderate  fortune  whose  wife's 
relations  have  suddenly  become  million- 
aires. All  the  old  notions  of  what  consti- 
tutes comfort  and  what  is  luxury  quickly  be- 
come obsolete,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  is  not 
half  ruined  by  the  vain  endeavours  of  his 
children  and  his  servants  to  rival  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  kindred  house. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  supervened  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  which  may  be 
said  roughly  to  have  occupied  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  from  Flamininus  to 
Sulla(B.c.  197-86).  We  think  that  Finlay 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  equitable  and 
even  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Romans 
first  approached  the  land  which  they  looked 
upon  as 

'  Mother  of  arts  as  once  of  arms. ' 

Mommscn,  in  his  slashing  wa}',  says  :  *  *  It 
is  only  contemptible  disingenuousness  or 
weakly  sentimentality  which  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Romans  Avere  entirely  in  ear- 
nest in  the  liberation  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
reason  why  the  plan  so  nobly  projected  re- 
sulted in  so  wretched  a  failure  is  to  be 
sought  only  in  the  complete  moral  and  polit- 
ical disorganisation  of  the  Hellenic  nation.' 
But  true  as  Ave  believe  this  to  be  of  the 
earlier  transactions  between  the  tAvo  coun- 
tries, no  one  Avill  deny  that,  two  or  three 
generations  later,  Rome  laid  a  heavy  and  a 
cruel  hand  on  her  Hellenic  sister.  f]spe- 
cially  does  this  stigma  rest  on  Sulla,  Avhose 
spite  against  Athens  seems  to  have  in  it 
something  vulgar  and  personal,  as  if  the 
Attic  gibe,  '  Sulla's  face  is  a  mulberry 
sprinkled  Avith  meal,'  Avas  the  cause  of  his 
vengeance,  rather  than  the  alliance  conclud- 
ed Avith  Rome's  great  enemy,  Mithridates. 
The  Avounds  Avhich  he  and  his  Pontic  antag- 
onist between  them  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 

*  Hist,  of  Rome,  a'oI.   ii.  pp.  251-2.     Dick- 
son's Translation. 
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'  country  Avere  deep  and  permanent.  It  is 
perhaps  chiefly  to  this  period  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  devastations  which  called  forth 
the  well-known  remark  of  Cicero's  corre- 
spondent, Sulpicius,  as  to  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  ^Eglna,  Megara,  Corinth,  and  the 
Piraeus. 

When  the  world  was  conquered  and  Rome 
began  to  turn  her  sword  against  herself,  the 
course  of  events  was  still  disastrous  for 
Greece,  Avhich  was  for  a  time,  like  Belgium, 
the  cockpit  of  Europe.  Pharsalia,  Philippi, 
Actium,  every  piece  in  that  great  trilogy 
was  played  upon  what  was  now  virtually 
Hellenic  soil  or  in  Hellenic  waters,  and  we 
need  not  enquire  at  whose  expense  the  per- 
formance was  put  upon  the  stage. 

Throughout  these  dissertations  Finlay 
plays  the  part  of  advocatis  diaboli  against  the 
Roman  ruler.  He  shows  us  the  darker  side 
of  the  character  of  the  patriot.  Brutus,  in- 
sisting on  his  48  per  cent,  from  the  men  of 
the  Cyprian  Salamis.  He  brings  before  us 
Caius  Antonius,  for  his  rapacity  in  Macedo- 
nia banished  to  Cephallenia,  yet  there  com- 
porting himself  as  if  the  whole  island  were 
his  slave  plantation.  He  charges  the  Ro- 
mans with  having  been  the  great  squander- 
ers of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.  He 
points  out  how  the  hoards  of  the  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Pergamene  dynasties  van- 
ished in  their  avaricious  grasp,  how  they 
destroyed  cities,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards 
in  Greece,  and  contributed,  practically, 
nothing — a  temple  perhaps  here,  a  hippo- 
drome there,  but  nothing  Avorthy  of  the  rev- 
enues which  they  drew  from  the  province, 
nothing  which  really  replaced  the  ruin  that 
they  had  caused.  He  is  right  probably  as 
to  the  countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  the  Romans  present  themselves  un- 
der a  totally  different  aspect,  as  the  great 
road-makers,  the  great  city  builders,  the 
great  sowers  and  planters  of  the  land.  Here, 
at  least,  instead  of  squandering  capital,  they 
created  it,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  bar- 
barian monarchies  of  mediaeval  Europe  lived 
for  centuries  on  the  capital  which  Rome  had 
bequeathed  to  them.  But  the  fiscal  admin- 
istration of  the  Roman  Empire  deserved  all 
the  opprobrium  with  which  Finlay  covers  it. 
The  taxgatherer  paved  the  Avay  for  the 
usurer — Avho,  as  Ave  have  seen,  thought  48 
per  cent,  a  reasonable  rate  to  charge  for  his 
advances — and  these  two  betAveen  them  even 
more  than  the  barbarian  ruined  the  Empire. 
Finlay  considers  that  Greece  reached  her 
loAvest  point  of  misery  and  depopulation 
about  the  time  of  Vespasian.  That  distin- 
guished Philhcllene,  Hadrian,  adorned  the 
cities  of  Greece  with  temples,   baths,  and 


libraries,  and  enriched  the  country  with 
baths  and  aqueducts.  As  he  also  remitted 
the  accumulated  arrears  of  taxation,  his 
reign  Avas  the  commencement  of  better  times 
for  the  country.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
improvement,  our  author  emphatically  trav- 
erses, on  behalf  of  his  clients,  Gibbon's  cele- 
brated assertion  that  if  a  man  were  called  on 
to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  Avhich  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  Avas  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he 
Avould  Avithout  hesitation  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  that 
of  Commodus. 

Three  events  of  primary  importance  for 
the  Eastern  populations  occurred  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  Avere,  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  a.d. 
211-217,  conferring  the  full  right  of  citi- 
zenship on  all  free  provincials,  of  Avhatever 
nationality,  Avithin  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  330  ; 
and  the  protection  and  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  State,  a.d.  313-380.  The 
first  of  these  changes  probably  improved  the 
condition  of  the  Hellenic  people  ;  but  the 
true  history  of  the  edict,  its  causes  and 
effects,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  Finlay 
evidently  Avavers  in  his  estimate  of  the  re- 
sults AA'hich  floAved  from  it.  Constantinople, 
though  it  long  struggled  to  preserve  its  Ro- 
man character,  Avas  bound  to  fall  more  and 
more  under  Greek  influence  as  time  rolled 
on,  and  Avas  undoubtedly  the  chief  fulcrum 
by  Avhich  the  Avhole  Greek- speaking  nation- 
ality raised  itself  from  a  position  of  depend- 
ence into  one  of  privilege  and  ascendency.  '' 

Christianity,  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Hellenes,  had  even  a  more 
poAverful  effect  in  raising  them  to  the  high- 
est place  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  holy 
books  of  the  ncAv  faith  Avere  Avritten  in  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  Greek  philosophy  helped  to 
mould  the  ncAv  theology  ;  the  controversies 
of  the  fourth  century  found  their  best,  some- 
times their  only,  expression  in  Greek  terms  ; 
most  of  the  great  disputants  in  that  age  of 
Avorld-Avide  polemic,  Athanasius  and  Basil, 
the  tAvo  Gregories,  Chrysostom  and  Cyril, 
were  Greeks  in  language  and  in  feeling. 
From  such  an  atmosphere,  at  once  Hellenic 
and  ecclesiastical,  emerged  that  institution 
Avhich  has  so  mighty  an  influence  even  on 
the  politics  of  our  OAvn  day,  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  There  is  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance in  the  names,  Orthodox  and  Catholic, 
by  Avhich  the  tAvo  great  churches  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  have  ever  loved  to  desig- 
nate themselves.  Of  course  each  church  is 
in  its  oAvn  esteem  both  Orthodox  and  Cath- 
olic ;  but  the  church  Avhich,  from  its  seat 
in  Rome,  Avas  to  go  forth  and  conquer  a 
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wider  domain  'than  the  Cjpsars  jroverned, 
cliose  the  title  which  pointed  to  vast  terri- 
torial extension,  wliile  the  church  which 
identified  itself  so  closely  with  the  Hellenic 
nationality  that,  but  for  its  almost  accidental 
conquest  of  the  Itussian  people,  it  would 
have  been  now  limited  to  the  shores  of  the 
jVjgQ-An,  cherished  the  name,  symbol  of 
many  a  hot  day  of  victorious  word-splittiujo^ 
in  many  an  angry  council — Orthodoxy. 
Against  the  Arianism  of  Roman  emperors 
like  Constantius  and  Valens,  against  the 
Arianism  of  Teutonic  ! invaders  like  Theo- 
doric  and  Genseric,  this  spirit  of  Greek 
Orthodoxy,  with  perhaps  unconscious  patri- 
otism, asserted  itself.  Unfortunately  both 
for  herself  and  the  Empire,  the  Orthodox 
Church  clung  even  too  closely  to  the  (xreek 
nationality.  She  saw  with  too  great  equa- 
nimity the  Armenian  sundering  himself  from 
her  communion  on  one  side  of  the  great 
christologieal  controversy,  and  the  Xestorian 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  other.  In  Finlay's 
words,  '  as  soon  as  any  question  arose,  the 
Greek  clergy,  from  their  alliance  with  the 
State  and  their  possession  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  of  the  Church,  Avere  sure  of  be- 
ing orthodox,  and  the  provincial  clergy  Avere 
in  constant  danger  of  being  regarded  as 
heterodox  merely  because  they  were  not 
Greeks. '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
narrow,  national  un-catholic  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  Orthodox  Church  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Mohammedan  invader  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.  On  the  other  hand  it  created  a 
sort  of  new  and  enlarged  Greek  nationality, 
founded  on  religion  and  extending  from 
Trebizond  to  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  decay  of 
the  old  Roman  traditions  it  gave  a  new  bond 
of  coliesion  to  what  was  left  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
subsisted  for  two  hundred  years  the  pale 
ghosts  of  her  once  mighty  rivals,  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  In  reading  Finlay's 
account  of  Athens  in  the  sixth  century,  we 
feel  that  we  are  indeed  looking  for  the  last 
time  on  the  face,  faded,  but  not  utterlv 
changed,  of  classical  antiquity.  The  Acad- 
emy, the  Lyceum,  and  the  Porch  were  still 
open  to  students.  The  garden  of  Epicurus 
had  perhaps  ceased  to  attract  its  votaries. 

'  Athens  was  not  then  a  rude  provincial 
town.  It  w'as  still  a  literary  capital,  fre- 
quented by  the  aristocratic  i)ortion  of  society 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  Hellenic  litera- 
ture was  cultivated,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  Avere  taught  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  elegance  it  rivalled  Constantinople, 
however  inferior  it  may  have  been  in  luxury.' 

'  At  Athens  the  philosophers  distinguished 
themselves  by  purity  of .  morals  ;  and  the 
Christians  would  have  been  ashamed,  in  their 


presence,  of  the  exhibition  of  tumult  and  si- 
mony which  disgraced  the  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Constanti- 
nople. At  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity had  penetrated  into  heathenism,  which 
had  become  virtuous  and  unobtrusive  as  well 
as  mild  and  timid.  The  habits  of  Athenian 
society  were  soft  and  humane  ;  the  Avealthy 
lived  in  palaces  and  purchased  libraries. 
Many  philosophers,  like  Procius,  enjoyed  am- 
ple revenues,  and  perhaps,  like  him,  received 
rich  legacies.  Ladies  wore  dresses  of  silk 
embroidered  with  gold.  Both  sexes  delighted 
in  boots  of  thick  silk,  ornamented  Avith  tas- 
sels of  gold  fringe.  The  luxurious  drank 
Avine  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  *or  Thasos,  as  avc 
find  attested  by  the  inscribed  handles  of 
broken  amphorae  still  scattered  in  the  fields 
around  the  modern  city.  ...  At  last,  in  the 
year  529,  Justinian  confiscated  all  the  funds 
devoted  to  philosophic  instruction  at  Athens, 
closed  the  schools,  and  seized  the  endow- 
ments of  the  academy  of  Plato,  which  had 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
teachers  for  nearly  900  vears.'  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
278,  285,  287.) 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  Avho  closed  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers  at  Athens.  Avas 
also,  little  as  he  imagined  or  intended  it,  a 
poAverful  agent  in  preparing  the  triumph  of 
Islam,  and  so  in  transferring  the  Avhole  of 
the  primeval  Avorld  of  civilisation  from  the 
Hellenic  to  the  Semitic  intellect.  His  con- 
quest of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  de- 
stroyed Avhat  might  have  been  a  poAverful 
barrier  against  Mohammedan  invasion.  His 
Avasteful  though  brilliant  reign  exliaustod 
the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  religious 
bigotry  soAved  disaffection  in  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and, 
strange  to  say,  one  of  his  most  statesmanlike 
projects — that  of  diverting  the  silk  trade 
Avith  China  from  its  old  course  through  I'er- 
sia  to  a  ncAv  route  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea — failing  in  its  immediate  end,  caused  a 
stir  and  a  throb  of  ncAv  life  through  the  long 
slumbering  Saracen  race,  Avhich  probably  had 
some  share  in  kindling  the  mystic  enthusi- 
asm of  Mohammed.  Six  years  after  the 
death  of  Justinian  Avas  born,  a.d.  571,  the 
camel-driA'er,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  Avhose 
successors  Avere  to  rule  over  all  and  more 
than  all  the  kingdoms  Avhich  had  formed  the 
empire  of  Alexander.  A  lifetime  passes, 
and  we  find  ourselves  spectators  of  that 
strange  death-grapple  betAveen  the  religions 
of  Jesus,  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  Mohammed, 
Avliich  signalised  the  era  of  Heraclius.  That 
great  though  unsymmetrical  man  conducted 
seven  campaigns  in  the  heart  of  Persia  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  so  accomplished  Avhat 
Crassus,  Valerian,  and  Julian  had  attempted 
in  vain — the  humiliation  and  virtual  subju- 
gation   of    the    Partho-Persian    monarchv. 
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But  he  conquered  not  for  himself.  The 
very  year  of  his  first  campaign  Avas  that 
memorable  Hegira  of  Mohammed  from 
which  190,000,000  of  the  human  race  still 
date  as  the  beginning  of  their  history.  In 
629  Heraclius  visited  Jerusalem  in  great 
pomp,  and  restored  to  its  place  the  holy 
cross  recovered  from  Persia,  where,  like  the 
ark  of  Israel,  it  had  been  prisoner  for  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  idolaters.  Only 
six  years  after  this  the  Roman  Augustus, 
flying  before  the  ragged  troops  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah  Ebn  Jerahh  and  Khaled  the  Sword  of 
God,  was  quitting  Syria  in  despair,  taking 
the  holy  cross  with  him.  He  had  had  three 
years  of  war  with  the  lately  despised  Saracens, 
war  in  which  every  battle  had  been  a  defeat, 
and  every  siege  a  surrender.  His  parting 
words,  '  Vale  Syria  et  ultimum  vale,'  ring 
like  that  cry,  *  Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe,' 
which  the  news  of  Austerlitz  forced  from 
the  breaking  heart  of  William  Pitt. 

It  is  said  that  a  prophecy  had  been  cur- 
rent for  some  time,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  that  a  circumcised  people 
would  overturn  the  'Roman  Empire,  that 
it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  Jews,  and 
had  quickened  the  pious  zeal  of  Heraclius 
and  his  predecessor,  Phocas,  in  the  exter- 
mination or  the  baptism  of  the  Hebrews. 
We,  looking  backward  over  the  past,  know 
that  it  was  not  from  the  race  of  Isaac,  but 
from  that  of  Ishmael,  that  '  the  destined 
destroyer  would  come. '  We  also  know — 
what  our  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages  hard- 
ly appreciated — how  vast  an  interspace,  eth- 
nologically  speaking,  separated  the  Turanian 
sons  of  Othman,  who  actually  destroyed  the 
Roman  Empire,  from  the  Semitic  Saracens, 
who  for  so  long  time  threatened  it.  We 
are  apt,  however,  to  foreshorten  somewhat 
too  boldly  the  distance  of  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  first  struggles  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  Avith  Islam  and  the  final 
consummation  of  those  struggles  in  the  fall 
of  Constantinople.  Heraclius  uttered  his 
'  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,'  to  Syria  in  the 
year  637.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Cyrene,  Carthage,  had  all  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  They  .rapidly  lost 
all  traces  of  Greek  or  Roman  civilisation. 
But,  as  everyone  knows,  it  Avas  not  till  a.d. 
1453  that  the  last  Constantine  fell  before  the 
second  Mohammed,  and  Constantinople  be- 
came Stamboul.  Heraclius,  therefore,  occu- 
pies a  position  much  short  of  halfway  be- 
tAveen  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

In  this  interval,  to  Avhich  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Finlay's  history  are 
devoted,  is  to  be  found  some  of  his  most 


valuable  and  original  Avork  ;  but  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  more  than  a  glance  at 
the  chief  results  of  his  investigations.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Byzantine  history  has 
suffered  from  being  treated  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
From  Constantine  I.  to  Alexius  V.,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  900  years,  an  unbroken 
series  of  emperors  reigned  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  Latin  emperor  by  the  shores  of 
the  Bosponis  broke  the  spell  ;  but  the 
revived  Greek  Empire  struggled  on,  it  is 
true  in  a  maimed  and  sickly  condition,  for 
250  years  longer.  As  human  affairs  go,  on 
this  planet,  a  state  Avhich  has  lasted  1,150 
years  must  be  admitted  to  have  done  some- 
thing in  thft  way  of  standing  ;  in  fact,  the 
English  monarchy,  dating  from  Egbert,  has 
not  yet  shown  similar  proofs  of  durability. 
As  Finla)^  reminds  us,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, threatened  Avith  speedy  extinction  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  did  in 
the  event  survive  by  a  long  interval  all  its 
most  poAverful  rivals  and  contemporaries — 
the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bulgarians,  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  the  Caliphate  of  CordoA^a.  Its  stand- 
ard coin,  the  golden  solidits  or  nomisma, 
retained  its  Aveight  and  fineness  unaltered 
for  900  years,  and  circulated  far  and  Avide 
through  Europe  and  Asia,  amid  many  semi- 
barbarous  peoples,  Avho  all  kncAv  it  as  the 
'  Byzant. '  By  coupling  together,  as  Finlay 
observes,  '  events  as  far  removed  from  one 
another  in  point  of  time  as  our  own  misfor- 
tunes in  India  at  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 
and  the  massacre  of  Cabul,  the  impression 
is  conveyed  that  the  Byzantine  government 
was  incapable,  and  the  Byzantine  army  un- 
AA'arlike  and  feeble. '  But  the  truth  is  that 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Byzantine  government  was  the 
best  and  strongest  in  Europe,  that  its  army 
Avas  Avell  equipped,  Avell  led,  and,  though 
certainly  deficient  in  the  fiery  valour  of  the 
Norman  and  Saracen  hosts,  yet  sufficiently 
brave  to  make  it  an  efficient  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  capable  general.  For  a  long 
period  the  Eastern  Empire  Avas  Europe's 
true  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  Islam, 
and  the  baffled  siege  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
717—718)  marks,  in  Finlay's  opinion,  far 
more  truly  than  the  over-vaunted  repulse  of 
the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel,  the  true 
turn  of  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion. 

For  the  insuflficient  interest  generally  taken 
in  Byzantine  history  Ave  think  Gibbon  must 
be  held  partly  accountable.  A  desire  to 
terminate  his  great  historical  epic  Avith  a 
striking  situation  led  him  to  prolong  his 
Avork  till  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constan- 
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tinople,  and  consequently  to  compress  the 
whole  inter\'al  between  lleraclius  and  Alexius 
Y.  into  one  chapter.  As  he  himself  says, 
'  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  peru- 
sal of  some  hours,  600  years  have  rolled 
away.'  But  the  result  is,  that  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  mere  string  of  Court  anec- 
dotes, leaving  unattempted  the  task  of  in- 
vestigating the  true  causes  of  the  events 
which  he  briefly  records.  In  the  period 
thus  cursorily  treated  of  by  Gibbon,  Finlay 
discovers  three  main  epochs.  In  the  first 
(a.d.  71C-867)  the  stalwart  forms  of  the 
great  iconoclast  emperors  stalk  across  the 
scene.  They  reinvigorate  the  armies,  they 
replenish  the  exchequer,  they  control  the 
Church.  Leo  III.  is  the  hero  of  this  period 
whom  Finlay  and  his  German  competitor, 
Schlosscr,  have  rediscovered  for  posterity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
period  (a.d.  867-1057)  Basil,  the  tall  and 
handsome  Slavonian  groom,  chamberlain, 
colleague,  and  assassin  of  the  drunken  de- 
bauchee, Michael  III.,  founds  a  dynasty 
which  endures  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
from  the  days  of  our  Alfred  to  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  This  period  wit- 
nesses the  final  and  fatal  breach  between  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Orthodox  Churches.  The  uphill  toil  of 
their  predecessors  enables  the  monarchs  of 
the  Basilian  line  to  walk  along  a  level  pla- 
teau of  power,  not  Avithout  glory.  Their 
disinterred  hero  is  Basil  II.,  the  slayer  of  the 
Bulgarians  (Bulgaroktonos).  '  Basil's  indom- 
itable courage,  terrific  cruelty,  indifference 
to  art  and  literature,  and  religious  super- 
stition all  combine  to  render  him  a  true 
type  of  this  empire  and  age.'  The  frontis- 
piece to  the  Jirst  edition  of  Finlay's  second 
volume  is  copied  from  a  psalter  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  represents  this  Basil  Bulgarok- 
tonos receiving  a  blessing  from  Heaven  and 
homage  from  men.  He  stands  erect,  clad 
in  the  coat  of  mail  under  which,  as  histori- 
ans tell  us,  he  wore  ever  the  sackcloth  gar- 
ment of  a  monk.  Christ  looks  down  upon 
him  from  above,  one  angel  touches  his 
crown,  another  the  top  of  his  spear,  beneath 
his  feet  crawl  eight  men,  the  representatives 
of  as  many  subdued  nationalities,  with  various 
degrees  of  abjectness  depicted  on  their 
countenances,  and  with  skinny  hands  out- 
stretched for  mercy.  On  each  side  of  the 
emperor  runs  the  legend,  written  j)erpendic- 
ularly,  BafJt/leioc,  Iv  XpiffrQ  Triffruc;,  (iaffi- 
Aev(,'  'Foif.iaMV  6  veog,  '  Basil  the  Younger, 
the  believer  in  Christ,  King  of  the  Romans.' 

The  third  period   reaches  from   1057  to 
]  204,  and  is  occupied  with  the  long  decline 


of  the  empire  under  the  feeble  and  foolish 
rule  of  the  Comneni.  In  the  two  somewhat 
flaccid  sentences  with  which  (xibbon  pref- 
aces the  history  of  their  dynasty  he  says 
that  '  they  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of 
the  sinking  empire.'  But  Finlay  argues, 
and  seems  to  prove,  that  but  for  the  disas- 
trous changes  which  the  Comneni,  follow- 
ing, it  is  true,  the  example  of  some  of  the 
later  monarchs  of  the  Basilian  dynasty,  in- 
troduced into  the  administration  of  the 
State,  the  empire  need  not  have  sunk. 
These  changes  caused  the  Armenian  bul- 
warks of  the  empire  to  be  overthrown,  and 
laid  the  then  flourishing  regions  of  Asia 
Minor  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  Seljouk 
Turks.  Against  the  Seljouks,  Alexius  (!om- 
nenus,  thirty  years  after  our  own  battle  of 
Hastings,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Pope  and  of  Latin  Christianity.  They 
came,  that  motley  host  of  crusaders,  full  of 
virtues  and  of  vices,  of  ignorant  prejudices 
and  of  noble  enthusiasms,  which  Avere  all 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Byzantine  statecraft, 
and  all  fatal  to  it  alike  by  the  good  and  the 
evil  that  was  in  them.  Trae,  they  beat 
back  the  Seljouk  Turks  ;  true,  they  estab- 
lished a  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
a  barrier  of  a  certain  kind  against  the  as- 
saults of  Mohammedanism  ;  but  the  real 
barrier  of  Europe  against  Asia,  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  Crasaders  destroyed,  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  could  not  help  destroying. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  compare 
the  effect  produced  by  a  novelist  and  by  a 
painstaking  historian  like  Finlay,  when  they 
are  engaged  on  the  same  material.  Our 
author's  portrait  of  Alexius  Comnenus  is 
carefully  drawn,  and  is  no  doubt  correct  in 
every  feature  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wily 
old  Byzantine  monarch  does  not  live  in  these 
pages.  Now  turn  to  '  Count  Robert  of 
Paris, '  confessedly  one  of  the  poorest  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  written  when  the  fa- 
tal cloud  of  paralysis  was  hovering  over  that 
wonderful  brain,  a  novel  full  of  inaccura- 
cies, inconsistencies,  must  we  even  say 
puerilities  ?  And  yet  the  picture  of  Anna 
Comnena,  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  reading 
her  story  of  the  siege  of  Laodicea  in  the 
bower  of  the  Muses  to  her  courtly  old  father, 
her  pompous  mother,  her  bored  but  hand- 
some husband,  the  crafty  Greek  secutor,  and 
the  simple-hearted  Yarangian  guardsman,  is 
one  which  fixes  itself  for  ever  in  the  mem- 
ory ;  while  Finlay's  Alexius  fades  like  an 
ill-developed  photograph. 

After  about  a  century  of  strained  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  emperors  of  the 
East  and  the  successive  hordes  of  Latin  cru- 
saders,   came,    a.d.    1204,   the    catastrophe 
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and  the  scandal  of  tlie  Fourth  Crusade. 
Then  did  astonished  Europe  see  the  hosts 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  delivery  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
assaulting,  pillaging,  burning  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  and  thereupon  quietly 
sitting  down  to  divide  the  Roman  Empire, 
'  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,'  three-eighths 
to  the  money-lenders  of  Venice,  three- 
eighths  to  the  rabble  of  Frank  marquises 
and  barons  who  led  the  crusading  army,  and 
one  miserable  quarter  to  the  Latin  Emperor 
of  '  Romania  ' — to  the  count  who,  coming 
from  the  fogs  and  marshes  of  Flanders, 
donned  the  purple  buskins  of  the  Ca3sars 
and  planted  his  unstable  throne  by  the  banks 
of  the  swift-flowing  Bosporus. 

AVe  must  confess  that  whenever  we  read 
the  strange  story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  our 
sympathies,  revolting  from  the  control  of 
our  judgment,  will  persist  in  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  side  of  the  invaders.  They 
seem  more  like  schoolboys  robbing  an  or- 
chard than  like  grave  statesmen  and  fierce 
warriors  overturning  an  empire.  The  school- 
master. Pope  Innocent  III.,  growls  and 
threatens  when  he  hears  of  their  attacking 
Dalmatian  Zara  instead  of  taking  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Holy  Land.  But  what  matters 
it  ?  They  are  out  of  the  schoolmaster's 
reach,  and  very  short  of  pocket-money,  and 
so  they  repeat  the  offence,  with  infinite  ag- 
gravations, in  the  siege  and  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople. And  their  impudence  is  crowned 
with  success.  The  Pope  withdraws  the  ex- 
communication which  he  had  hurled  against 
the  besiegers  of  Zara  when  he  finds  them 
masters  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  troop  of 
20,000  men  wins  imperishable  renown  by 
the  capture  of  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
the  world,  with  a  population  of  500,000. 

Yet,  though  the  brisk  audacity  of  the 
crusaders,  the  heroism  of  blind  old  Dandolo 
— one  of  the  grandest  figures  of  the  Middle 
Ages —  the  piety  of  the  Flemish  emperor 
Baldwin,  and  the  martial  virtues  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  contrasted  with  the 
effete,  emasculated  character  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchs  and  people,  Avin  our  sympa- 
thies almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  ought 
not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  a 
great  blunder  as  Avell  as  a  great  crime.  It 
was  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  causation 
which  brought  the  Ottoman  across  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  as  great  a  perplexity  to  us  in 
his  weakness  as  he  was  a  terror  to  our  ances- 
tors in  his  strength.  In  all  probability,  if 
Dandolo' s  ships  had  been  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  (jrolden  Horn,  if  Baldwin  of 
Flanders   and  Boniface   of  Montferrat  had 


perished  before  the  gate  of  BlacherucC,  Ave 
should  not  at  this  moment  be  tormented 
with  the  perplexities  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. 

AVhatever  be  the  results  of  the  Congress 
at  Berlin,  it  can  hardly  lead  to  such  fantas- 
tic folly  as  was  wrought  by  the  pious  adven- 
turers of  Western  Europe  Avhen  they  sat 
dov/n  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Caesars. 
There  was  a  King  of  Thessalonica  in  the 
north  and  a  Prince  of  Achaia  in  the  south, 
a  Duke  of  the  Archipelago,  a  Count  of 
Ccphalonia,  and  a  Duke  of  Athens,  all  do- 
ing homage  to  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Ro- 
mania ;  and  scattered  about  all  over  the 
coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  like 
pepper  from  a  pepper-castor,  Avere  the 
towns,  islands,  and  harbours  Avhich  made  up 
the  '  one  quarter  and  one  half  of  a  quarter 
of  the  Roman  Empire  '  allotted  to  the  Re- 
public of  Venice.  At  a  little  later  period 
the  Genoese  and  the  Catalans  appeared  upon 
the  scene  to  claim  their  share  of  the  plun- 
der. In  short,  what  the  Ncav  World  Avas  to 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  old  Hellenic  Avorld  was  to  the  crusading 
buccaneers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  story  of  these  feudal  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Latins,  and  of  the  equally 
short-lived  petty  sovereignties  or  despotats 
of  the  Greeks  Avhich  existed  side  by  side 
Avith  them  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  is  told  Avith  sufficient  minuteness 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Finlay's  history.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  record  of  states  so  es- 
sentially fragile  and  unenduring  will  ever 
possess  much  interest  except  for  the  col- 
lectors of  historical  hric-d-hrac.  They  may- 
yet,  hoAvever,  furnish  the  novelist  or  the 
painter  Avith  a  motive,  in  some  combination 
of  mediaeval  colour  and  costume  Avhich  has 
not  yet  been  worn  threadbare  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  to  the  influence  unconsciously 
exerted  on  his  mind  by  these  chevaleresque 
lords  of  the  shrines  of  classical  antiquity  Ave 
are  indebted  for  the  Dukes  of  Athens  and 
Princes  of  Tyre  Avho  figure  so  strangely  in 
the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 

But  their  Avork,  as  Ave  have  said,  Avas 
essentially  selfish  and  unenduring.  Into  the 
stately  old-Avorld  empire,  into  the  impassible 
and  changeless  East,  they  brought,  it  is 
true,  even  as  English  engineers  and  French 
canal-makers  are  noAV  bringing,  the  spirit  of 
change,  of  audacity,  and  of  adventure  ;  but 
there  the  parallel  ceases.  The  Frank  noAv 
brings  with  him  into  the  countries  of  the 
Levant  at  least  a  theoretical  respect  for  law  : 
he  woidd  admit,  at  least  in  theory,  that  gov- 
ernment exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed. 
The  crusading  adventurer  had  no  such  prin- 
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ciples  as  these  among  the  postulates  of  his 
political  philosophy.  Loyal  he  iiiitjht  be  to 
a  person,  but  law  he  despised.  Generous 
and  humane  to  the  weak  he  mit^ht  be, 
though  not  always  conspicuous  for  these  vir- 
tues ;  but  he  was  lirnily  convinced  that  be- 
tween the  knight  and  the  mechanic  there 
vawned  a  chasm  w'hich  neither  expediency 
nor  dutv  could  ever  bridge  across.  Thus 
even  the  Byzantine  Empire,  effete,  over- 
taxed, misgoverned  as  it  was,  had  in  it  a 
certain  element  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  people,  a  degree  of  willingness  to  recog- 
nise all  classes  as  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  which  was  utterly  wanting  in  the  feudal 
governments  sets  up  by  the  Villehardouins 
and  the  De  la  Roches,  the  Acciaiuoli  and 
the  Crispi,  in  the  old  Dorian  and  Ionian 
cities  of  Hellas. 

Add  to  feudal  pride  the  bitterness  of 
Christian  hate,  and  you  will  have  reason 
enough  why  the  crusading  kingdoms  should 
not  endure.  Was  it  possible  for  the  Catho- 
lic baron  to  treat  his  Orthodox  serf  with 
anything  else  but  insolence  and  scorn  when 
that  serf  omitted  the  '  lilioque  '  from  the 
Creed  of  Nica?a  ?  Was  it  possible  for  the 
Greek  peasant  not  to  chafe  under  the  yoke 
of  his  Latin  master  when  that  master  re- 
ceived unleavened  bread  at  the  altar  from  the 
hands  of  a  priest  with  shaven  chin  ?  After 
the  capture  of  Thessalonica,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop Eustathius  (the  great  Homeric  com- 
mentator) was  engaged  with  his  clergy  in 
celebrating  divine  service  with  that  nasal  in- 
tonation which  other  portions  and  later  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  also  supposed 
to  be  symptomatic  of  lioliness,  the  Norman 
soldiers  from  Sicily  mimicked  the  sacred 
office  with  a  chorus  which  sounded  like  the 
whinings  of  a  pack  of  beaten  dogs.  Nine- 
teen years  later,  the  pious  soldiers  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  violated  the  nuns  in  the  con- 
vents of  Constantinople,  and  shrieked  with 
delight  when  one  of  the  prostitutes  who  fol- 
lowed the  army  seated  herself  upon  the 
patriarch's  throne  in  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, and  then  danced  her  immodest  dances 
and  sang  her  filthy  songs  before  the  high 
altar  of  that  stately  temple.  AVhen  such 
was  the  religious  estrangement  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  principalities  founded  by  the  Crusaders 
in  Greece  would  endure.  Li  fact  they  only 
ground  somewhat  smaller  the  crushed  and 
melancholy  fragments  of  the  Greek  nation, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  long-delayed 
advent  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror. 

The  story  of  the  last  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mohammed  IL,  which  terminated 
in  its  capture  on  May  29,  1453,  is  told  with 
some  animation  by  Finlay,  but  will  hardly 
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supersede  Gibbon's  spirited  narrative  of  the 
same  event.  The  main  outlines,  Avith  which 
every  historical  student  is  familiar,  are  the 
same  in  both.  The  young  Sultan  atAdrian- 
ople  working  night  and  day  at  his  plans  for 
the  siege,  the  last  Paheologus  with  equal 
courage  preparing  himself  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  stately  ruin  which  still  called  itself 
the  lloman  Empire,  the  skill  and  valour  of 
the  Genoese  Marshal,  Giustiniani  (whose 
military  reputation  Finlay  defends  against 
the  calumnies  of  the  Greek  historians),  tlie 
transport  of  the  Ottoman  ships  overland 
from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  assault  at  early  dawn,  at  noon  Moham- 
med riding  through  the  streets  of  the  con- 
quered city,  humming  a  distich  from  Fir- 
dousi  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness, 
the  corpse  of  Constantine  discovered  under 
heaps  of  slain  close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Ro- 
manos,  the  Mohammedan  preacher  standing 
in  the  pulpit  under  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  announcing  that  thenceforward  that  glo- 
rious Christian  temple  was  set  apart  as  a 
mosque  for  the  worship  of  all  true  believers 
in  Allah  and  the  Prophet — these  are  some 
of  the  chief  scenes  in  the  central  tragedy  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  They  might  have 
been  repeated  in  our  own. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Finlay 's  liistory, 
'  Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Dom- 
ination,' is  the  shortest,  and  for  a  student 
of  modern  politics  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble, in  the  Avhole  series.  Having  got  the 
two  great  factors  in  the  problem,  the 
Greek  and  the  Turk,  face  to  face  with  one  an- 
other, he  sets  to  work  to  examine  the  polit-  ' 
ical  and  social  institutions  which  made 
each  what  he  was,  and  which  caused  the 
former  to  remain  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half  the  hopeless  bondsman  of  the  latter. 
In  his  sketch  of  Ottoman  institutions,  Finlay 
shows  himself  the  anxiously  fair,  the  almost 
favourable  critic  of  the  race  against  which  he 
fought  in  his  I'hilhellenic  youth.  The  reader 
can  partly  share  his  feelings.  Wearied 
with  the  endless  tale  of  pompous  Byzantine 
inefficiency,  he  turns  with  interest  to  the 
story  of  that  young  and  vigorous  dynasty, 
sons  of  Ertoghrul,  '  the  right-hearted  man, ' 
who,  from  being  leaders  of  a  petty  horde  of 
nomads,  raised  themselves  to  a  position  of 
overmastering  strength  in  the  three  conti- 
nents of  the  Old  World.  And  truly,  in 
personal  fitness  for  rule,  no  succession  of 
monarchs  except  our  own  IMantagenets  have 
been  found  to  compare  Avith  the  first  ten 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Othman.  Frat- 
ricide and  sensuality  might  stain  the  char- 
acter of  many  of  them,  but,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bajazet  II. ,  from  Othman  to 
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Soleyman  '  there  was  not  one  feeble  person 
among  their  tribes. '  No  doubt  also  Finlay 
is  right  in  asserting  that  in  these  earlier  and 
better  days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  their  fis- 
cal administration  was  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  their  Byzantine  predecessors,  and 
that  their  religious  tolerance,  if  mingled 
with  something  of  contempt,  was  better 
than  the  frantic  and  despicable  bigotry  of 
the  Comneni  and  Palseologi.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  he  has  not  called  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  obvious  but  all-important, 
that  their  family  system  rested  on  two 
bases,  polygamy  and  slavery,  the  former  of 
Avhich  was  new  to  Europe,  and  the  latter, 
though  long  prevailing  there,  had  virtually 
become  obsolete.  It  was  because  the  Turk- 
ish polity  reposed  ultimately  on  these  two 
institutions  that  it  could  not  be  harmonised 
with  the  increasing  civilisation  of  Western 
iEurope,  and  was  itself,  notwithstanding  its 
brilliant  successes,  doomed  to  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. When  the  clouds  raised  by  pres- 
ent controversies  shall  have  rolled  away, 
and  when  Lepanto,  Navarino,  Plevna,  shall 
have  become  wellnigh  forgotten  names,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  wars  which  they  signal- 
ised were  all  parts  of  one  great  struggle, 
which  no  statesmanship  could  have  averted, 
which  perhaps  no  statesmanship  could  have 
greatly  modified,  between  those  domestic 
institutions  which  are  the  ultimate  cell-struc- 
ture of  Aryan  civilisation  and  those  which 
the  Turanian  has  inherited  from  his  fathers 
or  has  learned  from  his  Semitic  teachers. 

The  period  from  1453  to  1821  is  un- 
doub);edly  the  saddest  and  the  most  dispirit- 
ing in  the  whole  history  of  Greek  servi- 
tude. But  when  we  look  at  it  in  reference 
to  this  contest  between  two  opposing  forms 
of  social  polity,  Ave  shall  understand  how 
this  might  be  Avithout  any  persistent  inten- 
tion of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
master  towards  his  subjects. .  Eastern  trav- 
ellers  have  long  been  telling  us  that  the 
Ottoman  had  finer  moral  qualities  than  the 
races  over  whom  he  has  been  lording  it  for 
for  the  last  four  centuries.  Granted,  with 
reservations  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
set  forth.  Granted  also  that  this  moral  su- 
periority did  not  proceed  entirely,  as  it  cer- 
tainly did  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  the  Ot- 
toman was  lord  and  so  could  show  hmiself 
Ijordiy.  But  for  one  race  to  lead  others,  for 
<xie  race  to  mould  others  into  a  permanently 
enduring  dominion,  it  must  be  superior  not 
only  in  character  but  in  institutions.  Here- 
in lies  the  great  difference  between  the  Ot- 
toman and  his  Roman  forerunner,  of  whom 
in  many  respects  he  so  continually  reminds 
us.  Strong,  warlike,  disciplined,  loyal, 
despisers  of  trade,  rapacious  but  free-hand- 


ed, unjust  but  not  untruthful,  were  both  the 
people  of  Quirinus  and  the  people  of  0th- 
man.  But  while  the  former  bore  on  their 
banners  the  name  and  cherished  in  their  in- 
most hearts  the  thought  of  '  Senatus  popu- 
lusque  Romanus,'  the  latter  conceived  of 
the  state  as  of  a  magnified  imperial  house- 
hold, and  that  household  the  gorgeous  tem- 
ple of  luxurious  sensuality,  the  vast  un- 
homelike  home,  the  Seraglio. 

A  small  conquering  race,  moreover,  that 
persists  in  prolonging  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration those  outward  and  visible  signs  of  su- 
periority which  make  the  keen  delight  of  its 
early  days  of  conquest,  is  almost  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  fall  a  Aictim  to  the  long  arrears  of 
hate  in  the  bosoms  of  its  vassals.  So  it  has 
been  with  the  Turk  and  his  Rayah.  The 
Turk  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  cruel  ; 
but  he  has  been  always  proud,  and  it  seems 
as  if  subject  races  had  a  longer  memory  for 
humiliation  than  even  for  bloodshed.  The 
Rayah  was  forbidden  to  ride  on  horseback, 
to  wear  spurs,  to  carry  arms.  He  was  or- 
dered to  wear  a  particular  costume  by  which 
his  servile  condition  might  be  at  once  rec- 
ognised. One  writer*  says  that  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  Rayah  who  had 
worn  slippers  of  a  forbidden  colour,  and  so 
usurped  the  privileges  of  a  true  believer,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  for  his  dead  body  to 
be  trampled  upon  for  three  days  in  the  pub- 
lic street.  At  first  the  Greek  acquiesced 
almost  with  contentment  in  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman,  who  interfered  less  with  his  busi- 
ness and  his  religion  than  the  Latin  baron 
had  done.  But  gradually,  during  the  three 
centuries  which  we  are  now  looking  back 
upon,  there  grew  up  in  his  breast  a  feeling 
towards  his  oppressor  like  that  which  the  ro- 
turier  of  France  entertained  towards  the  no- 
blesse of  the  sword  and  of  the  robe,  like 
that  which  in  the  days  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency the  Irish  Catholic  entertained  towards 
the  Orangeman  ;  and,  just  as  in  those  two 
cases,  it  was  after  some  of  the  Avorst  features 
of  misgovernment  had  been  remoA^ed,  after 
some  disposition  had  been  shown  to  make 
the  yoke  a  little  less  grievous,  that  the  fury 
of  the  oppressed  reached  its  greatest 
height. 

It  was  a  galling  thing,  doubtless,  for  the 
Greek  and  for  his  brother  Rayahs  under  the 
Turkish  dominion  to  have  to  pay  the 
haratch  or  poll-tax  from  which  his  Moslem 
felloAv-subject  Avas  exempt,  but  this  was  a 
cheap  equivalent  for  the  burden  of  military 
service.  The  amount  of  the  tax  was  not 
exorbitant,  varying  as  it  did  from  five  shil- 
lings to  fifteen  shillings  a  head  ;  but  it  Avas 


*  Thornton,  '  State  of  Turkey,'  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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annoying  for  the  Rayah,  marked  out  as  he 
was  by  liis  special  costume,  to  be  constantly 
stopped  in  the  street  by  an  insolent  tax- 
gatherer,  and  ordered  to  produce  his  ticket 
which  showed  that  he  was  huratch-iree  for 
the  year.  It  was  vexatious  for  the  Rayah 
to  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  duty  on  the 
export  and  import  of  all  his  merchandise, 
while  the  true  believer  was  charged  only 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  even  the  lar- 
ger sum  was  light  in  comparison  with  the 
duties  charged  in  most  European  States  ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  generally 
contrived  to  influence  business  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  five  per  cent.  Rayah  rather  than 
of  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Mussul- 
man. There  was,  therefore,  little  that  was 
burdensome,  though  much  that  was  invidi- 
ous, even  here. 

But  by  far  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup 
of  servitude  for  the  Greek  Rayah  must  have 
been  the  tribute  of  children.  As  every 
fourth  year  came  round  to  the  villagers  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece,  a  ship  with  the  Sul- 
tan's flag  flying  at  the  mast-head  would  be 
seen  in  the  offing,  and  when  she  anchored 
a  boat  would  put  off  bearing  a  Turkish  offi- 
cer. On  landing  he  would  order  all  the  lit- 
tle fellows  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten  to 
be  mustered  before  liim  by  the  protogeros, 
or  head  man  of  the  village,  in  presence  of 
the  priest.  Of  these  he  would  take  one- 
fifth,  choosing,  of  course,  the  strongest,  the 
healthiest,  the  brightest.  The  little  Theo- 
doras, or  Gregorios,  carried  off  in  the  Sul- 
tan's ship  to  Constantinople,  after  some 
months  of  miserable  yearning  for  his  home, 
his  parents,  his  sisters,  would  in  great  meas- 
ure forget  his  country  and  his  father's 
house.  He  would  unlearn  his  name  for  the 
Ali  or  Achmet  by  which  his  captors  called 
him,  and  change  his  childish  prayers  to  the 
Panaghia  for  the  repetition  of  sentences 
from  the  Koran,  and  for  a  perpetual  '  Lo 
EUah  il  Allah  !  Mohammed  resul  Ellah. ' 
The  strong  and  sturdy  lout  was  made  a  gar- 
dener or  a  sentinel  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Seraglio  ;  the  handsome  lad,  whose  fea- 
tures still  recalled  some  likeness  to  the 
Apollo  of  his  dim  progenitors,  served  as  a 
page  in  the  palace  of  his  Mongolian  lord. 
The  quick-witted  boy  was  trained  under 
able  teachers  to  take  a  place  in  the  great 
bureaucracy  of  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  while 
the  larger  number  of  tribute  children  passed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  adolescence,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Turkish  infantry  or  cavalry,  the  far-famed 
janissaries  and  sipahls.  Many  of  these  in- 
volimtary  apostates  rose  high  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  Sultan  ;  and  thus  it  may  often 
have  happened  that  when  the  little  captive 


next  visited  his  half-forgotten  home  it  was 
as  a  stern,  black-bearded  Mussulman  pasha 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  or 
rowed  in  his  galley  by  a  hundred  miserable 
Christian  slaves,  and  bearing  the  warrant  of 
the  hiinkiar,  the  imperial  manslayer,  for 
the  ruin  of  his  kindred  and  the  devastation 
of  his  country. 

AYe  scarcely  understand  Finlay's  frame 
of  mind  towards  this  terrible  scheme  of  in- 
fant conscription,  by  which  the  Christian 
populations  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte 
were  made  to  contribute  the  living  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  themselves  in  perpetual 
subjection.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  '  in 
no  case  did  injustice  so  directly  confer 
strength  and  dominion,  and  in  none  did  it 
ever  more  evidently  produce  decline  and 
ruin. '  *  But  he  appears  to  be  so  fascinated 
by  the  cleverness  which  secured  to  the  Sul- 
tan a  body  of  soldiers  devoted  to  his  orders 
and  absolutely  independent  of  the  ties  of 
country  and  kindred,  that  he  forgets  his 
censure,  and  seems  to  have  no  words  left 
but  of  praise  and  admiration.  Yet  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  tribute  of  Rayah  chil- 
dren was  by  no  means  simply  a  piece  of 
statecraft,  however  ingenious.  It  was 
partly  devised  in  order  to  minister  to  the 
vices  of  sultans  and  grand  viziers,  vices  con- 
demned quite  as  sternly  by  the  Koran  as  by 
the  Pentateuch.  And,  considered  as  a 
piece  of  statesmanship,  an  institution  which 
systematically  presented  the  ruler  in  so  odi- 
ous an  aspect  to  the  ruled  was  surely  bad 
from  the  beginning.  How  would  the  Xor- 
man  ever  have  led  the  Saxon,  or  moulded 
him  into  one  mighty  commonwealth  with 
himself,  if  he  had  persisted,  century  after 
century,  in  making  the  agony  of  the  be- 
reaved English  parent  the  corner-stone  of 
his  polity  ? 

The  tribute  of  Christian  children  ceased 
to  be  exacted  about  1676.  The  reasons  for 
its  cessation  were  various.  The  janissaries,, 
now  a  proud  and  powerful  body,  began  to 
insist  upon  the  right  of  transmitting  their 
privileges  to  their  own  children.  The  Ot- 
toman cultivators  of  the  soil  had  so  far  in- 
creased in  numbers,  that  they  could  supply 
recruits  to  the  army  on  a  scale  which  would 
have  been  impossible  while  they  were  still 
a  thinly  scattered  and  alien  horde.  Above 
all,  the  tribute  itself,  and  the  depopulation 
caused  by  the  flight  of  parents  with  their 
children  in  order  to  escape  its  exactions, 
had  so  drained  the  country  that  the  feudal 
Ottoman  landowner  could  no  longer  get 
Rayahs  sufficient  to  till  his  estates.  The 
tribute  had    been  exacted  without  mercy, 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  41. 
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and  was  now  discontinued  without  remorse. 
Our  author,  who  is  ahnost  ready  to  praise 
the  statesmanship  of  the  exactors  of  this 
dreadful  tribute,  has  no  Avords  of  scorn  too 
strong  for  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  it. 
'  Had  the  Greeks  resisted  the  payment  with 
any  degree  of  national  vigour,  they  might 
have  saved  their  national  honour  from  a 
stain  which  will  remain  as  indelible  as  the 
glories  of  ancient  Greece  are  enduring. 
Extermination  ought  to  have  been 
preferable  to  the  dishonour  of  breeding  re- 
cruits to  extend  the  sway  of  Mohammedan- 
ism .  .  .  '  and  much  more  in  the  same 
strain. 

An  advocate  of  the  Hellenic  race   might 
reply  that  they  were  not  the  only  people 
who  submitted  to  this  cruel  brand  of  degra- 
dation as  to  an  inevitable  evil.   It  was  exacted 
from  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Otto- 
mans, and  consequently  the  hardier  races  of 
Northern  Turkey,   the  Slav,   the  Rouman, 
even,  we  suppose,  the  proud  and  fiery  Mag- 
yar during  his  time  of  submission  to  the 
Porte,  had  to  bear  their  own  share  of  this 
humiliation.     We  think  Finlay's  own  pages 
supply  the  answer  to  the  question,  why  the 
Greeks  did  not  sooner  venture  on  armed  re- 
sistance   to    the    terrible    Ottoman,        All 
round  the  political  horizon  there  was  not 
one  speck  of  blue  sky  visible  for  the  un- 
happy Hellenes.     Latin  Christianity,  which 
should  have  had  pity  at  least,  if  she  could 
not  spare  assistance  for  her  hapless   sister 
church,    was   as  hard  and  bitter   as    ever. 
She  could  not  forget  the  miserable  controver- 
sies about  the  '  filioque  '  and  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  primacy  of  Peter.     But,  it 
may  be  said,   a  truly  noble  people  would 
not  have  counted  the  cost,  would  not  have 
been  disheartened  by  the  utter  absence  of 
.allies.     The  men  of  Marathon,  the  .men  of 
Morgarten,  Hofer  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Palafox 
:at  Saragossa,  knew  that  they  were  utterly 
'Outnumbered  ;  they  had  not  an  ally  in  the 
wide  world  to  look  to,  and  yet  they  fought 
for  freedom.      It  is  true,  but  perhaps  on  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  world  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that    these  appar- 
ently hopeless  battles  for  freedom  have  gen- 
■  erally  been  fought  by  nations  in  the  pri- 
mary state  of  societ)^,  before  civilisation  and 
commerce  have  extended  their  range  of  vis- 
ion, and  shown  them  what  was  the  relative 
magnitude  of  their  own  resources  and  the 
resources  of  the  enemy.     The  Greek  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was,  we  fully  admit,  in  all 
moral  attributes,  greatly  the  inferior  of  the 
simple-hearted  Spartan  Avho  fell   at   Ther- 
mopylae in  obedience  to   the   laws  of   his 
country  ;    but  intellectually  his  knowledc'e 
•of  the  world  beyond  Parnassus  and  Malea 


was  far  wider  and  more  accurate.  Per- 
haps that  knowledge  enervated  and  de- 
pressed him  ;  but  it  was  his,  and  he  could 
not  dispossess  himself  of  it. 

There  is  certainly  one  not  able  instance  of  a 
nation  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, 
educated,   wealthy,   and    highly  organised, 
commencing  a  struggle  for  liberty  against  a 
hopelessly  superior  foe.     We  refer  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews  against  Rome.     But  there 
religion  was  involved,   and    even  down  to 
the  last  day  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  many 
Israelites  reckoned  confidently  on  supernat- 
ural assistance.      Now,  in  the  Greek  servi- 
tude, strangely  enough,  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion was  for  centuries  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor,  alien  though  he  was  in  race  and 
in  creed.     Here  again,  the  deep  antagonism 
between  Catholic  and  Orthodox  reveals  it- 
self as  the  key  to  the  strange  cipher  of  the 
politics  of  the  East.     Much  as  we  all  know 
that   the  two  Churches  hate  one  another, 
we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find 
that  so  late  as  1798  Anthemius,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  printed  a  book  at  Con- 
stantinople in  which  he  '  congratulated  the 
Greeks  on  having  escaped  the  artifices  of 
the  devil  Avho  had    enticed  the  Catholics, 
the    Lutherans,    the    Calvinists,   and    other 
sects  into  the  path  of  perdition,  and  told 
them  that  the  particular  favour  of  Heaven 
had  raised  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  pro- 
tect the  Greeks  against  heresy,  to  be  a  bar- 
rier against  the  political  power  of  the  West- 
ern nations,  and  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
Orthodox  Church. '     Of  all  the  strange  uses 
which  statesmanship  has  discovered  for  the 
trenchant  blade  of  the  house  of  Othman, 
this  one  of  protecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Sin- 
gle Procession  and  the  practice  of  celebrat- 
ing mass  with  leavened  bread  from  the  at- 
tacks of  rival  churches,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious. 

The  coalition  between  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Ottoman  State  Avas,  however,  a 
very  real  fact,  and,  though  thoroughly 
discreditable  to  both  parties,  it  has  proved 
till  the  present  time  a  very  successful  piece 
of  statecraft.  The  last  Pala^ologi,  in  their 
desperate  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from  ^;  est- 
ern  Europe  against  the  Turk,  had  sold 
themselves  body  and  soul  to  the  Papal 
court.  The  aid  obtained  was  of  the  most 
shadowy  description,  the  alienation  pro- 
duced among  their  subjects  was  but  too  ob- 
vious. As  soon  as  the  sack  of  Constantino- 
ple was 'over,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Mussulman  conqueror  was  to  replace  an  Or- 
thodox patriarch  on  the  episcopal  throne. 
While  nominally  conceding  the  right  of 
election  of  this  dignitary  to  an  assembly  of 
Greek  bishops,    the  Sultan  has  practically 
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retained  as  much  voice  in  his  appointment 
as  our  own  Sovereign  has  in  filling  up  a  va- 
cant English  bishopric  ;  and  as  he  has  al- 
ways possessed  the  undisputed  power  of 
condemning  every  Greek  ecclesiastic,  how- 
ever high  his  rank  or  howev'er  low,  to  exile 
or  death,  the  Orthodox  Church  has  practi- 
cally been  in  far  more  complete  subjection  to 
the  Padischah  than  the  Anglican  to  the  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.  Simony  has  been  al- 
most the  rule  in  a  church  thus  strangely 
governed.  The  patriarchs  have  paid  enor- 
mous sums  to  the  Sultan  for  their  nomina- 
tion to  office,  and  liave  recouped  themselves 
by  selling  the  subordinate  bishoprics  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  bishop  again  sells  the 
cure  of  parishes  to  the  subordinate  priests, 
who  reimburse  themselves  by  fleecing  their 
flocks,  as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  show 
from  Mr.  Evans'  '  Rambles  in  Bosnia.' 

The  picture  drawn  in  these  p;iges  of  the 
condition  of  the  Greeks  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  is  indeed  a  most 
deplorable  one.  The  haratch  and  the  tri- 
bute of  children  paid  to  their  Ottoman  mas- 
ters, the  extortion  practised  upon  them  by 
their  spiritual  superiors,  "n-ere  not  the  sole 
causes  of  their  impoverishment.  All  over 
the  waters  of  the  Levant  hovered  tlie  black 
sail  of  the  pirate.  lie  was  of  any  nationality 
and  of  every  religion.  Moor,  Venetian,  Cat- 
alan, Algerian,  Dalmatian,  all  plied  the  ac- 
cursed trade  and  stole  not  only  gold,  and  gar- 
ments, and  jewels,  but  bodies  of  men.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  slave  market  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  had  given  a 
motive  and  an  extension  to  piracy  such  as  it 
had  not  had  since  the  days  of  Pompey.  And 
the  monster  devoured  slaves  as  well  as  sold 
them.  In  the  whole  long  catalogue  of  hu- 
man suffering  there  are  perhaps  no  blacker 
pages  than  those  which  record  the  miseries 
of  the  galley-slave,  toiling  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  wretchedness,  with  the  crack  of 
the  master's  whip  for  ever  in  his  ears. 

To  the  devastations  of  these  sea-rovers, 
most  of  them  Italians  or  Spaniards,  Finlay 
attributes  the  peculiarly  desolate  aspect  of 
many  of  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  at 
the  present  day.  The  ravaged  soil  was  left 
uncultivated,  the  ruined  wine-vats  and  olive- 
presses  were  not  restored,  the  dwindling 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  was  converted  into 
a  few  portable  commodities,  so  that  when 
the  Maltese  or  Florentine  corsair  hove  in 
sight  the  inhabitants  might  as  speedily  as 
possible  betake  themselves  with  their  pos- 
sessions to  the  mountains.  Greece  had 
strangely  reverted  to  that  Homeric  state  of 
society  described  by  Thucydides,  in  which 
'  all  the  dwellers  by  the  shore,  rich  as  well 


as  poor,  betook  themselves  to  piracy,  and 
fell  upon  the  unwalled  towns  and  villages, 
from  the  robbery  of  which  they  derived  the 
greater  part  of  their  livelihood.  Thus  did 
the  occupation  of  a  pirate  bring  with  it  no 
shame,  as  is  sliown  by  tlie  constantly  recur- 
ring question  of  characters  in  the  early 
poems,  "  Are  you  a  pirate  ?"  '  But  the 
freebooting  habits,  which  were  compara- 
tively harmless  to  the  rude  and  early  civilisa- 
tion of  Hellas,  fell  wiih  crushing  weight  on 
the  impoverished  and  effete  society  of 
Greece  in  tlie  seventeenth  century.       , 

Venice  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  ruin  and  humiliation  of  the  Greek  name. 
Let  it  therefore  be  recorded  to  her  credit 
that  the  first  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the 
long  oppressed  people  came  from  the  Rial- 
to.  The  Republic,  which  ceased  after  the 
League  of  Cambray  to  play  a  great  part  in 
Italian  affairs,  continued  for  two  hundred 
years  to  be  the  protagonist  of  Europe  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Ottoman.  She  had  to 
withdraw,  it  is  true,  from  Cyprus  and  from 
Crete,  but  a  century  elapsed  between  these 
two  losses  ;  and  the  desperate  conflict  for 
the  latter  island,  prolonged  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  wliich  has  made  '  una  guerra 
di  Candia '  proverbial  in  Venice  as  a  syn- 
onym for  a  life-and-death  struggle,  can 
have  been  only  less  exhausting  to  the  win- 
ner than  to  the  loser.  In  1685,  sixteen 
years  after  the  capitulation  of  Candia,  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark's,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world,  descended  upon  Greece, 
and,  after  a  five  years'  struggle,  succeeded 
in  wresting  the  Peloponnesus  from  the 
Turks.  It  is  a  curious  tale,  and  one  which 
seems  to  blend  the  classical,  the  mediaeval, 
and  the  modern,  as  our  Laureate  has  blend- 
ed them  in  his  immortal  '  medley.*  The 
hero  of  the  expedition  is  Morosini,  sur- 
named  '  the  Peloponnesian,'  the  last  of  the 
great  doges  of  Venice,  and  the  only  citizen 
whose  portrait,  while  he  yet  lived,  was  hung 
in  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consilio.  He  suc- 
cessfully besieges  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Ath- 
ens, but  fails  to  occupy  Euba'a.  Among  Ids 
most  trustworthy  troops  are  2,400  red-coat- 
ed Hanoverians,  farmed  out  to  the  Republic 
by  the  Elector  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  hus- 
band of  tliat  Princess  Sophia  who  was  de- 
clared next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant 
line  to  the  imperial  crown  and  dignity  of 
England.  Her  son  Max  William,  brother 
of  our  George  I.,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  gives  his  vote  in  the  council 
of  war  for  attacking  the  Turks  without  loss 
of  time,  overrules  a  hesitating  general,  and 
may  claim  a  good  sliare  of  credit  for  the 
victory  which  ensued.  But  the  calamity 
which  darkens    the    whole    history    of  this 
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little  war  is  the  wreck  which  it  wrought 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  So  lately  as 
the  year  1677  our  countryman,  George 
Wheeler,  saw  this,  '  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  world,' 
still  nearly  perfect,  with  all  its  columns  but 
one  erect,  and  '  the  frieze  round  about  the 
temple  charged  with  historical  figures  of 
admirable  beauty  and  worth.'  Ten  years 
after  this,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  a 
Venetian  bomb  fell  in  the  Parthenon,  Avhere 
the  Turks  had  deposited  all  their  most  val- 
uable effects  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
powder  and  other  inflammable  materials. 
A  terrific  explosion  took  place  ;  the  centre 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  the  walls  of  the 
cella,  and  the  immense  architraves  and  cor- 
nices they  supported  were  scattered  around 
the  remains  of  the  temple.  Much  of  the 
imrivalled  sculpture  was  defaced,  and  a  part 
utterly  destroyed.  The  materials  heaped 
lip  in  the  building  also  took  fire,  and  the 
flames  mounting  high  over  the  Acropolis 
announced  the  calamity  to  the  besiegers, 
and  scathed  many  of  the  statues  which  still 
remained  in  their  original  positions. 

But  the  Venetian  conquest,  though  so 
disastrous  to  Hellenic  art,  produced  favour- 
able results  on  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic 
people.  During  the  thirty  years  that  a 
Proveditor  of  the  republic  ruled  the  Morea, 
trade  increased,  a  considerable  revenue  was 
raised  without  flagrant  oppression,  munici- 
pal institutions  were  planted  again  in  Hel- 
lenic soil,  and  the  Latin  clergy  who  accom- 
panied the  Venetians,  sharing  in  that  soft- 
ened tone  of  religious  controversy  Avhicli 
was  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
lived  in  harmony  with  their  Orthodox  ri- 
vals, and  exerted  themselves  with  some  suc- 
cess in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  In 
short,  *  the  first  productive  seeds  of  social 
improvement  were  sown  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  by  their  Venetian  masters  during 
the  short  period  of  their  domination  in  the 
Morea,  The  hope  as  well  as  the  desire  of 
bettering  their  condition  became  then  a  na- 
tional feeling,  which  gained  strength  with 
each  succeeding  generation,  until  it  ripened 
into  a  desire  for  national  independence. ' 

In  1715  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  Peloponnesus  Avas  terminated 
by  a  great  expedition  under  the  rule  of  Ali 
Kumurgi  Pacha.  This  man,  son  of  a  char- 
coal-burner, then  page  in  the  Seraglio,  then 
chamberlain,  finally  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
grani  vizier,  and  delighted  to  sign  himself 
'  First  Minister  and  Generalissimo  of  the 
most  powerful  Emperor  of  the  universe, 
and  the  most  high  among  the  monarchs  of 
the  earth.'  Though  a  civilian,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  creditably  at  the  head  of  the 


Ottoman  army,  and  in  one  campaign  recov- 
ered the  Morea,  which  it  had  taken  Venice 
six  years  to  conquer.  Lord  Byron's  '  Siege 
of  Corinth  '  has  given  the  name  and  deeds 
of  Kumurgi  a  permanent  abiding-place  in 
English  literature. 

One  more  attempt,  not  to  liberate  Greece 
but  to  change  her  lords,  must  be  noticed 
before  we  close  this  rapid  summary  of  the 
history  of  her  servitude.  In  1770  five  men- 
of-war,  bearing  the  Russian  flag,  anchored 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and 
landed  500  men,  who,  announcing  them- 
selves as  the  deliverers  of  Greece  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  at  once  proceeded  to  admin- 
ister to  the  Greek  peasants  an  oath  that  they 
would  liv^e  faithful  subjects  of  the  Czarina 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  leaders  of  this  ex- 
pedition were  men  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  the  noble  son  of  Venice,  Morosini. 
Eight  years  previously,  Alexis  Orloff  had 
been  the  main  actor  in  the  revolution  Avhicli 
seated  Katherine  II.  on  the  Russian  throne. 
The  sequel  of  that  revolution,  a  M-ell-known 
story,  shall  be  told  for  us  in  the  few  and 
sinewy  words  of  Carlyle  : — 

'  On  Saturday,  Alexis  Orloff  and  four  other 
miscreants,  one  of  them  a  prince,  one  a  play- 
actor, came  over  and  murdered  poor  Peter, 
husband  of  Katherine,  in  a  treacherous  and 
even  bungling  and  disgusting  and  altogether 
hideous  manner.  "A  glass  of  Burgundy" 
(poisoned  Burgundy),  "your  Highness?" 
said  they  at  dinner  with  his  poor  highness. 
On  the  back  of  which,  the  Burgundy  having 
failed  and  been  found  out,  came  grappling 
and  hauling,  trampling,  shrieking,  and  at  last 
strangulation.  Surely  the  Devil  will  reward 
such  a  five  of  his  elect  ? '  (Carlyle's  Fried- 
rich  II.  vol.  vi,  p,  279.) 

This  Alexis  Orloff,  with  his  brother  Feo- 
dor,  were  now  leaders  of  an  expedition  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece,  on  the  throne  of 
which  liberated  country  some  said  that 
Gregory  Orloff,  chief  of  the  brotherhood 
and  prime  favourite  of  the  Czarina,  was  to 
take  his  seat.  One  of  the  subordinate  lead- 
ers of  the  expedition  was  a  young  ship-mas- 
ter named  Psaros,  who  once  wore  a  livery 
in  Orloff's  servants'  hall.  Paramours  of 
empresses,  their  bravo  brothers  and  the 
lacqueys  from  their  kitchens  do  not  make 
up  a  promising  company  to  play  the  new 
drama  of  AVilliam  Tell  on  Grecian  soil. 
And  in  fact  the  story  of  this  enterprise  of 
theirs  is  on  its  own  account  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  reading  or  remembering.  The 
Orloffs'  operations  in  the  Morea  Averc 
marked  by  military  incapacity,  by  cruelty 
towards  the  Turks,  and  fickleness  towards 
the  Greeks,  whom  they  easily  abandoned  to 
their  deeply  offended  masters.  The  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  which  this 
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Peloponnesian  invasion  was  an  interlude, 
was  terminated  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  in  which  no  stipulation  of  any 
value  was  contained  on  behalf  of  the  insur- 
l^ent  Greeks.  Katherine's  restless  mind  was 
drifting  off  in  other  directions,  intent  on 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  all  the  by-play 
of  intrigue  which  was  needed  to  accom- 
plish it.  Her  correspondent,  Voltaire,  who 
saw  clearly  how  the  Czarina's  thoughts 
were  changing,  and  who  knew  well  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  *  Odisse  quern  Iwseris, ' 
began  in  his  letters  to  decry  the  Greeks  as 
much  as  he  had  previously  extolled  them, 
declared  that  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  De- 
mosthenes no  longer  gave  him  any  pleas- 
ure, and  that  he  should  detest  even  the 
<Treek  religion  itself  if  her  imperial  Majesty 
did  not  happen  to  be  the  head  of  that 
church.  When  a  free-thinking  leveller  does 
flatter  a  crowned  head,  no  Stuart  bishop 
could  be  more  courtly. 

In  taking  leave  of  Finlay's  history,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  our  readers,  who  are 
desirous  to  get  down  to  the  roots  of  things 
and  study  this  Eastern  Question  for  them- 
selves, in  its  origin  and  its  essence.  They 
will  find  here,  what  we  have  not  had  space 
even  to  glance  at,  the  history  of  those  Sla- 
vonian and  Wallachian  kingdoms,  whose  re- 
lation to  Byzantium  was  almost  as  difficult 
a  matter  to  settle  at  the  time  of  our  Plan- 
tagenets  as  it  is  in  the  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  ethnology  of  Greece  proper,  and 
the  question  how  far  the  modern  Greeks 
may  be  considered  the  true  representatives 
•  of  the  ancient  Hellenes,  are  also  discussed 
with  great  fulness.  Possibly,  too,  our  read- 
ers may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  Finlay's 
own  character.  Europe  has  now  before  it 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstructing  out  of  the 
crushed  fragments  of  nationalities,  piil- 
verised  by  centuries  of  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment,  a  new  and  enduring  state-system  for 
the  lands  between  the  Danube  and  the  ^Ege- 
an.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  this  most 
difficult  task,  let  us  avoid,  if  possible,  errors 
similar  to  the  exaggerated  Philhellenlsm 
of  Finlay's  earlier  years,  or  to  the  cynical 
miso-IIellenism  of  his  later  life.  Let  us 
not  expect  from  nations  brutalised  by  long 
servitude  the  manly  instincts  and  the  capaci- 
ties for  self-government  which  come  as  it 
were  in  the  blood  to  the  scions  of  a  race 
which  has  been  free  for  countless  genera- 
tions. Let  us  resolve  not  to  be  disheartened 
by  apparent  failure  or  disgusted  by  apparent 
ingratitude.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  very 
small  part  of- the  great  curve  of  the  world's 
history  that  we  shall  see  in  our  day  ;  but  the 
true  statesman,  amid  all  the  provocations  of 
the  politics  of  the  hour,  strives  to  find  out 


and  follow  the  path  of  progress  which  leads 
to  the  fulfilment,  by  freedom,  of  the  des- 
tinies of  nations. 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  By  Theodore 
Martiv.      8vo.     London  :  187G. 

2.  The  Crown  and  the  Constitution.  First 
Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
290,  April  1878. 

The  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Constitution  have  recently  been  discussed 
in  a  contemporary  journal  of  the  highest 
authority  as  an  expositor  of  Tory  doctrine, 
and  the  subject  is  one  of  such  gravity  that 
we  must  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  for 
a  short  time,  while  we  examine  the  remarka- 
ble manifesto  to  which  we  refer.  Xo  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  have  contrived  such  a 
system  as  that  which  we  call  the  British 
Constitution.  It  has  a  theory,  but  the 
practice  is  the  reverse  of  the  theory.  It 
would  be  perfectly  accurate  to  describe  the 
Crown  as  the  most  powerful  member  of 
the  State  ;  the  Lords,  though  at  a  long  in- 
terval, as  the  next  in  power,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  least  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact  than  such  a 
description.  The  King  can  do  no  wrong  ; 
he  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ;  he  can  create 
hereditary  legislators  ;  he  can  call  into  exist- 
ence and  dismiss  parliaments  ;  he  can  frus- 
trate the  legislation  of  both  Houses  by  with- 
holding his  assent  ;  he  can  make  Mar  or 
peace  at  pleasure.  But  practically  he  can 
do  none  of  these  things  except  ministerially, 
and  at  the  instance  of  advisers  virtually 
nominated  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  practice  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  were  ill  defined 
and  irregularly  observed,  it  is  certain  that 
the  powers  attributed  to  the  sovereign  have 
been  exercised  in  modern  times  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  trustee,  and  that  their  exercise  is 
as  strictly  regulated  by  law  and  custom  as 
the  fiduciary  duties  of  ordinary  men  are 
prescribed  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
courts  of  equity. 

It  is  precisely  this  peculiar  relation  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  Constitution 
which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  fails  to  see, 
and  this  failure  has  led  him  into  misstate- 
ments and  misapprehensions  of  English 
constitutional  history  such  as,  we  venture 
to  say,  have  not  been  seen  in  print  since  the 
times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  writer  under- 
takes to  instruct  us  first  bv  the  light  of 
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'  reason, '  in  '  the  nature  of  constitutional 
government  in  general,  and  then  of  history 
and  our  own  experience,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  Constitution  in  particu- 
lar.' He  tells  us  Aristotle's  opinions  on 
these  subjects,  and  quotes  from  Thucydides 
the  hasty  sentence  passed  by  the  people  of 
Athens  on  the  revolted  city  of  Mitylene  to 
warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  democracy.  We 
learn  from  Macchiavelli  also  that  tyrants 
disguise  their  '  dark  and  selfish  aims  '  under 
various  pretences,  and  we  are  informed,  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  himself,  that  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  he  touched  except  by  impeachment 
- — a  fact  which,  like  many  others  in  this 
remarkable  paper,  is  new  to  us.*  These 
rambling,  unconnected  remarks  are  the 
sum  of  the  information  we  receive  on  the 
somewhat  extensive  theme  of  constitutional 
government  in  general.  But  what  concerns 
us  most  is  '  the  character  of  the  English 
Constitution  in  particular,'  and  upon  this 
point  our  oracle  is  not  more  explicit.  He 
enumerates  the  five  checks  upon  the  Crown, 
vvhich  certainly  '  all  Englishmen  are  sup- 
posed to  know. '  The  sole  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies,  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  laws,  the  securities  for  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  are  elementary  ax- 
ioms to  be  found  in  the  first  page  of  Hal- 
lam's  '  Constitutional  History  of  England.' 
These  five  checks,  which  derived  their 
origin  from  the  great  Charter,  Avere  in  full 
force  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.,  and 
i\%  development  of  the  Constitution  from 
its  first  principles  would  have  been  an  inter- 
esting if  not  a  novel  inquiry.  But  no  such 
summary  is  attempted.  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  trace  through  this  obscure  and 
random  treatise  what  the  author  is  driving 
at  ;  but,  so  far  as  his  argument  is  intelligi- 
ble, he  appears  to  contend  for  two  princi- 
ples— first,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  di- 
rect and  control  foreign  policy,  and,  second- 
ly, to  take  the  initiative  in  legislation.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  him  on  these  two 
points.  '  Our  empire, '  we  are  told,  '  rests 
upon  opinion,  and  the  Crown  is  the  centre, 
to  which  all  sound  opinion,  independently 
of  party,  should  gravitate. '  It  is  easy  to 
escape  from  an  examination  of  this  doc- 
trine, for  we  defy  human  intelligence  to  de- 
fine its  meaning.  No  empire  can  rest  on  a 
foundation  so  vague  and  shifting  as  opin- 
ion, and  the  stability  of   every   empire  de- 


*  The  power  of  the  President  is  directly  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  and  especially  of  the 
Senate,  which  frequently  exercises  that  control. 
Impeachment  applies  only  to  such  misconduct 
as  justifies  removal  from  office. 


pends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  action  of 
opinion  is  restrained  by  law,  by  custom,  by 
tradition  and  faith.  If  by  '  the  empire  '  is 
meant  the  administrative  government,  which 
does  rest  upon  opinion,  modern  experience 
has  amply  proved  the  insecurity  of  its  ten- 
ure ;  and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  tl)e  re- 
viewer must  be  taken  to  rest  his  plea  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The 
following  passage  may  be  qtioted  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
pervades  this  essay,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  writer  confutes  his  own  theory  : — 

'  Modern  historians  are  apt  to  dwell  solely 
on  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  re- 
sistance of  our  ancestors  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  but  it  is  also  salutary  to 
reflect  how  the  discord  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people  brought  trouble  and  dishon- 
our on  the  nation.  Force,  wielded  by  feeble 
hands,  strove  in  vain  against  the  irresistible 
rush  of  opinion  ;  opinion,  breaking  beyond 
all  bounds,  found  itself  promptly  over- 
mastered by  armed  force  ;  this  again  was 
swept  away  by  a  tide  of  opinion  running  in 
favour  of  legitimacy,  on  which  despotism  was 
once  more  borne  triumphantly  along,  till  the 
sudden  ebb  of  the  royal  force  in  1688  mani- 
fested to  the  world  how  vast  a  revolution  had 
been  efEected  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  countrj',  under  one  monarch,  had  be- 
come obsequious  to  Spain,  two  others  of  its 
kings  were  the  pensioners  of  France  ;  one  of 
them  had  agi-eed,  in  consideration  of  a  price, 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  while,  as  a  crowning  dis- 
grace, the  Dutch  fleet  rode  up  the  Thames, 
and  insulted  us  on  the  Medway.'  (Pp. 
152.) 

If  this  article  had  appeared  in  a  publica- 
tion of  questionable  orthodoxy,  we  should 
have  inferred  from  the  passage  above  quoted 
and  from  many  other  passages,  that  it  was 
a  clumsy  attempt  to  satirise  monarchy.  The 
professed  object  of  the  writer  is  to  rcAdve 
the  power  of  the  Crown  both  in  its  execu- 
tive and  legislative  capacity  ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  government  by  prerogative  we  are 
reminded  of  three  monarchs  who  governed 
the  cotmtry  in  this  wise.  Of  these  three 
monarchs  the  first  lost  his  head,  the  third 
lost  his  crown,  and  the  second  brought 
upon  the  country  a  shame  and  humiliation 
which  it  had  never  before  experienced. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century  another  mon- 
arch attempted  to  rule  England  after  the 
like  fashion.  George  III.  strove  to  fulfil 
his  mission  with  an  energy  and  persistency 
of  purpose  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  He 
severed  himself  from  the  AVhigs,  who  had 
kept  his  family  upon  the  throne,  but  pre- 
ferred the  Constitution  to  the  CroAvn.  He 
got  rid  of  minister  after  minister,  until  at 
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lengtli  lie  found  a  minister  to  liis  mind  in 
Lord  North,  who  was  content  to  hecomc 
the  agent  of  the  sovereign  in  furthering  his 
policy.  The  result  of  that  policy  was  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  a  debt  of 
one  hundred  millions,  and  the  appearance 
in  the  Channel  for  the  first,  and  we  hope 
the  last,  time  of  foreign  fleets.  The  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  rises  almost  to  eloquence 
in  his  glowing  eulogy  on  this  policy.  He 
quotes  as  his  text  a  passage  from  a  letter  of 
his  favourite  authority,  Baron  Stockmar,  to 
the  rrince  Consort. 

'  In  all  my  observation  of  the  English 
State  machine,'  writes  that  gentleman,  'I 
have  never  l)cen  able  to  discover  that  bal- 
ance of  the  elements  of  their  Constitution  of 
which  Englishmen  boast  so  much.  Previous 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  theory  of  this  balance 
Avas  perhaps  iriucli  more  defective  than  it 
has  been  since  ;  but  the  system  worked  better 
in  practice  than  it  does  now.  It  admitted  of  a 
viyoroHS  gavcrnment. ' 

'  Under  such  conditions  ' — such  is  the  com- 
mentary of  tlie  reviewer — '  there  was  mani- 
festly scope  for  vigorous  government  ;  and 
vigoroiis  government  we  had.  Our  commerce 
and  enterprise  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  If  we  lost 
America  we  gained  Canada  and  India.  AYe 
occupied  the  all-important  military  positions 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  We  put  down  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  and  upheld  freedom  in  Spain. 
And  we  endured  without  flinching  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  in  which  we  had  more  than 
once  to  stand  alone  against  the  associated 
power  of  Europe,  and  worse  still  to  confront 
at  home  the  tyrannous  anarchy  with  which 
we  were  contending  abroad. ' 

We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  these 
amazing  statements.  •  The  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view '  is  read  by  the  educated  classes  ;  but 
every  tyro  in  English  history  should  know 
that  Canada  had  been  conquered  before  the 
accession  of  (xcorge  III.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  minister  whose  proud  boast  it  was 
that  he  held  himself  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple Avho  had  called  him  to  power,  and  that 
he  would  never  be  responsible  for  measures 
which  he  could  not  control.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  Indian  empire  Avas  laid  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  its  richest  prov- 
inces were  conquered  by  a  clerk  from  a 
counting-house  at  Madras,  in  the  reign  of 
(ieorge  II.  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  Sir 
(xeorge  Rooke  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Malta  w^as  an  early  prize  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war. 

If  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  can  be  called  upholding 
the  freedom  of  that  country,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  '  vigorous  government  '  of  the 
Crown,    since   George   III.    had   practically  I 


ceased  to  reign  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Peninsular  war.  Neither  is  that  mon- 
arch responsible  for  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
the  Orangemen  in,  1798,  which  the  Re- 
viewer calls  putting  down  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land. The  revolutionary  war  was  in  its 
origin  forced  upon  this  country  by  the  in- 
solent aggressions  of  the  French  republic. 
In  its  earlier  stages  we  had  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  war  is  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  State.  Pitt,  who  did  not  inherit  the 
warlike  genius  so  conspicuous  in  Chatham, 
suffered  the  King  to  nominate  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  command  of  an  expeditionary 
force.  The  result  was  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  enterprise  in  ridicule  and  disaster. 
A  more  important  command  was  given  to 
the  same  prince  five  years  afterwards  with 
the  same  result  ;  but,  happily  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire  and  the  credit  of  her 
arms,  a  sailor  of  fortune  was  found  to 
cover  the  incapacity  of  the  court  generals 
with  oblivion  by  achievements  unparalleled 
even  in  the  British  navy.  Notwithstand- 
ing tliese  facts,  the  writer  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly '  undertakes  to  '  demonstrate  from 
experience  that  the  onl}'^  way  in  which  the 
nation  can  hope  to  steer  safely  between  the 
Scylla  of  Absolutism  and  the  Charybdis  of 
Anarchy, is  by  leaving  the  Executive — we  will 
go  further,  and  add  the  Sovereign  herself 
— just  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.'      (P^  161.)     Again:— 

•  '  The  monarch  is  at  once  the  head  and  the 
arm  of  the  Constitution,  in  whose  judgment 
rests  the  decision  of  peace  or  war,  and  on 
whose  will  depend  the  movements  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  sovereign,  and  not  his  minis- 
ters, is  the  visible  representative  of  the  na- 
tional majesty  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign 
Powers.  .  .  .  Hence  the  English  sovereign 
has  a  double  interest  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  ;  first,  the  security  of  his  coun- 
try, and  next,  the  maintenance  of  his  person- 
al honour.  Therefore,  though,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen  may  not  in  the  decision  of  home 
affairs  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  lier  poor- 
est subject  who  possesses  a  vote,  yet  in  foreign 
questions  it  is  obvious  that  her  interest  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  greater  than  that  of  any 
single  Englishman,  and  may  even  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  nation  itself.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  pre- 
rogative, but  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  must 
be  allowed  a  large  jiersonal  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  our  foreign  policy. '     (P.  158.) 

"\Ve  quote  thes(;  remarkable  passages  to 
make  clear  what  might  otherwise  seem  in- 
credible, that  in  claiming  for  the  Crown  a 
decisive  voice  in  determining  vital  ques- 
tions  of  foreign  policy,  the  writer   means, 
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not  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
but  the  sovereign  personall3^  '  A  House  of 
Commons,'  we  are  told,  '  elected  on  the 
principle  of  numerical  representation  is  ut- 
terly unqualified  for  the  functions  which  its 
flatterers  would  thrust  upon  it. '  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  unfitted  for  the  control  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  country  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  executive  administration  are  virtually 
nominated  by,  and  responsible  to,  this  in- 
competent body,  it  follows  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  must  act  independently 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  narrowest  sense  of 
the  term,  ministerially,  so  far  at  least  as 
matters  of  foreign  policy  are  concerned. 
But  assuming  for  a  moment  that  a  dozen 
English  gentlemen  could  be  induced  to  form 
a  cabinet  on  such  tei'ms — what  then  ?  A 
negotiation  is  going  on  with  some  foreign 
Power.  The  House  desires  information  on 
the  subject.  They  vote  an  address  to  the 
Crown  for  papers.  Are  the  papers  to  be 
refused  ?  They  would  either  be  given,  or 
withheld  on  the  ground  that  their  publica- 
tion would  be  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  this  excuse  is  to  be  accepted  on 
the  faith  of  the  minister,  who,  according 
to  the  '  Quarterly  '  ^theory,  may  have  had 
little  or  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  Parliament  is  content 
to  leave  ordinary  transactions  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ;  what  is 
to  happen  if  the  Queen  determines  to  exer- 
cise her  prerogative  by  a  declaration  of 
war  ?  War  cannot  be  earned  on  without 
supplies  ;  supply  will  not  be  granted  Avith- 
out  a  full  explanation  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required  ;  and 
thus  the  Avhole  question  comes  round  again 
to  the  arbitrement  of  that  assembly  which, 
according  to  the  new  doctrine,  is  only  fit 
to  discuss  domestic  matters  of  the  paro- 
chial kind.  Many  of  the  greatest  debates 
that  illustrate  the  history  of  Parliament 
have  concerned  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  of  treaties  and  other  high  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  Ministers  have  been  cen- 
sured, and  parties  have  been  deprived  of 
power  upon  such  questions.  But  if  the 
sovereign  is  to  be  '  allowed  a  large  personal 
share  in  the  control  of  our  foreign  policy, ' 
such  debates  must  cease.  The  monstrous 
spectacle  of  the  House  of  Commons  can- 
vassing directly  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
would  be  intolerable.  Parliament  cannot 
censure  the  sovereign.  The  Queen  can  do 
no  wrong. 

It  Avould  be  a  feeble  and  inadequate  de- 
scription of  the  '  Quarterly  '  dogma  to  call 
it  unconstitutional.  It  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible Avith  the  existence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    If   it  were  to  be  known  that    the 


policy  of  the  country  was  in  any  sensible 
degree  dictated  by  the  Crown,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  days  of  the  mon- 
archy would  be  numbered.  The  decent 
maxim  of  the  Constitution,  which  places 
the  Crown  beyond  the  range  of  party  con- 
flict and  the  buffeting  of  public  opinion,  is 
essential  to  its  safety  ;  and  we  cannot  too 
solemnly  protest  against  the  wild  temerity 
which  would  expose  this  sacred  institution 
to  insult  and  peril. 

AVe  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  serious  notice  of  the  '  Quarterly  ' 
doctrines,  had  they  not  received  some  col- 
our from  still  higher  authority.  Two 
cabinet  ministers,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Lord  Derby,  have  recently  spoken  Avith 
contempt  of  public  opinion  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy  ;  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
Avith  '  considerable  humour, '  as  we  are  told, 
derided  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  form 
a  rational  opinion  on  such  matters.  And 
Avhen  it  is  considered  that  these  vicAvs  have 
been  practically  exemplified  by  the  latest 
act  of  the  executive  government,  the  em- 
ployment, namely,  of  forces  in  British  pay 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  it  is 
high  time  for  those  who  are  unwilling  that 
the  Constitution  of  this  realm  should  be 
altered,  to  be  outspoken  on  the  subject. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  inevi- 
table fact,  that  whether  right  or  Avrong, 
logical  or  otherAvise,  public  opinion  through 
its  constituted  organs  must  ultimatelj-  de- 
termine questions  in  Avhich  public  interests 
of  magnitude  are  concerned,  let  us  consider 
Avhat  this  public  opinion  is.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  new  school  speak  of  public  opin- 
ion as  if  it  were  some  vague  accidental  pro- 
duct, generated  from  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms.  In  former  days — those  happy 
days  Avhen,  to  quote  the  revicAver  once 
more,  '  affairs  Avere  directed  by  a  ministry 
supported  by  the  Avhole  poAver  of  the  Crown, 
and  answerable  only  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  from  the  close  boroughs — it 
was  possible  for  men  like  Grenville  and 
Castlereagh  to  hold  a  firm  and  consistent 
course.'  No  doubt  the  people  sunk  in  ig- 
norance were  easily  kept  in  subjection. 
The  middle  classes  Avere  not  represented  in 
Parliament  ;  there  Avere  neither  materials  for 
forming  public  opinion,  nor  facilities  for  its 
expression.  Then,  indeed, the  Crown  and  its 
ministers,  Avith  the  aid  of  a  few  great  lords, 
could  have  their  OAvn  Avay.  But  Ave  have 
fallen  on  evil  times.  The  population  is 
vastly  increased.  Education  has  made  pro- 
portional progress,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
mechanic  Avho  is  not  better  taught  than  a 
tradesman  Avas  fifty  years  ago.  The  coun- 
try has  been  opened  up,  and  interchange  of 
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ideas  has  been  thus  facilitated.  By  the 
incessant  action  of  the  press,  tlie  platform, 
and  the  telegraph,  information  of  every  kind 
is  supplied  ;  and  every  side  of  every  ques- 
tion is  exhibited  with  a  force  and  perspi- 
cacity heretofore  unknown.  The  difference 
between  the  quality  of  the  opinion  thus  cre- 
ated and  finished  for  public  use,  and  the 
opinion  of  princes  and  statesmen,  is  not 
very  great  ;  it  is  hardly  suflicient  to  justify 
the  withdrawal  of  any  particular  question  of 
public  policy  from  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  in  order  to  refer  it  exclusively  to 
the  Crown. 

These  conditions  of  modern  times,  which 
appear  to  us  unfavourable  to  the  recovery 
by  the  Crown  of  its  ancient  power,  are  not, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  of  much  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 
His  contempt  for  the  '  policy  of  the  masses  ' 
is  impartially  extended  to  '  their  more  edu- 
cated representatives,  who  claim  to  give  an 
intelligent  reflection  of  public  opinion.'  Nor 
has  he  much  more  respect  for  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  He  commends,  indeed, 
'  its  readiness  to  grant  supplies,'  but  he 
proceeds  to  show,  in  more  sentences  than 
we  care  to  quote,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  unfit  to  exercise  control  over  the 
action  of  the  Executive.  We  had  thought, 
however,  it  was  conceded  that  Parliament 
might  apply  its  parochial  mind  to  domestic 
legislation,  as  involving  only  subjects  upon 
which  '  almost  everybody  is  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion.'  But  we  had  not 
read  far  enough.  The  writer  is  not  content 
with  claiming  for  the  Crown  a  control  over 
foreign  policy,  but  insists  on  conferring  upon 
it  a  similar  discretion  in  its  legislative  ca- 
pacity. The  House  of  Commons,  it  seems, 
is  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
'  its  ambition  has  undertaken  ;'  and  the  in- 
competency is  dated  from  the  time  when  '  it 
abandoned  its  old  functions  of  control  to 
take  the  initiative  in  legislation.''  The  va- 
rious sections  of  the  Opposition  are  of  coursQ 
denounced  for  criticising  the  measures  of 
the  Government  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
to  hear  that  any  fault  could  be  found  Avith 
the  docile  majority  which  follows  the  Con- 
servative minister.  Nevertheless,  they  come 
in  for  their  share  of  censure.  *  The  irre- 
sponsible supporters  of  the  ministry, '  we  arc 
told,  '  conscious  of  the  strength  which  their 
leaders  derive  from  their  serried  phabmx, 
seek  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  by 
bringing  the  Executive  more  and  more 
under  their  influence.'  The  necessary  in- 
ference is  that  party  government  should  be 
abolished.  The  reviewer  is  prepared  for 
the  result.  '  Let  us  suppose, '  he  says,  '  that 
parties  disappeared,  and  Parliament,    once 


more  deliberately  confining  itself  to  its  own 
office  of  control,  left  all  initiative  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.'  What  then? 
Honour  or  place  would  still  be  open  to  all 
who  distinguislied  themselves  in  council. 
Ministers  would  be  selected  more  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign,  and,  though 
still  responsible  to  the  people,  would  cease 
to  be  its  creatures  ;  and  if  the  monarch 
should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  encroach  upon 
his  subject's  liberties  hy  force,  there  would 
be  found  means  of  resistance.  Public 
opinion,  indeed,  must  be  respected  in  an 
age  when  public  opinion  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  but  in  the  opportunities  of  collecting, 
centralising,  and  directing  opinion,  it  is 
plain  that  no  influence  can  compare  Avith 
that  of  the  monarch.  Finally,  Ave  are  in- 
formed that  the  policy  of  Conservatism — 
that  is,  the  policy  which  should  guide  the 
Crown — is  plain.  '  It  is  to  localise  Avhat- 
ever  of  our  interests  is  domestic,  and  to 
centralise  whatever  is  imperial.'  This  is 
precisely  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  We  cannot  encumber  our  pages 
Avith  lengthened  extracts  in  support  of  the 
strange  doctrines  Avhich  Ave  have  summa- 
rised nearly  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer  ; 
neither  shall  Ave  tempt  the  patience  of  our 
readers  by  a  formal  refutation  of  his  pos- 
tulate that  the  CroAvn  had  ever  possessed 
the  initiative  in  legislation.  Such  a  re- 
striction Avas,  indeed,  imposed  on  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  famous  laAv  of  Poyning 
in  1495  ;  but  even  the  Irish  Parliament 
w^as  emancipated  before  its  final  dissolution. 
No  such  pretension  has  ever  been  set  up 
by  a  sovereign  of  the  realm  since  our  Eng- 
lish Parliament  has  existed.  The  CroAvn, 
indeed,  is  a  member  of  the  legislatiA^e 
body,  but  its  place  is  strictly  assigned.  It 
can  neither  originate  nor  alter  a  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  its 
function  is  limited  to  a  simple  assent  or 
veto.  If  the  House  of  Commons  Avcre  to 
renounce  its  independent  right  of  originat- 
ing measures  of  legislation,  this  position 
Avould  be  practically  reversed  :  the  CroAvn 
Avould  become  the  motive  power,  and  Par- 
liament Avould  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  or  rejecting  its  decrees.  We 
have  quoted  several  passages  from  the 
'  Quarterly  RevicAV. '  It  may  be  more  to 
the  purpose,  to  quote  the  measured  lan- 
guage of  Hallam  on  the  relations  betAveen 
the  CroAvn  and  the  people. 

'  It  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  diflicult  problems  in  the  ])ractical  science 
of  government  to  combine  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy Avith  security  of  freedom,  so  that  nei- 
tlier  the  ambition  of  kings  shall  undermine 
the  peojile's  rights,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the 
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people  overturn  the  throne.  England  had  al- 
ready experience  of  both  these  mischiefs  ; 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  before  her,  but 
either  their  alternate  recurrence,  or  a  final 
submission  to  absolute  power,  unless  by  one 
great  eflfort  slie  could  put  the  monarchy  for 
ever  beneath  the  law,  and  reduce  it  to  an  in- 
tegrant jDortion  instead  of  the  primary  source 
and  principle  of  the  Constitution.  She  must 
reverse  the  favoured  maxim,  "  A  Deo  rex,  a 
rege  lex,"  and  make  the  Crown  itself  appear 
the  creature  of  the  law.  But  our  ancient 
monarch}^,  strong  in  a  possession  of  seven 
centuries,  and  in  those  high  and  paramount 
prerogatives  which  the  consenting  testimony 
of  lawyers  and  the  submission  of  parliaments 
had  recognised,  a  monarchy  from  which  the 
House  of  Commons  and  every  existing  peer, 
though  not  perhaps  the  aristocratic  oi'der  it- 
self, derived  its  participation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, could  not  be  bent  to  the  republican  the- 
ories which  have  been  not  very  successfully 
attempted  in  some  modern  codes  of  constitu- 
tion. It  could  not  be  held,  without  breaking 
up  all  the  foundations  of  our  polity,  that  the 
monarchy  emanated  from  the  Parliament,  or, 
in  any  historical  sense,  from  the  people.  But 
by  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, the  rights  of  the  actual  monarch,  of  the 
reigning  family,  were  made  to  emanate  from 
the  Parliament  and  the  people.  In  technical 
language,  in  the  grave  and  respectful  theory 
of  our  Constitution,  the  Crown  is  still  the 
fountain  from  which  law  and  justice  spring 
forth.  Its  prerogatives  are  in  the  main  the 
same  as  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to 
exercise  them  can  only  be  deduced  from  the 
Convention  of  1688.'  {Constitutional  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  90.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  accumulated 
citations  from  the  Statute  Book  the  im- 
mense importance  of  maintaining  intact  the 
independent  rights  of  Parliament  in.  mat- 
ters of  legislation.  The  Petition  of  Right, 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Place  Bill  were 
all  passed  against  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Court  ;  and  many  minor  measures 
of  great  practical  utility  are  due  to  the 
knowledge  and  public  spirit  of  legislators 
unconnected  with  the  Government.  For  the 
first  century  after  the  Revolution  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
to  initiate  bills  in  Parliament.  So  little  con- 
cert indeed  was  there  even  in  the  Executive 
Government  itself  that  we  frequently  find 
one  Minister  opposing  the  measure  of  an- 
other ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  arbitrary 
dismissal  of  whole  batches  of  officers,  civil 
and  military,  that  the  discipline  of  the  pub- 
lic service  was  occasionally  asserted.  In 
process  of  time  the  course  of  legislation  has 
undergone  a  change,  although  the  principle 
remains  unaltered.  The  rapid  increase  of 
parliamentary  business  has  imposed  upon 
the   Government   the   necessity    of   united 


action,  and  has  gradually  transferred  to  their 
hands  the  initiative  of  almost  every  im- 
portant measure  submitted  to  Parliament. 
But  this  innovation,  so  far  from  being  re- 
garded by  the  independent  members  of  the 
House  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights, 
is  considered  a  convenient  mode  of  facilitat- 
ing the  progress  of  measures  in  which  they 
are  interested.  In  the  good  old  days  of 
packed  Parliaments,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  passive  instrument  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  under  a  free  and  extended 
suffrage  the  minister,  in  carrying  bills 
through  the  House,  is  not  so  much  the  or- 
gan of  the  Executive  as  of  the  House  itself  ; 
and  the  minister  in  shaping  his  measures 
must  consult  the  bent  and  temper  of  the 
majority  for  the  time  being.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  may  be 
a  deplorable  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  the 
state  of  things,  and  Ave  do  not  think  it  will 
be  changed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Crown  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Parliament  is  well  able  to  protect  itself 
against  any  encroachment  on  its  province. 
We  cannot  rely  with  the  like  security  on 
the  safeguards  which  exist  against  the  pre- 
tensions set  up  for  the  Crown  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire.  The 
'  Quarterly  '  writer  is  never  weary  of  reiter- 
ating his  doctrine  on  this  subject.  '  There 
is  only  one  quarter  in  which  the  knowledge 
(of  .foreign  policy)  exists,  in  which  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  England's  policy  is 
kept  ever  clearly  in  view  apart  from  the  il- 
lusions of  party  warfare.  That  quarter  is  the 
Crown  represented  by  the  ministry.  There 
is  only  one  member  of  the  nation  on  whom 
the  foreign  relations  of  Ihe  country  in  re- 
spect of  its  honour  and  majesty  bear  with 
an  immediate  and  personal  effect.  That 
member  is  the  Queen.'  (P.  173.)  It  is 
unquestionably  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  negotiate  and  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  to  declare  war,  and 
to  make  peace.  The  power  of  making  war 
is,  indeed,  effectually  controlled  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  to  Parliament  for  sup- 
plies ;  but  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  con- 
tract engagements  which  may  commit  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  affect  its  vital  in- 
terests is  subject  to  no  such  immediate  re- 
straint. 

'  The  sovereign,'  we  are  reminded,  '  and 
not  his  ministers,  is  the  visible  representa- 
tive of  the  national  majesty  in  the  eyes  of 
all  foreign  powers. '  Quite  so  ;  and  there  - 
fore  the  only  security  which  the  country 
possesses  against  the  rash  exercise  of  an  ar- 
bitrary discretion  is  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  minister.     But  responsibility 
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implies  power,  and  if  a  public  man  could 
be  found  so  deficient  in  sense  and  public 
spirit  as  to  become  the  mere  mouthpiece  of 
the  sovereign  he  would  soon  learn  that  the 
position  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  Par- 
liament bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  an  advo- 
cate in  a  court  of  law.  There  is  nothing 
which  Parliament  insists  upon  more  strictly 
than  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons expressly  declares  this  responsibility 
on  the  first  day  of  every  session.  Her  Maj- 
esty's gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  is 
immediately  claimed  as  the  speech  of  the 
minister,  and  is  thereupon  canvassed  with 
a  freedom  whicli  would  be  indecent  and 
disrespectful  if  the  document  really  was 
what  it  purports  to  be,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Crown  itself.  Every  act  of  State  formally 
communicated  to  the  House  in  a  message 
from  the  Crown  is  treated  in  like  manner. 
Finally,  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  ministry 
is  invariably  followed  by  their  retirement 
from  office.  The  control  of  Parliament 
being  thus  complete,  what  need,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  further  precaution  ?  We  ask,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  it  is  sought  to  disturb 
the  constitutional  relations  Avhich  now  exist 
between  Parliament  and  the  Crown  ?  The 
pretensions  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  sover- 
eign to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  are  wholly  incompatible  with  those 
relations.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
attempt  will  be  made  with  the  impolitic 
frankness  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review. '  A 
more  cautious  and  insidious  course  must  be 
adopted.  No  minister  Avill  be  appointed 
on  the  condition,  either  express  or  im- 
plied, that  he  is  to  be  the  agent  of  the  sov- 
ereign in  carrying  a  policy  through  Parlia- 
ment. Some  man  of  character  and  station, 
of  supple  loyalty  and  yielding  temper,  will 
be  chosen  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  minister  of  this  cast  might  be  im- 
perceptibly guided,  or  he  might  find  him- 
self, like  Lord  North,  committed  to  meas- 
ures which  his  private  judgment  failed  to 
approve.  AVe  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  sovereign  would  be  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  maintaia  the  honour  and  the 
interests  of  his  country.  But  unless  he  was 
stubborn  and  self-willed  like  George  III., 
he  would  be  under  the  influence  of  some  se- 
cret adviser — a  consort,  or  perhaps  "  a  mis- 
tress, a  foreigner,  a  friend,  a  tutor,  or  even 
a  body  physician. 

The  revelations  contained  in  the  remark- 
able book,  the  second  volume  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  prove  that 
these  are  no  wild  speculations.  We  wish  to 
speak  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  with  the 
respect  and  admiration  due  to  his  eminent 


virtues  and  talents;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  his  Royal  Highness  took 
a  more  active  part  in  public  affairs  than  was 
convenient  or  becoming  in  one  so  highly 
placed.  A  frank  communication  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  minister  is  conducive 
to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
State  ;  but  when  this  correspondence  ex- 
tends to  the  details  of  administration,  and 
even  includes  admonitions  as  to  the  terms 
in  which  the  minister  is  to  deliver  himself 
in  Parliament,  it  becomes  somewhat  em- 
barrassing. AVhen  the  sovereign  insists  on 
advising  the  minister,  instead  of  the  minis- 
ter advising  the  sovereign,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  those  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween I'arliament  and  the  Executive,  which 
are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  realm  ; 
but  when  it  happens  that  the  sovereign,  in 
pressing  a  policy  upon  the  minister,  is 
prompted  by  somebody,  in  the  background, 
the  position  of  affairs  becomes  almost  peril- 
ous. We  do  not  censure  Baron  Stockmar, 
who  acted  no  doubt  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. He  was  a  clever  man,  but  like  all 
foreigners  he  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  English  Constitution  ;  and  had  he 
been  wise,  he  w-ould  have  counselled  the 
young  prince,  a  foreigner  like  himself,  to 
be  cautious  and  reserved  in  attempting  to 
influence  the  troubled  course  of  politics  in 
a  country  governed  by  free  institutions,  and 
in  which  no  recognised  political  position 
was  assigned  to  him.  The  idle  stories 
which  were  at  one  time  circulated  to  the 
Prince's  prejudice  showed  the  strong  dislike 
with  which  the  public  viewed  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  husband 
Avith  public  affairs.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  feeling  was  more  intensely  mani- 
fested. On  one  occasion  Avhen  a  vote  was 
proposed  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Exhibition 
building  at  South  Kensington,  the  prevalent 
belief  that  this  vote  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Prince  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  excitement 
and  irritation  which  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  storm,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  it 
was  understood  that  he  rose  to  support  the 
vote,  could  with  difficflilty  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  House  of  Commons  reflects  the  na- 
tional abhorrence  of  secret  advisers  and  ir- 
responsible councils. 

It  will  be  said  of  those  who  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  that 
they  want  to  reduce  the  Crown  to  a  cipher. 
This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  deterring  criti- 
cism upon  a  delicate  subject.  The  pre- 
tence, however,  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  impu- 
dent.    The  sovereign  has,  at  least,  as  much 
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right  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  public  affairs  ;  and  he 
has  means  at  his  command  of  giving  effect 
to  that  opinion,  -which  the  most  powerful  of 
his  subjects  does  not  possess.  He  cannot, 
indeed,  impose  a  policy  either  upon  his 
minister  or  his  Parliament  ;  but  he  can  dis- 
miss his  minister,  and  he  can  appeal  to  the 
country  against  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment. George  III.  was  strictly  within  his 
rights  when  he  dismissed  the  Coalition,  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament  which  supported 
the  Coalition.  William  IV.  was  equally 
within  his  rights  when  he  dismissed  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  appealed  to  the  country. 
In  these  several  cases  a  great  question  of 
policy  was  raised  and  determined  by  com- 
petent authority.  In  the  one  case,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  king  was  confirmed  by  the  na- 
tion ;  in  the  other,  it  was  reversed.  Every- 
thing was  done  constitutionally  and  in  order. 
Such  are  the  great  powers  which  the 
Crown  can  employ  when  a  question  of  su- 
preme importance  justifies  their  use.  But 
the  modern  sticklers  for  prerogative  are  not 
content  that  their  sovereign  should  abide 
within  the  limits  of  constitutional  monar- 
chy. They  claim  for  their  king  a  position 
of  that  kind  which  no  man  of  spirit  or 
honour  Avould  condescend  to  occupy.  They 
desire  that  he  should  have  the  direction  and 
control  of  transactions,  for  which  other  peo- 
2)le  are  to  he  responsible.  The  master's  or- 
ders are  to  be  obeyed,  but  the  servant  is  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  obeying  them. 
The  control  of  foreign  policy  is  at  present 
exercised  by  Parliament  ;  it  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  con- 
jointly ;  unless,  therefore.  Parliament  is 
prepared  to  relinquish  this  function,  and  to 
be  content  with  such  information  on  foreign 
affairs  as  the  Crown  may  think  fit  to  com- 
municate, the  members  of  the  Executive 
Government  must  remain  accountable  for 
every  step  which  is  taken  in  relation  to  for- 
eign powers.  George  III.  once  attempted  to 
exact  from  his  ministers  a  promise  that  they 
would  not  take  a  certain  course  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  re- 
ply was  an  immediate  tender  of  their  resig- 
nation. We  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
sovereign  of  this  cc^untry  will  make  condi- 
tions with  his  ministry  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign policy  or  any  other  question,  and  we 
are  sure  that  no  body  of  English  gentlemen 
would  accept  office  on  such  conditions  ;  but 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  a  weak  and  hesitat- 
ing ministry  might  not  yield  to  a  consistent 
purpose  and  a  persistent  will.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  Constitution  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  a  collision  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people  ;  but  this  would  be, 


sooner  or  later,  the  certain  result  of  shifting 
responsibility  from  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  the  Crown. 

We  have  already  dwelt  at  greater  length  on 
the  article  in  our  contemporary  than  its  ar- 
gument deserves,  but  regarding  it  as  the 
manifesto  of  the  Tory  party,  now  for  the 
first  time  since  1830  in  the  full  possession 
of  power,  and  connecting  it  with  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Government,  a  few  more 
words  of  criticism  on  this  significant  paper 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  ascendency  of 
the  Crown  is  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  until  this  obstacle  is  removed,  there 
can  be  no  scope  for  the  free  action  of  pre- 
rogative. Accordingly,  Parliament  must  be 
educated  in  the  new  school  ;  and  in  the 
process  of  education,  the  rod  is  not  to  be 
spared.  The  House  of  Commons  is  to  learn 
that  in  its  legislative  capacity,  it  should  be 
directed  and  set  in  motion  by  the  Crown  ; 
that  in  its  particular  function  of  providing 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  it  must  be 
content,  where  foreign  policy  is  concerned, 
with  such  information  as  the  Government 
may  think  fit  to  afford,  or  to  dispense  with 
information  altogether.  If  millions  are  de- 
manded on  a  vote  of  credit,  the  House  must 
be  satisfied  with  any  frivolous  or  unreal  ex- 
planation which  the  minister  may  vouchsafe 
to  offer  ;  to  hesitate  about  giving  the  money 
is  factious  ;  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
policy  for  whicli  it  is  required,  is  unpatri- 
otic. In  this  very  article,  the  Whigs  are 
distinctly  charged  with  refusing  to  grant 
supplies  to  their  sovereign,  because  they  pre^ 
sumed,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  the  measure.  The  charge  is  as 
untrue  as  it  is  absurd.  The  Whigs,  as  it 
happened,  took  no  part  in  the  division,  by 
which  many  members  of  the  Opposition 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  record  their  disap- 
proval of  the  vote. 

The  plan  which  we  have  described,  has 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  George  III.  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more 
circuitous  process  for  attaining  the  same 
end.  The  AVhig  statesmen  of  that  day 
could  not  be  bent  to  his  purpose  ;  and  he 
could  not  immediately  break  with  the  party 
which  had  limited  his  prerogative  while  it 
had  confirmed  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
The  King,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Bri- 
ton, therefore  hit  upon  a  device  worthy  of 
kingcraft.  A  scheme,  which  Burke  de- 
scribes as  a  double  cabinet,  was  contrived. 
The  ministers  holding  the  great  offices  of 
state  were  discredited,  and  virtually  super- 
seded by  a  cabal  consisting  chiefly  of  subor- 
dinate ministers  called  '  King's  friends,' 
whose  business  it  was  privately  to  convey 
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hia  Majesty's  pleasure  to  members  of  Par- 
liament and  others,  -vvho,  for  various  rea- 
sons, desirod  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Crown.  The  plan  had  a  negative  success 
in  disabling  the  ostensible  ministry  and 
thwarting  their  measures,  but  was  less  effi- 
cient in  obtaining  for  the  sovereign  a  posi- 
tive and  direct  increase  of  political  power. 
The  cabal,  however,  answered  its  purpose 
in  driving  from  the  council  chamber  every 
man  of  independent  spirit,  until  it  was 
finally  broken  up,  when  Lord  North  con- 
sented to  take  office  on  the  King's  terms. 

The  plan  of  a  double  cabinet,  or  cabal, 
would  not  work  with  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  most  part  belonged  to  a  few  proprietors, 
and  when  the  sovereign  kept  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  exercise  a  great  personal 
control  over  public  affairs.  In  these  days, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  revive  personal  government  through 
the  medium  of  any  artificial  contrivance 
such  as  the  double  cabinet  of  George  III. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  prerogative 
can  be  exalted  in  modern  times,  and  that  is 
by  lowering  the  authority  and  undermining 
the  independence  of  Parliament.  All  that 
Parliament  loses,  the  Crown  must  gain. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  can  no 
longer  be  influenced  by  the  coarse  expedi- 
ents of  bribery  and  corruption  ;  and  the 
lines  of  party  division  are  so  strongly 
drawn,  that  no  man  can  change  sides  with- 
out subjecting  his  motives  to  a  severe  scru- 
tiny, and  losing  the  weight  and  influence 
which  he  may  possess.  But  while  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  its  members  never  stood  so 
high,  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  body  is  not  so  secure.  The  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,  for  whose  purpose  it  is  nec- 
essary to  disparage  the  House  of  Commons, 
scoffs  at  its  incapacity  to  dispose  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  business  with  which  it  is 
charged.  '  At  one  time,'  he  says,  '  trans- 
formed into  a  debating  society,  at  another 
into  a  vestr}',  it  becomes  every  year  more 
incapable  of  accomplishing  the  task  which 
its  ambition  has  undertaken,'  There  is 
tnith  in  these  remarks,  notwithstanding 
their  exaggeration,  and  the  sinister  design 
which  prompts  them.  The  redundancy  of 
debate  with  which  every  bill  is  overlaid,  the 
prolixity  with  which  every  detail  of  legisla- 
tion is  canvassed,  the  garrulity  with  which 
every  question  is  overwhelmed,  all  tend  to 
lower  the  great  assembly  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  to  impair  its  efficiency.  And  re- 
cently the  unchecked  efforts  of  a  few  mem- 
bers, who,  for  a  special  object,  have  abused 
their  privilege,   to  retard    public   business. 


have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  The  House  has  partially 
the  remedy  in  its  own  power  ;  but  the 
Government  of  the  day  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  business,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  discipline  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  degenerating  into  an  unwieldy 
and  tumultuous  congress.  The  '  Quarterly  ' 
writer  and  the  friends  of  prerogative  may 
regard  this  state  of  things  with  compla- 
cency ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  calculated  to 
advance  their  views.  The  people  of  this 
country  love  freedom,  but  they  also  love  or- 
derly government  ;  and  if  they  can  no  long- 
er look  for  it  from  a  distracted  and  unruly 
legislature,  they  will  turn  towards  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  Relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  a  restrictive  policy,  and  soothed  by  the 
beneficent  legislation  of  fifty  years,  the  pres- 
ent race  of  Englishmen  have  grown  to  be 
heedless  of  liberties  which  are  no  longer  in 
danger,  and  to  leave  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  with- 
out much  heed  to  public  affairs  in  which 
they  have  no  apparent  interest.  A  favour- 
able opportunity  seems  to  be  thus  offered 
of  restoring  the  preponderance  of  the  Crown 
which  existed  before  the  era  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  ;  and  though  the  project  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  treat  it  with  contempt. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  existing  ten- 
dency of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sink  in 
public  confidence  and  respect.  On  the  one 
side  we  see  a  Tory  Government  supported 
by  a  homogeneous  majority  ;  on  the  other 
we  have  a  heterogeneous  and  disorganised 
minority.  There  are  t\/o  extreme  parties 
in  the  State,  each  aiming  to  bring  about  an 
essential  change  in  the  Constitution.  The 
one  seeks  a  republic  as  the  logical  result  of 
liberal  principles  ;  the  other  desires  to  exalt 
prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  parliamentarv 
government.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
oscillates  between  these  two  opinions,  with- 
out touching  either.  Of  late  years,  this 
floating  mass  has  leaned  towards  the  side  of 
progress  ;  sometimes  it  is  swayed  by  events 
and  circumstances  over  which  political  par- 
ties have  no  control  ;  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  actuated  by  mere  wilfulness  and  caprice  ; 
but  generally  its  inclination  is  determined  bv 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties — 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  This  great  force 
of  public  opinion,  acting  directly  through 
its  representatives  in  Parliament,  has  for 
the  last  flve-and-forty  years  governed  the 
country  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  statesmen 
and  leaders  of  party  who  would  give  a  parti- 
cular direction  to  public  affairs  to  study  its 
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temper,  and  watcli  its  varying  moods.  The 
Liberal  party,  secure  in  the  long  enjoyment 
of  power,  have,  of  late  years,  neglected  this 
duty.  Relying  on  their  principles,  and  an- 
imated by  an  honest  zeal,  they  carried  re- 
form too  far  ;  and  the  reaction  which  inva- 
riably follows  when  public  opinion  is  out- 
stripped, set  in  with  a  strong  tide.  The 
present  Parliament  ow'es  its  origin  to  selfish 
alarm  and  resentment  at  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  vested  interests  in  the  triumphant 
march  of  reform  under  the  energetic  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  the  reaction  against  Liberal  prin- 
ciples is  extensive  and  may  be  lasting. 
That  the  Tories  believe  their  position  to  be 
better  assured  than  it  has  been  since  the 
time  of  Lord  Liverpool,  is  evident  from  the 
policy  they  have  pursued,  and  the  ulterior 
designs  to  which  their  more  eager  partisans 
seek  to  commit  them.  The  united  counsels 
of  the  Liberal  party  can  avert  these  dan- 
gers. But  how  are  the  different  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  be  reconciled  ?  By 
common  sense,  we  hope,  and  a  perception 
of  the  common  danger.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  a  particular  policy.  The  Lib- 
eral party  must  be  rallied  upon  the  principle 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  connexion — 
the  independence  of  Parliament.  When  this 
is  successfully  asserted,  it  will  be  time  to 
adjust  minor  differences,  which  are  only 
differences  of  degree.  We  do  not  presume 
to  censure  the  advanced  section  of  the  Op- 
position for  insisting  upon  a  vigorous  policy  ; 
we  would  only  remind  them  that  the  rate  of 
progress  must  be  measured  by  public  opin- 
ion ;  and  we  submit  that  no  doctrine  can  be 
more  favourable  to  the  permanence  of  Tory 
government  than  an  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  dogmas  which  a  few  earnest  and 
high-minded  men  may  think  just  and  right. 
On  recent  occasions  when  the  Tories  have 
been  provisionally  in  office,  our  Radical 
allies  have  thought  they  could  extort  from 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents  more  than 
they  could  obtain  from  their  own  party  ; 
and  experience  perhaps  justified  this  antici- 
pation. But  the  conditions  are  essentially 
changed.  The  Tories  are  not  merely  in 
office,  they  are  in  power  ;  and  with  an  as- 
sured and  compact  majority  they  have  no 
longer  the  same  inducement  to  make  con- 
cessions. The  experience  of  the  past  four 
years  has  taught  us  that  Tory  government  is 
in  spirit,  and,  so  far  as  times  admit,  in  ac- 
tion, the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  progress  of  real  reform  is  stopped. 
Parliament  is  amused  with  petty  measures, 
few  even  of  these  being  passed.  Warlike 
agitation  is  encouraged,  and  attention  is 
thus  diverted  from  domestic  affairs.     A  lav- 


ish expenditure,  which  always  secures  popu- 
larity of  the  lowest  description,  has  replaced 
an  unpopular  economy.  We  submit  that 
the  first  object  of  the  Liberal  party  under 
such  circumstances  should  be,  a  riddance  of 
Tory  government.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  settle  vexed  questions,  when  this  essen- 
tial preliminary  has  been  passed.  For  the 
purposes  of  party  warfare,  the  Conserva- 
tives are  far  superior  to  their  opponents. 
They  are  perfectly  organised  ;  they  have  no 
differences  of  opinion  ;  or  if  such  differ- 
ences exist,  they  are  not  suffered  to  interfere 
Avith  the  common  action.  The  Liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  a  body  of  freethinkers, 
who  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  occasion- 
ally to  subscribe  to  a  common  opinion,  or 
to  act  under  a  common  head.  There  are 
numerous  sects,  each  insisting  on  its  own 
particular  tenet,  and  keeping  aloof  unless 
that  tenet  is  recognised  and  adopted  as  the 
creed  of  the  party.  Even  upon  critical 
questions  of  policy  which  involve  no  ques- 
tion of  principle,  it  has  been  difficult,  of  late 
years,  to  obtain  a  united  vote.  But  when 
a  minority  of  a  minority  persists  in  going 
to  a  division  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  party 
cannot  join,  the  result  is  that,  in  addition 
to  a  signal  parliamentary  defeat,  a  false  im- 
pression is  given  of  the  strength  of  the 
Government  and  the  weakness  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, Government  by  party  is  essential  to 
our  parliamentary  system  ;  but  parties  cannot 
exist,  unless  party  conflict  is  carried  on  upon 
equal  conditions.  The  new  policy  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  Crown  cannot  co-exist  with 
government  by  party  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  everything  which  impairs  the  force  and 
coherence  of  the  Liberal  party  must  be  al- 
together in  favour  of  the  prerogative  policy. 
It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  treat  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  as.  the  rho- 
domontade  of  a  crazy  fanatic.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  that  journal  with 
the  party  in  power,  the  article  on  the 
Crown  and  the  Constitution  has  a  special 
significance.  It  coincides  with  a  remark- 
able act  of  State,  It  is,  in  truth,  a  declara- 
tion accompanied  by  an  overt  act.  The  as- 
sertion bj'  the  ministers,  in  both  Houses, 
of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  call  out  mili- 
tary forces  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
and  to  charge  the  payment  of  those  forces 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
the  studious  contempt  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  delaying  the  announcement  of  this 
proceeding  until  the  day  after  Parliament 
had  adjourned  for  the  recess  ;  the  unwar- 
rantable extent  to  which  ministers  have  tres- 
passed on  the  forbearance  of  Parliament  in 
demanding  explanations — are  all  consistent 
with  the  high  prerogative  doctrines  in  Avliich 
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tlie  new  generation  is  to  be  educated.  Nay, 
we  suddenly  learn  that  engagements  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament,  which  affect  in  the  most  mate- 
rial manner  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  and  pledge  us.  to  a  large  and  un- 
authorised expenditure  of  our  resources, 
now  and  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to 
afford  a  more  signal  example  of  that  secret, 
ju'bitrary,  and  unparliamentary  power  for 
which  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  con- 
tend. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish this  new  faith.  The  party  of  the  Revo- 
lution which  limited  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
must  be  discredited.  Accordingly,  we  are 
assured  that  the  AVhigs  were  extinguished 
by  the  Reform  Act,  or  the  Revolution,  as 
it  is  called,  of  1832.  Since  that  period, 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  have  been  successively  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  AVhigs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gov- 
erned the  country  for  live  years  upon  a  pol- 
icy which  was  vehemently  denounced  by 
the  present  Prime  Minister  and  the  Tories, 
and  as  warmly  supported  by  the  AVhigs. 
The  most  distinguished  followers  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  subsequently  became  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Air.  Glad- 
stone were  not  indeed  educated  in  a  AVhig 
school,  but  they  Avere  surrounded  by  AA'hig 
colleagues,  and  adopted  AAliig  principles. 
Among  the  foremost  ministers  since  1832, 
without  reference  to  lists  of  cabinets,  such 
names  as  the  following  occur  to  our  recol- 
lection : — Lords  Lansdowne,  Duncannon, 
Holland,  Ilowiclv,  Minto,  Alorpeth,  Gran- 
ville, Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Sir  George  Grey, 
Sir  Charles  AA'ood,  Sir  George  Lewis.  AH 
these,  we  apprehend,  Avere  AA'higs  ;  and  the 
survivors  were  members  of  the  administra- 
tion which  quitted  office  in  1874.  The  Lib- 
eral party,  we  are  glad  to  say,  now  rests  on 
a  wider  basis  than  the  historic  designation 
would  accurately  describe  ;  but  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  exists  the  principles  of  its 
founders  must  remain  in  the  ascendant. 
The  AA'higs,  it  seems,  according  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  have  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with — nay,  they  were  either  op- 
posed or  unfriendly  to — the  reforms  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  AVe  learn  that  they  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act  until  it  was  repealed  by 
the  Tories  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  ;  that 
they  are  the  authors  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
of  Cromwell  ;  that  they  hated  the  Reform 
Act  ;  and  that  the  credit  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  education  is  due,  not  to  the  Liberals, 
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but  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  refer  to  these  remarkable  statements, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them,  but  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  curious  specimen  of 
Avhat  we  freely  admit  to  be  the  exceptional 
amount  of  candour  and  intelligence  which  a 
writer  in  a  publication  of  high  character  can 
bring  to  a  question  of  grave  importance. 
The  argument  for  '  loyally  upholding  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
against  the  invasion  of  democracy  '  is  one 
which  may  be  stated  with  precision  and 
temperance.  AVe  think,  indeed,  that  such 
an  argument,  however  well  sustained, 
Avould  admit  of  a  suificient  answer.  But 
we  can  truly  say  that  our  task  would  have 
been  less  irksome  had  it  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter  an  argument  founded  upon  a  fair 
statement  of  facts  and  directed  by  a  reason- 
ing faculty, 

AA'e  have  on  two  previous  occasions  re- 
viewed in  this  Journal  the  first  and  the  third 
volumes  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  '  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  ;'  the  first  deriving  its 
chief  interestfrom  the  details  of  the  Prince's 
early  life  and  courtship  ;  the  third,  from  its 
historical  connexion  with  the  Crimean  AVar 
and  the  foreign  politics  of  that  period.  The 
second  volume  of  this  important  work  has 
not  been  noticed,  as  yet,  in  these  pages,  be- 
cause it  contains  matter  which  Ave  reserved 
for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  It  is,  Ave  think,  unfortunate  that 
this  question  should  have  been  raised  at  all, 
especially  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  A'ictoria.  But  since  these  extra- 
ordinary pretensions  have  been  put  forward, 
and  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  principles  by  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Tory  party,  avc  cannot  hesitate  to  accept 
the  challenge,  and  to  vindicate,  as  forcibly 
as  Ave  can,  the  true  doctrines  of  the  AA'hig 
party  and  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitu- 
tion. 

AA'e  do  not  propose  again  to  enter  into 
the  interesting  details  of  public  and  domes- 
tic life  Avhich  these  volumes  contain.  They 
have  been  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  and 
are  calculated,  Ave  need  hardly  say,  to  in- 
crease and  confirm  the  respectful  affection 
Avhich  the  Queen  has  Avon  during  her  long 
reign.  Her  illustrious  consort  had  not  the 
like  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  and  his  life  Avas  cut 
short  before  the  misconceptions  in  Avhich 
ignorance  and  prejudice  had  involved  his 
name  could  be  Avholly  dissipated.  The 
moral  character  of  the  Prince  Avas  never  in^ 
deed  impeached,  but  an  opinion  prevailed 
among  many  Avho  knew  «iud  respected  \\H 
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blameless  life  that  his  Royal  Highness  took 
a.  more  active  part  in  public  aifairs  than  his 
peculiar  position  seemed  to  warrant.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  Avhen  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman of  five  years'  standing,  his  Royal 
Highness  prepared  for  the  instruction  of 
Dean  Wilberforce,  in  view,  we  suppose,  of 
his  approaching  advance  to  the  episcopacy, 
an  elaborate  theme,  defining  the  duties  and 
proper  functions  of  the  bishops  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  the 
courtly  churchman  (who  was  a  man  of  infi- 
nite humour)  appears  to  have  solicited  this 
information  ;  but  the  serious  earnestness 
Avith  which  the  request  Avas  met,  raises  a 
presumption  that  among  the  many  admira- 
ble qualities  of  the  young  Prince  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  was  not  included.  Though 
much  addicted  to  general  principles,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  chiefly  engaged  with 
the  affairs  of  State.  On  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion alone  his  biographer  informs  us  that  the 
diflicult  task  had  been  imposed  upon  him  of 
making  selections  from  fifty  folio  volumes, 
which  the  Prince  compiled  in  four  years. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  energy 
and  ability  so  displayed  ;  but  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  consider  whether  they  were  Avell  di- 
rected. The  Prince  had  not  been  resident 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  his  position 
precluded  him  from  cultivating  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  people.  He  had 
studied  English  history  and  the  Constitution 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreigner  named 
Stockmar,  who  had  for  many  years  been  at- 
tached to  the  household  and  person  of  the 
Prince's  uncle,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in 
the  capacity  of  private  physician  ;  and  we 
shall  presently  see  what  sort  of  tuition  he 
received.  Baron  Stockmar  had  been  con- 
sulted by  King  Leopold  on  the  momentous 
qiiestion  of  his  royal  niece's  marriage,  and 
it  Avas  to  the  Baron's  suggestion  that  Prince 
Albert  Avas,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  in- 
debted for  the  high  honour  and  happiness 
Avhich  he  attained.  Stockmar  Avas  an  able 
and  honest  man,  personally  Avorthy  of  the 
friendship  Avith  Avhicli  he  Avas  honoured  by 
his  illustrious  patrons.  But  it  is  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  political  preceptor  to  the  royal 
pair  that  we  take  much  interest  in  the  Avor- 
thy  doctor  or  his  opinions.  Regard  being 
had  to  his  influence  at  Court,  the  Baron 
necessarily  occupies  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  these  memoirs,  and  his  opinions  on 
public  affairs  are  quoted  at  great  length. 
The  Baron,  after  the  fashion  of  his  compa- 
triots, is  philosophical  and  dogmatic.  It 
would  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  dicta  scat- 
tered through  these  volumes  the  character 
and    tendency    of   the    political    loasons    in  J 


Avhich  Baron  Stockmar  instructed  his  royal 
pupils  ;  but  Ave  are  saved  the  trouble  of  col- 
lating detached  passages  by  an  elaborate  pa- 
per, in  Avhicli  the  Baron  stated  at  length  the 
doctrines  of  his  political  creed.  We  regret 
that  the  space  at  our  disposal  Avill  not  admit 
a  complete  transcript  of  this  important  pa- 
per, every  passage  of  which  is  full  of  mean- 
ing. We  must  be  content,  however,  with  a 
few  quotations,  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  Avhat  Mr.  Martin  describes  as  '  a 
vigorous  political  essay. '  The  circumstance 
Avhicli  seems  to  have  suggested  this  valuable 
disquisition  Avasa  remark  attributed  to  Lord 
Palmerston  that  the  Court  Avas  pursuing  '  a 
dynastic  policy,'  an  imputation  Avhich  the 
Baron  repels  with  indignant  scorn  '  as  the 
offspring  of  Avounded  self-esteem.'  Lord 
Palmerston  was  one  of  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  though  not  at  that  time  (1854) 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  his  authority 
on  ?uch  matters  Avas  higher  than  that  of  any 
of  his  colleagues.  He  was,  of  course,  mis- 
taken in  his  vicAv  of  the  Court  policy,  as 
Baron  Stockmar  says  so  ;  and  Baron  Stock- 
mar tells  us  that  he  '  could  judge  Avhether  the 
accusation  Avas  Avell  founded  or  not  better 
than  any  man  in  England.'  But  Avhether 
the  views  of  the  Court  Avere  dynastic  or  not, 
Baron-Stockmar  claims  for  the  Queen  and 
for  the  husband  of  the  Queen  the  right  to 
control  not  only  the  foreign  policy,  but  the 
Avhole  policy  of  the  Government.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  paper  from  which  Ave 
are  about  to  make  extracts  the  Prince  is  in- 
formed that  he  '  could  not  marry  the  Queen 
of  England  without  meaning,  and  Avithout 
being  bound,  to  become  a  political  soldier.' 
This  Avas  in  reference  to  the  attacks  Avhich 
had  been  made  upon  his  Royal  Highness  by 
certain  portions  of  the  press  as  well  as  by 
public  rumours.  The  Baron  then  proceeds 
to  define  the  position  of  the  CroAvn  in  regard 
to  the  Constitution.  The  passages  in  italics 
are  so  emphasised  in  the  original: — 

'  Constitutional  monarchy  has,  since  1830, 
been  constantly  in  danger  of  becoming  a  pure 
Ministerial  Government.  .  .  .  The  old  To- 
ries, who  before  the  Reform  Bill  were  in 
poAver  for  fifty  years,  had  a  direct  interest  in 
upholding  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  they  did  uphold  them  manfully.  .  .  . 
As  a  race,  these  Tories  have  died  out,  and  the 
race  Avhich  in  the  present  day  bear  their 
name  are  simply  degenerate  bastards.  Our 
Whigs,  again,  are  nothing  but  partly  con- 
scious, partly  unconscious  Republicans,  Avho 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Tlirone  as  the 
Avolf  does  to  the  lamb.  And  these  Whigs 
must  haA'e  a  natural  inclination  to  push  to  ex- 
tremity the  constitutional  fiction — whicli,  al- 
though   imdoubtedly    of     old    standing,    is 
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fraught  with  danger — that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tignal  to  introduce  and  make  use  of  the  name 
and  person  of  the  irresponsible  sovereign  in 
the  public  debates  on  matters  bearing  on  the 
Constitution. 

'  Now,  in  our  time,  since  Reform,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  genuine  Tories,  and  the 
growth  of  those  politicians  of  the  Aberdeen 
school,  who  treat  the  existing  Constitution 
merely  as  a  bridge  to  a  Republic,  it  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  that  this  fiction  should  be 
countenanced  only  procisionally,  and  that  no 
opjMrtvnUy  should  be  let  slip  of  vindicating  the 
legitimate  position  of  the  Crown. ' 

The  Baron  tlien  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  king  has  a  right  to  be  the  permanent 
president  of  his  ministerial  council,  because 
the  nominal  premier,  however  able  and  hon- 
est he  may  be,  is  only  the  chief  of  a  party, 
and  must  prefer  the  interests  of  his  party  to 
the  good  of  the  State.  The  Baron  has 
hardly  words  to  express  his  contempt  of 
'  the  political  sciolist  '  who  makes  light  of 
this  objection  ;  and  he  shows  how  easily  the 
sovereign  can  become  the  real,  instead  of 
the  nominal,  head  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  know  whether  this  gen- 
tleman's political  studies  extended  as  far  as 
Bolingbroke  ;  but  his  theory  is  stated  by 
the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Jacobite 
with  a  conciseness  and  eloquence  which, 
truth  to  say,  the  worthy  doctor  did  not 
command. 

'  To  espouse  no  party,  but  to  govern  like 
the  common  father  of  liis  people,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  a  patriot  king,  that 
he  who  does  otherwise  forfeits  the  title.  It 
is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  glory  of  tliis 
character  that  jirinces  who  maintain  it,  and 
they  alone,  are  so  far  from  the  necessity  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
governing  by  a  party,  which  must  always  end 
in  the  government  of  a  faction  ;  the  faction  of 
the  prince,  if  he  has  ability  ;  the  faction  of 
his  ministers,  if  he  has  not  ;  and  either  one 
way  or  other,  in  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
For  faction  is  to  party  what  the  superlative 
is  to  the  positive.  Party  is  a  political  evil, 
and  faction  is  the  worst  of  all  parties.'  (The 
Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  p.  82.) 

But  again  Ave  must  allow  Baron  Stockmar 
to  speak  for  himself. 

'  The  twaddle  al)out  ministers  being  re- 
' sponsible  to  the  nation  for  every  fault  of  head 
or  heart  will  not  keep  matters  straight. 
Where  the  question  is  how  to  keep  the  State 
in  health  our  object  should  be,  not  to  cure  a 
comjjlaint  by  severe  remedies  after  it  has  bro- 
ken out,  but  to  protect  it  against  disease. 
3Iinisterial  responsibility  in  these  days  for 
such  ministers  as  are  incapable,  and  at  any  rate 


for  such  as  are  unscrupulous,  is  a  mere  bug- 
bear. The  responsible  minister  may  do  the 
most  stupid  and  mischievous  things.  If  they 
are  not  found  out,  he  may  even  continue  to 
be  popular  ;  if  they  do  come  to  light,  it  only 
costs  him  his  place.  He  resigns  or  is  removed 
— thjit  is  all — the  Avhole  punishment,  the 
whole  restitution  made  for  the  mischief  done 
to  the  common  weal. 

'  But  who  could  have  averted,  whose  duty 
was  it  to  avert,  the  danger  either  wholly  or 
in  part  ?  Assuredly  he,  and  he  alone,  who, 
being  free  from  party  passion,  has  listened  to 
the  voice  of  an  independent  judgment  ;  to 
exercise  this  judgment  is,  both  in  a  moral 
and  constitutional  point  of  view,  a  matter  of 
right,  nay,  a  positive  duty. 

'  The  sovereign  may  even  take  a  part  in  the 
initiation  and  the  maturing  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  king,  himself  as  able,  as  ac- 
complished, as  patriotic  as  the  best  of  his 
ministers,  should  be  prevented  from  making 
use  of  these  qualities  at  the  deliberations  of 
his  council.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  use 
so  made  will  be  as  various  as  the  gifts  and 
personal  character  of  the  occupants  of  the 
throne  are  various  ;  and  these  are  decided 
not  merely  by  the  different  degrees  of  capa- 
bility, but  also  by  their  varieties  of  tempera- 
ment and  disposition.  Although  this  right 
has,  since  the  time  of  William  III.,  been  fre- 
quently perverted  and  exercised  in  the  most 
pernicious  way  :  since  1830,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  scarcely  been  exercised  at  all. ' 
{Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  pp.  548, 
549.) 

Among  the  contrivances  for  redressing  the 
balance  of  forces  in  the  State,  Baron  Stock- 
mar  frequently  refers  to  a  '  phenomenon  ' 
which  '  Englishmen  call  the  self-adjusting 
principle  of  the  Constitution.'  We  never 
heard  any  Englishman  mention  such  a  thing, 
and,  for  our  part,  we  confess  we  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  Baron  attributes  to  our 
countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  recondite 
machinery  of  the  Constitution,  which  we 
fear  they  do  not  possess,  and  we  must  there- 
fore credit  him  with  a  discovery  which  his 
modesty  would  decline.  We  wish  that  our 
learned  instructor  had  vouchsafed  us  some 
explanation  of  this  invaluable  '  phenomenon 
which  is  what  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcc  is 
in  disease  ;'  *  but  as  he  fails  to  throw  any 
light  upon  it,  we  must  remain  in  our  dark- 
ness. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  our  read- 
ers have  probably  had  enough  of  this  disser- 
tation, curious  and  instructive  as  it  is.  The 
paper  is  not  quite  so  ill  written  as  the  arti- 
cle in  the  '  Quarterly  lieview, '  though  the 
one  is  merely  an  amplification  of  the  other. 


*  The  Baron  is  very  metaphorical,  and  all  his 
metaphors  are  drawn  from  his  profession. 
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The  only  difEcrence  between  the  two  is  that 
the  letter  was  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  the  writer's  illustrious  pupils.  The  arti- 
cle is  intended  to  indoctrinate  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  teaehing  is  made  plain  by 
constant  iteration,  and  resolves  itself  into 
two  or  three  simple  propositions.  1.  The 
sovereign  is  to  be  the  real  as  well  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Executive  Government, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  court  oracle,  he  is 
to  be  perpetual  prime  minister.  2.  He  is 
to  have  the  absolute  nomination  and  dis- 
missal of  the  subordinate  ministers.  3.  He 
is  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over  foreign 
policy,  and  to  initiate  domestic  measures. 
Parliamentary  government  must^  cease,  and 
parties  must  be  annihilated.  AVhigs  and 
Tories  indeed  are  alike  denounced  as  mis- 
chievous or  worthless.  The  former  are 
republicans  more  or  less  disguised  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  the  spurious  offspring  of  a  race  of 
men  who  once  upheld  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  under  every  difficulty  and  disadvan- 
tage. The  halcyon  days  of  the  monarchy 
ended  with  the  Reform  Act. 

'  Prior  to  1831,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
combined  forces  of  the  State  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  had  lain  in  the  Upper  House, 
where  the  Tories  for  sixty  years  had  com- 
manded the  majority.  .  .  .  The  Reform  Act, 
while  it  gave  to  the  democratic  element  a 
preponderance  in  the  Constitution  over  the 
aristocratic,  removed  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  House,  and 
thereby  threw  all  political  life  into  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  and  oscillation,  which 
was  very  apt  to  have  proved  fatal  to  it.' 

Notwithstanding  this  adverse  state  of 
affairs,  the  Baron  was  of  opinion  that  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  was  afforded  by  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  particu- 
lar case,  the  sovereign  being  a  woman,  the 
exercise  of  power  must  devolve  upon  her 
husband.  Baron  Stockmar  does  not  in 
plain  terms  claim  for  the  Prince  Consort  the 
government  of  the  country  in  virtue  of  his 
marital  rights,  but  he  justly  points  out  that 
this  consequence  naturally  follows.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  in  some  way  or  other  to 
be  a  party  to  the  scheme  ;  while  the  minis- 
ter is  to  aid  and  abet  by  discharging  '  his 
foremost  duty  in  sustaining  the  present  well- 
deserved  popularity  of  the  sovereign. '  Now 
all  this  is  not  the  rambling  of  a  distempered 
brain,  nor  the  fulsome  adulation  of  a  silly 
courtier  ;  but  the  deliberate  counsel  of  a 
man  of  mature  years  and  good  understand- 
ing, who  wrote  essays  on  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  was  honoured  with  the  entire 
confidence — nay,  the  respectful  deference — 


of  the  Queen  and  her  consort.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Prince  should  implicitly 
accept  the  views  of  a  preceptor  and  friend 
who  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in 
this  country,  and  in  close  proximity  with  its 
courts  and  cabinets.  '  It  has  been,'  he 
writes  in  reply  to  the  Baron's  constitutional 
essay,  '  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  your 
wise  words  at  a  time  [1854]  when  we  might 
fancy  we  were  living  in  a  madhouse.  I 
heartily  agree  with  every  word  you  say. 
The  state  of  affairs  is  precisely  what  you  in- 
dicate. '  *  And  we  learn  from  these  vol- 
umes that  his  Royal  Highness  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  mission. 
Now  we  Avill  say  nothing  of  the  late  Baron 
Stockmar  inconsistent  with  respect  for  his 
sincerity  ;  but  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  very  sparingly  quoted  proves  his  utter 
incapacity  to  comprehend  the  subject  upon 
which  he  wrote  with  such  assumption  of 
knowledge  and  authority.  If  there  is  any 
man  of  English  birth  and  education  so  fool- 
ish as  to  believe  it  possible  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  times  before  the  Reform  Act, 
that  party  government  can  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  got  to  league 
with  the  Crown  in  setting  up  personal  gov- 
ernment, such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 
Excepting  Tories  of  the  lower  organisation, 
we  should  do  injustice  to  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party  if  we  attributed  to  them  any  de- 
sign to  subvert  parliamentary  government, 
or  a  policy  so  rash  as  that  which  would  stem 
the  tide  of  democracy  by  directly  opposing 
the  throne  as  a  barrier  to  its  progress.  A 
limited  monarchy  is  not  fitted  to  encounter 
the  shock  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  not 
by  converting  a  limited  into  an  unlimited 
monarchy  that  the  inroads  of  democracy 
can  be  stayed.  The  power  of  the  Crown 
may  be  enhanced  for  the  time  by  the  ability 
or  popularity  of  the  sovereign  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  wise  and  good  kings  are  only  happy 
accidents,  a  free  people  seek  and  find  the 
best  security  for  good  government  in  rep- 
resentative institutions.  Consistently  with 
these  arrangements,  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  a  minister  or  sub-king,  who  does 
the  work,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Parliament,  from  which  he  has  indirectly 
derived  his  appointment.  The  boundary 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
is  thus  maintained,  and  the  Crown  is  pro-, 
tected  from  the  variations  of  popular  opin- 
ion. This  contrivance  may  be  a  rude  one  ; 
it  is  not  so   captivating  as  the  idea  of  a 


*  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537, 
538. 
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patriot  ting^  ;  hut,  like  some  other  anoma- 
lies in  our  political  system,  it  works  well, 
and  no  sensible  man,  however  hit;h  a  mon- 
archist he  may  be,  will  seek  to  disturb  it. 
Baron  Stockmar  contemplated  the  erection 
of  the  Crown  into  a  paramount  authority  in 
the  State,  as  a  pennanent  institution  ;  and 
this  he  proposed  to  found,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the"  personal  popularity  of  the  ex- 
isting sovereign.  But  he  made  no  attempt 
to  meet  the  practical  objection  which  imme- 
diately presents  itself.  Popularity  is  fleet- 
ing, and  life  is  precarious.  A  succession  of 
capable  and  popular  rulers  cannot  be  secured 
even  by  election,  still  less  by  hereditary  de- 
scent. Thus  the  scheme  breaks  down  at  the 
outset.  A  regulated  government,  like  every 
other  political  system,  has  its  faults  ;  but, 
however  defective  the  regulations  may  be,  it 
is  preferable,  avc  submit,  to  government  by 
Accident. 

In  the  150  years  or  nearly  so  between  the 
re-settlement  of  the  Crown  and  the  accession 
of  h^r  Majesty  there  have  been  seven  reigns. 
Excepting  AVilliam  III.,  can  it  be  said  that 
any  of  the  other  six  sovereigns  was  capable 
of  being  permanent  prime  minister,  and  of 
directing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  ? 
Anne  was  governed  by  bed-chamber  women. 
George  I.  Avas  a  strano-cr  to  the  lanffuajre 
and  laws  of  the  country  to  Avhich  he  was 
called  in  the  decline  of  life.  George  II.,  in- 
competent himself,  had  the  good  fortune 
during  a  part  of  his  reign  to  be  guided  by  a 
sensible  wife.  We  were  spared  the  reign  of  a 
King  Frederick.  The  long  life  of  George  III. 
Avas  obscured  by  mental  disease.  Of  Georg(4 
IV.  and  William  IV.  we  need  say  nothing. 
All  these  princes  were  well  meaning,  and 
loyal  to  their  trust.  They  w^ere  simply,  one 
and  all,  incapable  of  forming  a  reasoned 
opinion  upon  any  important  question,  civil 
or  military.  The  earlier  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  taking  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  the  domestic  politics  of  this  country, 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  foreign  policv, 
and  their  foreign  policy  consisted  entirely  in 
using  the  resources  of  England  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  petty  electorate.  George 
III.  not  only  involved  this  country  in  a  war 
which  dismembered  the  empire,  but  he 
meddled  with  every  detail  of  administration, 
and,  by  keeping  the  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  his  own  hands,  was  enabled  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  George  IV.,  as 
Regent  and  King,  found  congenial  ministers 
in  the  Percevals,  the  Castlereaghs,  and  Liv- 
erpools.  The  attempt  of  William  IV.  to 
assert  his  royal  will,  and  its  signal  failure, 
are  matters  of  recent  history.  P^veii  A\'il- 
liam  III.  valued  the  Crown  of  England  only 


as  it  aided  him  in  accomplishing  the  sole 
object  of  his  life — the  humiliation  of  France, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power.  Ilallam,  writing  some  years  before 
the  Reform  Act,  makes  some  striking  obser- 
vations on  this  subject — 

'  Comparatively  Avith  the  state  of  preroga- 
tive before  the  Revolution,  Ave  can  hardly 
dispute  that  there  has  been-  a  systematic  dim- 
inution of  the  reigning  prince's  control, 
Avliich,  though  it  may  be  compensated  or  con- 
cealed in  ordinary  times  by  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  administration,  is  of 
material  imi)ortance  in  a  constitutional  light. 
Independently  of  other  consequences  wliich 
might  be  pointed  out  as  probable  or  con- 
tingent, it  affords  a  real  security  against  en- 
deavours by  the  CroAvn  to  subvert  or  essen- 
tially impair  the  other  parts  of  our  Govern 
ment  ;  for  though  a  king  may  believe  him- 
self and  his  posterity  to  be  interested  in  ob- 
taining arbitrary  poAver,  it  is  far  less  likely 
that  a  minister  should  desire  to  do  so.  I 
mean  arbitrary,  not  in  relation  to  temporary 
or  partial  abridgment  of  the  subject's  lib- 
erty, but  to  such  projects  as  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.  attempted  <to  execute.  What,  in- 
deed, might  be  effected  by  a  king,  at  once 
able,  active,  popular,  and  ambitious,  should 
such  ever  unfortunately  appear  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  Certainly  his 
reign  Avould  be  dangerous,  on  one  side  or 
other,  to  the  present  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  against  this  contingent  evil,  or 
the  far  more  probable  encroachments  of  min- 
isters, which,  though  not  going  the  full  length 
of  despotic  power,  might  sloAvly  imdermine 
and  contract  the  rights  of  the  people,  no 
positive  statutes  can  be  devised  so  elleetual 
as  the  vigilance  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  their  increased  means  of  knowing  and  es- 
timating the  measures  of  their  government.' 
(Constitutional  Histori/,  \o\.  iii.  p.  297.) 

The  development  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple in  the  Constitution  during  the  last 
half -century  and  the  increasing  vigilance  of 
Parliament  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive  Government  have  reduced  prerog- 
ative Avithin  very  narroAv  bounds  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shoAvn  that  prerogative  had  been 
actively  exercised  since  the  Revolution  for 
the  public  good,  Ave  might  regard  the  future 
Avith  anxiety.  But,  Avhether  the  influence 
of  prerogative  is  Avholesome  or  otherAvise, 
there  never  Avas  a  time  less  favourable  to  its 
revival  than  the  present.  The  recent  move- 
ment on  its  behalf  is  no  doubt  OAving  to  the 
fact  that  the  Tories  are,  for  the  first  time 
since  1830,  firmly  established  in  power. 
But  this  fact  has  put  the  Liberal  party  on 
their  guard  and  redoubled  their  vigilance. 
Not  a  day  passes  Avithout  a  prying  investiga- 
tion info  some  branch  of  the  public  service, 
and  ministers  are  sharply  interrogated  upon 
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the  minutest  as  well  as  the  most  important 
matters  of  administration.  The  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  in- 
convenient, and  the  cheap  privilege  of  ask- 
ing questions  is  sometimes  abused  ;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament more  interesting  to  the  public  than 
these  pointed  enquiries,  and  there  is  none, 
we  think,  more  useful  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  revelations  Avhich  have  been 
recently  made  and  the  practical  commentary 
on  those  revelations  supplied  by  the  policy 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  relax  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  Op- 
position. We  freely  admit  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  in  the  general  composition 
of  the  Cabinet.  Some  of  its  members  are 
Conservatives  of  the  modern  school,  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  their  views  and  those  of  the  mod- 
erate Liberals.  However  that  may  be,  the 
principal  ministers  are  not  men  of  a  cast  of 
mind  to  attempt  innovations,  or  to  wrench 
the  Constitution  from  its  centre.  But  under 
the  control  of  a  master  intellect,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  cabinet  are  little  more  than  heads 
of  departments,  and  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
policy  they  are  carried  forward  by  the  im- 
pulse of  their  chief.  Such  '  sole  ministers  ' 
were  aforetime  Godolphin,  AValpole,  Chat- 
ham, and  his  son.  The  genius  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  these  great  names  ;  but 
his  dazzling  qualities  are  not  those  of  an 
English  statesman.  He  resembles  some  em- 
inent predecessors  indeed  in  the  conflict  of 
his  opinions  at  different  stages  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceases. 
Some  have  changed  their  opinions  from  con- 
viction ;  others  have  had  them  changed  by 
circumstances  ;  but  we  know  only  one  Eng- 
lish statesman  who  has  changed  his  opinions 
for  personal  convenience.  The  abandon- 
ment of  one  political  creed  for  another  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment is  a  fault  which  may  be  expiated  by 
subsequent  good  conduct  ;  but  when  this  is 
the  commencement  of  a  career  throughout 
which  no  political  faith  is  professed  and  no 
public  principle  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  career 
to  which  the  history  of  England  can  show 
no  parallel.  In  place  of  a  consistent  and  in- 
telligible policy,  we  find  sensational  starts, 
melodramatic  performances,  mysteries,  and 
surprises.  The  English  Constitution  is  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  of  Venetian 
origin  ;  the  Church  '  as  a  corporation  for 
the  promulgation  of  certain  Asian  principles  ' 
which  were  founded  by  the  Jews.  His 
lordship's  opinion  of  the  great  ruling  parties 
in  the  State  is  pretty  much  that  of  Baron 


Stockmar.  The  Whigs,  we  arc  informed, 
are  *  a  factious  aristocracy  '  Avhich  sprang 
from  the  '  plunder  of  the  Church  at  the  Re- 
formation.' They  have  pulled  down  thrones 
and  churches,  changed  dynasties,  abrogated 
and  remodelled  Parliaments  ;  they  have  dis- 
franchised Scotland  and  confiscated  Ireland. 
They  introduced  sectarian  Tfelig- 
ion  ;  sectarian  religion  led  to  political  ex- 
clusion ;  and  political  exclusion  was  soon 
accompanied  by  commercial  restraint. '  Con- 
servatism and  the  Conservatives  are  painted 
by  the  same  master  in  many  graphic  sketches, 
from  which  we  make  one  or  two  selections. 

'What,'  he  asks,  '  w^ill  you  conserve? 
The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  provided  they 
are  not  exercised  ;  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  provided  it  is  not  asserted  : 
the  Ecclesiastical  Estate,  provided  it  is  regu- 
lated by  a  commission  of  laymen.  Everything 
in  short  that  is  established,  as  long  as  it  is  a 
phrase  and  not  a  fact. 

'  In  the  meantime,  while  form  and  phrases 
are  religiously  cherished  in  order  to  make  the 
semblance  of  a  creed,  the  rule  of  practice  is 
to  bend  to  the  passion  or  combination  of  the 
hour.  Conservatism  assumes  in  theory  that 
everything  established  should  be  maintained  ; 
but  adopts  in  practice  that  everything  that  is 
established  is  indefensible.  To  reconcile  this 
theory  and  this  practice,  they  produce  what 
they  call  "  the  best  bargain  ;"  some  arrange- 
ment which  has  no  j)rinciple  and  no  purpose, 
except  to  obtain  a  temporary  lull  of  agita- 
tion, until  the  mind  of  the  Conservatives, 
without  a  guide  and  without  an  aim,  dis- 
tracted, tempted,  and  bewildered,  is  prepared 
for  another  arrangement,  equally  statesman- 
like with  the  preceding  one. 

'  Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on 
affairs  by  substituting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  government  ;  and  to  maintain 
this  negative  system  by  the  mere  influence  of 
property,  reputable  private  conduct,  and 
what  are  called  good  connexions.  Conser- 
vatism discards  prescription,  shrinks  from 
principle,  disowns  progress  ;  having  rejected 
all  respect  for  antiquity,  it  offers  no  redress 
for  the  jiresent,  and  makes  no  preparation 
for  the  future.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  time, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  such  a  con- 
federation might  succeed  ;  but  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  criti- 
cal conjunctures  that  will  periodically  occur 
in  all  states,  and  which  such  an  imimi3assion- 
ed  system  is  even  likely  ultimately  to  create, 
all  power  of  resistance  will  be  wanting  ;  the 
barren  course  of  political  infidelity  will  para- 
lyse all  action,  and  the  Conservative  constitu- 
tion will  be  discovered  to  be  a  "  caput  mor- 
tuum."  .  .  . 

'  Whenever  public  opinion,  Avhich  this 
party  never  attempts  to  form,  to  educate,  or 
to  lead,  falls  into  some  violent  perplexity, 
passion,  or  caprice,  this  party  yields  without 
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a  struggle  to  the  impulse,  antl,  wlien  tlie 
storm  has  passed,  attempts  to  obstruct  and 
obviate  the  logical,  and,  ultimately,  the  in- 
evitable results  of  the  very  measures  they 
have  themselves  originated,  or  to  which  they 
have  themselves  consented.  This  is  the  Con- 
servative Party.'  {Coningshrj,  Book  II.  ch. 
V.  and  Book  V.  ch.  ii.) 

These  were  the  professed  opinions  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  1849,  two  years  before  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  virtual  head  of  a 
Conservative  Ministry.  We  invite  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  passage  from 
the  same  work,  Avhicli,  though  in  the  form 
of  a  tiction,  is  chosen  by  the  author '  as  a 
)nethod  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  times, 
offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  opin- 
ion.'    (Preface  to  tifth  ed.,  1849.) 

'  We  should  so  act  that  when  the  occasion 
arrives,  we  should  clearly  comprehend  what 
Ave  want,  and  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  best  means  by  Avhich  that  Avant  can  be 
supplied.  For  this  purpose,  I  Avould  ac- 
custom the  public  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  existing,  though  torpid  poAvcr  in  the 
Constitution,  capable  of  remoA-ing  our  social 
gricA^ances,  Avere  Ave  to  transfer  to  it  those 
jjrerogatives  Avhich  the  Parliament  has  grad- 
ually usurped,  and  used  in  a  manner  Avhich 
has  produced  the  present  material  and  moral 
disorganisation.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
the  house  of  a  fcAV  ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  all.  The  proper  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  individual  Avho  sits  upon  the 
throne.' 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  lie  is  more  ex- 
plicit. The  difficulty  is  suggested  of  recon- 
ciling the  revival  of  monarchical  rule  Avith 
tlie  representative  principle.    The  answer  is  : 

'  Representation  is  not  necessarily,  or  even 
in  a  principal  sense,  Parliamentary.  .  .  . 
Opinion  is  now  supreme,  and  opinion  speaks 
in  print.  The  representation  of  the  press  is 
far  more  complete  than  the  representation  of 
Parliament.  Parliamentary  representation 
Avas  the  happy  device  of  a  ruder  age,  to  Avhich 
it  was  admirably  adapted  ;  an  age  of  semi- 
civilisation,  Avhon  there  Avas  a  leading  class 
in  the  community  ;  but  it  exhibits  many 
.sj^mptoms  of  desuetude.  It  is  controlled  by 
a  system  of  representation  more  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  ;  Avhich  absorbs  its  duties, 
and  fullils  them  more  efficiently,  and  in  Avhich 
discussion  is  pursued  on  fairer  terms,  and 
often  Avith  more  depth  and  information.' 
{Coningshy^  Book  V.  ch.  ii.) 

These  are  not  the  crude  utterances  of  a 
presumptuous  boy,  like  the  author  of  '  Vi- 
vian Grey, '  but,  we  repeat,  the  grave  opin- 
ions of  a  man  of  mature  years,  deliberately 
confirmed  after  he  had  become  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  Avhen  lie  Avas  prox- 
imate  minister   of   state.      Wc  do  not  be- 


lieve that  at  his  time  of  life  Lord  Beacons- 
field  can  hope  to  see  the  day  Avhcn  parlia- 
mentary government  shall  be  supplanted  by 
prerogative  under  his  direction  ;  but  having 
mystified  his  intellect  in  penning  original 
theories  of  the  Constitution  and  fantastic 
histories  of  party  until  his  perception  of  the 
difference  between  truth  and  fiction  lias 
become  confused,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  brought  himself  to  entertain  some  idea 
of  the  kind.  If  prerogative  is  to  be  ex- 
alted, it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  Avay  by 
loAvering  the  character  and  authority  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  sunk  in  public  confidence 
and  respect  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  Commons  are  degenerating  into 
an  assembly  Avitliout  rule  or  guidance,  im- 
potent to  repel  avoAved  insult  or  to  put  down 
organised  obstruction.  The  business  set  be- 
fore the  House  is  of  the  quality  Avhich  is 
dealt  Avith  by  toAvn  councils  and  local 
boards,  and  it  is  on  the  Avhole  not  quite  so 
important  as  that  Avliich  is  transacted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  All  this 
could  be  prevented  and  set  right  by  a  due 
exercise  of  the  control  and  management  for 
Avhich  the  minister  of  the  day  is  responsi- 
ble. It  is  among  the  educated  classes  that 
the  constitutional  securities  for  freedom  and 
good  government  are  niostlv  appreciated. 
The  mass  of  the  people  care  little  for  forms 
of  government  so  long  as  their  liberty  is  not 
unduly  curtailed  and  they  are  not  oppressed 
by  taxation  ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  be- 
coming incompetent  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment Avould  insensibly  take  its  place,  and 
thus  the  CroAvn  Avould  eventually  recovej 
the  prerogative  of  Avliich  it  had  been  so  long 
dispossessed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reckon 
upon  any  national  movement  to  avert  this 
threatened  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the 
State.  The  danger  is  too  uncertain  and  re- 
mote, and  its  character  is  too  refined  to  ex- 
cite popular  apprehension.  It  is  only  by 
insidious  and  slow  degrees,  all  but  imper- 
ceptible to  ordinary  ken,  that  such  an  in- 
road could  be  effected.  We  must  confide, 
as  Ave  have  done  aforetime,  in  the  firmness 
of  our  leading  statesmen  and  in  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  party  avIio  arc  the  traditional 
trustees  and  guardians  of  the  Constitution. 
We  can  only  regret  that  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  Avhicli  has  re-established  mon- 
archy in  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the 
people,  an  insufferable  pretension  should  be 
set  up  by  officious  courtiers,  with  the  tacit 
approval,  Ave  fear,  of  those  Avhoin  thcA'  de- 
sire to  flatter  or  to  serve. 

We  cannot  close  these  observations  with- 
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out  some  notice  of  a  name  wliicli  '^must 
ever  be  identified  Avitli  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  Lord  Russell  lias  pass- 
ed away  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;  and 
the  shadow  of  death  spared  his  latter 
days  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  slights 
and  sneers  cast  upon  the  principles  which 
he  revered,  and  which  have  made  this 
country  pre-eminent  among  free  nations. 
The  public  life  of  Lord  Russell  commenced 
in  the  dark  age  of  administrations,  when  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  when  trade  and  commerce 
were  restricted,  Avhen  the  press  was  coerced 
and  public  opinion  was  silenced,  when  the 
country  was  governed  by  Black  Acts  and 
military  force.  But  he  lived  to  see  the 
dawn,  and  even  the  meridian,  of  a  brighter 
day,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
molishing the  machinery  which  ignorance 
and  timidity  rather  than  malevolence  had 
constructed.  From  1828,  when  he  struck 
the  first  successful  blow  at  religious  intoler- 


ance by  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  until  his  retirement  in  1866,  Lord 
Russell  either  originated  or  took  a  leading 
part  in  every  measure  Avhich  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  great  edifice  of  liberty 
and  law.  Ever  diligent  in  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress and  reform,  he  never  went  out  of  his 
way  to  court  popular  applause  ;  and  he 
never  fell  into  popular  courses  except  Avhen 
he  found  them  the  most  convenient  road  to 
the  particular  end  he  had  in  view.  The 
popularity  of  Lord  Russell  was,  to  use  a  fine 
expression  of  a  great  English  judge,  '  the 
popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is 
run  after. '  It  '  was  that  popularity  which 
sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. ' 
It  is  impossible  that  a  public  career  which 
extended  to  nearly  half  a  century  should 
be  free  from  faults  and  errors.  But  this  is 
not  a  time  to  review  in  detail  either  the 
merits  or  defects  of  a  life  which  fi.lls  so 
large  a  space  in  English  history. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Report  of  the  Copyright  Com- 
mission. Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.     London  :  1878. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Copyright.  Witli 
Appendix.     London  :  1878. 

English  authors  and  the  publishers  of  their 
writings  liave  been  indicted  before  a  Royal 
Conunlsslon  on  the  most  singular  charge 
which  was  ever  preferred  against  human 
offenders.  Their  works,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  are  admitted  to  be  excellent.  A 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  good  litera- 
ture is  declared  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  manufacturers  are  accused  of  setting 
a  price  so  unnaturally  high  on  their  pro- 
ductions, that  the  circulation  of  them  is  con- 
fined to  the  wealthier  classes.  Contempo- 
rary literature  is  made  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  the  public  are  defrauded  of  their  legiti- 
mate share  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  accusation  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  offence  increases  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  work  which  is  produced.  The 
better  the  work,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that 
the  public  should  possess  it  ;  and  there- 
fore the  less  tolerable  is  it  that  the  author 
should  himself  define  the  terms  on  which 
his  work  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  chief 
prosecutor  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Sec- 
I'ctary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  depart- 
ment of  Government  which  is  specially 
charged  with  the  administration  of  copy- 
right. After  endeavours,  vainly  pursued 
for  several  years,  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
their  senses  by  indirect  pressure,  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  laid   its   case   before  a  Com- 


mission, being  convinced  apparently  that 
their  conduct  needs  only  to  be  exposed  for 
an  instant  remedy  to  be  applied. 

Has  the  Board  of  Trade  been  converted  to 
Socialism  ?  Is  it  reverting  to  the  exploded 
policy  which  punished  '  regrating  '  and  '  fore- 
stalling'? Is  Government  preparing  again 
to  fix  the  prices  at  wdiich  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  mar- 
ket ?  Men  do  not  live  by  books  alone.  They 
require  bread,  and  meat,  and  clothes,  and 
lodgings,  good  and  abundant  if  possible. 
The  better  the  quality  of  beef  and  mutton, 
the  more  desirable  it  is  that  the  public  shall 
have  access  to  it  on  easy  terms.  Are  au- 
thors and  publishers  to  be  made  use  of  to 
try  the  experiment  of  resuming  the  rejected 
methods  of  economic  distribution  ?  AVhy 
may  not  the  author  sell  his  wares  at  liis 
own  price  like  every  other  producer  ?  Why 
is  he  to  be  singled  out  and  to  be  told  that 
he  is  an  extortioner,  because  the  public 
want  his  books  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is 
inclined  to  sell  them  for  ?  Do  authors  re- 
quire the  discipline  of  poverty  to  stimulate 
their  energies  ?  Are  they,  of  all  classes  in 
the  community,  so  highly  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  services,  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  the  protection  which 
they  have  abused  must  be  taken  away  from 
them  ?  Or  are  the  publishers  the  offend- 
ers ?  Are  the  profits  of  publishers  so  noto- 
riously enormous  that  an  interference,  ad- 
mitted to  be  mischievous  in  every  other 
branch  of  business,  has  in  theirs  become 
indispensable  ?  The  returns  of  authors,  we 
believe,  form  no  large  item  in  the  income- 
tax.  The  most  successful  of  them  rarely 
achieve    more    than     a    modest    independ- 
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encc.  As  to  publishers,  so  many  are  the 
risks,  so  great  are  the  uncertainties  of  the 
trade,  tliat  no  occupation  brings  profit  so 
moderate  in  proportion  to  tlie  capital  and 
intelligence  expended  upon  it.  The  coal- 
owner,  the  shipowner,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  even  the  retail  London  mercer  and 
jeweller,  would  smile  at  the  balance-sheets 
of  Paternoster-row.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
a  publisher  who  was  a  millionnaire.  Mar- 
shall and  Snelgrove,  Howell  and  James, 
]-*eter  Robinson,  or  Moses  and  Son,  are 
commercial  princes  by  the  side  of  Longman 
and  Murray.  Books  cannot  be  brought  out 
without  publishers.  Authors,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  afford  to  venture  into  the  market  on 
their  own  account,  and  are  without  the 
machinery  to  bring  their  work  before  the 
world.  They  and  their  publishers  are  joint 
partners  in  a  business  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  required  by  its  argument  to  admit 
to  be  peculiarly  useful.  They  ask  only 
for  the  same  protection  to  their  industry 
which  the  law  extends  to  all  other  innocent 
employments.  They  require  that  their 
work  shall  not  be  stolen  from  them.  And 
they  can  only  be  secured  against  thieves 
b}'  a  prohibition  against  outside  persons 
from  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  them 
and  has  cost  them  nothing,  and  from  selling 
it  for  their  own  advantage.  If  it  be  essen- 
tial for  the  public  good  that  an  author's 
liberty  of  doing  as  he  pleases  with  his  own 
property  is  to  be  taken  from  him,  in  order 
that  his  books  may  be  made  cheaper,  he 
will  plead  that  the  principle  be  extended  all 
round,  and  the  State  shall  reduce  his  own 
cost  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  butcher 
and  baker.  Exceptional  hard  treatment  of 
himself,  when  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  him  is  the  peculiar  value  of  his 
services,  he  will  naturally  protest  against. 

Nor  will  the  bewildered  book-producers 
be  less  perplexed  when  they  learn  the  re- 
joinder of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their  al- 
lies. My  good  people,  these  gentlemen 
answer,  you  are  under  the  most  absurd  of 
mistakes.  You  protest  against  interference. 
"We  entirely  agree  with  you.  We  interfere 
at  present,  and  we  Avish  to  cease  to  inter- 
fere. You  call  your  books  your  property. 
Tlioy  are  your  property  as  long  as  they 
are  in  your  OAvn  desks,  but  not  a  mo- 
ment longer.  The  police  will  take  care 
that  no  one  breaks  your  desk  open  and 
carries  away  your  manuscripts  ;  but  when 
you  yourselves  have  taken  your  manuscripts 
to  the  printer  and  have  published  your 
works  to  the  world,  your  right  of  property 
has  passed  from  you.  The  State,  by  special 
legislation,  has  consented  hitherto  to  give 
yuu  a  monopoly  in   the  sale  of  them  for  a 


limited  number  of  years,  that  you  may  have 
some  moderate  remuneration  for  the  trouble 
which  you  have  taken.  But  you  have  no 
right  to  such  protection.  Your  Avriting 
your  books  Avas  your  own  free  act — nobody 
asked  you  to  write  them — and  if  you  do 
not  like  the  consequences,  you  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself.  All  monopolies  are 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  of 
yours  is  especially  injurious.  The  principle 
of  property  is  the  limitation  of  supply.  A. 
piece  of  land  is  property,  and  a  manufac- 
tured article  is  property  ;  because  one  spe- 
cial piece  of  land  or  one  particular  article  is 
limited  to  itself,  nothing  else  is  identical 
with  it.  Two  separate  persons  cannot 
possess  the  same  thing  at  once,  and  there- 
fore, to  prevent  quarrels,  the  law  gives  it  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  your  books, 
as  soon  as  they  have  once  been  written,  can 
be  reproduced  in  indefinite  quantities  at  the 
mere  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  Any  num- 
ber of  persons  may  possess  the  same  book, 
and  therefore  property  it  neither  is  nor  can 
be.  If  it  Avas  property,  it  Avould  be  yours 
in  perpetuity.  But  it  is  not  yours  in  per- 
petuity, nor  ever  has  been.  You  hold  it 
only  for  a  time  ;  and  this  alone  might  show 
you  that  you  have  only  so  much  right  over 
it  as  the  State  consents  to  allow  you.  Most 
civilised  governments  in  modern  times  have 
thought  it  good  to  encourage  literature  by 
conceding  some  limited  right  of  this  kind, 
and  our  OAvn  Government  has  done  so 
among  the  rest  ;  but  you  have  abused  your 
privilege.  You  and  your  publishers  are 
selling  your  books  at  five  or  six  times  the 
price  at  which  they  could  be  sold  if  the 
production  of  them  Avas  throAvn  open  to  the 
Avholesome  action  of  competition.  You  arc 
plundering  the  public.  AVe  must  take  a 
power  out  of  your  hands  Avith  which  you 
are  obviously  unfit  to  be  trusted  ;  and  per- 
haps, if  Ave  can,  Ave  Avill,  by-and-by,  devise 
some  less  mischievous  form  of  j^rotectiou 
for  you. 

Men  of  letters  do  not  understand  rigid 
formulas,  or  much  believe  in  them.  They 
look  at  questions  from  a  broad  point  of 
vicAv,  and  they  knoAV  the  inadequacy  of  all 
moral  definitions.  If  the  theory  that  the 
principle  of  property  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  book  Avhich  one  man  has  Avrittcn, 
and  Avhich  no  one  else  could  have  Avritten, 
is  not  his  property,  they  Avill  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  such  a  theory.  The  paper  and 
print,  an  author  Avill  say,  is  not  my  book, 
but  tlie  shell  of  my  book.  The  book  itself 
is  the  information  in  it  Avliich  my  industry 
has  collected.  It  is  my  thought,  Avliich  I 
have  shaped  into  form  by  intellectual  effort  ; 
it  is   the   creation   of  my    imagination,    in 
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wliicli  I  liave  embodied  the  observation  and 
reflection  of  my  entire  life.  The  paper 
and  ink  of  a  book  are  like  the  paper  and 
ink  of  a  bank  note.  The  bank  note  de- 
rives its  value  from  what  it  represents. 
The  book  derives  its  value  from  what  it 
conveys.  The  difference  is  only  that  the 
forijed  bank  note  can  be  detected  and  re- 
pudiated. The  illeiritimate  copy  of  a  book 
carries  its  spiritual  (juality  inseparably  at- 
tached to  it.  The  pound  of  flesh  cannot 
be  cut  without  the  author's  intellectual 
work  being  appropriated  along  with  it,  and 
this  intellectual  work,  he  humbly  submits, 
is  as  much  his  own  as  any  other  ai-tificially 
created  thing,  and  as  little  ought  it  to  be 
stolen  from  him.  If  the  State,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  public  good,  has  decided 
that  it  shall  be  his  only  for  his  lifetime  and 
for  a  few  years  beyond,  the  State  has  done 
no  more  than  it  has  done  with  the  most 
solid  of  all  properties,  land.  The  State  in 
various  times  Inis  attached  conditions  of 
endless  variety  to  landed  tenures.  In  the 
last  century  a  man  forfeited  his  estate  if  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  To-morrow,  if 
it  so  pleases,  the  State  may  enact  a  com- 
pulsory distribution  at  death  among  a  man's 
children.  A  time  may  come  when  all 
land  shall  be  held  under  the  Crown  under  an 
expiring  lease,  and  shall  revert  to  it  every 
forty  or  fifty  years.  It  will  not  be  the  less 
a  man's  property  as  long  as  the  State  allow^s 
it  to  him.  A  limited  tenure  may  be  as 
complete  while  it  lasts  as  a  tenure  in  per- 
petuity. 

The  publisher's  case  is  as  strong  as  the 
author's.  The  publisher  will  perhaps  be 
more  amused  than  frightened  by  the  threat- 
ened attack  upon  him.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  he  will  perceive,  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  details  of  the  business  Avith 
which  it  proposes  to  interfere.  It  may  be 
true,  he  says,  that  books  are  sold  when 
first  issued  at  a  price  far  above  what  the 
cost  of  printing  necessitates,  and  if  books 
could  command  an  extended  sale  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit,  and  if  the  marketable 
merit  of  a  book  could  be  tested  with  as 
much  ease  and  certainty  as  the  marketable 
merit  of  a  piece  of  calico  or  a  sample  of 
sugar,  then  the  system  of  the  book  trade 
would  be  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  But 
he  too,  on  his  part,  submits  honestlv  that 
he  has  been  studying  this  question  all  liis 
life  ;  that  the  prosperity  of  his  business  de- 
pends on  his  understanding  it  ;  and  that  if 
his  mode  of  conducting  business  had  been 
as  preposterous  as  the  Board  of  Trade  sup- 
poses, he  would  himself  have  made  the  dis- 
covery. In  point  of  fact,  the  most  experi- 
enced person  can  do  no  more  than  guess 


whether  a  book  by  an  unknown  author  will 
succeed  or  fail.     Books  eventually  admitted 
to  be  admirable  are  not  immediately  pala- 
table, and,  like  Wordsworth's  poems,  make 
their  way  but  slowly.   Others  have  a  brilliant 
momentary  reputation,    and  are   then   for- 
gotten ;  others,  though  they  may  have  gen- 
uine  worth,  never  take   the  public  taste  at 
all.     The  reception  given  to  a  new  publica- 
tion depends   on   conditions   of  the   public 
mind  which  cjmnot  be  gauged  beforehand, 
and  therefore  four  books  out  of  five  which 
are   published   do   not  pay  their  expenses. 
The  Board  of  Trade  looks  to  the  few  which 
have    an   extended   sale.     It  hears    of    the 
cheque  for  20,000/.  which  Messrs.  Longman 
paid  to  Lord  Macaulay.      It  compares  the 
selling  price  with  the  cost  of  printing,  and 
holds  up  its  hands  in  horror.     The  truth  is 
simply  that  the  successful  books  pay  for  the 
unsuccessful.     The  author  of  the  successful 
book  is  the  person  most  injured.     But  he 
bears  with  it  because  he  knows  that  he  can 
himself  do  nothing  without  the  publisher's 
help,  and  that  unless  the  pul)lisher's  losses 
are  covered  he  cannot  carry  on  his  business. 
If  the  publisher  is  asked  Avhether  he  might 
not  calculate  on  as  large  a  profit  from  the 
wide  sale  of  a  cheap  edition  of  a  popular 
book  as  from  the   more   limited   sale  of  a 
dear  edition,  he  announces  that  he  produces 
a  cheap   edition  as   soon  as  he  safely  can  ; 
but  no  two  cases  are  the  same,  and  in  the 
details  of  trade  experience  is  the  only  guide. 
If  the  public  w-ere  unfairly  dealt  with,  signs 
would  be  forthcoming  in  the  fortunes  which 
authors  and  publishers  were   accumulating. 
Yachts,  deer  forests,  and  suburban  palaces 
fall  neither  to  poets  nor  novelists  nor  to  their 
partners  in  the  Bow.      Of  all  persons  w^ho 
contribute  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of 
society,   those  whose  names  figiu'c  on  the 
title-pages  of  popular  works  are  contented 
with  the  most  modest  reward. 

These  arguments  might  be  tliought  strong 
enough  to  prevent  an  uncalled-for  interfer- 
ence with  the  existing  order  of  things- 
But  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  his  friends  are  inexorable.  A  good 
book  once  published,  they  say,  is  like  a 
spoken  word  or  a  secret  of  nature  discov- 
ered. Few  men  have  been  greater  benefac- 
toi"s  of  their  kind  than  Jenner,  but  who 
would  pretend  that  Jenner  should  have  had 
a  monopoly  in  vaccination  ?  Authors  and 
inventors  ought  to  be  influenced,  aiiri  the 
best  of  them  are  influenced,  by  higher  mo- 
tives than  money  payments,  and  they  re^ 
ceive  a  higher  reward.  They  should  be 
encouraged  indeed  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  talents.  But  there  are  many 
kinds  of  encouragement.     Splendid  literary 
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works  were  produced  before  copyright  was 
heard  of,  and  will  continue  to  be  produced 
after  copyright  has  been  abolished.  Nay, 
when  all  is  said,  an  author's  work  is  but 
partially  his  own.  His  ideas  and  sentiments 
he  has  in  common  with  his  age.  llis  facts 
are  generally  collected  by  the  labours  of 
others.  How  much  of  any  book  is  the 
author's  own  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All 
that  he  certainly  provides  is  the  form,  and 
the  form  is  far  too  slight  a  contribution  to 
entitle  him  to  exclusive  ownership.  The 
form,  to  those  who  know  what  literature 
means,  is  the  essence  of  the  art.  Homer 
himself  did  but  seize  the  materials  of  the 
'  Iliad  '  which  were  floating  in  popular  tra- 
dition, and  made  them  immortal  in  the  form 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  human  body  are  but  common 
clay  till  they  are  possessed  by  the  genius 
of  life.  But  the  practical  intelligence  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  enter  into  subtle 
refinements.  Shakespeare  borrowed  '  Ham- 
let '  from  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Dante  took 
his  '  Inferno  '  from  Catholic  theology,  com- 
bined with  contemporary  history.  Neither 
'  Hamlet '  nor  the  '  Inferno  '  is  really  orig- 
inal. They  are  due  to  a  thousand  influ- 
ences besides  the  mind  of  the  poet.  The 
author  deserves  something  for  his  trouble. 
A  government  official  may  be  appointed  to 
fix  the  price  of  the  book  and  determine  how 
much  may  be  allotted  to  the  author  for  the 
labour  which  he  can  prove  that  he  has  spent 
upon  it.  Mr.  Macfie,  an  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission,  considers  that  six 
months  may  be  the  average  time  consumed 
in  producing  an  ordinary  volume,  and,  if 
the  author  is  a  clergyman,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  may  not  be  too  much  for  him. 
We  shall  return  again  to  Mr.  Macfie,  but 
he  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  important  au- 
thority who  looks  at  literature  from  so  re- 
markable a  point  of  view.  It  Avill  be  a  mis- 
take to  treat  such  views  disrespectfully. 
Something  real  must  admit  of  being  said  for 
them  when  they  command  the  assent  of  a 
man  of  such  unquestionable  ability  as  Sir 
Louis  Mallet. 

But  the  position  of  the  question  will  be 
more  intelligible  if  we  examine  the  his- 
tory of  the  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Copyright,  or  the  right  of  an  au- 
thor to  prohibit  the  unsanctioned  multiplica- 
tion and  sale  of  copies  of  his  book,  derived 
its  importance  from  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. New  books  were  brought  out  and 
disposed  of  by  booksellers  before  Caxton 
and  his  types.  Cicero's  orations  were  pub- 
lished and  offered  for  sale.  But  Cicero  prob- 
ably did  not  aim  at  making  a  direct  profit 


out  of  his  work  ;  and  we  are  too  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  at 
Rome  was  carried  on,  to  say  whether  the 
writer's  interests  were  in  any  way  protected. 
It  Avas  not  till  the  mechanical  process  Avas 
invented,  by  which  copies  of  a  book  could 
be  struck  off  in  thousands,  that  the  right  of 
ownership  assumed  a  practical  form.  The 
courts  of  law,  Avhen  the  point  came  before 
them,  gave  contradictory  judgments.  Black- 
stone,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Chief  Justice 
Erie  were  of  opinion  that  an  author  can 
claim  an  interest  in  his  productions  by  natu- 
ral justice.  '  Their  arguments  '  (we  quote 
from  Sir  James  Stephen)  '  come  to  this  :  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  declare  every- 
thing part  of  the  common  law  Avhich  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  analogous  to  existing 
law,  and  to  be  in  itself  just  and  reasonable. 
The  existence  of  copyright  fulfils  these  con- 
ditions ;  therefore  copyright  exists  at  com- 
mon laAV. ' 

But  another  view,  Sir  James  Stephen 
says,  is  supported  by  equally  eminent  au- 
thorities. 

'  Copyright  at  common  law  ceases  at  pub- 
lication because  the  general  principle  that  a 
man  has  jiroperty  in  everything  which  he  pro- 
duces by  intellectual  labour,  and  can  treat  as 
an  injury  any  use  of  it  without  his  leave, 
would  lead  to  absurd  results.  It  would  give 
a  man  copyright  in  his  conversation.  It 
would  enable  an  author  to  prevent  any  one 
from  lending  copies  of  his  works  to  friends. 
It  would  make  all  the  Avork  of  the  human 
mind  private  property  vested  by  the  vari- 
ous chances  of  life  in  persons  utterly  un- 
connected with,  or  A'ery  remotely  connected 
with,  their  author.  The  judges  Avho  took 
this  view  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  that 
some  right  should  be  conferred  by  law  upon 
authors  and  artists,  but  they  regarded  its 
proper  limitation  and  definition  as  a  task  for 
the  legislature  and  not  for  themselves.' 

By  this  second  principle  the  laAV  upon 
the  subject  has  been  governed.  The  laAV- 
yers  indeed  have  not  knoAA'n  their  own 
minds  bout  it.  'It  has  been  decided,' 
says  Sir  James,  *  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  has  copyright  in  the  articles  in 
his  paper  ;  but  that  a  neAVspaper  is  not  a 
book,  and  that  therefore  the  omission  to 
register  the  paper  is  not  fatal  to  the  pro- 
prietor's right  to  apply  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  piracy.  How  that  can  be  consist- 
ent Avith  the  doctrine  that  publication  de- 
stroys copyright,  except  in  cases  Avhere  the 
statutes  preserve  it.  Sir  James  Stephen 
does  not  understand.'  *  On  the  Avhole, 
hoAvever,  the  legislature  has  assumed  a  power 
of  limiting  the   right  which  the   author   or 

*  Report,  Appendix,  note  A  to  Article  4. 
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liis  assignees  or  representatives  may  possess 
in  his  works,  apjnirently  for  the  reason 
given  above,  that  the  productions  of  a  dis- 
tinguislied  writer  are  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  accident  to  whicli  they  miglit  be 
exposed,  were  they  to  share  the  condition 
of  ordinary  property.  Books  of  the  greatest 
vahic  are  sold  often  by  authors  ignorant  of 
their  pecuniary  value  to  booksellers  and 
publishers  who  would  derive  an  extravagant 
j)rotit  from  them  if  copyright  was  perpetual, 
while  the  author's  descendants  would  re- 
ceive nothing.  This  difficulty  might  be 
met  by  a  provision  suggested  by  Mr.  Mac- 
millan,  that  after  a  fixed  period  of  years  all 
copyrights  should  revert  to  the  authoi's' 
heirs.  But  Lord  ilacaulay,  in  a  speech  on 
the  copyright  question,  set  his  finger  on  a 
more  real  objection.  A  man's  heirs  or 
successors  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of 
liis  merits.  Richardson's  grandson  was  a 
clergyman  who  disapproved  of  novels,  and 
would  have  suppressed  '  Sir  (Jharles  Grand- 
ison  '  and  '  Clarissa.'  Bosvvell's  son  re- 
garded the  '  Life  of  Johnson  '  as  a  blot 
upon  the  honour  of  his  family.  The  *  Pil- 
grim's J^rogress  '  miglit  have  fallen  to  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Keblc  ;  or  the  '  Christian 
Year  '  to  a  disbeliever  in  the  real  presence, 
who  might  withdraw  it  from  circulation  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  line.  It  has  been 
held  unfair  and  unsafe  to  leave  literature  at 
the  mercy  of  individuals  ;  and  after  the 
author's  death,  or  within  a  few  years  of  it, 
the  right  of  ownership  lapses  to  the  nation. 
An  act  of  Queen  Anne  gave  him  protection 
for  fourteen  years,  with  a  renewal  for  four- 
teen years  if  he  was  still  alive.  In  1814 
the  term  was  extended  to  twenty-eight 
years,  and  to  the  life  of  the  author  if  he 
outlived  the  twenty-eight  years.  In  1842 
it  was  extended  further  to  forty-two  years, 
or  to  life  and  seven  years  after,  whichever 
period  might  be  the  longer.  This  last  act 
was  passed  under  the  virtual  direction  of 
Macaulay.  AVith  characteristic  frankness, 
Macaulay  admitted  that  copyright  was  a 
monopoly,  and  that  a  monopoly  was  a  mis- 
chievous form  of  protection.  But  no  other 
security  could  be  foimd  which  would  answer 
the  purpose  desired.  He  did  not  admit 
that  copyright  was  property.  He  did  not 
say  that  it  w\as  not.  '  The  case  stands 
thus,'  he  said  :  *  It  is  good  that  authors 
should  be  remunerated,  and  the  least  ob- 
jectionable way  of  remunerating  them  is  by 
a  monopoly.  Monopoly  is  an  evil.  For  the 
sake  of  the  good  we  submit  to  the  evil  ;  but 
the  evil  ought  not  to  last  a  day  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
good.'  On  this  ground  Lord  Macaulay  rec- 
ommended the  forty-two  years  as  the  pe- 


riod for  which  the  monopoly  should  con- 
tinue ;  but  he  resisted  Serjeant  Talfourd's 
proposal  to  extend  it  to  sixty  years. 

Thus  the  question  was  settled.  Other 
nations  had  adopted  the  same  principle,  and 
had  granted  protection  to  their  own  men  of 
letters  for  slightly  differing  terms.  The 
European  Powers  agreed  als(^  to  an  interna- 
tional copyright  arrangement  among  them- 
selves, by  which  there  was  a  mutual  security 
against  piracy  ;  and  the  British  act  was 
made  co-extensive  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Crown.  Authors  and  publishers, 
though  they  obtained  less  than  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  had  attempted  to  gain  for  them,  were 
satisfied  with  the  compromise,  and  were  not 
curious  about  the  name  under  which  the 
protection  was  extended  to  them,  so  long  as 
it  was  a  practical  ■  reality.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  copyright  was  '  property  ' 
had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  unex- 
pected fruits  were  yet  to  grow  from  the 
ambiguity.  A  natural  right  is  generally 
respected.  A  right  created  by  statute  is  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  convenience,  and  car- 
ries its  obligations  no  further  than  the  coun- 
tries which  have  agreed  to  respect  it.  The 
European  nations  consented  to  an  interna- 
tional act.  The  Americans  did  not.  They 
considered  that  as  there  was  no  moral  wrong 
in  appropriating  the  work  of  English  au- 
thors, neither  reason  nor  expediency  re- 
quired that  they  should  become  parties  to 
an  embarrassing  convention.  The  Ameri- 
can population,  being  generally  well  educa- 
ted, desired  naturally  to  possess  themselves 
of  such  contemporary  English  books  as  had 
risen  into  reputation,  on  easier  terms  than 
they  could  be  supplied  by  London  pub- 
lishers. High  prices  might  be  necessary  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  London 
publishers  had  to  cover  their  risks  and 
losses.  But  the  risk  had  been  run  ;  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made  ;  the  public  ver- 
dict had  sifted  the  good  books  from  the 
bad  or  indifferent.  The  American  publisher, 
secure  of  his  market  because  he  was  dealing 
with  articles  of  ascertained  merit,  was  able 
to  bring  out  at  once  cheap  popular  edi- 
tions of  such  books  as  he  knew  would  be  in 
demand,  and  he  for  his  part  did  not  feel 
himself  called  on  to  renmnerate  further  the 
English  author  Avho  had  a  public  of  his  own 
at  home.  Thus  copies  of  Macaulay 's  '  His- 
tory '  and  Tennyson's  '  Poems  '  were  cir- 
culating in  hundreds  of  thousands  through 
the  states  of  the  Union,  no  fraction  of  the 
profits  on  which  ever  reached  either  the  his- 
torian or  the  poet,  unless  perhaps  occasion- 
ally in  the  form  of  some  trifling  present. 
English  authors,  not  Macaulay  we  believe, 
but    many    others    who     suffered    aJmost 
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equally,  and  had  not  like  him  resigned  the 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds  that  their 
books  Avere  their  own,  were  loud  in  their 
outcries.  They  denounced  the  American 
editions  as  piracies.  They  appealed  again 
and  again  to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
Government.  The  Americans  were  cour- 
teous, but  they  had  a  fair  answer,  that  their 
first  duty  was  to  their  own  public.  The 
authors  injured  were  not  American  subjects, 
and  could  not  claim  protection  on  those 
grounds  of  expediency  on  which  copyright 
was  held  in  England  to  be  founded.  The 
literary  advantage  which  they  enjoyed  was 
too  considerable  to  be  sacrificed  to  senti- 
ment. The  American  argument,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  themselves,  Avas  perfectly 
sound.  If  the  only  justification  of  copy- 
I'ight  is  the  encourageitient  of  a  national 
literature,  the  Americans  were  not  bound 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Unfortunately  the  action  of  the 
Americans  extended  beyond  their  own  bor- 
ders. Canada  became  impatient  of  burdens 
which  their  neighbours  had  successfully  re- 
sisted ;  and  the  Canadians  could  appeal  to 
the  example  of  India,  which,  before  the 
Canadians  stirred  in  the  matter,  had  led  the 
way  in  shaking  off  the  English  monopoly. 
It  w^as  considered  an  important  object  by 
Indian  statesmen  to  spread  a  taste  for  Eng- 
lish books  as  Avidely  as  possible  through  the 
peninsula.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  informed 
the  Copyright  Commission  that  as  early  as 
1835  the  Indian  Council  had  decided  to 
admit  Avithout  duty  the  American  reprints.  * 
When  English  schools  Avere  largely  estab- 
lished in  India,  Sir  Charles  and  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  Avhose  authority  Avas  then  supreme 
in  such  matters,  concluded  that  it  Avould  be 
unjust  to  burden  the  Indian  revenues  Avith 
the  high  price  of  English  school  books,  and 
they  directed  the  introduction  of  the  cheap 
American  copies  of  them.  If  a  violation  of 
the  copyright  laAv  Avas  thus  sanctioned  in  a 
British  possession  immediately  under  the 
control  of  Government,  it  Avas  but  natural 
that  colonies  Avith  constitutions  of  their  ow'n 
should  demand  the  same  privilege.  The 
American  reprints  had  free  entry  into 
Canada.  It  was  found  j^ractically  impossible 
to  keep  them  out.  And  in  1 847  an  act  Avas 
passed  permitting  the  introduction,  Avith  a 
reservation,  to  save  appearances,  of  a  duty 
of  124-  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  the  English 
authors.  The  act  Avas  not  passed  Avithout 
vigorous  resistance  from  the  copyright 
OAvners.        It  could  not  have  been  passed  at 

*  Tliis,  we  presume,  is  Avhat  Sir  Charles 
means  by  saying  that  '  India  Avas  on  the  free 
list  as  regards  foreign  reprints. '  —  Evidence, 
p.  1.  • 


all  Avithout  an  engagement  that  the  duty 
should  be  honestly  levied  ;  but  levied  it 
ncA'er  was,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  obtaining  the  concession,  there  Avas  no 
real  expectation  that  it  ever  Avould  be  lev- 
ied. Again  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mat- 
ter by  the  action  of  India.  '  An  Indian 
Act,'  we  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
'  gave  poAvers  in  1844  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  Avhich  foreign  copies  could  be  im- 
ported on  payment  of  a  customs  duty  of 
10  per  cent.;  '  but  Sir  Charles  says  :  '  The 
question  of  importing  foreign  reprints  into 
India  has  not  practically  risen,  because  In- 
dia is  entirely  free.  The  demand  of  India 
is  supplied  to  a  great  extent  from  Amer- 
ica. '  *  Thus  it  appears  that  no  duty  has 
been  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  in 
India,  Avhen  nothing  Avould  be  Avanted  for  its 
collection  but  an  order  from  DoAvning 
Street  ;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  apathy  or  opposition  of  the 
colonial  local  authorities.  Perhaps  Ave  are 
mistaken  about  India.  It  may  be  that  the 
authors  of  the  school-books,  Avhich  are 
used  in  improving  the  morals  and  intellect 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Bengal,  have 
duly  received  Avhat  belongs  to  them,  and 
that  thus  our  suspicions  are  unjust.  But 
the  total  silence  on  the  subject  points  to  a 
negative  conclusion  ;  and  if  it  be  as  Ave  sup- 
pose, we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  re- 
proach the  Canadians  Avith  any  special 
breach  of  faith. 

A  law  deliberately  disobeyed  is  de- 
moralising, and  must  either  be  enforced  or 
repealed.  The  copyright  owners  in  Eng- 
land, finding  themselves  defrauded  of  their 
duties,  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1847.  The  Canadian  GoA^ernment  pro- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  that  act.  The  re- 
striction no  longer  having  a  meaning,  they 
requested  that  their  own  publishers  might 
be  alloAved  to  reprint  English  books  instead 
of  being  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
They  would  thus  be  able  to  keep  the  foreign 
reprints  out,  and  supply  their  own  market. 
The  author's  12^  per  cent,  they  Avcre  will- 
ing to  pay  as  an  excise  duty,  which  could 
not  be  evaded.  lie  Avould  then  receive 
something  Avhere  now^  he  received  nothing, 
and  all  parties  Avould  be  gainers.  This 
Avould  have  been  perhaps  a  step  in  advance. 
The  colonists  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
sent to  be  thrown  back  on  the  mercies  of 
the  English  publishers,  Avhich  Avould  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Re- 
prints Acts.    Their  proposal  involved  a  per- 


*  Evidence,  p.  4. 
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mission  to  English  subjects  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  work  of  other  English  subjects, 
and  reproduce  it,  whether  the  authors  con- 
sented or  not  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
Canadians  meant  to  have  their  cheap  edi- 
tions on  some  terms  or  other,  and  the  au- 
thor being  helpless  might  have  been  willing 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

But  now  a  fresh  difficulty  arose.  The 
Americans  were  beginning  to  discover  the 
virtue  of  honesty.  The  American  pub- 
lishing firm  Avhich  was  first  in  the  field  with 
an  expected  English  book  had  an  advantage 
in  the  market,  for  which  it  was  willing  to 
pay,  and  handsome  sums  were  remitted  to 
the  author  for  advance  sheets,  when  his 
book  was  p:issing  through  the  press,  that  it 
might  appear  simultaneously  in  Xew  York 
and  London.  Xor  was  this  all.  The 
American  publishers,  finding  that  it  did 
not  answer  to  them  to  issue  competing  edi- 
tions of  English  books,  had  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement among  themselves.  Unrestricted 
competition  not  only  destroyed  the  value  of 
their  own  editions,  but  it  was  injuring  lit- 
erature itself.  The  books  issued  were  neg- 
ligently printed  ;  were  even  abridged  or 
altered  to  make  them  palatable  to  the 
American  taste.  A  feeling  grew  up  that 
there  might  be  prudence  as  well  as  propri- 
ety in  forming  a  close  connexion  with  the 
English  authors,  and  it  was  coming  to  be 
understood  that  an  "^ American'  edition  of  an 
English  book  published  with  the  author's 
sanction  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  American  market.  Thus  any  distin- 
guished English  writer  found  one  or  other 
of  the  Xew  York  houses  willing  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  him.  When  the  profits 
on  the  publication  of  his  books  were  consid- 
erable, he  was  allowed  an  increasing  share 
in  such  profits.  And  thus  insensibly  an  in- 
ternational system  was  quietly  shaping  it- 
self, which,  if  let  alone,  would  perhaps 
have  developed  into  legal  form.  But  of 
course  the  success  of  such  a  method  im- 
plied the  absence  of  disturbance  from  Can- 
ada. If  the  American  publishers  had 
abandoned  competition  with  one  another, 
and  were  thus  able  to  admit  the  claims  of 
the  authors  upon  them,  they  expected  to 
be  protected  against  the  competition  of  the 
Canadians  ;  and  if  the  Canadians  were  to 
be  allowed  to  treat  English  books  as  freely 
as  they  had  themselves  treated  them  in 
times  past,  the  old  confusion  would  return. 
Xo  international  arrangement,  tacit  or 
avowed,  could  act  successfully  to  which  the 
Canadians  were  not  parties,  and  the  English 
copyright  owners  were  warned  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  the  reprint  of  their  books  in 


the  colonies,  that  their  own  consent  should 
first  be  asked  and  obtained. 

So  matters  stood  in  1872,  when  a  bill  was 
sent  over  for  approval  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  embodying  their  own  pro- 
posal^ and  the  opposition  of  the  copyriglit 
owners  was  so  decided,  that  the  Crown  was 
advised  to  disallow  it.  And  there  perhap.s 
it  would  liave  been  well  had  the  question 
been  left  for  a  time  at  rest,  till  the  course 
could  be  seen  Avhich  events  were  taking  for 
themselves.  So  long  as  the  American  re- 
prints could  be  introduced  into  Canada 
duty  free,  as  they  practically  were,  the 
Canadians  had  no  wrong  to  complain  of 
which  could  not  have  waited  for  removal. 
But  at  this  point  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
the  genius  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Farrer, 
struck  in  as  a  new  factor  in  the  problem. 
Mr.  Farrer  had  meditated  on  the  contrast 
between  the  cost  of  the  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  popular  books  and  the  price  at 
which  they  were  sold  in  the  United  King- 
dom, till  his  economic  soul  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  If  the  profit  had  gone  to  the  au- 
thor, it  would  still  have  been  contrary  to 
all  sound  principles,  but  that  a  second 
party,  a  publisher,  should  come  in  for  so 
large  a  share  of  it  was  still  less  permissible  ; 
and  if  there  Avas  a  prospect  that  the  present 
system  of  publication  by  monopoly  was  to 
be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  America, 
and  be  thus  coextensive  with  the  English- 
speaking  world,  Mr.  Farrer  and  his  sup- 
porters felt  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
protesting  before  it  was  too  late.  Their 
alarm  is  frankly  confessed  by  Sir  Louis 
Mallet.  '  It  is  doubtful,'  Sir  Louis  says, 
'  whether,  so  long  as  the  parasitic  growth  of 
the  publishing  interest  is  so  inextricably  in- 
tertwined as  it  is  Avith  that  of  authors,  it 
would  be  right  to  create  an  international 
monopoly,  which,  however  advantageous 
to  a  particular  class,  could  hardly  fail  to 
enhance  unduly  the  cost  of  literature  to  the 
people  of  the  two  countries.'  *  The  Board 
of  Trade  (we  speak  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  Mr.  Farrer  appeared  for  his  department 
as  well  as  for  himself)  determined  not  only 
that  the  Canadian  liberties  should  be  con- 
ceded, but  should  be  so  far  extended  that 
the  United  Kingdom  should  get  the  benefit 
of  the  concession,  and  that  the  copyright 
system  should  be  virtually  annihilated.  Xot 
only  should  the  Canadians  and  Americans 
keep  their  cheap  literature,  and  be  pre- 
served from  the  extortion  of  publishers, 
but  here  at  home  our  own  people  should 
have  cheap  literature  also.     The  intolerable 
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anomaly  should  no  lono-er  exist,  that  '  the 
ITnited  Kingdom,  the  chief  producing  place 
of  our  literature,  should  he  the  only  part  of 
the  world  where  it  was  so  dear  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  people. '  At  present 
the  condition  of  free  access  to  contempo- 
rary English  books  was  exile.  The  services 
of  the  very  officials  of  the  Custom  Houses 
w^ere  called  into  operation  to  exclude  the 
cheap  reprints  and  keep  up  the  price. 
Warming  into  eloquent  admiration  of  the 
English  authors  Avliom  he  was  endeavouring 
to  ruin,  Mr.  Farrer  exclaimed  '  that  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  human  mind 
A^'ere  proscribed  and  kept  from  the  English 
public  with  the  same  stringency  and  in  the 
same  clauses  and  terms  as  false  coin,  ob- 
scene books,  and  the  rinderpest. '  * 

From  the  author's  point  of  vicAV,  Mr, 
Farrer' s  argument  means  no  more  than  this. 
The  Americans  have  cheap  editions  of  his 
book,  because  they  took  it  without  paying 
him  for  it.  The  Canadians,  after  insisting 
on  getting  the  advantage  of  the  theft,  de- 
manded to  be  allowed  to  steal  also,  and  Mr. 
Farrer  considers  that  both  Canadians  and 
Americans  have  received  so  much  spiritual 
benefit  from  their  plunder,  that  the  British 
public  ought  to  share  in  it  also.  The  au- 
thor probably  thinks  that  our  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic  would  receive  more  spiritual 
improvement  by  keeping  the  eighth  com- 
mandment than  from  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  '  Daniel  Deronda  '  or  '  Cometh 
up  as  a  flower. ' 

The  Canadians  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
rejection  of  their  demand  and  showing  a 
disposition  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  a  fresh  bill,  known  as  Lord  Kim- 
berley's  Bill,  was  drafted  in  the  following 
year  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Avas  sent  round  for  consideration 
among  the  colonies.  Lord  Kimberley's 
proposal  not  only  conceded  the  privilege  for 
which  the  Canadians  contended,  but  a  fur- 
ther right  was  held  out  to  them  for  Avhich 
they  had  never  asked  or  thought  of  asking, 
a  right  not  only  to  take  the  books  of  Eng- 
lish authors  and  reprint  them  for  themselves 
in  what  form  and  at  what  price  they  pleased, 
but  a  right  also  to  import  these  pirated  edi- 
tions into  other  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions,! *^  compete  with  the  editions 
published  at  home,  and  thus  force  the 
copyright  OAvners  to  loAver  their  prices.  It 
Avould  have  been  more  straightforAvard,  it 
would  have  been  better  in  every  way,   to 


*  Evidence,  p.  208.     Mr.  Farrer. 

I  The  Board  of  Trade  imdoubtedly  intended 
to  include  the  United  Kinsi^dom  in  this  phrase, 
although  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  kinc:uage 
of  then-  intended  measure  actually  covered  it. 


propose  at  once  to  abolish  copyright  than 
thus  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  a  side  Avind. 
If  booksellers  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  might 
send- cheap  copies  of  English  books  into  the 
market  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
be  a  mere  absurdity  to  forbid  competing 
London  publishers  from  imitating  them  and 
supplying  their  oavu  public  Avith  the  same 
article.  That  this  Avould  be  the  consequence 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful  to  so 
experienced  an  observer  as  Mr.  Farrer,  and 
Ave  cannot  commend  an  indirect  attempt  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  a  high  government 
official,  or  of  the  department  Avhich  he 
represented,  to  overthroAv  a  system  on 
Avhich  an  important  business  had  been  long 
carried  on,  Avhich  had  been  repeatedly 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  in  depend- 
ence on  Avhich  a  large  number  of  Avell-de- 
serving  men  had  made  literature  the  pro- 
fession of  their  lives.  There  is  a  certain 
frivolity  in  the  assumption  that  so  grave  a 
question  could  be  dealt  Avith  in  so  light  a 
manner.  Copyright  may  be  an  anomaly, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  aAvay  Avith  it  ; 
but  the  legislature  should  be  invited  to  act 
Avith  a  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  it  is  doing,  and 
other  methods  ought  to  be  provided  and 
thought  over  by  Avhich  authors  can  be  paid 
for  their  Avork,  before  their  familiar  securi- 
ties are  taken  from  them.  Mr.  Farrer  may 
plead  that  political  economy  is  on  his  side. 
His  conclusions  may  haA^e  appeared  so  ir- 
resistible to  him,  that  any  means  may  have 
seemed  legitimate  by  Avhich  the  opposition 
of  the  copyright  OAvners  can  be  overthroAvn  ; 
but  the  more  his  scheme  is  considered  the 
more  hasty  and  ill-digested  it  appears.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  Avould  have  attempted  really  to 
pass  such  a  measure.  But,  Avhether  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  converted  or  not,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  aAvay.  The  Government 
Avent  out  ;  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his 
Cabinet  came  into  office,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary bill  of  18Y3  was  no  more  heard  of. 
In  1875,  a  modest  act  Avas  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  empoAvering  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  Dominion  to  reprint  English 
books  Avith  and  not  Avithout  the  authors' 
consent.  There  Avas  a  Avish  of  course,  after 
the  notion  had  been  put  into  their  heads, 
that  the  English  market  should  be  opened 
to  such  editions  ;  but  the  Colonial  Office 
declined  to  sanction  it.  An  imperil  act  was 
required  to  legitimatise  the  colonial  act,  and 
in  the  imperial  act  a  clause  Avas  inserted  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  colonial  reprints 
into  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  although  issued 
in  the  colony  Avith  the  author's  sanction. 
Around  this  clause  the  battle  of  the  Board 
of  Trade   is  now  being  fought.     If  copy- 
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right  privileo-e  appeared  so  intolerable  to 
^Ir.  Farrer  and  his  supporters  that  the  most 
violent  means  were  justifiable  to  break  it 
down,  much  more  has  it  seemed  monstrous 
to  them  that  an  author  should  have  the 
advantage  given  him  of  protection  in  the 
Canadian  market,  where  his  consent  must 
be  obtained  before  an  edition  of  his  Avork 
can  be  brought  out,  and  should  retain  at 
the  same  time  his  injurious  monopoly  at 
home.  The  question,  however,  was  con- 
sidered at  the  Colonial  Office  in  all  its  l)ear- 
ings.  It  was  immediately  perceived,  that 
glad  as  the  author  might  be  to  have  his 
rights  secured  to  him  in  the  colonies,  and 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  books  there  under  his 
own  control,  the  certain  loss  Avhich  he 
would  incur  by  the  admission  of  the  colo- 
nial editions  into  the  United  Kingdom 
would  oblige  him  in  every  instance  to  re- 
fuse his  sanction.  A  great  writer,  Mr. 
Tennyson  for  instance,  in  a  wealthy  coun- 
try like  England  can  charge  liigh  for  his 
work.  Peoj)le  here  will  buy  his  poems,  as 
they  buy  pictures,  at  prices  proportional 
to  the  merit  of  the  Avork.  An  edition 
Avhich  could  be  sold  widely  in  Canada  must 
necessarily  be  cheap.  The  profits  which  it 
could  yield  would  be  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  profits  of  the  editions  sold  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  issue  of 
such  an  edition  was  to  be  the  opening  to  it 
of  the  home  market,  Sir.  Tennyson's  in- 
come from  his  works  might  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  fraction  of  its  present  amount.  Ob- 
viously no  author,  no  copyright  owner, 
would  commit  suicide,  and  the  result  could 
only  be  that  the  colonies  would  lose  their 
privilege  altogether.  They  Avould  remain 
as  they  were  dependent  on  the  foreign  re- 
prints. The  autlior  would  go  without  the 
small  additional  return  which  he  might  have 
obtained  from  his  colonial  publisher,  and 
this  would  be  all.  If,  therefore,  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion  was  bona  fide  no 
more  than  it  pretended  to  be  ;  if  the  Cana- 
dian Government  desired  simply  to  secure 
a  right  for  its  own  booksellers  to  supply 
its  own  people,  and  thus  to  cease  to  depend 
on  the  United  States,  it  was  only  possible  to 
give  them  their  wish  by  removing  the  feature 
in  their  proposal  which  would  have  rendered 
the  rest  entirely  nugatory.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Colonial  Office  introduced  the 
clause  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so 
loudly  clamoured  against.  The  Colonial 
Office  looked  at  the  professed  object  of  the 
bill,  and  thought  how  best  that  ol)ject 
could  be  attained.  The  Board  of  Trade 
was  aiming  at  the  cheapening  of  books  at 
home,  and  was  exasperated  at  finding  its 
favourite  scheme  defeated  and  emasculated. 


Mr.  Farrer  sent  in  a  remonstrance  in  the 
Board's  name,  and  a  correspondence  fol- 
lowed between  him  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  in  which  Mr. 
Farrer  succeeded  at  least  in  showing  his 
irritation  and  disappointment. 

'  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  can  be  more  intolera- 
ble than  a  system  of  copyright  law  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country, 
in  which  the  books  are  produced,  would  be 
the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  are  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  cheap  editions  of  tliem. 
The  Board  of  Trade  desires  to  place  on  record 
the  observations  which  occur  to  tliem  on  the 
letter  of  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  and  since  it  is  in- 
tended to  submit  the  question  of  amending 
the  law  of  copyriglit  generally  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  they  are  anxious  tliat  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  i)rohibitory  clause  in  the 
Government  Bill  should  not  be  i)rejudiced  by 
this  correspondence.'  {MiiDttt's  of  Evkhnce, 
Appendix,  No.  xi.  H.) 

The  Commission  which  Mr.  Farrer  an- 
ticipated was  appointed  immediately  after, 
and  certainly,  Avhen  such  schemes  were 
afioat,  it  was  time  for  something  to  be  done. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  stating  its  case.  Those  who  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  existing-  laws  have  been  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  cross-examine  Mr. 
Farrer.  It  is  only  natural  that  over  so  com- 
plicated a  question  the  commissioners  should 
have  been  unable  to  agree.  They  liave 
presented  a  report,  but  out  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers five  only  have  signed  it  without  reser- 
vation. One  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most 
able.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  has  withheld  his 
signature  entirely,  and  has  presented  a 
separate  report  of  his  own.  The  rest  have 
attached  their  names,  but  with  qualifications, 
some  trifling,  some  affecting  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  copyright  itself.  The  Commission 
itself  was  fairly  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  conflicting  interests.  It  consisted 
of  experienced  statesmen,  lawyers,  men  of 
letters,  rising  members  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  for  the  embarrassed  claims 
of  music,  and  an  eminent  publisher  Mr. 
Daldy.  The  subjects  for  enquiry  were 
'  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  home, 
colonial,  and  international  copyright.' 
Lhider  home  copyright  were  included  va- 
rious questions  of  detail,  affecting  the  term 
of  protection,  the  rules  of  registration,  the 
drama,  the  rights  of  artists  and  nmsicians, 
lecturers  and  preachers.  On  some  of  these 
points  the  law  is  confused  and  definitelv 
requires  amendment.  But  the  real  question 
at  issue  was  whether  copyright  itself  was 
to  be  maintained  or  abandoned. 

The  evidence  to  which  we  first  turn  is  as 
voluminous  as  it  is  curious.  It  exhibits 
views  entirely  contradictory,   the    conflict- 
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iiig  opinions  being  often  delivered  with  the 
precision  and  confidence  which  result  from 
inability  or  refusal  to  allow  the  force  of  the 
opponents'  arguments.  The  witnesses  who 
held  that  copyright  Avas  property  in  the 
same  sense  as  other  productions  of  human 
industry,  drew  one  set  of  conclusions. 
Those  Avho  held  that  authors  had  parted 
with  their  rights  over  their  works  as  soon 
as  they  were  published,  and  that  copyright 
was  a  monopoly  conceded  from  State  ex- 
pediency, drew  others  equally  decided  ; 
and  the  commissioners  had  to  arrive  at  their 
resolutions,  each  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  opinion  which  he  had  himself 
formed  upon  the  subject,  and  to  endeavour, 
if  they  could,  to  discover  some  practical 
compromise. 

The  first  witness  was  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  interesting  information  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  on  the  exemption  of 
India  from  the  copyright  law.  Sir  Charles 
supported  the  principle  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  though  lie  shrank  from  the  imme- 
diate application  of  it.  He  explained  the 
intended  Government  bill  of  1873,  and  gave 
it  his  decided  approval.  Authors,  he  con- 
sidered, ought  to  be  remunerated  ;  but  the 
present  method  of  remuneration,  involving 
a  partnership  with  publishers,  he  considered 
alike  injurious  both  to  them  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. To  profess  a  desire  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  refuse  them  at  the  same  time  a 
cheap  popular  literature,  was  inconsistent 
and  impolitic  ;  and  he  illustrated  his  argu- 
ment from  his  son's  life  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
which  was  produced  at  a  price  at  which 
only  the  wealthier  classes  Avere  able  to  be- 
come possessors  of  it.  Such  books,  he  said, 
ought  to  reach  the  body  of  the  nation  '  fresh 
and  fresh,'  that  all  classes  might  share  in 
the  interest  of  them  before  the  subject  had 
grown  stale.  As  if  a  book  which  Avas  really 
valuable  could  ever  groAv  stale  ;  or  as  if  a 
book  Avhich  did  groAv  stale  could  be  of  real 
service  as  an  instrument  of  education. 

'  For  a  valuable  book  like  my  son's,'  said 
Sir  Charles,  '  to  percolate  through  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  dxiring  long  years,  and  for 
all  the  current  lively  interest  of  it  to  evaporate 
and  be  lost,  and  for  it  to  reach  the  body  of 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  edition 
only  when  its  freshness  is  entirely  gone  and 
the  subject  has  ceased  to  be  discussed  by  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune. Tlie  influence  of  our  literature  would  be 
far  greater  if  it  were  so  arranged  that  books 
could  be  presented  at  once  as  a  whole  to  the 
entire  people,  and  if  all  classes — upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower — could  participate  in  a  com- 
mon interest  and  discuss  them  togetlier.' 
(Mmutes  of  Ecidence,  page  1.) 


The  mischief,  in  Sir  Charles's  opinion, 
lies  in  the  monopoly  of  the  publisher.  Let 
the  monopoly  be  done  aAvaj^  Avith,  and  the 
deinand  for  English  books  over  the  Avide- 
spread  British  Empire  Avould  become  so 
great  as  to  give  the  authors  of  them  fully 
as  large  a  reward  as  they  received  at  present. 
Any  person  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  eventually  Avithin  the  United  Kingdom 
also,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reprint  any  book 
that  he  pleased,  and  to  sell  it  at  any  price 
that  he  pleased,  subject  only  to  a  royalty  for 
the  author  to  be  fixed  by  statute.  All  that 
Avas  needed  Avas  to  secure  the  author  a 
fixed  percentage  on  the  sale  of  his  Avork. 

Even  Sir  Charles,  however,  hesitated  to 
advise  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
cheap  colonial  editions  of  copyright  books 
ough  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provi- 
sion Ave  fail  to  see  Avhat  practical  remedy  he 
proposes.  He  does  not  deny  that  '  copy- 
right '  is  property,  but  '  all  property, '  he 
says,  '  even  the  most  solid,  is  the  creation 
of  laAV,  and  is  niodified  by  considerations  of 
public  expediency. '  The  author  cannot  be 
alloAved  to  deal  Avith  his  Avork  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  State  must  administer  it  for  him. 
Sir  Charles  regrets  that  by  the  bill  of  1875 
the  right  of  reproduction  in  the  colonies  has 
been  made  subject  to  the  author's  consent. 
The  author  having  produced  his  book,  he 
thinks,  should  have  no  more  to  do  Avith  it, 
as  long  as  a  duty  on  every  copy  sold  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  to  him  under  Avhat  is 
called  the  royalty  system.* 

After  conceding  these  premises,  Sir 
Charles  would  have  been  more  consistent 
had  he  faced  the  natural  inference  and  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  the  colonial  editions  into  England.  Per- 
haps he  trusted  that  the  author  Avould  come 
to  see  that  it  was  his  interest  to  agree  to  it. 
The  author,  he  is  satisfied,  so  far  from  los- 
ing anything  Avould  gain  enormously  by  the 
introduction  of  them.  The  race  of  authors 
is  strangely  blind  if  this  is  true.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  laAV,  as  it  stands,  to  prevent 
a  man  from  making  a  present  of  his  Avork 
to  the  public  on  these  conditions  if  he  so 
pleases.  And  Ave  never  heard  of  anyone  Avho 
has  been  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment, 

*  Thus  defined  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sion : — '  The  royalty  system  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  system'under  which  the  author  of  a 
Avork  of  literature  or  art,  or  his  assignee,  would 
not  have  the  exchisive  ri^ht  of  publication  ;  but 
any  person  would  be  entitled  to  copy  or  repub- 
lish the  work  on  paying  or  securing  to  the 
owner  a  remuneration  takhig  the  form  of  a  roy- 
alty—a definite  sum  prescribed  by  law,  payable 
to  the  owner  for  each  copy  published.  '—Report, 
p,  1. 
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Before  leaving  Sir  Cliarles,  we  must  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  point  on  which  lie 
lays  so  much  stress,  of  the  educational 
vahie  of  contemporary  literature.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  rev  Tse  his  conclusion. 
]5ooks  are  cducationall\^^  useful,  the  merit 
of  which  has  been  ascertained.  Books 
which  are  still  a  subject  of  controversy  may 
be  good  reading  for  those  whose  education 
is  completed.  They  are  certainly  not  good 
reading,  or  not  the  best  reading,  for  those 
whose  judgment  has  yet  to  be  formed. 
Books  of  real  worth  survive  the  copyright 
period,  and,  the  verdict  of  continued  de- 
mand being  finally  passed,  they  carry  with 
them  their  own  commendation  and  become 
the  property  of  the  public.  It  is  idle  to 
complain  that  the  people  suffer  from  a  want 
of  books  Avhen  our  standard  poetry,  our 
standard  novels  and  histories  are  all  their 
own.  Every  book  published  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  lies  freely  open  to 
them.  Would  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  pre- 
tend that  an  average  Englishman  who  can 
buy  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss 
Austen  for  a  shilling  a  volume,  and  neglects 
to  do  it,  is  seriously  injured  because  he 
must  pay  thrice  as  much  for  '  Edwin 
Drood  '  or  '  Vanity  Fair  '  ?  But  to  return 
to  the  royalty  system. 

The  next  witness  whom  we  shall  quote 
on  the  side  of  the  Board  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  thorough.  !Mr.  Macfie,  al- 
ready known  as  a  free-trader,  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  patent  law,  as  a  fierce  denouncer  of 
all  forms  of  monopoly,  comes  forward  Avith 
most  vehement  evidence  as  an  enemy  of 
copyright.  Of  Mr.  Macfie's  acquaintance 
with  literature  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, further  than  that,  like  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan, he  prefers  to  consume  his  food 
\frcsh.'  If  he  has  read  widely,  he  has 
formed  no  very  exalted  notion  of  the  char- 
acter or  claims  of  men  of  letters.  He  looks 
on  books  as  an  article  of  demand  in  the 
market,  and  his  one  notion  is  how  the  pub- 
lic can  be  most  chcajily  supplied  with  the 
thing  which  they  wish  to  have.  From  Mr. 
Macfie  we  have  none  of  the  exalted  com- 
mendations of  modern  authors  Avith  which 
Mr.  Farrer  gilds  the  pill  of  their  intended 
'  disendowment.'  lie  goes  to  work  like  a 
hard  man  of  business,  as  if  he  were  dealing 
with  soap  or  sugar.  Mr.  Cobden,  he  savs, 
desired  to  abolish  copyright  altogether. 
He  will,  himself  be  more  merciful.  He 
gives  the  author  notice  at  once  that  he  will 
listen  to  no  nonsense  about  copyright  being 
property.  He  '  cuts  that  ground  from  under 
his  feet '  by  telling  him  '  that  he  Avill  not  rec- 
ognise it  as  property. '  '  The  government 
of  this  country  never  has  recognised  it  as 


property. '  He  denies  that  the  preamble 
of  the  Copyright  Act  defines  its  object  cor- 
rectly in  saying  that  it  is  '  for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature.*  The  object,  he 
says,  '  should  be  fair  play  to  interests  and 
the  benefit  of  competition,'  whatever  this 
may  mean.  Having  thus  cleared  his 
position,  he  'proceeds  to  say  that  under  the 
present  system  '  the  prices  are  kept  high , 
the  sale  is  limited,  and  the  public  do  not 
receive  literature  when  it  is  fresh.'  Strong 
remedies  are  necessary.  He  Avill  allow  an 
author,  as  a  rule,  one  year  to  sell  his  first 
edition  safe  from  competition.  In  excep- 
tional instances  where  books  have  been  long 
or  costly  in  preparation,  he  will  give  a 
slightly  longer  term.  A  public  officer  is 
to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  particulars 
of  each  case,  and  where  the  author  can 
prove  that  his  expenses  have  been  reall)' 
great,  the  one  year  may  perhaps  be  extended 
to  two.  As  to  price  during  the  period  of 
monopoly,  the  author  '  must  not  make  it 
excessive,'  and  if  the  official  is  not  satisfied, 
it  must  be  cut  down.  Mr.  Macfie  furnishes 
a  scale  on  which  he  thinks  the  author's 
time  may  be  estimated.  Six  months,  he 
conceives,  may  be  the  average  period  con- 
sumed in  the  composition  of  a  volume. 
'  If  the  author  was  a  clergyman,'  '  it  could 
not  be  Avrong  to  say  '  that  he  was  entitled 
to  half  a  year's  average  income.  He  Avould 
have  the  author  as  Avell  paid,  or  even  tAvice 
as  Avell,  as  a  colonel  in  the  army  or  captain 
of  a  ship,  for  this  time  Avhich  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  been  at  Avork.  Wliat  Avould  Mr. 
Macfie  say  if  it  Avere  proposed  to  appoint  a 
public  officer  to  look  into  the  business  of 
merchants,  his  own  among  them,  to  over- 
haul his  prices,  to  examine  his  profits,  to 
test  his  income  against  some  arbitrary  meas- 
urement of  his  time  and  labour  and  cut  it 
doAvn  till  it  is  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
estimated  A'jilue  of  Mr.  Macfie's  services  to 
the  State  ?  He  does  not  explain  Avhether 
the  '  clergyman's  '  '  tAvo  or  three  hundred 
pounds  '  are  to  be  the  outside  of  Avhat  he 
is  to  receive  if  his  Avhole  edition  is  sold 
Avithin  the  period  Avhich  Mr.  Macfie's  char- 
ity concedes,  or  Avhether  it  is  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  or  by  Avhom  ?  He  alioAvs  nothing 
for  failures.  His  clergymen  and  colonels 
and  captains  are  members  of  a  profession, 
and  draw  their  salaries  constantly  so  long  as 
they  do  moderately  Avell.  The  author, 
Avhen  he  does  only  moderately  Avell,  receives 
nothing.  In  the  rare  instances  in  Avhich 
he  has  done  very  avcU  (and  a  single  success 
may  compensate  him  for  his  shortcomings 
in  other  \entures)  ^Ir.  Macfie's  government 
official  is  to  stand  by,  measure  the  months 
Avhich  haAC  been  consumed  over  the  poor 
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book,  and  to  dole  out  to  liim  liis  possibili- 
ties of  starvation  wages.  The  most  prac- 
tical men  do  not  escape  making  themselves 
ridiculous  when  they  meddle  with  matters 
of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

But  Mr.  Macfie  aviII  complain  that  we  do 
him  injustice  ;  the  one  or  two  years  of  pro- 
tection is  not  the  whole  of  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  allow.  When  the  first  edition  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  a  book  is  still  in  de- 
mand, Mr.  Macfie  proposes  to  adopt  at  once 
what  Mr.  Farrer  calls  the  ideal  system.  The 
public  are  to  have  the  book,  and  a  reason- 
able reward  is  to  be  secured  to  the  author 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  copyright 
in  the  form  of  a  royalty.  Anyone,  by  giv- 
ing notice  of  his  intention  to  the  original 
publisher,  may  bring  out  another  and 
cheaper  edition,  subject  to  a  payment  in 
advance  to  the  author  of  a  fair  percentage 
on  the  retail  price  at  which  he  proposes  to 
sell.  To  protect  the  text,  the  reprint  is  to 
be  taken,  in  all  cases,  from  the  latest  edition 
which  has  the  author's  sanction.  To  pro- 
tect his  royalty,  the  services  of  the  Stamp 
Office  are  to  be  called  in.  '  On  the  first 
sheet  of  each  copy  a  stamp  shall  be  ap- 
pended, which  has  been  approved  at  the 
Stationers'  Hall,  without  which  it  shall  be  a 
penal  offence  to  print  or  vend  any  copy.' 
Thus,  simply  by  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  Mr. 
Macfie  has  provided  for  the  public,  pro- 
vided for  the  deserving  author,  provided  for 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  principle  of 
free  trade.  As  to  the  percentage,  in  his 
opinion  5  per  cent,  will  be  sufficient  ;  the 
less  the  tax  which  the  publisher  has  to  pay, 
the  cheaper  the  edition  which  he  can  bring 
out.  But  the  all-sufficient  official  may 
graduate  it  according  to  circumstances. 

Had  we  only  Mr.  Macfie  to  deal  with,  we 
should  be  contented  to  state  his  recommen- 
dations, and  leave  our  readers  to  amuse 
themselves  with  them.  But  it  so  happens 
that  although  Mr.  Macfie  is  the  only  wit- 
ness who  boldly  recommends  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  royalty  system,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  Mr.  Farrer 
have  all  indicated  their  belief  that  this  is 
the  right  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They 
may  not  have  been  much  delighted  with 
their  champion,  but  the  cause  must  not  be 
confounded  with  its  defenders,  and  we  must 
say  a  few  words  about  it. 

The  '  royalty  system  '  may  sound  plau- 
sible to  those  who  have  never  reflected  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  act.  Let 
them  consider  what  this  would  be. 

A  publisher  undertakes  a  work  which  is 
offered  to  him,  with  a  knowledge  that,  ex- 
cept in  special  instances,  he  is  entering  on 
a  sj^eculation.   Four  out  of  five  books  which 


are  published,  as  we  have  already  said,  do 
not  pay  the  cost  of  printing  and  advertising. 
The  fifth,  which  succeeds,  remunerates 
him  for  his  losses  upon  the  rest.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  when  a  book  has  made  a 
name  for  itself,  and  is  in  general  demand, 
any  rival  publisher  may  take  possession  of 
it  and  bring  it  out  in  a  cheap  form,  with 
the  sole  condition  that  he  is  to  pay  a  roy- 
alty to  the  author  on  every  copy  which  he 
strikes  off.  If  the  royalty  can  be  secured 
(a  very  large  '  if  '),  it  is  possible  that  au- 
thors who  aim  only  at  general  popularity 
may  not  be  large  losers.  But  how  will  it 
be  with  the  rest  ?  and  how  will  it  be  with 
the  publisher  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  any 
sensible  man  Avill  venture  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  book  when  he  knows  that  it  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  general  scramble 
the  instant  that  it  is  proved  to  be  valuable  ? 
The  new  adventurer  will  run  no  risk,  for 
the  popularity  of  the  work  will  have  been 
already  secured.  He  will  reprint  from  a 
published  copy  at  a  third  of  the  price  which 
the  first  publisher  has  incurred  in  printing 
from  a  manuscript.  The  heads  of  the  pub- 
lishing houses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mission declare  unanimously  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  royalty  system  Avould  revolu- 
tionise their  entire  business.  If  they  under- 
take the  publication  of  a  book  at  all  on  such 
terms,  the  sum  which  they  can  afford  to 
the  author  of  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  fraction, 
and  the  writing  of  serious  books  will  fall 
under  the  worst  of  all  monopolies  ;  it  will 
be  confined  to  men  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
who  can  dispense  with  payment  in  money, 
and  are  content  to  work  for  reputation  and 
influence.  According  to  Mr.  Macfie,  the 
author  may  not  fix  the  terms  on  which  he 
will  sell  his  books,  even  for  the  year  or  two 
of  protection  which  he  is  to  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Macfie's  government  official  is  to  be  at 
his  shoulder,  examining  into  the  hours 
which  he  has  spent  over  his  desk.  Unfor- 
tunate government  official  !  A  good  book 
represents  the  intellectual  experience  of  an 
author's  whole  life — all  that  he  has  read, 
done,  thought,  suffered,  and  enjoyed — and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  value  of  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  mmiber  of  days,  weeks,  or 
months  which  have  been  consumed  in  put- 
ting his  ideas  into  words.  '  Manfred  '  was 
written  in  three  days — the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  author  for  it  is  to  be  three  days'  pay  of 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 

Again,  there  are  books,  and  books  whose 
value  even  Mr.  Macfie  can  appreciate — 
books  of  information  contributed  by  various 
persons,  encyclopa)dias,  dictionaries — made 
up  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  articles, 
written  by  separate  men  specially  acquainted 
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■with  particular  subjects.  A  publislier  who 
now  undertakes  such  a  work,  secure,  as  he 
supposes,  of  protection  for  forty-two  years, 
can  afford  to  pay  his  contributors  hand- 
somely. Take  the  protection  away  ;  dis- 
tribute it  over  the  trade  in  the  indefinite 
form  of  a  royalty  ;  and  Avho  is  to  apportion 
the  fraction  of  the  5  or  10  per  cent,  which 
each  contributor  is  to  receive  ;  or  liow  arc 
writers  to  be  found  for  the  work  ?  The 
first  publisher  can  no  longer  offer  them  any 
inducement.  He  will  no  longer  have  any 
inducement  himself  to  enter  on  such  ad- 
ventures, and  no  more  such  books  will  be 
written.  Even  suppose  them  written  ;  sup- 
pose them  published  ;  Avho  is  to  guarantee 
the  accuracy  of  the  printing,  without  which 
such  books  are  worse  than  valueless,  when 
they  are  reproduced  without  the  author's 
supervision,  under  a  mere  competition  of 
cheapness  ?  The  bill  of  1873  provides  that 
the  reprints  shall  be  taken  from  the  author's 
last  edition  ;  but  who  is  to  search  for  the 
errors  of  the  press  ?  Our  most  useful  lit- 
erature will  be  defaced  with  stereotyped 
blunders. 

How,  again,  are  the  royalties  to  be  col- 
lected ?  How  is  the  author  to  be  secured 
against  fraud  ?  A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Tenny- 
son would  be  instantly  reprinted  by  ten  or 
a  dozen  competing  publishers,  and  each 
competing  edition  would  consist  of  several 
thousand  copies.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and 
Mr.  Farrer  object  to  giving  the  author  the 
assistance  of  the  Custom  House  officers  in 
checking  the  introduction  of  foreign  re- 
prints. They  would  leave  him  to  the  reme- 
dies of  ordinary  law.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, they  would  leave  Mr.  Tennyson  to 
bring  his  action  for  each  infringement  of 
his  royalty  rights.  How  is  he  to  know 
liow  many  copies  each  publisher  has  sold  or 
printed  off  ?  Tradesmen  of  high  character 
would  deal  honestly  with  him  ;  but  men  of 
all  characters  will  rush  into  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness, and  will  be  under  a  perpetual  tempta- 
tion to  evade  a  weight  which  will  be  in  the 
way  of  their  underselling  their  rivals.  Moral 
checks  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases. 
Men  who  would  make  a  false  return  to  the 
income-tax  would  scruple  as  little  to  print 
5,000  copies  of  a  book  and  account  for  but 
4,000  or  3,000,  and  the  wretched  author 
must  su!)mit  to  indefinite  plunder,  or  be  in- 
volved in  an  equally  indefinite  number  of 
lawsuits,  Mr.  Macfie  will  protect  him  with 
a  stamp.  No  copy  is  to  be  sold  which  has 
not  a  stamp  upon  it  approved  by  the  Sta- 
tionery Office.  But  who  is  to  append  the 
stamp  ?  In  times  of  excitement  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  a  popular  tract  or 
pamphlet  have  been  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 


Thirty  years  ago,  a  wagon  with  six  horses 
left  the  Clarendon  Press  one  morning  loaded 
with  copies,  for  the  London  market,  of  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Pusey  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  AVhat 
machinery  will  ^Ir.  ^lacfie  provide  for  such 
an  enormous  business  ?  The  stream  of  news- 
paj)ers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  books,  which 
are  poured  out  daily  and  weekly,  would  re- 
quire a  new  public  department  to  attend  to 
them.  Or,  once  more,  who  is  to  guar- 
antee that  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  stamp  shall 
not  be  imitated  ?  The  whole  business  of 
the  country,  we  are  told,  is  carried  on 
under  a  system  of  stamps.  Yes,  because  in 
every  other  trade  a  stamp  is  only  forged  to 
cover  a  spurious  article,  and  every  pur- 
chaser is  interested  in  detecting  and  pun- 
ishing a  fraud.  But  the  purchaser  of  a 
book  with  a  false  stamp  on  it  will  have  the 
real  article  notwithstanding.  He  receives 
no  injury.  He  gets  what  he  desired  to  get, 
and  is  satisfied.  Whether  the  author  has 
received  his  royalty  or  not  is  nothing  to 
him.  The  author  himself  will  be  the  person 
injured,  and  injured  on  a  scale  and  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  defend  himself.  The  author  wliose  merit 
is  the  greatest  will  suffer  the  most  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  while,  in  Mr.  Farrer's 
opinion,  he  will  be  conferring  incalculable 
benefits  on  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  Avill 
be  himself  given  over  as  a  prey  to  legions 
of  predatory  vermin. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  low  considera- 
tions. Be  it  so.  There  is  a  further  ob- 
jection to  the  royalty  system,  which  ap- 
peals to  another  class  of  feelings.  So  long 
as  an  author  is  alive  he  is  held  responsible 
for  every  book,  and  every  part  of  a  book, 
which  is  -circulating  under  his  name  and 
authority.  It  follows  that  so  long  as  he  is 
alive  he  ought  to  have  full  control  over  it, 
to  be  able  to  alter  it,  to  amend  it,  or,  if 
he  pleases,  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  It  is 
rare  that  important  works  are  not  found  to 
require  enlargement  or  correction  in  subse- 
quent editions.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
of  1873  will  not,  and  cannot,  meet  the 
diflficulty.  A  new  edition  cannot  be 
brought  out  while  the  market  is  loaded  with 
the  unsold  copies  of  earlier  editions,  and  as 
no  law  can  limit  the  number  of  copies 
which  the  competing  publishers  may  issue, 
errors  may  continue  to  circulate  which  the 
author  has  detected,  or  sentiments  which 
he  repudiates,  while  he  will  be  obliged  to 
sit  by,  perhaps  for  years,  without  the  op- 
portunity of  repairing  his  mistakes.  If  this 
can  be  endured,  there  remains  the  possible 
wish  to  recall  a  book.  We  live  in  days 
when  few  of  us  think,  in  the  middle  of  life, 
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as  wc  thought  when  we  began  it.  Men  of 
genius  change  as  much  as  others,  and  only- 
fools  remain  unaffected  by  wider  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Not  a  few  of  our 
distinguished  thinkers  have  gone  from  one 
Christian  communion  to  another,  and  have 
repudiated  as  heresy  opinions  which  they 
once  passionately  advocated.  Are  we  to 
say,  is  it  just  and  fair  to  say,  that  while  they 
are  still  living  they  are  to  be  forbidden  to 
withdraw  works  from  circulation  which  they 
believe  to  be  working  incalculable  evil,  and 
that  Avhen  they  have  been  brought  to  see 
their  errors,  they  are  to  continue  them- 
selves propagating  them  through  the  repro- 
duction of  their  earlier  writings  ?  Our  own 
age  is  generally  careful  of  Avliat  it  calls  the 
rights  of  conscience  ;  a  more  ingenious  out- 
rage to  the  rights  of  conscience  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  Young  men,  it  is  said, 
Avill  learn  to  be  more  cautious  in  what  they 
publish.  Young  men  will  learn  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  will  continue,  if  they 
ai*e  good  for  anything,  to  be  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  do 
not  calculate  on  the  time  when  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life  has  done  its  work,  and  the 
most  cherished  convictions  have  to  be 
parted  with.  But  we  will  not  press  this  ar- 
gument. The  more  practical  objections  to 
the  royalty  system  appear  to  us  of  them- 
selves decisive  ;  and  if  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Farrer 
intend  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it  further, 
or  to  insist  on  changes  which  may  render  it 
necessary,  they  are  bound  to  show  how 
these  objections  can  be  encountered. 

We  return  to  the  evidence.  Much  of  it 
which  is  extremely  interesting  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  over,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  representative  witnesses.  We 
have  heard  one  side  of  the  subject  from 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Macfie.  We 
will  now  hear  the  publishers  and  authors, 
and  we  will  begin  with  Mr.  Blackwood,  of 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  desired  to 
state  his  views  upon  the  subject  generally. 
He  was  of  course  in  favour  of  copyright. 
He  wished  the  period  of  it  to  be  extended 
to  thirty  years  after  an  author's  death. 
Books,  he  thought,  would  at  once  become 
cheaper  if  a  longer  time  was  allowed  in 
which  a  profit  could  be  made  upon  them. 
Of  still  greater  value  would  be  an  interna- 
tional copyright  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Blackwood  was  cross-questioned  by 
such  members  of  the  Commission  as  were 
in  favour  of  free  trade.  Sir  Drummond 
Woltf  took  the  leading  part,  and  the  follow- 
ing instructive  conversation  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Blackwood,  which  we  regret 
to  be   obliged  to   abridge.     Publishers,  as 


we  said,  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  out 
first  an  expensive  edition  of  a  new  book, 
and  if  it  becomes  popular  they  follow  it  in 
a  year  or  two  with  a  cheaper  one.  Sir 
Drummond  AVolfE  asked  Avhether,  if  the 
cheap  edition  was  published  '  before  the 
cream  had  been  taken  off,'  the  profit  would 
not  be  equally  great.  Mr.  Blackwood  re- 
plied that  the  risk  would  be  so  great  that 
neither  author  nor  publisher  would  venture 
the  experiment.  '  Publishers  and  authors 
conducted  their  business  as  they  could,  and 
named  their  own  prices  for  their  books. ' 
'  We  have  thought  about  these  points  all  our 
lives,'  Mr.  Blackwood  said,  '  and  we  do 
>vhat  we  think  best  according  to  circum- 
stances. ' 

'  Sir  D.  Wolff. — I  grant  you  that  ;  you  pub- 
lishers and  authors  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  largest  amount  of  profit. 
But  we  represent  the  public  ;  and  are  we 
bound  to  give  j'ou  special  protection  to  enable 
you  to  keep  up  the  price  ? 

'  Mr.  Blachwood. — I  deny  the  special  pro- 
tection. I  consider  the  work  of  a  man's  brain 
as  more  emphatically  his  property  than  any 
other  kind  of  property. 

'  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — No  doubt  it  is  ; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  we  give  you  special  pro- 
tection for  it. 

'  Mr.  Blaclcwood. — It  is  not  special  protec- 
tion at  all.  Every  property  in  the  country  is 
protected  ;  and  why  should  not  books  be  pro- 
tected ?  Why  should  it  be  called  special  pro- 
tection ? 

'  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — Because  it  is  spe- 
cial protection  to  you.  In  the  case  of  patents 
you  do  not  have  a  term  for  forty  or  fifty 
years.     You  have  fourteen  years. 

'  Mr.  Blaclcwood. — A  patent  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing.  Another  man  may  invent  the 
same  patent,  but  no  other  man  could  write  the 
same  book.  No  other  man  could  invent  an 
"  AdamBede." 

'  Sir  Drummoud  Wolff. — I  grant  you  that  ; 
but  you  have  a  special  protection  for  your 
books.     That  you  cannot  deny. 

■  Mr.  Blackwood. — Yes,  I  deny  it  to  be  a 
fact.  I  do  not  call  it  a  special  protection.  It 
is  a  protection  like  that  which  is  given  to  any 
other  form  of  property. ' 

Sir  Drummond  Wolff  insisted  that  the 
system  of  expensive  editions  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public.  He  enquired  if  books 
would  not  be  published  cheaper  if  the  in- 
ternational copyright  could  be  arranged  with 
the  United  States. 

'  Mr.  Blachwood. — The  case  is  one  A'^hich 
must  be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  arise. 
As  to  the  price  at  which  to  sell  a  book,  cir- 
cumstances are  the  only  guide.  No  legisla- 
tion can  work  a  change  in  what  is  properly  a 
business  question. 

'  Sir  Drumvwnd,  Wolff. — I  want  you  to  have 
profit  ;  but  I  maintain  that  you  are  to  have  it 
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by  paying  a  re<;ard  to  public  interest,  and 
not  by  having  a  machinery  which  exists  in  no 
other  trade. 

'  Mr.  Bl((cl-wo()il. — You  are  going  into  the 
details  of  the  business  -which  you  had  better 
leave  to  the  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  it  all  their  lives. 

'  tiir  Dnimmojul  Wolff. — I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  you  want  jirofit,  but  we  want 
cheap  books. 

'  Nr.  Blucl'irood. — I  love  the  public,  I  dare 
say,  as  much  as  most  people,  but  I  will  not 
pretend  such  affection  for  them  as  to  say  that 
I  would  injure  my  own  business  for  the  sake 
of  the  public. " 

From  Mr.  Blackwood  wc  turn  to  Mr. 
Huxley,  from  the  publisher  to  the  author. 
Mr.  Huxley  gave  his  evidence  with  the  pe- 
culiar clearness  which  distinguishes  him  in 
all  that  he  handles.  We  receive  from  him 
the  definite  and  carefully  reasoned  conclu- 
sions of  a  man  who  knows  wluit  he  thinks 
and  wliy  lie  thinks  it.  Interested,  of 
course,  he  is,  for  his  writings  are  sought 
after  by  every  student  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  ]>ut  Professor  Huxley  is  not 
a  person  who  allows  his  •inclination  to  gov- 
ern his  judgment. 

'  It  appears  to  me,'  he  says  in  his  examina- 
tion in  chief,  '  that  if  there  be  any  foundation 
for  property  at  all,  it  is  as  clear  in  the  case  of 
a  book  as  of  anything  else  ;  a  book  being  the 
investment  of  a  man's  capacity  and  knowledge 
and  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  amount  of 
his  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  book 
has  prima  facie  the  same  right  to  be  ])rotected 
as  any  other  kind  of  property.  A  practical 
difficulty  rises  that  a  book  can  be  readily  cop- 
ied, and  what  evidently  amounts  to  stealing 
the  property  of  the  author  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  theft.  But, 
so  far  as  right  is  concerned,  the  right  of  an 
author  in  a  book  is  as  complete  and  extensive 
as  the  right  of  any  person  to  any  kind  of 
proi)erty  whatever.  .  .  .  He  may  make  any 
contract  he  pleases  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  will  sell  such  cojnes  of  his  work  as 
arc  in  his  hands.  If  he  chooses  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  sale  that  the  purchasers  shall  not 
copy,  or  multiply  by  ])rinting,  the  work  which 
the  vendor  sells  under  certain  penalties,  I  ap- 
prehend the  existing  law  will  enable  him  to  re- 
cover those  penalties  from  anyone  who  violates 
that  contract.  I  look  on  the  copyright  law 
as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  inconveniences 
which  would  arise  out  of  that  state  of  things. 
It  is  not  any  favour  which  the  State  confers 
upon  the  author,  or  privilege  granted  to  him 
by  the  State,  but  simply  a  mode  of  preventing 
such  an  inconvenience  as  I  have  referred  to, 
so  that  in  my  apprehension  the  application  of 
the  word  "  moiwpohf  to  persons  who  possess 
rights  under  the  copyright  law  is  an  entire 
mistake.  It  is  merely  a  contrivance  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  book  property.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  lucid  than  this 
statement.   Property  in  a  book  is  peculiarly 


ea.sy  to  steal,  and  can  be  protected  only 
by  peculiar  legi.slation.  Mr.  Huxley  was 
asked  whether  he  thought  Mr.  Macfie's 
'  public  officer  '  could  be  of  service  in  fix- 
ing the  price  of  books.  His  reply  was 
equally  to  the  purpose. 

'  No.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  value 
of  an  author's  work  but  himself  ?  Who  is 
there  in  the  Government  who  is  competent 
to  form  the  slightest  conception  about  it  ? 
Tlie  price  .should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  oper- 
ation of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Why 
am  I  to  be  debarred  from  making  any  bargain 
I  please  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  literary  ])ro 
perty  any  more  than  with  regard  to  any 
other  property  ?  I  can  hardly  conceive  that 
such  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  writing  of 
books. ' 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  himself  a  well- 
known  author,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, suggested  that,  since  an  author's 
'  ideas  '  might  be  appropriated  and  made 
use  of  without  objection,  there  must  be  a 
difference  between  property  in  a  book  and 
property  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley said  : — 

'  The  property  is  not  in  the  "  ideas,''''  but  is 
limited  to  the  form  in  which  the  author 
chooses  to  clothe  those  ideas.  You  cannot 
say  how  far  the  ideas  in  a  man's  book  are  his 
own.  He  owes  them  largely  to  his  ancestors, 
to  his  surroundings,  and  to  other  people.  I 
do  not  ask  for  protection  for  my  ideas.  It  is 
the  form  which  is  mine. ' 

Mr.  Jenkins  found  a  difficulty  in  the 
word  '  form,'  which  again  he  seemed  to 
think  had  an  unusual  meaning  as  Mr.  Hux- 
ley employed  it.  Copyright  too,  he  thought, 
could  not  be  property,  for  if  it  Avas  it 
ought  to  be  perpetual.  '  So  abstractedly 
it  ought,'  Mr.  Huxley  answered,  '  but  we 
do  not  argue  abstract  principles.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  get  a  thing 
wliich  it  is  unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to 
get  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling.' 

The  friends  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
not  part  with  so  unfavourable  a  witness 
without  attempting  to  sliake  his  position. 
Sir  Drummond  AVolff  tried  his  hand  upon 
it,  but  with  even  less  success  than  he  had 
met  with  in  examining  Mr.  Blackwood.  He 
persisted,  as  before,  that  literature  was  ex- 
ceptionally protected,  and  that  the  public 
had  therefore  an  exceptional  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  disposal  of  it.  The  author, 
he  ailmitted,  had  a  right  of  some  kind,  and 
that  right  deserved  to  be  secured  ;  but  at  tlio 
same  time  '  the  public  ought  to  be  able  to 
obtain  his  books  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate. ' 

'  Mr.  Iliulei/. — I  do  not  see  why  the  public 
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has  a  right  to  demand  it  in  the  case  of  a  book 
more  than  in  the  case  of  beef,  mutton,  or  po- 
tatoes. 

'  Sir  Drummond  WoJff. — Except  that  in  the 
supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  potatoes  there  is  a 
regular  competition,  and  there  is  no  compe- 
tition in  books.  If  you  cannot  get  beef  you 
will  get  mutton,  whereas  if  you  cannot  get 
Macaulay's  history  you  will  get  nothing  else 
which  represents  it.  You  want  that  particu- 
lar book. 

'  Mr.  Huxley. — But  you  might  say  you  want 
six-year-old  mutton,  and  you  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  anything  else. 

'  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — We  do  not  negoti- 
ate with  foreign  countries  to  obtain  a  copy- 
right for  six-year-old  mutton.  Our  object  is 
not  only  to  improve  the  existing  law  of  copy- 
right in  England,  but  to  see  whether  we  can- 
not extend  the  rights  of  English  authors  to 
other  countries.  We  are  the  public  who  ne- 
gotiate for  you.  If  we  do  that,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  trouble 
we  take  in  obtaining  these  privileges  for  you  ? 

'  Mr.  Huxley. — I  am  not  clear  about  that. 
The  State  should  have  regard  to  public  justice 
and  public  morality  without  looking  for  any 
particular  reward  from  the  persons  who  are 
served.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  sup- 
pose you  can  regulate  matters  of  this  kind  by 
legislation. 

'  Sir  Drummond  Wolff. — If  we  get  you  the 
American  market,  ought  we  not  to  have  your 
books  cheap  at  home  ? 

'  Mr.  Huxley. — I  Avould  much  rather  you 
did  not  interfere  with  us  at  all.  I  would 
rather  you  should  not  afford  us  special  pro- 
tection, but  should  consider  books  as  prop- 
erty like  any  other  property,  and  not  meddle 
with  us.' 

We  should  like  to  know  what  progress  Sir 
Drummond  VVolfJ  has  made  in  negotiating 
his  treaty  with  America,  since  he  proposes, 
in  anticipation  of  it,  to  revolutionise  the 
publishing  business  at  home.  Let  him  get 
his  treaty  first,  and  the  copyright  owners 
will  know  what  to  say  to  him.  Nor  does 
lie  tell  us  what  the  arrangement  with  Amer- 
ica is  to  be.  An  extension  of  the  present 
system,  under  which  alone  copyright  has 
an  intelligible  meaning,  we  presume  that  he 
regards  with  as  much  alarm  as  Sir  Louis 
Mallet.  It  is  somewhat  premature  to 
legislate  in  reliance  upon  some  future 
scheme  which  its  promoters  cannot  define, 
and  which  the  Americans  have  not  as  yet 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  a  willingness  to 
adopt. 

Leaving  Mr.  Huxley  wc  pass  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  another  very  interesting  wit- 
ness. Mr.  Spencer  has  forced  his  way 
slowly  into  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
philosophical  writers.  He  gave  the  Com- 
mission a  history  of  his  literary  experience. 
He  began  to  publish  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.    His  writings  have  nothing  superficially 


attractive.  The  trade  was  disinclined  to 
undertake  his  work,  and  he  brought  out  his 
books  one  after  another  at  his  own  expense. 
For  a  long  time  he  found  little  encourage- 
ment. He  lost  money  on  every  volume 
which  he  produced  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen years  he  was  '  out  of  pocket,'  he  tells 
us,  1,500/.  Confident  that  he  had  some- 
thing real  to  say,  and  that  the  world  would 
ultimately  listen  to  him,  lie  steadily  went 
on.  The  tide  turned  at  last.  He  became 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal 
friends,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  an 
audience,  his  books,  being  his  own  prop- 
erty, began  to  return  considerable  profits. 
In  1874  he  had  made  up  his  losses,  and  he 
now  receives  an  income  from  the  sale  of  his 
various  works,  absurdly  small,  indeed,  if 
looked  at  as  the  salary  which  the  public  is 
paying  for  the  intellectual  services  of  a  re- 
markable man,  but  still  suflScient  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Spencer^s  modest  wishes.  His  pub- 
lisher, having  no  share  in  his  copyright,  re- 
ceives a  commission  of  10  per  cent.  On 
each  copy  sold  Mr.  Spencer  makes  about 
30  per  cent.  Suppose  the  royalty  system 
adopted,  the  books  given  to  the  public, 
and  10  per  cent,  allowed  for  the  author,  he 
would  lose  two-thirds  of  his  present  returns. 
'  A  lower  price,'  he  says,  '  would  not 
largely  increase  the  sale.  The  market  is 
limited.  Reduce  the  price  of  cod-liver  oil, 
you  will  not  much  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  it.  Principles  of  Psychology  are 
cod-liver  oil  to  the  general  public.  The  in- 
terference proposed  Avould  be  specially  in- 
jurious to  the  particular  class  of  books 
which  of  all  others  needs  encouragement.' 
It  has  been  argued,  he  continues,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  secure  for  books  the  cheapest 
possible  price  consistent  with  a  fair  profit 
to  those  concerned  in  the  production  of 
them.  Precisely  the  same  arguments  were 
used  about  food  and  other  articles  of  nec- 
essary consumption  ;  but  legislation  was 
found  powerless  to  counteract  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  It  pro- 
duced more  evils  than  it  cured,  and  was  long 
since  thrown  aside. 

'  The  attempt, '  says  Mr.  Spencer,  '  to  secure 
cheap  books  by  legislative  arrangements  seems 
to  me  nothing  less  than  a  return  to  the  long- 
abandoned  system  of  trade  regulations.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  believing  that,  regula- 
tions made  by  law  to  secure  cheap  bread  for 
the  body  having  failed,  there  is  likelihood  of 
success  for  regulations  aiming  to  secure  cheap 
bread  for  the  mind.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
author's  claim  to  the  product  of  his  brain 
work  is  a  monopoly.  I  do  not  admit  it  to  be 
a  monopoly.  I  regard  both  the  term  "  Free 
Trade,"  as  applied  to  the  unrestrained  issue 
of  rival  editions,  and  the  term  ' '  monopoly, ' ' 
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as  applied  to  tlie  author's  copyright,  as  ques- 
tion-begging terms.  The  word  monopoly,  as 
applied  to  the  position  of  authors,  reminds 
me  of  Proudhon's  "Property  is  robbery." 
The  argument  that  under  the  present  system 
the  great  mass  of  people  cannot  buy  books 
when  they  are  new,  merely  means  that  people 
who  have  less  money  than  others  ought  to 
have  the  same  advantage.'  (Minntes  of  Eci- 
dence,  Mr.  Spencer,  pp.  251,  281,  &C.) 

Passing  by  tlic  rest  of  the  evidence  with 
merely  tlic  observation  that  not  a  witness 
except  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Mac- 
tie  could  be  found  to  support  the  view  of 
the  ]>oard  of  Trade,  and  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  say,  in  plain 
terms,  that  it  was  a  chima^ra  and  an  impos- 
sibilit}',  we  come  now  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  himself.  Mr.  Farrer  was  eight 
days  before  the  Commission,  witli  intervals 
allowed  between  them,  during  which  he 
could  study  the  intermediate  evidence  and 
answer  it  if  he  could.  AVe  cannot  perceive 
that  he  did  more  than  ring  the  changes  with 
wearisome  iteration  on  the  word  '  monop- 
oly.' lie  reminds  us  of  the  magistrate 
who,  when  he  had  heard  the  witnesses  on 
one  side,  declined  to  pay  attention  to  those 
on  the  other,  because,  as  he  said,  he  saw 
his  way  clearly,  <ind  anything  fuillier  would 
confuse  him.  Mr.  Farrer  sees  that  books 
are  brought  out  at  a  price  considerably  be- 
yond the  cost  of  paper  and  ink.  He  sees 
that  if  competition  was  not  forbidden  the 
price  would  fall,  lie  thence  infers  an  in- 
jury to  the  public,  and  insists  that  the  pro- 
tection must  be  taken  away.  When  an 
^ulthor's  thoughts  have  once  been  given  to 
the  world,  he  considers  that  they  ha\e  be- 
come part  of  the  common  possession  of  all 
mankind,  and  that  inankind  have  a  rigid  to 
obtain  copies  of  them  on  any  terms  and  by 
any  means.  The  one  difficulty  in  the  the- 
ory is,  that,  if  it  be  consistently  acted  upon, 
the  author  will  probably  keep  his  thoughts 
to  himself,  and  therefore  some  inducement 
must  be  provided  to  induce  him  to  admit 
others  to  participate  in  them.  Ambition, 
benevolence,  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  art 
of  composition,  alike  will  impel  him  to 
employ  his  gifts  if  he  possesses  them.  But 
the  law,  in  its  generosity,  has  provided 
tliat  further  motives  of  a  more  connnon- 
placc  order  shall  be  superadded.  The  law 
luus  granted  the  author  a  monopoly  in  the 
disposal  of  his  writings  ;  but  this  monop- 
oly it  is  alike  permitted  and  bound  to 
limit  by  consideration  for  the  public  good. 
( "anada  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Farrer 
says  (and  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
coming  from  a  gentleman  higli  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government  cannot  but  encour- 
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age  them  in  the  course  which  they  have 
hitherto  pursued),  '  will  never  admit  the 
monopoly  of  the  English  publisher,  and 
are  quite  right  in  refusing  to  do  so. '  *  The 
colonies  will  not  consent  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  American  reprints.'  '  The  attempt  to 
extend  the  English  monopoly  has  failed, 
will  fail,'  and,  in  Mr.  Farrer's  opinion, 
'  ought  to  fail,'  Avhile,  if  cheap  editions  of 
contemporary  books  have  a  free;  circulation 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  anomaly, 
so  odious  to  Mr.  Farrer,  that  English  books 
shall  be  easy  of  access  elsewhere  and  re- 
main dear  in  the  country  in  which  they  arc 
produced,  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  present  law  remains  unaltered.  There- 
fore Mr.  Farrer  says,  if  editions  are  brought 
out  in  the  colonies,  those  at  any  rate  which 
are  produced  with  the  author's  consent  and 
for  the  author's  advantage,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
clause  forbidding  it  in  the  Act  of  1875  is  a 
fatal  blot.  '  It  extends  the  principle  of 
monopoly  in  its  most  objectionable  form, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  the  residents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  the  only 
English-speaking  people  in  the  world  who 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  English  publishers. ' 
Mr,  Farrer  has  so  long  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  change  in  the  law  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  monopoly  must  be  restricted,  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  prepared  with  some 
alternative  scheme.  He  admits  that  authors 
ought  to  be  paid.  He  has  heard  every  per- 
son practically  connected  with  the  publish- 
ing trade  tell  him  that  to  abolish  the  mo- 
nopoly and  provide  no  sul)stitute  for  it 
will  deprive  them  of  most  of  the  little 
which  they  at  present  receive.  '  The  ideal 
of  a  copyright  system,'  he  says,  '  is  that  it 
should  be  coextensive  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, giving  the  author  the  bonetit  of  an 
enormous  market,  and  the  reader  the  bene- 
fit of  a  price  proportionately  reduced.  But 
to  effect  this  the  monopoly  must  be  in  some 
way  restricted,  and  I  Lave  heard  of  i)0 
means  of  doing  this  which  sounds  practi- 
cable except  that  of  rei)ublication  with  a 
royalty.'  Make,  we  reply  to  him,  the  now 
existing  copyright  system  coextensive  with 
the  English  language.  Induce  the  Ameri- 
cans to  consent  to  a  law  under  which  any 
book  brought  cither  among  them  or  among 
us  shall  circulate  through  both  countries 
protected  as  at  present,  and  Mr.  Farrer's 
object  will  be  gained.  The  extended  and 
varied  market  will  of  itself  bring  the  i)rices 
down.  But  Mr.  Farrer  will  not  have  pro- 
tection. The  monopoly  of  publishers  must 
go.  Republication  with  a  royalty  alone 
commends  itself  to  him.  Yet,  when  he  is 
cross-questioned  as  to  how  the  r.oyalty  plan 
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is  to  work,  he  declines  to  answer,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  has  not  thought  about  it.  He 
comforts  himself  with  thinking  '  that  the 
best  books  are  Avritten  for  other  purposes 
than  remuneration,'  and  Avill  continue  to  be 
written,  whether  remunerated  or  not.  It 
is  true  that  every  other  civilised  country 
lias  a  copyright  of  monopoly  within  its  own 
limits,  and  that  it  is  held  expedient  every- 
where that  men  of  letters  should  be  fairly 
paid.  The  universality  of  the  practice 
might  suggest  that  it  was  a  reasonable 
one.  But  Mr.  Farrer  is  unmoved.  '  The 
best  authors,'  he  says,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
supports  him,  '  are  those  who  have  been 
least  animated  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary 
gain.  Some  of  the  greatest  works  of  lit- 
erature have  been  written  without  protection 
of  copyright  laws.  The  most  important 
point  of  public  policy  is  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  to  cheapen  literature  tends 
to  promote  education.'  Mr.  Farrer  might 
as  well  argue  that  the  best  religious  teachers, 
the  best  ministers  and  public  servants,  have 
occasionally,  even  in  our  country,  given 
their  services  for  nothing,  and  that  it  is 
probable,  if  the  occasion  arose,  men  would 
be  found  still  equally  high-minded.  Cheap 
government  is  essential  to  national  .pros- 
perity, and  therefore  the  officials  in  the  pub- 
lic departments  ought  to  be  mulcted  of  their 
salaries.  Mr.  Farrer  would  probably  be 
clear-sighted  on  a  subject  which  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with,  and  would  object  to 
such  an  inference,  but  we  do  not  see 
where  the  distinction  lies  betv/een  the  two 
cases. 

Dr.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
moderate  members  of  the  Commission,  re- 
minds Mr.  Farrer  that  he  strains  the  word 
'  monopoly.'  The  subjects  of  literature  arc 
free.  No  author  claims  an  exclusive  right 
over  any  department  of  knowledge  or  imagi- 
nation. The  field  is  open  to  author  or  ar- 
tist to  cultivate  what  part  of  it  he  pleases, 
or  for  those  who  desire  to  compete  with 
each  other  to  cultivate  the  same  part.  If 
there  was  a  guild  of  history  or  a  close  cor- 
poration of  science — were  outsiders  forbid- 
den to  touch  the  enclosed  province  of  learn- 
ing without  a  license  from  the  officers  of 
the  order — this  would  really  be  a  monopoly 
at  which  free-traders  in  knowledge  might 
exclaim.  But  Mr.  Farrer  is  not  contented 
that  every  subject  shall  be  open,  but  he  will 
have  each  person's  treatment  of  it  made 
public  also.  A  man's  writings  are  only  his 
property  Avhile  they  remain  in  his  desk  ; 
once  published,  they  are  gone  from  him. 
Dr.  Smith  objects  that  such  property  is 
useless  till  it  is  published,  and  '  property 
without  the  power  of  use  is  not  property. ' 


I  Mr.  Farrer  replies  that '  property  may  exist, 
I  though  it  is  not  a  source  of  profit,  and  the 
question  is  whether  a  privilege  shall  be  at- 
tached to  it  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit. ' 
He  will  not  allow  literature  to  be  compared 
with  other  professions  ;  he  will  not  be 
'  misled  by  imperfect  analogies. '  When  it 
is  put  to  him  that  the  author's  time  and 
labour  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  he 
merely  says  that  '  Ave  may  use  that  term  if 
we  please. '  When  he  is  asked  Avhether  he 
Avould  abandon  the  changes  Avhich  he  pro- 
poses if  it  could  be  shoAvn  that  they  Avould 
seriously  diminish  the  author's  returns,  he 
answers  :  '  I  do  not  say  that.  I  have  to 
consider  the  author  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  public  on  the  other  ;  you  have  to  bal- 
ance two  things — the  pecuniary  good  that 
you  Avould  do  to  the  author  by  prolonging 
the  copyright,  and  the  intellectual  harm 
Avliich  you  Avould  do  to  the  public  by  re- 
stricting the  circulation  of  his  book. ' 

Mr.  Farrer  protests — '  protests  too  much' 
perhaps,  like  the  player  Queen  in  '  Ham- 
let ' — that  he  is  most  anxious  to  protect  the 
author's  interests  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  abolition  of  the  monopoly.  This  is  the 
weak  point  of  Mr.  Farrer's  and  his  friends' 
argument  ;  so  long  as  they  stick  to  their 
position,  that  a  book  once  published  be- 
comes part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
things,  free  as  the  air  and  the  sea,  they  are 
on  sure  ground.  Grant  their  premisses,  and 
their  inferences  follow  from  it.  In  spite 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion  that  no  one  but 
a  fool  would  Avrite  for  anything  but  money, 
men  of  genius  Avill  still  throw  their  thoughts 
into  words.  Poets  will  still  sing  from  de- 
light in  singing.  Men  of  ardent  religious 
convictions  will  still  teach  through  the 
printing  press  as  Avell  as  from  the  pulpit, 
and  under  the  high  discipline  of  poverty  it 
is  even  possible  that  both  literature  and  re- 
ligion may  be  elevated  and  purified.  Those 
Avho  are  prepared  to  accept  Avhat  gifted  men 
are  pleased  to  offer  them  on  these  charitable 
terms,  need  be  under  no  fear  that  the  peo- 
ple's minds  Avill  be  starved  for  Avant  of  food. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  seems  really  to  incline  to 
this  somcAvhat  cynical  conclusion,  and  Avhen 
it  is  boldly  stated  Ave  feel  ourselves  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  it.  But  once  admit  the  au- 
thor possesses  interests  Avhich  have  a  right 
to  protection,  and  the  argument  at  once 
falls  to  pieces.  Free  trade  is  not  free  trade 
Avhen  an  unnecessary  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
article  produced  ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that 
the  tax  is  made  equal  all  round,  and  that 
the  competing  publishers  will  be  similarly 
Aveighted,  Mr.  Farrer  is  still  called  upon, 
before  he  takes  aAvay  the  protection  Avhich 
exists,  to  provide  a  substitute  admitting  the 
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competitive  principle  wliich  Mill  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Books  are  to  be  freely  re- 
printed wherever  there  i-s  a  demand  for 
them,  and  the  editions  are  to  have  free  cir- 
culation in  every  part  of  the  world.  This 
is  Mr.  Farrer's  '  ideal.'  But  he  fails  to 
show,  he  does  not  even  try  to  show,  how 
the  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be,  can  be  adjusted  and  collected  in 
different  countries  under  different  govern- 
ments, where  there  will  be  a  universal  temp- 
tation to  evade  or  repudiate  it.  Already  it 
lias  been  found  impossible  to  collect  even  a 
fraction  of  the  royalty  which  was  promised 
on  the  introduction  of  foreign  editions  into 
the  British  colonies.  Before  the  action  of 
the  colonics  the  Indian  Government  pre- 
cipitately placed  itself  on  the  free  list. 
AVhcn  once  cheap  literature  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  an  object  of  public  policy,  it  is 
easy  to  foi'csee  the  fate  of  such  author's 
interests  as  are  felt  to  be  a  clog  upon  it. 
Political  economy  has  become  a  sacred 
science.  An  economic  heresy  is  not  a  mis- 
take, but  a  crime,  and  '  monopoly  '  is  as 
frightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  official  guardians  of  orthodox  doctrine, 
as  the  denial  of  the  real  presence  was  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  following  extremely 
able  remarks  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  show 
that  copyright  is  very  far  from  being  mo- 
nopoly in  the  forbidden  sense  of  the  word  : — 

'  Those  who,  as  members  of  the  Copyright 
Commission,  or  us  witnesses  before  it,  have 
aimed,  if  not  to  abolish  copyright,  yet  to  re- 
strict it  in  ways  which  would  go  far  towards 
its  abolition,  have  done  so  in  the  alleged  in- 
terests of  free  trade,  and  have  sought  to  dis- 
credit the  author's  claim,  as  now  recognised, 
by, calling  it  a  monopoly.  In  the  politico- 
economic  sense  a  monopoly  is  an  arrangement 
under  which  a  person  or  body  of  persons  is 
given  by  law  the  exclusive  use  of  certain 
natural  products,  or  agencies,  or  facilities, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  law,  would  be 
open  to  all  ;  and  the  opponent  of  a  monopoly 
is  one  who,  asking  nothing  from  the  monopo- 
list in  the  waj'  of  direct  or  indirect  assistance, 
asks  only  that  he  also  may  use  these  same 
natural  products,  or  agencies,  or  facilities.  He 
wishes  to  carry  on  a  business  which  in  not  the 
remotest  way  makes  him  dependent  on  the 
monopolist,  but  which  he  can  carry  on  as  well 
or  better  in  the  absence  of  the  monopolist, 
and  in  the  absence  of  everything  done  by  hira. 
Turn  now  to  the  commerce  of  literature,  and 
ask  how  stands  the  so-called  free-trader  and 
the  so-called  monopolist  ?  Docs  the  so-called 
monopolist  (the  author)  forbid  the  so-called 
free-trader  (the  reprinter)  to  use  any  of  those 
appliances  or  processes,  intellectual  or  me- 
chanical, by  which  books  are  produced  ?  No. 
These  remain  open  to  all.  Does  the  so-called 
free-trader  wish  simply  to  use  these  open  fa- 
cilities independently,  just  as  he  might  do  if 


the  so-called  monopolist  and  his  works  were 
absent  ?  No.  lie  wishes  to  be  dependent  ; 
he  wishes  to  get  advantages  which  he  could 
not  have  were  the  so-called  monopolist  and 
his  works  absent.  Instead  of  complaining, 
as  the  true  free-trader  does,  that  the  monopo- 
list is  an  obstacle  pvit  in  his  way,  this  pseudo 
free-trader  complains  that  he  may  not  utilise 
certain  aids  which  have  arisen  from  the  la- 
bour of  the  man  whom  he  calls  a  monopolist. 
The  true  free-trader  wishes  only  to  use  natural 
facilities,  and  complains  of  an  artificial  im- 
pediment. The  pseudo  free-trader,  not  content 
with  the  natural  facilities,  complains  that  he 
may  not  use,  without  buying  it,  an  artificial 
aid.  Certain  ojiponents  of  copyright  ex- 
pressed an  astonishment  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  authors  should  be  so  l)linded  l)y  self- 
interest  as  not  to  see  that  in  defending  their 
claims,  as  now  recognised,  they  were  defend- 
ing a  monopoly.  These  authors  might  fitly 
express  their  astonishment  that  professed  ex- 
ponents of  politico-economical  principles 
should  confound  the  case  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  trade  just  as  he  might  do  had  a  certain 
other  man  never  existed,  with  the  case  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  trade  in  a  way  that  would 
be  impossible  had  a  certain  other  man  never 
existed.  The  entire  anti-copyright  argument 
rests  on  the  confusion  between  two  things 
radically  opposed,  and  with  the  establishment 
of  the  proper  distinction  the  argument  disap- 
pears.' * 

This  is  clearly  and  ingeniously  put  ;  but 
Mr.  Farrer  will  still  have  his  answer,  and 
will  insist  that  it  proves  too  much.  The 
free-trader,  he  will  admit,  has  a  right  onlv 
to  use  '  natural  facilities,'  but  a  book,  in  the 
fact  of  being  published,  becomes  a  '  natu- 
ral facility.'  '  p]veryonc  allows,'  he  will 
say,  '  that  when  the  author  is  dead,  or  at  the 
end  of  forty-two  years,  it  becomes  a  natu- 
ral facility.  I  only  maintain  that  it  has  been 
a  natural  facility  from  the  first.'  This  is 
Mr.  Farrer's  fortress,  out  of  which  no 
reasoning  will  drive  him.  Yet  it  is  as  with 
the  famous  argument  whether  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk  was  of  kin  to  her  child.  Tlie 
lawyers  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  kin- 
ship could  not  ascend,  and  that  the  next  in 
blood  to  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk's  infant 
must  be  sought  in  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  ;  yet  Captain  Shandy,  after  long 
meditation,  declared  that  '  after  all  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  luust  have  been  some 
relation  to  her  child,'  and  Yorick  agreed 
that  '  the  world  was  generally  of  the  same 
opinion.'  Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  politi- 
cal economists,  tlie  world  will  continue  to 
think  that  an  author  must  have  sonie  right 
of  property  in  his  own  productions.  The 
commissioners  or  a  majority  of  them,  after 


*  Quoted,    with    Mr.   Spencer's  permission, 
from  a  letter  to  ourselves. 
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hearing  all  that  could  be  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary, were  unable  to  shake  off  the  influ- 
ence of  my  uncle  Toby's  method  of  reflec- 
tion. Treading  cautiously  among  the 
economic  pitfalls,  they  begin  their  report 
with  saying  :  '  We  have  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion that  copyright  should  continue  to  be 
treated  by  law  as  a  "  proprietary  right," 
and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  substitute  a 
right  to  a  royalty,  or  any  other  of  a  similar 
kind.' 

*  Proprietary  right,'  we  presume,  is 
meant  to  be  a  less  decisive  term  than 
'  property,'  but  Ave  know  not  where  the 
shade  of  distinction  lies,  and  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  disdains  the  evasion  and  treats  the 
two  expressions  as  identical.  The  com- 
missioners' inferences  are  the  same  as  they 
would  have  drawn  had  they  used  the  more 
peremptory  word.  They  set  aside  '  the 
royalty  system '  as  impracticable.  They 
point  out  that  while  the  principle  of  copy- 
right has  been  recognised  in  every  foreign 
state,  in  no  country  has  the  system  of  roy- 
alty been  adopted,  '  except  in  a  modified 
form  in  Italy  ;'  and  in  Italy  a  royalty  has 
been  gi'anted  to  the  author,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  mode  of  protection, 
but  in  excess  of  it.  The  Italian  author  has 
forty  years  of  copyright,  as  strict  as  in  any 
other  country,  with  an  additional  forty 
years  in  which,  though  his  monopoly  has 
ceased,  the  publishers  of  his  works  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  percentage  to  his  represen- 
tatives. 

The  direct  revolutionary  innovation  being 
thus  rejected,  the  commissioners  proceed  to 
the  time  which  this  '  monopoly  '  is  to  last. 
For  reasons  on  which  we  need  not  enter, 
they  propose  to  alter  it  from  the  present 
forty -two  years  (or  life  and  seven  years 
after,  whichever  be  the  longer  period)  to 
life  and  thirty  years  after  Avithout  alterna- 
tive. The  average  duration,  it  is  calculated, 
Avill  remain  much  Avhat  it  is  uoav.  The 
•change  may  be  good  or  bad.  It  is,  in  fact, 
■the  adoption  of  the  German  term  instead  of 
our  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and 
comparatively  of  no  consequence.  English 
authors,  as  a  body,  are  content  Avith  the 
laAV  as  it  stands. 

Numerous  changes  are  recommended  also 
relating  to  registration,  to  the  copyrights  of 
musicians  and  artists,  to  the  dramatising  of 
novels,  to  abridgments,  to  lectures,  to 
articles  in  ncAvspapers  and  magazines  ;  on 
all  these  points  the  law  is  inconsistent  and 
imperfect,*  and   some   alterations  in  it  are 

*  The  labours  of  the  Commission  were  assist- 
ed by  an  excellent  di.jyest  of  the  present  law, 
provided  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  attached  as 
an  Appendix  to  the  Report. , 


matters  of  real  necessity.  But  they  can  be 
easily  disposed  of  ;  it  Avas  not  for  these 
that  the  Commission  was  appointed,  and 
they  serve  only  to  veil  the  questions  Avhich 
are  really  at  issue.  The  vital  struggle  lay 
over  the  clause  of  the  colonial  act,  Avith 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so  passion- 
ate a  quarrel.  By  the  Act  of  1875  the 
colonists  are  allowed  to  reprint  English 
books  ivith  the  authors''  consent  for  their 
OAvn  consumption,  and  for  any  market 
Avhich  they  can  obtain  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.  Attach  the  condition  Avhich  Mr. 
Farrer  demands,  and  open  the  United  King- 
dom also  to  these  editions,  and  every 
author  who  understands  his  OAvn  interests 
will  indisputably  refuse  his  consent.  The 
colonists'  grievances  Avill  thus  remain  un- 
remedied. As  the  Board  of  Trade  Avell 
knoAvs,  they  will  be  restive  under  disap- 
pointment ;  and  they  will  take  the  privi- 
lege for  themselves,  Avhether  the  author  for- 
bids them  or  not.  The  result,  therefore, 
so  far,  will  be  to  deprive  the  author  of  the 
colonial  market  Avhich  he  now  possesses  ; 
but  as  this  market  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  him,  he  Avill  not  be  seriously  in- 
jured. But  this  will  not  be  all.  The 
grievance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  that 
English  literature  is  cheaper  in  the  colonies 
than  at  home.  The  colonies  Avill  print  for 
themselves,  whether  Ave  alloAV  them  or  not  ; 
the  inequality  Avill  remain,  and  if  the  Board 
of  Trade  can  once  persuade  the  Imperial 
Parliament  that  the  colonial  editions  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  author's  objections  Avill  not 
long  be  allowed  to  stop  the  Avay.  The 
Board  of  Trade  says  now  :  '  Admit  the  edi- 
tions Avhich  are  published  in  the  colonies 
Avith  the  author's  leave.  The  author  Avill 
not  give  his  leave.  The  colonies  Avill  then 
publish  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  next  de- 
mand, as  a  matter  of  course,  Avill  be  to  ad- 
mit these  editions  anyhow.  The  question 
has  not  been  raised  by  the  colonists  ;  they 
in  their  most  ambitious  moments  never 
dreamt  of  supplying  the  market  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  agitation  is  of  home 
origin,  and  has  been  set  on  foot,  not  to 
benefit  the  colonies,  but  to  reduce  the  price 
of  books  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  commissioners  saAv  clearly  Avhat  the 
proposal  meant,  and  they  have  refused  to 
countenance  it.  If  copyright  is  to  be  abol- 
ished, Avhich  Avould  be  the  certain  effect  of 
consenting  to  Mr.  Farrer' s  demand,  let  it  Ix; 
abolished  directly  and  openly  after  frank 
and  free  discussion.  To  shufl3e  it  out  of 
existence  is  not  statesmanlike  policy,  but 
the  trick  of  a  card-sharper.     If  the  United 
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Kingdom  stood  alone,  tlie  question  could 
never  have  arisen.  An  Enfjlishman  would 
have  been  as  secure  of  protection  within 
these  islands  as  a  Frenchman  in  France,  or 
an  American  in  the  United  States.  The 
difficulty  was  created  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  disregard  of  the  Americans  of  a  right 
in  others  which  they  allowed  to  their  own 
citizens.  They  consented  to  an  international 
patent  law,  because  American  inventions  are 
as  numerous  as  ours,  and  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose to  secure  the  British  market  by  allow- 
ing Englishmen  protection  in  theirs.  They 
produce  fewer  books,  and  we,  acting  on 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  just  principle,  have 
given  American  authors  of  them  the  same 
protection  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
we  give  to  our  own.  Therefore  they  have 
no  corresponding  object  to  gain  ;  and  they 
have  taken  our  literature  without  paying  for 
it,  on  the  Board  of  Trade's  principle  that 
it  belongs  to  nobody.  The  Americans 
themselves  are  showing  signs  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  English  authors  with  more  con- 
sideration for  the  future  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
British  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  demanded,  first  a  share  in  the  plunder, 
and  then  to  be  allowed  to  steal  themselves. 
If  the  colonists  are  to  steal,  the  home 
economists  say  that  the  British  public  must 
have  a  share  also,  and  they  will  require  to 
steal  too.  The  colonists  must  do  as  they 
please.  If  they  choose  to  imitate  .a  bad 
example,  the  Government  will  not  interfere 
to  prevent  them  ;  but  if  they  choose  to  act 
as  foreign  nations,  we  can  only  consider 
them  as  foreign  nations.  Thev  cannot 
claim  at  once  the  advantages  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  privileges  of  fellow-citizens. 
Other  nations  secure  their  home  market  to 
their  authors.  We  must  secure  our  home 
market  to  ours.  And  this  is  all  which,  as 
Sir  James  Stephen  said,  avc  ought  at  present 
reasonably  to  expect  to  do. 

This  is  the  principle  which  the  com- 
missioners have  adopted.  They  have  de- 
clined to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  disputed 
clause  in  the  colonial  act,  and  they  have 
frankly  given  to  the  colonists  entire  lib- 
erty to  take  their  own  course.  The  Ameri- 
can publishers  have  shown  signs  of  alarm  at 
the  possibility  of  Canadian  competition. 
They  have  found  it  convenient  to  abandon 
the  competition  for  English  books  among 
themselves.  They  are  unwilling  to  have  it 
spring  up  again  on  their  border.  Bv  the 
law  of  1875,  the  English  author's  consent 
is  necessary  for  colonial  republication. 
The  American  publisher  now  says  to  him, 
*  Refuse  your  consent,  do  not  allow  a  rival 
Canadian  edition  of  your  books  to  appear, 
and  we  will  deal  more  liberallv  with  vou. ' 


However  advantageous  it  might  be  to  the 
author  to  have  thus  the  command  of  the 
situation,  the  commissioners  seem  to  have 
thought  it  unfair  to  use  the  Canadians  to 
bring  pressure  on  their  neighbours.  They 
leave  the  Canadians  and  all  our  other  colo- 
nies bond  tide  free,  so  long  as  the  United 
Kingdona  is  kept  from  the  sphere  of  their 
operations.  They  allow  them  to  reprint  for 
themselves  as  they  like,  under  a  license  from 
the  (Tovernment,  independent  of  the  author, 
with  a  reservation  only  of  a  small  percent- 
age for  him.  This,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  the  wisest  arrangement  at  which  thev 
could  have  arrived.  The  publishers  of  the 
whole  Xorth  American  continent  will  thus 
be  left  to  settle  their  ditferences  among 
themselves.  And  if  the  Americans  can  see 
their  way,  by-and-by,  to  an  international 
arrangement,  the  colonies  will,  of  course, 
fall  in  with  it.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
smaller  settlements,  and  perhaps  of  India, 
the  Foreign  Reprints  Act  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  left  unrepealed.  If  the  small 
colonies  and  the  Indian  Empire  cannot  re- 
publish for  themselves,  they  may  import  the 
cheap  editions  as  they  like.  The  Com- 
mission, however,  insist  that  for  the  future 
the  duties  shall  be  actually  levied  ;  and  we 
express  a  hope  that  conditions,  with  which 
we  expect  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
comply,  will  not  be  dispensed  with  in  In- 
dia, where  we  have  only  to  order  to  be 
obeyed.  Self-governed  colonies  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  enforce  rights  which  the 
British  Government  itself  forgets  or  disre- 
gards. 

We  proceed  to  the  last  and  most  delicate 
subject  which  the  commissioners  had  to 
handle — our  literary  relations  witti  the 
United  States.  They  have  touched  the 
sensitive  points  as  tenderly  as  the  circum- 
stances allowed,  and  if  our  cousins'  con- 
duct in  the  matter  was  to  be  entered  upon 
at  all  (of  which  we  rather  question  the  pru- 
dence, since  the  expression  of  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  is  irritating  when  it  cannot  be 
acted  upon),  we  sec  no  other  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  remarks  which  they  have 
made. 

'  The  United  States.'  tliey  say,  '  is  of  all  na- 
tions the  one  in  which  British  authors  are 
most  concerned,  the  nation  in  regard  to  which 
the  absence  of  a  copyriglit  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  hardships.  Were  tlicre  in  American 
law  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  authors, 
no  copyright  legislation,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  would  be  logical  ;  but  they 
have  a  copyright  law.  They  afford  protection 
to  citizens  or  resident  authors,  while  they  ex- 
clude all  others  from  the  benefit  of  that"  pro- 
tection. Their  position  is  the  more  striking, 
because,  with  regard  to  the  analogous  right 
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of  patents  for  inventions,  they  have  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  this  country  for  the  recip- 
rocal protection  of  inventors.  Great  Britain 
suffers  most  from  this  policy.  The  works  of 
her  authors  and  artists  may  be,  and  generally 
are,  taken  without  leave  by  American  pub- 
lishers, sometimes  mutilated,  issued  at  cheap 
rates  to  a  population  of  forty  millions,  per- 
haps the  most  active  readers  in  the  world,  and 
not  seldom  in  forms  objectionable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  original  author  or  artist. '  {Report, 
p.  233.) 

Several  eminent  American  publishers 
were  kind  enough  to  offer  their  evidence  to 
the  Commission.  From  them  it  appeared 
that  American  authors  are  unanimous  in 
desiring  that  justice  should  be  done  to  their 
English  friends,  partly  for  their  own  sakes, 
because  the  more  easily  the  American  mar- 
ket can  be  supplied  cheaply  with  foreign 
works,  wliich  cost  the  American  publishers 
nothing,  the  less  encouragement  is  offered 
by  them  to  original  American  writers  ; 
partly  in  the  interest  of  literature  itself, 
which  suffers  from  so  rude  a  handling  as  it 
now  meets  with.  The  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  is  tlie  more  important  because  an 
international  copyright  law  would  give  them 
no  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom  wliich 
they  do  not  already  possess,  or  cannot 
easily  acquire.  The  existing  law  protects 
an  American  author  who  publishes  his 
book  in  London  simultaneously  with  the 
issue  of  it  in  New  York  ;  and  the  com- 
missioners, we  are  pleased  to  observe,  dis- 
courage the  proposal  that  we  should  make 
the  privilege  contingent  on  reciprocity. 
They  are  contented  to  state  the  case  and  to 
indicate  that  the  injury  is  aggravated  by 
the  difficulties  which  it  has  caused  in  the 
British  colonies.  They  propose  nothing. 
They  leave  America  to  provide  a  remedy  if 
lier  sense  of  justice  leads  her  to  offer  it. 
But  they  draw  attention  to  a  suggestion 
7nade  by  one  of  their  most  accomplished 
witnesses,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey. 

'  Mr.  Dicey, '  they  say,  '  thought  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  mixed  Commission  to  arrange 
terms  for  a  Copyright  Convention  Avhich 
would  be  mutually  accej^table.  Looking  to 
the  great  importance  of  securing  an  interna- 
tional convention  with  the  United  States,  we 
venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  mixed  Commission  to  en- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject 
might  be  attended  with  advantage.'  {Report, 
p.  252.) 

If  the  action  of  the  Americans  was  to  be 
alluded  to  at  all,  it  could  not  have  been 
approached  with  better  temper.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  they  should  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  embarrassment  which 
they  have  caused  beyond  their  own  fron- 


tiers in  an  official  and  authoritative  form. 
But  we  have  already  said  that  we  think  the 
question  should  still,  for  the  present,  be 
allowed  to  rest.  The  good  feeling  of  the 
American  people,  from  which  alone  any 
solution  can  be  looked  for,  is  already  ten- 
tatively approaching  the  problem  and  begin- 
ning to  deal  with  it  ;  and  unless  Mr.  Farrer 
persuades  them  that  their  consciences  are 
unnecessarily  alarmed,  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  a  practical  arrangement  will  have 
shaped  itself.  We  must  leave  them  mean- 
while to  their  OAvn  sense  of  what  is  right, 
being  careful  only  that  by  no  rash  experi- 
ments of  our  own  we  break  down  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  copyright  subsists. 

This  we  must  congratulate  the  Com- 
mission on  having  refused  to  do  either  by 
direct  attack  upon  it,  or  by  methods  insid- 
iously disguised  under  the  plausible  name 
of  Free  Trade,  They  have  admitted  the 
'  proprietary  right  '  or  right  of  property  in 
the  author,  whichever  we  please  to  call  it. 
Everything  which  can  be  done  consistently 
with  this  acknowledgment  to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  public  has  been  carefully 
thought  over.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
proper  jurisdiction  and  proper  responsi- 
bility, they  propose  to  maintain  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  protection,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  founded  in  justice.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies 
must  act  as  they  think  proper,  and  as  they 
will  answer  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

Thus  for  the  report  itself  we  have  noth- 
ing but  praise.  The  Commission  has 
steered  its  difficult  Avay,  amidst  arguments 
passionately  conflicting,  with  judgment  and 
moderation.  We  can  only  wisli  that  it  had 
been  unanimous.  Unhappily  this  was  not 
the  case — so  far  from  it  that  one  of  its  most 
cultivated  members  was  unable  to  attach 
his  name  to  it  even  with  qualifications,  and 
has  presented  a  separate  report  of  his  OAvn. 

Sir  Louis  Mallet  modestly  tells  us  that  he  is 
conscious  that  his  personal  opinions  can 
carry  but  little  weight  unsupported  by  those 
of  his  colleagues.  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  high 
qualities  give  so  great  a  consequence  to  what 
he  says,  that  no  one  can  differ  from  him 
vv'ithout  regret,  or  without,  to  some  extent, 
distrusting  the  soundness  of  his  own  con- 
clusions. But  the  difference  is  fundamen- 
tal :  we  must  agree  with  him  wholly  or  dis- 
sent from  him  wholly.  There  is  no  middle 
term.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  cannot  admit  that 
an  author's  work  is  in  any  true  sense  his 
property.  His  right,  such  as  it  is,  he  says, 
derives  its  value  from  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  to 
authors  a  larger  share  in  the  value  of  a  me- 
chanical invention,  to  which  they  have  con- 
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tributed  nothing,  than  to  any  other  member 
of  the  community.  lie  considers  tliat  an 
easy  access  to  contemporary  popuhir  litera- 
ture is  of  the  greatest  consecjuencc  to  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  tliat  the  interests  of  individuals  ought  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  an  object. 
Whether  the  people  really  benefit  so  nmch 
Jis  he  supposes  from  the  current  opinions  of 
the  time,  may  be  a  matter  of  question  ; 
but,  supposing  him  right,  the  invention  of 
})rinting  has  enabled  the  author  to  extend 
enormously  his  .influence  for  good.  At 
the  worst  his  books  are  immeasurably  more 
accessible  than  when  they  could  only  circu- 
late in  MS.  Is  it  not  expedient  to  encour- 
age him  to  exert  such  iiifluence  by  allowing 
him  some  advantage  out  of  this  invention  ? 
The  people  have  already  gained  prodigious- 
ly. Is  he  to  gain  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  the  benefactor  of  his 

age? 

It  is  admitted.  Sir  Louis  says,  as  if  the 
admission  were  of  importance,  that  the 
author  has  no  property  in  his  ideas.  '  It 
is  merely  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented for  which  this  claim  is  advanced.' 
'  Merely  the  form  !  '  The  ideas  in  Shake- 
speare's sonnets,  in  '  Childe  Harold,'  or  in 
Xcwton's  '  Principia  '  lie  undefined  in  all 
men's  minds,  or  we  should  not  recognise 
their  truth  when  laid  out  before  us  in  lan- 
guage. The  man  of  genius  sees  clearly  what 
others  half  perceive  at  moments  and  lose 
again.  lie  seizes  upon  it  and  fixes  it  in  a 
shape  visible  to  all,  and  the  rest  of  us  ever 
after  are  put  in  practical  possession  of  the 
treasures  of  our  own  minds.  As  it  is  said 
of  men  of  science,  that  he  only  discovers 
who  proves,  so  the  poet  or  philosopher  who 
throws  into  intelligible  form  the  knowledge 
and  sentiment  of  his  age  is  the  person  who 
really  makes  it  available  for  the  instruction 
or  the  delight  of  mankind.  Merely  the 
form  !  AVhat  a  light  that  little  v,-ord 
'  merely  '  throws  upon  the  argument  into 
which  it  is  introduced  ! 

'  Property, '  Sir  Louis  Mallet  insists,  arises 
from  limitation  of  supply.  There  need  be 
no  limitation  to  the  supply  of  copies  of 
books,  and  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity, 
in  order  to  create  property  along  with  it,  is 
mischievous  and  absurd.  If  copyright  laws 
arc  to  exist,  the  justification  of  them,  he 
says,  must  be  looked  for  '  in  another  order 
of  ideas.'  Unrestricted  competition,  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  for  the  author's  benefit,  will 
increase  the  spread  of  literature,  Avill  benefit 
the  public,  and,  through  the  largeness  of 
the  sale,  will  benefit,  ultimately,  the  pro- 
ducer himself.     This  is  Sir  Louis'    '  fixed 


idea,'  and  being,  as  it  seems  to  him,  so 
reasonable  in  itself,  he  refuses  to  believe  it 
incapable  of  realisation.  lie  is  too  wise  to 
recommend  the  direct  introduction  of  a  re- 
form which  will  disturb  vested  interests  ; 
he  is  willing  to  proceed  in  a  gradual  and 
tentative  manner  ;  but  he  sets  the  royalty 
system  before  him  as  the  object  to  be  held 
in  view  in  every  alteration  which  is  made 
lie  disapproves  of  the  change  in  the  term  of 
copyright  proposed  by  the  Commission,  and 
perhaps  the  advantages  of  it  are  insufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  general  impolicy  of 
altering  anything  which  works  tolerably 
well.  On  the  colonial  (juestion,  as  we  have 
already  said.  Sir  Louis  wholly  agrees  with 
Mr.  Farrer,  and  he  advocates  the  admission 
of  the  colonial  reprints  into  the  United 
Kingdom  on  grounds  which  apply  equally 
to  editions  published  with  the  author's 
consent  or  without  it.  '  It  appears  to  me 
impossible,'  he  says,  '  to  recommend  the 
retention  of  a  prohibition  which  directly 
favours  one  portion  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  the  expense  of  another,  which  ren- 
ders exile  a  condition  of  easy  access  by  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  contemporary  literature  of 
their  own  language,  and  causes  England  to 
be  the  only  country  in  which  English  books 
are  scarce  or  dear. ' 

Sir  Louis  need  not  have  been  so  scrupu- 
lous in  deprecating  immediate  and  violent 
changes.  The  effect  of  the  admission  of  the 
colonial  editions  Avill  be  as  immediately  vio- 
lent as  the  worst  which  could  be  expected 
from  legislation  directly  destructive  of  copy- 
right ;  and  although  he  guards  himself  by 
saying  that  the  author,  as  the  law  stands, 
can  refuse  his  consent  to  the  issue  of  such 
editions,  he  knows  well  that  the  colonies 
will  not  be  content  without  them,  and  that 
therefore  the  anomaly  which  he  so  much 
disapproves  will  continue.  As  to  a  treaty 
with  America,  he  will  not  hear  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  monopoly  system  which  might 
benefit  authors  and  publishers,  but  would 
'  enhance  the  cost  of  literature  to  the  people 
of  both  countries. '  He  will  have  liis  roy- 
alty system,  with  a  provision  that  every  edi- 
tion issued  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  have  free  course  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  expression 
of  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  allow  such  a 
condition,  he  believes,  would  remove  the 
objections  which  the  Americans  at  present 
entertain  to  a  copyright  convention.  We 
shall  share  his  opinion  when  we  see  the 
Americans  adopt  the  royalty  system  within 
their  own  boundaries.  They  know  that  it 
cannot  be  worked,  and  that  the  protection 
reserved  under  it  for  the  author  would  be  a 
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mere  illusion.  Englisli  authors  tliey  might 
be  willing  to  sacritice.  They  will  not  sac- 
rifice their  own. 

Sir  John  Rose,  who  represents  the  Cana- 
dian interest  on  the  Commission,  naturally 
supports  Sir  Louis  Mallet  on  this  point.  So 
does  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  who  is  anxious 
that  the  cheap  editions  of  English  books  pub- 
lished on  the  continent  of  Europe  under  the 
international  treaty  should  also  pass  our  Cus- 
tom Houses  unhindered.  The  position  of 
these  editions  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
of  the  colonial  reprints,  and  the  objection 
to  one  is  the  objection  to  the  others.  The 
remaining  partially  dissentient  commis- 
sioners accept  the  principle  of  the  report, 
but  have  small  hobbies  of  their  own,  which 
they  prefer  to  air  under  their  separate  sig- 
natures. Their  proposals  are  innocent  at 
any  rate,  and  will  deserve  consideration 
should  the  report  lead  to  serious  alterations 
in  the  present  law. 

But  Avill  Parliament,  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  present  Commission,  be  induced 
to  meddle  Avith  the  question  at  all  ?  Minor 
amendments  may  be  required  where  the 
present  law  is  found  defective  ;  but  will  the 
broad  issues  be  again  raised  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  settled  in  1842  ?  A¥e  greatly 
doubt  it.  Parliament  is  not  fond  of  theo- 
ries, and  unless  stronger  pressure  is  laid 
on  than  there  are  present  signs  of,  avc  ex- 
pect they  will  '  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.' 
Authors  and  publishers  might  prefer  a 
longer  term  than  the  law  now  gives  them, 
but  they  acquiesce  in  what  they  have,  and 
ask  for  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone.  The 
Board  of  Trade  can  hardly  expect  that  when, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  enquiry,  three 
commissioners,  out  of  fifteen,  alone  can  be 
found  in  favour  of  their  views.  Parliament 
will  enter  iipon  a  course  which  every  single 
person  pi*actically  connected  with  literature 
consents  in  condemning.  There  is  no  agi- 
tiition  for  it.  No  complaints  are  heard 
from  the  public.  The  press  is  silent.  The 
press,  it  may  be  said,  is  interested.  But 
protests  might  be  signed  ;  public  meetings 
might  be  held,  where  publishers  might  be 
denounced  for  their  inordinate  pi  ices.  But 
there  are  no  meetings  and  no  protests.  The 
English  people  are  ignorant  that  they  have 
wrongs  to  be  impatient  of.  Xor  is  there 
agitation  in  the  colonies.  If  the  colonies 
are  allowed  to  reprint  our  books  for  them- 
selves they  have  all  that  they  ever  thought 
of  asking  for  till  the  home  market  was  sug- 
gested to  them  from  this  side.  The  move- 
ment against  copyright  has  originated  with, 
and  been  carried  on  by,  two  or  three  spec- 
ulative gentlemen  in  a  Government  depart- 
ment,   who    cannot    reconcile  the    existing 


book  trade  with  the  orthodox  theory  of  the 
nature  of  value.  Parliament  will  consider  a 
causeless  disturbance  of  an  important  busi- 
ness a  greater  evil  than  an  economic  incon- 
sistency, and  will  surely  hesitate  before  thev 
gratuitously  exasperate  the  whole  body  of 
the  literary  profession.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission  will  show  them  that 
all  literary  men  are  of  one  mind  upon  the 
subject,  poets  and  novelists,  phiJosophei's 
and  journalists.  They  have  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  if  provoked  "^may  be  dangerous 
and  troublesome.  Mr.  Macfie  treats  them 
as  no  better  than  manufacturers  of  spiritual 
sugar-plums.  Mr.  Farrer  tells  them  that 
their  thoughts  are  so  precious  that  the  na- 
tion languishes  for  want  of  easier  access  to 
their  writings.  Mr.  Macfie  and  Mr.  Farrer 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  their 
productions  are  not  their  own,  and  that  they 
may  not  do  as  they  please  Avith  them. 
They  persist  that  their  productions  are  their 
own,  that  during  their  oAvn  lives,  at  least, 
they  may,  and  Avill,  do  as  they  please  Avith 
them,  and  all  the  political  economy  in  the 
world  will  not  couA'ince  them  to  the  con- 
trary. If  the  Board  of  Trade  attempts  to 
force  a  bill  through  Parliament  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Farrer's  recommendations,  it  Avill  find 
itself  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  infuriated 
hornets. 

Suppose  that,  imder  some  extraordinary 
infatuation,  Parliament  should  be  persuaded 
to  listen,  Avhat  would  be  the  effect  upon 
literature  itself  ?  The  higiiest  kind  of  men 
Avould  not  be  touched  except  in  their  out- 
ward circumstances.  Mr.  Tennyson  Avould 
be  a  poor  man  instead  of  being  a  moderately 
wealthy  one,  but  he  Avould  still  be  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson ;  and  men  of  private  fortune,  like 
Gibbon  or  Buckle,  could  'still  command 
leisure  for  historical  investigation  and  patient 
digestion  of  their  reading.  But  the  Avriter 
of  average  ability,  Avho  has  adopted  litera- 
ture as  the  profession  by  Avhich  he  is  to  live, 
Avill  lose  his  inducement  to  do  his  Avork 
Avell,  and  Avill  be  driven  in  spite  of  himself 
into  the  sensationalism  Avhich  secures  im- 
mediate popularity.  His  object  Avill  be  to 
sell  rapidly  his  first  edition,  for.  that  is  all 
Avhich  he  Avill  have  to  depend  on  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  needs  nothing  but  courage, 
smartness,  and  originality.  In  the  market 
of  the  moment  there  is  no  appreciation  of 
exactness  and  laborious  research.  In  novels 
and  poetry  the  imaginative  Avriter  Avill  seek 
to  please  the  pre  Availing  taste  of  the  hour. 
Labour  and  judgment  Avill  tell  in  the  long 
run  ;  but  for  a  quick  sale  [the  more  shoAvy 
the  style  the  better  itAvilltake.  At  present 
a  man  knoAvs  that  if  he  does  his  best  his 
work  Avill  be  recognised  in  time,  and,   like 
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Mr.  Spencer,  lie  may  liope  to  receive  some 
reward  before  his  copyright  is  out.  Take 
the  time  away  from  hiin,  and  if  he  is  wise 
he  will  choose  some  other  profession.  If  he 
is  not  wise,  he  will  swim  with  the  stream. 
Ilis  books  will  be  got  up  like  the  latest 
fashions  in  dress.  They  will  be  as  bril- 
liant and  as  ephemeral.  It  matters  little 
how  they  will  look  to-morrow,  if  no  to-nior- 
row  is  allowed  the  author  to  benefit  by  them. 
Enough  for  him  if  they  w  ill  last  attractive 
for  the  day,  for  the  day  is  all  that  he  has. 
'  Cheap  and  nasty  '  has  wrecked  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  calicoes  and  our  iron  work. 
'  Cheap  and  nasty,'  under  the  same  system, 
will  be  the  fate  of  our  average  literature. 

Another  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to 
increase  enormously  the  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  periodicals.  If  able  men  are  refused 
protection  for  what  they  write  under  their 
own  names,  they  will  make  their  harvest  at 
once  in  the  popular  journals,  which  already 
bid  high  for  their  assistance.  It  will  not 
answer  to  competing  publishers  to  reprint 
'  weeklies  '  and  '  monthlies,'  or,  at  least, 
no  competing  edition  of  them  can  be  brought 
in  from  abroad.  Writers  will  therefore 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  a  mode  of 
publication  in  which  nature  itself  protects 
them  ;  and  the  style  of  their  work  must  fol- 
low the  conditions  of  that  mode.  Maga- 
zines and  reviews  are  not  meant  to  last. 
The  articles  in  them  may  be  excellent  in 
their  kind,  but  they  must  address  the  senti- 
ments, or  passions,  or  interests,  which  hap- 
pen to  predominate  at  the  time  ;  and  how 
transient  these  passions  and  interests  are  we 
may  satisfy  ourselves  by  turning  back  over 
the  files  of  old  newspapers  or  old  volumes 
of  the  quarterlies.  Articles  once  fresh  on 
every  lip,  which  delighted  and  electrified 
society,  are  now  Aveary,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able— dry  and  dusty  as  the  sermons  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  which  also,  in  their  turn, 
were  once  listened  to  as  the  outpourings  of 
inspiration.  Such  all  our  average  literature 
will  become  if  solid  copyright  is  removed. 
The  history  will  become  the  brilliant  sketch  ; 
the  scientific  treatise  will  become  the  smart 
essay  ;  the  novel  will  become  ilia  feuilleton. 
So  far  as  the  law  can  affect  it,  the  motive 
will  be  taken  away  from  everything  which 
gives  sterling  worth  to  the  written  thoughts 
of  men.  And  Mr.  Farrer  himself  will  come 
to  doubt  whether  popular  intellectual  culti- 
vation has  been  so  much  benefited  after  all 
by  the  possession  of  them. 

And  what  is  the  real  occasion  of  the  agita- 
tion which  he  has  set  on  foot  ?  "What  is  the 
present  pressing  cause  of  his  and  Sir  Louis 
Mallet's  impatience  ?  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  at 
least,  is  too  sensible   to    repeat  the   light 


assertion  that  the  people  must  have  litera- 
ture '  fresh  and  fresh  ;'  that  books  grow 
stale  and  lose  their  flavour  as  if  thev  were 
herrings  or  mackerel.  lie  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  that  a  book  that  grows  stale  might 
as  well  never  have  been  written  ;  and  yet 
he  has  persuaded  himself  that  national  edu- 
cation is  affected  injuriously  unless  each  new 
novelty  that  streams  from  the  press  can  be 
dispersed  among  the  ignorant  and  half-igno- 
rant in  greatest  haste  and  in  greatest  abund- 
ance. AVhat  are  the  books  which  compet- 
ing publishers  at  home  or  in  the  colonies 
will  inost  eagerly  snatch  at  ?  Arc  they  the 
works  of  Ilallam  or  Carlyle,  of  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Mill,  of  AVordsworth  or  of  Ten- 
nyson ?  Great  writers  almost  invariably  find 
a  cold  reception  on  their  first  appearance. 
Tennyson  himself,  who  in  his  own  lifetime 
has  seen  his  poems  become  household  words 
throughout  the  I^nglish  world,  had  to  wait 
ten  years  before  a  second  edition  was  called 
for  of  the  '  May  Queen  '  or  of  '  Locksley 
Hall  ;  '  and  far  less  than  ten  years  is  far 
beyond  the  farthest  date  which  Mr.  Macfie 
will  allow  for  the  monopoly.  The  instant 
demand  is  for  the  last  new  novel,  the  last 
political  pamphlet,  the  last  scientific  specu- 
lation which  will  account  for  the  world's  ex- 
istence without  a  God  as  the  maker  of  it, 
the  last  fashionable  '  Life  of  Christ,'  an 
'  Essays  and  Reviews,'  a  '  Tract  90,'  or  an 
'  Ecce  Homo. '  If  we  turn  over  the  lists  of 
books  of  twenty  years  back,  we  see  volumes 
advertised,  the  very  names  of  which  we  now 
hardly  remember.  Yet  in  their  day  they 
blazed  through  edition  after  edition,  they 
circulated  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  copies.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  they 
are  extinct  as  if  they  had  never  been.  They 
flamed  up  like  tar-barrels,  and  for  the  njo- 
mcnt  nothing  else  was  to  be  seen  for  the 
smoke  and  glare  of  them.  But  they  go 
out  in  the  dark  and  are  forgotten,  while  a 
Wordsworth,  long  despised  and  neglected, 
takes  his  place  as  a  new  fixed  star,  and 
shines  calmly  and  perennially  in  the  intel- 
lectual sky. 

Yet,  in  the  name  of  education,  a  paternal 
government  is  called  on  to  interfere,  that 
the  multitudes  may  not  be  defrauded  of 
their  share  in  each  prevailing  and  passing 
delirium.  They  nuist  have  each  new  book 
as  it  comes  out,  or  they  are  robbed  of  their 
spiritual  nutriment.  They  cannot  be  wholly 
shielded  from  the  influence  of  these  ej)i- 
demic  excitements.  Enough,  and  too  much, 
of  the  light  from  such  meteors  will  stream 
in  upon  them,  reflected  through  the  news- 
papers. But  that  a  paternal  government 
should  be  expected  to  exert  itself  in  such  a 
cause  is  a  new  conception  of  its  duties.     The 
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half-educated  are  the  last  to  benefit  by  sen- 
sational imaginative  literature,  or  by  a  share 
in  the  discussion  of  still  debated  subjects. 
Poetry  elevates  and  purifies,  if  it  is  true 
poetry.  But  time  must  try  it  before  we  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  genuine.  New  truth  be- 
comes of  service  to  education  only  when  it 
is  ascertained  to  be  truth,  as  food  is  only 
known  to  be  wholesome  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. Free  countries  do  not  tolerate  a 
censorship  of  the  press,  because  no  one  can 
be  trusted  to  exercise  it.  Yet  who  would 
not  approve  a  censorship  which  would  really 
divide  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  And  the 
close  period  of  copyright  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  censorship  more  effective  than  was 
ever  enforced  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal. It  allows  a  time  for  public  opinion  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  each  new  contribution 
to  its  art  or  to  its  thought.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  period  it  continues  in  demand,  it  is 
thus  proved  to  be  really  valuable  ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  it  is  passed  on  to  become 
the  property  of  the  nation.  What  more 
ought  to  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  edu- 
cation ?  Do  the  people  want  cheap  whole- 
some entertainment  when  Scott  and  Marryat 
have  long  passed  out  of  copyright  ?  Are  they 
injured  because  they  must  wait  a  few  years 
for  an  equal  supply  of  the  works  of  George 
Eliot  and  Wilkie  Collins  ?  Do  they  want 
history  and  philosophy  ?  There  are  few 
modern  Avriters  from  whom  they  will  not 
learn  less  than  they  will  learn  from  Gibbon, 
and  Hume,  and  Butler.  The  best  writings 
of  each  generation  are  gathered  by  natural 
selection  out  of  the  contemporary  rubbish. 
Can  a  public  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  des- 
titution which  has  a  more  splendid  literature 
than  any  nation  in  the  world,  with  the 
ascertained  best  of  it  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
it  pleases  ?  Better  for  the  people,  better  for 
every  one  of  us  whose  stomach  is  not  sea- 
soned by  antidotes,  to  read  books  whose 
worth  has  been  tested,  than  to  devour  every 
new  dainty.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  is  dis- 
tressed that  we  get  so  many  of  our  modern 
books  from  circulating  libraries,  and  are  then 
content  with  a  single  perusal  of  them.  lie 
would  like  to  see  them  on  our  own  shelves, 
that  we  might  study  them  at  leisure.  Which 
of  us,  who  has  purchased  for  himself  each 
year  the  latest  novelties  that  come  out,  does 
not  look  with  despair  at  the  space  filled  by 
volumes  which  he  will  never  open  a  second 
time  ?  Wliicli  of  us  has  not  reflected  on 
the  treasures  of  true  literature  of  which  he 
might  have  been  the  happy  possessor,  had 
he  laid  out  his  money  more  wisely,  and 
bought  only  what  he  knew  to  be  worth  buy- 
ing ?  Of  all  motives  for  the  abridgment  of 
copyright,  the  injury  done  to  the  -public  by 


the  comparative  dearness  of  new  books  least 
bears  examination.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  an  argument  which 
we  can  scarcely  believe  is  brought  forward 
in  seriousness. 


Art.  II. — 1.  History  of  the  Indian  Navy 
(1613-1863).  By  Charles  Rathbone 
Low,  Lieutenant  (late)  Indian  Navy. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1877. 

2.  General  Rejyort  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Marine  Survey  of  India,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1874  to  the  end  of  the  official 
year  1875-76,  and  for  the  year  1876-77. 
Prepared  for  submission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  by  Commander  A.  Dun- 
das  Taylor  (late  I.N.),  Superintendent 
of  Marine  Surveys.  2  Parts,  fol.  Cal- 
cutta :  1876,  1878. 

When  the  government  of  India  was  reor- 
ganised after  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  the  several 
military  services  enrolled  under  the  immedi- 
ate flag  of  the  Company  were  cither  re- 
modelled, absorbed,  or  altogether  done  away 
with.  Of  these  last,  the  navy  was  one.  It 
was  considered  unadvisable  to  admit  its  oflS- 
cers  to  the  lists  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  they 
were  therefore  retired  on  pensions  calculated 
in  some  way  according  to  their  rank,  their 
seniority,  and  the  prospects  which  these  had 
held  out  to  them.  This  enforced  retire- 
ment, carried  out  with  unnecessary  haste 
and  undue  rigour,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
many  heart-burnings  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  a  little  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  and  sensibilities  of 
officers  bound  up  in  their  profession,  whose 
aspirations  or  memories  all  stretched  sea- 
ward, and  Avho  were  rightly  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  a  service  dating  back  to  the  earli- 
est English  settlement  in  India,  and  which, 
more  distinctly  than  even  the  famous  39th 
Regiment,  was  entitled  to  the  proud  motto 
of  Primus  in  Indis. 

It  is  the  history  of  this  service  that  now 
comes  before  us,  written  by  one  of  these 
officers  whom  a  hard  fate  has  compelled  to 
exchange  the  sword  or  the  '  kennynge  '  glass 
for  the  pen.  The  author  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  our  most  favourable  consideration 
in  his  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  past,  and  to  record  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessors  and  brother  officers. 
He  has  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle 
with,  but  the  labour  has  been  to  him  one  of 
love  ;  and  notwithstanding  some  slips,  more 
curious  than,  important,   it  has    been  per- 
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formed  with  an  earnest,  painstaking, 
thorough  -  going  industry  which  deserves 
praise.  We  cannot,  liowevcr,  but  regret 
tliat  a  want  of  literary  skill,  an  ignorance  of 
artistic  proportion,  or  perhaps  even  a  too 
great  earnestness  of  purpose  has  led  to  an 
excess  of  detail  which  has  little  or  no  inte- 
rest to  anyone  not  personally  connected 
with  the  subject-matter  of  each  particular 
page  ;  and  has  swelled  the  volumes  to  an  in- 
ordinate bulk  by  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
grievances  and  wrongs  which  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  Navy  consider  they  have  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic 
government.  This,  if  wanted  anywhere,  is 
out  of  place  here.  As  we  look  througli  Mr. 
Low's  volumes  we  are  more  strongly  than 
ever  reminded  of  the  great  truth  that  lies 
hid  under  Talleyrand's  seemingly  cynical 
maxim,  Pas  de  ztle.  The  defect  is  a  serious 
one.  It  does  not  indeed  impair  the  sterling 
value  of  the  work  ;  but  the  necessary  result 
of  it  is,  that  to  many,  even  of  those  for 
whom  it  has  been  more  especially  written, 
the  book  will  prove  tedious.  It  may  be 
studied  :  it  may  be  glanced  through  :  we 
fear  it  will  not  often  be  simply  but  honestly 
read. 

Whatever  its  later  development,  our  In- 
dian Empire  was,  in  its  origin,  essentially 
naval.  It  was  by  sea  that  our  forefathers 
went  to  India  ;  it  was  by  sea  that  they  first 
Avon  the  right  to  stay  there.  They  won  that 
right  by  cannon  and  by  cutlass  ;  not  from 
the  native  princes,  to  whom — at  the  begin- 
ning, at  least — the  white  traders  were  not 
altogether  unwelcome,  but  from  their  Euro- 
pean rivals  ;  mpn  of  other  nationalities,  who 
had  gone  before  or  went  with  them  ;  men 
keen,  eager,  bold,  and  unscrupulous  ;  men 
ready  to  fight  for  their  interests,  or  to  de- 
fend them  in  any  way  that  came  to  hand. 
Downfallen  as  Portugal  and  Spain  now  arc, 
it  is  almost  diflicult  to  realise  the  position 
which  they  took  and  held,  for  nearly  two 
Imndred  years,  as  seamen,  as  soldiers,  and 
as  merchants.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that, 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
English  commerce  was  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  small  ;  that  England  had  no  part  in 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  forestalled,  not  only  in  the  quest 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  'treasure- 
houses  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  but  also  in  the 
still  more  gainful  traffic  which  was  carried 
on  beyond  the  Cape  of  Storms — 

'  where  the  gorgeous  East,    with    richest 
hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.' 

Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  first  voyage  in 
U97.     It  was  not  till  1591  that  English  ships 


passed  the  Cape,  outward-bound  ;  and  then 
to  a  fate  that  might  well  have  been  disheart- 
ening. One  of  the  ships,  indeed,  had  to  be 
sent  back  from  Saldanha  Bay,  with  the  sick. 
The  '  Admiral,'  as  in  those  days  the  senior 
officer's  ship  was  called,  separated  from  her 
consort  in  '  an  extreame  tempest  '  off  Cape 
Corrientes,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  she  foundered  at 
once,  '  In  the  evening,'  says  the  relation 
of  an  eye-witness  preserved  by  Ilakluyt, 
'  we  saw  a  great  sea  breakc  over  our  Ad- 
mirall  the  "  l*enclope, "  and  their  light 
strooke  out  :  and  after  that  we  never  saw 
them  any  more. '  This  was  the  end  of  brave 
old  George  Raymond,  captain  of  the 
'  Dreadnought,'  when  she  fought  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  One  ship 
only  remained  and  went  on  :  the  '  Edward 
Bonaventure,'  commanded  by  James  Lan- 
caster, whose  memory  lives,  not  only  in  the 
early  history  of  the  East  Indian  seas,  but  in 
that  of  others  far  distant,  embodied  in  the 
name  of  Lancaster  Sound.  It  is  then  to  the 
expedition  of  Lancaster  and  the  '  Edward 
Bonaventure,'  that  our  East  Indian  trade 
must  be  dated  back.  With  a  crew  sorely 
reduced  by  a  murderous  affray  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  Comoro  Islands,  he  waged  a  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  war  against  I'ortuguese 
commerce,  capturing  and  ransacking  several 
of  their  ships.  He  did  not,  indeed,  reach 
the  mainland  of  Hindostan,  but  he  visited 
Ceylon,  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  got  as  far 
as  Penang.  Here  he  had  to  stop.  Of  his 
crew,  thirty-three  men  and  a  boy  were  all 
that  were  left  alive  ;  of  these  not  more  than 
two-thirds  were  fit  for  service,  and  they 
were  mutinous  :  his  provisions  too  were  run 
short,  so  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  homeward.  On  the  voyage  he 
touched  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  difficulty  of 
early  navigation  is  illustrated  by  the  notice, 
that  on  leaving  that  island  '  they  were  hur- 
ried away  by  the  trade  winds  '  to  Trinidad, 
from  whence  they  got  to  Mona  near  Porto 
Rico.  There  Lancaster  was  left,  and  with 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  who  had 
gone  on  shore  with  him.  The  few  remain- 
ing on  board,  five  men  and  the  boy,  were 
said  to  have  cut  the  cable  ;  hoping  probably 
to  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  adventure. 
They  did  manage  to  bring  the  ship,  with  an 
extraordinarily  rich  cargo,  to  England  :  but 
Lancaster  and  his  companions  soon  followed, 
having  obtained  a  passage  in  a  French  ship. 
His  voyage  had  lasted,  in  all,  a  little  more 
than  three  years  :  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
fortunate  :  it  was  not  considered,  at  that 
time,  specially  unfortunate  :  it  gave  Lancas- 
ter a  great  reputation  ;  it  pointed  out  the 
way  to  the  Indies  ;  and  it  was  the  seed  of 
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that  extensive  and  iiourisliing  trade  which 
immediately  sprang  up. 

With  this  example  before  them,  our 
countrymen  were  not  slow  to  imitate  it.  In 
1599  was  formed  the  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  with  vari- 
ous changes  and  revolutions  in  its  govern- 
ment and  organisation,  continued  down  to 
our  own  time.  Its  charter  was  dated  De- 
cember, 1600.  Lancaster  was  appointed 
General,  or  Admiral  of  the  Company's 
fleet  ;  and  the  first  Governor  was  Alderman 
(afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Smith,  whose 
name,  thus  associated  with  Lancaster's  in 
East  Indian  history,  is  also  associated  with 
it  in  Arctic  geography,  where  it  stands,  as 
Smith  Sound,  on  the  Threshold  of  the  Un- 
known Region.  In  this  second  voyage,  Lan- 
caster followed  nearly  the  same  route  as  be- 
fore. He  did  not  even  sight  the  mainland 
of  India,  but  made  straight  for  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  from  whence  he  passed  on  to 
Acheen,  which,  for  some  months,  he  made 
his  head-quarters  :  and  whilst  his  smaller 
ships  carried  on  an  honest  trade  Avith  the 
natives  in  the  Straits  and  beyond,  gathering 
rich  cargoes  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper, 
and  such  like  commodities  then  rare  and 
costly,  Lancaster,  in  the  '  Red  Dragon,'  a 
ship  of  600  tons  and  200  men,  Avith  some 
of  the  larger  of  her  consorts,  adopted  the 
more  speedy  method  of  plundering  the  Por- 
tuguese galleons. 

When  he  returned  home  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  the  gains  of  the  expedition, 
what  with  conmierce  and  barter,  v/hat  with 
privateering,  amounted  to  95  per  cent,  on 
the  money  adventured.  It  is  mentioned,  as 
an  instance  of  the  enormous  sums  realised  in 
this  early  trade,  that,Jn  a  subsequent  voy- 
age, a  parcel  of  cloves  bought  from  a  Java 
junk  for  2,948/.  was  sold  in  England  for 
36,287/.  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  detailed 
notice  of  several  other  expeditions,  that  the 
net  profits  were  seldom  below  100 per  cent., 
and  were  often  more  than  200. 

A  great  part  of  these  gains  was  due  to 
bold  and  successful .  privateering  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese collected  the  staples  of  commerce  ; 
the  English  garnered  them  ;  for  their  ships 
which  sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  were,  from 
the  begipning,  quite  as  much  ships  of  war 
as  of  trade.  This  was,  of  course,  in  the 
outset,  legitimate  enough  ;  for  Portugal, 
being  at  the  time  a  province  of  Spain,  was 
rightly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Spain's  en- 
emies in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
Portuguese  felt  not  only  injured,  but  in- 
sulted ;  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  I'apal  Bull,  ships  of  other 
countries  coming  into  eastern  seas,  Avere  act- 


ing in  defiance  alike  of  the  law  of  God  and 
man.  They  held,  therefore,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  heretics,  blasphemers,  and  pirates  ; 
that  no  measure  was  to  be  observed  towards 
them.  They  Avere  vermin  to  be  destroyed, 
rather  than  enemies  to  be  Avarred  against. 
Such  a  feeling  Avas  naturally  reciprocated  ; 
and  the  struggle  became  exceedingly  bitter 
and  murderous. 

The  Avar  in  Europe  had  come  to  an 
end  in  1603  ;  but  the  conflicting  interests  in 
the  East  still  carried  it  on  with  even  greater 
ferocity.  The  Company's  ships  Avere  by 
no  means  peaceful  traders,  and  they  sailed, 
most  commonly,  in  fleets  sufticiently  large 
to  resist  any  force  the  Portuguese  could 
bring  against  them.  These,  on  their  part, 
fitted  out  expeditions  from  their  local  facto- 
ries, expressly  to  maintain  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy Avhich  they  claimed  :  their  ships 
Avere  no  l6nger  mere  merchantmen,  cum- 
bered with  cargo,  or  Avitli  families  of  women 
and  children,  such  as  had  fallen  easy  prey 
to  Lancaster  ;  they  Avere  equipped  as  ships 
of  Avar  ;  they  Avent  to  look  for  the  English 
intruders,  and  Avhen  they  found  them  they 
attacked  them,  if,  indeed,  the  English  waited 
to  be  attacked.  In  this  Avay  took  place  some 
of  the  most  stoutly  contested  actions  on 
record  ;  actions,  the  stories  of  Avhich  as 
related  by  the  old  chroniclers  in  quaint,  rug- 
ged, and  often  grotesque  prose,  are  as  Avildly 
and  terribly  poetical  as  anything  in  the  Avide 
range  of  English  literature.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  truth  of 
these  narratives.  When  they  can  be  com- 
pared with  Portuguese  records,  they  stand 
the  test.  The  Avriters  were  Englishmen  ; 
national  and  personal  enemies  of  the  Por- 
tuguese :  that  their  tales  have,  therefore,  an 
English  colouring  is  far  from  a  blemish  ;  it 
is  the  very  intensity  of  their  feeling  Avhich 
constitutes  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  and 
it  cannot  mislead  any  critical  reader — if  in- 
deed it  is  possible  for  a  reader  of  these  prose 
ballads  to  be  historically  critical.  But  apart 
from  mere  matters  of  detail,  of  Avhich,  so 
far  as  the  I*ortuguese  Avere  concerned,  our 
authorities  must  have  been  frequently  igno- 
rant or  misinformed,  the  result,  in  gross 
total,  is  part  of  the  Avorld's  history.  The 
Portuguese  Avere  in  India  ;  the  English  are. 
The  change  was  Avrought,  not  in  any  impe- 
rial cataclysm,  but  by  the  continued  mining 
of  a  persistent  and  untiring  foe  ;  by  the 
never-ending  recurrence  of  engagements  be- 
tAveen  forces,  for  the  most  part,  numerically 
insignificant,  but  representing  the  energy  and 
the  strength  of  their  several  nations. 

Of  these  early  battles,  the  most  important 
not  only  in  its  results,  but  as  giving  a  defi- 
nite tone  to  all  that  foJloAved,  Avas  one  fought 
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in  the  roadstead  of  Sumt,  on  October  29th, 
30th,  and  31st,  1612.  The  rortuguese 
squadron  had  been  fitted  out  with  the  dis- 
tinct object  of  destroyintj  tlie  Englisli,  wlio, 
in  two  sliips,  had  arrived  from  EnirhuKl  only 
six  weeks  before.  These  sliips  were  the  '  Red 
Dragon,'  the  same  in  which  Lancaster  had 
made  his  second  voyage,  but  now  command- 
ed by  Captain  Best,  and  the  '  Ilosiander,' 
a  small  ship  described  as  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pinnace,  but  probably  of  about  100 
tons  burden.  The  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  mustered  four  galleons,  each  as  large 
as  the  '  Dragon,'  and  some  twenty  so-called 
frigates,  large  rowboats  with  no  guns,  but 
carrying  great  numbers  of  men,  iiseful 
friends  and  dangerous  enemies  in  shoal 
water  or  a  calm.  AVithout  doubt,  the  Por- 
tuguese had  a  very  positive  superiority,  not 
only  in  their  numbers  and  in  their  special 
equipment  as  ships  of  war,  but  also  in  the 
presumably  weak  state  of  the  English  crews 
after  such  a  long  voyage.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  unable  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
their  stubborn  foe.  The  bulk  of  their  mari- 
ners were  probably  natives  ;  their  seaman- 
ship was  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
English,  and  their  sliortcoming  in  this  re- 
spect neutralised  the  power  of  their  num- 
bers. 

The  stoutness  of  a  ship's  limbers,  the 
small  calibre  of  the  guns,  the  badness  of  the 
powder,  the  excessive  windage  of  the  shot, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  aim  by  the 
line  of  metal,  all  combined  to  render  it,  at 
that  time,  ditRcult  to  attain  a  decisive  result 
against  a  stubborn  defence.  But  the  Eng- 
lish had  long  since  learned  to  defend  them- 
selves by  attacking.  As  soon  as  the  Portu- 
guese appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Captain  Best,  in  the  '  Dragon, '  Aveighed 
anchor  and  met  them,  lie  '  never  shot  one 
shot  till  he  came  between  their  admiral  and 
vice-admiral,  and  then  gave  each  a  broadside 
and  a  volley  of  small  shot  which  made  them 
come  no  more  near  for  that  day.'  The 
'  Hosiandcr  '  was  unable  to  get  out,  and 
took  no  part  in  that  iirst  engagement  ;  '  but 
the  "  Dragon"  had  supplied  her  want  very 
well,  and  it  drawing  near  night,  they  came 
on  all  sides  to  anchor  within  sight  of  each 
other.  The  next  morning  they  weighed 
anchors  again,  and  began  their  iight,  in 
which  the  "  Ilosiander"  bravt-ly  redeemed 
the  time  she  lost  the  day  before.  The  tiery 
"  Dragon"  (bestirring  liersclf),  in  about 
three  hours'  hot  fight,  drove  three  of  the 
galleons  on  the  sands  ;  and  then  the  "  Ilosi- 
ander," drawing  little  water,  danced  the  liay 
about  them,  and  so  payed  them,  that  they 
durst  not  show  a  man  on  their  decks,  killing 
and  spoiling  their  men,  and  battering  their 


ships  exceedingly. '  *  As  the  flood  made,  the 
frigates  towed  them  off,  and  the  fight  again 
continued  till  dark.  The  events  of  the  third 
day  were  singularly  like  those  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  the  galleons  again  grounded  on  the 
bank,  and  again  got  off.  The  fight  ended 
with  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  l*ortuguese,  to  burn  the  '  Dragon, '  by- 
means  of  a  frigate  converted  into  a  fire-ship, 
which,  as  slie  came  down  before  the  wind, 
Best  was  able  to  sink.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  English  was  curiously  small  ;  three 
killed  and  one  wounded  :  this  one  had  his 
arm  shot  off  :  slighter  wounds  were  prob- 
ably not  counted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  the  Portuguese  was  supposed  to  be 
very  heavy  ;  it  is  very  differently  stated, 
but  it  is  said  that  they  themselves  returned 
it  at  160  killed.  Xo  doubt,  it  fell  heaviest 
amongst  the  frigates,  in  which  the  men  were 
much  more  exposed  than  in  the  galleons, 
and  the  natives,  of  course,  would  largely 
share  it  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  aggressive- 
ness was  beaten  out  of  them  ;  and  when, 
after  four  days  spent  in  refitting.  Best  put 
to  sea,  determined  to  tight  it  out  under  wav, 
the  Portuguese  did  not  choose  to  follow 
him  ;  nor,  though  he  continued  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  did  they  make  any  further  seri- 
ous attempt  to  interfere  with  him,  and 
towards  the  end  of  November  they  withdrew 
altogether,  leaving  it  open  for  him  to  renew 
his  intercourse  with  Surat. 

The  reputation  of  the  English  was  enor- 
mously raised  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
maintained  tliemselves  against  the  superior 
force  fitted  out  to  destroy  them.  The  ac- 
tion, fought  within  sight  of  the  shore,  had 
been  witnessed  by  thousands.  The  English 
in  India  at  once  took  a  high  position,  as  Mr. 
Low  says,  '  recognised  by  the  great  Mogul, 
and  not  as  mere  interlopers,  picking  up  the 
crumbs  of  commerce  under  sufferance  of 
their  European  rivals,  the  Portuguese.' 
The  Company  obtained  permission  to  estab- 
lish factories  not  only  at  Surat,  but  at 
Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and  Gogo  ;  and  to 
secure  these  an<l  the  ships  trading  to  them 
against  the  I'ortuguese  and  the  native 
pirates,  thoy  formed  a  small  service  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the  ]x-)mbay 
Marine,  and,  later  on,  into  the  Indian  Navy. 
At  first,  this  was  known  as  the  '  grab  ser- 
vice. '  Its  force  consisted  of  a  few  grabs  or 
galivats,  country  vessels  often,  though  in- 
accurately spoken  of  as  galleys  and  half- 
galleys  ;  they  mounted  five  or  six  guns  or 
even  fewer,  were  ofticcrcd  by  volunteers 
from  the  Company's  ships,  and  their  crews, 

*  Journal  of  Mr.  Nicholas  "WitJiington,  factor 
in  the  voya.ire  ;  la  Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  and 
Lediard,  p.  433. 
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partly   English,    principally    Indian,     were 
picked  up  as  opportunity  offered. 

To  restrain, — if  possible,  to  annihilate  the 
new  power  rising  within  what  they  claimed 
as  their  own  jurisdiction,  was  a  first  object 
with  the  Portuguese  ;  but  in  aiming  at  it 
they  insulted  and  quarrelled  with  the  Mogul, 
the  Emperor  of  Ilindostan,  by  whose 
authority  the  English  were  now  supported. 
When  in  the  latter  end  of  1614  an  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  Captain  Downton 
arrived  at  Surat,  they  determined  to  crush  it. 
The  Viceroy  of  Goa,  as  admiral,  assembled 
the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  force  in  Indian 
waters,  amounting,  it  is  said  by  Portuguese 
writers  and  witnesses,  to  six  large  galleons, 
three  smaller  ships,  two  galleys,  or  probably 
grabs,  and  sixty  frigates,  mounting  in  all 
134  guns,  some  of  which  are  described  as 
42-pounders,  and  manned  by  2,600  Euro- 
peans and  6,000  native  mariners — an  armada 
worthy  of  the  national  interests  it  was  called 
on  to  support.  Against  this,  the  English 
could  oppose  only  Downton 's  four  semi- 
merchant  ships,  two  of  which  might  rank 
with  the  Portuguese  galleons,  and  the  three 
or  four  galivats  of  the  newly -formed  '  grab 
service  :'  all  told,  they  are  said  to  have 
mounted  an  aggregate  of  eighty  guns,  mostly 
of  small  size  ;  the  ships'  companies  num- 
bered 600,  and  of  these  many  were  sick. 
The  Nawab  of  Surat,  terrified  by  the  appar- 
ently overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, sent  off  an  embassy  to  the  Vice- 
roy, humbly  petitioning  for  peace.  This 
the  Viceroy  haughtily  refused,  and  the  bat- 
tle began. 

The  roadstead  of  Surat,  now  known  as 
the  Sutherland  Channel,  but  formerly  as  the 
Swally,  is  a  strait  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  and  seven  miles  long,  between  the  land 
on  one  side  and  a  sand-bank,  partly  dry  at 
low  water,  on  the  other.  It  may  be  described 
as  having  a  certain  rough  resemblance  to 
the  Downs,  sheltered  by  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  In  this  Channel  the  English  ships 
Avere  at  anchor  ;  and  the  Portuguese  attack 
was  necessarily  confined,  by  the  shoal  water 
on  the  bank  and  by  the  wind  which  set 
from  seaward,  to  their  smaller  ships  and 
frigates  ;  these  crossed  the  bank  and  con- 
fusedly swarmed  about  the  '  Hope,'  the 
least  of  the  English.  Downton,  with  the 
others,  at  once  made  sail  for  her  rescue  ; 
but — in  his  own  language,  which  is  too 
graphic  to  paraphrase — '  the  enemies'  ships 
were  aboard  her  and  entered  their  men  be- 
fore we  came  suflSciently  near  them  ;  their 
men  being  entered  with  great  show  of  reso- 
lution, but  had  no  quiet  abode  there,  neither 
could  rest  in  their  own  ships,  nor  make  them 
loose  from  the  "  Hope,"  for  our  great  and 


small  shot  :  so  that  when  the  principal  were 
killed,  the  rest  in  great  number,  for  quiet- 
ness sake,  leaped  into  the  sea,  where  their 
frigates  took  many  of  them  up.'  Before 
leaping,  however,  they  set  fire  to  their 
ships,  and  these,  grappled  to  the  '  Hope,' 
as  they  flamed  up,  put  her  in  great  danger  : 
she  managed  to  cast  them  off,  when  they 
drifted  on  to  the  sands  and  burnt  harmlessly 
to  the  water's  edge. 

It  was  now  the  Viceroy's  turn  to  seek  for 
peace.  The  Nawab  refused  it,  unless  the 
English  were  included.  To  this  the  Viceroy 
would  not  consent  ;  and  having  received,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  a  reinforcement  of 
country  vessels,  he  converted  several  of  them 
into  fire-ships,  and  sent  them  in,  night  after 
night,  in  tow  of  the  frigates.  For  these  at- 
tempts Downton  was  prepared.  Night  after 
night  he  opened  such  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
frigates  that  they  were  compelled  to  cast  off 
the  fire-ships  and  trust  to  the  wind  to  drift 
them  down  on  the  English,  who  were  alwaj^s 
happily  able  to  fend  them  off.  After  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  this  way  for  about  three 
weeks,  on  February  13  the  Portuguese, 
beaten  or  frustrated  in  all  their  attacks,  re- 
tired to  Goa.  The  galleons,  in  which  lay 
their  main  strength,  had  never  been  realh'' 
engaged  ;  they  had  not  attempted,  as  they 
might  have  done,  to  pass  round  the  noith 
end  of  the  bar,  when  a  fair  wind  would  have 
taken  them  down  the  channel  ;  they  had 
contented  themselves  with  firing  from  a  dis- 
tance across  the  bar,  so  that,  as  before,  their 
loss,  which  was  estimated  at  350  killed,  had 
fallen  entirely  on  the  small  vessels  and  the 
frigates.  Downton  went  shortly  after  to 
Batavia,  Avhere  he  died  on  August  6  ;  but 
his  name  will  ever  live,  associated  with  his 
gallant  fight  in  the  Swally,  and,  scarcely  less 
than  Best's,  with  the  birth  of  the  Company's 
power  in  India. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail 
the  several  steps  by  which  the  Portuguese 
were  ousted  from  the  position  which  they 
had  previously  won  ;  but  there  is  one  action 
which  we  would  not  willingly  pass  unnoticed 
— an  action  more  glorious  to  them  in  their 
disaster  than  many  of  their  successes.  It 
was  on  August  6,  1616,  that  a  carrack  of 
enormous  size — that  is,  of  1 ,  500  tons  burden 
— commanded  by  Don  Manuel  de  Meneses, 
outward  bound  to  Goa,  was  met  near  the 
Comoro  Islands  by  four  English  ships  on 
their  way  to  Surat.  These  also  were  large 
sliips  ;  but  no  English  ship  at  that  time  was 
of  anything  like  the  tonnage  of  the  carrack  ; 
two  of  them,  the  '  Charles  '  and  the 
'James,'  were  of  about  1,000  tons,  the 
others  of  less  ;  but,  says  the  chronicler,  Mr. 
Edward  Terry,  student  of  Christ  Church  and 
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chaplain  of  the  '  Charles,'  '  our  Charles 
looked  but  like  a  pinnace  when  she  was  be- 
side her,'  This  miglit,  however,  very  well 
1)C  the  case,  even  without  any  great  differ- 
ence in  tonnage,  owing  to  the  lofty  fore 
and  stern  castles  which  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugucsc  then  built  on  their  great  ships. 
( 'onfident  in  her  vast  size  and  the  numbers 
of  her  crew,  the  Portuguese  answered  the 
hail  of  one  of  the  smaller  English  ships  with 
insulting  language,  followed  by  a  broadside. 
Later  on,  when  the  English  commander, 
Captain  Joseph,  in  the  '  Charles,'  ranged 
alongside  and  hailed,  ordering  the  Portu- 
guese admiral  to  come  on  board  and  explain 
his  conduct,  the  reply  was  that  Don  Manuel 
had  promised  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
not  to  quit  the  ship,  out  of  which  he  might 
be  forced,  but  never  commanded.  And  so 
the  fight  began.  '  Our  captain,'  says  Mr. 
Terry,  '  cheering  his  company,  ascended  the 
halfe  decke,  where  hee  had  not  beene  the 
eight  part  of  an  houre,  but  a  great  shot  from 
the  carrackes  quarter  depriued  him  of  life  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  :  it  hit  him  on  the 
brest,  beating  out  of  his  bodic  his  lieart  and 
other  of  his  vitals,  which  lay  round  about 
him  scattered  in  his  diffused  bloud.'  Half 
an  hour  later  the  darkness  ended  the  com- 
bat for  that  day;  but  the  carrack  '  put  forth 
a  light  in  her  poop  for  us  to  follow  her,' 
;ind  about  midnight  she  anchored  ;  so  also 
did  the  English  ships.  The  next  morning 
'  early  before  it  began  to  dawn  we  prepared 
for  a  new  assault,  first  committing  ourselves 
in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  ;  towards  the 
close  of  which  exercise  I  spake  some  words 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  all  the 
people  of  the  ship  there  together  assembled, 
hut  was  presently  outrhetoricked  by  our 
new  commander,  who  spake  to  the  company 
thus — "  My  masters,  I  have  never  a  speech 
to  make  unto  you,  but  to  speak  to  the  cooper 
to  give  every  one  of  you  a  good  cup  of  sack, 
and  so  God  bless  you. ' '  '  But  as  the  enemy 
remained  at  anchor,  close  in  shore,  it  was 
resolved  to  wait  till  she  Aveighed,  so  as  to 
attack  her  at  sea  ;  and  '  in  the  afternoon  we 
chested  our  late  slain  commander,  and,  with- 
out any  ceremony  of  shot  nsual  upon  such 
occasions  (because  our  enemy  should  take 
no  notice),  cast  him  overboard  against  the 
island  of  Mohilla. '  It  was  night  before  the 
carrack  weighed,  again  putting  forth  a  light, 
'  unwilling,  as  it  should  seem,  to  escape.' 
All  the  next  day  the  action  contiimed,  the 
English  ships  '  ulternis  vicibus,  one  after  the 
other,  shooting  at  our  adversary,  as  at  a 
butt,  and  by  three  of  the  clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon had  shot  down  lier  mainmast  by  the 
board,  her  mizen  mast,  her  fore  topmast, 
and,  moreover,  had  made  such  breaches  in 


her  thick  sides,  that  her  case  seemed  so  des- 
perate as  that  she  must  either  yield  or  per- 
ish. '  Deliberately  and  steadfastly  she  chose 
the  latter  fortune.  She  drove  on  shore  on 
the  island  of  Angaziya,  where  her  crew  set 
fire  to  her.  Numbers  of  her  men  died  ; 
the  rest  were  picked  up  by  some  Mohamme- 
dan vessels,  and,  after  many  hardships  ami 
sufferings,  arrived  at  Goa.  From  all  which 
it  appears  that  the  English  had  not,  as  we 
are  prone  to  believe,  any  special  monopoly 
of  courage  or  endurance  :  the  defence  of  the 
I'ortuguese  carrack  against  very  great  odds 
is  an  instance  of  bravery  and  devotion  which 
we  might  be  proud  to  find  recorded  in  our 
own  annals,  and  which,  as  it  stands,  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  achievements  of 
those  early  descohridores  who  won  for  ]'ortu- 
gal,  to  all  time,  a  place  of  honour  in  the  list 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  under  the  governance  of  men  like 
Best,  or  Downton,  or  Joseph,  the  Compa- 
ny's ships,  representing  the  armed  might  of 
the  Company,  quickly  became  a  power  in 
India,  and  the  native  governments  were  not 
slow  in  setting  them  iip  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  authority  which  the  Portuguese  had  as- 
sumed. The  first  expedition  which  they 
undertook  really  against  the  territorial  influ- 
ence of  the  Portuguese  was  that  against 
Ormuz  in  1622.  Ormuz,  a  small  island  on 
the  northern  or  Persian  side  of  the  I'ersian 
Gulf,  without  water,  Avithout  vegetation, 
without  anything  at  all  except  salt,  which, 
in  a  glittering  etiiorescence,  covered  the  soil, 
had  been,  some  300  years  before,  settled  by 
the  Arabs,  and  established  by  the  Arab  mer- 
chants as  the  ^emporium  of  Eastern  produce. 
Under  these  it  had  attained  an  almost  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  Avhich  was  acknowledged 
in  a  proverb  handed  down  in  a  Latin  form  as 

'  Si  terrarum  orbis,  quaqua  patet,  anuulus  essct, 
Illius  Onnusiuin  gemma  dccuscjue  f oret. ' 

Elegance,  luxury,  and  riches,  such  as  one  is 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  existing  only  in 
*  Arabian  Nights,'  were  here  realities  of 
every  day.  According  to  Raynal,  '  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  exchanged  their 
commodities  and  transacted  their  luisiness 
with  an  air  of  politeness  and  attention  which 
are  seldom  seen  in  other  places  of  trade. 
The  streets  were  covered  with  mats,  and  in 
some  places  with  carpets  ;  and  the  linen 
awnings  which  were  suspended  from  the 
houses  prevented  any  inconvenience  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Indian  cabinets,  gilded 
vases,  china  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  or 
aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments. 
C'amels  laden  with  water  Avere  stationed  in 
the  public  squares.  Persian  wines,  per- 
fumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table 
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were  furnished  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  they  had  the  music  of  the  East  in  its 
highest  perfection.  In  short,  universal  opu- 
lence, an  extensive  commerce,  politeness  in 
the  men,  and  gallantry  in  the  women,  united 
all  their  attractions  to  make  this  city  the  seat 
of  pleasure.'  It  had  become  the  capital  of 
a  large  kingdom,  whose  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf,  and  whose  influ- 
ence reached  far  beyond  its  territorial  boun- 
daries. But  early  in  the  preceding  century 
the  Portuguese,  under  D'Albuquerque,  had 
forcibly  seized  on  the  island,  had  built  forts, 
established  their  factory,  and  had  reduced 
the  king  of  Ormuz  to  a  dependent  condi- 
tion. Its  glory  had  waned,  though  it  Avas 
still  the  richest  town  in  the  p]ast,  and  in  rep- 
utation richer  even  than  in  fact. 

The  King  of  Persia  had  long  looked  on 
its  wealth  Avith  a  covetous  eye,  and  on  its 
foreign  owners  with  suspicious  jealousy. 
The  time  seemed  fitting.  The  enmity  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Portuguese  prom- 
ised him  assistance.  The  English  ships 
would  take  the  part  in  which  his  armies  had 
altogether  failed.  Without  a  strong  naval 
force  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wage  war 
against  an  island,  even  though  almost  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  mainland.  The  Com- 
pany's officers  at  Surat  at  once  closed  Avith 
the  proposals  of  the  King  of  Persia.  Nom- 
inal cause  for  hostilities  was  easily  found. 
The  Portuguese  had  all  along  asserted  their 
right  to  prevent  foreign  ships  navigating  the 
Indian  seas  Avithout  a  passport,  and  cases  Avere 
not  Avanting  in  Avhich  they  had  enf  oi'ced  this 
assertion.  The  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
Portuguese  poAver  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of 
establishing  their  OAvn  on  its  ruins  Avas  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  accordingly  Captains 
Blythe  and  Weddell,  Avith  four  great  ships 
and  the  four  pinnaces  Avhich  constituted  the 
ncAvly-f  ormed  '  Marine  '  or  '  grab  service, ' 
Avere  sent  to  the  Gulf,  Avith  general  orders 
of  reprisals  against  the  Portuguese,  Avho,  on 
their  part,  had  collected  a  strong  fleet,  ready 
to  defend  their  OAvn  interests  or  to  attack 
those  of  the  English. 

The  operations  commenced  on  the  20th 
January,  1622,  Avith  the  siege  of  a  fort  on 
the  island  of  Kishm,  commanded  by  D'An- 
drade,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  in  person. 
The  Persians  had  been  beaten  off  with 
loss  ;  it  surrendered  to  the  English  Avithin 
ten  days  ;  D'Andrade  and  the  garrison  of 
1,000  men  became  prisoners  ;  the  stores 
Avere  the  prize  of  the  captors  ;  and  the 
Avhole  island,  important  as  supplying  Ormuz 
not  only  Avith  provisions,  but  Avith  Avater, 
Avas  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  After 
this  Ormuz  Avas  attacked  in  form,  A  land- 
ing Avas  effected  on  February  9,      In   a  few 


days  the  Persians  numbered,  it  Avas  said, 
from  40,000  to  50,000  men,  forming  an  in- 
differently-armed mob  rather  than  an  army. 
The  brunt  of  the  Avork  and  of  the  fighting  fell 
on  the  English,  Avho  by  sea  blockaded  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  on  shore  acted  as  engin- 
eers and  artillerymen.  Cut  off  from  their 
supplies,  Avithout  Avater  or  provisions,  their 
Avails  mined  and  blown  up,  and  with  heaA'y 
batteries  playing  on  them  and  crushing  them, 
the  Portuguese,  after  holding  out  bravely 
for  ten  Aveeks,  surrendered  expressly  to  the 
English  on  April  23,  and  to  the  number  of 
2,500  Avere  sent  to  Goa.  The  agreement 
betAveen  the  allies  Avas  to  share  the  spoil 
equally  ;  but  the  Persians  at  once  broke  it, 
and  looted  the  place  to  their  OAvn  advantage. 
The  English  also  doubtless  did  their  best, 
but  they  Avere  fcAv  in  comparison  ;  many  of 
them  were  on  shipboard,  and  in  any  case,  in 
mere  thieving,  they  Avere  no  match  for  the 
nimble-fingered  Persians,  "What  booty  they 
had — pearls  and  specie  and  rich  merchandise 
— was  put  on  board  the  '  Whale, '  one  of  the 
four  ships,  Avhicli  on  the  passage  down  Avas 
utterly  lost  on  the  bar  outside  Surat,  In 
direct  gain  the  Company  Avas  little,  if  any, 
the  richer  for  the  capture  of  Ormuz,  This, 
hoAvever,  Avas  not  the  opinion  of  the  author- 
ities in  England,  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham claimed  for  himself,  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  He  established, 
by  the  evidence  of  Blythe,  AVeddell,  and 
the  others,  that  the  piize  money,  Avhat  from 
Portuguese  ships  captured,  what  from 
Ormuz,  amounted  to  100,000^,  Of  this, 
even  if  correct,  a  great  part  had  been  lost 
in  the  'Whale,'  and  the  Avhole  cost  of  the 
expedition  had  fallen  on  the  Company  ;  but 
none  the  less  on  this  sum  of  100,000/,  the 
Duke  claimed  his  tenth.  The  Company 
maintained  that  they  had  not  acted  under 
any  letters  of  marque  from  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  but  under  their  own  proper  char- 
ter, and  that  the  Duke  had,  therefore,  no 
just  claim  to  the  tenth.  If,  the  Duke  re- 
plied, they  had  no  letters  of  marque,  they 
Avere  pirates,  and  the  Avholc  Avas  forfeited  to 
the  croAvn,  It  Avas  in  those  days  difficult  to 
argue  against  the  absolute  poAver  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  besotted  idolatry  of  the 
King.  The  ships  of  the  season  Avere  stop- 
ped at  Tilbury  ;  the  Company  Avas  put 
in  arrest  ;  their  petitions  Avere  rejected  ; 
and  eventually  they  had  to  pay — and  deem 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  alloAved  to  pay 
— not  only  the  10,000/.  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  on  account  of  their  letters  of 
marque,  but  an  additional  10,000/.  to  the 
King  as  a  fine  for  not  having  letters  of 
marque. 

It  AA-as  not,  hoAvever,  the  Portuguese  that 
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proved,  in  the  lono-  run,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  tlie  East  India  ('ompany.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  as  tlic  Englisli,  the  ])iitcli 
liad  found  tlieir  way  round  the  Cape  (jf  (Jood 
Hope  and  into  Indian  waters.  Their  first 
voyage  was  hegun  in  1595,  under  the  guid- 
ance and  command  of  lloutman,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Portugal,  and  had  there  picked  up  the  re- 
quisite information  as  to  the  route.  Inune- 
diately  on  Iloutman's  return  in  1597,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  started, 
nearly  three  years  before  the  English  ;  and 
their  early  voyages  followed  each  other  with 
even  greater  rapidity.  To  the  Portuguese 
the  Dutch  were  quite  as  objectionable  as 
the  English  ;  the  war  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence, then  raging  in  the  West,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East — further  embittered  by 
commercial  jealousies — and  was  continued 
without  pause  even  after  it  was  put  a  stop 
to  in  Europe  by  the  armistice  of  1609. 
Between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  friends 
in  Europe,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  poli- 
cy, by  religion,  and  by  a  common  hatred  of 
Spain,  a  close  alliance  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Indies  might  have  been 
thought  large  enough  for  both. 

It  was  not  so,  however.  The  jealousies 
and  bickerings  of  the  two  became  exceed- 
ingly violent  ;  and  though  they  did  not  take 
the  form  of  open  enmity,  as  between  either 
people  and  the  Portuguese,  they  Mere  more 
personal  and  almost  more  angry  ;  and,  after 
many  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  home  au- 
thorities to  appease  them,  culminated  in 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  massacre  of 
Aniboyna.  But  the  term  massacre  does 
not  exactly  describe  this  event.  AVe  asso- 
ciate Avith  the  word  massacre  the  idea  of  an 
indiscriminate  and  illegal  slaughter  of  unof- 
fending people.  The  slaughter  at  Amboy- 
na  Avas  neither  indiscriminate  nor  illegal  ; 
the  people  slaughtered  mav  have  been  un- 
offending ;  we  believe  that  they  certainly 
were  so  ;  but  there  was,  none  the  less,  grave 
suspicion  of  their  guilt,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  by  a  legally  com- 
petent court. 

The  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  had  been, 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  Indian  trade,  the  subject  of  jealousy 
and  dispute.  These  had  been,  it  was 
hoped,  finally  arranged  by  the  treaty  of 
1619,  in  which  it  was  agreed  '  that  the 
Molucca  Islands,  together  Avith  those  of 
Banda  and  Amboyna,  should  belong  to  the 
English  and  Dutch,  but  in  such  manner 
that  the  English  should  have  but  one-third 
of  the  trade,  and  the  Dutch  two-thirds  ; 
that  the  expense  of  the  fortitications  in  those 
islands  should   be  defrayed  by  a  duty  on 
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the  spices  exported  from  them  ;  that  the 
fortresses  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
those  then  possessed  of  them,  and  that 
neither  should  attempt  to  shut  out  the  other 
by  fortitications,  or  contracts  with  the  na- 
tives. '  This,  then,  was  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  Amboyna  in  February  1028.  There 
was  a  large  fort  held  by  the  Dutch  with  a 
strong  garrison  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  Dutch  soldiers  ;  there  were  many 
Dutch  merchants  resident  in  the  town,  and 
there  were  several''Dutch  shi[)s  in  the  road- 
stead. On  the  other  hand,  the  English  had 
no  fort  ;  their  factory  was  unarmed  ;  they 
had  no  soldiers  ;  they  had  no  ships  ;  and 
they  numbered,  all  told,  not  more  than 
eighteen.  But  a  suspicion  arose  that  some 
Japanese  soldiers,  in  Dutch  jiay,  were  con- 
spiring to  seize  the  fort.  They  were  put 
to  the  torture,  and,  under  pressure,  con- 
fessed that  they  were  doing  so,  and  had 
been  instigated  by  the  English  residents. 
The  English  Avere  made  prisoners,  and,  also 
under  pressure  of  extreme,  of  diabolical 
torture,  confessed  everything  that  Avas  laid 
to  their  charge.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Ave  know  liow  Avorthless 
as  evidence  is  testimony  Avrung  from  a  tor- 
tured patient.  Two  hundred  and  tifty  years 
ago  such  testimony  Avas  considered  by  Eng- 
lish, as  Avell  as  by  Dutch  judges,  perfectly 
conclusive.  It  Avas  held  to  be  so  at  Am- 
boyna ;  and  by  the  Dutch  Governor  and  his 
judicial  council,  ten  of  the  English  residents, 
and  as  many  of  the  Japanese  soldiers,  Avere 
calmly  and  deliberately  sentenced  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  Averc  put  to  death,  Februar\- 
27,  162;). 

The  cold  and  unflinching  cruelty  Avith 
Avliich  the  Dutch  carried  out  the  trials  and 
the  sentence  struck  terror  into  even  the 
stout-hearted  mariners  and  merchants  of 
England.  The  executions  Avere  probably 
decreed  under  the  influence  of  })anic  rather 
than  of  cupidity  ;  but,  for  the  time  being, 
they  answered  every  purpose  Avhich  avarice 
could  have  desired.  In  the  Spice  Islands, 
the  English  gave  Avay  almost  Avithout  op- 
position ;  the  trade  Avas  left  entirely  to  the 
Dutch.  In  the  Indian  Sea,  a  semi-piratical 
Avar  of  reprisals  Avas  Avaged,  Avith  great  loss 
to  both,  but  Avhich  tended  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Dutch,  as  being  better  able  to  afford 
the  loss.  At  home,  the  Company  vainly 
sought  for  support  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  They  claimed  redress  for 
the  Avrong  that  had  been  done  them  at  Am- 
boyna. Buckingham  Avas  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  help  them.  The  political  relations 
Avith  Holland  rendered  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country  averse  to  any  extreme  mea- 
sures, and  whilst  the  case  Avas  beint;  urged. 
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Ilic  disputes  between  tlie  King  and  the  Par- 
liament absorbed  the  public  interest.  It  was 
not  till  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  till  the 
government  and  the  people  Avere  again  in 
unison,  till  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  that  Dutch  insolence  was  curbed, 
Dutch  pretensions  were  checked,  and,  after 
two  years  of  obstinate  war,  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment was  compelled  to  draw  back  from 
the  position  it  had  taken  up,  and  to  pay 
compensation  for  the  damage  that  had  been 
done  to  English  private  and  commercial  in- 
terests. But  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a 
joint  commission,  in  which  the  English  sat 
with  the  prestige  and  authority  of  their  de- 
cisive victory  off  the  Texel  (July  31,  1653), 
may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
damage  done,  the  injuries  sustained,  had 
)iot  been  altogether  one-sided.  The  English 
Company  claimed  as  compensation  2,696,- 
000^.  ;  the  Commission  allowed  85,000^.  : 
they  claimed  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  at 
Amboyna  ;  it  was  held  that  3,615/.,  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  slaughtered 
men,  met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

But  notwithstanding  the  hostility  which 
existed  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
they  seem  to  have  made  common  cause 
against  the  Portuguese,  who  looked  on  them 
as  equally  interlopers.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  January,  1625,  whilst 
the  outrage  at  Amboyna  must  still  have  been 
fresh  in  the  }ninds  of  all.  An  English  and 
a  Dutch  squadron  were  lying  off  Gombroon, 
when  a  Portuguese  fleet,  fitted  out  at  Goa 
specially  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  by  Eng- 
lish or  Dutch  ships,  came  in  sight.  The 
English  and  Dutch  commanders  consulted. 
Captain  Weddell,  who  had  fought  at  the 
capture  of  Ormuz,  said,  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  that  '  he  would  fight  it  out  as 
long  as  a  man  was  living  in  his  ship  to  bear 
a  sword  ;'  and  the  Dutchman  responded 
that  '  they  were  in  the  like  resolution,  and 
would  stick  as  close  to  the  English  as  their 
shirts  to  their  backs. '  As  the  allied  fleet 
was  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
their  ships,  though  probably  inferior  in 
equipiment,  had  European  crews,  Avhilst  the 
others  were  filled  up  with  Indians,  they 
held  their  own  in  the  action  that  followed, 
and  beat  off  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  The 
affair  is  la^ticeablc  chiefly  as  showing  how  the 
English  amd  Dutch  could  shelve  their  differ- 
ences when  occasion  required  it,  and  also  as 
being  otic  of  the  last  energetic  attempts  of 
the  Portuguese  to  uphold  or  restore  their 
wamng  euiipire.  There  were,  indeed,  some 
other  hard-fought  actions  ;  but  they  began 
to  trust  to  diplomacy  or  intrigue  rather  than 
to  arms  ;  and  as  a  power,  they  ceased  to 
have  ainy  gjeat  weight  in   Indian  history. 


The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  firmly 
established  themselves  :  they  held  undisput- 
ed possession  of  Java  and  Ceylon  :  they 
were  paramount  throughout  the  Archipelago : 
they  had  factories  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  ;  and  in  matters  of  trade  and  poli- 
cy Avere  shrewd  and  stirring  rivals  to  the 
English  East  India  Company.  They  no 
longer,  however,  attempted  any  irregular 
hostilities  ;  and  though  sundry  engagements 
took  place  during  the  Avars  between  the  tAvo 
countries,  the  old  bitterness  seems  to  have 
died  out  in  a  mutual  understanding. 

But  the  enemies  against  Avhich  the  Com- 
pany had  to  be  always  prepared  Avere  the 
native  pirates  that  swarmed  along  the  coast, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ilooghley  and  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  On  the  Malal)ar  coast, 
more  particularly,  the  small  creeks,  estu- 
aries, and  harbours  offered  a  ready  and  safe 
shelter  to  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  Avere 
the  homes  of  numberless  craft  that  put  to 
sea  Avhen  their  look-outs  signalled  a  proba- 
ble prize  in  the  offing.  From  the  earliest 
times,  piracy,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
Avar  against  all  strangers,  had  been  the  rule 
and  the  custom  on  this  coast  ;  and  since  the 
arrival  of  European  ships  and  the  enormous 
development  of  trade,  their  employment 
had  become  more  lucrative,  and  their  num- 
bers and  activity  had  increased.  The  curb- 
ing or  rooting  out  these  pirates  Avas,  for 
more  than  200  years,  the  special  duty  of 
the  Company's  Marine  Service,  the  Bom- 
bay Marine,  as  it  Avas  officially  called  after 
Bombay  Avas  ceded  to  the  English  as  part 
of  the  doAvry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and 
became  the  Company's  chief  naval  station. 
It  is  almost  difficult,  in  the  present  day,  to 
realise  the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  preda- 
tory savages  could  exercise  the  influence 
they  did  on  the  affairs  of  what  became  the 
richest  association  in  Europe  ;  that  small, 
badly-armed  roAvboats  could  be  a  source  of 
continual  danger  and  alarm  to  the  huge,  Avell- 
found  ships  that  sailed  betAveen  Europe  and 
the  East.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  Avithout  an  ef- 
fort that  Ave  can  remember  the  absolute  in- 
efliciency  of  artillery  and  musketry  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  imderstand  that 
slings  and  boAvs  and  arroAvs,  though  proved, 
in  the  long  run,  to  be  inferior  to  falconets 
and  musquetoons,  Avere  not  then  so  far 
out  of  the  range  of  comparison  as  to  be  con- 
sidered despicable  Aveapons  of  attack  or  de- 
fence ;  that  in  the  absence  of  modern  fire- 
arms, the  combat  might  always  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  spear  and  the  sharp  sAvord, 
Avith  little  adA-antage  on  either  side,  save 
that  due  to  fiercer  courage  or  greater  physi- 
cal strength.     In  this  Avay,  the  danger  real- 
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ly  lay  in  tlic  pirates'  minibcrs,  and  in  their 
independence  of  the  caprice  of  tlie  wind. 
Tlieir  lioats  attacking  a  becalmed  ship,  clus- 
terinn;  under  her  stern,  or  round  hor  bow, 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  broadside  guns,  and 
boardino-  by  hundreds,  were  not  always  to 
be  repelled  ;  and  even  large  ships  were  oc- 
casionally captured. 

When,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were 
able  to  associate  these  spoilers  of  the  sea 
with  themselves,  the  spoilers  of  ,the  land, 
their  force,  having  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  till  then  wanting  to  it,  became  for- 
midable, even  on  a  large  scale.  In  1663, 
Sivajee,  the  chieftain  under  whom  the  jSIah- 
rattas  iirst  became  a  power,  gathered  to- 
gether a  fleet  of  eighty  seven  vessels,  carry- 
ing !in  aggregate  of  4,000  men,  captured 
and  plundered  many  ships  belonging  to  the 
Mogul,  made  many  descents  along  the  coast, 
and  flually,  in  concert  with  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  the  real  force  of  the  ^lahrattas, 
swooped  on  Surat.  But  the  residents  and 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  ships  made  the 
English  factory  impregnable  against  any 
such  irregular  assault  ;  the  vessels  of  the 
Company's  Marine,  grabs  and  galivats, 
moored  in  the  river,  defended  the  narrow 
channel  against  all  attacks,  which  do  not, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  more  than  mere 
threats  :  for  linding  the  place  adequately 
defended,  Sivajee  withdrew. 

The  naval  power  which  the  Mahrattas  had 
thus  developed,  brought  home  to  the  Com- 
pany the  necessity  of  strengthening  their 
own  ;  and  their  numerically  small  force  Avas, 
in  consequence,  nearly  doubled.  The  build- 
ing of  the  new  ships  at  Bombay,  in  1669, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Company's  Marine 
from  Surat  to  Bombay  ;  a  step  Avhich  gave 
to  the  service  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  until  the  year  1830.  But  it  left  Su- 
rat with  a  halo  of  distinction.  In  1670, 
Sivajee  again  attacked  the  place,  and  this 
time  with  his  army  alone,  lie  easily  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  ;  enforced  a  ran- 
som from  the  French  and  pillaged  the  Per- 
sian factory  ;  left  the  Dutch  uninjured — pos- 
sibly in  return  for  some  unknown  equivalent 
— and  attacked  the  English.  This  was  de- 
fended by  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Company's  Marine,  and  Sivajee's  thousands 
were  beaten  off.  Of  this  success,  the  Indian 
Navy  rightly  treasured  the  memory.  It 
was  the  first  won  in  India  against  native  ar- 
mies :  it  was  won  against  a  force  flushed 
with  victory,  of  overwhelming  numbers  and 
of  imposing  prestige.  Had  the  two  or  three 
hundred  sailors  who  defended  the  factory 
walls  in  Surat  been  less  sturdy,  the  fortunes 


of  the  Company  then  and  for  many  years  to 
come  would  have  been  trodden  under  foot. 
The  defence  is  scarcely  to  be  raidced  as  a 
'  decisive  battle  '  even  in  Indian  history,  but 
it  is  an  important  one  ;  and  if  nothing  else, 
it  is  as  the  drift  of  the  upper  clouds  which 
foretells  the  coming  gale. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  Bombay 
and  of  its  condition  under  the  earlier  presi- 
dents, which  Mr.  Low  has  given  at  some 
length,  is  rather  that  of  civil  misgovernmcnt, 
of  party  dissensions  or  of  political  relations, 
than  of  the  Bombay  Marine.  Jealousy  and 
intrigue  had  bi'ought  the  colony  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  ;  and  the  war  with  Holland,  and  still 
more  that  with  France,  which  began  on  the 
accession  of  William  III.  t  >  the  Jlnglish 
throne,  pressed  heavily  on  the  ('ompany. 
This  was  a  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest, 
period  of  the  French  navy.  It  was  not  so 
of  the  English.  It  Avas  the  time  of  Beachy 
Head  and  of  Bantry  Bay  :  it  was  the  time 
of  Herbert  and  of  Kirby  and  of  Wade  :  it 
was  the  time  of  Tourville  and  Forbin,  of 
Du  Guay-Trouin  and  Jean  Bart.  French 
cruisers  of  force,  ships  of  sixty  or  more 
guns,  ranged  the  Indian  seas,  and  took  or 
destroyed  many  rich  vessel?.  The  '  Her- 
bert, '  as  the  result  of  a  brave  defence  against 
great  odds,  blew  up.  The  '  Elizabeth  '  was 
captured  off  Bombay.  The  '  Berkeley  Cas- 
tle '  was  sunk  in  the  English  Channel,  and 
four  large  ships,  homeward  bound,  were  cap- 
tured by  a  French  squadron  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  :  the  value  of  the  loss  is 
not  stated,  but  it  called  for  a  subscription 
of  300,000/. ;  which,  taking  into  account 
the  difference  of  money  value,  must  be  es- 
timated as  equivalent  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  European  pi- 
rates infested  the  Eastern  seas.  Avery,  Saw- 
bridge,  England,  Tew,  Kidd,  and  others, 
whose  crimes  have  won  for  them  a  corner 
in  the  temple  of  fame,  carried  on  their  dep- 
redations on  the  largest  scale.  Avery  es- 
tablished himself  for  a  time  on  Per'.m, 
which  he  converted  into  a  veritable  toll- 
gate  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  he  was  driven  out 
only  by  the  want  of  fresh  water.  He  then 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and 
formed  there  a  colony  of  the  choicest  ras- 
cals of  Christendom,  which  allied  itself  by 
marriage  with  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs, 
and  which,  scouring  the  adjacent  seas,  was 
the  scourge  of  Eastern  commerce.  Amongst 
other  prizes  is  mentioned  a  large  ship  be- 
longing to  the  ]\Iogul,  on  board  of  which, 
according  to  the  story,  was  the  Mogul's 
daughter.  Her  jewels  and  the  merchandise 
were  extraordinarily  rich  ;  the  bootv  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  300,000/.; 
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and  tlie  fair  prisoner,  carried  to  Madagascar, 
became  Avery's  consort  and  tlic  queen  of 
the  pirates.  Kidd's  name  is  more  widely 
known.  He  was  captain  of  a  privateer,  a 
man  of  fair  repute,  who  about  the  year 
1698  was  put  in  charge  of  a  king's  ship,  the 
'  Adventure, '  of  30  guns,  and  sent  out  with 
a  special  commission  to  wage  war  against 
the  pirates.  He  became  a  pirate  himself, 
and  his  ship's  company  with  him.  The 
havoc  wrought  by  him  and  others,  in  com- 
mand of  really  large  and  formidable  ships, 
mounting  40,  50,  or  even  60  guns,  was 
ruinous  to  all  trade  ;  nor  was  it  put  an  end 
to,  till  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  compelled 
the  home  government  to  send  out  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships  of  war,  under  Commo- 
dore Warren.  The  pirates  were  dispersed  ; 
many  surrendered  on  proclamation  of  par- 
don ;  many  were  taken  and  executed  ;  and 
the  arch-scoundrel,  Kidd,  Avas  sent  home 
and  hung  in  chains  at  Tilbury,  in  sight  of 
all  homeward  or  outward  bound  ships. 

The  Mogul,  like  Shylock,  robbed  of  his 
jewels  and  his  daughter,  held  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans should  be  responsible  for  the  damage 
done  by  European  pirates.  The  Governor 
of  Bombay  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  agents  at  Surat,  to  sign 
an  undertaking  to  make  good  all  losses  so 
sustained  by  the  Mogul's  subjects  ;  and  till 
it  was  signed,  an  embargo  was  placed  on 
European  trade  at  all  the  ports.  The  three 
companies  were  therefore  compelled  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  coast ; 
tlie  Red  Sea  Avas  assigned  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  French,  and  the  coast 
of  Hindostan  to  the  English  ;  but  Captain 
Hamilton,  in  his  most  interesting  '  Account 
of  the  East  Indies, '  says  that  a  Scotch  ship, 
commanded  by  one  Millar,  did  the  public 
more  service  in  destroying  the  pirates  than 
all  the  chargeable  squadrons  that  were  sent 
out  in  quest  of  them,  '  for  with  a  cargo  of 
strong  ale  and  brandy  vthich  he  carried  to 
sell  them,  in  anno  1704,  he  killed  about 
500  of  them  by  carousing. ' 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Quarrelling  and 
pettifogging  contention  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  at  home  ;  ignorance  and 
incompetence  and  greed  amongst  the  gov- 
ernors and  presidents  abroad  ;  dishonesty 
amongst  the  officials,  debauchery  amongst 
the  men  ;  powers  and  privileges  badly  de- 
fined ;  interlopers  forcing  an  illegal  traffic  ; 
European,  Arab,  or  Mahratta  pirates  prey- 
ing on  their  commerce  at  sea  ;  the  Mogul 
arbitrarily  taxing  their  property  or  their 
liberty  on  shore  ;  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  even  the  Portuguese — 
all  had  combined  to  reduce   the   Company 


to  a  mere  shadow,  and  it  was  a  question  al- 
most from  day  to  day  Avhether  it  might  not 
cease  to  exist.  Through  this  trying  time 
its  sole  stay  seems  to  have  been  the  small 
Marine.  It  was  all  it  had.  Did  the  con- 
tending factions  of  natives — the  Mogul  or 
the  Mahratta  army — threaten  Surat,  the 
Marine  garrisoned  the  factory  and  manned 
the  ramparts  ;  did  the  trade  need  convoy, 
the  Marine  supplied  it  ;  were  interlopers  to 
be  seized,  the  Marine  executed  the  arrest  : 
were  pirates  to  be  quelled,  it  was  the  spe- 
cial duty  of  the  Marine  to  root  them  out  or 
to  assist  the  king's  ships. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  very  real 
force  of  the  European  pirates  ;  that  of  the 
Arabs  was  scarcely  less.  In  1715  it  con- 
sisted, according  to  Hamilton,  himself  a 
Company's  oflBcer,  of  one  ship  of  74  guns, 
two  of  60,  one  of  50,  18  small  ships  of  from 
32  to  12  guns,  and  some  rowboats  mount- 
ing from  four  to  eight  guns  each  ;  Avith 
these  they  kept  all  the  sea-coast  in  aAve, 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Red  Sea.  But 
even  than  Europeans,  even  than  Arabs,  the 
Mahrattas  Avere  more  dangerous  ;  they  Avere 
as  poAverful,  they  were  more  persistent  ; 
they  had  harbours  and  stations  all  along  the 
coast,  and  Avere  everyAvhere  present.  In 
1706  their  naval  force  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  became  more  formidable  than 
ever.  A  certain  Kanhojee  Angria  had,  by 
skill,  energy,  and  courage,  raised  himself 
from  a  Ioav  rank  to  a  high  command  amongst 
them.  He  became  the  unquestioned  and 
despotic  chief  by  sea  ;  obtained  possession 
of  all  the  forts  and  harbours,  and  completely 
did  away  Avith  all  peaceful  traffic.  No  mer- 
chant ship  could  venture  near  the  coast  Avith- 
out  convoy,  nor  even  then  Avithout  consider- 
able risk  ;  and  this  went  on  for  years.  The 
Company's  Marine,  efficient  for  purposes 
of  convoy  or  casual  encounter,  Avas  not 
equal  to  an  offensive  Avar  against  such  ad- 
versaries ;  it  consisted  in  1716  of  one  ship 
of  32  guns,  four  grabs  mounting  from  20 
to  .28  guns,  and  twenty  galivats  of  from  5 
to  12  guns  ;  the  cost  of  this  amounted  to 
51,700^.  The  king's  ships  Avere  called  in 
to  help  it.  In  1722  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore MathcAvs — the  same  Avho,  twenty 
years  later,  commanded  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean — co-operating  Avith  a  body 
of  Portuguese  troops  from  Goa,  attacked  a 
piratical  stronghold  on  Kolaba,  an  islet 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Bombay.  They 
were  repulsed  ;  the  attack  AA^as  not  re- 
newed ;  and  the  pirates  were  more  active 
than  ever.  In  1728  the  old  chief,  Kanho- 
jee Angria,  died  ;  but,  like  the  Lerntcan 
hydra,  Avhen  the  one  head  was  cut  off  two 
new  ones  sprang  up  ;  he  left  two  sons,  Sum- 
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bhajee  and  Manajce,  who,  cacli  without 
refei'cnce  to  and  often  at  variance  with  the 
other,  scourged  the  coast  with  a  twofold 
vigour.  The  never-ending  war  between  the 
two  Angrias,  between  them  and  tlie  otiicers 
of  the  Mogul,  or  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom 
they  had  separated,  or  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  rich  enough  and  weak  enough  to 
attract  the  cupidity  of  all,  filled  up  the 
next  fivc-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  but 
throughout  the  troublous  time,  ])ombay, 
whilst  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
by  its  small  Marine  enforcing  a  due  respect, 
became  the  focus  of  Indian  trade,  and  liour- 
ished  beyond  expectation. 

The  piracies  of  the  Angrias  were,  never- 
theless, a  most  serious  evil.  In  1738  the 
President  and  Council  of  Bombay  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Manajce  ;  they  directed 
their  agents  to  assist  him  with  money  and 
military  stores  and  '  to  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  spiriting  him  up  to  carry  on  his  re- 
sentments against  his  brother.'  Commo- 
dore Pagvvell  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of 
four  ships  to  cruise  off  Sumbhajce's  har- 
bours ;  but,  though  lie  could  chase  the  pi- 
rates into  their  shallow  rivers,  he  could  not 
strike  any  blow,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  sight  they  again  put  to  sea  to  rob  or  to 
kill.  And  Manajee  Angria  was  not  a  man 
to  be  relied  on  ;  he  professed  to  be  a  close 
ally  of  the  English,  but  he  could  not  resist 
temptation  when  it  came  before  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  rich  and  unarmed  English  ship  ; 
he  was  compared  to  a  coal,  '  which  when 
liot  burns  the  hand,  and  when  cold  blackens 
it. '  Even  whilst  his  envoy  was  at  Bombay, 
making  protestations  of  friendship,  he  seized 
two  vessels  laden  witli  grain  for  the  island, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  two  others  be- 
longing to  the  factory  at  Surat.  The  Presi- 
dent remonstrated  and  issued  orders  for  re- 
prisals ;  but,  when  ill-fortune  brought  him 
a  suppliant  to  Bombay,  a  squadron  was  sent 
to  assist  him  against  his  brother,  who  was 
besieging  Kolaba.  Sumbhajce's  licet  Avas 
driven  back  to  Severndroog,  and  he,  with 
his  army,  had  to  get  there  by  land  as  he 
best  could.  Still,  no  decisive  measures  for 
ridding  the  coast  of  these  scourges  could 
be  carried  out,  for  their  principal  strong- 
holds, Severndroog  and  Gheriah,  to  which  on 
emergency  they  retired,  were  considered  to  I 
be  secure  against  any  attack  which  the  Com-  j 
pany  could  bring  against  them.  | 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1755  that  this  pres-  ; 
tigc  was  broken  down.  Sumbhajee  had  \ 
died  a  year  or  two  before,  leaving  his  power  i 
to  a  half-brother,  Toolajee  Angria,  who,  by  i 
increased  'activity,  endeavoured  to  win  the  j 
good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  and  brought 
on  himself  the  resolute  enmity  of  the  East  i 


India  Company.  A  squadron  of  their  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  James 
in  the  '  Protector,'  of  forty-four  guns,  ap- 
peared off  Severndroog.  This  was  to  co- 
operate with  the  Mahratta  fleet  and  armv. 
The  commodore's  instructions  were  to 
blockade,  but  to  leave  the  actual  attack  to 
the  Mahrattas.  These,  however,  behaved 
with  much  indecision  and  timidity.  The  har- 
bour of  Severndroog  is  the  narrow  channel 
between  a  snuiU  rocky  island  and  the  main- 
land ;  the  fort  on  the  islet  dominated  the 
channel  ;  the  forts  on  the  mainland  swept 
it  with  a  searching  tire.  On  shore,  the 
Mahratta  troops  threw  up  their  batteries  two 
miles  from  the  enemy's  walls  ;  on  the  sea, 
their  vessels  would  not  come  within  gunshot 
of  the  island  ;  and  James,  feeling  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Company  and  its  Marine 
was  involved,  made  up  his  mind,  despite 
his  instructions,  to  assume  the  offensive. 
He  accordingly  pushed  his  ships  into  the 
very  harbour,  and  between  the  forts  ;  after 
a  smart  action,  lasting  till  midnight,  the 
forts  surrendered.  '  In  one  day,'  says 
Orme,  '  the  spirited  resolution  of  Commo- 
dore James  destroyed  the  timorous  preju- 
dices which  had  for  twenty  years  been  en- 
tertained of  the  impracticability  of  reduc- 
ing any  of  Angria's  fortified  harbours.' 

But  James  was  a  man  of  great  and  origi- 
nal merit.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farm  la- 
bourer near  Milford  Haven,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  had  been  promoted  from  the 
hereditary  occupation  of  scaring  crows,  to 
be  boy  on  board  a  Welsh  coasting  vessel. 
From  that  humble  station  lie  rose  rapidly, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts, 
was  master  of  a  ship  trading  to  Virginia. 
In  lier,  he  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
and  taken  into  Havana  ;  and  after  various 
adventures,  being  released,  shipwrecked, 
exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  pri- 
vations for  several  days  in  an  open  boat, 
and  thrown  back  on  Cuba,  he  at  last  re- 
turned to  p]ngland.  He  would  appear  to 
have  there  joined  the  service  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  :  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Bombay  Marine  in  1747,  when  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
A  severe  action  with  Angria's  fieet  whilst 
he  was  in  charge  of  convoy,  won  for  him 
the  thanks  of  the  govermiient,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  rank  of  Commodore  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  liombay  Ma- 
rine. James's  services  had,  no  doubt,  beim 
most  important  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  young  officer  of  a  mercliant 
ship,  with  a  very  narrow  education,  with- 
out special  training,  without  interest,  even 
though  of  exceptional  merit,  to  rise  to  the 
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rank  of  Commander-in-Cliief  in  less  than 
four  years  from  his  first  entry  as  a  lieutenant, 
shows  on  what  a  very  small  scale  the  Bom- 
hay  Marine  of  that  time  was  kept  up. 

When  Severndrooo-  had  fallen  the  squad- 
ron moved  up  to  Bankot,  which  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  The  Mahrattas  were  anx- 
ious to  press  their  advantage.  They  of- 
fered James  200,000  rupees  to  join  them  in 
an  attack  on  Dahbul,  and  other  of  the  en- 
emy's forts  ;  hut  James,  conscious  that  he 
had  already  far  exceeded  his  instructions, 
refused  to  do  so  without  permission  from 
Bombay.  Tliis  the  Governor  and  Council 
Avould  not  give  ;  it  was  the  middle  of  April, 
the  monsoon  might  break  any  day,  and  they 
were  nervously  afraid  of  bad  weather. 
James  was  ordered  to  bring  his  squadron 
back  into  harbour  ;  and,  according  to  agree- 
ment, Severndroog  was  handed  over  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

In  the  following  November,  Rear- Ad- 
miral Watson,  who,  with  a  strong  squadron 
of  king's  ships,  had  been  sent  out  the  year 
before  to  Avatch  the  French  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  came  round  to  Bombay.  He 
found  there  a  bo<ly  of  troops  just  arrived 
from  England  on  their  way  to  Fort  St.  Da- 
vid, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clive,  a  young  officer  already  favour- 
ably known  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  soon  to  be  known  to  the  Avhole  Avorld 
as  England's  most  daring,  most  skilful, 
most  fortunate  soldier.  This  accidental 
meeting  at  Bombay  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  breaking  the  power  of  the 
pirates.  It  Avas  resolved  to  attack  Gheriah, 
a  fortress  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  covering 
extensive  slips,  and  affording  shelter  to  large 
fleets.  Gheriah  Avas  said  to  be  impregnable. 
Commodore  James  Avas  sent  Avith  a  small 
squadron  to  reconnoitre  it.  This  he  did 
Avith  a  coolness  and  judgment  that  gave  a 
very  real  value  to  his  report,  '  that  the  place 
Avas  not  high,  nor  nearly  so  strong  as  it  had 
been  represented.'  Watson's  ships  had, 
meantime,  been  hove  doAvn,  cleaned,  and 
refitted  ;  the  expedition  sailed  from  Bom- 
bay on  February  7,  1756,  and  arrived  off 
Gheriah  on  the  11th.  The  next  after- 
noon, the  ships  and  bomb-ketches,  sailing- 
straight  into  the  harbour,  anchored  abreast 
of  the  fortress  on  the  inside,  and  open- 
ed a  fire  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  silenced  the  enemy's  guns  and  de- 
stroyed the  Avhole  of  his  shipping,  AAdiich 
Avas  moored  close  together.  In  the  evening 
the  troops  Avere  landed  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town,  thus  occupying  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  cutting  off"  the  enemy's  retreat, 
and  hindering  the  communication  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Avliose  good  faith  Avas  considered 


doubtful.  As  the  pirates  refused  to  surren- 
der, the  bomb-ketches  continued,  during 
the  night,  to  throAV  shells  into  the  fort,  and 
at  daybreak  the  ships,  Avarping  in  to  Avithin 
200  yards,  opened  lire  on  the  Avails  Avith  the 
loAver-deck  guns  only.  There  Avere  fcAv  or 
no  guns  to  reply  ;  but  notAvith standing  this, 
and  though  a  shell  exploded  one  of  the  en- 
emy's magazines,  such  Avas  the  strength  of 
the  walls  that  for  nearly  tAvelve  hours  they 
offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  loAver-deck 
guns  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  the  '  Pro- 
tector,' at  a  distance  of  less  than  200  yards. 
The  fort  did  not  capitulate  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  capture  of  this  place, 
Avhich  for  half  a  century  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  coast,  the  capture  of  the  fort  and 
with  it  of  the  accumulated  stores  and  treas- 
ure, A\-as  effected  Avith  very  trifling  loss. 
The  number  of  killed  and  Avounded  Avas  not 
more  than  twenty.  That  this  'was  so,  Avas 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  skilful  pilotage 
of  Commodore  James,  Avho,  on  the  night 
before  the  attack,  Avent  in  the  '  Protector's  ' 
barge  Avell  inside  the  harbour,  and  personally 
took  the  soundings  Avhich  proved  to  the  ad- 
miral, against  the  statements  of  the  pilots, 
that  the  ships  could  go  in.  The  fort  Avas 
thus  taken  in  rear  ;  the  guns  Avere,  for  the 
most  part,  mounted  on  the  sea  face,  and  the 
return  fire  was  comparatively  trifling.* 

After  the  capture  of  Gheriah,  the  troops 
Avcnt  on  to  Fort  St.  David,  of  Avhich  Clive 
had  been  appointed  governor.  The  fleet 
Avith  Admiral  Watson  accompanied  him  ; 
Avar  Avith  France  Avas  knoAvn  to  be  imminent, 
and  it  Avas  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
probable  danger.  The  settlements  at  Cal- 
cutta or  Madras,  and  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  Avhich  seemed  afterwards  the  foun- 
tains of  the  English  Empire,  Avere  still  pure- 
ly trading  stations  depending,  almost  for 
their  very  existence,  on  the  Avhim  of  the 
native  princes,  the  nominal  deputies  of  the 
Mogul,  or  the  Mahratta  chieftains  Avho  sup- 
planted them.  The  quickening  of  Madras 
and  the  neighbouring  forts  under  the  influ- 
ence of  BVench  rivalry  and  French  Avar,  as 
earned  on  by  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnais,  and 
afterAvards  by  Bussy,  is  a  story  Avhich  has 
been  told  too  often  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  On  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  the  naval   war  Avas  Avaged  by  King's 


*  This  liarbour,  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Yizia- 
droog,  has  silted  up  considerably  since  175G. 
We  have  before  us,  as  Ave  write,  a  copj'  of  a  sur- 
vey then  made  by  Sir  William  Hewett,  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  '  Kent  ;  '  and  a  comparison  of 
this  with  the  latest  Admiralty  chart  shows  that 
Avliere  Watson's  ships  lay  in  three  and  a  half  or 
four  fathoms,  there  is  now  not  more  than  from 
two  to  three  fatlioms. 
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ships,  and  not  always  with  success,  or  even 
with  credit.  The  incompetence  and  timid- 
ity, if  not  cowardice,  of  I'eyton  or  Griffin 
at  sea,  the  faihire  of  Boscawen  on  shore, 
hroutjht  the  EnoHsh  name  into  disrepute  all 
alono-  tlie  Eastern  coast,  from  Cape  Como- 
rin  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  horrors  of  the  lilack 
Ilole  of  Calcutta,  from  the  ashes  of  wliose 
victims  sprang"  forth,  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  tht 
fortune  of  Clive,  leading  in  the  sovereignty 
of  England. 

But  the  splendour  of  Clivc's  victories  and 
conquests  has  caused  the  important  services 
of  the  fleet  under  Watson  to  be  overlooked 
— services  which  cleared  tlic  way  for  and 
rendered  possible  the  advance  on  Plassy.  It 
was  the  fleet  whose  guns  beat  down  the 
walls  of  Buj-Buj  fort  ;  and  Avhilst  the  sol- 
diers were  waiting  for  daylight  to  assault,  it 
was  a  half-drunken  sailor  belonging  to  the 
flag-ship  who,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
tactics  or  of  discipline,  stormed  the  place 
single-handed,  and,  with  w  ild  shouts,  drove 
out  the  panic-stricken  garrison.  It  was 
again  the  guns  of  the  fleet  that  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Calcutta,  and  it  was  an  officer, 
acting  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Wat- 
son, Avho  took  possession  of  the  town  ;  it 
was  the  small  ships  and  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
that  breached  the  walls  of  Hooghley,  and 
it  was  the  ships  of  the  line  that  battered 
down  the  defences  of  Chandcrnagore.  In 
all  these  operations,  the  share  of  the  troops 
was  small,  and  even  in  that,  they  were  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  only  after  the  capture  of  Chandcrnagore 
that  the  Avork  of  the  army  commenced,  and 
that  Clive  fairly  entered  on  that  career,  by 
the  brilliance  of  which  all  minor  achieve- 
ments are  thrown  int(j  darkness  and  obscu- 
rity. 

The  ships  of  the  Company's  Marine  which 
had  been  placed  under  Watson's  command, 
were  small  ;  their  force,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  was  insignifi- 
cant ;  and  unless  perhaps  at  Hooghley,  their 
services  as  shi[)s  of  war  were  of  little  value. 
In  carrying  despatches  they  were  more  use- 
ful ;  and  Commodore  James  astonished  the 
maritime  world  by  a  passage  which  he  made 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  during  the  Avin- 
ter  months.  The  passage  up  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  against  the  north-east  monsoon  had 
always  been  difficult  and  tedious,  if  not  im- 
possible ;  James  made  it  in  rather  less  time 
than  was  usual  with  a  fair  monsoon.  By 
keeping  well  to  the  south  and  crossing  the 
line,  he  got  into  that  Avesterly  streak  of  wind 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year  prevails,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  middle  monsoon  ;  in 


this  he  made  his  easting,  and,  keeping  over 
to  the  coast  of  Sumatra  and  making  Acheen 
Head,  was  able  to  lay  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hooghley.  It  was  an  important  discov- 
ery in  navigation,  and  James,  in  making  it, 
brought  to  the  expedition  a  welcome  rein- 
forcement of  SOU  soldiers,  and  to  the  ad- 
miral the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  which  immediately  led  to  the 
capture  of  Chandcrnagore. 

James's  career  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  the  intelligent  adaptation 
of  technical  science,  as  much  as  by  practical 
skill,  and  by  unflinching  bravery.  He  was 
only  thirty-eight  when  he  returned  home  in 
1759.  The  spoils  of  the  enemy  had  fur- 
nished him  with  an  easy  fortune  ;  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Eltham  ;  the  king  made 
him  a  baronet  ;  the  Court  of  Directors  ]jre- 
sented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour  ;  he  was 
for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
he  died  in  1783.  His  widow  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  the  top  of 
Shooter's  Hill  ;  a  castellated  tower,  which 
is  still  conspicuous  enough  to  travellers  by 
road  or  rail,  and  may  (it  is  said)  be  seen  on 
a  clear  day  from  many  parts  of  London  : 
but  the  day  must  be  clear. 

During  the  war  Avith  France,  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  ships,  after  the  death 
of  Watson,  devolved  on  Yice-Admiral  Po- 
cock,  a  good  but  not  brilliant  officer,  avIio, 
in  the  course  of  the  years  1758-9,  fought 
three  battles  against  M.  d'Ache,  but  Avith- 
ont  any  decisive  result  ;  and  in  these  some 
two  or  three  of  the  Company's  ships  Avere 
present,  but  took  no  further  part  than  Avas 
then  usual  for  frigates.  The  Bombay  ^larine. 
from  its  small  size  and  force,  Avas  somcAvhat 
out  of  place  in  the  crash  of  contending  na- 
vies ;  its  recognised  duties  lay  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  local  interests  and  privileges 
of  the  Company,  and  in  performing  them 
it  rendered  very  A-aluable  services. 

The  conquest  of  Surat  Avas  one  of  these. 
The  native  rule  had  long  been  in  a  most  un- 
settled condition.  The  authority  of  the  ^lo- 
gul  existed  only  in  name,  and  the  Nawab 
or  governor  ashore,  and  the  Seedee  or  com- 
mander afloat,  fought  between  themselves 
for  the  real  suprcnuicy.  It  Avas  the  special 
duty  of  the  Mogul's  fleet  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  Mogul's  subjects  trading  in  Indian 
Avaters,  but  to  this  its  force  Avas  altogethei' 
imecjual  ;  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Angrias  had 
driven  it  from  the  sea,  and  the  Seedee  Avas 
adniiral  only  in  name,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
the  emoluments  of  his  office.  The  jealousy 
AA'hich  had  long  existed  between  him  and  the 
Nawab,  in  1759  broke  out  into  actual  Avar. 
The  Seedee  seized  on  the  castle,  and  held 
the  XaAvab  in  subjection.     The  NaAvab  ap 
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pealed  to  the  Bombay  Government  for  aid  ; 
they  were  apprehensive  that  he  might  de- 
liver up  the  town  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  un- 
dertook his  cause.     To  this  end  they  de- 
spatched a  force  of  2,500  soldiers,  and  five  of 
their  ships,   under  the  command  of  Com- 
modoi'c  "Watson.     Complete  success  attend- 
ed the  expedition.     The  Seedce's  outposts, 
one  after  the  other,  were  carried,   although 
against    a  stout  resistance  ;  and  the  castle 
surrendered  as  soon  as  the  Seedee  realised 
the  meaning  of  a  hattery  of  13-inch  mor- 
tars which  opened  on  it.     The    Company 
took  on  itself  the  government  of  Surat,  and 
appointed  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  Marine 
To  do  the  duties  of  the  Seedee,     For  seven- 
ty years  this  post  was  held  by  a  captain  of 
the  Marine,  appointed  annual)}',  whose  fees 
for  convoy  and  other  perquisites  amounted 
to  about  8,000  rupees  a  month  ;  his  pay  as 
a  captain  of  the  Marine  being  eighty-seven. 
This,  in  l7o9,  was  the  established  principle 
on   which    the    Companv  .remunerated    its 
servants  ;  assigning  them,  that  is,  an  absurd- 
ly small  pay,  but  with  permission  to  trade 
on  their  own  account.      It  will  be  remem- 
bered hoAv,    in  the   civil   and  military  ser- 
vices, this  system  led  to  gross  abuses,  and 
Avas   formally    abolished    not    many    years 
later  ;  but  this  particular  instance  of  it  re- 
mained in  full  force  till   1810,  and  indeed 
to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  native  trade  ; 
for  whilst  the  Seedees  of  old    took  three 
times  the  money,  and  as  much  more  as  they 
could   get,   but  did  not  do  the  work,  the 
( 'ompany's  officers  did  honestly  perform  the 
duty  for  which  they  were  paid.     It  is  men- 
tioned that  in  the   first  ten  years,  ending 
1768,  nearly  one  hundred  vessels  belonging 
to    Kutch    or  Kattywar  pirates    were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  by  the  Surat  squadron. 

The  increase  of  the  duties,  responsibili- 
ties, and  rewards  necessarily  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  told 
favourably  on  the  Bombay  Marine.  It  took 
an  important  part  in  the  reduction  of  Sal- 
sette  in  1774,  and  in  Keating's  expedition  to 
Guzerat  in  1775,  and  in  other  minor  affairs 
(.luring  the  first  Mahratta  war.  The  French 
war  of  1778-8.3  and  the  campaigns  of  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  do  not  seem  to  have  effect- 
ed it  in  any  way.  None  of  the  Company's 
ships  were  at  any  time  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  Hughes,  but  were  entirely  occupied 
with  what  may  be  called  their  natural  ene- 
mies, the  Mahrattas.  And  this  service  Avas 
a  very  real  one.  The  Mahrattas  Avere,  on 
occasion,  bold  seamen  as  Avell  as  brave 
Avarriors,  and  made  up  for  any  inferiority  in 
equipment  by  their  superiority  in  numbers. 
It  Avas  in  this  Avay  that  they  captured  the 
'  Ranger,'  on  April  8,  1783.     The  story  has 


often  been  told,  but  of  all  sea-fights  Avhich 
have  taken  place  in  Eastern  seas  none  is 
more  Avorthy  of  remembrance.  The  '  Ran- 
ger,' a  small  brig,  though  mounting  twelve 
12-pounders,  Avas  carrying  a  number  of  mili- 
tary staff  officers  from  Bombay  to  Calicut, 
Avhen,  off  Gheriah,  she  Avas  met  bA'  the 
Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of  tAvo  large  ships, 
one  smaller,  and  eight  galivats.  Peace 
Avith  the  Mahrattas  had  been  concluded,  but 
the  Mahratta  admiral  either  did  not  knoAv 
that,  or  chose  to  ignore  it.  '  AVithout 
speaking  or  ceremony,  they  attacked  the 
"  Ranger"  Avith  great  fury.'  It  Avould  ap- 
pear that  the  '  Ranger, '  not  expecting  any 
such  hostility,  alloAved  them  to  close  :  they 
thus  laid  her  on  board  at  once  ;  and  for 
nearly  five  hours,  the  two  ships  and  the 
ketch  being  lashed  alongside  of  the  '  Ran- 
ger,' the  engagement  Avas  continued  Avith 
musketry  only.  When  almost  every  officer 
and  man  Avas  kified  or  Avounded,  the  brig 
was  captured  and  taken  into  Gheriah. 

But  this  fight,  though  differing  in  degree 
and  happily  in  result  from  almost  all  others, 
is  similar  in  kind  to  many,  the  accounts  of 
Avhich  croAvd  the  annals  of  the  Marine  for 
the  next  thirty  years.  In  1797  the  '  Vigi- 
lant,' of  six  guns,  Avas  attacked  off  the  Gulf 
of  Kutch  by  four  large  ships,  each  double 
her  size  and  force  ;  but  after  a  desperate 
struo-gle  of  four  hours'  duration  she  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  them  off'.  The  Court  of 
Directors  presented  her  commander.  Lieu- 
tenant Hayes,  Avith  a  magnificent  silver  cup, 
on  Avhich  Avas  engraved  a  curiously  detailed 
narrative  of  the  action,  ending  Avith  the 
statement  that  in  '  this  memorable  contest 
Lieutenant  Hayes  received  a  severe  Avound, 
having  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear  shot  aAvay, 
his  right  cheek  cut  in  two,  and  his  upper 
jaw-bone  shattered  to  pieces. '  Mr.  HaA^es 
lived  to  distinguish  himself  on  mauA'  other 
occasions,  receiA'cd  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  services  in  the  Burmese  Avar,  held 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Indian  navy,  and 
died  in  1831. 

In  the  same  year,  1797,  the  'Viper,' 
Avhilst  at  anchor  off  Bushire,  Avas  treacher- 
ously attacked  l)y  a  large  fleet  of  piratical 
dhoAVS,  Avhich,  by  order  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent, she  had  that  morning  supplied  Avith 
powder  and  shot.  She  cut  her  cable  and 
made  sail,  and  by  smart  manoiuvring  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  boarding  ;  she  final- 
ly beat  the  dhoAvs  off,  Avith  very  great  loss, 
for  amongst  their  croAvds  of  men  every  shot 
told  ;  but  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Car- 
ruthers,  Avas  killed.     ;: 

These  are  only  typical  instances  of  the 
kind  of  Avar  that  seems  to  have  been  alAA^ays 
going  on.     The  Company  possibly  thought 
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their  officers  over-zealous  or  too  anxious  to 
win  distinction  ;  possibly  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  the  piratical  attacks, 
or  iniau;incd  that  the  maritime  Arabs  were 
anxious  only  to  carry  on  peaceful  trade. 
They  issued  strict  orders  to  the  command- 
ing officers  to  avoid  provokinij  native  craft, 
and  on  no  account  to  begin  hostilities.  The 
result  was  that  the  pirates  increased  in  bold- 
ness. In  1808,  they  attached  the  'Fury' 
on  her  way  from  Bussorah  to  liombay  with 
despatches  ;  they  were  beaten  off  ;  but  the 
commander  of  the  '  Fury, '  on  reporting  the 
affair  at  Bombay,  '  instead  of  being  ap- 
plauded for  liis  spirited  resistance  and  his 
preservation  of  the  despatches  under  his 
charge,  received  a  severe  rei>rimand  from 
the  Governor  himself  for  disobeying  the 
orders  given,  and  daring  to  molest  the  in- 
nocent and  unoffending  Arabs. ' 

Such  orders,  so  enforced,  enormously  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  officers'  work  ; 
with  a  force  numerically  insignificant,  the 
only  chance  the  little  hrigs  or  sloops  had 
against  their  savage  enemies  was  in  outma- 
nanivring  them  under  sail  and  heating  them 
with  their  great  guns.  Delay  in  beginning 
the  action  was  all  in  favour  of  the  pirates, 
who  approached  in  peaceful  guise,  and  gave 
no  fign  of  enmity  till  they  grappled  and 
boarded  from  three  or  four  vessels  at  once, 
on  all  sides  and  in  overpowering  numbers. 
The  '  Sylph,'  a  small  schooner  of  78  tons, 
was  captured  in  this  way;  and,  though  she 
was  recovered  by  the  accidental  arrival  of 
the  English  36-gim  frigate  '  Xc'reide,'  it 
was  not  till  after  her  commander  had  been 
maimed  for  life  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew  had  been  slaughtered.  Such  a  craft 
as  the  '  Sylph  '  was,  of  course,  unworthy  of 
being  called  a  sliip  of  war  ;  but  the  fancy 
for  building  such  was,  unfortunately,  not 
peculiar  to  the  East  India  Company.  In 
1804  the  English  Admiralty  had  twelve  of 
the  same  class  built  at  Bermuda  ;  they 
mounted  four  12-pounder  carronades,  and 
liad  a  crew  of  twenty  men  and  boys. 
James,  in  his  '  Naval  History,'  suggests  that 
there  was  a  foreboding  that  their  terms  of 
service  would  be  short,  and  eighteen  more 
were  therefore  ordered  to  be  built.  Before 
the  end  of  1800  they  were  all  '  launched, 
armed,  manned,  officered,  and  sent  to  take, 
burn,  and  destrf)y  the  vessels  of  war  and 
merchantmen  of  the  enemy.'  Of  these 
thirty  '  tom-tit  cruisers '  three  were  sold 
out  of  the  service  ;  the  other  twenty-seven 
'  came  to  an  untimely  end,  some  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  foundering  in  the  deep  or  per- 
ishing on  the  rocks. ' 

The  Bombay  Government  shortly  realised 


the  absurdity  of  its  policy  in  encouraging  the 
piratical  tribes,  and  in  1809  was  compelled 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them 
on  a  large  scale.  The  j)iratical  or  Joasmi 
fleet  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  03  large  ves- 
sels and  more  than  800  smaller  ones,  and 
Avas  manned  by  19,000  men.  To  cope  with 
such  a  force  was  altogether  beyond  the  un- 
aided power  of  the  Bombay  Marine  ;  two 
English  3e-g\m  frigates  gave  weight  and 
strength  to  the  ex[)editJon  ;  the  '  Morning- 
ton,'  of  22  guns,  and  ])ine  smaller  ships 
made  up  the  s([uadron  ;  whilst  1,000  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  1,500  Sepoys  were  carried 
in  four  transports.  IIow  severely  the  re- 
sources of  the  Marine  were  tried  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  small  vessels,  the 
'  Stromboli,'  titted  out  as  a  bomb-ketch, 
had,  years  before,  been  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy.  She  was  quite  unable  to  bear 
the  weights  now  put  in  her  ;  on  the  passage, 
whilst  in  tow  of  the  '  Mornington,'  her  bot- 
tom dropped  out,  and  she  went  suddenly 
down,  taking  with  her  all  her  stores  and 
most  of  her  officers  and  men. 

The  Joasmis  drew  back  to  their  chief  for- 
tress, Ras-el-Khvma,  hauled  their  ships  into 
the  close  and  shallow  harbour,  and  prepared 
to  defend  themselves.  This  they  did  with 
obstinate  courage.  The  frigates  could  not 
get  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  nor  the 
Company's  ships  within  two  ;  and  the 
'  Stromboli,'  the  only  bomb,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  work  thus  fell  prin- 
cipally on  the  soldiers,  supported  by  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  and  by  two  gunboats 
which  effectually  covered  the  advance  of 
the  troops.  The  town  was  taken,  plun- 
dered, and  burnt.  All  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour — thirty  large  dhows  and  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels — was  destroyed.  At  Lin- 
ja,  another  Joasmi  port,  twenty  more  sliips 
were  destro3^ed  ;  at  Luft,  eleven.  The  Gulf 
Avas  circumnavigated  ;  every  Joasmi  port 
was  visited  ;  all  the  ships  found  in  them 
were  burnt,  and  the  squadron  returned  to 
Bombay,  having,  for  the  time,  effectually 
broken  the  power  of  the  Joasmis.  The  de- 
struction had,  however,  been  almost  con- 
lined  to  their  ships  ;  their  men  remained 
with  a  thirst  f(n"  vengeance.  Dhows  do  not 
cost  much,  nor  do  they  take  long  to  build. 
In  a  few  years  the  Joasmis  were  as  strong  as 
ever  and  plundered  as  before  ;  and,  as  be- 
fore, many  hard  and  desperate  actions  were 
fought  between  their  fleets  and  the  small 
cruisers  of  the  Bombay  Marine  before  the 
Company  was  goaded  into  rooting  them  out. 

The  expedition  sent  in  December,  1819, 
was  on  even  a  larger  scale  than  the  former 
one  ;  3,000  soldiers,  of  whom  half  were  Eu- 
ropeans, were  embarked  on  board  a  number 
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of  transports  ;  Captain  (afterwards  Sir) 
Francis  Collier,  in  the  '  Liverpool,'  of  50 
guns,  took  the  naval  command,  having  with 
him  a  26-gun  frigate  and  a  brig  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  nine  small  ships  of 
the  Bombay  Marine.  Ras-el-Khyma  was 
again  captured  by  the  troops  and  landing 
parties  from  the  ships,  the  ports  were  again 
visited,  their  fortifications  blown  xip,  and 
their  shipping  destroyed,  and  on  the  8th 
January,  1820,  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  witli  one  only  exception.  The 
articles  ran  : — 

'  1.  There  shall  be  a  cessation  of  plunder 
and  piracy  by  land  and  sea,  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  who  are  parties  to  this  contract,  for 
ever. 

'  2.  If  any  individual  of  the  people  of  the 
Arabs  contracting  shall  attack  any  that  pass 
by  land  or  sea,  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  the 
way  of  plunder  and  piracy,  and  not  of  ac- 
knowledged war,  he  shall  be  accounted  an  en- 
emj?^  of  all  mankind,  and  shall  be  held  to  liave 
forfeited  both  life  and  goods  ;  and  acknow- 
ledged war  is  that  which  is  proclaimed, 
avowed,  and  ordered  by  government,  and  the 
killing  of  men  and  taking  of  goods  without 
proclamati(m,  avowal,  and  the  order  of  govern- 
ment, plunder  and  piracy.' 

There  are  nine  other  articles,  but  these 
are  the  characteristic  ones.  This  treaty 
marks  the  end  of  Eastern  piracy  on  a  large 
scale.  By  acknowledging  piracy  as  piracy, 
it  virtually  did  away  with  it.  The  chiefs 
were  warriors,  not  thieves  ;  and  had,  till 
then,  held  their  piracy  to  be  a  fair  and  legit- 
imate way  of  carrying  on  war,  and  of  mak- 
ing war  pay  its  own  expenses.  Nor  were 
they,  in  this  belief,  more  than  200  years  be- 
hind the  seamen  of  our  own  and  other  West- 
ern countries. 

This  important  service  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  was  performed  Avith  but  little  loss. 
It  ended  in  one  very  terrible  calamity, 
though  of  a  kind  more  frequent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  '  Ariel '  brig, 
with  eighty -three  men  on  board,  as  she  Avas 
returning  from  Bussorah,  whither  she  had 
been  sent  Avith  despatches,  Avas  struck  by  a 
squall,  and  Avent  doAvn  head  foremost  :  five 
men  only  Avere  saved.  Of  her  class,  the 
'  Ariel '  Avas  one  of  the  Avorst  ;  but  men- of- 
Avar  brigs  have  always  had  an  evil  reputa- 
tion. In  the  Royal  Navy  they  Avere  unpop- 
ularly  knoAvn  as  '  coffins  ; '  and  even  in  later 
days,  Avhen  larger  and  in  many  respects 
comfortable  ships,  they  still  proved  unequal 
to  the  exigencies  of  cruising.  Their  masts 
Avere  exceptionally  taunt,  their  mainsail  ex- 
travagantly large,  and  Avhen  a  sudden  squall 
struck  them,  over  they  went.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years,  none  have  been  employed  for 


general  service  ;  but  previous  to  that,  the 
foundering  or  capsizing  of  a  brig  Avas  an 
almost  yearly  occurrence  :  amongst  many 
others,  '  Sappho,'  '  Nerbudda,'  '  Camilla,' 
'  Heron,'  are  names  still  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ory. But  bad  as  Avere  to  the  last  the  brigs 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  brigs  of  the  Bengal 
Marine,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
Avere  much  Avorse.  They  Avere  bad  every 
Avay  ;  badly  built,  badly  found,  Avretchedly 
manned.  The  zeal,  energy,  courage,  and 
seamanship  of  the  officers  Avere  expected  to 
do  everything,  and  not  unfrequently  failed. 
No  critic  can  be  more  severe  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  Marine  in  this  respect,  than 
is  Mr.  LoAV,  its  professed  panegyrist.  His 
opinion  may  be  supported  by  a  paragraph 
from  a  very  Avell-known  work  by  a  ver}' 
popular  Avriter,  but  AAdiich  Avill  probably 
come  Avith  all  the  force  of  novelty.  It  i?i 
by  Captain  Marryat  ;  it  occurs  in  '  NcAvton 
Forster, '  and  is  on  a  page  Avhich  all  readers 
skip.     He  says  : — 

'  I  have  served  with  them,  and  have  pleas- 
ure in  stating  that,  taking  the  aA'erage,  the 
vessels  are  as  well  officered  as  those  in  our 
OAvn  service  ;  but  let  us  describe  the  vessels 
and  their  crcAvs.  Most  of  the  vessels  are 
smaller  in  scantling  than  the  run-down  (and 
constantly  going  down)  ten-gun  brigs  in  our 
own  service,  built  for  a  light  draught  of 
water,  and  unfit  to  contend  Avith  anything 
like  a  heavy  sea.  Many  of  them  are  jnerced 
for,  and  actually  carry,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
guns  ;  but  as  effective  fighting  vessels  ought 
not  to  have  been  pierced  for  more  than  eight. 
The  crcAvs  are  composed  of  a  small 
proportion  of  English  seamen,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Portuguese  sea-cunnies,  a  proportion 
of  Lascars,  and  a  proportion  of  Hindoo  Bom- 
bay Marines.  It  requires  tAvo  or  three  lan- 
guages to  carry  on  the  duty  ;  customs,  relig- 
ions, jirovisions,  all  different,  and  all  living 
and  messing  separate.  How  is  it  ])ossible 
that  any  officer  can  discipline  a  ship's  com- 
pany of  this  incongruous  description  ?  The 
vessels  and  the  creAvs  are  equally  contempti- 
ble, and  the  officers,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  meanness 
of  the  Company. ' 

But  be  also  says  that  the  merchant  ships  in 
the  Company's  service  are  of  dimensions 
eqxtal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  largest  class 
of  frigates  ;  that  they  carry  thirty  to  forty 
guns  ;  that  their  commanders  are  men  of 
superior  attainments,  and  the  complement 
of  seamen  under  their  command  is  larger 
than  on  board  of  many  of  the  king's  ships. 
These  remarks  are  suggested  to  our  great 
naval  novelist  by  the  celebrated  engagement 
between  Commodore  Dance  and  Admiral 
Linois,  betAveen  the  Company's  China  fleet, 
homcAvard  bound,  and  a  squadron  of  French 
ships  of  Avar.     Mr.  Loav  has  passed  this  ac- 
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tion  by  Avithout  even  a  bare  mention.  lie 
considered,  we  must  suppose,  that,  as  it 
was  fought  by  the  Company's  mereliant 
ships,  not  by  ships  of  the  Bombay  Marine, 
it  did  not  come  within  tlie  limits  of  his 
work.  AVe  think  that  in  this  lie  has  made 
a  twofold  mistake  :  for  many  of  the  ac- 
tions which  he  has  described  in  detail  are 
equally  outside  of  these  strict  limits  ;  and 
Ave  are  sure  that  more  than  nine  out  of  ten 
general  readers,  on  taking  up  the  volumes, 
would  tirst  look  for  his  account  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  singular  incidents  in  naval  his- 
tory. 

It  was  on  February  14,  1S04,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  that 
the  homaward  fleet  from  China,  sixteen 
large  Indiamen,  ten  country  ships,  and  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Marine,  were  met, 
•near  Pulo  Aor,  by  the  French  squadron 
under  Admiral  Linois.  Owing  to  his  re- 
puted success  at  Algec^'iras,  in  1801,  Linois 
was  then  the  darling  of  the  French  navy  ;  and 
even  noAv  minor  French  writers  speak  of  him 
as  at  least  the  equal  of  Xelson,  whom  unto- 
ward fortune  never  permitted  him  to  meet. 
At  Pulo  Aor,  his  squadron  consisted  of  the 
'  Marengo, '  of  seventy-four  gims  ;  the  fri- 
gates '  Belle-Poule  '  of  forty,  and  '  Semil- 
lante  '  of  thirty-six  ;  a  corvette  and  a  Bata- 
vian  brig.  Between  it  and  even  sixteen 
merchant  ships  there  was  no  comparison  of 
fighting  power  ;  but  Linois  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  fleet  would  consist  of 
twenty -three  ships  and  the  brig  of  war  ;  lie 
saw  twenty-six,  and  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  three  largest  of  the  Indiamen 
were  ships  of  the  line.  The  resolute  atti- 
tude of  the  merchant-ships  confirmed  him 
in  this  idea.  Dance  argued  tliat  if  he  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  fleet  would  be  scat- 
tered and  picked  up  piecemeal,  lie  deter- 
mined that,  at  all  hazards,  they  must  stick 
together  ;  and  formed  line  of  battle  under 
easy  sail,  with  the  country  ships  to  leeward. 
When  night  came,  he  hoisted  position 
lights,  and  lay  to.  Linois  was  completely 
deceived  :  he  had  concluded  that  night 
would  test  their  character,  and  that  if  mer- 
chant-ships unprotected,  they  would  try  to 
escape  :  as  they  did  not,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  three  extra  ships  were  men-of-war. 
It  was  therefore  with  great  caution  that  he 
tried,  the  next  day,  to  cut  off  the  sternmost 
merchantmen.  Dance  made  the  signal  to 
tack  in  succession,  and  boldly  stood  towards 
the  enemy.  Captain  Timmins,  in  the 
'  Royal  George,'  led  ;  the  '  Ganges,'  and 
Dance's  own  ship,  '  Earl  Camden,'  closely 
followed  ;  and  then  others.  A  smart  inter- 
change of  firing  took  place.  Linois,  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  he  was  engaged 


with  ships  of  the  line,  did  not  observe  that 
neitlier  the  number  nor  weight  of  the  guns 
agreed  with  it  :  he  hauled  his  wind,  and 
fled  under  a  press  of  sail.  Dance  made  a 
general  signal  to  chase,  and  the  merchant- 
ships  did  chase  the  ships  of  war  :  but  mindful 
of  the  commercial  interests  at  stake,  he  pres- 
ently recalled  them  and  pursued  his  course. 
That  Linois  might  and  should  have  de- 
stroyed or  captured  the  whole  fleet,  proba- 
bly no  sailor  has  ever  doubted  :  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  value  in  war  of  that  audacity  which  has 
been  described  as  everything.  There  arc 
on  record  many  instances  of  East  Indiamen 
beating  off  or  capturing  French  frigates  ; 
but  the  defeat  of  a  squadron  lieaded  by  a 
line-of-battle  ship  bearing  an  admiral's  flag, 
is  without  a  parallel.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  Dance  was  knighted  on  his  return  to 
t^ngland  ;  and  that  the  Bombay  Insurance 
Society,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Company  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  solid  acknowledg- 
ments, not  only  to  the  commodore,  but  to 
the  several  captains,  officers,  and  seamen. 

In  their  necessarily  small  way, the  Bombav 
Marine  participated  in  the  capture  of  Mauri- 
tius in  1810,  and,  in  1811,  in  the  capture  of 
Java  and  the  dependent  islands,  which  Mr. 
Low,  with  a  rather  far-fetched  memory, 
speaks  of  as  the  revenge  for  Amboyna  ;  but 
their  services  on  these  occasions  scarcely 
require  any  special  notice.  The  capture  of 
the  brig  '  Nautilus,'  on  June  30,  1815,  by 
the  United  States  sloop  '  Peacock,'  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  peace  had  been  signed, 
has  been  often  and  never  too  severely  com- 
mented on.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  it  Avas 
stigmatised  in  this  Review  as  '  utterly  dis- 
graceful to  Captain  AVarrington  and  his  offi- 
cers,' *  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
modify  that  opinion.  Captain  Boyce,  or, 
in  the  words  of  James,  '  what  Captain 
Warrington  had  left  of  him,'  having  surviv- 
ed his  severe  wounds,  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  died  only  a  few  months  ago. 
But  quite  independent  of  Captain  Warring- 
ton's conduct,  so  far  as  related  to  active 
war  with  civilised  powers,  the  Marine  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  the  Royal  Navy  ; 
and  though  its  cruisers  did,  to  some  extent, 
hold  the  enemy's  privateers  in  check,  there 
were  but  few  of  them  of  adequate  force  ; 
their  real  work  then  and  for  many  years 
lay,  as  has  been  described,  on  the  northern 
coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  I'ersia,  where  the 
maritime  tribes  were  always  threatening 
and  generally  dangerous. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Low 
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through  his  needlessly  detailed  account  of 
the  share  which  the  Bonihay  Marine,  or  the 
Indian  Navy  as  it  officially  became  in  1830, 
took  in  the  Burmese,  or  China,  or  Persian 
wars.  That  this  share  was  important  and 
honourable,  even  if  not  very  satisfactorily 
lionourcd,  we  would  most  fully  concede  ; 
but  the  operations,  however  they  were  car- 
ried out,  were  so  distinctly  imperial,  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  Company's  ships 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent than  as  proving  any  necessity  for  a 
separate  establishment.  Xevertheless  w-e 
doubt  whether  the  suppression  in  1863  of 
the  Indian  Xavy,  thus  specially  distinguish- 
ed only  thirty  years  before,  Avas  a  measure 
of  sound  policy.  It  had  shown  itself  use- 
ful on  emergency  as  an  ally  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  more  especially  on  the  rivers  of 
Burmah,  Avhen  pestilence  and  malaria  were 
sweeping  off  the  English  seamen  by  hun- 
dreds. It  had  shown  itself  most  useful  in 
the  police  duty  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for 
which  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  coasts, 
the  people,  and  the  languages,  peculiarly 
iitted  its  officers.  The  ships,  too,  were 
small  ;  though  frail  as  ships  of  war,  they 
were  specially  adapted  for  those  seas,  and 
being  manned  principally  by  Lascars  were 
kept  up  at  a  cost  small  absolutely,  smaller 
still  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  life  to 
our  unacclimatised  English  crews  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  Persian  summer. 
But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  Avas  decided 
that  the  police  of  those  Eastern  seas  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  regular  service  ;  that 
the  old  Indian  Navy  with  all  its  old  Indian 
traditions — traditions  of  Best  and  Down- 
ton,  of  James,  of  AVatson,  of  Hayes, 
and  of  many  others — should  be  done 
away  with.  This  was  properly  Avithin  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  hurried  and  arbitrary  Avay 
in  Avhich  the  service  Avas  abolished,  in  Avhich 
claims  Avere  ignored,  in  Avliich  the  very 
memory  of  the  past  Avas  sought  to  be  blot- 
ted out  by  the  Avholesale  destruction  of  piles 
of  journals  and  logs,  pulped  in  a  Vandal's 
trough  as  so  much  Avaste  papei* — in  this  Ave 
cannot  but  think  that  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment Avas  ill-judged,  that  those  Avho  ad- 
vised it  Avere  Avanting  in  discretion. 

In  any  case,  the  government,  having  sup- 
pressed the  Indian  Navy,  Avas  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  public  service  did  not  suffer  ; 
^and  this  it  did  not  do.  The  ships  sent 
out  to  do  the  police  duty  did  it  Avell  and 
thoroughly,  although  at  a  much  greater  cost 
of  money  and  of  life  ;  but  the  hydrogra- 
phic  Avork,  Avhleh  under  the  old  rule  had 
been  excellent,  Avas  altogether  neglected. 
The  conduct  of  surveys  in  the  Indian  seas 


had  been  a  recognised  and  important  branch 
of  the  service.  Many  of  the  Company's 
officers  had  been  men  of  Avorld-Avide  repute 
as  scientific  geographers  or  hydrographers. 
In  1795,  Avhen  the  Hydrographic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  Avas  established  by 
Order  in  Council,  it  Avas  to  India  that  the 
Government  looked  for  its  first  hydrogra- 
pher,  x\lexander  Dalrymple.  Dalrymple's 
successor,  as  the  Company's  surveyor,  Avas 
Horsburgh,  Avell  known  as  the  author  of 
the  '  East  ludian  Directory  ;'  and  amongst 
a  croAvd  of  others,  all  eminent,  may  be  es- 
pecially named  old  Michael  Topping, 
M'Cluer,  Blair,  Wood,  Fergusson,  and  Felix 
Jones.  Perhaps  no  service,  in  the  same 
short  time,  has  ever  had  so  msyiy  distin- 
guished surveyors.  By  implication,  at 
least,  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Avas  bound  to  continue  and  extend 
their  Avork.  But  for  many  years  past  the 
Hydrographic  Office  has  kept  its  original 
work  at  an  ebb  far  beloAV  the  requirements 
of  our  commerce  ;  '^  and  the  Indian  seas 
Avere  not  a  favoured  exception.  From  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  the  trans- 
fer from  the  India  Office  to  the  Admiralty 
of  all  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
charts,  in  1861,  up  to  the  year  1871,  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  little  or  nothing  Avas  done, 
Avith  the  exception  of  certain  desultory  oper- 
ations undertaken  by  the  different  local  gov- 
ernments as  the  need  arose,  Avithout  any 
combined  plan  and  Avith  inadequate  means, 
the  Avork  being  in  most  cases  left  in  the 
hands  of  persons  Avho  Avere  quite  unac- 
quainted Avith  nautical  surveying  except  in 
its  rudest  form.  In  many  localities  extraor- 
dinary changes  had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  since  the  surveys  had 
been  made.  Lights,  buoys,  beacons  had 
been  erected.  Ports,  formerly  of  no  im- 
portance, and  Avhich  had  consequently  been 
examined  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  Avere 
noAv  open  to  commerce,  and  yet  the  charts 
remained  as  they  Avere  draAvn  fifty  years 
ago,  and  Avere  practically  useless. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion Avas  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,  Captain  Taylor, 
and  others  ;  in  consequence  of  Avhich  rep- 
resentation. Captain  Taylor  Avas  sent  out 
to  India  to  consult  Avitli  the  government  in 
Calcutta,  and  eventually  after  various  delays 
and  difficulties,  originating,  Ave  are  led  to 
believe,  Avith  the  hydrographcr  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  present  Marine  Survey  Depart- 

*  The  UnsurA-eyed  World.  1874.  By  Staff 
Commander  T.  A.  Hull,  li.K,  Superintendent 
of  Charts,  Admiralty  ;  in  the  '  .Journal  of  the 
Iloyal  United  Service  Institution,'  vol.  xix. 
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ment  was  established  at  Calcutta  in  1874, 
— the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  old  Indian 
Navy,  and  destined,  wc  would  hope,  to  ri- 
val her  parent,  not  indeed  in  the  arts  of 
war,  but  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Captain  Taylor,  both  as  a  surveyor 
and  the  editor  of  the  '  East  Indian  Direc- 
tory,' is  almost  a  o-narantce  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  which  has  been  and  will  be 
turned  out  ;  and  under  his  superintendence 
we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  sequence  of 
Indian  hydrographers  will  be  continued, 
that  the  merit  of  Indian  hydrography  will 
not  pale. 


^Vkt.  III. — The  Personal  Government  of 
Charles  I.  -I  Hisiori/  of  En'jlund  from 
the  Assassinqfion  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  the  Declaration  of  the  Judges  on 
Ship  Mane//.  1628-16:^7.  liy  Samuel 
Uawsox  (taudin'ek.  In  two  volumes. 
London  :  1877. 

The  times  immediately  preceding  a  period 
of  revolution  cannot  fail  to  afford  material 
of  great  interest  for  the  historian  to  work 
upon,  and  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  '  History  of  the  Per- 
sonal Government  of  Charles  I. '  for  the  first 
time  is  to  be  read  a  full  and  consecutive 
narration  of  the  events  of  the  nine  years  ex- 
tending from  1628  to  1637.  The  volumes 
before  us,  like  their  predecessors,  represent 
the  result  of  much  study  and  research,  on 
which  a  large  amount  of  tliought  has  been 
brought  to  bear  ;  and  form  a  complete  po- 
litical history  of  the  time,  in  which  events 
are  treated  in  due  proportion,  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  Charles's  transactions  with  for- 
eign princes,  the  rise  and  development  of 
new  principles  in  politics  dispassionately 
traced.  The  book  opens  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  session  of  1629,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  for 
fairly  apportioning  the  responsibility  that 
rests  with  Charles  and  the  Commons  for  the 
breach  between  the  two  that  then  took 
place.  The  chief  causes  of  division  were, 
the  past  levy  of  customs  duties  ungranted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  publication  of  a  roval 
declaration,  forbidding  controversv  on  dis- 
puted points  of  doctrine,  and  shutting  Par- 
liament out  from  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  Charles,  on  his  side,  was  eager 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  customs  duties,  but 
was  not  pre})ared  to  abandon  the  policy  laid 
down  in  his  declaration.  The  Commons  on 
theirs  called  for  the  suppression  of  libertv  to 
maintain  doctrines  or  practise  ceremonies 
not  in  accordance  with  the  received  Calvinis-  I 


tic  theology  of  the  day,  and  refused  to  pass 
a  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  until  the  King 
should  give  way  to  their  demand.  The 
course  taken  by  the  House  in  disputing  the 
King's  claims  is  severely  censured  by  ^Ir. 
Gardiner,  In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
customs  duties,  not  content  with  seeking 
security  for  the  future,  they  demanded  sat- 
isfaction for  the  past.  Thus  they  irritated 
the  judges  by  questioning  the  law  laid  down 
by  them  ;  abandoned  the  strong  position 
oifered  them  by  a  close  adherence  to  the 
princi[)le  that  the  taxing  of  the  subject  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament  was  unconstitu- 
tional, in  order  to  vote  that  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  privilege  in  the  seizure  of  the 
goods  of  a  member  for  refusal  to  pay  du- 
ties ;  and,  finally,  deeply  offended  the  king 
by  proposing  to  call  to  account  tlie  Custou) 
House  officers  engaged  in  the  transaction, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
acted  under  the  authority  of  royal  war- 
rants. In  like  manner,  when  thev  dealt 
with  the  religious  (|uestion,  instead  of  defi- 
nitely taking  their  stand  on  the  broad 
ground  that  the  nation  had  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  its  own  religion, 
the  Commons  sought  out  charges  against 
the  foremost  men  of  the  High  Church 
party,  and  rashly  undertook  to  define  the 
doctrines  lield  by  the  Church  of  England. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  aggressive 
course  pursued  by  the  House  gave  needless 
offence  to  Charles,  besides  appearing  unjus- 
tifiable to  the  nation,  which  was  not  as  yet 
prepared  to  support  Parliament  in  seizing 
the  reins  of  government  from  the  king's 
hand.  Still  it  does  not  therefore  follow  tliat 
the  responsibility  for  the  breach  rests  solely 
or  even  mainly  with  the  Commons.  In 
forming  a  judgment  on  that  point  the  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is  not  only  whether  the 
Commons  acted  moderately,  liberallv,  and 
advisedly  in  their  mode  of  disputing  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  settlement,  but  also 
whether  that  settlement  formed  a  possible 
meeting  ground.  If,  as  was  the  case,  it 
did  not,  all  possibility  of  union  was  from 
the  outset  precluded.  The  strongest  justifi- 
cation of  the  Commons'  refusal  to  accept  it 
may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 
book  describing  the  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment pursued  by  Laud.  Charles's  justifi- 
cation of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  Commons 
were  making  use  of  the  formal  right  of 
granting  the  customs  duties  to  grasp  at  su- 
preme power.  The  answer  was  that  the 
king,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
was  treating  the  religion  of  the  nation  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  nation  had  no  con- 
cern. 
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To  ask  the  question  which  of  the  two  re- 
ligious parties,  High  Churchmen  or  Puri- 
tans, was  the  more  tolerant,  is  to  seek  a  line 
of  distinction  that  did  not  exist.  The  idea 
that  religious  liberty  Avas  a  good  thing  was 
nowhere  admitted.  On  the  Continent,  in- 
deed, in  France  and  in  Holland,  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  internal  nnity  in  order 
that  foreign  enemies  might  be  effectually 
resisted,  Avas  forcing  on  statesmen  the  adop- 
tion of  principles  of  toleration.  In  Eng- 
land no  such  political  necessity  was  appar- 
ent, while  mutual  fear  of  repression  acted 
as  a  spur  on  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age. 
Charles  was  wholly  incompetent  to  play  the 
part  of  mediator.  Puritanism  was  offensive 
to  him  if  only  because  of  the  mental  agita- 
tion and  the  self-reliant  and  independent 
habits  of  mind  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  while 
no  recognition  of  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion or  fear  of  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gressing them  was  likely  to  keep  him  in  a 
fairly  equitable  course.  As  the  event 
proved,  it  was  not  merely  fanatical  prejudice, 
but  true  political  sagacity,  that  led  Eliot  to 
attack  the  policy  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion, as  preluding  alterations  in  the  religion 
of  the  country  opposed  to  its  hitherto  es- 
sentially Protestant  character.  Laud  ac- 
quired the  large  influence  Avhich  he  exer- 
cised over  Charles  because  he  had  the  brain 
to  conceive,  and  the  practical  qualities  re- 
quisite to  carry  out,  a  scheme  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Puritan  fervour.  In  his  mind 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics  were  as 
closely  interwoven  as  web  and  warp,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  point  of  view  alike  as 
churchman  and  politician.  His  zeal  as  a 
churchman  dulled  his  political  insight,  while 
the  fact  that  in  his  government  of  the 
Church  he  never  lost  sight  of  political  ends 
rendered  him  less  heedful  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been  of  moral  and  spiritual 
interests.  The  highest  duty  of  the  Church 
in  relation  to  the  State  was,  in  Laud's  eyes, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  political  divisions  ; 
the  highest  duty  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
the  Church  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  National  unity  was  to  be 
attained  by  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
royal  will  ;  formalism  in  religion  to  be  used 
as  the  means  of  training  men's  minds  in 
habits  of  submission  to  external  rule  and 
order.  Free  criticism  of  ministerial  acts  in 
Parliament  ;  free  discussion  of  religious 
questions  in  the  pulpit  ;  whatever  led  to 
political  or  religious  excitement  amongst  the 
people,  appeared  to  Laud  to  have  its  orgin  in 
purely  factious  motives.  '  Never  heretic,' 
he  says,  '  rent  the  bowels  of  the  Church, 
but  he  pretended  he  raked  them  for  truth  ; 
never  unquiet  spirit  disorders  the  union  of 


the  State,  but  he  pretends  some  great 
abuses  which  his  integrity  would  remedy.' 
Though  Laud  refused  to  the  laity  a  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  yet 
he  claimed  for  his  own  order  no  right  of 
church  government  independently  of  the 
royal  authority  ;  nor  for  the  Church,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  clergy,  any  independent 
position  in  right  of  spiritual  authority  by 
the  side  of  the  State,  as  represented  by  the 
king.  '  His  counterpart  in  our  own  times,' 
Mr.  Gardiner  writes,  '  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  ecclesiastics  who  magnify  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  but  in  the  lawyers,  who, 
substituting  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
strive  in  vain  to  reply  to  all  spiritual  and 
moral  questionings  by  the  simple  recom- 
mendation to  obey  the  law. '  To  this,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  observed  that  the  position 
which  Laud  in  his  system  assigned  to  the 
king  was  rather  that  of  overseer  of  the 
clergy  than  representative  of  the  laity.  The 
thoroughly  practical  point  of  view  from 
which  Laud  regarded  ecclesiastical  questions 
helps  in  part  to  explain  the  large  place  that 
he  gave  to  the  royal  supremacy,  as  also  his 
inability  to  understand  why  he  was  so  hated 
by  the  Puritans. 

'  For  speculative  thought  Laud  cared  noth- 
ing. Not  truth  but  peace  was  the  object 
wliicli  he  pursued.  The  pursuit  of  peace  in 
preference  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  was  certain 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  external  influences 
over  the  mind.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  speak  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher  who 
taught  that  virtue  owed  its  strength  to  the 
formation  of  habits,  as  his  great  master  in 
hwnanis.  His  love  of  outward  observances, 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  he  fondly  calls 
it,  was  partly  founded  on  a  keen  sense  of  the 
incongruity  of  dirt  and  disorder  ;  partly  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  educative  influence  of 
regularity  and  arrangement.  There  was  in 
his  mind  no  dim  sense  of  the  spiritual  depths 
of  life,  no  reaching  forward  to  ineffable  mys- 
teries veiled  from  the  eye  of  flesh.  It  was  in- 
comprehensible to  him  why  men  should  trou- 
ble themselves  about  matters  which  they 
could  not  understand..  His  acts  of  reverence 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  utter  self- 
abnegation  of  the  great  Italian,  falling  as  a 
dead  body  falls  before  the  revelation  of  those 
things  which  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard. 
If  he  is  called  ujjon  to  defend  his  practice  of 
bowing  towards  the  altar  upon  entering  a 
chin-ch,  he  founds  his  arguments  not  on  any 
high  religious  theme,  but  upon  the  custom  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  To  him  a  church 
was  not  so  much  the  temple  of  a  living  spirit 
as  the  palace  of  an  invisible  king.  He  had  a 
plain  prosaic  reason  for  everything  that  he 
did.' 

Mr.   Gardiner  has  been  careful  to  draw 
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special  attention  to  tlie  fact  that,  although 
the  party  spirit  displayed  by  the  government 
between  1629  and  103:3  awoke  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  disaffection,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  during  these  years  the  Puritans, 
as  a  body,  desired  either  to  break  from  the 
Church  or  alter  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  after 
Laud's  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  in  1633  that  uniformity  was 
rigorously  enforced  throughout  the  whole 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  changes 
■were  introduced  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  against  the  wishes  at  once  of  minis- 
ters and  congregations.  The  most  marked 
innovation,  and  that  which  gave  deepest 
offence,  was  the  removal  of  the  communion 
table  from  the  position  which  it  ordinarily 
occupied  in  the  centre,  to  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  The  compulsory  observance  by 
royal  and  episcopal  authority  of  practices 
regarded  Avith  strong  disapproval  by  the 
Protestant  of  that  time,  because  he  attached 
a  special  meaning  to  them,  Avas  naturally 
bitterly  resented  by  numy  besides  Puritans. 
The  number  of  the  archbishop's  enemies 
w'as  further  largely  increased  owing  to  his 
conception  of  the  position  that  the  Church 
ought  to  occupy  in  relation  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  the  unHagging  energy 
with  Avhich  he  set  his  hand  to  reform 
abuses,  correct  morals,  and  raise  the  position 
of  the  parochial  clergy  by  employing  them 
in  the  civil  administration,  and  giving  them 
a  special  if  not  a  privileged  position  apart  in 
the  nation,  llis  efforts  on  this  side  ren- 
dered him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the 
upper  classes,  more  especially  as  he  carried 
on  his  work,  causing  churches  to  be  repair- 
ed, recovering  land  that  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Church  from  the  hands  of  its  lay 
possessor,  calling  to  account  the  evil  liver, 
regardless  of  the  rank  or  social  position  of 
those  with  Avhom  he  came  in  collision. 

The  means  by  Avhich  Laud  sought  to  win 
the  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clergy  and 
raise  the  standard  of  uKjrality  was,  like 
much  of  his  work,  dealing  with  evil  on  the 
surface  rather  than  attacking  it  at  the  root. 
In  either  case  he  could  not  do  better  than 
secure  the  services  of  a  high  class  of  men 
in  the  ministry.  But  so  little  regard  did  he 
pay  to  the  scruples  of  conscience  of  others, 
that  it  was  ever  becoming  more  difficult  for 
a  really  able  and  conscientious  man  who  did 
not  think  with  himself  to  remain  in  the 
Church.  Neither  on  questions  of  ceremo- 
nial, nor  of  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  nor 
of  Church  government  and  discipline,  was 
any  expression  of  opinion  whatever  allowed 
unless  on  the  part  of  supporters  of  Laud's 
views.     The  proceedings  against  Ward  in 


the  High  Commission  in  1634  show  how 
tightly  the  rein  was  drawn,  and  how  closely 
an  influential  Puritan  was  watched.  Ward 
was  a  Conformist  and  a  man  of  moderate 
views,  who  had  won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ipswich  by  the  virtues 
of  his  character  and  his  ability  as  a  preacher. 
His  offence  was  that  he  was  dissatistied  with 
the  existing  system,  and  in  his  sermons 
sought  to  counteract  its  tendencies  by  teach- 
ing that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremonies  and  the  repetition  of 
set  forms  of  prayer.  Charges  were  brought 
against  him  founded  on  passages  of  his  ser- 
mons preached  during  a  course  of  four 
years,  related  from  memory  without  the 
context.  Ward  flatly  denied  some  and  ex- 
plained away  others.  Yet  on  this  very  im- 
perfect and  probably  malignant  evidence  he 
was  suspended  from  the  ministrv,  and,  on 
his  refusal  to  sign  a  submission  drawn  up  bv 
the  court,  committed  to  prison. 

'  The  proceedings  against  Ward  are  of  spe- 
cial interest,  as  indicating  the  limit  to  which 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  prepared 
to  go.  No  one  who  has  studied  its  records 
will  speak  of  it  as  a  barbarous  or  even  a  cruel 
tribunal.  Its  chief  characteristic  was  its 
fixity  of  aim,  and  the  resoluteness  with  which 
disobedience  to  its  orders  was  overcome, 
though  not  wutliout  considerable  moderation 
in  the  treatment  of  individual  offenders  who 
showed  an  inclination  to  give  way  before  tlie 
pressure  put  upon  them.  It  now  appeared 
that  the  court  of  wiiich  Laud  was  the  soul 
would  not  be  content  with  obedience.  At 
least  in  i)ublic  tliere  must  be  no  criticism  of 
the  system  which  it  imposed  u])on  the  clergy. 
Such  a  result  was  but  the  logical  conseqixence 
of  Laud's  conception  of  a  Church.  If  the  liv- 
ing spiritual  forces  moving  in  the  liearts  of  men 
were  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  a  cler'^j'- 
man  could  no  more  be  permitted  to  call  in 
question  the  rules  under  wliich  he  lived  than 
a  colonel  can  be  permitted  to  call  in  rjuestion 
the  regulations  of  the  army  in  the  face  of  liis 
regiment.  It  w\is  because  this  conception 
was  in  itself  a  false  one,  not  because  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  harsh  and 
tyrannical,  that  Laud  went  astray.  His  sys- 
tem left  no  place  for  the  infinite  varieties  of 
the  liuman  mind,  and  looked  with  horror 
upon  the  irregular  action  of  individual  life. 
The  pulsations  of  the  religious  lieart  of  Eng- 
land were  too  vigorous  to  l)e  thus  controlled. 
They  called  for  a  form  of  discijiline  more  flex- 
ible, and  less  restricted  to  tlie  expression  of  a 
single  mood.  Orderly  freedom  of  sjieech  and 
tliought  was  the  only  reinody  for  tlie  disease 
from  wliich  the  English  Chureli  was  suffering-, 
and  unfortunately  Laud  was  never  able  to 
comprehend  that  freedom  was  more  than  an- 
other name  for  disorder. ' 

The  measures  taken  by  tlie  High  Com- 
mission to  obtain  obedience  were  assuredly 
not   harsher    than     rcipiisite    for    its    end'. 
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Cruel  the  court  was  not,  except  in  so  far  as  [ 
there  was  cruelty  in  leaving  in  prison  for  an 
indefinite  time  men  whose  consciences  were 
too  stubborn,  or  whose  purses  too  scantily 
filled,  to  allow  them  to  comply  with  its  or- 
ders. Nor  yet,  so  long  as  it  could  obtain 
submission,  was  the  court  inexorable  ;  it 
would  always  sooner  that  the  drunkard 
should  mend  his  ways,  and,  unless  in  the 
case  of  special  zeal  and  ability,  the  Puritan 
recant  his  errors,  than  suspend  either  the 
one  or  the  other  from  his  functions.  Mr. 
Gardiner  points  out  that  the  whole  number 
of  ministers  suspended  and  deprived  by  the 
High  Commission  between  February  1634 
and  May  1636  did  not  exceed  fourteen. 
But  if  the  court  is  not  to  be  characterised  as 
a  barbarous  or  even  a  cruel  tribunal,  its  sen- 
tences were  none  the  less  exceedingh^  harsh, 
exceedingly  biassed,  and  not  seldom  tyran- 
nical. At  least  we  know  not  how  else  to 
qualify  the  practice  of  requiring  ministers 
deprived  or  suspended  to  acknowledge,  un- 
der pain  of  imprisonment,  the  truth  of  the 
charges  on  which  they  were  condemned,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  themselves  had 
equivocated  or  lied.  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
brought  into  prominence  all  that  tells  in  fa- 
vour of  the  High  Commission  ;  the  relief 
tliat  it  gave  to  injured  wives  ;  its  refusal  to 
recognise  distinction  of  class  ;  the  disorders 
that  it  repressed.  To  perfect  the  picture  lie 
should  also  have  drawn  attention  to  its  vex- 
atious and  inquisitorial  procedure,  the  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  that  it  was  willing  to 
receive,  the  readiness  with  which  it  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  private 
malice,  and  the  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  had  a  more  or  less  direct  interest 
in  finding  the  accused  guilty.  It  is  hard  to 
read  its  records  and  not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  action  was  mischievous  and  de- 
moralising, and  productive  of  much  more 
harm  than  good.  The  fact,  moreover, 
might  be  stated  that  the  number  of  minis- 
ters deprived  and  suspended  by  the  High 
Commission  does  not  represent  the  number 
of  those  who  were  made  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  Archbishop's  hand.  Thus  when,  to 
insure  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  his  in- 
junctions Avere  strictly  obeyed,  Laud  forged 
a  new  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  cen- 
tral authority,  and  revived  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  in  pre-lieformation  times  of 
holding  the  metropolitical  visitations,  in 
seven  dioceses  alone  south  of  the  Trent*  his 

*  Archbishop  Neile,  a  man  whom  Laud  could 
trust  to  do  his  work  thoroughly,  ruled  the  north- 
ern province.  Puritanism  was  less  formidable 
there  than  in  the  south.  There  was  great  diffl- 
cult}^  however,  in  getting  the  cliurchwardens 
to  present  persons  wiio  came  to  church  to  hear 


vicar- general.  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  suspend- 
ed seventeen  clergymen,  nine  of  whom 
were  Puritans,  guilty  of  not  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  administering  the  sacrament 
to  persons  standing,  and  other  like  offences. 
Eight  others,  schoolmasters,  parish  minis- 
ters, and  lecturers,  he  threatened  with  sus- 
pension or  prosecution  in  the  High  Com- 
mission ;  of  these  six  were  Puritans.  Of 
five  others,  inhibited  from  preaching,  three 
were  Puritans,  against  whom  nothing  was 
proved,  but  they  w^ere  '  vehemently  sus- 
pected to  be  nonconformists. ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Laud's  system  of 
church  government  was  well  fitted  for  ob- 
taining his  immediate  objects,  the  enforce- 
ment of  uniformity  and  canon  law,  the  re- 
form of  abuses,  the  punishment  of  sensual 
sins.  But  it  was  not  one  that  would  have 
approved  itself  to  a  man  with  any  clear  in- 
sight into  the  conditions  on  which  spiritual 
power  is  attained.  Laud  centralised  au- 
thority in  his  own  hand  ;  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sharp  practitioner,  made  use  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  to  serve  his  ends  ;  treated  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy  alike  as  the  tools  of 
his  will  ;  discouraged  private  initiative  in 
official  and  unofficial  persons  ;  suffered  not 
the  faintest  breath  of  criticism  to  blow  upon 
his  work  ;  took  no  count  of  the  wounds 
that  he  inflicted  upon  men's  consciences  or 
self-esteem,  but,  were  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion small  or  great,  had  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  all  whose  sense  of  right  or  wdiose 
religious  convictions  led  them  to  dispute  his 
commands  :  '  Suffer  or  obey. '  By  means 
of  such  a  system  the  voice  of  controversy 
might  be  unheard,  uniformity  of  services 
observed,  ecclesiastical  laws  and  regulations 
vigorously  carried  out,  churches  repaired, 
the  blasphemer  fined,  the  adulterer  forced 
to  confess  his  sin  ;  but  it  was  all  but  a  whit- 
ing of  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  High  Church  vicar,  who 
played  the  part  of  secret  informant  against 
his  parishioners,  hope  to  win  his  way  to 
their  hearts  ?  The  High  Church  movement, 
beneath  a  forcing  system,  received  a  sud- 
den and  unnatural  expansion,  but  purchased 
at  the  direct  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. It  is  to  hold  a  false  view  of  Laud, 
therefore,  to  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
spiritual  movement  or  of  a  revival  of  any 
scheme  of  faith.  He  was  great  neither  as  a 
moral  reformer  nor  as  a  divine.  His  admi- 
rable practical  ability  and  his  perfectly  hon- 
est intention  were  his  strongest  points.  He 
was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  of  unfail- 
ing energy,  full  of  schemes  for  the  advance- 

the  sermon,  but  kept  away  during  the  reading 
of  the  service — a  proof  how  unpopular  the 
Prayer  Book  was  becoming. 
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inent  of  learning;,  an  administrator  wlio  view- 
ed rich  and  poor  with  indifferent  eye,  and  to 
whom  corruption  was  equally  obnoxious  in 
liigh  places  and  in  low.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
set  too  hitjh  an  estimate  on  the  best  side  of 
Laud's  character,  and  the  reader  of  Mr. 
(rardiner's  book  is  in  our  opinion  led  into 
the  error.  Laud's  sense  of  honour  was  far 
from  keen,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
under  his  guidance  in  the  High  Commis- 
sion, if  not  corrupt  in  any  gross  form,  yet 
of  a  partial  character  that  could  not  fail  to 
bring  justice  into  as  much  disrepute  as  if 
the  judges  had  been  open  to  receive  bribes. 
^Yhat,  for  instance,  are  avc  to  think  of  the 
integrity  of  the  judge,  who  regarded  the 
rich  man,  against  whom  a  handle  could  be 
found  to  bring  into  the  High  Commission, 
as  fair  game  to  fleece,  because  he  had  not 
put  down  his  name  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  tlie  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  ?  In  a  liistory  of  Laud's  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  the  fact  should  not  be 
left  out  of  sight  that  men  could  believe, 
with  a  large  amount  of  truth,  that  tlie  High 
Commission  Avas  a  court  that  better  served 
to  win  money  tlian  administer  impartial  jus- 
tice. Even  "Laud's  sense  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  Avhich,  we  should 
incline  to  say,  sprang  merely  from  the  de- 
sire to  impose  a  level  uniformity  of  submis- 
sion before  the  Church  and  the  king,  be- 
came dull  whenever  advantage  was  to  be 
won  for  forwarding  a  favourite  sclieme. 
Though  none  might  escape  the  disgrace  of 
a  public  performance  of  penance  in  his  par- 
ish church  by  setting  money  in  Laud's 
palm,  the  opportunity  was  open  to  him 
who  could  contribute  several  hundred 
pounds  to  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral.* 

Correr,  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, aptly  described  the  path  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  treading,  when  he  wrote  of  the 
king  :  '  With  the  key  of  the  law  he  seeks 
to  open  the  entrance  to  absolute  power.' 
The  responsibility  for  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  rests  far  more  with  the 
king  than  with  any  other  man  who  took 
part  in  it.  Charles  was  not,  as  heretofore, 
the  nominal  but  the  real  ruler  of  the  land. 


*  For  instance,  on  the  petition  of  the  defend- 
ant, a  young  man  about  to  be  married,  that  he 
'  shoukl  be  much  disjrraccd  and  overthrown  in 
marriage  and  estate  if  compelled  to  do  public 
penance,  the  Court  commuted  the  penance  to  a 
line,  and  declared  that  his  estates  were  able  to 
liear  a  tine  of  1,500?.,  but  left  the  business  to  the 
further  pleasure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. (Cal.  Dom.  Ser.  IG^o,  p.  2:34.)  In  an- 
otlier  case  the  penance  was  commuted  into  a 
fine  of  800?.,  to  be  emploved  on  the  repair  of  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's.     (Cal.  163o-C,  p.  501.) 
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lie  exercised  a  general  supervision  over 
every  branch  of  the  administration  ;  often 
himself  decided  minute  questions  of  detail  ; 
and,  except  as  a  formality,  rarely  asked  the 
advice  of  the  united  council  on  broad  ques- 
tions of  policy.  Xor  did  any  one  of  his 
ministers  gain  a  dominant  position  at  the 
council  board.  The  ajuount  of  influence 
exercised  over  him  by  AVentworth  and  even 
by  Laud  during  these  years  is  ordinarily  ex- 
aggerated. Charles  had  little  appreciation  of 
strength  in  others,  nor  did  the  finest  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  in  themselves  offer 
attraction  to  him.  In  the  government  of 
the  Church,  indeed,  the  brain  and  hand  of 
Laud  })revail  throughout  ;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  the  brain  and  hand  of 
Wentworth  ;  but  outside  their  respective 
spheres,  the  influence  of  these  two  ministers 
was  rivalled  or  exceeded  by  men  in  all  re- 
spects their  inferiors.  Foremost  amongst 
these  was  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  the 
sole  aim  of  Avhose  action  Avas  to  let  England 
grow  rich,  in  order  that  material  prosperity 
might  induce  obedience  to  the  royal  Avill. 
His  policy  Avas  purely  conserAative.  He 
AA'as  opposed  to  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion, to  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  and,  unless  very  hardly  pressed,  to 
resorting  to  ncAv  jiieasures  for  raising 
money.  In  opposition  to  Weston,  Went- 
Avorth  and  Laud  Avere  at  one  in  the  desire 
to  carry  through  measures  of  reform  and 
find  resources  for  paying  the  debts  of  the 
crown  and  making  the  revenue  meet  the  ex*- 
penditure.  Weston's  policy  Avas  not  of  a 
high  type,  but  there  Avas  much  in  it  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Had  it 
been  consistently  pursued,  there  might 
have  been  formed  a  nation  Avithin  the  na- 
tion, composed  of  moneyed,  commercial, 
and  official  classes,  Avith  interests  dependent 
on  the  existing  state  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pursuance  of  the  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Laud  and  Wentwortli  had  the 
adA'antage  of  releasing  the  government  from 
the  pressure  of  financial  difficulties,  besides 
giving  it  a  moral  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
nation.  Charles  made  neither  policy  his 
own.  His  sense  of  justice  Avas  too  strong, 
his  idea  of  duty  too  high,  to  alloAv  him  to 
seek  support  to  his  government  by  leaving 
ill  alone  ;  but  he  had  far  too  little  moral  or 
intellectual  vigour  to  carry  out  reforms  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  inclinations  or  the 
interests  of  friends  and  servants.  The  out- 
come of  the  struggle  betAveen  the  rival  influ- 
ences at  the  council  board  Avas,  that  the  gov- 
ernment tacked  from  one  course  to  the  other, 
Avith  the  disastrous  result  to  itself  of  reapincj 
solely  the  disadvantages  that  belonged  to 
either.     It  harassed  all  classes  and  all  in- 
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terests,  official  and  unofficial,  without  mak- 
ing effective  reforms  in  the  administration, 
or  freeing  itself  from  financial  embarrass- 
ment. Its  poverty  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  story  that  went  the  round  of  the  court, 
that  the  queen  directed  the  shutters  of  her 
chamber  to  be  closed,  in  order  that  a  French 
lady  coming  to  visit  her  might  not  observe 
the  ragged  coverlet  on  her  bed.  Its  corrup- 
tion by  the  words  with  which  Charles, 
when  he  had  to  appoint  a  new  treasurer,  de- 
livered the  white  staff  of  office  into  the 
hands  of  Juxon  :  '  Among  the  clergy,  my 
lord  of  London,  I  hold  you  the  fittest,  be- 
cause you  have  no  children. ' 

It  was  more  especially  between  the  years 
1634  and  1637  that  the  council  had  resort 
to  various  new  measures  for  raising  money, 
which,  while  they  created  much  discontent, 
only  brought  a  few  thousand  pounds  into 
the  exchequer.  These  measures  have  been 
recounted  again  and  again,  nor  does  Mr. 
Gardiner's  judgment  of  them  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  that  of  other  histo- 
rians. We  therefore  propose,  in  the  remain- 
ing pages  of  this  article,  to  let  our  readers 
into  the  secrets  of  Charles's  diplomacy. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  researches  at 
Paris,  Brussels,  Venice,  and  Simancas,  we 
are  enabled  from  a  new  side  to  gauge  the 
antipathy  of  feeling  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  and  to  trace  the  true  origin  of 
the  ship-money  fleet,  a  point  on  which 
hitherto  considerable  obscurity  has  pre- 
vailed. 

Charles  reigned  at  a  time  when  questions 
were  being  fought  out  in  Germany,  of  which 
the  settlement  involved  the  interests  of  every 
country  in  Europe.  On  one  side  was  at 
^stake  the  existence  of  Protestantism  in 
North  Germany,  on  the  other  the  unity  of 
Germany  itself.  Was  the  Protestant  to 
jiiaintain  itself  on  an  equality  with  the  Ro- 
■iiian  Catholic  faith,  or  was  Protestantism, 
•and  of  necessity  with  Protestantism  the 
principles  of  toleration,  to  be  brought  low  ? 
Was  German  unity  to  be  bought  at  the  price 
•of  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  resting 
for  support  on  the  soldier  and  .lesuit,  or 
v/as  Germany  to  be  reduced  by  division  to 
political  impotence  ?  Such  were  the  issues 
involved  in  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  crisis  of  European  history,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  foreign  policy  of  England  was 
without  any  policy  at  all.  In  desiring  to 
influence  the  course  of  the  Avar,  Charles  was 
actuated  by  a  purely  personal  motive,  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinates  and  the  electoral 
vote  for  his  brother-in-law.  So  long  as  he 
gained  this  end,  he  was  ready  to  give  sup- 
port to  any  side  or  any  cause.  Neither 
German  interests  nor  the  interests  of  Prot- 


estants nor  yet  of  Catholics,  the  interests 
of  no  country  and  of  no  population,  en- 
gaged his  thought  or  care.  Unscrupulous- 
ness  as  to  means  may  often  aid  a  statesman 
in  gaining  his  end,  provided  that  it  does  not 
render  him  incapable  of  seeing  what  means 
carry  with  them  a  possibility  of  success. 
Richelieu,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out,  was 
a  most  selfish  and  unscrupulous  politician, 
but  one  with  a  great  capacity  for  making 
out  the  winning  side  and  joining  himself  to 
it.  Charles  had  no  such  talent.  His  tho- 
roughly unsympathetic  nature  left  him  as 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  moral  forces  at 
work  amongst  foreign  nations  as  of  the  po- 
tential energies  of  Puritanism  at  home. 
This  of  itself  was  likely  enough  to  cause 
him  to  build  on  the  sand,  there  being  noth- 
ing in  diplomacy  more  fruitful  of  error  than 
disregard  of  national  feeling.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  cause  of  Aveakness,  Charles 
was  so  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of  his  ovin 
self-esteem,  that  he  Avas  blind  to  facts 
Avhich  Avere  fully  recognised  by  men  whose 
intellects  Avere  in  no  Avay  superior  to  his 
own.  His  ministers  and  courtiers  saw 
clearly  that  if  he  Avanted  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  on  the  Continent,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  ;  and  that 
Avar,  in  its  turn,  implied  the  calling  of  a  par- 
liament and  the  renunciation  of  his  eccle- 
siastical policy.  Charles  perceived  that  if 
he  Avent  to  Avar,  he  should  have  to  meet  a 
parliament  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  he  Avas  detern)ined 
not  to  meet  a  parliament,  his  interference 
Avas  not  likely  to  produce  great  results,  nor 
yet  that  if  other  powers.  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, were  to  undertake  to  restore  the  Pala- 
tinates to  his  brother-in-law,  he  must  make 
it  their  interest  to  do  so.  His  diplomacy 
consisted  in  trying  to  bind  some  foreign 
poAver  down  to  do  his  work  for  him  in  re- 
turn for  offers  that  Avere  either  inadequate 
or  made  Avithout  any  serious  intention  of 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  backed  by 
threats  that,  in  case  of  their  rejection,  ho 
Avould  join  the  other  side.  As  Mr.  Gar- 
diner most  justly  observes  in  his  preface,  it 
is  impossible  to  read  of  the  intrigues  Avhich 
Charles  carried  on  alternately  with  France 
and  Spain,  Avithout  being  reminded  of  the 
very  similar  intrigues  Avhich  he  afterwards 
carried  on  Avith  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents, Avith  parliament  and  army. 

The  man  Avho  possessed  most  influence 
over  the  direction  of  Charles's  negotiations 
Avith  foreign  princes  Avas  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
W^eston  Avas  a  Catholic,  though  one  Avho 
for  sake  of  pelf  and  office  reserved  for  his 
death-bed  an  open  profession  of  his  faith. 
Unlike  Charles,   he  had  a  foreign  policy. 
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He  was  an  advocate,  in  its  baldest  form, 
of  the  doctrine  tliat  England  ouirlit  to  ab- 
stain completely  from  interference  in  foreis^n 
politics  unless  some  material  interest  of  hers 
was  endanojered.  Though  this  policy  was 
never  adopted  by  Charles,  Weston's  coun- 
sels always  had  weight  with  him.  To  the 
obsequiousness  of  his  character  the  treas- 
urer's influence  was  largely  due.  Far  from 
thwarting  Charles's  projects,  he  gave  him 
as  much  rope  as  he  would,  confident  that, 
in  the  end,  fear  of  having  to  call  on  the  na- 
tion for  support  would  cause  him  to  main- 
tain peace.  The  fact  that  in  their  general 
views  there  was  much  in  common  between 
king  and  minister  acted  as  a  tie  between 
them.  The  treasurer's  desire  to  avoid 
meeting  a  parliament  was  one  cause  of  his 
desire  to  avoid  war.  Charles  had  as  little 
sympathy  with  Puritanism  as  ^A'eston  with 
Protestantism,  and  king  and  minister  were 
alike  afraid  of  encouraging  the  national  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  German  Protestants, 
lest  they  should  let  loose  forces  too  strong 
for  their  control.  Charles,  indeed,  was 
ready  to  compass  the  restitution  of  the  Pa- 
latinate by  any  way  that  offered,  but  of  the 
two  he  preferred  to  act  in  alliance  with  Ca- 
tholic rather  than  with  l*rotestant  powers.  ' 
After  Buckingham's  death  and  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle,  Charles 
did  not  again  renew  hostilities  either  with 
France  or  Spain.  Peace  with  France  was 
concluded  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  negotiations  were  already 
in  course  which  eventually  led  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  return  for  a  treaty  of  peace, 
Charles  hoped  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  res- 
titution of  the  Palatinates.  The  Spanish 
ministers  were  willing  enough  to  hold  out 
large  promises  of  what  they  were  ready  to 
perform  for  Frederic  and  Elizabeth  in  return 
for  the  friendship  of  England,  but  very  slow 
to  endorse  their  promises  in  definite  terms. 
They  had  indeecl  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  perform  them.  In  case  of  the 
success  of  the  Imperialists  it  was  highly  im- 
probable that  Spain  would  be  able  to  disre  • 
gard  the  wishes  of  her  allies  or  deal  with 
the  Palatinates  at  her  pleasure  ;  while  be- 
fore the  making  of  a  general  peace  it  was 
certain  that  she  would  not  lightly  give  an 
advantage  to  the  Protestant  side  by  causing 
the  evacuation  of  fortresses  garrisoned  by 
her  troops.  At  Charles's  court  the  advo- 
cates of  a  war  police',  based  on  a  Protestant 
alliance  and  parliamentary  government  at 
home,  outnumbered  the  supporters  of  Wes- 
ton. The  opposition,  however,  that  they 
formed,  was  merely  that  of  a  court  faction, 
whose  hope  was  that  war  and  a  parliament 
together  would  bring  their  party  into  office. 


The  Earl  of  Holland,  their  leader,  sought, 
by  supporting  proposals  for  a  French  alli- 
ance, to  gain  interest  with  the  Queen,  and 
make  use  of  her  influence  over  Charles  to 
unseat  Weston.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unavailing.  Henrietta  Maria  liad  no 
liking  for  the  parsimonious  treasurer  ;  but 
she  had  also  no  liking  for  politics,  and, 
unless  engaged  by  some  personal  interest, 
could  not  l)e  brought  to  take  an  active  part 
in  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  made 
any  serious  effort  to  prejudice  her  husl)and 
against  AVeston,  and  Charles  invariably 
supported  his  minister  against  the  intrigues 
of  her  partisans. 

In  order  to  have  a  support  to  fall  back 
upon  if  Spain  should  fail  him,  Charles  sent 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate 
peace  between  Sweden  and  I'oland,  with 
the  aim  of  setting  the  King  of  Sweden's 
hands  free  for  an  invasion  of  Germany. 
Roe,  who  was  a  bold  and  persistent  ex- 
ponent of  the  Protestant  policy,  had  already 
filled  with  great  success  two  embassies  in 
the  East,  in  India  and  at  Constantinople. 
A  diplomatist  of  undoubted  sagacity  and 
insight,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Con- 
tinental affairs  and  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience, he  was  the  one  really  able  man 
whom  Charles  employed  in  his  service 
abroad.  As  the  king  did  not  propose  to 
render  Gustavus  any  material  support  in  in- 
vading Germany,  Roe  did  not  deceive  him- 
self into  supposing  that  his  mission  would 
be  effective  so  far  as  this  end  was  concern- 
ed. A  treaty  of  peace  between  Poland  and 
Sweden,  he  pointed  out,  would  set  the  King 
of  Poland  free  to  join  the  emperor,  as  well 
as  Gustavus  to  invade  Germany.  '  And  I 
think  no  man  can  convince  me  with  reason 
why  the  King  of  Sweden  should  marry  our 
quarrel  for  charity  and  without  a  dower. ' 

The  lesson  that  no  power  would  marry  his 
quarrel  for  charity  and  without  a  dower  was 
one  Charles  could  not  learn.  While  he  was 
hesitating  whether  to  gain  his  end  through 
Philip  or  Gustavus,  overtures  came  from 
France  for  an  offensive  alliance  against 
Spain,  to  Avhich  was  added  the  imwelcomo 
advice  that  he  should  summon  a  parliament, 
so  as  to  have  means  to  engage  in  war.  Such 
a  proposal,  instead  of  enlightening  Charles 
on  what  terms  alone  lie  could  hope  to  recover 
the  Palatinate,  only  made  him  more  pliable 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  con- 
sented to  what  he  had  before  refused,  and, 
without  first  receiving  from  Philip  any  defi- 
nite engagement  to  surrender  the  fortresses 
held  by  his  troops  in  the  Palatinate,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Spain  to  treat  for  peace.  A 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Sir  Francis 
Cottingdon,  was  selected  for  the  post  :  '  a 
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man  of  tlie  world,'  Mr.  Gardiner  -writes, 
'  without  enthusiasm,  bcheving  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  belief  was  the  safest  to  die 
in,  and  that  Weston's  policy  ran  less  risk 
than  any  other  in  the  immediate  present. ' 

Cottingdon  went  to  Spain  in  the  autumn 
of  1629.     In  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  while  peace  negotiations  between  Eng-  j 
land  and  Spain  were  still  dragging  on,  Gus- 
tavus,  who  for  months  had  been  biding  his 
time,  landed  in  Pomerania  as  champion  of 
the  Protestant  North  against  the  emperor. 
CUiarles  did  not  wish  to  break  off  his  nego- 
tiations with    Spain,    nor  yet  to   lose    the 
chance  of  regaining  the  Palatinates  through 
Gustavus.     While,  therefore,  continuing  to 
treat  with  Spain,  he  allowed  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  to  raise  6,000  volunteers,  to  serve 
on  the     same  side    as  the    Swedes,    under 
the  supposition  that  thus  he  should  have  a 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Gustavus,  and  yet 
offer  no   offence  to   Philip   or    Ferdinand, 
^lean while  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations 
with    Spain    resulted   in    a   mere  treaty  of 
peace.     Instead  of  the  evacuation   of  the 
fortresses,  Charles   had  to   content  himself 
v/ith  a  written  promise  that  Piiilip  would  do 
liis  best  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 
Behind  the  treaty  of  peace,   however,  lay 
an    understanding  that  in   return    for  the 
good  offices  of  Philip   with  the   emperor, 
Charles   should  mediate   a   peace    between 
Spain  and  Holland,  and,  in  case  of  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Dutch  to  accept  mediation,  join 
Philip  in    making    war  on    them.     While 
Charles,   in  pursuance   of    this  agreement, 
made  offers  of    mediation  to  Holland,   he 
characteristically    enough    held    out   hopes 
that  if  he  should  fail  to  recover  the  Palatinate 
by   Philip's  aid,  he  would  take  part  wdth 
the  States  against  Spain,  if  they  would  guar- 
asitee  its  restitution.     The  Dutch,  who  set 
little  worth  on  any  help  Charles  was  likely 
to  render  them,  and  who  were  enjoying  a 
full   tide    of    success    against   the    Spanish 
arms,  persistently  refused  all  offers  of  medi- 
ation.    The  result  was,  that  in  January  1631 
a  secret  treaty  was  signed    by  Cottingdon 
and  Olivarez  at  Madrid,  by  which  Charles 
and  Philip  agreed  to  join  in  making  war  on 
the  Independent  Netherlands,  and  to  par- 
tition the  provinces  between  them.     This 
partition  treaty  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  immoral  of  its  kind  known  in  history. 
There  were  no  motives  of  religion  or  race, 
no  material  interests,  no  outside  pressure, 
the    flattering    unction    of   which    Charles 
could   lay    upon   his   soul,   to   conceal   the 
blackness   of  the   crime.     The  reversal   of 
England's  traditional    policy,   and  the   de- 
struction of  the  dearly  won  independence 
of  the  Dutch,  were   proposed  merely  as  a 


means  to  the  advancement  of  his  sister  and 
her  family.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
Charles  is  that  probably  his  intention  was 
simply  to  outreach  the  Spaniards.  He  did 
not  himself  sign  the  treaty,  or  take  any 
steps  towards  its  execution.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  should  gain 
any  advantage  through  it.  Neither  the 
Emperor  nor  Philip  had  any  belief  in  his 
power  or  will  to  aid  them,  and  let  his  am- 
bassador pretty  clearly  understand  that  there 
Avas  no  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate  to  a  Protestant  in  face  of  the  im- 
pending struggle  Avith  Gustavus. 

Repulsed  by  the  Emperor  and  by  Philip, 
Charles  late  in  the  day  sent  an  ambassador 
to  see  what  terms  could  be  got  from  Gus- 
tavus. The  step  was  greeted  with  applause 
by  the  nation.  The  entrance  into  the  war 
of  the  Swedish  king  had  revived  in  full 
force  the  old  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  German  Protestants.  The 
name  of  Gustavus  was  in  every  mouth, 
stories  concerning  him  as  eagerly  repeated, 
his  actions  followed  with  as  close  an  eye,  as 
though  he  been  a  national  hero.  The  news 
of  his  victory  over  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  sent 
a  thrill  of  delight  through  the  country, 
which,  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
gladdened  the  short  remainder  of  Eliot's 
life.  '  If  at  once, '  wrote  the  prisoner,  '  the 
whole  world  be  not  deluded,  fortuTie  and 
hope  are  met.'  At  court  AVeston's  oppo- 
nents echoed  the  cry  for  a  Protestant  policy. 
Save  Charles  himself,  there  was  none  who 
believed  that  he  could  recover  the  Palatinate 
without  seeking  the  support  of  the  nation. 
Rumours  went  about  that  a  parliament  was 
to  be  called,  and  that  men  high  in  office 
were  seeking  to  conciliate  Eliot.  Charles 
had  no  intention  of  being  dragged  into  a 
war  against  his  will,  no  thought  of  calling  a 
Parliament.  A  sharp  check  Avas  given  to 
the  reports  about  Eliot.  The  prisoner's 
friends  were  forbidden  access  to  him,  and 
he  Avas  placed  in  a  close  confinement  which 
hastened  the  end  of  his  life.  Charles  asked 
the  advice  of  his  council  on  the  best  means 
of  assisting  Gustavus,  but,  Avhen  the  coun- 
cil suggested  as  the  only  means  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament,  replied  that  the  very 
mention  of  a  parliament  Avas  derogatory  to 
his  authority.  Had  Charles  been  able  to 
raise  money  at  his  Avill,  it  Avould  have  been 
difficult  for  him  and  Gustavus  to  come  to 
terms.  Gustavus,  who,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
observes,  Avas  as  little  to  be  bargained  Avith 
as  Cromwell,  Avas  not  prepared  to  bind  him- 
self in  any  Avay  about  the  Palatinate  unless 
Charles  Avas  prepared  to  throAV  in  his  lot 
Avith  the  Protestant  side  by  breaking  Avith 
Spain.      '  I  will  let  my  brother  of  England 
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know,'  he  once  said,  '  thnt  my  intention  is 
more  generous  towards  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia tlian  that  I  slionhl  liave  any  mercenary 
dealing  with  liim.'  His  final  demands  were 
the  aid  of  the  English  ticet  to  assure  liis 
comnuinications  Avitli  Sweden,  and  a  con- 
tingent of  eight  regiments  of  foot  and  3,000 
horse  under  his  own  command.  In  return 
he  would  do  liis  best  to  restore  Frederic  to 
his  lands  and  dignities.  Charles  would  not 
give  ear  to  sucli  terms  for  a  moment,  lie 
wanted  Gustavus  to  do  the  work,  while  he 
avoided  the  annoyance  of  meeting  a  parlia- 
ment or  the  risk  of  a  Lrcach  -with  Spain. 
He  accordingly  made  liim  an  offer  f>f  10,- 
000^.  a  month,  only  binding  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  payment  of  the  first  month's 
contribution — an  offer  which  (iustavus  abso- 
lutely rejected. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  did  not 
disturb  Charles's  e(juanimity,  for  he  har- 
boured no  doubt  that  he  should  yet  effect 
his  object  by  means  of  a  Catholic  power. 
The  appearance  of  Gustavus  on  the  field  had 
been  mainly  a  source  of  perplexity  to  liim. 
It  had  involved  him  in  misunderstandings 
Avith  Philip  and  the  emperor,  and,  stifled  as 
the  voice  of  lilngland  was,  had  raised  cries 
for  war  and  a  parliament  that  were  displeas- 
ing to  his  ears.  Henceforth  he  was  less 
ready  than  before  to  listen  to  advice  from 
men  who  supported  a  Protestant  policy. 
The  very  applause  with  which  the  people, 
Avho,  in  the  words  of  li,oe,  were  '  too  hun- 
gry '  for  news,  greeted  the  onward  march  of 
the  conqueror  through  Germany,  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  offence  that  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  foreign  news.  The  fact  that  Roe 
Avas  a  supporter  of  a  purely  Protestant  policy 
w;is  an  effectual  bar  to  his  advancement. 
lie  was  the  candidate  of  Holland's  party  for 
the  post  of  secretary  left  vacant  by  Dor- 
(diester's  death.  Charles,  however,  passed 
hiin  by  and  bestowed  the  office  on  Winde- 
bank,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  a  supporter 
of  AVeston's  policy,  and,  if  a  Pi'otestant, 
yet  one  who  hoped  for  the  union  of  the 
(Jhurches  of  England  and  Home.  Talent  or 
force  of  character  he  was  without.  Hoe, 
who  aspired  to  office,  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  he  found  himself  set  aside. 
'  The  way  to  lieaven,'  he  sarcastically  re- 
marked, '  is  straight  and  narrow,  and  in  this 
only  is  the  C'ourt  like  to  it.'  To  AVeston 
and  his  followers  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Gustavus  was  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing, as  it  relieved  their  minds  from  the 
fear  of  seeing  England  involved  in  war. 
Not  less  so  was  tlie  death  of  Gustavus,  a 
few  months  later,  on  the  battle-field  at  Lut- 
zen,   which  aroused  a    mournino-    amonfjst 


their    countrymen    unparalleled    since    the 
death  of  Prince  Henry. 

'  In  tlieir  detestation  of  war  there  was  noth- 
ing noble,  no  preference  of  higlicr  objects  to 
be  gained  in  peace,  no  wise  conception  of  in- 
ternational flutics.  To  them  material  pro- 
sperity liad  become  an  idol,  and  tlie  habit  of 
regarding  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the 
sole  test  of  greatness  was  accompanied  by  a 
contemptuous  indifference  for  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  other  nations,  of  which  tlie  hot 
Protestant  partisan  of  earlier  days  had  never 
been  guilty.  Flatterers  found  their  account 
in  praising  the  skill  with  which  Charles  had 
preserved  England  from  the  scom-ge  of  Avar. 
The  loAv  and  debased  feeling  Avhich  had  been 
fostered  by  men  in  high  ])laccs  found  full  ex- 
pression in  the  lines  in  Avhich  CarcAV,  himself 
a  royal  cupbearer,  commented  on  the  death  of 
the  SAA-edish  king  : — 

'  "  Then  let  the  Germans  ff.'ar,  if  Oa!>ar  shall 
On  the  united  princes  rise  and  fall  : 
But  let  us,  that  in  myrtle  bowers  sit 
L'nder  secure  shades,  use  the  benefit 
Of  peace  and  plentj'  Avhich  the  blessed  hand 
Of  our  good  king  gives  this  obdurate  land. 

Tournej's,  masques,  theatres  better  become 
Our  lialcyon  days.     What  though  the  Ger- 
man drum 
Bellow  for  freedom  and    revenge  ?     Tiie 

noise 
Concerns  not  us,  nor  should  divert  our 
joys-" 
Perish  Europe,  if  only  England  may  fiddle  in 
safety  !  Already  the  sword  Avas  sharpening 
which  should  chastise  the  men  by  Avhom  such 
things  Avere  said. ' 

With  the  death  of  Gustavus  the  Avar  in 
Germany  entered  on  a  ncAv  phase.  France 
took  a  more  forward  part  in  European  poli- 
tics than  she  had  before  done.  '  Assured- 
ly,' Mr.  Gardiner  remarks,  in  comparing 
the  statesmanship  of  Charles  and  Richelieu, 
'  Charles  did  not  stand  alone  amongst  tlie 
rulers  of  the  Avorld  in  resorting  to  intrigue. 
Richelieu  Avas  quite  as  ready  to  veil  his  in- 
tentions in  a  cloud  of  Avords  and  to  cover 
his  self-seeking  Avith  an  appearance  of  disin- 
terestedness. But  Avhilst  Charles  had  abso- 
lutely no  perception  of  the  facts  of  the 
Avorld,  Richelieu  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  skill  Avith  Avhich  he  mastered 
events  by  adapting  his  course  to  the  current 
of  opinion  around  him,'  He  had  brought 
to  a  clo.se  his  long  struggle  Avith  the  French 
aristocracy.  He  had  established  internal 
unity  on  a  basis  of  toleration,  lie  now  di- 
rected all  his  energies  to  increase  the  terri- 
torial dominion  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  A\'ith  this  end  he 
allied  himself  Avith  the  SAVcdes  and  German 
princes  at  Avar  Avith  the  emperor,  and  offered 
his  support  to  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle 
against  Spain.  The  threatened  interference 
of   Richelieu  in   the  Netherlands,   and  the 
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probability  of  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Holland  for  a  partition 
of  the  country,  brought  English  interests 
into  question.  There  was  a  large  amount 
of  commercial  jealousy  existing  between 
England  and  the  Independent  Provinces, 
Avhile  the  rapidly  increasing  naval  and  mili- 
tary power  of  France  already  was  cause  of 
alarm  to  her  neighbours.  The  fortified 
jjort  of  Dunkirk — the  Constantinople  of 
that  day — commanded  the  Straits,  and  was 
the  point  whence  an  invasion  of  England 
inight  be  most  readily  attempted.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  the  port  Avas  a  nest 
of  pirates,  but  presented  no  formidable  dan- 
ger to  England,  as  Spain  was  a  decaying 
power,  the  population  of  the  Netherlands 
disaffected,  and  Madrid,  the  source  whence 
supplies  were  drawn,  distant.  It  was  a 
question,  however,  for  the  consideration  of 
English  statesmen  for  how  long  Spain  would 
be  able  to  maintain  herself  in  the  Provinces. 
The  people  of  the  country  would  gladly  have 
thrown  off  the  dominion  of  their  foreign 
masters  if  at  the  same  time  they  could  have 
secured  their  own  freedom,  but  were  ready 
to  give  them  support  rather  than  run  risk 
of  becoming  subject  to  France  or  to  Hol- 
land. The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Belgian  State.  Charles  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  seen  this,  nor  must  we  fail  to  no- 
tice the  one  occasion  on  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardiner,  he  spoke  words  worthy  of  an 
English  king.  He  informed  Richelieu  that 
he  was  ready  to  concur  in  any  step  for  the 
liberation  of  the  provinces,  but  that  he 
would  not  hear  of  the  increase  of  Dutch  or 
French  territory  at  their  expense.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  neither  Charles  nor  his 
advisers  were  competent  to  propose  a  settle- 
ment able  to  obtain  the  approval  of  other 
powers  by  a  recognition  of  their  prejudices 
or  interests.  The  council  arrived  at  the 
strange  resolution  to  ask  Philip  to  make 
over  to  Charles  a  large  part  of  Flanders,  to 
be  held  under  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to 
offer  the  help  of  the  English  navy  to  convey 
the  Spanish  soldiers  home.  As  well  might 
the  present  government,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia, as  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question, 
have  asked  the  Porte  to  evacuate  its  terri- 
tories in  Europe  in  favour  of  English  ad- 
ministrators and  English  troops.  Spain 
would  not  abandon  the  Netherlands  for 
the  asking.  Neither  France  nor  Holland 
would  suffer  Flanders  to  be  converted  into 
an  English  dependency.  But  no  scheme 
for  the  liberation  of  the  provinces,  how- 
ever excellent  in  itself,  could  thrive  in 
Charles's  hands,  for  the  simple  reason  that 


he  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  words  by 
acts.  Negotiations  opened  with  him  by 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Netherlands 
led  to  no  result  but  that  of  strengthening 
the  government  at  Brussels,  to  which  they 
were  betrayed  by  Charles's  agent,  Gerbier, 
a  Catholic,  and  half  a  Spaniard  by  birth. 
The  body  of  the  population  stood  true  to 
Spain,  justly  conceiving  that  in  case  of  their 
revolt,  for  any  help  that  Charles  could  ren- 
der them,  their  country  must  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  Holland  or  of  France. 

For  the  space  of  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Charles  negotiated  both  with  the 
Swedes  and  the  French  for  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  with  so  much  of  suc- 
cess that  in  return  for  an  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money  the  Swedes  made  over  the 
fortresses  that  they  held  in  the  country  to 
the  uncle  of  Charles  Lewis,  the  inheritor  of 
the  claims  of  his  father,  Avho  died  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  no 
likelihood  of  Charles  and  Richelieu  coming 
to  terms.  For  while  Charles  spoke  in 
strong  language  against  the  aggrandisement 
of  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  Richelieu  would  not  stir  a  fin- 
ger for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  un- 
less he  could  bind  Charles  down  to  assist 
him  in  his  meditated  attack  by  cutting  off 
the  supplies  that  reached  Brussels  from 
]\Iadrid  through  Dunkirk.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances Charles  again  took  up  the  thread 
of  his  negotiations  with  Philip  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  his  object  by  the  exertion  of 
Spanish  influence  on  the  counsels  of  the  em- 
peror. Out  of  negotiations  carried  on  in 
secret  between,  on  the  one  side,  Nicolalde, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  the  other  Wes- 
ton, lately  created  Earl  of  Portland,  Cot- 
tingdon,  and  Windebank,  the  momentous 
project  of  raising  the  celebrated  ship-money 
fleet  first  arose.  By  an  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy 
Charles  thought  to  effect  two  ends  at  once — 
recover  the  Palatinates  for  his  nephew  and 
preserve  the  Netherlands  from  falling  a  prey 
to  France  and  Holland.  Without  an  actual 
declaration  of  war,  the  Dutch  were  to  be 
terrified  into  making  peace  with  Spain,  and 
in  return  Philip  was  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror the  restoration  of  the  Lower  Palatin- 
ate, and  some  settlement  for  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the 
electoral  dignity.  After  weeks  spent  in  dis- 
cussion, definite  terms  of  a  league  were  sent 
to  Spain  for  acceptance.  A  fieet  of  twenty 
vessels  was  to  be  put  to  sea  by  England,  five 
of  them  at  the  charge  of  Philip.  This  fleet 
vv-as  to  keep  open  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Dunkirk,  and,  Charles's  consent 
being  given,  convoy  into  Dunkirk  Spanish 
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vessels  bcarinrr  men  and  money.  Finally, 
the  Partition  Treaty  of  1631  was  to  be  re- 
vived. In  such  light  account  was  an  Eng- 
lish alliance  at  this  time  held  that  although 
a  trcatv  between  France  and  Holland  for 
the  partition  of  the  Spanish  Xetherlands 
was  concluded  in  January  1635,  the  Span- 
iards were  in  no  haste  to  accept  Charles's 
offers  or  give  a  penny  towards  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet.  They  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  diplomacy  to  believe  that 
he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
war  with  Holland,  which  was  the  one  ma- 
terial point  to  them.  To  keep  him  in  good 
humour,  however,  Olivarez  was  content  that 
the  negotiations  should  drag  on,  and  in- 
structed Nicolalde  on  his  side  to  press  on  the 
king  the  immediate  signature  of  the  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Holland. 

Meanwhile  Charles  found  a  way  of  raising 
a  fleet  without  meeting  a  parliament  by  fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  of  his  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Noy,  that  he  should  call  on  the  port 
towns  and  other  places  lying  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  bear  the  charge.  According  to 
former  precedents,  indeed,  the  port  towns 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  supply  the  king 
Avith  ships  except  in  time  of  war.  England 
Avas  Jiow  at  profound  peace,  and  on  Charles, 
therefore,  lay  the  burden  of  proving  that 
there  was  some  occasion  which  justiried  the 
adoption  of  such  an  unusual  course.  That 
he  should  make  public  his  negotiations  with 
Spain  was  out  of  the  question.  Even  the 
desire  of  securing  Dunkirk  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Richelieu  could  not  make  a 
Spanish  alliance  popular  ;  while,  had  the 
nation  been  aware  that  the  king  was  medi- 
tating to  help  the  Spaniards  in  destroying 
the  independence  of  Holland,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  government  would  have  been 
redoubled,  and  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  the  first  met  Avith  open  opposition. 
Even  his  council  Charles  dared  not  let  into 
the  secret.  '  Except  the  three  ministers 
who  had  been  treating  with  Nicolalde,  there 
was  probably  not  a  single  member  of  the 
council  who  would  not  have  felt  outraged 
by  hearing  that  the  proposed  fleet  was  to 
take  the  part  of  Spain  against  the  Dutch.' 
The  ostensible  reasons  given,  therefore, 
both  to  council  and  nation  for  setting  forth 
the  fleet  were  the  suppression  of  piracy  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  claim  of  kings 
of  England  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

Whether  or  not  these  grounds  could  be 
held  to  justify  the  imposition  of  an  unpar- 
liamentary tax,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
insecurity  of  the  seas  was  disgraceful  to  the 
government.  St.  George's  and  the  English 
Channel  were  beset  by  armed  vessels  of 
which  the  crews,  if  not  pirates  by  profes- 


sion, made  a  right  of  search  for  contraband 
of  war  or  letters  of  manpie  against  the 
merchants  of  one  nation  their  pretext  for  pil- 
laging every  bark  that  fell  in  their  way. 
From  early  in  June  till  late  in  September, 
privateers  from  Algiers  infested  the  western 
coasts,  where  they  waylaid  fishing  vessels 
returning  from  Newfoundland,  and  mer- 
chantmen plying  between  Bristol  and  Ire- 
land. Boats  found  floating  on  the  waves, 
bereft  of  sails,  cables,  goods,  and  men,  first 
announced  their  presence,  and  gave  Avarn- 
ing  to  fishermen  not  to  leaA'c  sight  of  land. 
For  guard  of  the  seas,  the  king  maintained 
afloat  during  the  summer  months  a  little  fleet 
of  six  vessels  which  Avere  badly  equipped, 
and  so  heavily  built  that  the  privateers,  if 
sighted,  easily  outsailed  them.  The  letters 
of  Sir  John  Pennington,  the  admiral  in  the 
English  Channel,  abound  Avith  bitter  com- 
plaints of  his  stores  and  of  his  vessels, 
'  Avhich  Avere  not  built  as  they  should  be,  or 
like  the  merchant  ships.'  So  little  respect 
Avas  paid  to  the  neutrality  of  English  Avaters 
that  a  fight  between  two  foreign  vessels 
Avithin  a  harbour  Avas  no  unfrequent  sight. 

The  ncAv  fleet  of  tAventy  sail,  fitted  out  at 
the  charge  of  the  port  toAvns,  put  to  sea  in 
the  spring  of  1635  Avithout  any  final  agree- 
ment being  come  to  Avith  Spain,  and  Avithout 
Charles  having  decided  in  his  OAvn  mind 
Avhether  he  Avould  maintain  or  break  peace 
Avith  his  neighbours.  He  Avas  undoubtedly 
playing  a  perilous  game.  His  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  implied  not  merely 
that  the  Avaters  Avithin  any  definite  distance 
of  the  English  coasts  fell  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  King  of  England,  but  that  the 
entire  sea  extending  froni  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land to  the  shores  of  France  and  Holland  Avas 
as  completely  under  his  dominion  as  the  soil 
of  England  itself.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  Avas  instructed  to  per- 
mit no  hostilities  to  take  place  in  the  nar- 
roAV  seas,  and  to  compel  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, all  foreign  vessels  to  sti'ike  their  flags 
in  recognition  of  Charles's  claims.  The 
first  action  of  the  fleet  Avas  to  convoy 
twelve  Spanish  vessels  laden  Avitli  men  and 
munitions  of  Avar  into  Dunkirk,  the  block- 
ade of  Avhich  Charles  refused  to  recognise 
on  the  ground  that  it  Avas  a  violation  of  his 
OAvn  rights.  '  No  harbours,'  said  Portland 
to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  '  can  be  blockad- 
ed in  the  British  sea. '  Lindsey  afterwards 
sailed  Avest  Avith  the  object  of  meeting  the 
combined  Dutch  and  French  fleets,  Avhich 
Avere  coming  up  the  Channel  to  take  part  in 
the  blockade  of  Dunkirk.  Collision  Avas 
only  avoided  by  the  caution  of  Richelieu, 
Avho  ordered  their  AvithdraAval  to  the  coast 
of  Spain.     In  England  the  desire  had  natur- 
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ally  been  intense  to  know  from  Avliat  quar- 
ter clanger  was  expected.  Not  merely  Lad 
Charles  put  a  fleet  to  sea,  but,  as  though 
there  were  probability  of  invasion,  had 
caused  the  beacons  on  the  hill-tops  to  be  set 
in  readiness  to  light  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  the  musters  to  be  held  in  every  county. 
The  general  feeling  at  court  was  disappoint- 
ment that  Lindsey  had  not  met  Avitli  an 
enemy.  Nothing  Avhatever  occurred  that 
could  justify  the  imposition  of  ship-money 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Even  piracy 
was  not  suppressed.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  fleet  tlie  sea  was  safe  ; 
elsewhere  the  pirate  vessels  drove  their  trade 
as  boldly  as  in  previous  years. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any 
great  cause  at  stake  in  the  war  that  still 
raged  in  Germany.  The  question,  in  the 
settlement  of  which  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  concerned,  had  already  been  de- 
cided for  good.  If  at  the  price  of  the  unity 
of  Germany,  yet  the  independence  of  the 
I'rotestant  states  had  been  secured. 
Henceforth  the  rival  combatants  fought 
merely  to  gain  for  themselves  material  ad- 
vantages. Charles's  motives,  however,  for 
interfering  in  the  course  of  foreign  politics 
Avere  still  the  same  so  long  as  his  very  na- 
tural desire  to  see  his  nephew  restored  to 
his  lands  and  dignities  remained  ungratified, 
while  the  temptation  to  interfere  was  strong- 
er than  it  had  ever  been  before,  now  that 
he  had  found  means  of  maintaining  a  navy 
without  seeking  for  assistance  from  Parlia- 
ment. First  in  1635,  and  then  again  in 
1636,  the  imposition  of  ship-money  was  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  country  ;  and  each 
summer  Charles  had  at  his  disposal  a  mag- 
nificent fleet  of  forty  sail.  We  will  not 
detain  our  readers  long  over  the  somewhat 
wearisome  round  of  Charles's  intrigues  with 
one  and  another  state  during  the  years  that 
ship-money  was  levied  on  both  inland  and 
maritime  counties.  For  twelve  months  he 
negotiated  at  once  Avith  Richelieu  and  the 
emperor,  Avith  the  aim  of  obtaining  from 
<nie  or  other  of  them  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate,  Avithqut  entering  into  hostilities, 
in  the  one  case  Avith  Spain,  in  the  other  Avith 
France.  Eventually  various  causes  induced 
him  to  accept  terms  of  alliance  Avith  France, 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  betAveen  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  The  Spaniards  had  re- 
pulsed the  French  attack  on  the  Netherlands 
in  1635,  so  that  there  Avas  no  longer  any 
immediate  danger  of  Louis  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk.  When  the  emperor  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Prague,  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  the 
claims  of  Charles's  nephew  ;  Avhile  the  offers 
that  the  English  ambassador,    in  his  mas- 


ter's name,  made  at  Vienna,  received  con- 
temptuous rejection.  Richelieu  Avas  as  fully 
decided  as  the  emperor  to  give  nothing  for 
nothing,  but  it  Avas  Avorth  his  Avliile  to  hu- 
mour Charles  in  order  to  prevent  supplies 
from  Madrid  passing  into  Dunkirk  under 
English  protection.  He  now  proposed  that 
Charles  should  undertake  to  guard  the  coasts 
of  England  and  France,  lend  no  aid  to 
Spain  directly  or  indirectly,  and  put  to  sea 
fifteen  ships  under  the  command  of  his  neph- 
CAv.  Louis,  on  his  side,  Avas  to  make  no 
peace  Avithout  assurance  of  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate.  A  conference  of  the  al- 
lies of  France  Avas  to  draAv  up  terms  of 
peace,  and,  in  case  of  their  rejection  by  the 
emperor,  Charles  Avas  to  enter  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  Avith  France. 
Charles,  confident  in  the  possession  of  his 
fleet,  Avas  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  being  in- 
A'olved  in  a  maritime  Avar  Avith  Spain,  but  not 
of  meeting  a  parliament.  To  assure  his  posi- 
tion, he  obtained  the  hands  of  the  twelve 
judges  to  the  celebrated  opinion  Avorded  by 
himself,  that  Avhen  the  kingdom  Avas  in  dan- 
ger, the  king,Avho  was  sole  judge  of  the  danger 
and  hoAV  it  Avas  to  be  avoided,  could  command 
his  subjects  to  furnish  ships,  and  compel  them 
to  do  so  in  case  of  refusal.  This  opinion 
was  made  knoAvn  to  the  country  by  a  public 
reading  in  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  a  fcAv 
days  afterwards,  in  February  1637,  Charles 
accepted  the  treaty  proposed  by  Richelieu, 
and  returned  it  to  France  for  final  ratifica- 
tfton. 

The  step  that  Charles  had  taken  Avas  one 
that  he  alone  Avas  capable  of  taking.  It 
required  no  small  measure  of  blindness  to 
the  meaning  of  existing  facts  for  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  take  an  active  part  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  yet  continue  to  make  his 
Avill  prevail  at  home.  It  Avas  betAveen  the 
years  1634  and  1637  that  Laud  Avas  alienat- 
ing alike  the  religious  and  the  irreligious 
mind  of  England  ;  it  Avas  also  during  the 
same  years  that  the  council  Avas  making  use 
of  the  letter  of  the  law  to  raise  money  by 
means  that  left  no  class  of  society  Avithout 
its  sore,  Avhile  the  imposition  of  ship-money, 
besides  inflicting  a  heavj^  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, revealed  in  an  unmistakeable  manner, 
Avliich  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  moderate  upholders  of 
.constitutional  forms,  that  the  king's  inten- 
tion henceforth  Avas  to  rule  quit  of  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  country.  To  understand, 
hoAvever,  how  gi*eat  Charles's  infatuation 
Avas,  it  is  Avell  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and 
know  by  Avliat  means  the  money  Avas  raised 
that  enabled  him  to  put  to  sea  the  fleet,  the 
possession  of  Avhicli  Avas  tempting  him  on 
to  the  verse  of  Avar. 
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^Vheu  Charles,  in  the  spring  of  1G35,  de- 
termined to  impose  ship-money  on  the  in- 
land counties,  there  was  no  question  but  that 
liis  chiim  to  the  money  would  be  challenged. 
lie  was  demanding  a  war  tax  in  time  of 
peace.  He  was  refusing  to  take  the  nation 
into  his  counsel.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
suppose,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  when  the 
writs  were  sent  out  to  the  maritime  coun- 
ties, that  there  was  some  sudden  danger  im- 
])ending  over  the  country  which  might  jus- 
tify the  levy  of  the  money  without  consent 
of  Parliament.  For  aught  that  men  could 
tell,  the  tax  was  intended  to  be  permanent.* 
AVhen  the  Lord  Keeper,  Coventry,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  judges  before  the  summer  assizes 
in  1635,  gave  the  first  public  intimation  of 
the  king's  intention,  no  fresli  information 
was  vouchsafed,  but  the  demand  for  the 
money  justified  merely  on  the  principle  that 
where  the  safety  of  the  whole  kingdom  was 
concerned,  it  was  just  that  all  should  share 
the  burden.  Ship-money  was  assessed  on 
real  and  personal  property.  In  each  county 
the  sheriff,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  cor- 
])orations,  decided  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  sum  laid  upon  the  county  should  be 
borne  by  each  corporation  ;  the  remainder 
Avjis  then  distributed  by  the  sheriff  between 
the  different  hundreds.  The  high  and 
petty  constables  of  each  hundred  had  the 
further  task  of  apportioning  the  charge  be- 
tween the  different  parishes,  and  afterwards 
of  assessing  individuals  and  collecting  the 
tax.  In  order  to  give  as  little  opening  to 
resistance  as  possible,  the  wisest  course  for 
the  government  clearly  was  to  strengthen, 

*  The  amount  of  the  tax,  al)out  210,000?.  a  year, 
or  l,OoO,000?.  of  our  money,  was  only  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  higher  than  the  amount  that  liad 
occasionally  been  levied  in  subsidies  in  any 
given  year  ;  it  was,  however,  much  liiirher  than 
the  ordinary  average  of  taxation.  IVlr.  Gardiner 
remarks  that  it  only  exceeded  by  about  70,000?. 
the  annual  average  of  the  amount  levied  in  sub- 
sidies during  the  tirst  four  years  of  the  reign. 
He  should  have  stated  what  that  average  was, 
and  tlms  let  the  reader  know  in  what  proportion 
taxation  was  heavier  in  1(536  tlian  in  1628.  The 
annual  average  of  the  first  ©ine  years  of  the 
reign  (the  subsidies  collected  being  612,387?.)  was 
only  68, 043?.,  and  this  was  very  far  from  being 
exceptionally  low,  as  two  suJ)sidies  had  been 
granted  in  1625,  and  five  subsidies  in  1628.  In 
case,  therefore,  of  ship-money  taking  its  place 
as  a  permanent  tax,  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  two-thirds.  The 
amount  may  not  have  been  more  than  the  coun- 
try could  bear,  but  it  was  much  more  than  the 
country  was  accustomed  to  bear.  There  is  no 
doubt  tliat  even  during  the  two  years  163.5-6, 
1636-7,  in  many  counties  the  tax  was  found  a 
Jieavy  burden  by  the  lower  classes.  The  cause 
laj''  in  part  in  the  mode  of  assessment.  Tliere 
was,  moreover,  a  bad  harvest  in  1635,  and  a 
severe  outbreak  of  plague  in  1636  and  1637. 


by  all  means  in  its  power,  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs.  But  Charles,  in  the  hope  of  les- 
sening discontent,  wished  to  avoid  innova- 
tion and  to  assure  that  the  tax  should  be 
fairly  asses.sed.  AVhile,  therefore,  making 
the  sheriffs  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  money,  he  left  com})aratively  little  to 
their  discretion.  Thus  instead  of  leaving 
ihem  to  divide  the  charge  between  the  dif- 
ferent luindreds  according  to  their  own 
judgment  of  their  capabilities,  the  council 
instructed  them  to  apportion  it  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  hundreds  paid  to  the 
county  "  rates,  and,  instead  of  accepting 
their  decisions  as  definite,  laid  itself  open 
to  receive  complaints  against  their  assess- 
ments and  those  of  their  subordinates.  It  ■ 
soon  had  work  enough  on  its  hands.  The 
proportions  paid  by  different  hundreds  to 
county  rates  were  often  far  from  equal.  In 
Durham,  for  instance,  the  assessments  were 
made  after  a  book  of  rates  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  admitted  to  be  '  exceedingly  de- 
fective ;  '  Avhile  in  Wiltshire  lands  of  equal 
goodness  in  different  hundreds  paid  to  the 
county  rates  two  shillings  and  fourpence  in 
the  pound  respectively.  Sometimes  a  hun- 
dred paid  in  different  proportions  to  differ- 
ent rates.  Sometimes  an  outlying  parish 
paid  one  rate  with  a  corporation,  another 
with  the  county.  Sucli  differences  gave  rise 
to  endless  disputes,  all  of  which  came  before 
the  council  for  settlement,  and  very  much 
delayed  the  asses.sment  and  collection  of  the 
tax.  Corporations  claimed  justice  against 
the  county,  hundred  against  hundred,  ham- 
let against  hamlet,  individuals  against  asses- 
sors. Witliout  doubt  dislike  to  paying  the 
tax  at  all  lay  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
complaints  of  unfairness  of  assessment  ;  and 
it  sometimes  happened  that  opposition  to 
the  sheriff's  orders  was  boldly  based  on  the 
ground  of  their  illegality.  Thus  two  of  the 
assessors  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Xewington 
in  Oxfordshire  informed  the  sheriff  '  that 
no  money  had  been  or  could  be  gathered  in 
their  parish  until  he  made  known  to  them 
some  law  or  statute  binding  them  thereto.' 
In  October  1G3G,  of  the  3,500/.  assessed 
upon  the  county,  1,600/.  .<till  remained  un- 
paid. The  spirit  of  0})position  undoubtedly 
ran  higher  in  Oxfordshire  than  in  other 
counties.  Situate  in  Bloxham  Hundred, 
one  of  the  most  refractory,  was  I>aid)ury,  a 
town  of  such  strong  puritanical  sentiment 
that  according  to  the  jest  of  the  day  men 
hanged  their  cats  there  on  Monday  for 
catching  mice  on  Sunday  ;  and  about  three 
miles  south  of  Banbury  stood  Broughton 
Ca.stle,  the  seat  of  the  Puritan  Lord  Say, 
where,  as  the  story  WTut  in  after  times, 
Pyni,   Hampden,   Lord  Brook,   and   Lord 
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Say  used  to  meet  and  conspire  against  the 
government.     The    sheriff    of     Lancashire 
paid  in  the  Avhole  sum  at  which  liis  county 
was  assessed,    3,500^.,   before  the  end    of 
December  1635.     But  if  Oxfordshire  was 
exceptionally  refractory  Lancashire  was  ex- 
ceptionally submissive.     Mr.  Gardiner,  we 
think,  rather  underestimates  the  amount  of 
resistance    offered.     Assuredly   in    Devon, 
Essex,  Dorset,   Gloucestershire,   Northamp- 
tonshire,  Bucks,  Warwickshire,  and  Derby- 
shire, the  sheriff's  office  was  no  sinecure,  and 
in  numerous  cases  distresses  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  get  the  money  in  at 
all.*     After  the  issue  of  the  third  writs  in 
October  1636,  resistance,  if  it  had  before 
been  local,  threatened  to  become  national. 
Again  no  enemy  had  approached  the  shores. 
A  few  pirate  vessels  were  captured  ;  some 
two  hundred  Dutch  boats  in  the  North  Sea 
compelled  to  buy  fishing  licenses  in  return 
for  the  very  doubtful  protection  guaranteed 
them  against  Dunkirk  privateers.     But  such 
results,   contemptible    in    themselves    com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  fleet  and  the  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  with  which  it  was  set  forth, 
were  not  calculated    to  make  the  country 
the  more  willing  to  bear  a  war  expenditure 
or  sacrifice  the  national  liberties.     Moderate 
constitutionalists  felt  as  little  at  ease  in  sub- 
mitting without  protest  to  the  new  impo- 
sition, as  partisans  of  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament.    Charles  himself  had  to  hear  un- 
wonted   language.     The    Earl    of    Danby 
represented  to  him  that  the  new  levies  were 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Earl  of  Warwick,   accused  of 
encouraging  his  tenants  to  resist  payment, 
replied  that  if  his  tenants  Avere  slow  to  pay, 
it  was  because  they  were  old  men  accustom- 
ed to  the  mild  government  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth   and  King  James,    who  would  never 
bring  themselves,  at  the  end  of  their  lives, 
to  consent  to  so  notable  a  prejudice  to  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.     Throughout  the 
country  resistance  was    more  general    and 
more  violent  than  before.     Hampden  and 
Lord  Say  were  both  seeking  to  bring  the 
question    of   the    legality  of   the    tax   to  a 
trial  at  law,  and  there  was   a   general     ex- 
pectation  that   the  tax  Avould  be  declared 
illegal,    and    consequently    all   those    con- 
cerned  in    levying    it     be    liable   to   have 
lawsuits    brought    against    them.     Consta- 
bles, beset  with  this  fear,  absolutely  refused 
to  execute  warrants  to  distrain.     It  was  to 
lay  this  uneasy  spirit  abroad  that   Charles 
obtained  the  declaration  of  the  judges  be- 
fore referred  to,   Avhich  declared  that  the 


king  had  the  right  of  levying  the  tax  and 
compelling  payment  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  declaration,  Mr.  Gardiner  observes,  had 
its  weight.  Within  six  Aveeks  from  the 
time  that  it  Avas  made  45,000/.  had  been 
paid  in  ;  yet  from  the  reports  of  the  sheriffs 
it  Avould  appear  that  this  Avas  due  rather  to 
the  active  measures  taken  to  break  down 
resistance  than  to  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
country  that  the  judges'  opinion  Avas  good 
laAv.  The  sheriff  of  Northampton  com- 
plained that  he  had  as  much  trouble  as  be- 
fore in  getting  the  constables  to  make  as- 
sessments. The  sheriff  of  Stafford  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  distresses  by 
hundreds,  nor  Avas  his  case  an  uncommon 
one.* 

Were  proof  needed  of  Avhat  ncAv  groAvth 
Avas  absolutism  in  England,  there  could  be 
no  stronger  indication  of  the  fact  than  this 
attempt  made  by  the  government  to  raise  a 
largely  increased  taxation  Avithout  having  a 
centralised  executive  and  an  oflScial  class  on 
Avhich  it  could  implicitly  rely  to  carry  out 
its  orders.  Charles  had  to  employ  as  his 
agents  country  gentlemen  and  parish  offi- 
cers, Avho  Avere  actuated  by  exactly  the  same 
feelings  as  their  neighbours  against  Avhom 
they  had  to  act.  The  English  sheriff, 
though  the  king's  nominee,  formed  but  a 
sorry  substitute  for  the  French  intendant. 
And  another  point  highly  characteristic  of 
Charles's  government  is  that  no  single  step 
was  taken  calculated  to  convert  its  agents 
into  servants  zealous  in  its  cause.  For  all 
the  time  and  ^trouble  they  gave  to  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  expenses  it  entailed  upon 
them,  for  the  odium  they  incurred,  they  got 
nothing  in  return  whatever.  Sixpence  out 
of  every  pound  collected  Avas  alloAved  to 
those  engaged  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  subsidies,  to  the  assessors  and  collec- 
tors of  ship-money  not  a  farthing.  The 
sheriff  of  Salop  encouraged  his  collectors  by 
intimating  that  they  Avould  be  alloAved  six- 
pence in  the  pound.  The  council  at  once 
porrected  him  ;  no  such  alloAvance  was  to 
be  expected  or  had  been  granted  in  any 
county.  The  case  of  the  sheriff  Avas  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  constable.  Even  when 
the  county  made  no  difficulty  in  paying  the 
tax,  he  had  to  expend  considerable  sums  in 
the  service  ;  Avhen  it  Avas  refractory,  his  ex- 
penses might  amount  to  several  hundred 
pounds,  f  The  pecuniary,  hoAvever,  Avas  not 
the  only  burden  throAvn  upon  him.  ]Ie  had 
in  addition  the  diflicult  task  of  steering 
clear  between  two  dangers — of    incurring, 


*  State  Papers,  Dom.  Cal.  1685,  478,  537,  544 ; 
1685-6.  896,  409  ;  1686-7,  103,  118,  150,  155. 


*  State  Papers,  Dom.  Cal.  1636-7,  406,  471, 
493,  501,  510,  536,  566. 
t  Cal.  1635-6,  168  ;  1636-7,  138,  157. 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  odunn  of  liis  friends 
and  acquaintances  ;  on  the  other,  the  king's 
displeasure.  The  position,  indeed,  was 
most  invidious.  If  the  sheriff  tried  to 
keep  fair  witli  the  county,  he  Avas  sharply 
rehukcd  by  the  council  because  the  money 
was  not  paid  in  ;  if  he  dealt  in  a  high-hand- 
ed manner  with  the  county,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  have  complaints  preferred  against 
him,  his  decisions  overruled,  possibly  to 
have  to  make  up  deficiencies  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  or  even  see  a  commission  appointed 
to  make  public  enquiry  into  his  conduct. 
The  office  naturally  became  detested,  and 
all  connexion  with  the  ship-money  busi- 
ness disliked.  The  desire  of  Charles 
to  cause  the  tax  to  be  equitably  assessed 
can  only  merit  praise  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  little  care  that  he  took  to  interest  his 
oflBcers  in  the  success  of  his  govern- 
ment forms  additional  evidence  of  his 
incapacity  as  a  ruler  and  blindness  to  the 
danger  attending  the  endeavour  to  force 
his  will  upon  the  country,  in  deliance  at 
once  of  material  interests  and  time-honoured 
political  rights. 

No  doubt  Charles  did  succeed  in  break- 
ing the  neck  of  resistance.  Defaulters  of 
every  kind  and  rank,  sheriffs  and  mayors 
held  to  be  slack  at  their  work,  constables 
who  would  not  assess,  any  who  attempted 
to  rescue  distresses  or  used  violence  towards 
collectors,  were  summoned  to  London,  re- 
buked in  the  king's  presence,  possibly  by 
the  king  in  person,  and  not  suffered  to  leave 
prison  or  a  messenger's  custody  until  they 
had  paid  fees,  made  a  humble  submission, 
and  promised  conformity  for  the  future. 
The  whole  sum  demanded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  was  each 
year  gathered  in.  Yet  at  this  moment  of 
apparent  success,  when  Charles  deemed 
that  his  authority  rested  on  a  sufficiently 
firm  basis  for  liim  to  engage  in  foreign  wars 
without  fear  of  a  parliament  before  his  eyes, 
the  truth  was  that  his  authority  rested  on 
no  support  whatever  save  some  poor  re- 
mainder of  the  strong  ties  which  in  former 
times  knit  together  the  hearts  of  king  and 
subjects,  and  the  strong  conservative  instinct 
of  the  country,  which  made  it  loth  to  dis- 
pute the  king's  commands  except  under 
legal  forms,  even  when  these  forms  were 
converted  into  instruments  of  the  royal  Avill. 
Of  Charles's  ministers  and  courtiers  few 
shared  his  delusion.  Those  who  desired 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  rejoiced  over  his 
acceptance  of  the  French  alliance  ;  those 
who  feared  its  meeting  trembled.  The  iso- 
lation of  his  position  may  be  judged  by  Mr. 
Gardiner's  statement  that  alone  amongst 
his  subjects  Went  worth   both  foresaw  the 


danger  and  desired  to  avert  it.  In  a  power- 
fully written  state  paper  ^^'entworth  laid 
before  him  the  conditions  nndcr  which  it 
alone  was  possible  for  him  to  vindicate  his 
throne  '  from  under  the  conditions  and  re- 
straints of  subjects.'  The  paper,  Mr. 
Gardiner  writes, 

'  needs  no  interpreter  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  a  beneficent  despotism 
— of  the  monarch  who  is  to  cast  all  personal 
aflections,  all  dynastic  entanglements,  aside 
in  order  that  he  may  establish  a  power  which 

he  may  use  for  his  people's  good 

It  is  not  likely  that  Avitli  "VVentvvorth's  feeling 
of  dislike  towards  France  there  was  in  him 
any  conscious  imitation  of  Richelieu.  But 
there  may  well  liave  been  an  unconscious  ten- 
dency to  aim  by  the  same  means  at  the  ends 
at  which  Richelieu  was  aiming.  England 
may  well  be  proud  of  possessing  in  Went- 
worth  a  nobler  statesman  than  Richelieu,  of 
the  type  to  which  the  great  cardinal  belong- 
ed. He  was  more  solicitous  for  the  internal 
welfare  of  his  country  than  Richelieu  Avas, 
less  solicitous  for  its  external  greatness.  The 
prosperity  of  the  poor,  of  the  weak,  of  all 
who  had  none  to  help  them,  held  a  larger 
place  in  his  imagination. ' 

Mr.  Gardiner's  judgment  of  AVentworth'.s 
character  is  singularly  favourable  for  an  liis- 
torian  of  liberal  views  to  adopt.  It  appears 
to  us  more  favourable  than  is  warranted  by 
Wentworth's  policy,  words,  or  acts.  As 
Mr.  Gardiner  shows,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Wentworth,  in  seeking  the  establishment  of 
despotic  government  n\  England,  intended 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
secure  them  against  being  tyrannised  over 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  this  fact 
by  itself  does  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  noble  and  high-minded  statesman,  with  a 
claim  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  pos- 
terity. Belief  in  the  virtue  of  absolute 
monarchy  was  not  in  his  case  produced  by 
constant  witness  of  oppression  of  the  lower 
classes,  consequent  on  the  political  rights 
of  the  upper.  The  place  where  public 
spirit  was  lacking  and  self-seeking  rampant 
was  the  king's  council,  not  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Whatever  social  abuses  re- 
quired reform  in  16:30  required  reform  also 
in  1028,  when  Wentworth  spoke  in  defence 
of  constitutional  liberty  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  suppression 
of  these  was  concerned,  his  hands  would 
have  been  less  free  had  Parliament  continued 
to  meet.  France  may  be  proud  of  Richelieu 
because,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  he  delivered 
her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  self-seeking  no- 
bility, aiming  solely  at  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  public  expense.  But  England 
has  no  like  cause  to  be  proud  of  Wentworth 
who  gave  her  over  to  be  preyed  upon  at 
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will  by  the  klug,  without  having  adequate 
return  to  offer.  It  may  fairly  be  argued, 
that  for  Ireland,  the  onl}^  alternatives  open 
were  absolute  monarchy  or  anarchy  ;  but 
here  again  the  judgment  we  pass  on  Went- 
worth's  policy  can  be  no  less  severe,  for  to 
it  w'ere  immediately  due  the  rebellion  of 
1641  and  the  subsequent  miseries  that  fell 
upon  the  island.  He  sought  to  strengthen 
the  royal  power  and  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  an  odious  system  of 
robbery,  fraud,  and  violence.  The  stand- 
ard of  political  morality  was,  it  is  true,  low, 
but  before  Wentworth,  English  statesmen 
had  at  least  required  that  their  measures 
should  carry  v.dtli  them  some  appearance  of 
moderation  and  right.  With  Wentworth 
falsehood  and  truth,  justice  and  injustice, 
were  entirely  subordinate  to  political  in- 
terests, or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say, 
that,  when  any  interest  of  the  Crown  was  at 
stake,  he  had  no  perception  of  any  difference 
between  them.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  just  estimate  of  a  statesman's  character  by 
abstracting  from  his  policy  the  end  put 
forward  to  serve  as  its  moral  justification, 
and  judging  him  by  this  alone.  We  can- 
not agree  with  Mr.  Lecky,  who,  in  his  last 
work,  applies  the  epithet  '  Avicked  '  to 
Stratford.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
Moseley,  who,  in  the  eloquent  essays  which 
have  just  been  republished,  would  raise 
Strafford  and  Laud  to  a  high  pitch  of 
patriotism  and  statesmanship.  Their  states- 
manship brought  them,  not  unjustly,  to  the 
scaffold.  Mr.  Gardiner  takes  a  middle 
course.  lie  gives  them  credit  for  honour- 
able motives  and  a  mistaken  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown  ;  but  he  does  not  forget 
tliat  the  lesson  of  their  failure  and  their  fall 
rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  liberties  of 
Eno-land. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  A 
Record  of  Discovery  and  Adventure. 
By  Claude  Regnier  Conder,  R.E., 
Officer  in  command  of  the  Survey  Ex- 
pedition. Published  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  2 
volumes.    London  :  1878. 

2.  The  Temples  of  the  Jews  and  the  other 
Buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jeru- 
salem. By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.  , 
F.R.S. ,  (tc.      London  :  1878, 

The  interest  with  which  Lieutenant  Con- 
der's  volumes  must  be  read  by  all  who  take 
them  up  will   not  be   confined  to   any   one 


class  of  readers.  They  are  full  of  informa- 
tion for  the  historian  and  the  archasologist, 
for  the  lovers  of  natural  beauty  and  the 
lovers  of  adventure  ;  and  of  all  such  there 
are  few  probably  who  Avill  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  this  work  without  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  scanty  band  of  explorers 
who  have  performed  with  untiring  energy  a 
task  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
perils  thus  faced  Avere  caused  sometimes  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people  ;  but  those 
which  arose  from  the  climate  were  both 
more  constant  and  more  formidable.  In 
spite  of  all  hindrances  the  results  achieved 
are  highly  satisfactory.  In  no  field  of  in- 
quiry was  there  greater  reason  to  dread  the 
multiplication  of  theories  and  hypotheses  ; 
and  by  no  explorers  has  the  temptation  to 
multiply  them  been  more  steadily  resisted 
than  by  the  officers  of  the  surveying  expe- 
dition sent  to  Palestine.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  volumes  before  us  v^e  have  simply  Lieu- 
tenant Conder's  personal  history  of  his  own 
work  and  that  of  his  colleagues.  The  Ex- 
ploration Committee  wisely  decline  to  be 
responsible  collectively  for  the  conclusions 
of  any  of  their  officers.  But  their  official 
sanction  will  be  given  to  the  great  map  ex- 
hibiting the  complete  result  of  the  survey 
and  to  the  elaborate  memoir  by  which  each 
of  its  twenty-six  sheets  will  be  illustrated. 
The  enterprise  which  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society  has  thus  far  carried  on  Avith 
signal  su3cess  is  in  the  highest  degree  hon- 
ourable to  the  members  of  that  body,  to  the 
officers  they  have  employed,  and  to  the 
British  nation.  It  has  given  a  fresh  and 
lively  interest  to  the  oldest  records  and  the 
most  sacred  traditions  of  our  race,  for  noth- 
ing in  history  is  so  astonishing  as  the  in- 
fluence v/hich  the  wild  inhabitants  of  these 
rough  valleys  and  burning  plains  have  had 
on  the  religions  of  the  modern  world.  The 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  acquire  an 
intense  reality  as  we  trace  step  by  step  in 
Lieutenant  Conder's  narrative  every  locality 
known  in  the  Jewish  annals,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
never  more  fully  established  than  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  sites  they  describe.  Read- 
ers who  have  foil  owed  Dean  Stanley  through 
his  chapters  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  will  find 
here  descriptions,  scarcely  less  vivid  than 
his,  of  many  scenes  Avhich  the  Dean  could 
not  visit  or  to  Avhich  he  could  give  little  at- 
tention. It  is  in  truth  a  land  the  greater 
part  of  which  may  be  swept  by  the  eye 
from  its  more  commanding  peaks  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  twin  ranges  of 
Lebanon  can  furnish  a  view  so  vast  in  its 
expanse  as  that  Avhicli  is  spread  out  before 
the  traveller  from  the  summit   of   Hermon. 
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StretcliinG^  to  Carinel  and  Tabor,  eighty 
miles  away,  to  the  south,  it  disphiys  to  the 
west  and  north  the  golden  sea  and  mighty 
masses  of  mountains  even  more  majestic 
than  itself,  and  to  the  east  the  brown  and 
desolate  plain  broken  only  in  the  distance 
by  the  intense  verdure  of  the  oasis  of 
l)amascus.  Words  must  fail  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  scene  as  this  when  at  sundown  it 
clothes  itself  with  excess  of  splendour  in 
the  transparent  air  of  Syria. 

'  The  sun  began  to  set,  a  deep  ruby  flush 
came  over  all  the  scene,  and  warm  purple 
shadows  crept  slowly  on.  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  lit  up  with  a  delicate  greenish-yellow 
hue,  between  its  dim  walls  of  hill.  The  flush 
died  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  'pale  steel- 
coloured  shade  succeeded,  although  to  us,  at 
a  height  of  9,150  feet,  the  sun  was  still  visi- 
ble, and  the  rocks  around  us  still  ruddy.  A 
long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  east- 
ern foot  of  Hermon  and  crept  across  the  great 
plain  ;  Damascus  Avas  sv.allowed  up  by  it, 
and  finally  the  pointed  end  of  the  shadow 
stood  out  distinctly  against  the  sky,  a  dusky 
cone  of  dull  colour  against  the  flush  of  the 
after-glow.  It  was  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain itself,  stretching  away  for  seventy  miles 
across  the  plain — the  most  marvellous  shadow 
perhaps  to  be  seen  auvwhere.'  (Vol.  i.  p. 
264.) 

At  the  least  it  would  be  not  less  striking 
than  the  solemn  veil  which  the  peak  of 
Athos  throws  across  wellnigh  tifty  miles  of 
sea  over  the  island  of  Lemnos,  or  the  ex- 
panse of  darkness  which  is  spread  by  the 
mightier  mass  of  Tcneriifc  upon  the  solitary 
ocean.  But  scenes  such  as  these  are  not  to 
be  met  with  commonly  in  Palestine,  which, 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  present  state,  is  not  a 
cheerful-looking  country  ;  and  Mr.  Condcr 
is  right  in  presenting  to  us  both  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants  as  they  are,  and  not  as  a 
picture  taken  in  some  highly-favoui-ed  spots 
might  lead  us  to  imagine  them.  There  is 
indeed  much  to  interest  us  everywhere  ;  but 
of  actual  beauty  there  is  commonly  a  great 
lack.  Not  a  little  of  the  country  is  gloomy 
and  repulsive,  and  Jerusalem  is  a  very  ugly 
city.  But  none  the  less  the  country,  its 
cities,  and  its  villages  have  a  charm  which 
they  cannot  lose,  and  wliich  may  be  height- 
ened if  happier  times  should  yet  be  in 
store  for  them.  The  very  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  furnish  subjects  for 
curious  speculation,  and  the  scanty  remnants 
of  some  old  communities  stir  up  perplexing 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  Have  we  still  in  the  Fellahin  the 
descendants  of  the  Oanaanitish  tribes  whom 
the  swords  of  Joshua  and  his  followers  failed 
to  exterminate  ?  and  in  the  Samaritans  of 
Schechem  do  we  still  see  the  survivors  of 
the  ancient  stock  which  set  up  its  schismati- 


cal  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim  ?  Mr.  Con- 
dcr is  inclined  to  answer  both  these  que.stions 
is  the  affirmative,  and  he  regards  the  lan- 
guage of  the  peasantry  as  still  sub.stantially 
Aramaic  with  a  large  infusion  of  Arabic 
words.  The  genuineness  of  the  Samaritan 
claims  he  accepts  on  the  grounds  partly  of 
the  strong  physical  likeness  between  Samari- 
tans and  Jews,  partly  of  religious  usage  and 
belief,  and  in  part  also  of  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  historical  books,  it  is 
true,  are  far  from  giving  countenance  to  the 
absurd  dreams  which  discover  the  lost  tribes 
in  Irishmen  or  in  North  American  Indians  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  scarcely  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  catastrophe  in 
the  days  of  Iloshea  left  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  untouched,  the  nobles  and  chief 
men  only  being  carried  away.  This  is  prac 
tically  what  is  said  of  Judea  after  tlic  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  but  with  regard  to  Samaria  the 
words  are  explicit  that  Israel  in  a  body  was 
carried  away  captive,  and  a  strange  popula- 
tion from  Babylon  and  many  other  cities 
introduced  in  their  stead.  Nor  does  the 
story  that  an  Israelitish  priest  was  sent  to 
this  motley  people  to  teach  them  the  man- 
ner of  the  God  of  the  land  tell  much  in 
favour  of  the  notion  that  his  services  were 
needed  for  those  of  the  Israelites  who  had 
not  been  hurried  away  from  their  homes. 
It  would  rather  be  decisive  the  other  way. 
The  strictly  local  religion  which  led  the 
Philistines  to  see  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
'  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all 
the  plagues  in  the  Avilderness  '  led  the 
Syrian  newcomers  to  dread  the  action  of 
the  deity  or  deities  presiding  over  their  new^ 
homes,  and  to  ask  the  ministrations  of  a 
priest  acquainted  with  the  special  method 
of  propitiating  them.  Still  less  can  we 
infer  with  Mr.  Conder  that  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  would  seem  to  have  left  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Israelites  behind  him,  '  as 
we  find  Ilezekiah  sending  messengers 
through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  inviting  Israelites  to  the  Passover 
which  might  not  be  eaten  by  strangers,  and 
as  some  actually  attended  it.'  The  fact 
that  this  invitation  was  sent  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  books  of  C'hronicles  ;  but  wo 
are  at  the  same  time  told  not  less  carefully 
that  the  passover  to  which  they  were  thus 
summoned  was  celebrated  in  the  first  year 
of  Ilezekiah's  reign,  and  six  years  therefore 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  Israelitish  king- 
dom. Nor  can  the  contemj^t  Avith  which 
the  message  was  treated  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  the  people  of 
Samaria  had  thus  far  no  reason  to  look  with 
less  jealous  eyes  on  the  spiritual  claims  .set 
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forth  by  the  priests  of  the  rival  kingdom. 
But  although  Mr.  Conder's  conclusion  has 
no  direct  warrant  from  the  language  of  the 
hooks  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  we  cannot 
forget  the  tendency  of  the  Eastern  mind  to 
represent  the  ruin  of  many  as  the  ruin  of 
all,  and  to  exaggerate  especially  the  mis- 
fortunes of  enemies.  Hence  the  chronicler 
who  w^ould  be  careful  to  tell  us  that  the 
countryfolk  of  Judtea  were  left  in  their  old 
homes  would  for  the  same  reason  assure  us 
that  from  Samaria  the  whole  population  had 
been  swept  away  in  a  mass.  These 
Anastases,  as  Herodotus  calls  them,  were 
probably  never  effected  thus  systematically  ; 
and  we  may  in  this  instance  fairly  note  the 
fact  that  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  hosts  of  Is^ebuchadnezzar  some 
fourscore  men  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Samaria,  with  clothes  rent  and  with  offer- 
ings and  incense  in  their  hands,  to  bring 
them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This,  be- 
yond doubt,  is  a  confession  that  these  men, 
whoever  the}^  were,  looked  upon  themselves 
as  allied  in  religion  and  therefore  by  blood 
with  the  subjects  of  Zedekiah,  a  confession 
which  stirred  up  the  fanatical  wrath  of 
Ishmael,  who,  having  as  a  patriot  murdered 
the  governor  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
showed  his  religious  zeal  by  treacherously 
slaying  these  men  also.  Nor  are  we  justi- 
fied in  setting  aside  as  worthless  the  Samar- 
itan tradition  that  the  exiles  restored  to 
Palestine  by  the  order  of  Cyrus  were  not 
confined  to  the  house  of  Judah,  that  the 
Israelites  and  Jews  formed  themselves  into 
one  body  at  Horan  before  they  crossed  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  here  they 
quarrelled  as  to  the  site  of  the  future  tem- 
ple, and  that,  while  Zerubbabcl  with  his  fol- 
lowers went  off  to  Jerusalem,  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  300,000  in  all,  were  led 
to  Gerizim,  where  they  placed  their  sanctu- 
ary. This  resolution,  Ave  are  further  told, 
was  determined  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Jews  sought  the  sanction  of  Darius  for  re- 
building the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  the 
Samaritans  urged  a  counterclaim  for  Gerizim, 
that  in  order  to  settle  the  question  copies 
of  the  law  made  by  Sanballat  and  Zerub- 
babcl were  thrown  into  a  large  fire,  and  that 
while  the  copy  written  by  the  latter  was  at 
once  burnt,  that  of  the  former  thrice  leaped 
out  unhurt.  It  would  be  strange,  if  true, 
that  this  fire-tried  manuscript  is  now  the 
property  of  a  poor  widow  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  it  has  made  the  journey  to  this  country, 
wdiere  it  failed  to  obtain  the  sum  asked  as 
its  price,  1,000/.  It  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  the  Samaritan  com- 
munity, which,  according  to  their  own 
records,    occupied   in   the   seventh   century 


the  whole  of  Palestine  except  the  Judean 
hills,  and  has  had  its  synagogues  in  Rome, 
Cairo,  and  Damascus,  should  now  be  con- 
fined to  the  town  of  Nablous,  where  Jewish 
hatred  has  made  the  Greek  name  Neapolis 
triumph  over  the  ancient  Schechem,  and 
that  here  they  have  dwindled  down  almost 
to  nothing.  In  1872,  we  are  told,  they 
numbered  only  135,  eighty  of  these  being 
males.  '  The  Moslems  say  that  this  number 
is  never  exceeded,  and  that  one  of  the 
eighty  dies  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  54.)  In  other  towns,  Mr.  Con- 
der  says,  they  appear  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct about  the  year  1820  (vol.  i.  p.  46)  ; 
but  a  tradition  affirming  their  simultaneous 
disappearance  from  many  places  w^ould  be 
scarcely  less  suspicious  than  the  Moslem  no- 
tion which  gets  rid  of  one  of  eighty  males 
on  the  birth  of  every  boy.  But,  whatever 
be  the  rate  of  decay,  it  seems  to  be  in 
great  part  the  result  of  inteniiarriage  and  of 
an  exclusiveness  which  absolutely  cuts  off 
all  infusion  of  new  blood.  Perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  the  likeness  of  Samaritans  to 
Jews  is  rendered  still  more  striking.  Mr. 
Conder  notes  the  beauty  of  their  priestly 
family  as  being  especially  remarkable,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  lean  and  weedy  figures 
both  of  Samaritans  and  Palestinian  Jews 
'  with  the  obesity  of  the  Turks  and  the 
sturdiness  of  the  peasantry.'  But  during 
the  whole  Christian  era  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans have  probably  never  intermarried,  and 
the  singularly  strong  likeness  still  existing 
between  them  tells  much  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  both  spring  from  the  same 
stock. 

The  Samaritans,  it  would  seem,  must 
soon  become  a  people  of  the  past  ;  and 
perhaps,  before  they  have  altogether  disap- 
peared, some  controversies  relating  to  places 
or  buildings  in  Palestine  may  have  been  set 
at  rest.  13ut,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Conder's 
chapter  on  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  far 
more  important  than  his  account  of  Gerizim 
and  its  sanctuar}^  Here  we  cannot  too 
strongly  approve  his  method  of  procedure, 
in  which  actual  observation  and  measure- 
ment of  sites  and  buildings,  as  they  exist, 
precede  all  reference  to  tradition  and  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  To  these  he 
applies  a  canon  on  which  we  laid  great 
stress  when  speaking  of  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  eighteen  years  ago.*  The 
measurements  of  Josephus  are  only  approxi- 
mate ;  and  at  Ca?sarea,  for  instance,  they 
are  for  some  parts  inaccurate,  and  in  one 
case  impossible.  These,  however,  are  mat- 
ters in  which  a  truthful  man  may  be  mis- 

*  No.  ccxxviii.  October  1860,  p.  324. 
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taken,  and  in  a  multitude  of  figures  num- 
bers may  even  unwittingly  be  altered  by  a 
copyist  ;  but  Mr.  Conder  is  lUKjuestionably 
right  in  saying  that  '  general  position  and 
arrangement  we  must  accept,  unless  we 
condenm  the  author  as  thoroughly  untrust- 
worthy.' Now,  Josephus  (and  here  the 
Talmudic  writers  are  in  accord  with  him) 
asserts  that  the  Teniple  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  that  this 
summit  was  at  first  scarcely  large  enough 
for  the  Holy  House  and  tlic  Altar.  The 
enlargement  of  the  space  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  buildings  around  the  sanctuary 
•were  the  result  of  scarping  and  levelling 
carried  on  for  many  generations.  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  that  when  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  first  built  any  por- 
tion of  the  hill-top  remained  unoccupied. 
Consequently  no  level  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  ;  and  there- 
fore this  statement  of  Josephus  is  '  the 
proper  starting-point  for  any  reconstructive 
plan  of  the  Temple  and  its  courts  '  (vol.  i. 
p.  357).  But  the  top  of  the  Temple  hill 
is,  beyond  question,  the  Sakhrah  rock,  from 
which  the  mountain  slopes  down  on  all 
sides.  At  the  Sakhrah,  therefore,  adds  Mr. 
Conder,  Josephus  places  the  Holy  House  ; 
and  here  also,  if  it  were  needful  to  note  the 
fact,  it  is  placed  by  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  tradition.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  must  be  to  ascertain  the  several 
levels  as  they  are  found  now,  and  then  to 
compare  them  with  the  levels  as  de- 
scribed or  given  in  Josephus  and  the 
Talmudic  Middoth.  This  task  is,  indeed, 
cf  crucial  importance.  Restorations  of  the 
Temple  and  its  site  have  been  attempted 
without  these  precautions,  and  the  result 
has  been  only  to  let  out  the  waters  of  strife. 
Starting  from  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  Solomon's  building  was  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill,  we  reach  conclusions 
which,  in  Mr.  Conder's  words,  are  not 
merely  satisfactory  but  exact  : — '  The  vari- 
ous levels  of  the  courts  we  know  from  the 
writings  of  Maiinonides  ;  they  agree  to  a 
foot  with  those  of  the  rock  round  the  Sakh- 
rah ;  but  only  in  this  position  is  it  possible 
to  make  them  agree  ;  in  any  other,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose  gigantic  niasonrv  founda- 
tions which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  writer 
who  says  the  Temple  was  built  on  the  high- 
est part  of  the  hill,  and  of  which  not  a  trace 
has  been  found  inside  the  Ilaram.'  (Vol. 
i.  p.  359.) 

The  level  of  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah  above 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  is  2,440  feet.  If 
this  be  taken  as  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
Holy  House,  the  level  of  tlie  Altar  Court 
should  be  2,432  feet,  the  cubit  being  taken 


at  16  inches.  The  length  of  the  cubit  is, 
indeed,  a  disputed  point  ;  but  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Conder  gives  for  regarding  the 
cubit  of  10  inches  as  the  standard  of 
measurement  adopted  by  Solomon  (vol.  i. 
p.  358)  seem  to  be  not  merely  forcible,  but 
conclusive.  It  surely  cannot  be  accidental 
that  the  Court  of  the  Women  should  by  this 
standard  be  on  a  level  of  2,418.0,  and  that 
the  rock,  as  it  is  now,  should  be  lower  than 
2,419  over  a  considerable  area.  By  this 
measurement  the  gates  north  and  south  of 
the  Temple  led  down  to  a  level  about  2,425, 
the  level  actually  exhibited  by  the  rock  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Con- 
der gives  other  examples,  and  then  con- 
fesses that  lack  of  space  forbids  his  going 
into  further  detail.  We  have  even  less 
space  at  our  command  ;  but  we  may  say  with 
liim  that  these  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

'  We  see  the  Holy  House  in  its  natural  and 
traditional  position  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  we  see  the  courts  descending  on  either 
side  according  to  the  present  slopes  of  the 
hill  ;  we  find  the  great  rock-galleries  drop- 
ping naturally  into  their  right  places  ;  and 
finally  we  see  the  Temple,  by  the  imnmtabil- 
ity  of  Oriental  custom,  still  a  temple,  and  the 
site  Oi  the  great  altar  still  consecrated  by  the 
beautiful  little  Chapel  of  the  Chain.  Push  the 
Temple  a  little  to  the  north  or  south,  and  the 
levels  cease  to  agree  ;  lengthen  the  cubit  to 
the  Egyptian  standard  of  twenty-one  inches, 
and  the  exactitude  of  the  adapta.ion  is  at 
once  destroyed.'     (Conder,  vol.  i.  p.  3G1.) 

Unless  all  these  facts  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  are  to  be  swept  aside  sum- 
marily as  worthless,  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  the  Sakhrah  should  lie  far  beyond  the 
original  area  of  Solomon's  temple  ;  that  it 
should  be,  indeed,  the  very  spot  wdiere  his 
body  was  laid,  the  place  Avhich  David  chose 
as  his  sepulchre,  and  which  was  used  as  the 
burying-place  of  his  successors  ;  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  its  ancient  purpose  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  rock  became  a  place  for  the 
burying,  not  of  kings,  but  of  malefactors  ; 
that  the  area  of  the  rock  was  converted  into 
a  place  of  execution  ;  that  here  the  body  of 
Christ  himself  reposed  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  that  over  it,  therefore,  was  raised  the 
magnificent  structure  which  attested  the 
piety  of  Constantine.  In  other  words,  no 
room  is  left  for  any  one  of  the  positions  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  P\M-gusson  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  in  his  '  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
rusalem,' and  put  forward  again  in  his  arti- 
cle '  Jerusalem  '  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  in  his  little  work  on  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  1805, 
and  lastly  in  the  sumptuous  volume  in  which 
he    now  delivers  his    final  verdict    after   a 
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jiersonal    examination  of   tlie  site  and  the 
structures  raised  upon  it. 

We  have  carefully  considered  these  theo- 
ries long  ago  in  an  article  to  which  we  have 
already  made  reference  ;  and  so  satisfied 
are  we  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  there 
stated  and  the  arguments  based  upon  them, 
thcit  we  feel  as  little  called  upon  to  scrutinise 
his  present  volume  as  we  were  to  answer  his 
'  Notes  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  which  were 
designed  to  be  a  complete  and  humiliating 
refutation  of  all  that  we  had  said.  As  an 
architectural  critic,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  won 
himself  a  great  name  :  we  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  tarnish  it  or  to  dim  its  brightness. 
But  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  al- 
together right,  and  that  all  who  differ  from 
him  must  be  wholly  wTong,  no  course  is 
left  open  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
submit  to  his  dictation  except  to  protest 
against  both  his  method  and  its  results.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  compliments  and  eulogies 
are  out  of  place,  and  assuredly  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  needs  neither  from  us.  lu  his  reply  to 
our  reasons  for  declining  to  allow  that  the 
building  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the 
actual  structure  raised  by  Constantine  over 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  INIr.  Fergusson 
spoke  of  us  as  absolutely  incompetent  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  in  matters  connected 
with  architectural  and  historical  evidence  ; 
and  lie  may  therefore  regret  that  his  '  His- 
tory of  Architecture  '  nowhere  met  with  a 
warmer  appreciation  than  that  Avhich  it  re- 
ceived at  our  hands.  To  be  praised  by  one 
whose  judgment  is  beneath  contempt  may 
well  be  thought  a  greater  trial  than  the  de- 
liberate censure  of  a  judge  whose  wisdom 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  but,  without  wast- 
ing more  words,  we  may  say  at  once  that 
Ave  have  a  simple  task  before  us,  and  that 
we  purpose  to  perform  this  task  Avithout  at- 
tempting to  depreciate  Mr.  Fergusson's 
Avorth,  or  to  propitiate  him  Avith  eulogies  on 
his  genius,  Avhich  has  never  been  called  into 
question,  or  on  the  learning  Avliich  no  one 
has  ever  denied  to  him.  But  the  history  of 
the  Avorld  has  not  shown  thus  far  that  men 
of  genius  and  learning  are  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  and  blindly  folloAved,  especially 
Avhen  they  move  aside  out  of  the  region 
Avithin  Avhich  they  have  acquired  their  Avell- 
deserved  reputation  ;  and  the  title  on  Avhich 
Mr.  Fergusson  demands  not  merely  our  at- 
tention, but  our  assent,  is  one  Avhich  Ave  can- 
not admit  Avithout  forfeiting  our  freedom 
both  of  thought  and  speech.  He  has  ex- 
amined so  many  buildings  in  so  many  coun- 
tries, and  he  is  so  impressed  Avith  the  order- 
ly and  unbroken  groAvth  Avhich  seems  to 
have  marked  the  sequence  of  styles  in  all  of 
them,  that  he  looks  on  the  knoAvledge  so 


acquired  as  an  instrument  enabling  him  to 
dispense  Avith  those  aids  on  which  he  has 
been  obliged  in  earlier  days  more  or  less  to 
rely.  In  judging  of  styles  generally  he  has 
been  helped  by  the  vast  stores  of  informa- 
tion on  all  kindred  subjects  brought  to- 
gether by  historians  ;  and  Avith  regard  to 
many,  especially  in  the  most  important 
countries  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Avorld, 
he  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  huge  mass  of 
documentary  evidence  often  of  the  minutest 
kind,  determining  not  merely  the  date  of  a 
building,  but  the  names  of  the  architects 
and  the  costs  of  its  erection.  He  has  at  the 
same  time  learned  by  a  strictly  historical 
process,  that  in  these  countries,  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  age,  there  has  been  no 
merely  imitative  Avork  ;  that  the  annals  of 
architecture  exhibit  only  a  natural  develop- 
ment, not  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  and  fan- 
ciful forms.  Having  advanced  thus  far,  he 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  confidence 
naturally  aAvakened  by  the  possession  of  an 
immense  apparatus,  and  he  sees  no  reason 
Avhy  he  should  not  lay  claim  to  a  dictator- 
ship to  Avhicli  no  one  can  advance  a  title 
more  legitimate  than  his  OAvn.  Until  men 
made  a  muddle  of  everything  after  the  Re- 
naissance, the  architecture  of  all  countries 
shoAved,  he  thinks,  only  the  phases  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  systematic  Avorking 
out  of  general  laAvs  and  principles.  What 
is,  therefore,  to  hinder  him  from  determin- 
ing the  age  and  the  purpose  of  any  struc- 
ture ?  W^ithout  a  shadoAV  of  misgiving 
that,  though  his  position  may  be  generally 
true,  such  calculations  may  yet  be  vitiated 
by  some  rare  exceptions,  he  looks  upon  any 
Avho  may  urge  the  need  of  caution  with 
mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. To  these  feelings  he  has  all  along 
given  a  pretty  free  utterance  ;  and  Ave  have 
already  felt  bound  to  say  that  thej'  are  ab- 
solutely Avithout  justification.  AVe  all  knoAv 
Avhat  came  of  that  semi- divining  power 
which  Niebuhr  thought  that  he  had  attained 
after  years  spent  in  the  most  laborious  his- 
torical research.  The  complicated  fabric 
Avhich  he  raised  Avith  infinite  pains  soon 
fell,  and  fell  merely  because  his  theories 
rested  on  materials  obtained  from  untrust- 
Avorthy  sources.  From  a  mass  of  non-com- 
temporary  documents  he  felt  himself  Avar- 
ranted  in  reconstructing  a  genuine  contem- 
porary history.  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  to 
give  liis  judgment  in  matters  trenching  on 
history  Avithout  any  documents  at  all,  or  in 
the  teeth  of  such  documents  as  may  still  be 
found  ;  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  ascribe  cul- 
pal)le  heedlessness  or  Avilful  fraud  to  writers 
Avith  Avhose  statements  he  cannot  conveni- 
ently deal.     Is  he  not  bound  to  do  so  Avhen 
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lie  knows  tluit  he  is  ri^lit,  and  tliat  there- 
fore they  ninst  l>c  wrong  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  tlie  matter.  If  other 
men's  eyes  were  open  as  his  own,  they  would 
seethe  things  which  with  him  blaze  as  in  the 
light  of  noonday.  They  need,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  that  power  of  discriminating 
styles  which  is  j)ossessed  now  by  '  any  well- 
educated  school-girl,'  and  this  power  may 
be  exercised  without  the  least  hesitation  in 
the  case  of  any  building  not  erected  since 
the  Reformation  in  Europe,  because  before 
that  event  the  world  had  never  seen  any  of 
those  imitative  or  '  monkey  styles  '  which 
liave  set  all  law  at  detiance.  The  proving 
of  a  negative  is  usnally  held  to  be  no  easy 
task  ;  and  before  his  position  can  be  made 
good,  Mr.  Fergusson  would  have  to  deal 
with  some  facts  duly  noticed  in  his  own 
'  History  of  Architecture.'  No  one  knows 
better  than  himself  that  the  genuine  lioman 
style  was  that  of  the  round  arch,  but  that 
Romans  also  ran  after  foreign  fashions,  and 
in  their  idolatry  of  (xreck  forms  cither  dis- 
carded their  own,  or  jumbled  together  the 
architecture  of  the  arch  and  the  entablature. 
It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  say  that  this  in- 
terrupted growth  and  these  abnormal  changes 
would  carry  with  them  no  ditHculty,  if  the 
works  of  all  Greek  and  Roman  historians, 
and  indeed  if  all  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, had  perished  utterly.  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  thus  rash  or  bold,  and  has  no  doubt  that 
if  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  lost  irretrievably,  thousands 
or  hundreds  would  still  be  able  to  determine, 
within  twenty  or  at  the  least  fifty  years,  '  the 
age  of  any  part  of  an  V  of  our  great  churches, 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  no  one  w'ould 
dispute  the  conclusions  so  arrived  at.'  This 
is,  perhaps,  going  inuch  too  fast.  We  have 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  things  are  not 
quite  so  plain  and  easy  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
takes  them  to  be,  and  that  there  is  by  no 
means  this  absolute  harmony  amongst  stu- 
dents of  architecture  and  arclueologv  as  to 
the  dates  even  of  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
man buildings,  where  the  documentary  evi- 
dence either  is  lacking  or  seems  to  lie  open 
to  suspicion.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  can  brook 
no  opposition.  If  he  sees  cause  for  assert- 
ing that  a  building  exists  which  a  chronicler 
says  has  been  destroyed,  so  nnich  the  worse 
for  the  chronicler,  lie  must  be  some  ly- 
ing monk,  and  lying  monks  were  always 
ready  to  s;iy  that  a  building  had  been  burnt 
QT  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  '  rebuilt  in 
the  next  few  years  by  some  abbot  or  prior 
without  monev  or  means  of  any  sort.' 

The  way  is  thus  cleared  for  dealing  with 
one  at  least  of  the  celebrated  churches  of 
the  Holy  Land.     The  evidence  of  his  eyes 
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convinced  Mr.  Fergusson  in  a  moment,  when 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  he  first  saw  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Cathervvood,  that  Constan- 
tine  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  church 
which  now  passes  as  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre than  he  had  with  the  building  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  that  the  dome  of  the 
Rock,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  is  the  very  church  built  l>y  the 
pious  emperor  over  the  scene  of  the  entomb- 
ment and  the  resurrection.  It  follows  of 
necessity  that  our  written  histories  tell  us 
only  lies  when  they  say  that  the  C'hurch  of 
the  Sepulchre  has  undergone  not  merely  de- 
facement but  destruction,  for  is  not  that  edi- 
fice still  before  us  virtually  uninjured  ?  The 
lying  chroniclers,  according  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, assure  us  that  after  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  churches  of  Constantino 
and  Justinian  by  the  Persian  Khosru  '  a 
monk,  Modestus,  without  money  or  means, 
in  a  time  of  the  deepest  depression  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  and  restored  to 
their  original  splendour,  in  a  very  short  time, 
what  had  taken  all  the  power  and  all  the 
wealth  of  these  great  emperors  to  accom- 
plish during  nuxny  years  of  continuous  pro- 
sperity. '  AVe  cannot  say  tliat  we  have  found 
this  story  or  anything  like  it  in  any  his- 
tories or  chronicles  which  we  have  ever 
come  across  ;  but,  whatever  the  tale  may  be, 
it  must  be  set  aside,  because  the  architecture 
of  the  place  leads  Mr.  Fergusson  to  a  very 
different  conclusion,  and  would  bring  all 
others  to  the  same  goal,  if  they  were  not  ig- 
norant, or  interested,  or  disingenuous,  or 
knowingly  false.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
when  his  theories  were  first  propounded  '  in 
a  language  of  Avhich  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men were  ignorant,'  they  were  opposed  by 
some  '  who  unfortunately  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  discrediting  both  the  interpretation 
and  its  author. '  He  was  avssailed,  as  he  will 
have  it,  in  this  Review  and  elsewhere,  by 
would-be  critics  who  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent for  the  task  ;  and  unluckily  he  was  op- 
posed also  by  the  only  man  who,  in  this 
country,  '  was  qualified,  both  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  architecture  and  of  the  authorities, 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.' 
This  solitary  judge  was  Professor  Willis  ; 
but  Professor  Willis  '  had  committed  him- 
self publicly  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre in  the  town  before  my  theory  was 
published,  and  it  would  be  demanding  a  lit- 
tle too  much  from  human  nature  to  ask  any- 
one in  his  position  to  confesr,  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  to  admit  the  success  of  his  rival.' 
Mr.  Lewin,  again,  was  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  then  Mr.  Lewin,  though  fairly  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
knew    nothins:    whatever    of   architecture. 
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Count  de  Vogiie  was  at  hoine  in  both  ;  but 
either  '  his  opinions  are  biassed  by  sincere 
devotion  to  liis  infalUble  Church,'  or  he 
reasons  after  a  fashion  which  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  is  wholly  unintelligible.  From  Dr. 
Robinson  he  expected  better  things  ;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  -was  among  the  first  .to  '  turn 
upon  '  him,  and  even  the  Protestant  feel- 
ing of  his  countrymen,  especially  of  those 
north  of  the  Tweed,  would  not  be  evoked 
by  '  the  clamour  of  the  High  Church  party 
in  defence  of  the  traditions  invalidated  by 
'  these  new  discovei'ies. ' 

This  is  all  sadly  inconclusive  and  very  un- 
v/orthy  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  Opposition  so  gen- 
eral might  almost  have  led  him  to  think  that 
possibly  all  was  not  quite  right  with  his 
theory  ;  but  direct  imputations  of  dishonour- 
able motives  (and  the  wilful  suppression  of 
known  facts  is  strictly  dishonourable)  should 
not  be  made  without  good  warrant  and  the 
production  of  ample  evidence.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams may  believe  that  Constantine  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  over  the  spot  where  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid  ;  but  his  history  of  the  edi- 
fice is  wholly  unaffected  by  this  belief,  and 
has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nor  do 
we  see  why,  if  the  evidence  for  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  notions  be  so  overwhelming.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  should  not  have  been  expected 
to  acknowledge  himself  candidly  in  the 
wrong.  As  we  were  ready  eighteen  years 
ago,  so  we  are  ready  still  to  admit  our  er- 
ror, when,  instead  of  dwelling  only  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  side,  Mr.  Fergusson 
shall  have  dealt  with  and  removed  the  more 
gigantic  difficulties  which  beset  his  own. 
That  we  have  done  him  any  injustice,  or 
that  we  have  treated  him  with  any  lack  of 
respect  and  consideration,  we  altogether 
deny  ;  but  we  have  never  thought,  nor  do 
we  think  now,  of  owning  ourselves  in 
the  wrong,  until  Mr.  Fergusson  has  grappled 
v/ith  these  difficulties  severally  and  laid 
aside  all  pretence  of  deciding  the  question 
by  appeals  to  evidence  which  he  holds  that 
we  are  incapable  of  discerning,  or  by  the 
plea  that  he  is  speaking  '  to  those  who  fail 
to  understand  the  language  in  which  they 
are  addressed.' 

If  we  cannot  see  by  what  road  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson would  have  us  advance,  or  if  we  fail 
to  perceive  that  there  is  any  road,  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  extreme  clearness 
of  his  conclusions.  Constantine,  he  main- 
tains, built  his  Basilica,  which  has  been  de- 
.stroyed,  and  the  Anastasis  (or  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection)  close  to  and  over  the 
iSakhrah.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt  ;  and 
all  the  stories  of  Khosru,  Modestus,  and 
others  are  mere  falsehoods.     The  real  blow 


was  dealt,  not  by  the  Persian  king,  but  by 
the  Egyptian  caliph,  Ilakem,  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  Avhen  the  Crusaders  entered 
Jerusalem  not  many  years  later,  they  were 
led  to  a  sepulchre  on  another  hill  without  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  they  were  being  cheat- 
ed into  belief  of  a  lie.  Between  the  departure 
of  Hakem  and  the  entry  of  Godfrey  and  his 
Crusaders  into  the  sacred  city,  the  Chris- 
tian priests  had  agreed  to  build  a  new  church 
over  a  new  sepulchre.  They  could  not,  it 
would  seem,  help  themselves,  although  Mr. 
1  Fergusson  has  little  hope  that  the  history  of 
!  the  transaction  Avill  ever  be  elucidated 
I  (Preface,  p.  x.).  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
!  not  the  least  consequence.  If  Constantine 
j  built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  fact  of  the 
transfer  is  beyond  question,  and  the  motive 
is  scarcely  less  clear.  '  It  was  done  because 
it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  position  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  eleventh  century.  They  were  forci- 
bly dispossessed  of  their  own  church  on  the 
eastern  hill,  and  they  of  necessity  erected 
one  on  the  only  available  site  of  the  west- 
ern hill,  and  there,  in  consequence,  we 
now  find  it.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that 
this  should  be  so,  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  fact  should  not  be  acknowledged 
if  it  can  be  proved. ' 

This  is  all  very  wonderful,  but  there  are 
more  w^onders  behind.  The  body  of  the 
Redeemer  had  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Jewish  kings  ;  but,  how^ever  it  may 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Christians  of  Constantine 's  age  had  imbibed 
so  violent  a  dislike  of  all  associations  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament  that  they 
resolved  on  transferring  the  site  of  the  roy- 
al tombs  to  the  western  hill,  where,  it  is 
implied,  some  graves  existed  already.  This 
transference  Avas  as  successfully  accomplish- 
ed as  the  later  one,  and  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans were  alike  convinced  that  the  bones 
of  the  great  kings  of  Judah  reposed  on  the 
hill  to  which,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the 
Christians  themselves  were  constrained  to 
resort  in  the  day  of  their  trouble.  If  we 
ask  why  we  are  to  believe  all  this,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson placidly  repeats  his  claim  to  our 
credence  because  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Khubbet-es-Sakhrah  is  the  Avork  of  Con- 
stantine, and  he  must  be  right  since  he 
knows  so  much  about  architecture.  Our 
only  rejoinder  to  this  can  be  that  we  feel  a 
natural  repugnance  to  taking  leaps  in  the 
dark,  and  that  assuredly  we  cannot  do  so 
unless  we  have  thorough  confidence  in  our 
guide.  It  is  scarcely  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Constantine  built  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  than  to  believe  that  Stonehenge  and 
Silburv  are  the  work  of   the   age  which  in- 
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tcrvened  between  tlie  withdrawal  of  tlie  Ro- 
man le<(ions  from  Britain  and  the  landing 
of  Cerdic  and  his  followers.  On  this  point 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  *  in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  '  Rude  Stone  Monuments  ;'  but  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  rcoccupics  posi- 
tions from  which  in  all  eyes  but  his  own  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  dislodged  compels 
us  to  insist  once  more  on  the  enormous 
strain  which  he  puts  upon  our  powers  of 
faith  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
that  he  is  taxing  them  at  all. 

It  Avould  be  ungracious  and  even  churlish 
thus  to  stir  up  the  slumbering  ashes  of 
buried  paradoxes  and  absurdities,  were  it  not 
that  we  are  again  invited  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
to  accept  on  his  authority  alone  not  a  few 
statements  as  strange  and  as  startling  as  his 
theory  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  paljeolithic 
monuments.  "\Vc  frankly  confess  ourselves  to 
be  amongst  the  number  of  his  readers  '  who 
fail  to  understand  the  language  in  which 
they  are  addressed  ;'  and  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  follow  him  unless  we  feel  that 
we  can  trust  him  as  a  guide,  Ave  have  no  op- 
tion but  to  test  his  claim,  as  best  we  may,  by 
all  that  we  may  know  of  him  in  the  past. 
Briefly,  then,  we  have  first  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  that  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
is  the  round  church  or  building  raised  by 
Constantiue  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which 
had  been  unearthed  by  his  orders  ;  that  this 
sepulchre  immediately  adjoined  the  place  of 
public  execution,  and  was,  in  fact,  in- 
cluded in  it  ;  that  the  place  thus  devoted  to 
the  burial  of  malefactors  was  also  the  burv- 
ing-place  of  David  and  his  successors  ;  that 
the  Temple,  therefore,  as  standing  on  the 
same  hill  which  contained  this  sepulchre,  is 
the  veritable  Siou  or  City  of  David,  and 
that  this  name  was  never  applied  to  the 
western  hill  until  the  Christians,  in  their 
hatred  of  Jewish  associations,  asserted  that 
the  kings  of  Judah  had  been  buried  on  the 
western  hill,  and  were  blindly  believed  by 
the  Jews.  This  being  his  theory,  we  have 
next  Mr.  Fergusson's  assertion  that  it  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  records  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and,  in  fact, 
explains  them  all,  while  every  other  theory 
must  be  more  or  less  at  variance  with  them. 
This  is  a  statement  which  may  surelv  be 
tested  by  a  reference  to  the  Gospels  and  to 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  incompetent 
to  judge  whether  between  those  records  and 
the  words  of  Mr.  Fergusson  there  is  or  is 
not  a  manifest  contradiction,  all  discussion 
is  useless,  and  human  speech  has  no  more 
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significance  than  the  inarticulate  mutterings 
of  beasts.  We  take,  then,  the  following 
sentences  as  crucial  : — 

'  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  in  a  place 
which  has  undergone  such  vicissitudes,  any 
tradition  that  may  attacli  to  any  particular 
locality  must  l)e  received  with  extreme  cau- 
tion ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  that  Solomon's 
sepulcln-e  is  still  pointed  out  under  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  on  tlic  north  side  of  the  Sukhra. 
and  is  so  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  If 
the  scpidclire  of  Solomon,  however,  is  found 
here,  a  fortiori  v/e  ought  to  expect  to  find  that 
of  David  also.  Fortunately,  however,  as  just 
pointed  out,  the  Biljle  is  too  explicit  about  tlie 
identity  of  Zion  and  the  city  of  David,  and  it 
is  equally  emphatic  that  his  sepulchre  was  in 
tke  City  of  David.  All  this,  indeed,  was  so 
well  known  that  it  became  indispensable, 
wdien  the  name  Zion  was  in  Christian  times 
transferred  to  the  western  hill,  that  the  sep- 
ulchres should  go  there  also.  In  a  more  criti- 
cal age  the  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings 
would  have  gone  with  that  of  David  ;  but  as 
the  evidence  is  not  so  direct  that  Solomon  and 
his  successors  were  buried  in  Zion,  their 
tombs  were  left  where,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  I  believe  tliev  arc  now  to  be  found.' 
(P.  07.) 

AVhon  jNIr.  Fergusson  is  wishing  to  dis- 
prove the  genuineness  of  a  particular  site, 
he  sets  very  little  store  on  the  names  by 
which  it  may  chance  to  be  known  ;  but 
here,  where  his  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
Jewish  kings  were  buried  at  or  in  the  Sakh- 
rah,  he  at  once  accepts  the  tomb  of  Solo- 
mon as  genuine  merely  because  it  is  so 
called.  The  tradition  is  worthless,  and  the 
Ordnance  Survey  cannot  be  cited  as  sanction- 
ing it,  as  the  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  it  does.  Mr.  Fergusson,  then,  will 
have  it  that  the  Sakhrah  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  that  this 
burying-place  and  the  Temple  were  both  on 
Mount  Zion,  because  the  records  say  that 
David  was  buried  in  th?  city  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  Sakhrah  is  uncpiestion- 
ably  on  the  same  hill  with  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jferod.  But  if  the 
Books  of  Kings  are  to  be  trusted  at  all, 
they  must  be  believed  when  they  tell  us 
that  the  Temple  was  not  in  the  City  of 
David.  AVe  should  have  thought  that  the 
statement  of  this  fact  could  be  scarcely  called 
for  ;  but  when  Mr.  Fergusson  in.sists  tha  t 
the  Temple  wiis  in  the  City  of  David,  we 
are  thrown  back  on  the  i)ass;iges  which  sa}' 
that  it  was  not  so.  In  1  Kings  iii.  1,  the 
distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between  the 
City  of  David  and  the  king's  house  with 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  nor  is  it  less  em- 
phasized in  1  Kings  viii.  1,  where  we  are  told 
that  for  its  transference  to  the  Temple  it 
was  necessary  to  '  bring  up  the  ark  of  the 
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covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  Cit}"  of 
David,  which  is  Zion  ;  '  and,  ag-ain,  before 
she  could  enter  the  house  which  Solomon 
had  built  for  her,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
liad  to  come  up  out  of  the  City  of  David, 
1  Kings  ix.  24.  While,  then,  it  is  thus 
made  certain  that  the  Temple  was  not  in  the 
City  of  David,  and  consequently  not  on 
Zion,  we  are  also  told  expressly  that  the  altar 
was  placed  on  the  spot  where  David  had 
offered  sacrifice  hard  by  the  threshing  floor 
of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  1  Chron.  xxii,  1,  and 
that  this  spot  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  2 
Chron.  iii.  1.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  priestly  prejudices  of  the  men 
who  compiled  the  latter,  it  is  simply  incredi- 
ble that  the  identity  of  Moriah  and  Zion 
should  be  unknown  to  them,  and  that  with- 
out the  slightest  motive  they  should  dis- 
tinguish between  them  unless  they  knew  that 
they  were  separate  eminences.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  plain  contradiction  between  Mr. 
Fergusson's  statements  and  those  of  books 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  assertion  that 
the  name  Zion  was  transferred  to  the  west- 
ern hili  in  Christian  times  has  nothing  to 
rest  upon.  The  Temple  hill  was  the  moun- 
tain of  Moriah,  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  and  thus,  as  not  being 
Zion,  was  never  within  the  compass  of  the 
City  of  David.  AVhat  Mr.  Fergusson  may 
mean  by  saying  that  '  the  evidence  is  not 
so  direct  that  Solomon  and  his  successors 
were  buried  on  Zion,'  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  imagine.  Whatever  may  be  its 
value,  the  evidence  for  their  burial  on  this 
hill  is  precisely  that  which  we  have  for  the 
burial  of  David,  neither  more  nor  less.  As 
Josephus  says  of  them  and  of  David  simply 
that  they  were  buried  in  Jerusalem,  his 
authority  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  deciding 
■the  question.  But  the  language  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  is  clear.  David  sleeps  with 
ihis  fathers  and  is  buried  in  his  own  city,  1 
Kings  ii.  10  ;  the  body  of  Solomon  is  laid 
,in  the  City  of  David,  his  father,  1  Kings 
xi.  43.  There  also  were  buried  Kehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  31),  Abijam  (xv.  8),  Asa  (xv. 
24),  Jehoshaphat  (xxii.  50),  Joram  (2  Kings 
viii.  24),  Ahaziah  (ix.  28).  In  these  and 
in  other  instances  the  phrase  used  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  which  tells  us  of  the 
burial  of  David. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  New  ;  and  here  again  we  find 
Mr.  Fergusson  not  merely  rejecting  other 
theories  because  they  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  language  of  the  Gospel  narratives, 
but  claiming  acceptance  for  his  own  as 
being    in    complete     accordance    with    it. 


Having  carried  the  reader  through  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Mr. 
Fergusson  informs  him  that 

'  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages 
regarding  the  so-called  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the 
town,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  I  am  right 
in  supposing  it  proved  that  the  four  great 
churches  of  Jerusalem  originally  stood  in  the 
Haram  area,  this  church  is  a  convicted  for- 
gery. This  has,  indeed,  jbeen  suspected  by 
many  of  the  best  topographers  of  Jerusalem, 
from  the  days  of  Korte  downwards,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  situation 
with  the  facts  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  ; 
but  the  argument  has  hitherto  generally  failed 
to  carry  conviction  to  most  minds  from  the  in- 
ability of  those  who  maintained  it  to  provide 
a  substitute.  Now,  however,  that  it  can  be 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  was  the  building  which  Constantine 
built  over  Avhat  he,  at  all  events,  believed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ^^acZi^  quastio. 
Constantine  did  not  build  two  sepulchres  in 
Jerusalem.  A  choice  must  consequently  be 
made  ;  and  when  the  subject  is  honestly  and 
fairly  approached,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
most  people  w^ill  select  that  one  which  ac- 
cords with  every  word  of  the  Bible  narrative, 
in  preference  to  the  other,  wdth  which  the 
events  of  the  Passion,  as  narrated  by  tlie 
Evangelists,  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled.' 
(P.  258.) 

This  is  said  on  behalf  of  a  theory  wliich, 
even  according  to  his  own  plan  (and  the  Sur- 
vey seems  to  show  that  it  is  an  impossible 
plan),  places  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  witli- 
in  500  feet  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  avers  that  the  spot  where  formei- 
generations  had  reverenced  the  resting-places 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Jewish  kings 
had  become  a  scene  of  public  executions, 
and  which  includes  the  spot  so  used  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Herod.  On  this 
point  the  explorations  of  the  Sm*vey  Ex- 
pedition leave  no  room  for  doubt,  and  thus 
a  contradiction  is  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  to  the  clear  statement  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  12)  that  Jesus  suffered 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  statement 
founded  on  a  reason  the  force  of  which  is 
indisputable.  So,  again,  we  are  told  that 
the  body  was  laid  in  the  ancient  burying- 
place  of  the  Jewish  kings,  Avhereas  in  the 
(xospels  we  hear  of  the  new  tomb  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  (Matth.  xxvii.  GO,  Mark  xv.  46),  and 
more  particularly  in  the  third  Gospel 
(xxiii,  53)  of  the  sepulchre  hewn  in  stone 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid.  It 
may  be  open  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  to  any- 
one else,  to  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements  ;  but  it  is  simply  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  his  theory  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  them.     If   the  situation  of  the  present 
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clmrcli  cannot  in  its  turn  be  reconciled 
\Yith  every  phrase  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
the  objection  is  not  to  the  point,  unless  it 
be  contended  that  the  site  must  be  genuine 
because  Constantino  built  his  church  over  it. 
The  inference  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
this  is  probably  all  that  is  meant  by  those 
topographers  avIio  lay  stress  on  tlie  discrep- 
ancies which  must,  on  this  supposition,  be 
dealt  with.  Among  these  is  Mr.  C'onder, 
who,  although  he  feels  assured  that  the 
present  cliurch  stands  on  the  very  site  chosen 
by  Constantino  for  his  edifice  (vol.  i.  p. 
r.27),  is  not  less  sure  that  its  spuriousness  is 
determined  by  that  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  which  we  liave  seen  to  be 
fatal  to  tlie  position  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  (i.  .371).  To  this  conclusion  he 
is  guided  by  other  considerations  also  ;  and 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  do  well  to  take  to 
lieart  the  lesson  that  some,  at  least,  who 
maintain  that  Constantino  here  built  his 
church  arc  not  impelled  by  secondary  and 
unworthy  motives  to  declare  that  he  built  it 
over  the  very  spot  where  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  liad  excavated  his  grave.  AVith  this 
result  Mr.  Conder  thinks  that  no  one  needs 
to  be  disappointed,  since  with  the  memory 
'  of  the  yearly  Pandemonium  which  dis- 
graces the  ancient  walls,  and  of  scenes 
which  lower  the  Christian  faith  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Moslem,'  none  can  '  wish  to  believe 
that  the  place  thus  annually  desecrated  is 
the  tomb  of  Christ. ' 

This  is  a  question  of  feeling  to  which  even 
devout  and  religious  men  may  give  diflfer- 
ent  answers.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
Biblical  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
claims  our  acceptance  of  his  propositions, 
except  that  they  are  absohitely  worthless  ? 
We  can  but  protest  against  all  his  methods 
of  proof  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead, 
although  the  necessity  of  repeating  this  is 
singularly  wearisome.  But  as  the  labour 
spent  at  the  outset  must  in  this  case  render 
further  toil  superfluous,  it  may  be  well  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  foundations  on 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  rears  wliat  we  must 
be  forgiven  for  calling  las  imposing  fabric 
of  fiction.  To  invent  a  transfer,  whether 
of  theological  systems  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Turanian  ]>uddhists)  or  of  a  geographical 
site,  and  then  to  moralise  upon  it, is  no  profit- 
able task  ;  but  by  so  doing  he  compels  us 
to  challenge  his  reasoning,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  at  every  step.  Thus,  having  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  transfer  of  the  royal 
sepulchres  in  the  fourth  century  from  tho 
eastern  to  the  western  hill,  Mr.  Fergusson 
declares  it  to  be 

'  not  only  curious  but  interesting  to  observe 
by  what  a  strange  stroke  of  the  irony  of  fate, 


though  one  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
place,  the  two  ])rinei|)al  tombs  of  Jerusalem 
— those  of  David  and  of  Christ — should 
both,  after  existing  for  centuries  on  tlic  east- 
ern liill,  have  been  transferred  to  the  western, 
wliere  they  are  now  supposed  to  exist.  It 
does  not,  however,  seem  difficult  to  perceive 
how  the  transfer  of  the  first  took  place.  It 
was  simply  that  wlien  the  Cliristians  first  be- 
came aware  that  tlie  eastern  hill  was  the  scene 
of  the  ministration  and  passion  of  their  Found- 
er, with  that  hatred  of  Jewish  tradition  and 
localities  which  characterised  all  they  did  at 
Jerusalem,  they  determined  to  clear,  as  far  as 
possible,  tlieir  holy  places  from  all  connexion 
with  those  of  the  previous  dispensation.  The 
Temple  and  its  ruins  they  could  not  displace, 
but  by  calling  the  western  hill  Zion  they  got 
rid  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  of  all 
the  associations  that  made  that  name  so  sweet 
and  musical  to  Jewish  ears,  and  left  the  now 
Jerusalem  as  far  as  possible  dissociated  from 
the  old.  It  was  not  then,  however,  nor  pro- 
bably till  long  afterwards — most  likely  in 
Moslem  times — that  this  change  of  name  led 
to  its  logical  sequence,  and  a  new  tomb  of 
David  was  erected  on  the  new  Zion,  because 
everyone  who  had  access  to  the  ancient  scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews  knew  that  David  was  buried 
on  Zion,  which  was  identical  with  the  City  of 
David.'     (P.  58.) 

We  do  not  charge  Mr.  Fergusson  with  a 
conscious  wish  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  his  readers.  Tho  process  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  those  who  undergo  it,  but 
its  blinding  effects  must  follow  on  those  who 
can  read  this  paragraph  Avith  unquestioning 
assent.  At  what  time  did  the  Christians 
first  become  aware  that  the  eastern  hill  was 
the  scene  of  the  Passion  ?  It  cannot  have 
been  after  the  time  of  Constantino,  for  the 
narrative  of  Euscbius  clearly  represents  him 
as  free  from  all  doubt  on  tho  subject. 
A\' bother  it  be  on  the  eastern  or  the  western 
hill,  the  Emperor  chooses  one  fixed  spot,  and 
there  tho  sepulchre  is  found,  but  under 
conditions  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  is  as  much  at  variance  as  it  is  with 
the  narratives  of  the  Gospels.  A  temple  of 
Venus,  we  are  told,  stood  on  it  ;  and  not 
only  was  this  destroyed,  but  tho  ground  on 
which  it  had  been  built  was  removed  to  a 
great  depth.*  The  Sakhrah  is  the  naked 
rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  on  it 
this  mass  of  soil  could  never  have  ac- 
cunudatcd.  If,  then,  the  spot  was  so  well 
known  to  Constantino,  what  reason  have  we 
for  supposing  that  the  tradition  had  been  lost 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  genera- 
tions ?  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  lost, 
but  we  must  insist  on  the  folly  of  assunnng. 
Avithout  clear  documentary  evidence,  either 
the  interruption  of  traditions  or  changes  of 

*  Euscb.  Yit.  Constant.  28. 
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popular  feclinc;.  "\Vc  liave  seen  that  no 
such  evidence  is  forthcomino;  for  the  trans- 
ference of  the  royal  sepulchres  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  Ave  may  ask,  therefore,  for 
tlie  evidence  which  attests  the  hatred  of 
Jewish  traditions  and  localities  which  marked 
all  that  the  Christians  did  at  Jerusalem, 
For  them  Jesus  was  pre-eminently  the  son  of 
David  ;  and,  if  the  Temple  was  in  their 
minds  associated  with  the  memory  of  a  yoke 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  this  feeling  could 
scarcely  have  extended  to  the  tomb  of  the 
royal  psalmist  in  whose  city  of  Bethlehem 
the  Saviour  had  been  born.  But  why,  if 
we  are  to  take  Mr.  Fergusson  at  his  word, 
should  the  Christians  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
associations  connected  with  kingly  sepulchres 
when  these  were  dead  already  i  The  place 
had  come  to  be  a  spot  on  which  malefac- 
tors were  executed  ;  and  this  wonderful 
change  had  been  effected  before  the  time  of 
the  crucihxion.  The  sepulchre  of  David, 
St.  Peter  tells  the  multitudes,  assembled  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  '  is  with  us  unto  this 
da}"^, '  Acts  ii.  29  ;  and  if  Mr.  Fergusson's 
view  be  correct,  he  might  have  added  that 
their  reverence  for  him  might  be  measured 
by  the  desecration  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  But,  again,  if  the  transfer  of 
the  name  to  the  western  hill  led  ultimately 
to  its  logical  sequence,  why  did  not  this 
effect  follow  at  once  ?  The  erection  of  the 
new  tomb  of  David  seems  to  be  attributed 
to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament — 
whether  by  Jews  or  by  Mohammedans  is  not 
<juite  clear  ;  but  why  they  should  not  have 
read,  or  why  they  should  not  have  been 
moved  by,  the  old  records  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  well  as  in  the  sixth  or  the  tenth, 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  understand.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  on  Avhich  we  care  little  to  specu- 
late. The  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  a  point  wholly  distinct  from  the  genuineness 
of  the  site  of  the  church  of  Constantine  ; 
and  it  is  altogether  more  likely  that  his 
choice  may  have  been  determined  by  the 
royal  tombs,  when  he  should  have  gone 
further,  to  some  spot  beyond  the  walls  in 
the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate,  for  the  scene  of 
the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  burial.  In  any 
ease,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  both 
Jews  and  Moslems  should  have  believed  a 
lie  designedly  made  by  the  Christians  to 
discredit  ancient  Jewish  traditions,  and  that 
they  should  act  upon  it  at  some  time  or 
other  in  a  series  of  centuries  during  all  of 
which  the  Christians  were  an  oppressed  and 
persecuted  minority,  llow  again,  or  Avhy, 
if  the  tombs  of  David  and  of  Solomon's 
successors  were  transferred,  was  that  of 
Solomon  allowed  to  remain  ?  and  if  this 
was  transferred  also,  how  came  it  to  find  its 


way  back  again  to  the  Sakhrah  hill  before 
the  Latin  conquest  of  the  city  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  reasonings  and  arguments  of  ^Ir. 
Fergusson  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions.  Speaking  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  pilgrim  Arculfus 
tells  us  that  in  the  round  cabin  cut  out  in  a 
single  piece  of  rock  there  is  room  enough 
for  nine  men  to  stand  and  pray.  The  in- 
terior of  the  rock  under  the  Khubbet-es- 
Sakhrah  exhibits,  according  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  a  quadrangular  chamber  measuring 
twenty-three  by  twenty-four  feet  ;  but 
Arculfus,  nevertheless,  is  regarded  as  main- 
taining the  Mosque  of  Omar  to  be  the  Avork 
of  Constantine. 

We  come  now  to  the  far  more  important 
transference  of  site  which,  in  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  belief,  marked  the  eleventh  century. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  mad  Fatimite  caliph 
Hakem  the  church  actually  built  by  Constan- 
tine, whatever  it  may  have  been,  was,  he 
allows,  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  as 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In 
other  words,  he  holds  that  up  to  this  time 
the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  was  held  to  be 
the  work  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
The  5 history  of  ,'the  change  which  now  en- 
sued we  must  give  in  his  own  Avords  : — 

'  He  [Hakem]  in  a.d.  1009  destroyed  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine — "-solo  cocguarif'' — 
and  appropriated  the  tomb  of  Christ  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  religion,  as  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  Kufic  inscription  afterwards 
added  in  mosaic  on  its  walls  by  one  of  his 
successors.  At  the  time  that  El-Hakim  com- 
mitted tliis  outrage  on  their  holy  places,  he 
expelled  the  Christian  inhabitants  from  Jeru- 
salem and  allowed  them  no  access  to  the  place 
during  his  lifetime.  When  they  crept  back 
after  his  death,  they  naturally  built  for  their 
own  purposes  a  church  in  their  own  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  erected  therein  a  sepulchre 
at  which  the  Easter  rites  might  be  performed. 
As  time  wore  on,  this  became,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem, 
and  pilgrims  made  their  offerings,  and  had 
their  faith  strengthened  by  worshipping  at 
this  shrine.  Besides  being  securely  situated 
in  their  own  quarter  of  the  town,  the  spot  se- 
lected for  the  new  church  had  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  a  grouji  of  ancient  Jewish  graves  still  ex- 
isting there,  which  gave  apparent  authentic- 
ity to  the  tradition  that  the  "Tegurium,'' 
they  had  erected  was  really  nigh  to  the  place 
of  a  skull. ' 

It  possessed  also  some  other  advantages 
which,  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  belief,  sufficient- 
ly explain  the  fact 

'  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
willingly  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new 
locality,  and  that  pilgrims  in  the  eleventJi 
century  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  locali- 
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ties  pointed  out  to  them  were  really  those  in 
which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  had  actually 
been  enacted.  Ninety  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  destruction  of  Constantine's  Basilica  \Ty 
El-Hakim  before  these  Western  pil<ifrims  came 
back,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels  the  sepulchre  where 
they  had  worshipped.  At  that  time  no  one 
was  living  in  Jerusalem  who  could  have  re- 
membered the  buildings  in  the  Ilaram  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  they 
and  their  fathers  had  always  worshijijjed  in 
the  church  in  the  town.  In  the  illiterate 
East,  memory  soon  fades,  and  the  growth  of 
tradition  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  so- 
berer West.  The  time  was,  therefore,  ample 
for  the  obliteration  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  in  so  far  as  the  general 
public  were  concerned  ;  nor  should  we  feel 
surprised  or  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the 
priests,  or  of  those  who  knew  the  truth,  on 
this  occasion.  They  acted  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  and  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  controversy  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  who  think  that  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  must  be  protected  against  the  in- 
opportune suggestions  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions.'    (P.  259.) 

We  cannot  read  these  words  witliout  a 
sense  of  humiliation  and  shame.  That  an 
English  writer  sliould  charge  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  differ  from  hiin  on  a  question  of 
mere  archEeological  fact  with  raising  a  tu- 
uuilt  of  objections  which  they  know  to  be 
false  is  beyond  measure  amazing  ;  but, 
without  further  couiiuciit,  we  may  say  that 
the  history  here  given  to  us  has  now  been 
written  for  the  first  time.  If  this  be  true, 
t  lien  the  records  from  which  (xibbon  gleaned 
his  narrative  are  all  false.  From  beginning 
to  end  tthe  passage  implies  that  the  de- 
{)ression  of  the  Christians  which  began  Avitli 
the  furious  onslaught  of  Ilakem  lasted  with- 
out a  break  until  the  banners  of  the  Cru- 
saders waved  victoriously  from  the  walls  of 
•lerusalem.  It  implies  that  during  this 
whole  time  (which,  however,  covers  no 
more  than  three  generations)  the  Christians 
were  never  allowed  to  approach  the  build- 
ing which  for  some  seven  centuries  they 
had  regju'ded  as  the  sanctuary  built  by 
Constantino  ;  and  their  asserted  resignation 
would  further  show  that  tliey  had  no  hopes 
of  ever  turning  the  tables  against  their 
persecutors.  S'ow  what  are  the  facts  ? 
However  terrible  may  have  been  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Egyptian  caliph,  he  was  as- 
sassinated within  twelve  years  of  the  time 
when  he  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  ;  but  before  his  deatli  his 
mandate  had  been  sealed  for  the  restitution 
of  the  churches.  His  orders  were  obeyed. 
In  Gibbon's  Avords,  '  tlie  succeeding  caliphs 


resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
policy  ;  a  free  toleration  was  again 
granted  ;  witli  the  pious  aid  of  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
arose  from  its  ruins  ;  and  after  a  short  ab- 
stinence the  pilgrims  returned  with  an  in- 
crease of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast.' 
The  truth  is,  that  during  fifty  years  or  more 
which  followed  the  death  of  Hakem  the 
condition  of  the  ('hristians  in  Palestine  was 
pretty  much  what  it  had  been  from  the 
days  of  Omar  onwards,  the  only  difference 
perhaps  being  that  a  toll  was  now  levied  on 
each  pilgrim  before  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  The  number 
of  pilgrims  was  greater  probably  than  it  had 
ever  been.  The  awful  suspense  with  which 
Christendom  generally  had  expected  the 
end  of  all  things  with  the  close  of  the  first 
millennium  was  now  ended,  and  the  impulse 
to  visit  the  holy  places  was  felt  with  infi- 
nitely greater  force.  The  enterprise  had 
still  its  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  but  these 
were  as  much  smoothed  down  as  in  a  rude 
and  ill-governed  age  they  well  could  be,  and 
they  arose  not  so  much  from  the  hardships 
imposed  on  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  as  from  tlie 
enmity  of  the  peoples  through  whose  lands 
they  had  to  pass.  The  tempest  which  burst 
upon  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  excited  not  by  the 
Egyptian  sovereign,  but  by  the  marauding 
Turk.  In  the  year  1076,  twenty-three 
years  only  before  the  conquest  of  the  city 
by  Godfrey,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Seljukian  Toucoush,  and  the  Chris- 
tians soon  found  that  the  happier  days  of 
pilgrimage  had  passed  away.  The  suffer- 
ings that  were  inflicted  on  them  may  have 
been  exaggerated.  Gibbon  thinks  but  little 
of  them.  'The  pathetic  tale, '  he  says, 
'  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief 
of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  yet  how  trifling  is 
the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils  if  com- 
pared with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of 
llakem,  which  had  been  so  patiently  en- 
dured by  the  Latin  Christians.  A  slighter 
provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  tem- 
per of  their  descendants  ;  a  new  spirit  had 
arisen  of  religious  chivalry  and  [)apal  do- 
minion ;  a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite 
feeling,  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the 
heart  of  Europe.'  If  it  be  as  Gibbon 
represents  it,  the  facts  tell  more  fatally 
against  Mr.  Fergiisson's  theory  than  would 
the  darker  picture  which  might  be  drawn  of 
them.  It  comes  then  to  this,  that  the 
twelve  years  of  Hakcm's  persecution,  how- 
ever fearful  they  may  have  been,  would 
serve  only  to  kindle  and  to  keep  alive  the 
burning  resentment  which  would  be  fostered 
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l>y  all  who  came  from  Europe  to  offer  their  ' 
prayers  at  the  holy  shrine,  and  to  stir  up  a 
more  passionate  lonejing  for  condign  retri- 
hution  on  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  For 
the  succeeding  half-century  the  feelings  of 
strength  and  confidence  would  be  excited 
by  the  very  multitude  of  pilgrims — princes, 
bishops,  knights,  peasants — which  showed 
that  little  was  needed  to  fan  the  enthusiasm 
of  Christendom  into  devouring  flame. 
What  then  could  the  oppressions  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  Seljukian  Turks  effect,  even  if 
they  had  been  fiercer  than  Gibbon  supposes 
them  to  have  been  ?  There  is  not  the 
sUo-htest  Avarrant  for  thinkini;  that  there 
w'as  any  voluntary  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  sanctuaries,  and  it  is  ludicrously  ab- 
surd to  say  that  there  Avas  ample  time  for 
obliterating  the  tradition  that  they  had  once 
possessed  them.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose 
to  speak  of  the  rapidity  Avith  Avhich  memory 
fades  in  the  illiterate  East.  The  pilgrims 
l>elonged  chiefly  to  Latin  and  Teiitonic 
Christendom  ;  they  Avere  not  illiterate  ;  and 
their  devotion  to  the  land  of  the  Saviour's 
ministrations  Avas  strengthened  by  the  most 
pOAverful  motives  Avhich  can  brace  the  hu- 
man heart  to  resolute  action.  AVc  reach,  in- 
deed, an  acme  of  absurdity  if  Ave  suppose 
that  the  impassioned  pleadings  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  the  grave  eloquence  of  Urban 
II.  called  the  nations  of  Europe  to  do  bat- 
tle for  the  recovery  of  a  site  known  to  be 
false,  and  that  the  crusading  hosts  accepted 
this  false  site  as  the  true  one,  although  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  the  true  church  of  Con- 
stantine,  Avas  as  completely  in  their  hands 
as  Avas  the  miserable  collection  of  edifices 
Avhich  had  arisen  on  the  ground  covered 
by  that  '  convicted  forgery,'  the  present 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  Nay,  even  this 
is  not  a  complete  picture  of  the  strong  de- 
lusion Avhich  had  paralysed  the  minds  of 
the  victorious  crusaders.  The  splendid 
Dome  of  the  Rock  became  the  church  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  Avas  by  them  be- 
lieved to  stand  on  the  spot  Avliere,  according 
to  David's  vow,  the  altar  of  the  Lord  arose 
hard  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah. 
Of  these  Templars  not  a  fcAV,  as  having 
made  the  pilgrimage,  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar Avith  that  magnificent  structure  ;  all 
surely  must  have  heard  it  described  in  mi- 
nute detail  by  those  Avho  longed  to  convert 
it  into  a  Christian  sanctuary.  If  any  can 
think  that  not  one  Avould  be  found  to  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  the  men  Avho  had 
transferred  the  sepulchre  to  another  site, 
Ave  can  only  say  that  his  powers  of  belief 
must  be  without  bounds.  Men  of  little 
more  than  middle  age  might  turn  indig- 
nantly on    the  craven    priests  and  still  more 


craven  laymen  avIio  could  deliberately  fabri- 
cate and  maintain  a  wanton  and  purposeless 
lie,  and  might  say  :  '  With  our  own  eyes 
A\c  have  seen  the  holy  sacrifice  offered  up 
under  this  mighty  dome  ;  we  knoAV  it  to 
be  the  church  raised  over  the  grave  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  hoAv,  then,  can  any  dare  to  cheat 
us  into  the  belief  that,  in  so  thinking,  we 
have  been  utterly  mistaken  ?  '  During 
tAvelve  years  only  of  the  lifetime  of  Ha- 
kem  Avere  the  Christians  deprived  of  their 
churches  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  Avill  have  it,  the  Khubbet-es-Sakh- 
rah  Avas  the  Avork  of  Constantine,  then  for 
tAvelve  years  only  had  this  structure  been 
diverted  to  the  Avorship  of  Islam,  and  for 
the  succeeding  half-century  it  became  again, 
AA'hat  it  had  ahvays  been,  the  centre  of 
Christian  devotion.  Xay,  even  after  the 
Seljukian  conquest,  avc  ai'e  not  told  that  the 
Christians  Avere  expelled  from  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  the 
use  of  the  L)ome  of  the  Rock,  this  proves 
only  that  that  edifice  had  never  been  a 
Christian  church  at  all.  If  Ave  look  to  the 
evidence  of  history,  jSIr.  Fergusson's  sec- 
ond transference  of  site  becomes,  CA^en  more 
than  the  first,  an  event  in  the  annals  of 
cloudland. 

There  remains  only  the  architectural  evi- 
dence, Avith  regard  to  Avhich  Mr.  Fergusson 
virtually  claims  the  sole  right  of  giving 
judgment.  Professor  Willis  is  dead. 
Count  de  Yogiie,  Avho  has  the  needful 
knowledge,  is  the  bond-slave  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  cannot  afford  to  decide  right- 
ly even  if  he  Avould  ;  and  except  on  purely 
literary  questions  the  opinion  of  Mr.  LcAvin, 
if  he  were  still  living,  Avould  be  worthless. 

'  Besides  these  three, '  Mr.  Fergusson  adds, 
'  I  could  name  some  four  or  five  persons 
whose  knowledge  of  art  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  judge  if  they  Avould  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  special  evidence  bearing 
on  the  question.  They  have  not,  however,  so 
far  as  I  know,  done  so,  and,  wisely  perhaps, 
decline  to  mix  themselves  up  with  a  contro- 
A'ersy  where  matters  of  faitli  are  allowed  at 
times  to  supersede  the  processes  of  pure  rea- 
son. In  so  far  as  my  OAvn  personal  experience 
goes,  I  have  met  no  one  during  these  thirty 
years  able  or  Avilling  to  discuss  the  matter, 
while,  if  there  is  any  one  in  this  country  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  T  can  only  say  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  Avith  his  name.  Such  controver- 
sies as  have  taken  place  in  periodicals  have 
generally  hinged  one  some  collateral  points. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  knoAV,  has,  in  print  at 
least,  grasped  the  really  vital  points  at  issue 
and  tried  to  argue  either  for  or  against  them. ' 
(P.  viii.) 

We  were,  and  still  are,  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  Ave  had  at  least  endeaA-oured  to  do 
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so  many  years  ago  ;  and  if,  as  seems  likely, 
Mr.  Fergusson  regards  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory as  a  '  collateral  point  '  not  much  worth 
thinking  of,  we  protest  emphatically  against 
a  notion  which  we  hold  to  be  a  perennial 
fountain  of  blunders  and  delusions.  Two 
tilings  apparently  are  needed  before  we  can 
be  said  to  be  converted  to  the  honest  and 
true  view  of  the  matter.  The  one  is  that 
we  should  be  ready  to  cast  aside  all  histori- 
cal evidence,  which,  indeed,  is  only  the  bab- 
ble of  lying  chroniclers,  if  it  is  found  or 
supposed  to  be  in  couHict  Avith  the  evidence 
of  architecture.  To  fulfil  the  other  con- 
dition, we  must  admit  the  force  of  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism.  All  round  buildings  are 
structures  raised  over  tombs  ;  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  is  a  round  building  ;  therefore  it 
is  an  edifice  built  over  a  sepulchre.  Hav- 
ing been  brought  into  this  frame  of  mind, 
we  should  no  longer  have  any  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  to  be  the  Sakhrah  the 
building  erected  by  Constantine  over 
the  grave  of  the  Redeemer.  We  deny 
the  truth  of  the  premisses,  and  we  refuse  to 
admit  the  consequence  ;  but  we  have  no 
intention  of  wear}  ing  our  readers  by  going 
again  over  ground  which  we  have  carefully 
traversed  already.  AVe  assert  still,  as  we 
asserted  eighteen  years  ago,  that  the  archi- 
tectural evidence  is  as  completely  opposed 
to  Mr.  Fergusson' s  theory  as  is  the  evi- 
dence of  history  ;  and  the  results  of  the 
Palestine  Survey  I^xpedition  tend  only,  as 
we  confidently  expected  that  they  would, 
to  confirm  our  conclusions.  Mr.  Fergusson 
lays  special  stress  on  the  genuine  Byzantine 
character  of  the  shafts  with  their  capitals 
supporting  the  cupola  of  the  Sakhrah.  That 
they  have  this  character  is  necessarily  admit- 
ted by  Mr.  Conder,  who  adds  that  '  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  toni  from  some  other  build- 
ing or  buildings,  probably  from  Christian 
churches,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mosque 
of  'Amru  at  Cairo,  or  like  the  pillars  which 
Jezzar  I'asha  at  Acre  collected  for  his 
mosque.  Of  every  capital  in  the  place  I 
made  a  careful  sketch,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration :  of  those  under  the  dome  onlv  three 
are  alike.  .  .  The  bases  differ  as  much  as 
the  capitals,  as  we  saw  when  the  marble 
slabs  were  removed  in  1875.  The  shafts 
are  also  of  various  heights  and  diameters, 
and  one  at  least  is  upside  down,  with  the 
capital  of  another  pillar  placed  on  its  base 
end.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  324.)  This  is  proof 
conclusive  indeed,  and  it  fully  justifies  us  in 
declining  to  examine  further  the  elaborate 
arguments  on  Avhich  Mr.  Fergusson's  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  are  alike  thrown  awav. 

From  a   controversy,  which   ought  never 
to  have  been  raised,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 


to  the  remarkably  mteresting  chapters  in 
which  Mr.  Conder  describes  the  present 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  its  peoj)le.  The  old  associations 
connected  with  almost  every  spot  in  this 
wonderful  country  may  tempt  many  to  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  only  on  the  past  ;  and  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  still  the  abode  of 
human  beings  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
have  a  prior  title  to  our  consideration.  The 
land  is  desolate  ;  the  people  are  impover- 
ished. Is  this  the  result  of  physical 
changes  ?  H  it  be,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
counteract  them  ?  And  if  it  be  not  so,  can 
we  remove  the  other  causes  which  have 
brought  about  and  perpetuate  the  mischief  ? 
These  questions  Mr.  Conder  answers  with 
the  utmost  clearness  ;  and  all  that  he  says 
tends  to  the  one  conclusion  to  which  think- 
ers on  all  sides  seem  to  be  rapidly  hastening. 
There  has  for  sonie  time  been  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  think  that  the  Moham- 
medan regimen,  although  an  intolerable  bur- 
den for  a  Christian  population,  is  well 
suited  to  Mohammedans,  and  that  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  the  l*roplict  is  produc- 
tive of  far  more  good  than  harm  to  inferior 
races.  The  results  of  recent  examinations, 
which  from  various  causes  have  been  ex- 
tended over  almost  the  Avhole  Mohammedan 
world,  give  no  encouragement  to  this  view, 
which  nowhere,  perhaps,  meets  with  a  sad- 
der and  more  thorough  refutation  than  in 
Palestine.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  are  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges  and  the  Kings.  The  character 
of  the  water  supply  is  unchanged,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  springs  was  the  same  then 
as  now.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  seasons  or  of  the  vegetation 
generally.  The  parts  anciently  forest  are 
forest  still  ;  the  richer  regions  retain  their 
old  fertility,  and  if  many  districts  once  per- 
fectly healthy  are  now  almost  deadly,  the 
sole  cause  is  misgovernment,  continued  and 
systematic.  The  land  is  impoverished  for 
lack  of  water  ;  but  '  were  the  old  cisterns 
cleaned  and  mended  and  the  beautiful  tanks 
and  a(jucducts  repaired,  the  ordinary  fall 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants  and  for  irrigation  '  (ii.  320). 
The  lowlands  are  hot-beds  of  fever,  and  the 
reason  is  want  of  drainage.  '  The  splendid 
works  uf  the  Romans  are  in  ruins  ;  the 
great  rock  cuttings,  which  let  out  to  the 
sea  the  water  now  soaking  in  the  marshes 
of  Sharon,  are  filled  up'with  earth  ;  Herod's 
acjueducts,  which  irrigated  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  are  destroyed,  and  no  attempt  is 
ever  made  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  or 
to   promote    public    drainage    or  irrigation 
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works.'  The  country  is  in  truth  under  a 
curse,  but  it  is  the  curse  of  Turkish  tyranny. 
With  the  change  of  the  Waly  at  Damas- 
cus (and  this  happens  generally  twice  a 
year),  a  new  set  of  harpies  are  let  loose  on 
the  land  :  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
fields  is  often  found  to  fall  short  of  the  tax 
to  be  collected  on  it  ;  and  the  conscription 
frequently  takes  away  the  whole  male  pop- 
ulation. Such  rule  as  this  is  not  likely  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  peasantry. 

'  They  have  no  inducement  to  industry, 
and,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  better  class  said  to 
me,  "What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  to  get 
money,  when  the  soldiers  and  the  Kaimakam 
would  eat  it  all  ?"  There  is  only  one  way  of 
becoming  rich  in  this  unhappy  land,  namely, 
by  extortion.  If  in  the  time  of  Christ  the 
country  suffered  as  much  as  it  does  now  from 
unjust  judges  and  tyrannical  rulers,  what 
wonder  that  to  be  rich  was  thought  synony- 
mous with  being  wicked,  or  that  it  should  be 
Lazarus  only  who  was  considered  lit  for  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ? '     (Vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  baneful  working  of  this  system  is 
seen  much  more  among  the  Mohammedan 
than  among   the  Christian  inhabitants. 

'  Christian  villages  thrive  and  grow,  while 
the  Moslem  ones  fall  into  decay  ;  and  this 
difference,  though  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
foreign  protection  which  the  native  Chris- 
tians enjoy,  is  yet  mmiistakably  connected 
with  the  "listlessness  of  those  Avho  believe 
that  no  exertions  of  their  own  can  make 
them  richer  or  better,  that  an  iron  des- 
tiny decides  all  things,  without  reference 
to  any  personal  quality  higher  than  that 
of  submission  to  fate,  and  tliat  God  will 
help  those  who  have  lost  the  will  to  help 
themselves.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  335.) 

The  contrast  between  the  two  religions  is 
greatly  heightened  when  we  turn  to  the  Ger- 
man colonies  which  have  fixed  themselves 
near  Jaffa  and  Carmel.  Exposed  to  constant 
difficulties  arising  partly  from  the  impossibil- 
ity of  securing  a  title  for  the  lands  which  they 
have  bought,  partly  from  the  effects  of  a 
climate  which  probably  must,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  remain  unsuited  to 
European  constitutions,  but  still  more  from 
the  passive  opposition  or  the  active  enmity 
of  the  natives,  they  have  yet  formed  com- 
munities of  bright  and  happy  folk  which 
furnish  a  pleasant  sight  for  the  traveller. 
These  Teutonic  colonists  work  under  an- 
other condition  which,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  would  not  foster  steady  industry. 
They  have  sought  a  home  in  Palestine,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  glorious  hopes 
of  the  old  prophets  will  be  realised,  not  in 
the  persons  of  the  physical  descendants  of 
Abraham,  but  in  the  true  Israel  Avhich  shall 
be  found  in  the  country,  and  which,  it 
seems,  shall   be  '  composed   of   any  other 


nationality  except  the  Jews.'  The  battle 
of  Armageddon,  they  feel  sure,  will  be 
soon  fought,  and  the  Millennium  will  begin. 
In  the  meantime,  they  retain  a  keen  eye  for 
business,  make  the  best  use  of  the  soil, 
flourioh  as  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and 
on  Sundays  march  to  the  meeting-house, 
'  where  they  are  comforted  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  end  will  soon  come,  and  the 
Temple  colony  be  acknowledged,  by  God 
and  man,  to  be  the  example  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  true  heir  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  of  Jerusalem  '  (ii.  314).  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Oonder  is  inclined  to  think  their 
experiment  a  mistake.  He  is  convinced  that 
there  is  one  cause  only  for  the  ruined  state 
of  the  country — '  the  corrupt  and  inefficient 
system  of  government  ' — and  that  imder  a 
different  system  Palestine  '  might  become 
a  rival  in  fertility  even  to  the  most  fruitful 
parts  of  southern  Italy,  to  which,  in  the 
character  of  its  productions  and  cultivation, 
it  is  very  similar  '  (ii.  339);  but  he  is  not 
less  sure  that  any  attempts  to  bring  about 
this  improvement  by  means  of  European 
and  especially  of  English  or  German  labour 
must  end  in  disappointment  and  failure. 
English  enterprise  may  direct  and  English 
capital  further  the  works  which,  under  an 
upright  administration  cannot  fail  to  bring- 
back  the  old  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  hands  employed  in  carrying  out  these 
works  must  be  those  of  the  Fellahin,  who  ask 
the  English  traveller  when  his  countrymen 
are  coming  to  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Mr.  Conder  does  not  scruple  to  express  his 
conviction  that  the  general  aspect  of  things 
must  continue  as  it  is  until  the  country  is 
occupied  by  some  strong  European  power 
capable  of  seeing  the  value  of  its  natural 
resources  and  resolved  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  uses.  '  Until  some  such  change  occurs, 
the  good  land  must  remain  a  desolation  ' 
(ii.  332). 


Art.  V.  —  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini :  The 
Annals  forged  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
8vo.      London  :  ISVS. 

The  Jesuit  father,  Ilardouin,  published 
a  couple  of  learned  works  to  prove  that  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  seven 
exceptions,  were  forgeries  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Homer  and 
Herodotus,  Plautus,  Pliny  the  elder,portions 
of  Cicero,  the  '  Georgics  '  of  Virgil,  and  the 
'  Satires  '  and  '  Epistles  '  of  Horace  are  due 
to  their  putative  authors  ;  the  rest  are 
the    glory  and   the    shame    of   Benedictine 
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monks.  The  author  of  '  Tacitus  and 
liracciolini  '  emulates  his  reverend  pre- 
decessor's courage  in  detecting  literary  im- 
posture ;  but  he  is  content,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  to  strip  off  the  false  plumes 
from  the  '  Annals  '  of  Tacitus.  He  grieves 
at  the  duty  much  learning  lias  cast 
upon  him.  His  generosity  is  pained  at 
the  necessity  of  fastening  upon  a  man 
whose  moral  character  has  already  blots 
upon  it  u  new  imputation  of  dishonesty. 
But  knowledge,  like  nohhasc,  obliges  ;  the 
charge  is  '  substantiated  by  irresistible  evi- 
dence ; '  he  has  no  choice  but  to  demon- 
strate that,  so  far  as  the  '  Annals  '  are  con- 
cerned, Tacitus  is  Poggio  and  Poggio  is 
Tacitus.  It  may  be  a  pity  that  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years  scholars  and  school-boys 
should  have  been  wasting  such  brains  as  they 
possess  upon  a  Florentine  counterfeit  of 
Roman  history.  At  the  same  time,  that 
centuries  of  toil  and  ingenuity  liave  been 
misapplied,  is  no  argument  for  letting  fu- 
ture centuries  go  astray.  '  H,'  says  the 
writer,  '  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  theory 
in  this  book  is  without  a  flaw,  I  conceive 
that  I  shall  have  done  not  a  small  but  a 
considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  true 
history.'  It  woidd  be  captious  to  deny  the 
claim  if  the  important  qualification  which 
introduces  it  be  satisfied. 

No  author's  name  appears  on  the  title- 
page  ;  but  as  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  a 
gentleman  described  as  the  writer's  brother 
and  named  Koss,  it  would  be  gratuitous  to 
treat  the  Avork  as  anonymous.  Mr,  Koss, 
then,  as  we  may  take  leave  to  style  him,  lays 
siege  in  form  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
'Annals.'  He  produces  numerous  reasons 
why  Tacitus  could  not  have  written  them, 
whoever  else  did.  It  is  only  after  he  has 
elaborated  tliis  negative  side  of  the  posi- 
tion that  he  points  the  finger  at  the  coun- 
terfeit lioman  classic,  the  Tuscan  forger. 
The  argument  is  an  elaborate  cliain  com- 
posed of  many  links,  but  we  shall  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  can  in  our  space,  to  reproduce  it. 

Tacitus  himself  in  his  '  Histories  '  had 
explained  his  motive  for  beginning  his 
Avork  with  the  accession  of  Galba.  The 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  previous  years  of 
Roman  history  had  been,  he  says,  adequate- 
ly described  by  many  historians.  Any  leis- 
ure and  energy  he  might  find  hereafter  he 
])urposed  to  devote  to  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Xerva  and  Trajan.  No  record 
remains  that  he  ever  wrote  the  lives  of  those 
emperors.  It  is,  argues  Air.  Ross,  not  very 
likely  in  itself  that  he  Avould  recant  his 
original  purpose,  and  cover  ground  already, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  well  oc- 
cupied by  others.     Yet  more  unlikely  is  it 


that  he  would  undertake  such  a  work  before 
completing  what  he  had  jjroposed.  Time, 
however,  for  chronicling  as  well  the  reigns 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  as  also  those  of  the 
emperors  before  Galba,  he  had  not.  The 
younger  I'liny,  who  was  born  a.d.  61,  re- 
fers to  himself  and  Tacitus  as  '  setate  pro- 
pemoduin  a'cpiales, '  although  sufiiciently 
junior  to  look  up  to  the  latter  with  rever- 
ence. It  has  consequently  been  conjectured 
that  Tacitus  may  have  been  ten  or  eleven 
years  Pliny's  senior,  being  born  ])robably 
about  A.D.  52.  If  so,  at  the  death  of 
Trajan  he  would  have  been  sixty-five,  and 
might  then  have  begun  the  history  of  Ner- 
va and  Trajan  with  a  fair  chance  of  finish- 
ing that  work  in  time  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  write  the  '  Annals.'  Mr.  Ross,  how- 
ever, argues  from  the  ages  the  law  pre- 
scribed for  tenure  of  the  quiestorship, 
a?dileship,  pnetorship,  and  consulate,  that 
Tacitus  could  not  have  been  born  before  a.d. 
44.  A  Roman  might  not  be  nominated 
ffidile  before  he  was  thirty-six.  But  Taci- 
tus, Avlio  appears  to  have  been  ai-dile  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  would,  if  born  a.d.  52, 
have  held  the  office  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine.  That  being  virtually  impossible,  the 
alternative  is  that  he  Avas  born  a.d.  44, 
and  Avas  seventy-three  at  the  death  of  Tra- 
jan. At  the  probable  rate  of  his  historical 
labours  upon  the  reign  of  that  emperor  and 
his  predecessor,  he  Avould  be  eighty,  if  not 
ninety,  before  the  '  Annals  '  could  have 
been  begim,  and  the  terseness  and  vigour  of 
that  Avork,  authentic  or  unauthentic,  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent  Avith  the  hypothesis  that 
it  may  have  been  commenced  in  extreme  old 
age.  "What,  in  Mr.  Ross's  judgment,  is 
still  more  conclusive  is  that  no  clear  and 
definite  alluftiorp  to  the  '  Annals '  can,  he 
declares,  be  found  itntil  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Then  the  author  of  the 
'  Annals  '  Avas  hailed  immediately  as  *  in- 
ter historicos  unicus  ; '  books  Avere  Avritten 
to  indicate  the  sagacity  of  his  rellections 
and  the  beauties  of  his  diction  ;  and  the 
admiration  he  excited  provokes  simple  '  stu- 
por at  such  a  miraculous  instance  of  per- 
petuated inanity  '  as  the  incapacity  of  the 
forty  preceding  generations  to  understand 
the  treasure  they  had  consigned  to  neglected 
shelves  in  semi-barbarous  monasteries.  It 
is  not  as  if  Tacitus  in  none  of  his  Avorks 
had  hit  the  taste  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
intervening  centuricjs  ;  fairly  frequent  allu- 
sions can  be  found  to  his  other  writings, 
but  none  to  that  Avhich  is  supremely  the 
favourite  of  modern  Europe. 

'  We  may  now, '  says  Jlr.  Ross,  '  after  close 
research  advance  this  Avith  extreme  caution 
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and  certainty  :  No  sujDport  can  be  derived 
from  citations  or  statements  made  by  any 
writer  till  the  fifteenth  century,  that  Tacitus 
wrote  a  number  of  books  of  the  ' '  Annals. ' ' 
Should  any  one  extensively  read  know  au- 
thors, living  between  the  second  and  fifteenth 
century,  besides  those  mentioned,  who  quote 
Tacitus,  it  Avill  be  found  that  their  quotations 
are  from  the  '  History, '  the  '  Germany, '  or  the 
'  Agricola  ; '  and  this  can  be  predicted  with 
just  as  much  confidence  as  an  astronomer  pre- 
dicts eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
for  their  verification  needs  not  wait  to  see  the 
actual  obscuration  of  those  heavenly  bodies. 
(Pp.  26-7.) 

Various  manuscripts  of  tlio  '  Annals  '  are 
in  existence  ;  and  more  than  one  of  them 
are  said  to  date  back  far  beyond  the  time 
of  Poggio.  If  their  commonly  assigned 
age  can  be  substantiated,  the  connexion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Annals  '  with  Pog- 
gio would  be  at  once  disposed  of.  But  Mr. 
Itoss  discusses  the  claims  of  each  manu- 
script, and  concludes  that  not  one  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Ross  has  thus  cleared  the  ground  by 
showing  that  no  one  seems  to  have  known 
the  existence  of  anj  part  of  the  'Annals  '  be- 
fore the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  no  copy  of  the  work  can  be 
traced  further  back  than  the  same  period, 
lie  goes  on  to  prove  by  internal  evidence 
that  Tacitus  could  not  have  written  it.  If  it 
be  a  forgery,  '  it  cannot  be  as  invulnerable 
as  Avails  of  adamant.'  The  testimony  of 
scholars  in  its  favour  is  worthless.  They 
have  always  assumed  the  '  Annals  '  of  Taci- 
tus to  be  the  '  Annals  '  of  Tacitus,  and 
have  not  looked  about  for  signs  that  they 
were  not.  Such  evidence  is  not  scattered 
about  on  the  surface.  0.n  the  contrary, 
'  the  forgery  is  anything  but  plain  and 
palpable  ;  nay,  '  it  is  wonderfully  obscure 
and  monstrously  difficult.'  Yet  Mr.  Ross 
does  not  arrogate  any  remarkable  merit, 
except  in  having  suspected  imposture. 
Once  on  the  track,  detection  was  forced 
upon  him.  Like  all  forged  documents, 
'  occasionally  it  is  clumsily,  awkwardly, 
grossly,  ridiculously  blundered.' 

For  example,  it  is  a  '  monstrous  '  and 
mpossible  error  in  an  historian,  lawyer, 
statesman,  like  Tacitus,  to  have  declared 
that  the  Twelve  Tables  first  fixed  interest  at 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  when  the  law  to 
that  effect  was  first  passed  104  years  after 
the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  very  little  Jess 
strange  in  a  Roman,  who  must  have  remem- 
bered that  the  Lex  Canuleia  legalised  the 
intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians,, 
and  that  the  Leges  Licinite  equalised  the 
right  of  both  orders  to  the  offices  of    state, 


to  declare  that  the  same  Twelve  Tables 
were  '  finis  sequi  juris. '  Tacitus  must  have 
known  the  contents  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius's speech  on  the  petition  from  Transal- 
pine Gaul  as  well  as  ourselves  who  possess 
the  text  which  was  dug  up  at  Lvons  a.d. 
1528.  Bat  the  author  of  the  'Annals' 
has  confused  its  contents  altogether.  The 
author  of  the  '  Annals  '  seems  to  have  im- 
agined that  the  Dictator  Camillus  had  a 
son  Avho  attained,  like  hhnself,  the  great 
offices  of  state.  He  has,  however,  mis- 
taken the  grandson  of  Camillus  for  the  son. 
The  blunder  is  '  comparable  to  the  extreme 
case  of  an  Englishman  being  supposed  to 
take  such  very  little  interest  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria as  to  mistake  her  for  a  daughter  of 
William  IV.'  The  'Annals'  also  con- 
found, as  Tacitus  could  not  have  done, 
Brutus's  life  senators  with  the  senators 
minorum  gentium  created  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  A  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century 
might  imagine  it  was  possible  for  German- 
icus  to  consult  whether  to  take  in  Germany 
a  long  road  which  was  likely  to  be  left  un- 
guarded, for  a  short  one  wliich  the  enemy 
would  probably  be  besetting.  To  a  Ro- 
man of  the  age  of  Tacitus  Germany  was 
still  a  land  of  wildernesses  and  morasses, 
with  no  choice  of  roads,  long  or  short. 
The  '  Annals  '  make  another  strange  mis- 
take, according  to  Mr.  Ross,  in  attributing, 
as  no  military  Roman  could  have  done,  the 
possession  of  the  standards  called  '  vexilla  ' 
to  maniples  of  legions  raised  in  Pannonia 
(i.  20).  A  single  century  after  Julius  Cgesar 
had  found  the  Britons  a  race  of  barbar- 
ians living  in  their  wild  forests,  the  author 
of  the  '  Annals,'  as  if  fresh  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. , 
describes  it  as  '  copia  negotiatorum  et  com- 
meatuum  maxime  celebre. '  The  author  of 
the  '  Annals  '  was  ignorant,  Mr.  Ross  con- 
tends, of  matters  Avhich  must  have  been 
commonplaces  to  Tacitus,  but  not  to  an 
Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  affects  to  know  more  about 
Romans  of  an  earlier  generation  than  did 
their  own  contemporaries.  Labeo  Antis- 
tius  had  been  represented  by  Horace  as  a 
typical  madman. 

'  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur  ? '  * 

In  the  '  Annals  '  he  is  a  typical  patriot,  '  in- 
corrupta  libertate  celebratior. '  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  author  of  the  '  Germania  ' 
should  not  have  known  that  the  Germans 
had  no  Penates,  or  household  gods,  but 
only  gods    of   the    groves    and  woods.     It 

*  Sat.  I.  iii.  82. 
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was  impossible  that   Roman   troops  in   tlie 
reign    of   Claudius    should    have    captured 
Nineveh,  as  is  asserted  in   the  *  Annals  ;' 
for  Nineveh,  it  is   known  from    Strabo  and 
Lucian,   was   at    .the   time    a   mere    name. 
The  '  Annals  '  speak  of  Auo^ustus  before  he 
was    emperor   as     Octavianus,   and    not  as 
(Jctavius  ;    but     Tacitus   must     have    been 
aware  that   the  termination    -ianxis  was    re- 
served for   cases  where    an  inheritance    had 
fallen  to  a  man  through  descent  on   the  fe- 
male  side.     Augustus   as  son   of   Octavius 
was   Octavius   also,    and    not    Octavianus. 
Mr.  lioss  is  the  more  distressed   to  have  to 
])oint  out  this  proof  of  forgery  in  the  '  An- 
nals,' that  it  convicts  of  credulity  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith   and    the  Keeper  of  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum.    Both  these  authori- 
ties  have    innocently  followed    a   fifteenth 
century    forger      in    describing    Augustus 
Ca?sar  as  Octavianus.      It  is  declared  in  the 
'  Annals  '  that   a  gift  was  offered   for   the 
recovery    of   the   Empress   Livia,  who,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Ross  asserts,  is  miscalled  by 
the    appellation    of    Augusta,    '  which    no 
Roman   would    have    used.'     The    offering 
was  to  be  presented  to  Equestrian  Fortune, 
and  therefore  had   to  be  made  at   Antium, 
there    being,   the    author   of   the  'Annals  ' 
states,  no   temple    so  dedicated   at   Rome. 
An    Italian  of   the  fifteenth    century  might 
have   fallen   into    this   error  ;    but   Tacitus 
must   have    been    aware   that  a   temple    of 
Equestrian   Fortune    had    existed  at   Rome 
for  two  centuries.     So,  again,  the  author  ot 
the  '  Annals  '  could  not,  had  he  been  Taci- 
tus, liave  forgotten  that  the  Roman  pomcc- 
riiim  was  enlarged  by  Julius  Ciesar  as  well  as 
by    Sylla,    Augustus,    and    Claudius.      The 
'  Annals  '  speak  of   Julia,  the  wife    of    Ti- 
berius, having   l)een  banished  for  her  adul- 
teries  by  her  father  Augustus,  and    as  hav- 
ing   died   in  the  first    year  of   the  reign   of 
Tiberius.     On  the  contrary,  a  coin  in  the 
Louvre,  struck  in   the  fourth  year   of   that 
reign,  proves   the  entire  statement  to  be  '  a 
pure  figment  of   history.'     The  superscrip- 
tion which  the  coin    bears  of    '  Julia  '  indi- 
cates that   Julia  was  alive  three   years  after 
the  '  Annals  '  pronounce  her  dead,  and  that 
she    must  have    been  held    by  the  emperor 
'  in     uncommon       esteem.'       Again,     the 
•  Annals  '    make  Caius   Ciecilius    Cornutus 
governor    of    Paphlagonia   in  the    reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  another  coin  '  lays  bare  a  very 
gross    error,'   showing   Cornutus    to    have 
ruled    at  Amisus,  the  capital  of    Paphlago- 
nia,  in  the  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho.      It  is 
of  a  piece  with  such  mistakes  that,  whereas 
the  '  Annals  '  speak   of  twelve  cities  of  Asia 
as  destroyed  in  one  night  by  an  earthquake, 
a  njonument  at  Puteoli  shows  the  period  of 


their  ruin   to  have  been   not  one  night  but 
seven  years. 

Even  the  diction  and  construction  of  the 
'  Histories  '  and  the  'Annals'  differ,  Mr.  Ross 
maintains,    so    radically  that    it   is    incon- 
ceivable   they  should   have  come  from  the 
same    pen.      lie    instances,    among    other 
peculiarities,  archaisms  in  the  'Annals  '  like 
'  composivere,'  the  use  of  the  genitive  after 
'  apiscor, '  which  governs  an  accusative,  and  of 
an  accusative  instead  of  a  dative  after  '  prajsi- 
deo,'  the  use   of  '  copia  '    for  '  copiic,'  of 
the  masculine  plural  of  *  locus,'  '  loci,'  in- 
stead of  '  loca, '  for  seats  in  a  theatre,  the 
coupling,  after  the  manner  of  Ovid,  of  '  nee  ' 
and  '  aut, '  '  the  neglect  of  indispensable  at- 
traction,'  in   '  non    medicinam    aliud,'  and 
'  non  enim  preces  sunt  istud,'  the  employ- 
ment of  '  sua  '  for  '  ejus  '  in  '  adeo  facinora 
atque  flagitia  sua  ipsi  quoque  in  supplicium 
verterant, '  and  the  confusion  of  '  ubi  '  with 
'  quo  '    in    '  Respondc,   Bhese,  ubi  (=:quo) 
cadaver   abjeceris. '      Tacitus  would    never 
have  written    '  Celebris  '   for  '  celeber,'  nor 
used  '  exauctorare  '   in  the  sense  of  putting 
out  of  the  ranks  and    into  the  reserve,  nor 
employed  '  an  '  as   equivalent  to  '  vel,'  nor 
'  bona  facta  '  for  '  bene  facta,'   nor  '  desti- 
nari  '  as  meaning  to  be  elected,  nor  '  intoler- 
antior  '  for  '  intolerabilior, '  nor  '  imperator  ' 
in  the  early  sense  of  a  general.      Some  ex- 
pressions  and   words  are  perfectly  correct, 
only,  Mr.  Ross  argues,  they  are  never  used 
by  Tacitus.     Thus  the  author  of  the  '  An- 
nals '  uses  '  distinctus  '   and  '  codicillus  '  in 
senses  later  than  the  age  of  Tacitus  ;   '  pro- 
perus  '  is  used  with  the  genitive  ;  the  words 
'  totiens  '    and  '  toties  '  are  peculiar  to  the 
'  Annals  ;  '    Tacitus     in     his     '  Histories,' 
'  Germania, '  and  '  Agricola, '  never  employs 
the  word   '  addubitare  '    and   only  once  the 
word   'extitere.'     Again,    he     always   uses 
'  dies  '  in  the  masculine  ;  but  in  the  'Annals  ' 
it   is  used,    as  by   Livy,   in  the  feminine. 
'  Here,'  exclaims  Mr.  Ross,  '  let  me    pause 
for  a  moment  to  glance  at  a  prodigious  thing 
that  has  been  done  to  Tacitus  ;  it  really  has 
no  parallel  in   literature  ;  a  number  of  for- 
eigners  have  impugned    his  knowledge  of 
his  native  tongue.'     The  explanation  is  that 
'  the  Tacitus  universally  proclaimed  not  to 
be  a  competent  master  of   his  own  tongue, 
is  not  the  Tacitus   of  the   "  Histories  ;"   it 
is  the  Tacitus  of  the  "  Annals."  ' 

Every  considerable  author  has  a  rhythm 
of  his  own.  The  '  Histories  '  '  have  a 
rhythm,  and  stately  and  harmonious  it  is. ' 
By  varying  the  accents  Tacitus  manages  to 
please  the  ear  even  when  ending  sentences 
with  ugly  polysyllabic  words.  The  author 
of  the  '  Annals, '  on  the  contrary,  is  '  the 
very  prince  of  rugged  writers. '    The  author 
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of  tlie  '  Histories  '  employed  alliteration 
like  a  master  ;  the  author  of  the  '  Annals  ' 
appears  to  have  thought  all  kinds  of  allitera- 
tion good,  though  he  had  a  particular  dc- 
lightin  the  juxtaposition  of  words  begin- 
ning with  '  p  '  or  '  1, '  and  generally  in  what 
Mr."  Ross  describes  as  the  '  tit-up-a-tit-up 
style.'  Mr.  Ross  adduces  some  examples 
of  the  diversity  of  the  two  Avorks  in  this  re- 
spect, and  concludes  :  '  After  this  over- 
whelming proof  of  forgery  I  need  not  press 
another  syllable  upon  the  reader.'  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Ross,  later  on  in 
his  volume,  repents  of  his  vow  of  silence, 
and  presses  a  good  many  more  syllables 
on  his  readers. 

The  author  of   the   '  Annals  '   knevr  how 
impossible  it  is  to  imitate  exactly  any  work 
of  genius.       Consequently  he  chose  ground 
where  exact  imitation  would  not  be  neces- 
sary.    His  special  gift  was  the  description 
of  scenes  of    cruelty,   severity,  and  blood- 
shed.     The  peaceable    virtuous    reigns    of 
Nerva  and  Trajan  would  not  have  furnished 
the    materials   he    loved     to     work    upon. 
Therefore    he   betook  himself  to  retracing 
the  course  of  imperial  history  backwards, 
and  recorded  the  foul  crimes    of   imperial 
malefactors.       The    '  Annals  '    are    biogra- 
phy,   the    '  Histories '    are    history.      The 
'  Histories  '    instruct   in   policy,    and   give 
images:  the   'Annals'    instruct  in  human 
nature,  and    convey   impressions    of    social 
phenomena.     The  author  of  the  one   work 
particularises,  of   the  other  generalises.     A 
tone  of   melancholy  overspreads   the  '  An- 
nals '   which  is  wanting  in  the  '  Histories, ' 
and  which  Mr.  Ross  declares  not   justified 
by  the  very  prosperous  life  of  Tacitus.     In- 
deed, while  Tacitus  lived,  there  seemed  no 
cause  Svliy  a  Roman  should  despair  of  his 
country.     Hence,  though  wit  and  sarcasm 
mark  both  the  '  Annals  '  and  the    '  Histo- 
ries, '  they  are   '  sprightly  and  amusing  '  in 
the    '  Histories,'    ungracious   and    actually 
cruel   in  the  '  Annals. '     The    '  Histories  ' 
bring  out  any  virtues  or  redeeming  charac- 
teristics in  Roman  nobles  and  princes  ;  the 
'  Annals  '  are    one    succession    of  revolting 
crimes.      '  We   may  be  as  certain  that  such 
a  character  as  that  of  the  awful  tyrant  Ti- 
berius never  existed   as  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  wise  maxims  never,  were  uttered 
which  the  author  of  the  "  Annals  "  tells  us 
passed  the  lips  in  private  of  emperors  and 
ministers  of  state.'     The  plans  of  the  two 
works  are  too   entirely  different  to  make  it 
probable    that   both   proceeded    from    one 
brain.     In  the  '  Annals  '  each  year's  trans- 
actions are  given  in  chronological  order  ;  in 
the    '  Histories  '    events   find  their   proper 
place    according   to   their    nature,   whether 


before  or  after  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
The  author  of  the  '  Annals  '  had  taken  the 
greatest  care  to  imbue  himself  Avith  Taci- 
tus's  peculiarities,  the  conciseness  combined 
with  lofty  diction,  the  G-reek  and  unusual 
constructions,  and  the  unexpected  turns  of 
expression.  '  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
care  and  diligence,  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  approaching  in  language  and  style  so 
close  to  the  great  original  he  pretended  to 
be  as  to  be  confounded  with  him. ' 

Mr.  Ross  has  accumulated  a  multitude  of 
reasons  which  satisfy  himself   that  Tacitus 
could  not   have  written  the  '  Annals.'     A 
priori  he  thinks  it  unlikely  a  work  which, 
the  moment  it  was  discovered   in    its  Ger- 
man retreat,  Avas  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Avhole  community  of  scholars,  should 
have  been  suffered  to  lie  absolutely  dormant 
for  a  vast  number  of   centuries.     It  is,  he 
urges,   an    especially  unlikely   fate   for   the 
'  Annals,'  if   a   Avork    of   Tacitus,   to  have 
thus  died  aAvay.      History  records  that  the 
author's  descendant,  the  Emperor  Tacitus, 
had  provided  especially  for  the  survival  of 
his  Avorks   by  commanding  that   a  copy  of 
them  should  be  placed  in  every  public  li- 
brary of  the  empire,  and  ten  fresh  copies  be 
transcribed  year  by  year.     Scrutinising  the 
'  Annals, '  he  finds  them  full  of  blunders  in 
history  and  diction,  which  no  contemporary 
Avriter,  least  of  all  a  statesman  and  soldier 
like  Tacitus,  could  have  perpetrated.    They 
are,  moreover,  utterly  unlike,  in  plan,  style, 
and  spirit,   the   '  Histories, '  Avhicli  are  be- 
yond dispute  authentic.     But  for  such  an 
imposture,  if   an  imposture  it  be,  no  ordi- 
nary intellect  Avould  have  sufficed.     Though 
not  Avritten  by  Tacitus,  the  production  is  in 
many  respects    of   as  high    quality    as   his 
genuine  Avritings,  and  the  world  of  letters 
has    produced  very  fcAv   periods  and  very 
fcAV  men  capable  of  such  a  master  creation. 
Mr.  Ross   has    discovered  the  time    and 
man  to  father   the  foundling.     The  Tuscan 
Poggio     Bracciolini's    life  of   seventy-nine 
years,  from  1380  to  1459,  coincided  Avith  the 
dawn  of  modern  literary  intelligence.     The 
fifteenth  century  Avas  distinguished   as  Avell 
by  intellect  as  by  its  contempt  of  morality. 
Learning  Avas  reviving,  and  an    appetite  for 
letters    was    roused,    Avhich    the     budding 
literature  of  the  age  could  not  satisfy.    Men 
suddenly  aAvoke  to  a  consciousness    of  the 
Avorld  of   refinement  and  experience  which 
lay  buried  in  monastic  libraries.    Popes  and 
princes   Avere   eager   for   classical   treasure- 
trove,  and  rcAvarded  the  discovery  of  a  Latin 
poet  or  historian  more  richly  than  an  original 
work.     Poggio  began  his  career  at  a  time 
when    Italy  "had  already  been   ransacked  ; 
but  the  less  civilised  lands   were  still  to  be 
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explored,  lie  and  a  band  of  friends,  coni- 
niandino;  amonoj  them  talents  and  learning 
of  the  most  various  kinds,  made  a  profession 
of  the  search  in  the  Transalpine  countries 
after  classical  authors.  I'oggio  and  his 
friend  Niccolo  Niccoli  erected  the  process  of 
exploration  into  a  science.  Them  learning 
lias  to  thank  for  the  rescue  in  whole  or 
I)art,  according  to  I'oggio's  own  account  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ross,  from  the  certain  de- 
struction to  which  ignorance  and  apathy  had 
condemned  them,  of  Laetantius,  Yitnivius, 
Priscian's  famous  Grammar,  Valerius 
Flaccus's  'Argonauts,'  TertuUian,  Lucretius, 
Silins  Italicus,  Ammianus  Marccllinus, 
Manilius's  poem  on  Astronomy,  and  many 
other  works,  including  those  of  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Statins,  and  Plau- 
tus,  and  treatises  of  Cicero.  These  works 
of  genius  were  found,  not  in  Italy,  but  in 
(Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  England  ; 
not  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  but  in  for- 
gotten lumber-rooms  and  cellars.  Quintilian 
Poggio  came  \ipon  in  a  dark  dungeon, 
sound  and  safe  though  damp  and  dirty.  In 
his  quests  his  fellow-conspirator,  the  re- 
ceiver who  had  to  pass  off  the  stolen  goods, 
was  Xiccolo  Niccoli,  who  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion among  many  generations  of  scholars  for 
a  munificent  love  of  classical  literature,  hut 
who,  we  are  now  to  understand,  dealt  in 
literary  garbage.  All,  according  to  Mr. 
Jtoss,  was  fish  that  came  to  the  net  of  these 
two  worthies,  whether  prose  or  poetry, 
philosophy  or  history.  It  had,  however,  to 
l)e  Latin  ;  for  Mr.  lloss  cites  a  remark  from 
Poggio  that  Niccoli  '  in  Gra^cis  litcris  pluri- 
muni ,  insudavit. '  We  are  not  to  suppose 
tliis  to  mean  that  he  Avas  an  earnest  student 
of  Greek.  Mr.  Koss  draws  a  perfectly 
different  and  original  inference.  Niccoli, 
he  infers,  was  a  tiro  in  Crreek.  He  '  got 
into  a  considerable  sweat  when  lie  read 
(rreek,  hut  '  ranged  over  every  department 
of  literatui-e  in  Latin.*  His  various  tastes, 
though  confined  to  Latin,  were  fed  in  his 
Florence  library  by  Poggio's  energy  abroad. 
Wherever  it  was  most  unlikely  literary 
masterpieces  would  be  discovered,  there 
they  were.  A  prince  or  prelate  had  only 
to  express  an  ardent  wish  for  a  particular 
classic,  and  Poggio  despatched  to  Niccoli 
from  the  fens  and  woods  of  German v  or 
even  England  the  required  manuscript. 

Poggio,    as    secretary    to     Pope     John 
XX III.,  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Con- 


■"  Mr.  Eoss  need  not  have  been  so  misled  by  this 
expression  if  he  had  remembered  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Horace  : 

'  Qui  studct  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudaritet  alsit." 


stance,  and  saw  John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of 
I'rague  burnt.  On  the  dispersion  of  the 
Council  in  1418  he  accompanied  Cardinal 
Beaufort  to  England.  In  England,  and 
chiefiy  in  London,  lie  stayed  till  1422.  In 
that  year  his  fellow-Tuscan,  Piero  Lamber- 
teschi,  made  liim  an  offer  of  employment 
which  would  bring  him  some  500  gold 
sequins  in  three  years.  Mr.  Iloss  reckons 
this  as  equivalent  in  modern  money  to  a 
moderate  fortune  of  from  8,000/.  to  10,- 
000/.  l*oggio  would  have  to  go  into  Hun- 
gary :  but  with  what  object  is  nowhere 
stated  openly  in  the  correspondence  which 
passed  on  the  subject  between  I'oggio  and 
his  friends,  Niccolo  Niccoli  and  Piero  Lam- 
berteschi.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
employment  was  to  consist  of  a  professorship. 
As,  however,  no  university  existed  in  Hun- 
gary before  1465,  Mr.  Ross  denies  that  this 
could  have  been  the  proposed  vocation.  Mr. 
Ross  supposes  that  he  accepted  the  offer, 
Avhatever  it  may  have  been.  In  default  of 
any  better  hypothesis,  he  assumes  the  con- 
templated task  was  the  composition  of  a  his- 
tory. Writing  to  Niccoli  from  London,  in 
June  1422,  Poggio  says  :  '  Give  me  leisure 
for  writing  tliat  history  ;  '  and  again  : 
'  When  I  reflect  on  the  merit  of  the 
ancient  writers  of  history,  I  recoil  with 
fear  from  the  undertaking.'  He  re- 
turned from  England  to  Italy  in  the 
summer  of  1422,  and  accepted  the  post 
of  principal  secretary  to  tlie  Pope.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  correspond- 
ence begins  between  him  and  Niccoli  at 
Florence,  on  the  subject  of  some  literary  en- 
terprise he  has  on  foot.  He  complains  in 
October  to  Niccoli  that  '  what  the  ancients 
did  pleasantly,  quickly,  and  easily,  wjis  to 
him  troublesome,  tedious,  and  burdensome. ' 
Such  a  remark  Mr.  Ross  considers  that 
Poggio  clearly  could  not  have  made  unless 
he  were  attempting  something  in  the  way  of 
the  ancients.  In  November  he  asks  Niccoli 
to  send  him  some  map  of  Ptolemy's  '  Geog- 
raphy,' Suetonius  also,  and  other  historians, 
and,  above  all,  Plutarch's  '  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.'  The  borrowing  of  these  works 
is,  to  Mr.  Ross,  conclusive  that  I'oggio  was 
commencing  an  historical  work.  His  '  His- 
tory of  Florence  '  is  the  only  history  he 
ever  wrote  under  his  own  name,  and  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  begun  in  1423,  as 
it  carried  down  as  late  as  the  year  1455. 
Suetonius,  and  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy's  map 
would  not  have  been  of  service  in  its  com- 
position. 

The  work  Poggio  was  meditating  was,  in 
short,  a  forgery  of  missing  writings  of  Taci- 
tus. Mr.  Ross  supposes  the  original  inten- 
tion  was    to   continue  the    '  Histories,'    a-s 
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Tacitus  had  himself  intimated  his  intention 
of  continuing  them,  by  narrating  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  But  the  materials  Avere  prob- 
ably insufficient.  Mr.  Ross  might  also 
liave  suggested  that,  in  fabricating  a  book 
which  Tacitus  had  declared  it  his  purpose 
some  time  or  other  to  compose,  there  was 
the  danger  that  a  rival  book-tinder  might 
light  upon  the  genuine  work  and  expose  the 
fraud.  In  any  case  the  final  project  was 
shaped  into  a  plot  aiiiong  these  three  learned 
persons,  Poggio,  Lamberteschi,  andNiccoli, 
to  forge  the  name  of  Tacitus  to  an  earlier  in- 
stalment of  Roman  history,  part  of  that,  in 
fact,  which  Tacitus  had  repudiated  in  his 
'  Histories  '  any  design  of  attempting.  But 
Poggio's  genius  and  inclinations  were  so 
unlike  those  of  Tacitus  that  he  found  even 
this  lighter  task,  according  to  Mr.  Ross, 
very  repellent.  Two  months  after  he  had 
written  for  Suetonius  and  other  materials, 
he  endeavoured,  we  are  told,  to  evade  the 
undertaking  by  a  bold  suggestion  to  Niccoli 
that  he  knew  a  learned  Goth  who  could  put 
the  conspirators,  for  a  round  sum  of  money, 
in  possession  of  the  Ten  Decades  of  Livy. 
They  were  at  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Sora,  near  Lilbeck,  '  in  two  large  oblong 
volumes  in  Lombard  characters.'  The 
learned  Goth  was  not  altogether  trustworthy, 
but,  writes  Poggio,  '  facit  assertio  sua,  et 
constans  vultus,  ut  credam  aliquid.  Melius 
est  enim  peccare  in  banc  partem,  ex  qua, 
tantum  lucrum  fieri  posset,  quain  esse 
omnino  incredulus.'  Mr.  Ross  translates 
this  last  sentence  with  a  free^iom  all  his  own  : 
'  For  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  misled 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  out  of  which  coin 
can  be  made  to  such  an  amount  as  to  be 
absolutely  incredible  !  '  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
was  expected  to  pay  the  '  altogether  in- 
credible '  price  of  such  a  treasure,  and  Mr. 
Ross  supposes  that,  had  the  bait  been  taken, 
Poggio  would  forthwith  have  set  about 
composing  the  two  large  oblong  volumes, 
putting  o£E  Cosmo  meanwhile  with  tales 
about  some  mistake  of  the  learned  Goth  as 
to  their  hiding-place.  However,  the  gang 
of  book-finders — and  the  terms,  book-finder 
and  forger,  are,  says  Mr.  Ross,  naturally 
enough,  considering  his  experience,  '  synon- 
ymous ' — discovered  that  Cosmo  cared  for 
Tacitus  and  did  not  care  for  Livy.  So  the 
learned  Goth,  the  two  oblong  volumes,  and, 
alas  !  the  missing  Decades  vanished  into 
space  ;  and  Poggio  had  to  brace  himself  for 
a  task  not  consonant  with  his  special  tastes. 
The  whole  business,  to  Mr.  Ross's  imagi- 
nation, embarrassed  and  infinitely  obscure 
at  first,  becomes  delightfully  clear  when  the 
work  itself  and  the  alleged  author's  corre- 
spondence arc  pieced  together.    Poggio  had 


quitted  Cardinal  Beaufort's  palace  in  the 
Savoy,  and  the  chances  of  a  career  in  the 
ICnglish  Church,  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr. 
Ross  thinks  is  almost  necessarily  to  be  in- 
ferred, of  accepting  Lamberteschi 's  offer. 
He  is  found,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  pursu- 
ance of  tlie  same  scheme,  engaged  in  writ- 
ing history  at  Rome.  The  materials  he  has 
collected  by  the  help  of  Niccoli  Avould  be 
of  use  not  for  Florentine  but  for  Roman 
history.  Mr.  Ross  boldly  concludes  :  '  In 
fact,  the  most  acute  ingenuity  cannot  rescue 
Bracciolini  from  the  charge  that  in  October 
1423  he,  then  resident  in  Rome,  began  to 
forge  a  work  Avith  the  intention  of  palming 
it  off  upon  the  Avorld  as  Avritten  by  an  ancient 
Roman.'  The  leap  is  an  abrupt  one  from 
the  intimations  in  tbe  correspondence  with 
Niccoli  to  such  an  inference  ;  but  Mr.  Ross 
is  in  the  secret,  and  he  soon  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain himself.  For  three  years  and  a  half 
the  correspondence  between  Poggio  and 
Niccoli  contains  no  reference  to  the  Avork, 
Avhatever  it  might  be  said  to  have  been, 
concocted  betAveen  them  and  Lamberteschi. 
'  There  Avas  silence  and  secrecy,  as  the  case 
always  is  where  mischief  is  brewing. '  Then 
the  '  loAv  and  hidden  rumblings  of  the 
volcano  Avere  again  heard.'  Once  more 
'  vague  and  mysterious  utterances  '  passed  be- 
tween the  two  principal  conspirators,  so 
A'ague  and  mysterious  indeed  that  Mr.  Ross 
spares  us  any  quotations  from  them.  Nearly 
two  years  more,  and  at  last  the  explosion — 
a  hitherto  thoroughly  unknown  MS.  of 
Tacitus,  said  by  Bracciolini  to  have  been 
brought  to  him  by  a  monk  from  the  far-dis- 
tant abbey  of  Fulda,  Avhich  lie  eccentrically 
describes  as  '  a  tOAvn  in  Saxony  at  the  far- 
thest eastern  extremity  of  that  country,  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia,  named  Hirschfcldt, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Ilesse-Cassel.'  '  On 
the  borders  of  Bohemia,  the  reader  Avill  be 
pleased  to  remark,'  says  Mr.  Ross,  '  not 
Hungary — as  originally  fixed  by  the  band 
of  forgers — although  the  country  adjacent 
to  it. '  NoAV,  in  the  first  place  Ave  may  ob- 
serve in  passing  that  Fulda  and  Hirschfcldt, 
Avhich  are  different  places,  are,  both  of 
them,  not  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Saxony,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
but  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  to  the  Avest  of  Saxony, 
and  separated  from  Bohemia  by  the  Avhole 
of  the  Saxon  duchies  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  That,  hoAvever,  is 
a  mere  piece  of  geographical  detail,  for 
Avhich  Ave  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Ross. 
Bohemia,  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
has  always  been  a  variable  geographical 
quantity.  AVhether  Fiilda  be  in  Hesse- 
Cassel  or  in  Saxony,  Avhat  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  last  six  books  of  the 
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'  Annals,'  l)rou2;lit  from  Germany  to  Rome, 
jiad  only  journeyed  from  Rome  to  Germany 
to  improve  their  flavour  ?  I'ogi^io  was  learn- 
ed. P<)<;<;rio  wanted  money  ;  he  had  told 
his  friend  he  should  like  to  he  ahle  to  spend 
four  or  live  hundred  go\<X  sequins  a  year. 
I*oji^,i;io  was  active- minded,  and  his  office  of 
principal  secretary  to  the  I'opc  gave  him, 
according  to  Mr.  Ross,  '  little  or  nothing  to 
do.'  lie  was  an  industrious  author,  yet 
published  nothing  considerable  in  the  seven 
years  from  1422  to  1420.  In  1429  the 
*  Annals,'  so  called,  of  Tacitus  were  given 
to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  the  world  through 
the  well-remunerated  agency  of  I'oggio.  The 
clear  conclusion,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  is 
that,  if  the  '  Annals  '  were  forged  by  any 
one,  Poggio  is  intinitely  more  likely  to  be 
the  criminal  than  anyone  else. 

Poggio  stands  revealed  to  Mr.  Ross  by  his 
own  correspondence  with  Niccoli  and  Lam- 
berteschi  as  the  forger  of  the  last  six  books 
of  the  'Annals.'  The  authorship  of  the  lirst 
six  is  not  brought  home  to  him  by  his  own 
confession.  He  is  nowhere  seen  in  the  act 
of  fabricating  them,  yet  internal  evidence 
convicts  him  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  rest. 
It  was  a  posthumous  crime.  Not  till  fifty- 
six  years  after  Toggio's  death,  and  eighty- 
six  after  tlie  appearance  of  the  last  six 
books,  did  Pope  Leo  X.'s  receiver  or  stew- 
ard, Arcimboldi,  stimidated  by  an  offer  of 
500  gold  sequins,  discover  the  first  six  in 
the  Westphalian  monastery  of  Corvey. 
Poggio's  fourth  son  was  at  the  time  Paj)al 
secretary,  as  his  father  had  been.  Mr. 
Ross's  theory  is  that  I'oggio,  though  very 
wealthy  through  tlie  money  he  had  received 
from  Cosmo  de'  Medici  for  the  MS.  of  the 
last  six  books,  and  Inisy  on  works  under  his 
own  name,  coveted  the  larger  gains  he  ex- 
pected from  the  completion  of  his  old  for- 
gery, and  was  engaged  on  the  fabrication 
of  the  lirst  six  books  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  They  were  then  finished,  all  but 
the  three  years  between  the  imprisonment 
of  Drusus  and  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  and  his 
son  had  to  share  the  spoils  of  Pope  Leo's 
credulity  with  Arciml)oldi  because  Arcim- 
boldi was  a  l)etter  Latinist  than  himself, 
and  could  i-evise  I'oggio's  draft  for  trans- 
cription more  skilfully  than  he  could.  Mr. 
Ross,  w  ith  unaccustomed  meekness,  admits 
that  this  part  of  his  theory  may  be  true  or 
false,  but  he  is  p(jsitive  that  neither  Tacitus 
can  be  the  author  of  the  first  six  books,  nor 
Arcimboldi,  nor  any  man  in  the  uni- 
verse, unless  the  same  who  forged  the  last 
six.  The  workmanship  in  them  is  superior, 
as  Mr.  Ross  thinks  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  greater  maturity  in  general  of  a 
writer's  powers  after  fifty  ;  but  the  general 
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spirit  and  tone  are  identical  in  the  two 
halves.  The  same  spirit  of  detraction  colors 
both,  the  same  sense  of  universal  folly  or 
universal  inhumanity,  the  same  '  monot- 
ony,' the  same  form  and  raison  (Fclre  g;[ven 
to  every  subject,  and  '  that  form  policy.' 
Plven  the  defects  and  excellences  in  the  firs;, 
six  books  bear  the  closest  ])0ssible  affinity 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  last  six. 

Mr.  Ross  is  so  satisfied  with  his  ability  to 
demonstrate  out  of  the  work  itself  the  foi- 
gery  of  the  '  Annals,'  the  earlier  books  as 
well  as  the  later,  and  to  bring  it  home  by 
irrefragable  internal  testimony  to  Poggio, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence  witli 
Niccoli  and  Lamberteschi  seems  almost 
superfluous.  He  finds  Poggio  and  his 
Popes  and  his  Florence  everywhere  in  the 
lives  of  the  earlier  Emperors.  Intercourse 
with  the  '  unsociable,  disdainful,  avaricious, 
treacherous,  murderous,  and,  in  r.pite  of 
immoderate  riches,  inordinately  mean ' 
Cardinal  lieaufort,  suggested  to  him  Im- 
perial statecraft.  In  describing  the  indig- 
nant silence  of  Hortalus  at  the  refusal  of  his 
petition  for  help,  he  was  describing  his  own 
repressed  wrath  at  being  left  by  his  patron 
to  subsist  upon  a  miserable  English  benefice 
of  200  florins  a  year.  '  He  was  silent  from 
fear  of  the  power  possessed  by  Beaufort,  or 
from  retaining,  even  in  his  contracted  for- 
tunes, the  politeness  he  had  inherited  from 
his  noble  forefathers.  ''  Egere  alii  grates  ; 
siluit  Hortalus,  pavorc  an  avita?  nobilitatis, 
etiam  inter  angustias  fortunas  rctinens. "  ' 
Lipsius  criticised  the  veracity  of  Ilortalus's 
boast  of  his  famil}'  grandeur  ;  he  did  not 
suspect  that  '  Pracciolini  forged  the 
"Annals,"  and  playfully  interspersed  his 
fabrication  occasionally  with  fanciful  char- 
acters and  fictitious  events.'  Considered 
as  a  statement  by  Tacitus  that  London  in 
the  time  of  Nero  Avas  a  great  centre  of  trade, 
the  passage  in  the  '  Annals  '  is  '  ntterly 
unfounded — nothing  more  nor  less  than  out- 
rageously absurd  :  the  picture,  however,  is 
quite  true  if  London  be  considered  at  the 
time  when  Bracciolini  was  here.'  Ho  even 
refers  to  the  English  Constitution  as  he  saw- 
it  in  the  reign  of  llenr}^  YI.  '  Cunctas 
nationes  et  urbes  populus,  ant  primores,  aut, 
singuli  regunt  :  delecta  ex  his  et  consociata 
reii)ublicte  forma  laudari  facilius  quam 
evenire  ;  vcl  si  evenit,  haml  diuturna  esse 
potest.'  (iv.  33.)  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  passage  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Britain.  But  it  must  refer  to  the  English 
Constitution,  for,  argues  Mr.  Ross,  there 
was  no  ancient  Constitution  to  whicli  the 
description  could  apply.  It  was  very  rea^^on- 
able  as  a  foreigner's  account  of  the  mixed 
constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
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■whicli  Poggio  saw  Avitli  surprise,  but 
fancied  could  not  last.  Poggio  is  described 
hy  Politian  as  '  hominum  maledicentissi- 
mus. '  Works  published  in  liis  own  name, 
such  as  '  De  Infelicitate  I'rincipuni,'  testify 
to  his  biting  tongue  and  harsh  view  of 
lir.man  nature,  more  particularly  as  exempli- 
tiod  in  the  great.  Precisely  the  same  tem- 
j.'erament  is  traced  by  Mr.  Ross  in  '  the  in- 
variable disparagement '  in  the  '  Annals  ' 
of  every  character.  '  There  is  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  a  good  man.'  Suetonius's 
liistory  of  the  same  period,  and  Tacitus's 
own  history  of  a  somewhat  later  one,  show 
this  charge  not  to  have  been  true  of  Imperial 
Rome  ;  but,  though  Poggio's  own  spiteful- 
r.ess  may  have  deepened  the  shades,  it  was 
true  in  the  main  of  mediaeval  Italy  and  par- 
ticularly of  Papal  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
t;iry.  Mr.  Ross  discovers,  and  braves  the 
'  Index  Expurgatorius  '  of  the  modern  Vati- 
can by  revealing,  that  Claudius  and  Xero  in 
the  last  six  books,  and  Tiberius  in  the  first 
tii  X , 

'  are  intended  to  be  representatives  or  pcrsoni- 
lications  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Hence  it  is  that  Claudius, 
iTero,  and  Tiberius  are  depicted  as  superhu- 
man in  monstrosities,  colossal  in  crime,  perpe- 
trators of  enormities  that  never  yet  met,  and 
never  will  meet,  in  combination  in  any  single 
man.  Each  is  in  fact  a  fiend  and  not  a  hu- 
man being.  It  was  thus  only  that  Bracciolini 
could  show  us  in  its  true  light  the  Cluirch  of 
Rome  as  it  was  in  his  day.  In  the  language 
of  Wickliffe  it  was  ' '  the  synagogue  of  Satan. ' ' 
.  AVhen  we  read  in  the  "  Annals" 
of  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  nobility,  inno- 
cence, and  virtues,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
s-.Yord  of  the  executioner  or  the  poisoned 
bowl,  we  must  not  think  that  we  are  reading 
of  real  Romans  who  thus  actually  suifered  ; 
the  wliole  is  a  fabrication  placing  befoi'e  us 
fictitious  pictures,  meant  to  be  life-like,  of 
what  the  dominating  power  can  do  in  society  ; 
they  are  not  jiictures  intended  to  show  with 
truthfulness  monstrosities  positively  done  by 
i'lmperors  of  Rome  in  the  first  century.  They 
are  pictures  that  reflect  with  fidelity  the 
atrocities  that  stained  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.'     (Pp. 

Nero  and  Tiberius  are  counterparts  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisitor  Torquemada,  who  burnt 
liis  6,000  victims  at  the  stake.  Poggio  was 
afraid  at  times,  Mr.  Ross  finds,  that  his  por- 
traiture might  be  so  faithful  as  to  let  the  thin 
disguise  be  penetrated  at  tlie  cost  of  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences  to  lumself.  He  can- 
r'.ot  hurry,  for  '  it  is  necessary, '  he  writes 
to  Niccoli,  '  that  I  should  be  on  my  guard 
v/ith  respect  to  tlie  inclinations  of  princes, 
that  their  susceptibilities  bo  not  offended.' 
P'-oof  sufticient,  in  Mr.  Ross's  opinion,  that 


'  tliere  were  no  suuh  emperors  and  persons 
in  high  places  during  the  opening  period  of 
the  Christian  era,'  is  afforded  by  the  very 
different  color  of  the  '  Histoiies. '  If  lie 
wrote  the  '  Annals, '  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  Mr.  Ross  that  he  should  have  written  the 
'  Histories,'  for  there,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  great,  '  his  views  are,  if  not  favourable, 
lenient  or  apologetic  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  vices  and  faults  of  most  men.' 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  completely  dis- 
prove the  authenticity  of  the  '  Annals  '  than 
the  view  of  Imperial  Rome  given  by  the 
'  Histories.' 

'  Tacitus  makes  us  see  tlie  movements  of 
mighty  events,  their  vicissitudes,  relations, 
causes,  and  issues  ;  the  Empire  in  its  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  weakness  ;  the  capital 
in  its  distracted  and  fluctuating  state  ;  all  po- 
litical phenomena  that  marked  the  dreary  re- 
ality of  dominion  in  the  declining  days  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth.  Bracciolini  puts  be- 
fore us  nothing  like  this  ;  only  incongruous, 
unimaginable,  and  un-Romanlike  personages 
— people  who  gibber  at  us,  as  idiots  in  their 
asylums,  as  that  unfortunate  simpleton,  the 
Emperor  Claudius  ;  murderous  criminals  who 
glower  and  scowl  upon  us,  as  those  two  mon- 
sters of  iniquity,  Tiberius  and  Nero  ;  pimps 
and  parasites  beyond  number,  who  plague  us 
with  their  perpetual  presence.'     (Pj).  349-50.) 

Not  the  characters  and  selection  of  in- 
cidents alone,  but  the  historical  insight 
and  mode  of  thought  in  the  '  Annals,'  Mr. 
Ross  considers  far  more  suggestive  of  Pog- 
gio tlian  they  are  of  Tacitus.  Poggio's 
supreme  favourites  among  historians,  as  we 
find  by  his  iiabit  of  borrowing  phrases  from 
them,  were,  not  Tacitus,  but  Sallust  and 
Livy.  While  Tacitus  in  the  '  Histories ' 
simply  clubs  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus  to- 
gether as  *  eloquentissimi  auctores, '  the 
'Annals'  distinguish  the  former  as  '  pneclarus 
in  primis, '  which  Mr.  Ross  renders  as 
'  famous  above  others.'  It  is  indeed  a 
notable  difference  !  8o  alien  w^as  Poggio's 
general  habit  of  mind  from  Tacitus  that  Mr. 
Ross  discovers,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cor- 
respondence Avith  Niccoli,  a  very  elaborate 
plot  for  manufacturing,  instead  of  the  '  An- 
nals,'  all  the  missing  decades  of  Livy. 
His  desire  for  500  gold  sequins  forced  him 
to  simulate  Tacitus,  when  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  borrow  the  pen  of  Sallust  and  Livy. 
His  success,  all  things  considered,  Mr. 
Ross  holds  to  be  extraordinary,  '  the  most 
phenomenal  thing  ever  known  to  have  been 
done  in  history. '  He  tells  us  he  was  perpetu- 
ally thrown  off  the  track  in  his  efforts  to  de- 
tect this  imposture  of  the  '  Annals  '  by  the 
marvellous  ability  Poggio  has  shown  in 
mimicking  a  manner  not  Ids  own.  Yet, 
the   moment    the    forger  stands   convicted, 
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we  find  innunicrable  tokens  of  the  essential 
(liiierenccs  between  him  and  his  original. 
Poggio  had,  Mr.  Ross  considers,  in  Italian 
'■ourts  a  better  field  for  studying  the  intri- 
cac'ies  of  human  character  than  Tacitus  ;  and 
he  employs  his  skill  in  the  '  Annals,'  as  in 
his  acknowledged  works,  with  a  force  Taci- 
tus never  equals.  ]>ut  it  is  the  Ilonaissance 
transplanted  to  the  first  century.  p]\  crything 
is  in  miniature  ;  wc  have  a  species  of  psy- 
chological autopsy  of  individual  Romans, 
where  Tacitus,  as  is  plain  from  his  '  His- 
tories,' would  have  presented  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  'Annals  ' 
])rescnt  us  with  motives  which  the  author 
(•an  have  only  guessed  at,  where  the  '  His- 
tories '  draw  political  lessons  from  actual 
fa6ts. 

In  style,  again,  and  diction  the  'Annals  ' 
recall  Poggio  more  vividly  than  they  do  Taci- 
tus. Tacitus  is  rhetorically  and  poetically  in- 
clined. But  w  hat  in  the  '  Histories '  takes 
the  fonn  of  '  boldness,  spontaneity,  and 
novelty,'  in  the  'Annals'  betrays  the 
'  timid,  forced,  and  elaborately  close  and 
cramped  '  hand  of  the  imitator.  l*oggio 
was  himself  rhetorical  and  poetical  in  his 
own  way  ;  but  his  rhetoric  was  florid,  and 
his  poetic  tendencies  land  his  prose  not 
rarely  in  a  bastard  rhythm  which  is  neither 
good  prose  nor  good  verse.  Mr.  Ross 
quotes  from  the  'Annals  '  the  description 
of  the  great  storm  in  which  Germanicus 
nearly  lost  his  whole  fleet  of  a  thousand 
ships  side  by^  side  with  the  famous  scene  in 
the  '  Histories '  Avhcre  A'itellius  visits  the 
field  of  Bedriacum.  His  object  is  to  point 
the  contrast  of  the  unreality  of  Poggio's 
cento,  compiled  from  all  the  tales  of  ship- 
wreck he  had  ever  read,  with  the  power  by 
wiiich  Tacitus  conjures  up  the  whole  battle- 
field by  selecting  a  few  real  facts  out  of  a 
multitude.  The  real  Tacitus  displays,  with 
nil  his  curtness,  a  wonderful  concinnity  and 
•  learness  of  expression,  as  well  as  per- 
spicuity and  consecutiveness  of  idea. '  "When 
he  digresses  he  does  it  opportunely  and  with 
a  reason.  The  pscudo  Tacitus  digresses 
because  he  feels  no  more  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject he  is  discussing  than  in  any'  stray  topic 
which  suggests  itself.  He  cannot  speak  of 
a  law  without  going  oif  on  the  theme  of 
laws  in  general. 

Even  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is 
made  by  Mr.  Ross  to  betray  l*oggio.  In 
the  '  Annals, '  as  in  his  own  private  corre- 
spondence, he  is  always  falling  into  metre. 
There  is  metre,  Mr.  Ross  points  out,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  orgies  of  Messalina  ;  there 
i-^  metre  again  in  the  scene  where  Ciccina, 
beset  by  Ilerminius,  sees  and  hears  Quinc- 
tilius  Vjirus   imploring  aid.  .   Just   in   the 


same  way,  according  to  Mr.  Ross,  does  the 
real  Poggio  slip  into  verse  when  writing  to 
a  friend,  and  we  arc  furnished  w  ith  a  couple 
of  specimens  of  I'oggio's  unconscious 
hexameters.  And  very  strange  hexameters 
they  are. 

AVith  this  genius  for  poetry  which  Mr. 
Ross  detects  in  the  '  Annals, '  and  in  their 
author's  favourite  models  of  style,  it  is  natu- 
ral the  author  of  the  '  Annals  '  shoidd  fall 
into  the  use  of  poetic  words  and  expres- 
sions. "We  find  in  effect  '  pessumdare,' 
which,  though  used  also  by  Sallust,  and  in 
a  fragment  of  Cicero  quoted  by  Quintilian. 
Mr.  Ross  seems  to  think  a  suflicient  sample 
of  the  passion  of  the  author  of  the  'Annals  ' 
for  poetic  diction.  From  the  same  habit 
of  mind  issued  the  fondness  for  alliteration. 
But  to  this  wc  have  already  adverted.  It 
is  enough  now  to  say  that  it  even  betrays 
so  accurate  a  grammarian  as  I'oggio,  the 
student  of  I'riscian,  into  what  Mr.  Ross  lays 
down  is  a  violation  of  '  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple in  Latin  composition.'  Seduced  bv 
the  insidious  delights  of  a  couple  of  words 
beginning  with  '  n,'  Poggio  positivelv 
writes  in  the  '  Annals  '  (xi.  oO)  '  nee  nunc 
adulteria  objecturum,'  whereas  '  a  Roman 
historian  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  failing  to  define  time  with  reference  to 
himself  when  ascribing  words  to  persons.' 
In  short,  Mr.  Ross  discovers  Poggio  has 
actually-  made  Tacitus  break  the  rule  for  the 
oratio  obliqua.  His  neglect  of  the  rule,  to 
which  on  all  other  occasions  ho  adheres, 
'  is  as  strong  a  proof  as  any  that  can  be 
advanced  of  his  forgery.  It  makes  that 
forgery^  the  more  obvious,  the  slip  not  be- 
ing accidental  but  intentional  ;  it  is  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  a  rule  that  must  never 
be  infringed.' 

AVe  have  now  put  forward  Mr.  Ross's 
indictment  against  the  '  Annals  '  as  fuUv  and 
forcibly'  as  was  possible  in  our  space.  The 
theory  may  be  admitted  at  once  to  be  a 
pretty  one,  neatly  put  together,  and  able  to 
walk  alone,  so  long  as  Mr.  Ross's  facts  be  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Ross,  however,  claims  !is  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  justice  that  his  facts  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  merciless 
inquisition.  He  himself  only  succumbed 
to  disbelief  in  the  book's  authenticity  when 
he  found  his  suspicion  '  substantiated  by 
irresistible  evidence. '  lie  will  refuse  any 
word  of  praise  unless  '  on  examination  it 
should  be  found  that  the  theory  is  without 
a  flaw. '  A  critic  who  '  struggles  to  raise 
only  a  single  valid  objection  against  what 
is  advanced,  if  successful,  at  once  destroys 
the  whole  of  the  theory,  which  becomes  one 
more  added  to  the  list  of  those  that  arc 
apocryphal.'       He    is    confident,    however, 
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tliat  no  valid  objection  will  be  found,  and 
that  lie  has  said  quite  enough  in  his  volume 
'  for  the  spuriousness  of  the  "  Annals" 
never  to  be  hereafter  argued  as  a  moot- 
point,  but  accepted  as  an  established  fact. ' 
Wc  will  take  Mr.  Ross's  various  conclusions 
in  order. 

Mr.  Ross,  it  will  be  remembered,  argues 
against  the  possibility  that  Tacitus,  after  de- 
claring his  intention  not  to  write  accounts 
of  the  emperors  before  Galba,  should  have 
changed  his  mind.  If  he  did  change  his 
mind,  it  is  yet  very  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  begun  upon  those  earlier  reigns  before 
describing,  as  he  had  promised,  the  reigns  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan.  But  he  could  not  well 
begin  to  narrate  the  reign  of  Trajan  while 
that  prince  was  alive.  lie  must,  therefore, 
have  waited  till  the  death  of  Trajan  to  com- 
mence upon  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  till  he  had  done  w^itli  them  he  could  not 
touch  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, or  Nero.  At  his  rate  of  writing,  this 
would  imply  the  practical  absurdity  of  the 
Mre,  however  lurid,  of  the  '  Annals  '  flow- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a  man  eighty  or  ninety. 
We  might  remark,  by  the  Avay,  that  Mr. 
Ross,  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  Tacitus 
in  advanced  old  age  could  not  have  written 
the  '  Annals,'  sees  no  difficulty  in  his  own 
hypothesis  that  a  Florentine  of  seventy-nine 
was  engaged  on  their  composition  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  But,  in  fact,  without 
adverting  to  Poggio,  there  is  a  link  wanting 
in  Mr.  Ross's  argument  about  Tacitus.  It 
is  a  sort  of  dilemma  :  '  Tacitus  would  have 
gone  onAviththat  continuation  to  his  "  His- 
tories"— the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan — 
in  preference  to  writing  the  ' '  Annals  ;"  and 
he  would  not  have  Avritten  that  continuation 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. ' 
The  answer  seems  obvious.  Tacitus  might 
iliave  preferred  writing  of  Trajan  to  writing 
of  Tiberius  ;  but  he  could  not  write  of  Ti'a- 
jan  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  accordingly  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  he  wrote  of  Tiberius. 
Nothing,  as  indeed  Niebuhi'  has  suggested, 
can  be  more  natural  than  that,  having 
ipro.ved  his  historical  genius,  he  should  be- 
.take  ^liimself  to  the  only  work  open  to  him 
meanwhile.  Thus,  the  production  of  the 
'  Annals '  Avould  be  assigned  to  a  period  of 
life  not  too  advanced,  according  to  Mr. 
Ross  himself,  for  vigorous  historical  author- 
ship by  an  ancient  Roman  as  avcU  as  by  a 
medieval  Tuscan. 

Mr.  Ross's  next  important  position  is  the 
extreme  improbability,  if  the  '  Annals  '  be 
•genuine,  that  literature  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  at- 
tributes to  Poggio  should  be  full  of  allusions 
to   them,  birt^  that  no   single    reference    to 


them  should  be  found  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  wonder  how 
many  references  Mr.  Ross  could  discover  to 
any  but  some  half-dozen  popular  classics 
in  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  Renaissance 
period.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid 
are  continually  quoted,  for  example,  by 
Petrarch  :  but  not  the  Latin  historians.  Mr. 
Ross's  argument  from  the  silence  on  the 
'  Annals  '  would  not  be  convincing  if  his 
facts  were  correct.  But  they  are  themselves 
doubtful.  Mr.  Ross  says  :  '  Pliny  does  not 
say  a  word  about  the  ' '  Annals. ' '  '  Pliny  the 
Younger,  writing  to  his  friend  Tacitus, 
speaks  of  '  historias  tuas, '  '  scriptorum 
tuorum,'  and  '  libritui.'  '  From  these  pas- 
sages, '  says  Mr.  Ross,  *  it  would  seem  that 
the  works  of  Tacitus  were  at  the  most 
three. '  Now  the  proper  title  of  the  work 
com.monly  styled  the  '  History  '  is  not  '  His- 
toria, '  but  '  Historiae.'  So  the  use  of  that 
word  in  the  plural  would  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  Pliny  was  thinking  of  more  than 
one  Avork.  '  Scripta  '  and  '  libri '  Avould 
scarcely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  indicate 
more  than  one  AVork.  But  in  any  case,  if 
several  works  Avere  meant,  Avhy  does  it 
'  seem  '  that  the  number  Avas  '  at  least  three, ' 
rather  than  a  dozen  or  fourscore  ?  Again, 
if  only  three,  why  does  '  everything  point 
in  preference  to  the  Books  of  the  History, 
the  treatise  on  Germany,  and  the  life  of  his 
father-in-laAv,  Agricola  '  ?  If  the  '  Annals  ' 
had  been  Avritten  at  the  date  of  Pliny's 
letter,  they  indeed  might  perfectly  Avell  have 
been  meant  to  be  included  by  Pliny  under 
the  term  '  historife  tuse.'  The  description 
of  the  Avork  as  '  Annales  '  is  of  modern 
date  ;  and  a  contemporary  of  Tacitus  Avould 
have  knoAvn  them  as  '  Historiae,'  and 
thought  of  them  as  part  of  the  AVork  Avhich 
goes  more  commonly  by  that  appellation. 
Vopiscus  speaks  of  Tacitus's  '  single  book ' 
treating  of  the  Csesars.  Mr.  Ross  says  '  this 
must  have  been  the  "  History."  '  Why 
must  it  have  been  the  '  History,'  as  noAV  so 
styled,  and  not  the  '  Histories  '  and  'Annals  ' 
together — the  earlier  Avork  and  its  later  su[)- 
plement  ? 

St.  Jerome  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Ross  tiy 
have  never  referred  to  the  '  Annals,'  though 
he  did  to  the  '  Histories. '  But  St.  Jerome 
states  that  Tacitus  '  post  Augustum  usque 
ad  mortem  Domitiani  vitas  Csesarum 
triginta  voluminibus  cxaravit. '  Mr.  Ross 
alleges  the  passage  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion, on  account  mainly  of  the  vise  of  the 
poetical  word  '  exaravit. '  He,  moreover, 
thinks  it  '  strange  for  the  passage  to  have 
come  from  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers  Avith  the  loose  expression,  "  post 
Augustum,"  to  denote  a  history  that  began 
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with  Galba,  and  where  Tacitus,  who  con- 
fined liis  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  to  tlie 
utter  disre;:;ard  of  biographical  details  of  the 
emperors,  is  spoken  of  as  writing  "  vitas 
Ca'sarum. "  '  It  might  have  been  strange  had 
St.  Jerome  been  referring  solely  t(;  the 
'  Historiic  '  which  began  with  Galba  ;  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  expression  if  he  is 
referring  to  the  '  Annals  '  as  well,  which  be- 
gin with  Tiberius.  The  phrase  '  vitiu  Cicsa- 
rum  '  is  particularly  correct,  even  from  ^Ir. 
Ross's  own  point  of  view,  as  applied  to  a 
work  treating  biographically,  as  do  the 
'  Annals,'  of  Augustus's  four  successors. 
J>ut  then  the  sentence  is  convicted  of  being 
a  clumsy  interpolation  because  '  the  crafty 
knave  '  who  forged  it  '  did  not  know  Latin 
well  enough  to  make  St.  Jerome  write  it  as 
a  bishop  would  have  written  it  in  the  fourth 
century.'  The  interpolator  has  made,  it 
would  seem,  two  monstrous  blunders.  He 
has  made  '  the  most  learned  father  of  the 
Church  use  "  volumen  "  in  an  unusual  ac- 
ceptation, not  as  a  whole  work,  nor  a  part  of 
a  literary  composition  rolled  into  a  scroll 
among  the  ancients,  or  separately  bound 
among  ourselves,  but  a  division  of  a  subject 
in  the  same  volume.'  He  has  also,  in  cm- 
ploying  '  exarare, '  which  signifies  to  plough 
letters  out  of  the  wax,  with  '  volumen,'  out- 
.leromed  Jerome,  making  the  saint  write  bad 
Latin  from  a  motive  that  never  led  St. 
Jerome  astray,  '  a  desire  to  be  poetic' 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  Mr.  Ross's 
hypothesis,  it  appears  that  '  the  unusual  ac- 
ceptation '  of  '  volumen  '  which  he  decries  is 
its  usual  sense.  Facciolati  explains  '  volumi- 
na  :'  '  Paites  in  quas  opus  aliquod  dividitur 
sajpius  volumina  appcllantur  quam  libri  ;  ' 
and  he  cites  nine  passages  in  which  the  word 
is  so  used.  For  instance,  Horace  speaks  of 
the  '  annosa  volumina  v'atum'  (Ep.  ii.  i).  The 
use  of  '  volumen  '  to  signify  an  entire  work, 
Facciolati  states,  is  less  usual.  As  for  '  ex- 
arare,' there  can  scarcely  be  anything  so 
specially  poetical  in  the  word  as  to  disgrace 
poor  St.  Jerome,  when  at  least  three  pas- 
sages can  be  quoted  from  Cicero's  '  Epis- 
tles '  in  which  it  is  found.  That  St. 
Jerome  uses  it  with  '  volume  '  when  it  is 
more  strictly  used  of  a  composition  on  a  wax 
writing  tablet,  is,  after  all,  a  venial  offence, 
oven  in  '  a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century, ' 

Li  the  twelfth  century  John  of  Salisbury 
says  that  Tacitus  is  one  of  the  historians 
'  qui  tyrannorum  atrocitates  et  exitus  mise- 
ros  plenius  scribunt.'  The  natural  supposi- 
tion Avould  be  that  John  of  Salisbury  was 
alluding  to  the  barbarities  and  fall  of  Cali- 
gula and  Xcro  in  the  '  Annals.'  But  no  ; 
the  reference  is  to  the  '  Ilistoines  ;  '  for  '  in 
his  completed  history  Tacitus  uuist  have  ex- 


patiated pretty  freely  on  the  atrocious 
tyranny  of  Domitian  and  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  lives  of  tyrants.'  Taci- 
tus, however,  whose  '  dignitas  '  was  *  a 
Domitiano  longius  provecta,'  is  not  very 
likely  to  have  dwelt  on  the  wickedness  of 
one  of  his  Flavian  patrons.  ]iesidcs,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  evidence  that  John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  twelfth  century,  had  ever  seeii 
a  copy  of  the  '  completed  history.'  The 
doctrine  of  interpolations  is  very  convenient 
for  such  a  theory  as  Mr.  Ross's.  It  occurs  to 
him  that  '  identical  passages  are  found  in 
the  "  Annals"  ascribed  to  Tacitus  and  in 
he  "  Sacred  History"  of  Sulpiclus  Sev- 
erus.'  He  cites  several  of  these  passages, 
and  there  can  be  little  (juestion  that  one 
author  imitated  the  other.  Hitherto  the  be- 
lief has  been  that  Sulpiclus  plagiarised  from 
Tacitus.  The  converse  Mr.  Ross  believes  to 
be  truer.  Toggio,  he  maintains,  took  the 
passages  from  Sulpiclus  Severus's  '  Historia 
Sacra.'  Indeed,  Sulpicius's  Latin  is  su- 
perior, we  are  assured,  to  that  of  the 
'Annals.'  Several  passages  are  compared. 
One  is  that  famous  account  from  the 
'  Annals  '•  of  the  tortured  Christians  :  '  Et 
pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ;it  ferarun) 
tergis  contectl,  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut 
crucibus  affixi,  aut  tlammandi,  atque,  ubi  de- 
fecisset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  ure- 
rentur. '  (Ann.  xv.  44.)  Here  is  Mr.  Ross's 
'  original  '  from  Sulpiclus  (v.  21)  :  '  Quin  et 
novic  mortes  excogitata^  \\t  feraruin  tergis 
contecti  laniatu  canum  interirent.  Multi 
crucibus  affixi,  aut  flamma  usti.  Pleriquo 
in  id  reservati,  ut,  cum  dcfecisset  dies,  in 
usum  nocturni  luminis  urorentur. '  AVc 
should  have  supposed  there  could  not  be 
much  doubt  which  was  the  copyist.  Mr. 
Ross  knows  it  must  be  the  author  of  the 
'  Annals  '  from  his  marring  '  the  gram- 
matical correctness  by  substituting  for 
"  cum,"  which  strictly  signifies  "  when," 
"  ubi,"  which  strictly  signifies  "  where."  ' 
Mr.  Ross  does  not  seem  to  be  aw  are  that 
scores  of  passages  might  be  cited  from  the 
best  Latin  authors,  Terence,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Sallust,  Cicsar,  in  which  '  ubi  '  signifies 
'  when.' 

Mr.  Ross  informs  his. readers  that  '  there 
is  nothing  to  contradict  his  theory  in  the  ago 
of  any  of  the  known  MSS.  containing  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  "  Annals  ;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  verify  it,  from  the  age  of 
the  oldest  being  limited  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.' The  curious  thing  is  that  though 
opinions  differ  on  the  age  of  several  of  the 
MSS.,  no  opinion  of  all  the  learned  persons 
who  have  examined  them  agrees  with  Mr. 
Ross  in  assigning  them  so  recent  a  date  as 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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When  the  question  is  between  Mr.  Ross  and 
scholars  like  Ernesti  and  Gronovius,  and 
others  who  have  made  the  antiquity  of 
MSS.  their  study,  Mr.  Ross  must  forgive  us 
for  preferring-  the  authority  of  experts. 
Where  the  character  in  a  MS.  is  older,  ac- 
cording to  him,  than  the  character  used  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  he  requires  evidence 
to  be  produced  that  the  ancient  character 
was  not  employed  in  the  deliberate  intention 
to  deceive.  He  surely  cannot  expect  that 
transcribers,  if  they  were  not  forgers,  should 
liave  foreseen  that  it  was  well  to  lay  up  in  a 
MS.  positive  evidence  that  the  public  cre- 
dulity was  not  being  imposed  on  by  a  set  of 
knaves. 

Mr.   Ross  thinks  it  a   '  monstrous  '   error 
in  this  pseudo-Tacitus  to  declare  that  '  the 
Twelve     Tables    first    fixed     interest     for 
usury  at  an  uncia  or  twelfth  part  of  an  as 
per  hundred  asses  per   month,  or  one    per 
cent,  per  annum. '     The  truth  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Ross,  that  this  was  not  made  law  till 
a  hundred  and  four  years  later.     Consider- 
ing that  M.  Ortolan,  in  his  great  commentary 
on  the  '  Institutes,'  assumes  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  declared   '  unciarium  fcnos  '  to    be 
the  legal  interest,  the  author  of  the  '  Annals  ' 
has,  at   all    events,   good    company    in   his 
'  blunder  into   Avhich  a  schoolboy  could  not 
fall.'     Mr.   Ross    supposes   Tacitus   to    be 
alleging  that  the  Twelve  Tables  reduced  in- 
terest to  '  one  per  cent. '  The  fact,  however, 
probably  is  that  the   Twelve  Tables,  while 
they  fixed  a  maximum  of  interest,  fixed    it 
not  at  one  per  cent. ,  but  at  what  Dr.  Momm- 
sen  reckons  at  about  eight   and  one   third 
per  cent,  per  year   of   twelve   months,  and 
other  authorities  at  that  rate  for  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  which  would  give 
ten  per  cent,  for  the   civil  year  of   twelve 
months.     This  is  what  is  likely  to  be  meant 
by  '  unciarium   fenus. '     On   another  point 
the  Twelve  Tables  are,  in  Mr.  Ross's  judg- 
ment, '  most   fatal    for   the    author  of   the 
"  Annals  ;"  they  bring  out  his  imposture  so 
clearly    to  the   broad    light   of    noonday.' 
We  read  on,  and  we  discover  the  new  mortal 
error   consists  in  describing  the  Tables  as 
'  finis  aequi  juris,'  the  laws   which  followed 
being  carried  '  sa^pius  dissensione  ordinum, 
et  apiscendi  illicitos  honores  '  (iii.  27).   Mr.  I 
Ross  asks  what  is  to  be  thought,  for  in-  I 
stance,  of  the  subsequent  Lex  Canuleia  which 
allowed  the  intermarriage  of  plebeians  and 
patricians,  and  of   the  Leges  Liciniaj  which 
put  both  orders  on   a  par  as  to  the  right  of 
holding  public  oflices.   What  Tacitus  meant 
by  '  ajqui  juris  '  is  suflftciently  clear.     The 
Twelve   Tables   were,  as  Professor  Momm- 
sen  says,   '  a  fcompromise  between  parties. ' 
The  Lex  Canuleia  and  the  Leges  Licinia?,  in 


which   the  plebeians  carried  their  demands, 
were  doubtless  beneficial  measures  ;  but  they 
were    a  complete    defeat  of    the  patrician 
order,  and  not  of  a  nature  to   be  described 
by   the    aristocrat  Tacitus  at  all   events   as 
'  a^qui  juris.'     Mr.   Ross  is    convinced  no 
Roman  of   the  age  of  Tacitus   would  ha\c 
talked  of   Germany  as  fully  equipped  with 
roads,    among   which  Germanicus    had    to 
choose.   The  Germans,  he  says,  '  were  mere 
savages,  who  knew  no  more  of  such  arts  of 
warfare  as  watching  roads   and  sending  out 
scouts  than  Red  Indians,  Maories,  and  Hot- 
tentots of  the  present  time.     Each  tribe  in 
that  enormous  wilderness  of  wood  and  mo- 
rass was  approached,  as   the    present   peo- 
ple of  Dahomey,  Ashantee,  and  Timbuctoo, 
by  a  single  path.'     We  can  only  wonder  if 
Mr.  Ross  has   ever  read  Tacitus' s  own  de- 
scription of  the  population  which  he  likens 
to  Hottentots  and  the  tribes  of  Ashantee. 
In  another  place  he  thinks  he  has  convicted 
the  author  of   the  'Annals  '   of  forgery,  in 
that  he,  who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
'Germania,'  speaks  (xi.  16)  of  the  ancient 
Germans  as  Avorshipping   Penates.      '  Into 
this  mistake  Tacitus  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen.     He  knew  that  people  had  only  one 
set  of  gods  whom  they  worshipped  publicly 
in  sacred  groves  and  woods,  but  none   cor- 
responding to    the  Roman  Dei  Penetrales 
privately  Avorshipped   at  home.'     Noav,  in 
the   first  place,   a  Roman,  even  if   he  had 
Avritten  a  '  Germania,'  Avas  exceedingly  apt 
to   translate    foreign    customs   into  Roman 
analogies,  and,  in    the    second   place,  there 
Avere    public    as   Avell    as   priA-ate  Penates. 
Rome  and  other  Latin  toAvns  had  their  pub- 
lic chapel  of  the  toAAm  Penates  in  the  town's 
centre,    and  Tacitus  Avould  not  improperly 
refer  to  the  German  gods,  Avho  Avere  strictly 
national  gods,  as  Di  Penates.      Mr.  Ross  is 
as  sceptical  of  the  description  of  London  as 
a  Avealthy  mart,  as  he  is  of  roads  in  Ger- 
many.    Tacitus  very  probably  exaggerated 
the  importance    of   London  ;  but   so   does 
Mr.  Ross  its  unimportance.     Secure  in  the 
fact   that    a     century    before    Cissar    had 
found  that  a  village  Avhich  subsequently  grew 
to  be  the   metropolis  of  England,  Mr.  Ross 
hazards  the  dogmatic   statement   that  Lon- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Nero,    Avas  a  place  '  of 
no  repute,  utterly  insignificant.'     The  allu- 
sions   Mr.    Ross    has    discovered    in    the 
'  Annals  '  to  Poggio's   observation   of   the 
English  Constitution  are,  as   need  scarcely 
be  suggested  to  any  who  have  studied  Aris- 
totle's '  Politics  'or  Cicero's  '  De  Re  Pub- 
lica,'  mere  references  to  the  '  mixed  '  polity 
on  the  possibility    of    which   the    ancients 
Avere  always  speculating.     Could  any  reader 
of  '  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini  '  have  possibly 
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suspected,  from  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  lieralds  this  supposed  evidence  of  the 
English  experiences  of  Poggio,  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  '  Annals  '  in  question  there 
is  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  England, 
except  what  ^Ir.  Ross's  ingenuitv  has  de- 
tected in  the  words  we  have  (juoted  ] 

Mr.  Ross  accuses  tlie  author  of  the 
'  Annals  '  of  affecting  knowledge  he  did 
not  possess  about  distinguished  Romans,  be- 
cause he  praises  for  independence  Labeo 
Antistius,  whom  Horace  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  as  a  type  of  madness.  A  very  little  en- 
quiry would  liave  shown  Mr.  Ross  that 
Labeo,  whom  he  seems  to  regard  as  espe- 
cially obscure,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Roman  jurists.  That  independence  of 
s[)irit  which  Tacitus  lauds  brought  Labeo 
into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  Augustus, 
whence  doubtless  Horace's  sneer.  Mr. 
Ross  has  further  discovered  that  no  '  well- 
informed,  well-bred  Roman  '  could  possibly 
luxve  perpetrated  the  offence  of  styling 
Augustus  Octavianus,  instead  of  simple 
Octavius.  He  is  quite  right  in  his  belief 
that  marriage  with  an  heiress  was  a  way  of 
obtaining  that  suffix  to  a  family  name.  But 
a  family  name  was  so  changed  also  when  its 
bearer  had  been  adopted  isto  another  house. 
Augustus  was  Octavius,  as  his  father  had 
been,  until  on  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  he 
found  his  uncle  had  made  him  his  lieir,  and 
adopted  him  into  the  Gens  Julia.  Thence- 
forward he  was  Caius  Julius  CVesar  Octa- 
vianus. His  sister,  of  course,  remained 
Octavia.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  son 
of  Lucius  yEmilius  Paulus,  being  adopted 
by  Publius  Scipio,  became  Publius  Corne- 
lius Scipio  ^'Emilianus.  Mr.  Ross  would  have 
saved  himself  much  perturbation  of  spirit 
had  he  looked  more  into  books  than  into  his 
own  inner  consciousness.  \n  the  present 
instance,  his  compassion  might  have  expend- 
ed itself  nearer  home  than  on  '  the  authori- 
ties of  the  British  Museum  '  and  Dr. 
William  Smith,  for  being  led  astray  '  by 
the  glaring  forgery  of  a  bungling  medieval 
European  Gramnuiticus. ' 

Several  statements  made  by  the  '^  Annals  ' 
are,  it  may  be  allowed,  not  consistent  on 
their  face  with  statements  to  be  found  in 
other  authors.  Tacitus  does  not  mention 
the  fact  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Aulus 
Gellius,  that  Julius  C;esar,  as  well  as  Augus- 
tus, extended  the  city  boundary  called  the 
pomcerium.  Mr.  Ross  thinks  such  igno- 
rance, which  Justus  Lipsius  does  not  defend, 
proof  that  the  author  of  the  '  Aniials  '  was 
no  ancient  Roman.  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker 
is  very  far  from  being  a  Lipsius  ;  but  he 
writes  with  the  advantage  of  arclueological 
information  Lipsius    did   not  possess  ;  and 


he  thinks  Tacitus's  ignorance  excusable. 
Julius  CVsar  advanced  the  pomcerium  to  tai<e 
in  his  new  Forum,  whieh  jiad  been  outside. 
Augustus  extended  this  Forum  ;  and  ocic 
half,  tlie  western,  went  by  the  name  of  tin- 
Forum  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  the  other,  the  eas'- 
ern,  by  that  of  Augustus.  '  If,'  says  Mv. 
Parker,*  '  the  pomocrium  was  advanced  to 
enclose  these,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imdei- 
stand  how  the  extension  should  be  attril)utcd 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another. ' 
Again,  the  '  Annals  '  mention  that  the  class 
of  senators '  minorum  gentium  '  was  created 
by  Brutus,  whereas  other  writers  dechive 
the  distinction  to  be  due  to  Tarquinius  Pris 
cus.  It  is  possible  that  the  '  Annals  '  arc 
wrong,  and  that  Tacitus  either  rough.y 
grouped  together  Tanjuiuius  Priscus's  and 
Brutus's  senatoi-s  under  one  description,  or 
that  he  simply  made  a  mistake.  But  to  have 
taken  a  wrong  side  in  an  arclueologic.-il 
question  is  no  proof  that  a  writer  is  a  forge-, 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  Tacitus  was  not 
only  a  great  genius,  but  also  infallible,  /is 
though  he  were  not  satisfied  with  his  pre- 
vious and  trejnendous  revelations,  Mr.  Ross  ' 
caps  them  with  '  one  more  example  which,' 
he  modestly  says,  '  almost '  seems  to  bring 
home  the  forgery  to  Bracciolini.  The 
'  Annals  '  speak  of  a  capture  of  Nineveh, 
while  Lucian  and  Strabo  speak  of  Ninevcii 
as  long  vanished.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  whose  accuracy  is  praised  ])y  Gibbo:-,, 
refers  to  Nineveh  as  existing  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.  A  Roman  colony  is  known  bv 
coins  to  have  occupied  the  site  or  the  iui- 
mediate  vicinity.  A  critic  who  should  treat 
Lucian  as  ilr.  Ross  treats  the  '  Annals  ' 
might  argue  that  Lucian's  '  Dialogues  '  arc 
a  forgery,  because  he  talks  of  Nineveh  ;.s 
vanished,  without  an  allusion  to  the  flourisi-- 
ing  town  which  occupied  its  site.  Agair;, 
the  '  Annals  '  intimate  that  there  was  no 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris  in  Rome  a.d. 
22,  whereas,  objects  Mr.  Ross,  Livy  men- 
tions the  dedication  of  a  temple  under  th;<.T 
name,  n.c.  177,  and  Yitruvius,  Avho  wrote, 
it  is  supposed,  in  tlu;  reign  of  Augustus, 
alludes  to  it.  A  natural  conclusion  would 
be  that  the  temple  had  meanwhile  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  the  architecturd 
revolution  vvhich  altered  the  face  of  Rome  in 
the  early  years  of  the  empire,  ^fr.  Ross's 
'  had  existed  at  Rome  for  two  centuries  ' 
is  not  necessarily  identical  with  '  had  been 
built  at  Rome  two  centuries  previously.' 
Mr.  Ross  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  temple 
was  standing  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  thougri 
not  in  the  days  of  Poggio  ;  that  Tacitus  must 
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have  known  of  its  existence  ;  but  that  Pog- 
Q-io-Tacitns  had  the  temerity  to  assert  quite 
gratuitously  that  Antium  possessed  such 
a  temple,  and  that  ancient  Rome  did  not. 
Where  the  '  yVnnals  '  use  an  expression  in  a 
sense  new  to  Mr,  Ross,  he  assumes  it  to  be 
a  blunder  of  Potrgio's.  Thus  lie  asserts  that 
the  '  Annals  '  '  exhibit  extraordinary  igno- 
rance '  in  implying  that  maniples  of  legions 
5'aised  in  Pannonia  carried  the  sort  of  stand- 
ard called  '  vexillum.'  Only  the  Socii,  or 
Romans  marching  under  arms  to  a  colony, 
according  to  Mr.  Ross,  carried  vexilla. 
The  fact  is  that  the  manipuli  of  every  Ro- 
man legion  had  vexilla.  There  is  no  ground 
for  belief  that  the  manipuli  of  legions  raised 
in  the  provinces  Avcre  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Ross  accuses  the  author  of  the  '  An- 
nals '  of  having  mixed  up  the  son  and  the 
grandson  of  Camillus,  the  second  founder 
of  Rome.  It  is  as  impossible  a  blunder,  he 
thinks,  for  an  educated  Roman  to  have  per- 
{>etrated  as  for  an  educated  Englishman  to 
suppose  Queen  Victoria  to  be  daughter  in- 
stead of  niece  to  "William  IV.  '  The  re- 
nowned and  noble-minded  Lucius  Furius 
Camillus,'  says  Mr.  Ross,  had  no  illustrious 
son,  hut  he  had  an  illustrious  grandson, 
v.ho  was  Consul  and  Dictator  like  himself. 
A  modern  European  writing  Roman  history' 
was,  however,  deceived  by  the  circum- 
stance that  '  the  famous  Marcus  Furius 
Camillus  was  Consul  only  eleven  years 
after  his  grandfather,  Avhich  makes  it  look 
as  if  it  was  the  son  who  succeeded,  and  not 
het  grandson.'  Now"  these  are  the  facts  : 
— The  great  Camillus,  wdio  delivered  Rome 
from  the  Gauls,  was  not  Lucius  Furius  at 
all,  but  Marcus  Furius.  He  was  never  Con- 
sul, that  office  haviner  for  some  time  been 
suspended,  but  at  various  periods  Consular 
Tribune  and  Dictator.  He  died  b.c.  3G5. 
He  had  a  son,  Spurius  Furius,  who  was 
comparatively  obscure  ;  hut  he  had  another 
son,  Lucius  Furius,  who  was  Dictator  b.c. 
:150,  and  Consul  b.c.  849,  sixteen  years 
after  his  great  father's  death,  Avhen  he  won 
a  fainous  victory  over  the  Gauls.  His 
brother,  the  obscure  Spurius  Furius  Camil- 
lus, had  a  son,  not  Marcus  Furius,  but 
Lucius  Furius,  who  was  never  Dictator,  but 
was  Consul  B.C.  338,  eleven  years  after  his 
r.ncle's  Consulate,  and  twenty-seven  years 
after  his  grandfather's  death.  Mr.  Ross  has 
confounded  Lucius  Furius.  the  son,  with 
his  father,  Marcus  Furius,  the  conqueror  of 
Brenniis  ;  and  then,  finding  a  second  Lucius 
Furius,  who  was  Consul  eleven  years  after 
his  uncle,  the  first  Lucius  Furius,  rechris- 
tens  him  Marcus  Furius,  and  placidly  as- 
sumes that  he  was  Consul  eleven  years  after 


the  conqueror  of  Brennus,  who  had  died 
seven-and-twenty  years  previously.  More 
mistakes  could  not  have  been  packed  into 
a  paragraph. 

Another  '  pure  figment  of  history  '  Mr. 
Ross,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  detected 
by  the  aid  of  an  obscure  coin  in  the  Louvre. 
From  it  he  discovered  that  the  '  Annals  ' 
had  grievously  blundered  in  declaring  that 
Tiberius's  Avife,  Julia,  died  miserably  in 
exile  in  the  first  year  of  liis  reign.  The 
coin  in  the  Louvre,  being  struck  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Tiberius  in  Julia's  honour, 
refutes,  we  are  told,  this  idle  tale.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  Ross's  theory,  there  were; 
two  Julias,  one  Augustus's  daughter  and 
Tiberius's  wife,  another  Augustus's  wife  and 
Tiberius's  mother,  Livia,  wlio,  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  Avill  of  Augustus,  together  with 
her  son,  into  the  Julia  Gens,  received  the 
names  of  Julia  Augusta.  Examination  of 
the  series  of  the  coins  of  Juda\a  would  have 
shown  Mr.  Ross  that  coins  with  the  joint 
names  of  Tiberius  and  Julia  were  struck  till 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  Livia 
died.  Mr.  Ross  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  same  opportimity  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  designa- 
tion of  the  empress  in  the  '  Annals  '  by  the 
name  of  '  Augusta,'  an  '  appellation  which,' 
says  Mr.  Ross,  '  no  Roman  would  have 
used.'  But  Mr.  Ross  is  particularly  un- 
lucky in  his  corrections  of  the  '  Annals '  in 
the  matter  of  Livia.  Thus,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  volume,  he  gives  a  foretaste 
of  his  pledge  to  find  '  no  end  of  little  trips 
in  the  "  Annals"  '  in  the  astonishing  dis- 
covery of  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  be- 
tween the  statement  of  the  '  Histories  '  that 
Augustus  had  raised  to  the  rank  next  high- 
est to  his  own,  first  Marcellus,  then  Agrippa, 
then  his  grandsons,  and  lastly  his  stepson, 
Tiberius,  and  tlie  statement  of  the  '  xVnnals  ' 
that  Augustus's  will  nominated  Tiberius 
and  Livia  his  heirs.  Had  Mr.  Ross  but 
known  that  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  the 
grandsons  Avere  dead  before  Augustus  made 
his  will,  he  Avould  not  liave  asserted  that  a 
passage  naming  Tiberius  and  Livia  as  Au- 
gustus's selected  heirs  '  could  not  have  been 
Avritten  by  Tacitus.'  Another  coin  lias  re- 
vealed to  Mr.  Ross  a  further  '  very  gross 
error  '  of  the  annalist  in  representing  Caius 
Ca^cilius  Cornutus  as  governor  of  Paphla- 
gonia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whereas  he 
Avas  striking  coins  at  Amisus  in  the  reigns 
of  Galba  and  Otho.  Here  again  Mr.  Ross's 
researches  in  numismatology  have  played 
him  false.  He  Avill  perceiA'e,  if  he  care  to 
refer  to  Borghesi  (CFluvres  Completes,  i. 
4G3),  that  the  coin  in  question  Avas  struck 
bv  a  Caius  Ca^cilius  Cornutus,   it  is  true, 
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but  by  one  who  Avas  pro-qiucstor  in  I>itliy- 
nia,  B.C.  57,  and  not  l<y  the  annalist's  gov- 
ernor of  Paphlaj2:onia.  As  for  the  contra- 
diction between  tlie  account  in  the  '  Annals  ' 
of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  twelve 
cities  of  Asia  in  a  night,  and  the  nionu- 
niental  record  of  the  destruction  of  certain 
cities  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Pliny 
states  the  catastrophe  in  the  ranie  way  as 
the  *  Annals  : '  '  Maxinius  terra*,  memoria 
niortalium,  extitit  inotus  Tiberii  C;esaris 
prineipatu,  duodeciin  urbibus  Asia>  una 
nocte  prostratis. '  J)oos  ]\Ir.  Koss  mean  to 
say  that  Poggio  forged  the  passage  in  Pliny 
to  coiToborate  his  forged  '  Annals '  ? 

We  have  no  space  to  go  through  the  list 
of  mistakes  Mr.  Ross  thinks  he  has  discov- 
ered in  the  use  of  words  in  the  '  Annals.' 
Every  path  along  wliich  we  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  follow  him  has  ended  in  a 
mare's  nest.  It  may,  however,  be  remark- 
ed that  '  dcstinari,'  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be 
elected,'  is  used  also  by  Justin,  who  very 
probably  boiTowed  the  word  from  the  '  An- 
nals ; '  that  Florus,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  ap- 
parently Livy  use  '  intolerantior '  in  the 
sense  of  '  intolerabilior  ;  '  that,  as  appears 
from  x\ppian  i.  2,  Bell.  Civ.,  the  old  habit 
of  granting  the  title  of  Imperator  to  a  suc- 
cessful general  never  fell  into  entire  disuse 
even  after  the  head  of  the  state  assumed 
the  title  as  his  right  ;  and  that  the  asser- 
tion that  the  testamentary  sense  of  '  codi- 
cilli '  is  later  than  the  age  of  Tacitus  is 
absolutely  unsupported.  Codicils  to  wills 
originated  with  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
who,  dying  in  Africa,  charged  the  Emperor 
.Augustus  with  certain  trusts  by  codicils  to 
liis  will.  The  jurisconsults  Avhose  advice 
the  Emperor  asked  gave  an  opinion  in  their 
favour,  and  thenceforward  the  i)ractice  be- 
came recognised  as  legal.  Mr.  Ptoss  will 
tind  an  account  of  the  matter  in  Justinian's 
'Institutes'  and  Ulpian's  'Digest.'  To 
argue  that  because  other  Latin  classics  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
do  not  use  a  technical  law  term,  the  '  An- 
nals '  are  a  forgery  because  they  do  use  it, 
is  something  like  arguing  that  '  Pickwick  ' 
is  a  forgery  because  the  expression  '  to 
])ray  a  tales  '  is  not  to  be  found  in  '  The 
Idylls  of  the  King, '  or  '  The  Last  of  the 
P>arons. '  AVhat  Mr.  IJoss  means  by  assert- 
ing that  the  use  of  the  common  words 
'  toties  '  and  '  totiens  '  is  '  {)eculiar  '  to  the 
'  Annals,'  we  cannot  pretend  to  understand. 
'  Toties  '  is  common  in  all  Latin  authors, 
and  whether  it  be  Avrittcn  '  totiens '  or 
'  toties '  is  a  question  w  ilh  w  hich  the  tran- 
scriber has  more   to   do  than  the  author. 


The  same  remark  may  be  inade  of  the 
archaic  form  composivere. 

We  have  observed  how  liberal  is  Mr. 
Ross  in  discovering  poetical  propensities 
alike  in  Poggio,  in  the  'Annals,'  in  S;illust. 
and  Livy,  at  the  expense  of  ^their  credit  for 
prosody.  Yet  elsewhere  lie  assigns  a  mo- 
noj)oly  of  the  habit  to  I'oggio.  '  It  is  a 
mistake  of  Avhich  lie  is  repeatedly  guilty, 
and  which  a  Roman  carefully  avoided — 
using  the  rhythm  of  the  hexameter  in 
prose.'  Mr.  Ross  proves  the  charge  by 
the  following  mellitluous  hexameter,  in 
wliich,  he  warns  his  readers,  '  the  Greek 
quantity  with  "  ceteris"  must  be  taken  '  ; — 

'  Pcnnarimi  a  ceteris  avibus  diversujn.' 
If  this,  or 

'  Labris  nostris  omni  rerum  strepitu  vacuus,' 

be  an  hexameter,  then  there  is  no  saying 
where  wc  shall  not  meet  with  hexameters  in 
Latin  prose.  In  reference  to  a  somewhat 
analogous  subject,  it  is  fair  also  to  vindicate 
the  author  of  the  '  Annals  '  from  Mr.  Ross's 
charge  of  being  beguiled  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  alliteration  into  breaking  the  rule  of 
the  oraiio  oblujva  in  '  Xec  nunc  adulteria 
objecturum  '  (xi.  .30}.  f^vcn  had  the  word 
'  nunc  '  never  been  coined,  and  had  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Annals  '  thus  escaped  Avhat  iSh. 
Ross  considers  the  irresistible  fascination  of 
the  double  n,  he  would  have  doubtless  felt 
himself  obliged  to  Avrite  '  jam  '  instead  of 
'  tunc,'  and  have  thought  that  in  so  doing 
with  the  future  participle  '  objecturum,' 
he  was  observing  instead  of  violating  the 
rule  of  the  oraiio  obliqiia. 

Mr.  Ross  bestoAvs  great  labour  on  an  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  rhythm  of 
the  '  Histories  '  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  '  Annals. '  If  the  reader  is  '  not 
convinced  by  this,  he  Avill  be  convinced  by 
nothing.'  We  have  already  seen  Avliat  kind 
of  ear  xMr.  Ross  possesses  in  regard  to  poet- 
ical rhythm,  and  v.e  grieve  to  sa)'  we  are 
'  not  convinced. '  On  the  contrary,  avc 
must  persist  in  thinking  that,  as  '  the 
"  Histories"  have  a  rhythm,  and  stately 
and  harmonious  it  is,'  so  the  '  Annals  '  '  have 
a  ^rhythm,  and  stateh'  and  harmonious  it 
is.'  The  rhythm  in  both  is  artificial  and 
rhetorical  ;  but  it  fits  and  clothes  the  sense, 
Avhich  shares  the  same  qualities. 

With  much  of  Mr.  Ross's  views  on  th<» 
distinctions  between  the  characteristics  of 
the  'Histories'  and  the  '  Annals '  Ave  en- 
tirely agree.  As  he  says,  the  '  Histories  ' 
are  history  and  generalise  ;  the  '  Ann.als  ' 
are  biography  and  particularise.  The  '  An- 
nals '  have  throughout  a  tragic  hue  Avliich  is 
absent  from  the  '  Histories.'     The   ditfcr- 
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ence  proves  not  that  distinct  hands  were 
employed  on  the  two  works,  but  that  Taci- 
tus, writing  far  on  in  the  virtuous  reign 
of  Trajan  and  past  middle  age,  surveyed 
with  a  severe  eye  fashions  and  tendencies 
which  he  had  viewed  more  tolerantly  as  ex- 
hibited on  a  stage  on  which  he  was  himself 
all  but  an  actor. 

^Ir.  Ross's  arguments  from  pi'obability 
are  a  good  deal  more  ingenious  than  when 
he  has  to  rely  upon  facts.  We  must  accept 
his  plea  of  the  utter  unlikelihood  that  this 
particular  author  should  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  Im- 
perial descendant  ordered  that  his  works 
should  be  placed  in  every  public  library  of 
the  empire,  and  that  ten  fresh  copies  should 
be  transcribed  every  year.  People  who 
repeat  this  well-known  storj^,  told  by  an 
obscure  author,  do  not  always  remember 
how  long  the  Emperor  Tacitus  reigned.  It 
Avas  just  two  months.  We  wonder  how 
many  copies  were  made  in  that  time,  and  to 
what  extent  the  Imperial  decree  was  acted 
upon  after  its  author's  death.  The  im- 
probability, on  which  ]Mr.  Ross  lays  so 
much  stress,  that  a  work  should  have  been 
unknown  and  forgotten  for  forty  genera- 
tions, and  then  be  hailed  with  rapture  as  the 
prince  of  histories,  is,  on  its  face,  as  start- 
ling in  reference  to  a  dozen  other  great 
classics  as  to  Tacitus' s  '  Annals.'  Mr.  Ross 
is  surprised  that  works  of  splendid  genius, 
if  discovered  anywhere,  should  be  discover- 
ed not  in  Italy,  but  in  semi-barbarous  lands 
like  Germany.  But  Italy  had  been  ran- 
sacked before  Poggio's  explorations  for 
classical  MSS.  began.  Perhaps,  too,  in 
Ital)',  which  still  had  a  literature,  the  value 
of  parchment  as  writing-paper  may  account 
for  the  dearth  in  Poggio's  day  of  contribu- 
tions of  classical  manuscripts  from  that 
country. 

Mr.  Ross  believes  he  has  discovered  in 
Poggio's  own  correspondence  a  history  of 
the  forgery  of  the  '  Annals.'  In  the  whole 
elaborate  story  of  the  offer  by  Lamberteschi 
and  its  acceptance  by  Poggio,  there  is  just 
this  amount  of  truth,  that  an  offer  was 
made  to  Poggio  of  lucrative  employment, 
:md  that  he  intimated  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  ofEer.  AVhether  Poggio  finally 
acted  on  the  offer  we  do  not  know,  or  what 
the  offer  really  was.  It  may  have  been 
connected  with  his  future  history  of  Flor- 
(mce.  It  may  have  come  to  anything  or 
nothing.  We  should  strongly  surmise  the 
latter  was  the  result.  So  utter  an  absence 
has  seldom  appeared  of  necessary  connexion 
between  facts  and  theory  as  in  Mr.  Ross's 
inference  that,  because  Poggio  was  at  work 
at  Rome  in   1423,   and  produced  the  last 


six  books  of  the  '  Annals '  to  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  in  1429,  he  must  have  been  busy 
forging  those  six  books  in  the  interval. 
The  thinness  of  the  premisses  is  almost  as 
conspicuous  as  in  the  marvellous  tale  Mr. 
Ross  has  concocted  of  Poggio's  abortive 
plot  to  cheat  Cosmo  into  buying  the  miss- 
ing decades  of  Livy.  Poggio  would  have 
had  to  weave  out  of  his  own  brain  the  mul- 
titude of  facts  those  decades  must  have 
contained  ;  yet  Mr.  Ross  supposes  him  to 
have  been  ready  to  undertake  the  work  if 
only  he  could  sell  it  in  advance,  Mr,  Ross 
praises  Poggio  for  his  great  abilities.  Thev 
would  have  been  miraculously  wide  and  com- 
prehensive to  suffice  for  the  tasks  Mr.  Ross 
lays  upon  him.  His  duties,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  principal  secretary  to  the  Pope  must, 
according  to  Mr.  Ross,  have  sat  with  extra- 
ordinary lightness  upon  him.  Those  who 
are  bold  enough  to  defy  !Mr.  Ross's  demon- 
stration may  conjecture  'that,  when  a  man 
is  principal  Papal  secretary,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  infer  that  because  he  publishes 
nothing  with  his  name  in  a  certain  perio<l 
of  seven  years  he  must  obviously  be  en- 
gaged in  forging  a  great  classic. 

The  circumstance  that  the  first  six  books 
of  the  '  Annals  '  were  obviously  written  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  last  six,  but  that  they 
were  not  published,  and  that  even  the  MS. 
containing  them  did  not  come  into  Italy 
from  Corvey,  till  after  Poggio's  death, 
would  make  most  critics  pause.  Mr,  Ross 
is  satisfied  that  Poggio,  as  he  composed  the 
one  set  of  books,  must  have  composed  the 
other.  Some  persons  might  have  reversed 
the  reasoning,  and  inferred  that,  as  he 
clearly  did  not  compose  the  first  portion, 
he  could  not  have  composed  the  second. 
From  Mr.  Ross's  own  description  of  Poggio 
it  might  seem  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
greedy  and  grasping  of  scholars.  Yet  Mr. 
Ross  is  not  startled  at  the  fact  that  this  ava- 
ricious personage  takes  no  step  in  his  life- 
time towards  selling  his  second  venture. 
He  leaves  it  unsold  at  his  death,  and  a 
stranger  finally  reaps  the  main  advantage 
from  its  sale. 

Mr.  Ross  traces  an  exact  resemblance  be- 
tween Imperial  Rome  as  portrayed  in  the 
*  Annals '  and  the  period  of  Italian  and 
pontifical  history  when  Poggio  flourished. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  no  such  tyranny  or 
utter  dissoluteness  of  manners  ever  existed 
as  what  the  '  Annals  '  attribute  to  the  early 
Empire.  Does  Mr.  Ross  ever  study  Juve- 
nal ?  Does  he  remember,  for  instance, 
the  description  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus  ? 
Were  the  '  Satires  of  Juvenal  '  satires  by 
some  Florentine  contemporary  of  Papal 
Alexanders  and  Johns  ]     It  is  enough  to  in- 
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stance  the  allusion  Mr.  Ross  has  discovered 
in  the  story  of  llortalus  to  the  case  of  Pog- 
gio  himself  in  Cardinal  Beaufort's  palace  to 
observe  liow  a  lively  imagination  may  al- 
ways find  what  it  is  seeking.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  treating  seriously  argu- 
ments that  I'oggio  was  satirising  Torque- 
niada  under  the  guise  of  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
'  Tacitus  and  Bracciolini '  is  a  very  amus- 
ing book,  interesting  less,  perhaps,  for  its 
theory  than  for  the  various  fragments  of 
curious  information  it  contains.  Its  extra- 
ordinary blunders  show  that  the  author's 
classical  education  cannot  have  been  very 
complete.  'J'lie  greater  is  the  admiration 
we  'must  feel  at  the  enthusiasm  which  em- 
barked him  on  an  enquiry  thorny  enough  to 
embarrass  a  I'orson.  With  more  thorough 
knowledge  the  courage  would  perhaps  have 
been  less.  The  book  is  crowded  with  mul- 
tifarious details,  and  it  would  take  a  vol- 
ume as  bulky  as  itself  to  trace  the  un- 
soundness of  each  link  in  the  argument. 
]>ut  prick  the  reasonuig  anywhere,  and  it 
crumples  up.  Yet  deeper  learning,  though 
it  might  have  diminished  the  number  of 
assailable  points,  could  have  given  no  real 
strength  to  the  main  position.  The  critic 
is  struck  less  by  the  rashness  of  the  particu- 
lar assertions  than  by  the  general  inade- 
quacy of  the  theory  to  prove  the  author's 
conclusion.  Mr.  Ross  lays  it  down  that 
this  or  that  phrase  could  not  have  been 
used  by  Tacitus.  A  moment's  search 
shows  that  Mr.  Ross  must  have  dictionaries 
written  specially  for  himself.  But  with- 
out the  search  into  details  there  are  the 
*  Annals  '  themselves,  and  the  blows  aimed 
at  them  make  no  impression,  not  even  the 
slightest.  It  and  the  '  Histories  '  are  works 
all  by  themselves,  and  the  one  and  the  other 
as  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  counterfeit 
as  Mr,  Ross  very  appropriately  remarks 
that  one  man  of  genius  is  incapable,  try  as 
he  may,  of  counterfeiting  the  genius  of 
another  man.  If  indeed  the  '  Annals  '  could 
have  been  deliberately  fabricated  by  Pog- 
gio,  we  should  have  to  suppose  him  the 
greatest  of  all  novelists.  Never  had  such  a 
miracle  of  fiction  been  created  since  the 
masterpieces  of  De  Foe  and  Cervantes.  i 

We  have  examined  this  curious  volume 
in  considerable  detail,  not  because  we  ai'e 
at  all  convinced  by  it,  or  that  we  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  '  iVnnals  '  of  Tacitus,  but 
because  it  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner 
the  sceptical  tendency  of  the  age  to  attack 
the  authenticity  of  ancient  writers.  In  our 
judgment,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Ross  against 
the  proper  authorship  of  Tacitus  is  at  least 
as  plausible  and  ingenious  as  any  of  the 
recent  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 


shake  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ; 
and  if  a  similar  catena  of  objections  could 
be  urged  Jigainst  any  of  the  books  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  we  should  probably  be 
told  that  criticism  had  achieved  a  signal 
triumph  over  theological  traditions.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  such  questions  the  proba- 
bility lies  on  the  side  of  long  tradition,  and 
it  requires  stronger  evidence  than  this  vol- 
ume contains  to  shake  it. 


Akt.  \l. — I.  Jidmund  Campion  :  a  Biog- 
raphy. By  Ric'iiAKD  Simpson.  Lon- 
don :    1807. 

2.  One  Generation  of  a  2^orfolk  House  :  a 
Contribution  to  Elizabethan  History.  By 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward  VI. 's  School,  Norwich, 
(ire.      Norwich  :  1878. 

3.  Letters  of  Father  Henry  Walpole,  S.J. 
From  the  original  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst 
College.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Augus- 
tus Jkssopp,  D.D.  Norwich  :  1873. 
(Fifty  copies  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, j 

4.  Records  of  the  Enylish  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  By  IIenky  Foley,  S.J. 
London  :   1877-78. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  history  of 
the  Jesuit  mission  which  began  its  opera- 
tions in  this  country  with  the  landing  or 
Campion  and  Parsons  at  Dover  in  1580, 
and  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  principal 
leaders,  have  received  anything  like  impar- 
tial examination.  The  histories  and  biogra- 
phies from  the  Roman  side,  which  closely  fol- 
lowed the  so-called  '  martyrdoms  '  in  England 
— the  bombast  of  Bombinus  and  the  '  hi>- 
toria  particular  '  of  Yepes — are  no  more  im- 
partial and  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
'  Book  of  Martyrs  '  of  the  often  picturesque 
but  certainly  unscrupulous  John  Foxe.  The 
research  of  a  Maitland  was  hardly  needed 
to  point  out  the  extravagant  one-sidedness 
of  the  old  Jesuit  hagiologies.  To  any 
reader  avIio  is  not  utterly  prejudiced  they 
convey  their  own  antidote.  But  the  task, 
not  of  criticising  but  of  reconstructing,  of 
tracing  the  history  of  the  religious  struggle 
(so  it  may  safely  be  called)  in  England 
through  the  later  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  of  placing  in  a  full  and  fair 
light  the  actions  of  those  who,  carrying  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  attempted  to  bring  back 
the  countrv  to  Avhat  in  their  eyes  A\as  the 
one  true  faith,  was  one  which  demanded 
not  only  considerable  labour,  but  most  of  all 
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an  impartiality  and  a  severe  love  of  truth  not 
often  to  be  met  with  among  those  to  whom 
such  subjects  are  chiefly  attractive.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  writer  who  undertakes  such 
a  work,  be  he  Komanist  or  Anglican,  to 
hold  the  balance  quite  evenly  ;  and  if  he 
succeed  in  doing  so  he  is  pretty  sure  of 
receiving  '  some  of  the  unpleasant' st  Avords  ' 
from  those  on  either  side  who  hold  it  to  be 
so  much  the  worse  for  truth  when  it  does 
not  fall  in  with  their  party  feeling.  We 
suspect  that  this  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  late  Mr.  Simpson,  whose  excellent 
life  of  Edmund  Campion  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article.  Mr.  Simp- 
son writes  like  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  no  means 
with  bigotry.  He  can  distinguish  political 
action  from  religious  ;  and  he  can  afford  to 
smile  at  those  enthusiasts  of  our  own  day 
(we  hope  there  are  not  many  of  them)  Avho, 
so  that  mass  might  be  sung  in  St.  Paul's, 
would  not  object  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  guard  of  French  bayonets.  His  book  is 
that  of  an  impartial  seeker  for  historical 
truth  ;  and  he  has  collected  all  that  is 
known,  and  all,  we  believe,  that  is  likely 
to  be  known,  about  the  first  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Jesuit '  martyrs. '  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  wlio, 
in  his  '  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House, ' 
gives  us  the  story  of  Henry  Walpole, 
who  was  present  at  Campion's  execution, 
and  who  was  so  greatly  affected  by  the  sight 
that  he  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the 
Jesuit  cause,  and  suffered  at  York  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  with  all  the  horrible  ac- 
companiments of  such  a  conviction,  in  1595. 
Dr.  Jessopp,  head  master  of  the  venerable 
grammar  school  at  Norwich,  is  of  course  an 
Anglican,  with  small  sympathy  for  Jesuit 
teaching.  But,  no  less  than  Mr.  Simpson, 
he  has  an  earnest  sympathy  for  self-devotion 
and  for  old  English  courage,  with  whatever 
faith  or  whatever  schools  these  may  be 
found  allied.  It  was  natural  that,  closely 
connected  with  the  county,  and  bound  in 
ties  of  intimacy  with  members  of  the  house 
of  W^alpolc,  he  should  have  been  attracted 
by  a  life  of  which  the  particulars  were  little 
known,  although  to  set  it  forth  fully  and 
effectively  demanded  an  amount  of  laborious 
research  hardly  to  be  estimated  by  even  the 
very  numerous  references  to  manuscript  and 
printed  authorities  which  occur  in  the  notes 
appended  to  his  chapters.  The  work  has 
been  done,  however,  once  for  all.  No  one  is 
likely  to  go  over  the  same  ground  ;  nor  will 
it  be  necessary,  since  in  Dr.  Jessopp's  pages 
Henry  Walpole  becomes  as  much  a  reality 
as  those  of  his  family  with  whose  doings  and 
likings,  throughout  the  last  centurv,  we  are 


all  so  well  acquainted.  Dr.  Jessopp's  book 
has  been  published  by  subscription,  and 
none  but  subscribers'  copies  have  been 
printed.  It  is  almost,  therefore,  in  the 
condition  of  a  private  volume,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  make  it  the  principal  subject  of  our 
article,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  a  work 
of    such  extreme  interest   is  not  soon  o-iven 

o 

to  the  public. 

In  order  to  understand  the  career  of  Wal- 
pole it  is  necessary  to  give  some  attention 
to  that  of  his  predecessor  Campion,  and  to 
the  circumstcinces  under  which  the  Jesuit 
mission  was  first  despatched  to  England. 
These  subjects  are  treated  at  some  length 
by  Dr.  Jessopp  ;  but  we  shall  here  depend 
for  the  most  part  on  Mr.  Simpson's  elabo- 
rate life  of  Campion.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  this  is  the  true  spelling  of  the  name. 
Campian,  the  more  usual  form,  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Latinised  '  Campianus. ' 
From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1559  to 
the  promulgation  (Feb.  25,  1570)  of  the 
bull  of  Pope  PiusV.  excommunicating  the 
queen,  and  depriving  her  '  of  all  dominion, 
dignity,  and  privilege  whatsoever,'  it  had 
been  possible  for  those  who  held  by  the 
'  old  religion  '  (to  use  a  term  which  was  then 
common)  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  confor- 
mity with  the  regulations  of  the  State.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  English  gentry 
were  indeed  recusants,  as  those  were  called 
who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
queen  in  a  form  of  oath  which  declared  her 
to  be  supreme  '  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal.' 
A  clause  in  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  directed  the 
taking  of  tiiis  oath  ;  and  whosoever  refused 
to  take  it  forfeited  at  once  any  oftice  oi 
preferment  he  might  hold,  and  debarred 
himself  from  all  places  of  emolument  and 
from  all  public  position.  Otherwise  he  was 
not  disturbed  ;  and  although  it  was  also 
enacted  that  any  person  not  resorting  to  his 
parish  church  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  was 
to  forfeit  tv.'elvepence  for  every  offence, 
these  fines  were  rarely  enforced,  and  where 
they  were  they  could  be  paid  without  any 
great  inconvenience.  This  condition  of 
things  was  entirely  changed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bull  of  excommunication,  which, 
on  the  morning  of  May  15,  1570,  was  found 
nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace.  It  was  a  distinct  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Henceforth 
the  Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain  appear  as  the 
two  great  enemies  of  England  ;  and  it  be- 
came almost  impossible,  in  legislating  for 
the  protection  of  this  country,  to  distinguish 
between  the  papal  religion  and  the  papal  poli- 
tics.  Accordingly,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
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the  cxconiniunlcation,  an  Act  of  Pailiaincnt 
was  passed  '  against  the  bringing  in  and 
putting  in  execution  bulls,  writings  or  in- 
struments, and  other  superstitious  things 
from  the  see  of  Rome.'  Persons  "who 
should  '  use  or  put  in  u?e  in  any  place  with- 
in the  realm  '  any  such  bulls  or  instruments, 
were  to '  sulfer  pains  of  death,'  and  to  for- 
feit all  lands  and  goods,  as  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  Another  clause  provided  that  the 
same  penalties  should  be  incun'od  b}-  such 
Catholic  priests  as,  admitted  to  their  orders 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Channel,  ventured 
to  exercise  their  functions  in  England  ;  and 
also  by  those,  whoever  they  might  be,  wlio 
dared  to  receive  absolution  at  their  hands. 
The  fine  for  not  attending  at  church  re- 
mained as  before. 

This  Act  was  the  reply  to  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication. At  first  the  queen's  min- 
isters proceeded  with  some  moderation 
against  the  'recusants  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Romanising  gentry  was  not 
greatly  changed.  But  events,  all  rendering 
plain  the  ])osition  taken  by  the  Rope,  and 
all  inducing  Burghley  and  Walsingham  to 
keep  a  stricter  watch  on  the  recusants,  came 
crowding  on  each  otlier.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  beheaded  in  June  1571.  In 
1572  occurred  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  after  whicli  Elizabeth,  when  at  last 
she  consented  to  receive  the  Frencli  ambas- 
sador, did  so  attired,  Avith  all  the  ladies  of 
lier  court,  in  the  deepest  mourning.  The 
struggle  was  still  in  ])rogress  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  at  last  (1573)  came  the  lior- 
rible  sack  of  Antwerp.  As  yet  no  seminary 
])riests  had  ajipeared  in  England,  or  per- 
iiaps  it  woiild  be  safer  to  say  that  none  had 
been  discovered.  The  English  College  had 
been  founded  at  Douay  by  Dr.  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  Allen  in  1568  ;  and  to  it  liad 
flocked  mimbers  of  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents from  botli  the  English  Universities. 
These  formed  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part, 
of  the  great  body  of  Englishmen,  including 
many  of  the  higher  clergy,  bishops,  deans, 
canons,  besides  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,^ 
who  took  refuge  in  banishment  rather  than 
a<x*ept  the  oath  of  allegiance  tendered  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  In  many  cases 
the  sons  of  the  discontented  gentry  accom- 
panied them  as  their  pupils.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  priests  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  Ultramontane  sentiment  should  proceed 
from  Douay  to  '  labor  in  the  English  vine- 
yard.' The  first  of  these  apprehended  was 
(^ithbert  ^layjie,  Avho  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  who  was  taken 
in  the  summer  of  157V  in  the  house  of  a  Cor- 
nish   gentleman,    Francis  Tregian.      Mayne 


'  suffered  all  tJie  horrible  penalties  of  liigh 
treason  at  Launceston,  and  Tregian's  estate 
was  forfeited.  In  tlie  following  spring  two 
more  seminarists  were  executed  at  Tyburn. 
The  English  government  was,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  alarmed.  It  was  known  that  an 
armed  attack  on  this  country  Avas  in  con- 
templation ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1578, 
daring  a  royal  progress  through  the  eastern 
counties,  more  than  one  recusant  Avas  sum- 
marily dealt  Avith  and  committed  to  gaol. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  Avas  Edward 
Rookwood,  Avho  had  himself  lodged  the 
queen  at  his  liouse  of  Euston.  AVhen  she 
left  it,  P^lizabeth  thanked  lum  for  his  hos- 
pitality and  gave  him  '  her  fayre  hand  to 
kisse. '  '  But  my  Lo.  Chamberlain  '  (the 
account  is  from  a  letter  Avritten  by  the 
notorious  informer,  Topcliffe)  '  noblye  and 
gravely  understandinge  that  Rookewoodc 
Avas  excomnumicated  f*)r  Rapistrie,  cawled 
him  before  him  ;  demanded  of  him  liow  he 
durst  presume  to  attempt  her  reall  (royal) 
presence,  he,  unfytt  to  accompany  any  Chrys- 
tyan  person  ;  forthwith  sayd  he  Avas  fytter 
for  a  pay  re  of  stocks  ;  commanded  hym  out 
of  the  Coort,  and  yet  to  attende  her  Conn- 
sell's  pleasure  ;  and  at  Norwyche  he  was  com- 
ytted.'  Crave  and  ominous  incidents  like 
this  occurred  in  the  midst  of  royal  festivi- 
ties, shoAvs,  and  devices,  including  messages 
from  the  gods  at  the  hands  of  Mercury,  de- 
livered to  the  queen  in  the  green  yard  of 
XorAvich  Cathedral  ;  and  Avelcomlngs  from 
Gurgunt,  King  of  England,  "  Avhich  built 
the  Castle  of  NorAvich  called  Blaunche 
floAver. ' 

The  seminary  priests  Avere  active,  but  the 
Jesuits  Avere  as  yet  unknoAvn  in  England. 
It  Avas  evident,  lioAvever,  that  although  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
duced among  the  toAvnsfolk  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  peo})le  an  effect  directly  con- 
trary to  that  Avhich  had  been  intended, 
there  Avas  much  perplexity  in  the  Universities 
and  ajuong  the  more  highly  educated  of  the 
English  youth.  It  Avas  determined  to  take 
all  advantage  of  this  perplexity,  and  to  open 
fresh  parallels  against  the  state  of  England, 
religious  and  political.  The  I'ope  had 
for  some  time  been  preparing  an  Jittack  on 
Ireland  ;  and  the  famous  expedition  to 
Avhich  Dr.  Sanders  was  attached  reached  the 
Irish  coast  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
Jesuits  landed  in  England.  There  w;is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  connexion  Ix-tAveen  the 
two  events  ;  and  the  English  government 
can  hardly  be  blamed  if  it  insisted  in  seeing 
an  almost  equal  danger  in  both.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  had  been  confirmed  in 
1540.  St.  Ignatius  died  in  1556.  The 
onlv    Englislnnan    admitted  to    the    society 
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during  his  lifetime  was  a  certain  Thomas 
Lith,  a  Londoner,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  but  the  name.  But  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  many  Englishmen  were 
received  ;  and  in  1579  the  society  was 
everywhere  attracting  to  itself  the  moat 
powerful  intellects  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
In  that  year  Dr.  Allen,  head  of  the  college 
at  Douay,  was  sent  for  to  Rome  on  account 
of  serious  quarrels  prevailing  in  the  English 
<  'OUege  there.  His  mediation  was  effectual. 
lie  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  well  to 
malce  simultaneously  an  effort  on  a  large 
scale  for  '  recovering  the  English  people 
from  their  lapse  into  heresy  and  schicm.' 
The  new  Irish  crusade,  as  it  was  called,  was 
blessed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  join 
or  assist  it.  It  was  now  determined  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  should  take  its  part  in  a  mis- 
sion to  England  ;  and  this  expedition  started 
from  Rome  on  April  18,  1580.  The  Irish 
crusade,  and  the  part  whicli  the  Roman 
government  took  in  it,  were  no  secrets  to 
the  diplomatic  body  of  Europe,  least  of  all 
to  the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
spies  of  Walsingham  made  regular  reports 
to  their  master  concerning  the  organisation 
and  approach  of  the  English  mission. 

The  company  which  started  from  Rome 
was  fourteen  in  number,  and  the  nominal 
leader  was  Thomas  Goldwell,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  But  he  and  the  elder 
{)riests  found  that  the  work  was  too  labori- 
ous for  them,  and  the  real  missioners  were 
the  Jesuit  fathers  and  certain  young  priests 
from  Dr.  Allen's  colleges,  associated  with 
them  as  fellow-workers.  The  two  Jesuits 
were  Parsons  and  Campion — famous  names, 
which  figure  in  all  histories  of  this  country. 
The  life  of  Parsons  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  done  all  that  is  possible 
for  that  of  Campion.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  choice  of  these  men  the  society  had 
l>een  guided  by  the  same  principles  which 
afterwards  ruled  all  their  important  mis- 
sions. An  active,  clear-headed  man  of  the 
world  was  supplied  with  a  companion  whose 
aims  were  more  entirely  religious.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  Parsons  was  not  a  man 
uf  deep  and  earnest  religion.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  proves  the  reverse.  But  he 
was  essentially  the  political  Jesuit  ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  men  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Parsons 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  design  and 
progress  of  the  Irish  expedition,  and  of  the 
part  borne  in  it  by  Dr.  Allen,  Avhilst  Cam- 
pion seems  to  have  had  no  further  knowl- 
edge of  it  than  what  was  open  to  the  world. 


His  sole  aim  was,  as  he  insisted  on  his  trial, 
and  as  is  proved  by  his  whole  career,  to  bring 
back  to  the  papal  fold  all  whom  he  could 
influence.  Parsons  was  to  sound  the  loyalt\' 
and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  to  see  how  far  the  English  recusants 
were  ready  to  sympathise  with  a  foreign 
invader. 

It  is  the   life   and  the   fate   of    Campion 
which  belong  more  especially  to  our  present 
subject.     His  father  was  a  bookseller   and 
citizen   of   London.      Edmund,  the    future 
Jesuit,  who  had  given  early  promise  of  re- 
markable ability,  was  sent  to  Oxford,  be- 
came Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  won  for  him- 
self the  reputation    of  the   most     brilliant 
scholar  in  the  University.     He   was   distin- 
guished as  an   orator  ;  and  in   1560,  when 
the  funeral  of   Amy   Robsart,  the    luckless 
wife  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  was  celebrated 
at    St.    Mary's,    Campion    was    chosen   to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  her  honour. 
Five  years   later  he   did   the   same   for  the 
founder  of  his  college,  Sir  Thomas  AVhite  ; 
and  in  1566,  when  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford, 
he  was  one  of  those    appointed  to   dispute 
before  the   queen.     The  impression  Avhich 
he    then  made   was    especially  favourable. 
Leicester  showed  liim   much  kindness,  and 
Cecil,    we  are    told,    greatly    admired  him. 
But  his  position  at  Oxford  became  at  last  un- 
tenable.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
was   afterwards   so  troubled  in    conscience 
that  he  left  the  University  and  crossed  to 
Ireland  under  tlie   protection  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney.   There  he  wrote 
his  brief  but  curious  '  History  of  Ireland. '  * 
But  he  was  a  marked  man.   The  pursuivants 
were  let  loose  on  him,  and  after  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes  he   succeeded  in  crossing  to 
Calais  in  the  summer  of   1571.     Thence  he 
made  his  way  to  Douay,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year,  then  set  out  for  Rome,  and  wdth 
little  delay  offered  himself  for  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  was  at  once  accepted.     For  the 
next  four  years  he  laboured  in  Bohemia,  and 
was   made    Professor    of     Rhetoric  in   the 
University  of  Prague,  which  the    emperor 
was    endeavouring    to    revive,  and   mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the   Jesuits. 
At  Prague  Campion  won  Jfor  himself  on  all 
sides  admiration  and  affection.   Many  young 
Englishmen  visited  him  there,  among  the 
rest  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Avho   had  been  sent 
by  Elizabeth  to   congratulate  the    Emperor 
Rudolph  on  his  accession.      '  He  had  much 
conversation  with  me,'  wrote    Campion  to 
Bavand  ;   '  I  hope  not  in  vain,  for  to  all  ap- 


*  First  published  by  Richard  Stauihurst  iii 
Holinshcd's  'Chronicles,'  1587;  then  by  Sir 
James  Ware,  in  bis  '  Ilistorj-  of  Ireland  '  (Dub- 
lin, 103:j,  fob). 
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pearance  he  was  most  eager.'  Sidney,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  '  converted,'  and  in  De- 
cember 1579  Campion  was  summoned  to 
Home,  wliere  it  luul  been  determined  that 
lie  should  be  attaclied  to  tlie  English  mis- 
sion. 

We  liavc  soon  that  this  expedition  left 
Home  in  April  1  580.  The  memliors  of  it 
were  received  at  Milan  by  Carlo  l>orromeo, 
the  sainted  archbishoj),  who  kept  them  for 
eight  days  in  liis  house.  They  first  dis- 
guised themselves  at  Geneva,  where  Camj>ion 
played  the  part  of  an  Irish  servant  very 
naturally  and  with  nnich  humour.  They 
nevertheless  professed  themselves  to  be 
Catholics,  and  insisted  on  visiting  Beza, 
whom  they  bearded  in  his  study.  ITe 
'  came  forth  in  his  long  black  gown  and 
round  cap,  with  ruffs  about  his  neck,  and  a 
fair  long  beard,'  saluted  them  courteously, 
but  did  not  invite  them  into  his  house,  or 
to  sit  down.  He  declined  all  controversy, 
'  for  he  was  busy  ;  '  and  the  ardent  Jesuits 
were  at  length  got  rid  of  by  the  help  of  his 
wife.  At  Kheims,  to  wliich  place  the  es- 
tablishment at  ]  )ouay  had  been  removed, 
but  where  its  prospcritv  continued  unabated, 
they  were  earnestly  Avelcomcd  by  Allen. 
They  reached  St.  Omer  in  June,  and  there 
learned  that  the  Queen  of  England  had 
particular  information  of  their  movements, 
and  had  issued  proclamations  especially 
directed  against  them  and  their  plans.  The 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  the  elder  priests 
found  themselves  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
The  mission  fell  virtually  into  the  hands  of 
Parsons  and  Campion,  and  I'arsons  became 
its  head. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  English 
government  was  on  the  alert,  or  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuit  mission  Averc 
well  watched.  The  armed  expedition  in 
which  Sanders  appeared  as  the  Papal  Legate, 
and  towards  which  Pope  Gregory  had  con- 
tributed 230,000  scudi,  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land, at  Dingle,  in  July  1579.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  of  the 
Geraldines  immediately  followed.  The 
whole  country  had  been  in  violent  disturb- 
ance for  nearly  twelve  months  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  November  of  1580  that  the 
fort  of  Smerwick  was  taken,  and  that  the 
rebellion  became  virtually  at  an  end.  It 
was  still  raging,  therefore,  when  I^arsons 
and  Campion  reached  Calais  in  June.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Fronde  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  either  of  them  to  have 
l)een  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  and 
was  doing  in  Ireland.  The  proceedings  of 
Sanders  on  his  landing  were  notorious. 
Allen  had  spared  no  hard  words  about  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  Papal  pretensions,  since  the 


promulgation  of  the  bull  of  deposition,  had 
been  plain.  It  is  true  that  the  bull  had 
been  so  far  moditied  that  English  Catho- 
lics were  allowed  to  continue  their  submis- 
sion to  the  queen  '  during  the  present  con- 
dition'of  things  : '  that  is,  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
words,  they  were  '  free  to  profess  them- 
selves loyal  until  circumstances  would  allow 
the  sentence  to  be  executed.  Catholic  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  that  is,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  call  themselves  good  subjects  of  Elizabeth, 
to  disclaim  all  disloyal  intentions,  to  lead 
the  queen  to  trust  them  by  assurances  of 
devotion  and  fidelity,  until  the  Spaniards, 
or  the  FVench,  or  the  Scots  were  ready  to 
invade  the  country,  and  then  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  turn  against  her.'  But  all 
this  was  well  known  in  Jlngland,  and  it  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sion should  be  regarded  as  having  more  or 
less  a  political  object.  So  in  fact  it  had  ; 
but  the  political  action  Avas  confined  to  I'ar- 
sons. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
(Jampion  was  in  any  way  acquainted  Avith 
the  plans  or  designs  of  his  fellow  Jesuit. 
It  is  certain  that  his  own  labours,  throughout 
his  brief  career,  Avere  entirely  religious, 
and  that  his  sole  object  Avas  the  conversion 
of  his  countrymen  to  Avhat  he  firmly  held  to 
be  the  truth.  Unfortunately  the  promul- 
gation of  truth,  in  his  sense,  could  hardly 
at  that  time  be  dissociated  from  treason. 

I'arsons  crossed  from  Calais  to  Dover  on 
June  11,  1580 — the  first  Jesuit  Avho  touch- 
ed the  shore  of  Flngland.  He  was  disguised 
as  a  soldier  from  the  Loav  Countries,  and 
passed  readily  through  the  hands  of  the 
searchers.  Campion  followed  on  the  24th, 
disguised  as  a  merchant  of  jcAvels,  and.  after 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  of  Dover,  arrived  safely  in  London 
two  days  later.  Then  began — avc  quote 
the  Avords  of  Dr.  Jessopp — 

'  such  an  outburst  of  Catholic  fervour  as  Eng- 
land had  not  known  for  many  a  day.  Tlie  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Simpson  have  disclosed  to  us 
the  fact  that  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Parsons  and  bis  coadjutors,  a  large  and  care- 
fully organised  society  had  been  formed,  Avitli 
the  special  object  of  co-operating  with  the 
missionary  priests  and  furnisliing  them  the 
means  of  carrying  on  tlicir  Avork.  A  number 
of  young  men  of  property,  all  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  classes,  and  some  of  them 
possessed  of  great  Avealth,  banded  themselves 
together  to  devote  their  time  and  substance 
to  the  Catliolic  cause,  and  to  act  as  guides, 
protectors,  and  supporters  of  the  priests  avIio 
were  coming  to  "  ri'duee"  England. 
Wlierever  Campion  Avent  lie  found  an  eager 
audience.  Five  days  after  liis  landinjj^,  lie 
preached  in  a  house  at  8mithtield,  wliicli  had 
been  l)ired  by  Lord  Paget — ''gentlemen  of 
worship  and  honour"  standing  at  the  doors 
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and  guardiug  the  approaches.  The  effect  of 
the  sermon  was  very  great,  the  audience 
breaking  forth  into  tears  and  expressions  of 
violent  emotion.  Enthusiasts  began  to  be- 
lieve that  their  fondest  dreams  would  be  re- 
alised, and  they  talked  wildly  and  foolishly. 
The  Queen's  Council  were  kept  informed  of 
all  that  was  going  on  ;  but  so  powerful  was  the 
combination  of  the  "Comforters,"  as  they 
were  called,  that,  though  the  spies  and  inform- 
ers did  their  work  sedulously,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution  and  not  precipi- 
tate a  crisis.  Campion  continued  to  lurk 
about  London  and  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  time  ;  his  movements  were  watched, 
but  for  the  present  it  seemed  unadvisable  to 
attempt  his  apprehension.'  * 

The  association  of  the  '  Comforters '  had 
been  solemnly  blessed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
the  April  of  1580.     The  chief  among  them 
was  a  Mr.  George  Gilbert,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  large  property  in  Suffolk  and  other 
counties  ;    but  the   society  included   many 
young  men  belonging  to  the  chief  Catholic 
families,  and  a  list  supplied  by  Mr.  Simp- 
-  son  shows  that  it  furnished  the  principals  of 
many  of  the  real  or  pretended  plots  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the  open- 
ing  years    of    James    I.     The    association 
equipped  Parsons  and  Campion,  who,  hav- 
ing determined  to  work  in  different  parts  of 
England,   and   with    very  distinct    objects, 
met  to  take  leave  of  each  other  at  Ilogsdon, 
at    the    house    of    Sir    William    Catesby. 
There,  feeling  that,   should  they  be  taken, 
'  the  enemy  might  falsely   defame  them, ' 
each  wrote  '  a  brief  declaration  of  the  true 
causes  of  his  coming. '     That  of  Parsons  is 
preserved  among  the  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst. 
That    of    Campion    was  soon  made  public 
through  the  reckless  enthusiasm  of  Thomas 
Pounde,  who  had  received  a  copy,   which 
at   last   fell   into    the    liands    of     Watson, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,      It  is  a  remarkable 
paper,  written  with  more  trust  in  the  good- 
will of  his   opponents  than   knowledge   of 
their  views.     '  To  reconcile  the  Catholicism 
which  he  came  to  preach  '  (and  be  it  re- 
membered that  these  are  the    words  of   a 
modern  Romanist)  '  with  the  designs  of  the 
politicians  of  the  Council,   was  a  task  be- 
yond all  the  powers  of  reason. '  f 

From  Ilogsdon,  Parsons  rode  into  the 
western  counties,  while  Campion  passed 
northward.  The  Council  knew  at  once  of 
their  departure  from  London,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  pursuivants  into  most  of  the 
shires  of  P^ngland,  with  authoi'ity  to  appre- 
hend them  wherever  tliey  could  be  found. 
They  rode  of  course  disguised  :  Campion 

*  '  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,'  pp. 
88-89. 
\  Simpson's  Campion,  p.  161. 


'  in  hat  and  feather  like  a  ruffian. '     They 
were   received    with    due    caution    in    the 
houses  of  the  greater  recusants  ;  and  among 
converts  made   or  confirmed  by  them,   on 
this    first     expedition,    Avere   three,    whose 
families  were   afterwards  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  the  Gunpowder  Plot — Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  of  liushton.  Sir  William  Catesby 
of  Ashby  Ledger,  and  Lord  Vaux  of  Har- 
rowden,    all    three    among    the    principal 
houses  of  Northamptonshire.     The  Jesuits 
returned  to  London  in  the  winter,  to  meet 
and  to  report  progress,  and  then  at  once 
proceeded  on  fresh  expeditions.     On  these 
and  on  their  various  adventures  it   is  not 
necessary  to  dwell.     The  government,  after 
issuing    proclamations    '  against     harbour- 
ing   of   Jesuits,'  arranged   a  plan  for  put- 
ting all  the   '  recusants  '  of  England  under 
surveillance,  and  for  confining  tlic  most  en- 
ergetic of  them  either  to  prison  or  to  verv 
narrow  limits.      Xumbers  were  committed, 
including  the  Earl  of  Southampton,   Lord 
Herbert,  Lord  Compton,  and  Lord  Paget  ; 
and    the     '  persecution '     is    described    in 
violent  language  by  Dr.  Allen  in  a  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Como,  written  fromPJieims, 
Sept.  12,  1580.*     lie  adds  in  a  postscript. 
'  I  have  sent  you  a  page  of  the  English  cal- 
endar that  you  may  see  how  solemnly  the 
festival  of  Elizabeth's  birthday  is  kept  on 
the    7th    of   September,    so    as    totally   to 
eclipse  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the 
8th,  which  is  omitted.     See  '  the  pride  of 
the  queen,    who    is    not   content  with  the 
festival  of  her  coronation,   but  must  have 
her  birthday  kept  besides. ' 

A  press  was  afterwards  set  ud  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Jesuits,  and  was  worked 
for  some  time  at  a  lodge  in  a  wood  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Stoncr.  Undoubtedly  the 
watch  ou  the  recusants  was  severe',  and 
they  Avere  exposed  to  nmch  vexatious  inter- 
ference ;  but  neither  Parsons  nor  Campion 
writes  of  the  persecution  in  the  same  un- 
measured terms  as  Allen,  who  knew  far  less 
about  it  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  press  re- 
niained  for  some  months  without  discover\- 
indicates  that,  however  sharp  the  watch  mav 
have  been,  it  was  not  impossible  to  elude  it. 
At  this  press  was  printed  Campion's  book 
— better  known  by  name  than  by  sight — 
the  '  Decem  Rationes, '  or  '  Ten  Reasons  f  .m- 
being  a  Catholic'  This  was  prepared  in 
time  for  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford 
(June  27,  1581),  when  those  who  attended 
St.  jMary's  Church  in  the  morning  found 
the  benches  strewn  with  copies.  Attention 
Avas  fixed  on  the  book  rather  than  on  the 


f  This  letter  is  printed  by  Simpson  (p. 
et  neq.)  from  Theiner,  'Annals,'  iii.  p.  215. 
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'  rcsponsions '  ■wliicli  -were  going  on  in  tlic 
Church  ;  and  the  readers,  wo  are  told,  were 
'  strangely  moved. '  The  arguments  are  not 
very  remarkahle  ;  but  here  and  there  occurs 
a  passage  wliich  may  explain  the  agitation. 
After  quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  (Queens 
shall  be  thy  nursing  mothers,'  Campion 
proceeds  : — 

'  Listen,  Elizabeth,  mighty  queen.  The 
prophet  is  speaking  to  thee,  is  teacliing  'thee 
tliy  duty.  I  tell  thee,  one  heaven  cannot  re- 
ceive Calvin  and  these  thy  ancestors  ;  join 
thyself  therefore  to  them,  be  worthy  of  thy 
name,  of  thy  genius,  of  thy  learning,  of  thy 
fame,  of  thy  fortune.  Thus  only  do  I  con- 
spire, thus  only  will  I  conspire  against  thee, 
whatever  becomes  of  me,  Avho  am  so  often 
threatened  with  the  gallows  as  a  conspirator 
against  thy  life.  Hail,  thou  good  Cross  ! 
The  day  shall  come,  Elizabeth,  the  day  that 
will  show  thee  clearly  who  loved  thee  best — 
the  Society  of  Jesus  or  the  brood  of  Luther. ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt,'  adds  Mr.  Simpson,  Avho 
quotes  this  outbreak,  '  that  Campion  Avrote 
these  words  in  perfect  good  faith  ;  but 
Parsons  may  liave  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
when  he  gave  them  his  hnjn-imatar.'' 

A  very  short  time,  not  more  tlum  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  elapsed  between  the 
dispersion  of  the  '  Decern  Rationes  '  and 
the  taking  of  the  author.  It  was  probably 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  book  which 
led  Parsons  to  determine  on  a  separation. 
He  and  Campion  had  been  together  for 
some  time  ;  the  latter  was  now  sent  into 
Norfolk,  but  received  permission  to  visit  on 
liis  way  Lyford  in  Berkshire,  the  liouse  of 
a  Mrs.  Yate,  who  had  there  under  her  pro- 
tection eight  Brigittine  nuns.  Campion 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Lyford  but  one 
day.  That  time  he  spent  almost  entirely 
in  hearing  confessions  and  in  religious  con- 
ferences ;  and  after  dinner  '  he  took  horse 
and  rode  away. '  But  a  number  of  Catho- 
lics came  in  the  afternoon  to  Lyford  to  see 
the  nuns  ;  and  wlien  they  found  '  what  a 
treasure  they  had  so  barely  missed,'  they 
determined  to  send  after  Campion,  came 
up  with  him  at  an  inn  not  far  from  Oxford, 
surrounded,  v»'e  arc  told,  '  by  students  and 
masters  of  the  university,'  and  i)ersuaded 
him  to  return  with  them  to  Lyford. 

A  certain  George  Eliot,  a  professed  Cath- 
olic, but  an  informer  and  a  man  of  the 
lov»-cst  character,  was  at  this  time  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and,  through  his  intercourse  with 
Leicester,  had  been  furnished  with  full 
})0wers  to  apprehend  Campion  wherever  he 
might  find  him.  It  was  known  that  Cam- 
pion was  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  Eliot 
seems  to  have  traced  him  to  Lyford  without 
difficulty.  The  moated  house  of  Lyford, 
ancient  at  that  time,  was  pierced  with  secret 
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passages,  and  contained  one  at  least  of 
those  hiding-places  which  arc  found  in  so 
many  old  English  mansions.  Campion  re- 
mained there  in  peace  for  two  days,  preach- 
ing and  celebrating  mass  for  the  nuns,  a 
great  body  of  neigiibouring  Catholics,  and 
many  Oxford  students.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  July  10,  1581,  YA'ioi  arrived  at 
the  house  with  his  attendant  pursuivant, 
lie  was  not  suspected  ;  and,  professing  a 
great  desire  '  for  the  consolation  of  mass,' 
lie  was  admitted,  the  servant  Avho  let  him 
into  the  house  whispering  to  him  that  he 
was  a  lucky  man,  since  he  would  not  only 
hear  mass,  but  also  liear  Father  Campion 
preach.  Eliot  at  once  sent  off  his  pursui- 
vant to  a  magistrate  near  at  liand,  ordering 
him  to  come  to  Lyford  with  an  hundred 
men  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  Cam- 
pion. Meanwhile  mass  was  sung  ;  dinner 
was  served  ;  Eliot  left  abruptly  ;  and  a 
watclunan  who  had  been  placed  on  one  of 
the  turrets  announced  that  the  liouse  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  armed  men.  The 
company  broke  up  in  confusion  ;  and  Cam- 
pion with  two  priests,  Ford  and  Colling- 
ham,  was  hurried  to  a  secret  chamber  above 
the  gateway,  where  they  remained  all  the 
afternoon.  The  house  was  carefully  search- 
ed, '  Judas '  Eliot,  as  he  Ava.s  afterwards 
called,  conducting  the  operations.  The 
evening  came,  and  nothing  had  been  found. 
The  men,  leaving  the  house,  laughed  at 
Eliot,  who,  roused  in  his  turn,  insisted 
that  they  had  not  broken  the  walls  or 
searched  the  hiding-places.  '  We  have  no 
warrant,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  to  break 
down  or  destroy.'  '  But  I  have,'  returned 
Eliot,  and  drawing  the  warrant  from  his 
bosom  he  proceeded  to  read  it.  Meanwhile 
the  priests  had  crept  out  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  whole  house  was  in  a  tumult 
of  rejoicing,  interrupted  sharply  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  magistrate  with  his  men.  Mrs. 
Yate  was  allowed  to  choose  a  chamber 
where  she  might  remain  in  peace  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  examined,  the  walls 
were  sounded,  and  broken  in  where  they 
seemed  hollow.  At  last  the  men,  who  had 
been  well  supplied  with  beer,  tired  of  their 
work,  and  composed  themselves  to  sleep. 
%Vhen  !Mrs.  Yate  was  assured  that  all  were 
asleep,  with  an  imprudence  which  seems 
hardly  credible  she  sent  for  Cami)ion  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  insisted  on  his  preach- 
ing at  her  bedside.  The  servants  assem- 
bled, Campion  became  excited  and  preached 
noisily.  The  sentinels  awoke  and  the 
priests  had  barely  time  to  escape — not, 
however,  before  their  presence  in  the  house 
had  been  made  known  with  certainty.  The 
search  was  continued,   still  without  result  ; 
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until  Eliot,  almost  in  despair,  as  he  passed 
down  the  staircase,  put  his  hand  on  the 
wall  over  the  stairs,  and  exclaimed  '  We 
have  not  broken  through  here.'  One  of 
Mrs.  Yate's  servants,  Avho  had  been  placed 
in  attendance  on  him,  and  to  whom  he 
spoke,  knowing  that  it  was  precisely  there 
that  the  priests  were  hidden — 

'  turned  deadly  pale,  and  stammered  out  that 
he  should  have  thought  enough  walls  had 
been  broken  up  already.  Eliot  marked  his 
confusion,  and  immediately  asked  for  a 
smitli's  hammer.  He  smashed  in  the  wall, 
and  there,  in  a  little  close  cell,  on  a  narrow 
bed,  were  the  three  priests  lying  side  by 
side,  their  faces  and  hands  raised  towards 
heaven.  They  had  confessed  their  sins  to  one 
another,  and  had  received  for  their  penance 
to  say  onejiat  voluntas  tua,  and  to  invoke  St. 
John  Baptist  three  times.  For  St.  John  had 
once  before  saved  Campion  from  a  similar 
danger.'     (Simpson,  pp.  226—7.) 

Thus  Campion  was  taken.  The  Council,  to 
which  the  SherifE  of  Berkshire  at  once  ap- 
plied, ordered  that  the  prisoners  (many  re- 
cusants were  also  taken  into  custody)  should 
be  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  London. 
They  were  well  treated  until  they  reached 
Colebrook,  about  ten  miles  from  London. 
At  that  place  their  elbows  were  tied  behind 
them,  their  hands  in  front,  and  their  legs 
imder  their  horses'  bellies.  Campion  rode 
first  ;  and  in  his  hat  was  stuck  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  '  Campion  the  seditious 
Jesuit.'  Thus  they  passed  through  the 
city  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  custody  of  the  governor,  Sir 
Owen  Hopton. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  at  any 
length  all  that  occurred  between  the  taking 
of  Champion  and  his  execution  at  Tyburn. 
He  was  examined  at  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  Elizabeth  was  present  herself 
•on  this  occasion.  Afterwards  the  Council 
determined  to  treat  him  with  severity.  He 
Avas  three  several  times  stretched  on  the 
Tack  ;  for  although  the  use  of  torture  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  it  was  em- 
ployed at  this  time  without  scruple.  On 
the  rack  he  did  make  some  kind  of  state- 
ment about  the  houses  in  which  he  had 
Iteen  received  ;  but  nothing  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him  which  in  any  Avay  indi- 
cated a  knowledge  of,  or  a  connexion  with, 
any  political  conspiracy.  At  length,  on 
November  20,  he  Avas  brought  to  his  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall,  Avhere  he  Avas  alloAved 
free  speech,  but  Avhere,  of  course,  nothing 
that  he  could  say  Avas  of  avail  to  set  aside  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  Council  had  de- 
termined that  an  example  should  be  made  ; 
and   Campion,   although   not  the   slightest 


proof  Avas  offered  of  his  having  been  con- 
cerned in  treasonable  practices,  Avas  a  Jesuit 
and  one  of  great  name.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted too  that  Avhen  pressed  for  his  opinion 
concerning  the  bull  of  deposition,  his  an- 
swers were  doubtful,  although  they  did  not 
imply  an  entire  acceptance  of  it.  The  jury 
found  him  guilty  ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice pronounced  sentence  of  death,  Avith  all 
the  fearful  penalties  of  high  treason.  The 
sentence  AA-as  carried  out  at  Tyburn  on  De- 
cember 1.  The  chief  reporter  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Campion  and  his  fellows  was 
Anthony  Munday,  a  player  and  a  dramatist 
of  some  reputation.  His  account  is  printed 
in  Holinshed  ;  and  Hallam  rightly  con- 
demns it  for  '  a  savageness  and  bigotry 
Avhich  I  am  very  sure  no  scribe  of  the  Li- 
quisition  could  have  surpassed. '  *  The  de- 
tails are  fully  given  by  Mr.  Simpson.  We 
need  not  pain  our  readers  by  dwelling  on 
them  ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  Cam- 
pion was  alloAved  to  die  on  the  galloAvs 
before  the  last  frightful  indignities  were 
offered  to  his  body,  and  that  when  Lord 
Charles  Ho\vard  asked  him  '  for  Avhich 
queen  he  prayed,  whether  for  Elizabeth  the 
queen  ? '  he  ansAvered  '  Yea,  for  Elizabeth, 
your  queen  and  my  queen,  unto  Avhom  I 
Avish  a  long  quiet  reign  Avith  all  prosperity. ' 
At  the  same  time  Avith  Campion  suffered 
tAvo  other  priests,  SherAvin  and  Briant. 

Whilst  the  executioner  Avas  quartering 
the  body  of  Campion,  some  drops  of  blood 
fell  upon  a  young  man  standing  beside  the 
block,  AA^hose  name  Avas  Henry  Walpole. 
It  seemed,  Ave  are  told,  that  there  had  thus 
come  to  him  a  call  from  heaven  to  take  up 
the  Avork  Avhich  had  been  so  cruelly  cut 
short,  and  to  folloAV  the  same  path  Avhich 
Campion  had  trodden.  Walpole  returned 
to  his  chambers,  and  there,  Avithin  the  next 
day  or  two,  composed  a  poem  of  thirty 
stanzas,  entitled  '  An  Epitaphe  of  the  Lyfe 
and  Deathe  of  the  most  famouse  Clerke  and 
A^ertuouse  Priest  Edmiid  Campion,  and  rev- 
erend Father  of  the  meeke  Societie  of  the 
blessed  Name  of  Jesus. '  The  verses,  Avhich 
at  first  Avere  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
and  Avere  afterwards  printed,  are  graceful 
and  flowing,  and,  although  they  tell  us 
nothing  important  about  Campion,  they 
suflSciently  indicate  the  deep  emotion  of  the 
Avriter  : — 

'  His  hurdle  drawes  us  wyth  hym  to  the  crosse, 
His  speeches  there  proA'oke  us  for  to  dye. 

His  death  doth  sale,  this  lyfe  is  but  a  losse; 
His  martyred  blood  from  heaven  to  us  doth 
crye. 

His  first  and  last,  and  all,  conspire  in  this 

To  schewe  the  way  that  leadeth  us  to  blisse.' 

*  Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  p. 
140,  note  (ed.  1855). 
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It  is  tills  llonry  Walpole  the  records  of 
Avliose  life,  hithci'to  little  known,  have  Leen 
so  carefully  traced  by  Dr.  Jessopp.  His 
book  not  only  gives  lis  the  touching  story 
of  a  very  remarkable  man,  but  illustrates, 
as  only  family  history  can  illustrate,  the 
rondition  of  an  important  ])art  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  J^Iizabcth,  when  the 
great  religious  changes  of  the  Reformation 
were  still  in  progress,  and  when,  whatever 
might  be  the  outward  appearance  of  things, 
so  great  confusion,  disagreement,  and  unrest 
in  reality  underlay  the  surface.  Out  of  all 
this  confusion,  and  as  a  direct  consetpience 
of  the  Catholic  combination  against  England 
which  culminated  in  the  Armada, there  arose, 
and  rapidly  deepened,  a  strong  feeling  of 
patriotism  in  which  all  participated,  Avithout 
little  or  no  distinction  of  creed  or  party. 
Trouble  and  danger  from  the  side  of  Rome 
did  not  of  course  cease  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Armada  ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
different.  It  was  at  least  certain  that  no 
foreign  invasion  would  be  welcomed  or 
assisted  by  any  considerable  party  in  this 
.  country. 

As  the  son  of  an  ancient  house  whose  in- 
fluence and  connexions  were  widely  spread, 
the  position  of  Henry  "Walpole  differed  al- 
together from  that  of  Campion.  The  Wal- 
l^oles  first  appear  in  the  Norfolk  Marsh- 
land, where  their  most  ancient  manor  seems 
to  have  been  Walpole  St.  Peter's,  a  place 
now  famous  for  its  superb  I'erpendicular 
church.  They  retained  this  manor  until 
the  year  1797  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  the  AValpoles  migrated  to  Houghton,  in 
a  drier  and  pleasanter  country.  They  mar- 
ried and  prospered  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  no 
family  in  the  Xorfolk  district  lying  between 
Fakenham  and  Ely  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  Walpoles  in  the  extent  of  their 
possessions  and  the  width  of  their  local  in- 
fluence and  resources.  The  three  principal 
branches  of  the  family  at  this  time  were  the 
Walpoles  of  Houghton,  of  Herpley,  and, 
represented  by  a  second  son  of  Walpole  of 
Herpley,  the  Walpoles  of  Docking,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Anmer  Hall.  Henry 
Walpole  the  Jesuit,  born  in  1558,  was  a 
son  of  Christopher  Walpole  of  Docking. 
Dr.  Jessopp  gives  so  picturesque  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Walpole  district  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  must  quote  it. 

'  First  and  last,  tlie  possessions  of  tlie  three 
squires  stretclit-d  over  a  tract  covering  not 
much  short  of  lifty  square  miles.  It  was 
wild  heath  and  scrub  for  the  most  ]iart.  wliere 
Ikuge  flocks  of  sheep  roamed  at  large  ;  except 
where  the  '*  common  fields"  of  arable  land 
and  the  small  patches  of  meadow  and  luisture 


supplied  with  cereals  and  fodder  the  popula- 
tion of  villages  Avjiich  were  then  perhaps  more 
thickly  inhabited  than  now.  The  peasantry 
were  dismally  ignorant,  timid,  and  slavish  ; 
each  man's  village  was  his  world,  and  he 
shrank  from  looking  beyond  it.  The  turf  or 
the  brushwood  of  the  parish  gave  him  fuel  ; 
the  bees  gave  him  all  the  sweetness  he  ever 
tasted  ;  the  sheepskin  served  him  for  cloth- 
ing, and  its  wool,  which  the  women  spun, 
served  for  the  squire's  doublet  and  hose. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  allowed  no  corn  to  be 
ground  save  at  his  own  mill ;  and  he  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  own  some  diminutive  salt- 
pan was  the  rich  man  of  the  district.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  throw  ourselves  back 
in  imagination  to  a  time  when  nothing  was 
too  insignificant  to  l)e  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  bequest.  Not  only  do  we  meet  with 
instances  of  bed  and  bedding,  brass  pots,  a 
single  silver  spoon,  a  table,  and  the  smallest 
household  utensils  left  in  the  wills  of  people 
of  some  substance  and  position,  but  old 
shoes,  swarms  of  bees,  half  a  bushel  of  rye, 
and  as  small  a  sum  as  sixpence,  are  common 
legacies  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  cottage  of  the  labourer, 
who  was  as  much  tied  to  the  soil  as  his  fore- 
father the  "  villein"  (who  had  passed  with  the 
land  as  a  chattel  when  an  estate  changed 
owners),  was  nothing  but  a  mud  hovel  with  a 
few  sods  for  roof,  and,  as  a  dwelling,  incom- 
parably less  comfortable  than  the  gipsy's  tent 
is  in  our  own  days.  The  manor-house,  on 
the  other  hand,  small  though  it  were,  exhibit- 
ed a  certain  barbaric  prodigality.  Foreigners 
were  amazed  at  the  extent  of  English  house- 
holds, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  them.  In  the  latter  half  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  fashion  of  building 
large  houses  in  the  country  parishes  prevailed 
to  a  surprising  extent,  and  this,  with  other 
causes,  hastened  the  ruin  of  many  an  old 
county  family  which  had  held  its  own  for 
generations  :  but  at  her  accession  the  houses 
of  the  landed  gentry  were  very  small  and  un- 
pretending, and  their  furniture  almost  in- 
credibly scanty  ;  while,  for  the  agricultural  la- 
bouring classes,  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  who,  as  we  understand  the  words, 
had  never  in  their  lives  slept  in  a  bed.  Roads 
there  were  none.  Fakenham,  the  nearest 
town  to  Houghton,  was  nine  miles  off  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  Lynn  was  eleven  or  twelve. 
As  men  rode  across  the  level  moors,  now  and 
then  starting  a  bustard  on  their  way,  or  scar- 
ing some  fox  or  curlew,  there  was  little  to 
catch  the  eye  save  the  church  towers,  which 
are  here  planted  somewhat  thickly  ;  but 
Coxford  Abbey,  not  yet  in  ruins — indeed  part 
of  it  actually  at  this  time  inhabited — and 
Flit cham  Priory,  a  cell  of  Walsingham,  frown- 
ed down  upon  the  passer-by,  the  desolate 
ghosts  of  what  had  been  but  twenty  years  be- 
fore.' ''^ 

Henry    Walpole    was    educated    at    the 
grammar   school   founded,   in   Norwich  bv 
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Edward  VI.,  wlierc  amons;  liis  companions 
may  possibly  have  been  Edward  Coke,  the 
future  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Naunton,  author 
of  the  '  Fragmenta  Regalia,'  and  Greene  the 
dramatist.  At  this  time  Puritanism  -was 
rampant  in  the  city  of  Norwich  ;  but  the 
gentry  of  the  county,  who  then  formed  al- 
most a  caste,  were  very  differently  disposed. 
Walpole  matriculated  at  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1575  ;  and  carried  with  him 
there  the  strongest  Catholic  leanings,  if  in- 
deed he  were  not  at  that  time  a  professed 
Catholic.  His  cousin  Edward  Walpole  Avas 
also  at  Peterhouse,  besides  many  of  their 
kindred,  three  of  whom  afterwards  became 
J  esuits  like  himself.  He  was  clearly  a  dili- 
gent student  ;  and  in  1579,  on  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  then  a  favour- 
ite haunt  of  all  who  were  '  Catholicly  '  in- 
clined. He  was  still  at  Cambridge,  Avhen 
iu  1578  Elizabeth  made  her  Norfolk  prog- 
ress, during  Avhich  her  host  Rookwood  wa  s 
imprisoned.  In  1580  Campion  arrived  in 
England,  and  it  is  clear  that  Henry  Wal- 
pole was  a  decided  favourer  of  the  Jesuit 
mission.  Then  followed  the  execution  of 
Campion,  after  Avhich  Walpole  wrote  his 
poem,  printed  at  length  by  one  Yallenger, 
who  was  fined  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
ears  for  it,  but  would  not  gwa  up  the  au- 
thor's name. 

'  But  though  Vallenger  kept  his  secret  with 
unusual  courage,  it  was  not  long  before  Avhis- 
pers  went  abroad  that  the  true  author  of  the 
poem  was  Henry  Walpole,  who  forthwith  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion.  He  liad  been 
notoriously  at  Cambridge  an  associate  with 
the  Romanist  malcontents  ;  lie  had  taken  no 
degree  ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  had  declined 
to  be  bound  by  ;  at  Gray's  Inn  he  had  already 
become  famous  by  his  uncompromising  habit 
of  standing  up  for  his  own  opinions,  and  had 
t!ie  character  of  being  a  far  better  theologian 
than  lawyer.  At  the  disputations  between 
Campion  and  the  English  divines  in  the 
Tower,  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  ;  he 
had  been  present  at  his  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  had  stood  by  his  side  at  the  execu- 
tion ;  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,  and  rather  appears  to  have  ex- 
hibited something  like  a  spirit  of  bravado. 
His  biographers  assert  tliat  he  had  made  him- 
self obnoxious  by  "  converting"  more  than 
twenty  young  men  who  were  his  associates, 
and  that  his  activity  as  a  proselytiser  drew 
upon  him  at  last  the  notice  of  the  Council. 
It  is  certain  that  his  cousin,  Edward  Walpole 
of  Houghton,  was  powerfully  influenced  by 
him,  and  induced  to  refuse  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  certain  too  that  this  circumstance 
had  something  to  do  with  his  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  go  away  from  London,  where  a  war- 
rant was  out  against  him.  Even  the  precincts 
of  Gray's  Inn  Avould  soon  become  unsafe,  and 
he  rode  off  to  his  Norfolk  home  to  escape  the 
pursuivants.     But  there  was  a  danger  that  by 


remaining  in  his  native  county  he  should  com- 
promise his  relations,  and  after  some  delays 
lie  managed  to  get  a  2:)assage  on  board  a  vessel 
sailing  for  France.'     (Jessopp,  pp.  92-3.) 

He  reached  Rheims  on  July  7,  1582,  and 
enrolled  himself  among  the  students  of  the- 
ology. There  he  remained  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  then  set  out  for  Rome.  He 
was  received  as  a  student  in  the  English 
College,  took  minor  orders,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1584,  was  admitted  among  the  proba- 
tioners of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  health 
afterwards  broke  down  ;  he  was  sent  to 
France,  and  by  order  of  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  Avas  ordained  priest  at  Paris  in  De- 
cember, 1588.  Thence,  in  the  same  year, 
just  after  the  failure  of  the  Armada,  Walpole 
Avas  sent  to  join  the  so-called  '  Missio  Cas- 
trensis,'  a  Jesuit  mission  Avhich  had  been 
established  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
spiritual  Avelfare  of  the  soldiery  serving 
there  under  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Wal- 
pole's 

'readiness  of  speech  and  abundant  culture, 
his  captivating  manner  and  extraordinary  fa- 
cility as  a  linguist,  his  long  and  careful  train- 
ing, "and  perhaps  too  his  birth  and  connexion 
with  some  wdio  Avere  conspicuous  in  the  army, 
marked  him  out  as  an  eminently  fit  man  for 
work  of  this  kind.  He  himself,  in  his  exami- 
nations, tells  us  that  his  business  was  to  hear 
confessions  in  French  and  English,  (Spanish 
and  Italian,  of  all  which  he  was  a  master  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  threw  himself  into 
his  new  duties  with  no  half-heartedness.' 
(Jessopp,  p.  149.) 

The  '  Missio  '  Avas  Avatched,  hoAvever,  by 
Walsingham's  spies  ;  and  during  an  attempt 
on  the  "part  of  Walpole  to  minister  to  the 
soldiery  of  Flushing,  or  to  confer  Avith 
friends  in  the  town,  then  held  by  a  garrison 
chiefly  English,  Avhose  commander  Avas  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  ho  Avas  taken  prisoner  and 
committed  to  close  custody.  In  prison  he 
suifered  much  ;  but  Captain  Russell,^  a 
cousin  of  his  family,  one  of  the  English 
officers  serving  at  Flushing,  found  means  of 
communicating  Avith  the  Norfolk  Walpoles, 
and  Michael,  a  younger  brother,  determin- 
ed at  once  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  join 
Henry  Walpole,  Avhose  position  Avas  knoAvn 
to  be  perilous.  A  ransom  Avas  accepted  for 
the  release  of  the  Jesuit  ;  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty  in  January,  1590,  having  learned,  as 
he  himself  says,  "^by  his  imprisonment,  'to 
know  better  both  God,  the  world,  and  him- 
self.' 

This  sentence  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  a 
series  of  letters  preserved  among  the  MSS. 
at  Stonvhurst,  and  Avritten  by  Henry  Wal- 
pole to  Father  Creswell,  Rector  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Rome.     They  cover  a  period 
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of  fifteen  months,  and  furnish  us  with  a 
very  vahiable  picture  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  among  tlie  English  refugees  in 
Belgium  during  the  two  years  after  the 
Armada. 

'  They  give  us  notices  of  tlic  coming  and 
going  of  Jesuit  priests  and  political  agents 
and  Spanish  generals.  Now  and  then  there 
are  scraps  of  news  from  home,  and  sometimes 
faint  whispers  of  dark  intrigues  going  on,  or 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  that  miglit  be 
imminent.  But  free  and  unrestrained  as  these 
letters  are,  and  written  as  they  are  in  full 
confidence  and  affection  by  one  Jesuit  to  an- 
other, there  is  not  from  beginning  to  end  one 
single  word  or  hint  wdiich  indicates  anything 
approaching,  I  will  not  say  to  treasonable  de- 
signs, but  even  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
existence  of  such  designs  on  the  writer's  part. 
Setting  aside  such  religious  views  as  we  should 
of  course  expect  to  meet  with,  these  letters 
exhibit  to  us  a  man  of  intense  enthusiasm,  of 
lofty  piety,  of  fanaticism  if  you  will,  Imt  one 
whose  faith  was  the  very  life  of  his  life,  and 
the  mainspring  of  his  every  act  and  thovight 
and  word. '  * 

All  the  letters  are  dated  from  Brussels  ; 
and  the  time  of  "NValpole's  residence  there  is 
regarded  by  liis  biograplier  as  the  most  use- 
ful and  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  liis  life. 
But  his  thoughts  were  strongly  turned  to- 
wards England.  His  brother  Michael,  after 
remaining  with  him  for  some  months,  went 
to  Rome  and  entered  at  the  English  College 
there.  His  youngest  brother,  Thomas, 
crossed  to  Flanders  in  1589,  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Spanish  army.  His 
cousin,  Edward  Walpole,  soon  afterwards 
'  abjured  the  realm '  of  England,  and  was 
received  into  the  English  College  at  liome  ; 
and  before  another  year  had  passed,  liis 
brother  Christopher,  with  two  other  Nor- 
folk gentlemen,  Thomas  Lucie  or  Lacy, 
and  Anthony  House,  arrived  at  llheims. 
AVith  each  of  these  arrivals  came  fresh  tid- 
ings of  the  religious  excitement  that  was  pre- 
vailing among  the  gentry  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, fed  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  a  cer- 
tain Father  Gerard.  *  Gerard  doeth  nuich 
good,'  writes  Walpole  to  Father  Creswell  ; 
and  he  grew  himself  earnestly  desirous  of 
also  doing  good  work  in  England.  This, 
however,  he  was  not  to  attempt  imme- 
diately. From  Brussels  he  was  sent  to 
the  Jesuit  noviciate  at  Tournay  ;  thence  he 
was  called  to  the  college  at  Bruges  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1592  he  was  ordered  by  the 
General  of  the  society  to  proceed  to  Spain, 
where  Parsons  had  for  some  time  been  oc- 


*  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,  p. 
151.  Tlicse  letters  have  been  privately  printed 
by  Dr.  Jessopp,  from  the  originals  at  Stony- 
burst. 


cupied  in  organising  an  English  .seminary 
which  should  be  a  Jesuit,  and  not,  like 
that  of  Douay  or  of  Rheims,  a  secular  col- 
lege. The  new  college  was  established  at 
Seville.  AValpolc  took  part  in  the  openinsj: 
ceremony,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  we  are  told  by  an  eye- 
witness that  '  at  the  end  of  the  mass  four 
scholars  took  the  oath  of  priesthood  and  re- 
turning into  England,  according  to  the 
manner  oi  the  seminaries.'  In  a  month  or 
two  Walpole  was  sent  to  Yalladolid  ;  and 
there  at  length  came  the  long-desired  sum- 
mons. In  his  examination  before  his  trial 
he  declared  : — 

'  I  was  minister  (at  Valladolid)  till  Fa.  Par- 
sons coming  to  Valladolid  about  June,  anno 
9;j,  did  find  me  not  so  apt,  as  he  said,  for  that 
office,  and  told  me  he  was  in  doubt  w'hetlier 
to  send  me  to  hear  confessions  in  Seville  or  to 
Lisbon,  where  is  a  residence  begun  :  and  sud- 
denly he  told  me  he  was  resolved  I  should  go 
into  England  if  I  did  not  refuse,  having  order 
thereto  from  the  General  and  Provincial  ;  and 
so  he  and  the  Rector  did  determine.' 

Accordingly,  after  an  interview  with  Philip 
II.,  who  '  being  very  low,  very  weak,  so  as 
I  could  scarcely  hear  him,  said  only  these 
Avords  that  I  could  understand,  "  Dios  os 
encamina,"  '  Henry  "Walpole  proceeded  to 
Bilbao,  embarked  at  Portugaletta  for  Ca- 
lais, arrived  there  after  a  long  and  stormy 
voyage,  and  waited,  first  at  Douay  and  then 
at  St.  Omcr,  for  an  oppoi-tunity  of  passing 
into  ?]ngland. 

Here  we  must  return  on  our  steps  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  things  in  the  eastern 
counties.  AVe  have  seen  how  the  devotion 
of  Henry  Walpole  influenced  his  own 
family  and  liis  immediate  relations.  But 
in  truth  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk 
was  '  recusant.' 

'  The  .squires  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  '  (i.e. 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county)  '  had 
by  no  means  moved  with  the  times.  They 
were  Catholics  almost  to  a  man.  People  dis- 
cussed the  great  questions  between  the  Church- 
es of  England  and  Rome  freely  and  openly, 
and  scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  old  county 
families  was  without  some  prominent  mem- 
bers who  were  already,  or  were  soon  about  to 
be,  sufferers  for  their  faith.  The  Townshends 
of  Rainham,  the  Cobbs  of  Sandringham,  the 
Bastards  of  Dunham,  the  Bozouns  of  "Whis- 
sonsett,  the  Kervilcs  of  Wigijenhall,  and  many 
others  of  less  note  and  importance,  all  figure 
in  the  Recusant  Kolls  ;  .  .  .  tlie  country 
swarmed  with  scjuires  who,  though  they 
"  kept  their  churcli,"  yet  had  small  love  for 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  would  have  wel- 
comed a  change  to  the  old  rrr/ime  with  some- 
thing more  than  eciuanimitv. '  (Jessopp,  p. 
127.) 

It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
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a  district  as  this  slioukl  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  Walsingham's  spies  and 
informers,  or  that  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits 
should  have  found  it  one  of  their  best  centres 
of  operation.  It  was  here  that  Gerard  had 
'  done  much  good. '  Like  Walpole,  he  was  a 
man  of  family,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard  of  Bryn  in  Lancashire,  lie  had  not 
the  learning  of  Walpole  or  of  Campion, 
but  could  sit  a  horse  or  train  a  falcon,  knew 
all  the  tricks  and  terms  of  the  hunting  field, 
and  was  familiar  with  all  the  pastimes  of 
country  life.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  such  a  man  should  have  entered  the 
Jesuit  Society  ;  but,  says  Dr.  Jessopp — 
'  it  is  a  significant  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may, 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  "  call  of  God"  for  young  Englishmen  of 
culture  and  birth,  who  were  Romanists,  meant 
ahnost  invariably  a  call  to  enter  the  Society 
of  Jesus  ;  so  completely  had  the  new  order  at- 
tracted to  itself  all  the  choice  and  lofty  spirits 
;i,mong  the  Catholics,  and  so  wonderfully  had 
the  fathers  of  the  society  impressed  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  belief  in  their  sanctity,  self- 
abnegation,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  devo- 
tion to  a  great  cause.'     (Jessopp,  p.  122.) 

Gerard  has  himself  written  an  account  of 
his  early  life  and  of  his  mission  to  England, 
whither  he  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1588, 
the  year  of  the  Armada.  He  landed  on  the 
Norfolk  coast  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and,  not  without  considerable  danger,  found 
his  way  to  Norwich.  There  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ed- 
ward Yelverton,  of  Grimston,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
men  in  the  county,  who  had  himself  been 
at  Cambridge  with  the  Walpoles,  and,  like 
them,  had  become  strongly  affected  by  so- 
called  Catholicism.  Gerard  met  Yelverton 
by  appointment  in  the  nave  of  Norwich 
C'athedral  ;  for  although  no  recusant  would 
enter  a  church,  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  was 
regarded    as    only    within   the    precincts.* 

*  A  very  curious  proof  of  the  little  respect 
paid  to  the  naves  (and,  it  would  seem,  more 
than  the  naves)  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
of  tlie  indifference  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  is 
afforded  by  a  remarkable  Proclamation,  pre- 
r^erved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Titus,  B.  ii. 
o9),  and  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Jes- 
.sopp.     It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

'  A  Proclamation  for  the  Heformation,  of  Quar- 
rels and  other  like  Abuses  in  the  Church. 
'  The  King's  Majesty  considering  that 
churches,  holy  cathedrals,  and  others,  which 
at  the  beginning  were  godly  instituted  for  com- 
mon prayer,  for  the  Word  of  God.  and  the  min- 
istration of  Sacraments,  be  now  of  late  time  in 
many  places,  and  especially  witlfin  the  city  of 
London,  irreverently  used,  and  by  divers  inso- 
lent rash  persons  sundry  ways  much  abused, 
so  far  forth  that  many  quarrels,  riots,  frays, 


Gerard  then  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit 
priest  ;  and  Yelverton  insisted  on  carrying 
liim  at  once  to  Grimston,  where  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  altogether  Catholic.  Here, 
and  in  other  Catholic  houses,  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  he  remained  for  some  years, 
during  which  time 

'  the  number  of  converts  of  both  sexes  which 
he  made  would  appear  absolutely  incredible, 
if  the  evidence  Avere  not  so  conclusive,  and 
the  proofs  had  not  come  to  us  from  so  many 
different  quarters.  At  least  ten  young  men  of 
birth,  and  belonging  to  the  most  considerable 
families  in  the  two  counties,  left  England  and 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  before  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  every  instance  we 
can  distinctly  trace  his  influence  ;  indeed  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  themselves  attri- 
bute their  conversion  to  Gerard  by  name.' 
(Jessopp,  p.  129.) 

It  is  clear  that  Gerard  was  one  of  tho.se 
men  who  possess  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
power  of  attraction  and  persuasion.  He 
received  and  '  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  '  three  brothers  of  Henry  Walpole, 
Michael,  Christopher,  and  Thomas,  besides 
their  cousin,  Edward  AValpole,  of  Hough- 
ton, all  of  whom  thus  became  something 
more  than  ordinary  recusants.  Indeed,  as 
to  attendance  at  church,  neglect  of  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a  recusant — 
'  by  this  time  a  very  simple  device  had  been 
invented  by  the  Catholic  squires  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  If 
there  were  no  church  to  go  to  in  the  parish, 
the  squire  could  not  be  presented  by  the 
churchwardens  as  a  nonconformist.  It  was 
easy  to  reduce  the  fabric  to  a  ruinous  con- 
dition in  any  out-of-the-way  village  where  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  all  but  supreme,  where 
he  was  resident  and  the  parson  was  not.     Ac- 

bloodsheddings,  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
said  churches,  besides  shootings  of  hand-guns 
to  doves,  and  the  common  bringing  of  horses 
and  mules  in  and  through  the  ^aid  churches, 
making  the  same  which  were  properlj-  appointecl 
to  God's  service  and  common  prayer  like  a  sta- 
ble or  common  inn,  or  rather  a  den  or  sink  of 
all  unchristliness,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
God,  the  fear  of  His  Majesty,  and  disquiet  of 
all  such  as  for  the  time  be  then  assembled  for 
common  prayer  and  hearing  of  God's  Word  : 

'  Forasmuch  as  the  insolency  of  great  num- 
bers using  the  said  ill  demeanes  doth  daily 
more  and  more  increase,  his  Highness,  b)'  the 
advice  of  tiie  Lords  and  others  of  his  Privy 
Council,  straighth'  chargeth  and  commandeth 
that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons,  of  what 
state  or  condition  soever  he  or  they  be,  do 
from  henceforth  presume  to  quarrel,  fray,  or 
fight,  shoot  any  hand-gun,  bring  an}"  horse  or 
mule  into  or  through  any  cathedral  or  other 
church,  or  by  any  other  waj'S  or  means  irrev- 
erently use  the  said  churches  or  any  of  them 
upon  pain  of  his  Highness's  indignation,  and 
imprisonment  of  his  or  their  bodies  that  so  shall 
offend  against  the  effect  of  his  present  procla- 
mation. Edv.'ard  VI." 
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cordingly  a  systematic  dcstniction  of  the 
churches  in  Norfolk  coinmencotl,  and  went  on 
to  an  extent  that  may  well  amaze  us. '  (Jes- 
sopp,  p.  186.) 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Xorfolk  at  tliis 
day  contains  more  ruined  cliiirches  tliaii  any 
other  Englisli  county,  and  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  in  one  case  at  least  the  lord  of 
the  manor  '  converted  the  cluircli  to  a  barn, 
and  the  steeple  to  a  dovc-honse  ;'  but  the 
history  of  these  desecrations  deserves  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  East-country  anti- 
quaries than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Wo 
may  briefly  notice  the  rest  of  Gerard's  story. 
After  passing  through  imminent  perils,  and 
after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  he  was  ap- 
prehended in  1594  and  flung  into  the  tower. 
There  he  was  tortured,  and  lost  the  use  of  I 
his  hands  for  some  months  ;  but  in  159Y  he  | 
escaped,  at  once  returned  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty,  laboured  to  the  end, 
and  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  last. 

He  was  still  at  large,  and  working  dili- 
gently in  Xorfolk,  when  Henry  Walpole 
reached  the  north  coast  of  France  on  his 
way  to  England,  in  September  1593.  There 
was  great  dirticulty  in  securing  a  passage. 
The  plague  was  raging  in  London  ;  and  '  no 
French  ship  went  from  Calais  by  reason  of 
the  sickness. '  ^Mth  AValpole  was  his  broth- 
er Thomas  ;  and  wliile  they  were  waiting 
at  St.  Omer  tliey  fell  in  with  Edward  Lin- 
gen,  a  '  soldier  of  fortune,'  as  he  would 
have  been  called  in  those  days,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  a  '  pirate,'  carrying  into 
Dunkirk  Avhatever  prizes  he  could  make, 
with  an  entire  indifference  whether  the  ships 
taken  were  Flemish,  French,  or  Ilnglish. 
Three  '  vessels  of  war,'  in  reality  three 
pirate  vessels,  were  at  that  moment  fitting 
out  at  Dunkirk.  Lingen,  who  liad  friends 
among  the  buccaneers,  heard  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and,  since  he  also  wished  to  pass  into 
England,  secured  places  on  board  one  of 
the  ships  for  himself  and  the  two  Walpoles, 
with  an  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
set  ashore  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  or  Norfolk.  Another  priest,  travel- 
ling under  tlie  name  of  Ligram,  had  already 
l>argained  for  a  passage  ;  and  a  spy  of  AVal- 
singham's  was  also  on  board.  They  set  sail 
in  very  boisterous  weather,  and  were  off  the 
English  coast  on  December  3,  on  which  day 
they  took  a  prize  ;  but  they  had  been  car- 
ried past  the  Wash  and  the  ITuTuber,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  the  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  Jesuits  was  off  Flamborough 
Uead. 

'  Ingram  was  bound  for  Scotland  ;  he  would 
have  been  quite  content  to  go  on.  Henry 
Walpole  had  far  overshot  liis  mark.  Any- 
where on  the  coast  of  Xorfolk  or  even  Lin- 


colnshire, he  would  have  found  liimsclfvery 
.soon  among  friends,  but  to  land  in  Yorkshire 
was  to  nish  into  the  lion's  jaws.  Xevcrtheless, 
the  weather  showed  no  signs  of  mending  ;  it 
Avas  impossible  to  say  where  next  he  might 
find  himself  ;  and  as  the  captain  told  liim,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  that  he  could  not  toucli 
the  land  where  he  would,  and  the  wind,  they 
said,  was  not  good  .  .  .  for  very  weari 
ness  of  the  sea  I  desired  them  to  set  me  on 
land  anywhere,  or  else  carry  me  back — and  so 
tliey  put  me  on  land."  Unfortunately,  he 
and  his  two  comj)anions  were  not  the  first  to 
leave  the  ships.  The  spy,  who  was  a  passen- 
ger on  board  another  of  the  vessels,  managed 
to  land  befor(?  them,  and  slipi)ed  away  to 
carry  information  to  York.  Tlie  three  com- 
panions were  set  ashore  at  Bridlington,  and 
the  ships  put  out  to  sea  again.  Henry  Walpole 
was  in  England  once  more.'  (Jessopp,  p. 
174.) 

At  tlie  time  of  liis  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire  the  position  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics was  very  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  Campion's  time,  or  even  in  1588, 
•when  Gerard  came  to  England.  After  the 
Jesuit  mission  had  assumed  the  character  of 
an  actual  invasion,  a  new  act  was  passed 
'  to  retain  the  (Queen's  Majesty's  subjects  in 
tlieir  due  obedience  ;'  and  it  was  rigorously 
enforced. 

'  Hitherto  the  Catholic  gentry  had  received 
some  measure  of  toleration,  thougli  regarded 
with  disfavom-  and  suspicion.  Henceforth 
they  had  to  choose  between  conformity  and 
something  like  ruin  or  death.  By  the  first 
clause  of  this  act,  to  persuade  anyone  to  em- 
brace the  "  Romish  religion,"  or  to  yield  to 
such  persuasion,  was  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
high  treason.  By  the  fourth  clause,  ''  every 
person  which  shall  say  or  sing  mass"  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  marks,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year  ;  and  "  every  person 
which  shall  willingly  hear  mass"  is  to  forfeit 
one  hundred  marks  and  suffer  a  like  im- 
prisonment. B\it  the  most  terrible  clause  of 
all  was  the  fiftli,  which  from  this  time  be- 
came the  real  instniment  of  oppression  and  rob- 
bery upon  the  unhappy  recusants,  and  which, 
in  lieu  of  the  old  fine  for  non-attendance 
at  church,  provided  that  '•  every  person  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  which  shall  not  repair 
to  some  clmrch,  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  com- 
mon prayer,  but  forbear  the  same  . 
sliall  forfeit  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  for  every 
mouth  .  .  .  which  he  or  slie  shall  so  for- 
bear, twenty  jwiinds  of  lairful  EntjUih  inone;/  ; 
and  besides,  over  and  above  the  said  forfeit- 
ures, .  .  .  be, bound  with  two  sullicient 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  at 
least  to  their  good  behaviour."'  (Jessojip, 
p.  105.) 

Fines  gathered  under  this  statute  were  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  queen,  another  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
and   the  rcmainini>-  third  to  the  informer. 
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'  !  have  never  met,'  writes  Dr.  Jessopp, 
'  witli  the  slightest  trace  of  evidence  that 
tlie  poor  of  the  parish  in  any  one  case  hene- 
lited  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  fines  that 
were  levied.  Some  portion  undoubtedly 
did  find  its  way  into  the  exchequer  ;  but 
they  Avho  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil 
Avere  the  pursuivants  and  informers.' 

This  was  the  law  throughout  the  country, 
lu  Yorkshire,  even  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  severity  with  Avhich  all 
i-ecusants  were  treated  had  been  unusually 
great.  The  county  had  been  a  stronghold 
of  the  '  old  religion  ;  '  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  '  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  '  in  1536  was 
succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North,  '  a  name  of  terror  during 
the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
all  who  favoured  the  Roman  cause,  or  who 
had  any  leaning  towards  the  papal  hierarchy 
or  the  papal  authority. '  The  president  of 
the  Council  at  the  time  of  Walpole 's  landing 
was  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  man  who  had 
always  sided  with  the  party  of  progress  in 
religion,  had  consistently  favoured  the  Puri- 
tans, and  as  consistently  set  himself  to  op- 
pose the  Ptomanists.  He  became  president 
in  1572,  and  from  the  first  set  himself  at 
work  to  keep  down  the  malcontents.  A 
system  of  espionage  grew  up,  and  a  regTilar 
band  of  informers  Avas  taken  into  the  lord 
president's  pay.  A  list  was  sent  up  to  Burgh- 
ley  of  the  principal  gentry  in  Yorkshire, 
with  marks  against  their  names  indicat- 
ing Avhich  were  '  protestant, '  'the  worste 
sorte,'  '  meane  or  less  evyll,'  and  '  doubtfull 
or  newter. '  Fines  were  exacted  ;  those  Avho 
conld  not  pay  were  thrown  into  York  Castle  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Campion  the  disci- 
})line  became  sterner.  William  Lacey,  of 
Great  Houghton,  who  had  fled  from  York- 
shire and  returned  as  a  seminary  priest,  was 
taken  in  1582  in  the  act  of  exercising  his 
functions  among  the  prisoners  in  the  castle, 
and,  having  been  put  on  his  trial  Avith  an- 
other seminarist,  Avas  of  course  found  guilty, 
and  both  Avere  hanged.  Many  other  vic- 
tims followed  ;  and  in  1586  occurred  Avhat 
Dr.  Jessopp  rightly  calls  the  '  atrocious 
and  almost  unexampled  barbarity  Avhich  dis- 
tinguished the  case  of  Margaret  ClitheroAV. ' 
She  Avas  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Middleton, 
a  Avealthy  citizen  of  York,  and  sheriff  of  the 
city  in  1565.  After  his  death,  her  mother 
took  as  her  second  husband  one  Henry  Maj^  e, 
Avho  Avas  lord  mayor  of  York  in  1586. 
Margaret  had  married  John  ClitheroAv  in 
15*71,  and  had  borne  him  several  children. 
She  had  been  presented  as  a  recusant  in 
1576,  and  had  then  been  imprisoned  for  a 
time  in  York  Castle.  It  is  clear  that  she 
Avas  a  Avoman  of  much  enthusiasm,  that  her 


life  Avas  that  of  an  ascetic,  and  that  she  Avas 
a  great  befriender  of  priests.  In  March 
1586  the  Council  ordered  that  ClitheroAv's 
house  should  be  searched.  Everyone  found 
in  it  Avas  arrested,  and  a  boy  of  ten  or  tAvelve 
years  of  age  Avas  compelled  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  he  could.  On  this  evidence 
Margaret  ClitheroAV  Avas  put  on  her  trial  for 
the  crime  of  concealing  priests.  She  obsti- 
nately refused  to  plead  at  the  bar  ;  and 
Avhen  no  arguments  or  threats  could  move 
her,  she  Avas  condemned  to  suffer  the  ^-'eme 
forie  et  dure,  and  Avas  actually  crushed  to 
death  in  accordance  Avith  the  sentence.  She 
Avas  by  no  means  the  last  Avho  suffered. 
Each  succeeding  year  saAv  the  death  of 
priests  at  York,  Avho  for  the  most  part  had 
to  endure  the  extreme  penalties  of  high 
treason. 

It  Avas  in  the  proAdnce  thus  severely  ruled 
that  AValpole  and  his  tAVO  companions  Avere 
set  ashore  on  a  December  night  in  1593. 
They  kncAV  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  after  Avandering  through  leafless  Avoods 
and  over  rough  moorland  they  found  them- 
selves, early  in  the  morning,  atKilham,  about 
nine  miles  from  their  landing-place,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  village  inn. 

'  Before  noon  the  tidings  had  spread  far  and 
wide  that  three  strangers,  travel-stained  and 
soaked  Avith  rain,  had  appeared  in  the 
neighbourliood,  no  one  kneAV  whence,  and 
had  taken  tip  their  quarters  at  the  roadside 
alehouse.  The  constables,  at  this  time  more 
than  ordinarily  vigilant,  Avere  soon  iipon  the 
track.  Three  months  before,  Lord  Hunting- 
don had  laid  his  hands  upon  a  seminary  priest 
of  some  note — one  John  Boast — Avhom  he  had 
been  endeavouring  for  years  to  get  into  his 
poAver.  On  his  succeeding  at  last,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  a 
special  letter  of  thanks  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  important  service  rendered.  Gratitied 
by  this  recognition,  the  Earl  liad  replied  to 
the  Council  assuring  them  of  his  unabated  de- 
sire to  deserve  the  approbation  of  his  royal 
mistress  ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  pro- 
fessions the  coast  had  been  watched  Avith  in- 
creased strictness.  EA'ery  stranger  and  Avay- 
farer  Avas  subjected  to  search  and  cross-exam- 
ination, and  the  chances  of  escape  for  any  semi- 
nary priest  adrift  in  Yorkshire  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Before  the  sun  set  on 
that  first  day  after  landing  on  English  soil 
the  three  returned  exiles  liad  been  arrested 
and  straightAvay  committed  to  the  castle  at 
York.'     (Jessopp,  p.  208.) 

The  three  men  Avere  allowed  no  com- 
munication in  prison.  They  all  gave  theii' 
true  names.  Henry  Walpole  confessed  that 
he  Avas  a  Jesuit  father,  and  his  brother  and 
Lingen  admitted  that  they  had  served  in 
Flanders  in  the  regiment  of  Sir  William 
Stanley — that  Sir  William  Stanley  who  had 
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treasonably  surrcuclered  Deventer  to  tlic 
Spanisli  commander  Tassis.  But  while  Henry 
Waljiole  and  Lingcu  steadily  refused  to 
answer  questions  which  affected  the  safety 
of  the  life  of  others,  Thomas  "Walpole — 
'  not  of  the  stuff  that  mart\rs  arc  made  of  ' 
— told  all  that  he  knew  ;  and,  being  taken 
by  the  otHcers  to  the  seashore,  he  duo-  up  a 
packet  of  letters  which  his  brother  had,  on 
their  first  landing,  hidden  in  the  sand 
under  a  stone.  Henry  Walpole  was  himself 
a  man  of  too  much  note,  not  only  as  an 
active  Jesuit,  but  as  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  English  family,  to  escape  ex- 
treme '  persecution,'  as  he  describes  it,  at 
the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Council. 
Lord  Huntingdon  felt  that  '  it  Avould  be  a 
great  point  gained  if  his  convictions  could  be 
shaken,  or,  better,  if  in  open  controversy 
he  might  be  put  to  the  worse  by  some  prac- 
tised theologians  qualified  to  stand  forward 
as  champions  for  the  Protestant  faith.' 
Accordingly,  several  Eoman  priests,  who 
had  been  arrested  and  had  recanted  (for  all 
had  not  Campion's  firmness),  and  the  earl's 
chaplain,  Dr.  Favour,  '  a  very  mild  divine,' 
Avho  had  lately  been  made  Yicar  of  Hali- 
fax, and  Avho  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
piety,  Avith  some  of  the  York  clergy,  were 
appointed  to  '  confer '  Avith  the  Jesuit.  It 
is  uncertain  Avhethcr  the  conferences  Avere 
public  or  private  ;  but  they  ended  in  the 
usual  fashion,  and  each  side  remained  per- 
fectly satisfied  Avith  itself.  The  president 
then  directed  a  gaol  delivery  for  January 
24,  1594,  Avhen  the  Walpoles  and  Lingen 
Avere  to  be  put  upon  their  trial.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  there  Avas  no  law  to 
deal  Avith  the  cases  of  the  tAvo  laymen.  Their 
offences  had  been  committed  beyond  the 
seas  ;  and  with  the  piracy  of  Lingen  it  Avas 
difficult  to  grapple.  It  Avas  at  first  pro- 
jiosed  to  issue  a  special  commission  ;  and 
although  this  Avas  overruled,  a  special  com- 
missioner Avas  sent  to  Y*ork  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council.  This  commissioner  Avas 
the  notorious  informer,  Ptichard  Topcliffe, 
Avho  on  his  arrival  proceeded  to  examine 
Lingen,  from  Avhom  nothing  could  be  ex- 
tracted, and  Thomas  Walpole,  Avho  had 
already  told  all  he  knew. 

'  IIoAv  much  that  was  may  appear  from 
Topclilfe's  oAvu  letter,  in  Avhich  he  exultingly 
praises  the  young  man  for  his  candour,  and 
adds  to  the  Lord  Keei)er,  ''  By  this  your  lord- 
shij)  may  show  unto  her  sacred  ]\Iajesty  liow 
God  blessed  her  Highness  with  tlie  uttering 
of  that  which  I  see  Avill  turn  to  lier  higli  ser- 
vice for  discovering  of  disloyal  men  and  wom- 
en both  about  London,  in  sundry  counties  in 
England,  and  t]eei)ly  in  Ireland  ;"  and  then, 
after  giving  a  list  of  some  trinkets  and  tokens 
w^ith  Avhich  Henry  Walpole  had  been  entrust- 


ed ..  .  Topclifie  significantly  adds  : 
"  Much  more  licth  hid  in  these  two  lewd  per- 
sons, the  Jesuit  and  Lingen,  which  Avit  of 
man  giveth  occasion  to  be  suspected  that  la- 
bour of  man  Avithout  further  authority  and 
conference  than  his  lordship  hath  here  can 
neA'er  be  digged  out.  ...  So  tlie  Jesuit  and 
Lingen  must  be  dealt  Avith  in  some  sharp  sort 
above  ;  and  more  Avill  burst  out  tlian  yet,  or 
otherAvise  can  be  known  ;  yet  see  I  more  in 
this  service  than  ever  I  did  in  any  before  to 
her    Majesty's     benefit    both    of    state    and 


purse. 


(Jessopp,  pp.  213-14.) 


The  '  sharp  dealing  '  pointed,  of  course, 
to  the  rack.  The  benefit  to  her  Majesty 
Avas  to  be  the  plunder  of  Henry  Walpole's 
inheritance.  Topcliffe  did  not  remain  long 
in  York.  After  his  departure  the  friends 
of  AValpole  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
effect  his  release  ;  and  a  plot  Avas  laid  Avhich 
Walpole  Avould  not  in  any  Avay  encourage 
until  he  had  submitted  the  Avhole  as  a  '  case 
of  conscience  '  to  Richard  Holtby,  a  York- 
shireman  and  a  Jesuit,  Avho  liad  been  sent 
into  the  north  soon  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
pion. Holtby  gaA'c  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  attempt  should  not  be  made.  The  free- 
dom of  one  Jesuit  father  might  be  bought  too 
dearly  by  the  blood  of  others.  The  answer 
Avas  accepted  by  AYalpole  as  the  voice  of 
God  ;  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  tlie 
prospect  of  a  martyr's  death — always  too 
Avelcome  to  an  enthusiast  of  his  order.  '  I 
am  much  astonished,'  he  Avrites,  '  that  so 
vile  a  creature  as  I  am  should  be  so  near,  as 
they  tell  me,  to  the  croAvn  of  martyrdom.' 
Topcliffe  returned  to  York  ;  and  under  his 
charge  Henry  Walpole  Avas  conveyed  to 
London  and  to  the  ToAver.  On  the  road 
Topcliffe  gave  out  that  he  had  in  his  keep- 
ing a  notable  Jesuit  avIio  Avas  privy  to  the 
plot  of  Itodrigo  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  physi- 
cian, to  assassinate  the  queen  ;  and  no  in- 
sult or  outrage  Avas  omitted  Avhich  might 
aggravate  his  sufferings.  The  plot  of  Lopez, 
Avhich  had  just  been  made  public,  and  for 
AYhich  he  suffered,  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  '  invention  '  of  Elizabeth's  favourite 
at  the  time,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Avhom,  in 
connexion  Avith  it,  she  called  '  a  rash  and 
temerarious  youth.' 

For  nearly  two  months  Henry  Walpole 
remained  in  solitary  confinement  in  the 
Tower.  The  place  of  his  imprisonment  Avas 
Avhat  is  known  as  the  Salt  ToAver,  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  inner  fortification. 
C)n  the  Avail  of  a  room  in  this  toAver,  in 
shape  a  pentagon  about  sixteen  feet  across, 
and  but  dimly  lighted,  the  name  of  '  Henry 
Walpole  '  still  renuiins,  cut  Avith  a  knife 
into  the  stone.  He  had  ample  time  for  such 
Avork  before,  on  April  14,  1594,  a  certain 
Richard  Young,  '  a  creature  Avhose  life  was 
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spent  in  hunting  up  priests  and  torturing 
them,'  and  who  disputed  the  palm  of  cruelty 
with  TopcliSe,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Keeper 
Puckering,  suggesting  that  an  order  should 
he  given  him  to  examine  certain  prisoners  in 
the  Tower,  who  had  '  long  lain  in  ohlivion, 
and  hy  delay  and  lingering,  matters  of  great 
importance  are  hurt  and  hid.'  Walpole's 
first  examination  accordingly  took  place 
at  once,  but  not  before  Young.  His  ex- 
aminers were  Sergeant  Drewe,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Richard 
Topcliffe.  He  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  new  seminary  at 
Valladolid,  and  had  received  certain  '  la- 
bels '  to  serve  as  a  pass  from  some  Eng- 
lishman at  Dunkirk.  He  also  declared  that 
there  were  about  forty  young  Englishmen 
studying  at  Valladolid,  all  sons  of  men  of 
substance  and  position  at  home.  But  he 
would  not  give  the  names  of  these  students, 
nor  say  who  was  the  Englishman  at  Dunkirk. 
This  first  examination  ended  quietly.  On 
May  3,  Walpole  was  again  brought  before 
the  commissioners,  and  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him  Avere  aimed  almost  exclusive- 
ly at  extorting  such  names  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  disclose.  He  refused  to  answer. 
Torture  was  applied  on  this  occasion  again 
and  again  ;  and  once  more  on  the  18th,  but 
without  the  result  hoped  for.  Other  ex- 
aminations, at  Avhich  Young  was  present, 
followed  ;  and  Avhile  Walpole  continued  to 
insist  that  his  only  object  in  coming  to  Eng- 
land was  the  '  recovery  of  souls, '  the  tor- 
ture at  length  drew  from  him  a  confession, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  in  Avhich  certain 
names  were  mentioned.  A  final  examination 
led  to  his  giving,  whether  under  immediate 
torture  or  not  we  do  not  know,  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  seminaries  in  Spain,  with 
the  names  of  all  the  scholars  and  priests 
then  residing  in  them  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  write  to  the  Council  whatever  additional 
information  he  had  to  furnish.  This  letter 
was  handed  in  at  the  beginning  of  July. 

'  It  is  a  painful  document  ;  painful,  that  is, 
to  those  who  would  wish  to  find  a  man  who 
had  endured  so  much  exhibit  more  heroism 
than  in  this  case  can  be  claimed  for  him. 
But  who  of  us  can  estimate  the  power  which 
immeasurable  bodily  pain  must  exercise  upon 
a  highly  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament  ? 
.  .  Mr.  Froude  talks  of  the  dungeons 
of  the  Tower  that  had  re-echoed  with  the 
screams  of  the  Jesuits.  Who  can  imagine  the 
sum  of  misery,  shame,  remorse,  despair,  and 
self-reproach,  which  those  grim  solitudes 
could  tell  of  in  the  cases  of  men  who  could 
bear  their  agonies  no  longer,  who  broke  down 
and  betrayed  their  dearest  friends,  and,  when 
the  respite  came  from  the  torturer's  manacles 
or  his  rack,  were  left  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 


sec[ucnces  which  their  "  weakness"  might 
have  brought  on  others  ;  left  to  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  gnaw  their  hearts,  and  weep  tears 
of  blood,  for  treachery  which  none  more  than 
they  themselves  blushed  at,  and  sorrowed  for, 
and  abhorred  ? '     (Jessopp,  p.  236.) 

All  those  whose  names  were  mentioned 
by  Walpole  were  already  heavily  compro- 
mised. Thus  much  must  be  said  in  his 
favour.  But  there  arc  parts  of  the  paper 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for 
which  it  is  less  easy  to  find  excuse.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  can  have  been  sincere 
in  declaring  that  he  '  never  allowed  of  the 
ambition  of  the  popes  or  any  their  unjust 
usurpation  over  princes  and  their  kingdoms  ; 
or  in  saying  that  '  having  conferred  Avith 
divers  learned  Protestants  of  the  clergy  at 
York,  he  did  find  much  less  difference  than 
he  thought.'  The  document,  no  doubt, 
must  be  read '  between  the  lines  ;'  but  if  he 
intended  by  such  admissions  as  these  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  commissioners,  he 
failed.  Worse  tortures  Avere  in  store,  and 
Topcliffe  Avas  allowed  to  deal  with  him  as 
he  pleased. 

'  What  he  endured  in  that  terrible  time, 
what  he  revealed,  and  Avhat  he  Avas  pressed 
to  invent,  and  what  they  tried  to  make  him 
say  or  do  or  promise,  will  never  be  knoAvn. 
The  curtain  drops  upon  all  those  horrible 
scenes  Avhicli  make  us  shudder  as  we  faintly 
endeaA'our  to  recall  them  to  our  minds.  We 
do  know  that  there  came  a  time  when  he  lost 
the  use  of  his  hands  altogether  ;  and  when  he 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
torturing  his  writing  liad  become  a  tremulous 
and  almost  illegible  scrawl.  For  nine  long 
months  he  lay  in  the  ToAver,  and  no  further 
word  or  Avhisper  concerning  liim  has  survived 
to  our  time.  The  grey  old  wails  have  many 
a  sad  story  to  tell  of  those  who  languished 
there  broken  doAvu  and  desperate,  but  no  sad- 
der one  than  that  of  this  man,  who  aspired  to 
be  a  hero,  and  Avho  |  failed. '  (.Jessoijp,  p. 
238.) 

There  Avas  at  this  time  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  queen  had  been  so  shocked  at 
the  execution  of  Campion,  that  she  vowed 
never  again  to  put  a  Jesuit  father  to  death. 
Many  Jesuits  had  been  captured  since  that 
day.  Father  Southwell,  the  '  sweet  sing- 
er,' had  been  in  the  Tower  nearly  three 
years  ;  but  although  seminary  priests  Avere 
hanged  by  scores,  no  Jesuit  had  suffered. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  hoAV- 
ever,  it  Avas  now  determined  that  the  long 
respite  should  come  to  an  end  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1595  Henry  Walpole  was  sent  to 
York  for  trial. 

The  judges  Avho  held  the  Lent  assizes  at 
York  Avere  Francis  Beaumont,  father  of  the 
dramatist,  and  Matthew  EAvens.     The   in- 
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dictmcnt  contained  three  counts  :  (1)  That 
the  prisoner  had  abjured  tlie  realm  witliout 
a  license  ;  (2)  that  he  had  received  holy 
orders  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  (3)  that  he 
had  returned  to  England  to  exercise  his 
priestly  functions,  he  being  a  Jesuit  father 
and  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  The 
prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and  Serjeant 
Saville,  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, made  a  long  and  elaborate  speech. 

'  "When  the  prosecutor  had  finished,  Henry 
Walpole's  own  confessions,  extracted  under 
torture,  were  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
.  and  upon  the  evidence  thus  ad- 
duced the  jury  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce their  verdict.  At  tliis  point  Henry 
Walpole  begged  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  one  charged  with  a  capital  offence  in  any 
English  court  was  allowed  under  any  circum- 
stances to  employ  counsel  to  defend  him,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  after  the  time  we  are 
now  s^ieaking  of,  and  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing an  acquittal  were  almost  intinitely  small  ; 
on  this  occasion  it  was  even  moved  by  the 
Recorder  Hillyard  that  the  prisoner  should  not 
be  heard.  The  court,  he  said,  had  before  it 
the  confessions  which  had  been  put  in  as  evi- 
dence, and  required  to  hear  no  more.  The 
prisoner  earnestly  and  humbly  ajipealed 
against  the  cruel  objection,  and  Beaumont 
overruled  it,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed.' 
(Jessopp,  p.  248.) 

Walpole  argued  that  none  of  the  points 
of  his  indictment  could  constitute  treason. 
But  the  English  law*  had  made  them  so. 
llis  strong  point  lay  in  liis  reply  to  Beau- 
mont. '  Our  English  laws  appoint,'  said 
the  judge — 

"  that  a  priest  who  returns  from  beyond  the 
seas,  and  does  not  present  himself  before  a 
justice,  within  three  days,  to  make  the  usual 
submission  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  shall  be  deemed  a  traitor." 
"  Then  I  am  out  of  the  ease,"  said  Father 
Walpole,  "  who  was  apprehended  before  I 
had  been  one  whole  day  on  English  gi-ound."  ' 

AH  llis  argument  and  all  his  pleading  were 
of  course  in  vain.  The  judge  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and  ordered  the  jury  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty.  They  did  as  they  were 
told  ;  but  sentence  was  deferred  until  after 
the  trial  of  a  seminary  priest,  one  Alexander 
llawlings,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
York  Castle,  and  of  whom  an  example  was 
now  to  be  made.  In  the  meantime  "Wal- 
pole found  opportunity  for  writing  to  his 
father  and  to  some  other  persons.  Sentence 
was  at  length  passed  on  both  the  prisoners  ; 
and  Monday,  April  17,  was  fixed  for  its  ex- 
ecution. On  the  Sunday  before  Walpole 
was  subjected  to  a  fresh  ordeal. 

'  Once  again  the  prison  was  turned  into  a 


debating  place,  and  a  crowd  of  polemics  pre- 
sented themselves  to  dispute  on  points  of  con- 
troversial divinity  with  this  man,  who  hud 
but  a  few  hours  to  spend  on  earth.  It  is  i)ain- 
ful  to  hear  of  clergymen  of  learning  and  char- 
acter taking  part  in  such  an  unseemly  wran<j- 
ling,  and  of  a  scholar  and  gentleman  like  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  putting  himself  forward  and 
entering  the  lists  :  but  these  encounters  suited 
the  temper  of  the  age,  which  after  all  was 
a  cruel  and  coarse  one  ;  and  people  were  at- 
tracted in  crowds  to  watch  the  way  in  which 
a  criminal  mot  his  fate,  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  assembled  to  look  on  at  a 
bull-fight  or  a  bear-baiting.'  (Jessopp,  p. 
252.) 

Dr.  Jessopp  prints  for  the  first  time  a  let- 
ter among  the  Stonyhurst  manuscripts, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  writing  of  the 
Jesuit  Iloltby,  and  gives  the  story  of  AVal- 
pole's  execution.  AVe  quote  a  portion  of 
it.  The  writer  describes  the  austerity  of 
AValpole's  life  after  he  left  the  Tower,  and 
declares  that,  although  tortured  six  or  seven 
times,   '  he  was  not  uppou  the  racke. ' 

'  At  the  tyme  of  his  execution,  first  they 
brought  out  Mr.  Alexander '  (the  priest  who 
suffered  with  him).  .  .  .  '  There  went 
divers  of  the  cheefe  to  Fa.  Warp.  («/c)  to  iu- 
treate  him  that  they  might  save  him,  and  stay- 
ed him  two  howers  all,  the  other  lyinge  \\\>- 
pon  the  hurdle.  One  tyme  they  asked  hym 
what  he  sayde  of  the  queene  and  whether  ho 
would  praye  for  her,  .  .  .  and  he  an- 
swered he  took  her  for  his  queene,  and  hon- 
oured lier,  and  would  praye  for  her  :  with 
which  answer  they,  being  desirous  to  save 
him,  ranne  to  the  President  :  but  it  pleased 
God  that  he  propounded  an  other  question, 
willing  them  to  aske  him  what  yf  the  Pope 
should  excommunicate  her,  &c.,  and  forbid 
men  to  praye  for  her,  .  .  .  whether 
theu  he  would  doe  as  before  ;  he  answered 
he  might  not  nor  would  not.  Then  they  car- 
ryed  him  awaie.  Mr.  Alexander  was  first  put 
to  deathe,  whoe  being  taken  up  went  first  to 
Fa.  Warp,  to  aske  his  benediction.  They 
had  been  laid  contrarie  ways  uppon  the  hur- 
dle, and  F.  Warp,  head  next  unto  the  horses. 
Mr.  Alex''  goinge  up  the  ladder  kissed  it,  an<l 
the  people  bade  him  kisse  the  rope  also.  He 
sayd  he  would  with  all  his  hart,  and  so  did 
when  he  came  unto  it.  When  he  was  dead 
they  shewed  him  to  Fa.  War]).,  still  using 
persuasions.  When  he  was  up  the  ladder 
they  still  cried  uppon  him  to  yeeld  in  the 
least  point,  but  to  sey  he  would  confer,  and  lie 
should  be  saved.  He  answered,  you  know 
I  have  conferred.  They  kept  him  longe  with 
such  questions,  and  (he)  satisfied  all  in  few 
words,  and  praved  muche.  At  length  some 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  queene's 
supremacy  ;  he  answered,  she  doth  chalenge 
it,  but  I  maye  not  graunt  it.  His  last  praier 
was  Pater  Nonter,  and  he  was  begininsre  Arc 
Mitrid  when  they  turned  him  over  the  ladder. 
They  let  him  hange  untill  he  were  dead. 
There  were  verie  many  of  the  beste  thier  pres- 
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ent,  and  the  liighe  Sheriffe  went  with  him 
to  his  cleathe,  which  was  never  scene  in  the 
contrey  before.  I  am  promised  a  pecce  of 
his  ha  .  .  .'  (hart?  or  habit?  the  word 
is  partly  destroyed  in  the  MS.)  '  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  fier  whole  when  the  people 
were  gone.'     (.Jessopp,  pp.  254,  255.) 

Those  who  suffered  in  the  Jesuit  cause, 
and  for  what  they  held  to  be  the  Catholic 
faith,  were  naturally  regarded  as  martyrs, 
llelics  of  many  are  still  treasured.  A  reli- 
quary, which  it  is  said  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  contains  a  relic  of  '  B. 
Oampianus,  Mart.  ; '  one  of  '  Walpole, 
Mart.,  1595,'  and  another  of  'II.  Garnet, 
Mart.  ,'1606.  These,  if  genuine,  must  have 
been  added  after  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  whose  veil  of  lawn,  that  which  she 
wore  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, among  the  treasures  of  the  English 
College  at  Rome.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Jesuit  relics  was  the  ear  of  corn, 
which,  when  Garnet  was  executed,  '  did  leap 
in  strange  manner  out  of  the  basket  which 
contained  the  martyr's  head  into  the  hand 
of  a  young  man  standing  by, '  Avho  gave  it 
spotted  Avitli  blood  to  a  '  devout  Catholic 
gentlewoman '  of  his  acquaintance.  She 
placed  it  in  a  reliquary  ;  and  looking  at  it 
a  day  or  two  after,  she  and  others  '  saw  a 
perfect  face,  as  it  had  been  painted,  upon 
the  empty  ear. '  The  fame  of  the  miracu- 
lous straw  became  very  great.  It  passed  in 
some  manner  out  of  England  ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Wynne,  during  his  journey  into 
Spain  Avith  Prince  Charles's  servants  in 
1623,  says  that  he  saw  it  in  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Santander.  '  They  shewed  us  all 
their  relics  and  idols,  amongst  which  was 
Garnett  and  his  strawe.' 

The  news  of  Henry  Walpole's  death 
travelled  rapidly  to  Norfolk.  Ilis  father  and 
mother  were  still  living,  but  of  their  six  sons 
only  two  remained  to  them.  Henry  was 
the  eldest.  Three  of  his  brothers  had  be- 
come Jesuits,  and  were  virtually  dead  to 
their  parents.  Geoffry,  the  second  son, 
now  the  heir  of  this  branch  of  the  family, 
seems  to  have  laboured  under  some  mental 
or  physical  infirmity,  and  was  thus  saved 
from  the  notoriety  to  which  the  others  at- 
tained. Thomas,  Avhen  he  returned  home 
after  his  imprisonment,  settled  quietly  down 
as  a  country  gentleman.  Their  father, 
Cliristopher  Walpole,  died  at  Anmer  in  July, 
1596,  less  than  fifteen  months  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  son  Henry.  The  Norfolk 
estates  were  divided  between  Geoffry  and 
Thomas. 

The  three  Jesuit  brothers  attained  to 
some  eminence  in  the  society  to  which  they 
belonged.      Richard   appears  in  connexion 


with  the  '  plot '  of  Edward  Squier,  who, 
according  to  his  own  confessions  (which  he 
afterwards  revoked),  attempted  to  poison 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  queen.  The 
pommel  of  Elizabeth's  saddle  was  to  be 
'  impoisoned  '  by  a  confection  which  Wal- 
pole had  devised.  The  story  is  more  than 
questionable,  although  Squier  Avas  hung  for 
his  device.  Richard  Walpole  died  at  Val- 
ladolid  in  1607.  His  brother  Christopher 
died  at  the  same  place  about  a  year  earlier. 
Michael,  the  survivor,  was  the  confessor  of 
Dona  Luisa  deCarvajal,  an  enthusiastic  lady 
who,  excited  by  the  story  of  Henry  Wal- 
pole, determined  to  follow  his  example,  and 
accordingly  betook  herself  to  England, 
Avhere  she  gave  much  trouble  during  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Michael 
Walpole  Avas  Avith  her  at  her  death  in  Lon- 
don in  1614,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
her  body  on  its  removal  to  Spain.* 

Edward  Walpole,  the  cousin  of  these 
Jesuit  brothers,  and  the  heir  of  Houghton, 
became  himself  first  a  seminary  priest  and 
then  a  Jesuit  ;  and  after  some  time  Avas  in- 
dicted in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  '  for 
a  supposed  treason  done  at  Rome  on  April 
1,  1593  ;'  and  Avas  then  outlaAved  at  Nor- 
Avich.  A  commission  Avas  issued  for  hold- 
ing an  inquisition  concerning  his  estates. 
They  Avere  forfeited  to  the  Crown  : — 

'  The  family  would  have  been  Avell-nigh 
beggared,  and  Ave  should  never  have  heard  of 
the  great  Sir  Robert  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Norfolk  squire  but  for  one  circumstance. 
Edward  Walpole's  interest  in  these  lands  and 
manors  was  a  reversionary  interest,  and  there 
were  tAvo  tenants  for  life  in  actual  possession  ; 
his  mother  at  Houghton,  and  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam's Avidow  still  living  at  Tuddenham. 
Either  of  these  ladies  might  live  many  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  circumstances  miglit 
arise  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  attain- 
der. The  grant  of  the  lauds  might  after  all 
prove  valueless,  and  whoever  obtained  that 
grant  would  be  prudent  if  he  turned  it  into 
money  as  soon  as  lie  could  get  a  price.' 
(Jessopp,  p.  275.) 

This  is  Avhat  actually  happened.  Tlic 
estates,  two  years  later,  Avere  given  to  two 
persons  of  whom  nothing  is  knoAA^n  but  the 
names  ;  and  from  them  Calibut  Walpole 
(the  remarkable  name  is  that  of  a  Norfolk 
family  Avith  Avhich  the  Walpoles  had  inter- 
married) bought  back  the  estates  for  a  sum 
of  1,6001.  this  of  course  did  not  alter  the 
position  of  EdAvard  Walpole  ;  but  Avhen 
he  died  in  England  in  1637,  his  pardon  had 

*  Michael  Walpole  wrote  aUfe  of  Dona  Luisa, 

of  Avhich  the  original  MS.    is  still  prescrA^ed 

at  Madrid.     There  is  a  long  account  of  her  in 

Southey's  '  Letters   Avritten  during  a  Journey 

i  in  Spain,'  1808. 
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been  oLtnined  from  James  I.  tlirouii-ii  tlic 
interest  of  liis  brother  Calibut.  To  him  lie 
made  over  all  interest  in  his  paternal  estates. 
Sir  Robert  \Valpole  was  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Calibut,  who  died  at  Houghton  in 
1646,  just  thirty  years  before  Sir  liobert 
■vvas  born  there.  It  is  '  interesting  to  rellect 
that  in  Sir  Robert's  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood the  memories  and  traditions  of  the 
persecuting  days  -were  still  fresh  and  matters 
of  common  parlance  ;  and  that  there  must 
have  been  men  still  alive  at  Houghton  who 
had  talked  with  the  outlawed  Jesuit  father, 
Avho  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  inherit- 
ance, and  with  his  brother,  who  had  saved 
the  estates  from  forfeiture. ' 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Jes- 
sopp.  His  book  is  a  real  '  contribution  to 
Elizabethan  history  ;'  and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve his  assertion  that,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days  became  to  him  an  altogether  different 
land  from  the  England  he  had  formerly 
imagined  it  to  be  ;  and  that  the  conflict  with 
Rome  gradually  unfolded  itself  as  a  prob- 
lem which  must  remain  unintelligible  to 
the  merely  political  historian.  To  the  Nor- 
folk antiquary  and  genealogist  he  has  ren- 
dered extreme  service.  The  long  notes  at- 
tached to  his  chapters  are  full  of  valuable 
details  which  could  only  have  been  collected 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and  by  dint  of 
long  and  arduous  labour. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  '  Jesuit  Mission  '  beyond  the  death 
of  AValpole.  Those  readers,  however,  who 
are  attracted  by  the  subject,  and  who  feel 
that  it  has  hardly  received  justice  at  the 
hands  of  modern  historians,  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  '  Records  of  the  Eng- 
lish Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,' 
edited  by  Father  Henry  Foley,  ^^'c  have 
placed  this  book  vatli  others  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  but  can  only  direct  attention  to 
it  as  a  work  which  will  demand  the  most 
ample  consideration  from  all  who  in  future 
may  have  to  treat  of  the  times  or  of  the 
subjects  with  which  it  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  the  fashion,  while  giving  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  earnest  faith  and  constancy  of 
many  a  Protestant  martyr — and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  men  and  women  worthy 
of  all  such  honour — either  to  ignore  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  to  look  doubtfully  upon, 
those  who,  like  Campion  and  "NValpole, 
suffered  no  less  firmly  and  courageously  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  it  appeared  to  them. 
There  may  have  been  sound  reason  for  the 
hesitation  ;  for  there  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
.such  a  thing  as  political  Jesuitism,  and  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  must  have  been 
difficult  enouu-h  to  distinguish  that  from  the 


simple  devotion  of  one  whose  only  object 
was  the  restoration  of  Englishmen  to  the 
faith  of  Rome.  But  by  this  time  we  inay 
surely  Acnture  to  do  such  men  justice  ;  at 
any  rate  we  may  consider  fairly  and  with- 
out acrimony  the  evidence  concerning  them 
which  modern  research  has  been  accunui- 
lating  on  all  sides.  A  man  who  lays  down 
his  life  for  what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth 
deserves  all  admiration  and  respect,  whether 
he  be  a  Cameronian  on  the  wild  moors  of 
(ralloway,  or  a  Jesuit  on  the  gullows  at 
Tvbuni. 


Art.  \ll.  —  The  Collected  Works  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Five  volumes.      Svo.     London  :  1878. 

To  the  credit  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
present  generation  there  is  a  demand  which 
justifies  a  collected  edition  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  works.  The  earliest  of  his  writ- 
ings was  published  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  and  since  the  appearance  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Jie  has 
enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popular  reputation, 
though  he  is  not  by  profession  a  man  of 
letters.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  Civil  Service,  Avhere  it  was 
understood  that  he  long  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  colonial  administration  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  official  rank.  As  another 
man  of  genius  who  was  less  eminent  as  a 
public  servant  formerly  said  of  himself,  Sir 
Henry  Taylor's  principal  works,  or  the  rec- 
ords of  his  heaviest  labours,  are  2>robably 
accumulated  on  the  shelves  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  One  or  two  memorials  on  public 
questions,  not  directly  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  own  dcpartmcTit,  are,  with  ques- 
tionable judgment,  included  in  the  present 
collection.  It  might  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  his  official  compositions  were 
lucid,  forcible,  and  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  in- 
sert among  imaginative  and  critical  writings 
a  disquisition  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  or  a 
correspondence  five-and-twenty  years  old  on 
some  details  in  the  system  of  Civil  Service 
examinations.  It  is  not  desirable  that  just 
appreciation  of  an  original  author  should  be 
disturbed  by  opinions  on  criminal  law  and 
administration,  even  if  they  were  not  at 
least  apparently  paradoxical,  "\^'hether  a 
more  frequent  resort  to  the  remedies  of 
hanging  and  flogging,  or  the  imprisonment 
for  life  of  habitual  drunkards,  is  or  is  not 
desirable,   neither   reform    is   likelv   to   be 
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tried.  The  proposition  that  the  metropoli- 
tan police  magistrates  have  been  for  a  long 
series  of  years  '  wanting  in  public  spirit, 
moral  sense,  and  judicial  discrimination, '  is 
not  loss  surprising  than  the  apology  Avhich 
is  suggested  for  their  shortcomings.  '  May 
it  not  be,'  says  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  'that  a 
daily  and  hourly  conversancy  with  crime, 
even  as  seen  from  the  bench,  renders  men 
callous,  so  that  they  come  to  regard  with 
more  or  less  of  moral  indifference  offences 
from  which  their  Avhole  nature  in  its  origi- 
nal freshness  would  have  revolted  ? '  The 
statement  ought  to  have  been  verified  before 
the  dream  was  interpreted.  Capable  magis- 
trates are  no  more  disturbed  in  nerve  and 
temper  by  crime,  than  experienced  surgeons 
by  pain.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  to  apply 
remedies  which  ought  to  be  selected,  not 
with  indifference,  but  with  calmness.  A 
magistrate  in  a  passion,  and  a  sui'geon  in  a 
fright,  display  their  sensibility  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  or  of  humanity.  If  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  had  been  justified  in  his 
sweeping  accusation  or  in  his  arbitrary  ex- 
cuse, the  evil  which  he  might  have  discerned 
would  scarcely  have  admitted  of  a  remedy. 
If  daily  and  hourly  conversancy  with  crime 
produces  moral  indifference,  it  only  remains 
to  entrust  the  administration  of  justice  to 
an  incessant  succession  of  excitable  novices. 
The  essays  on  literature,  on  character,  and 
on  practical  life,  are  more  fitly  associated 
with  the  dramas  on  Avhich  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor's fame  Avill  mainly  rest.  He  would 
earnestly  disclaim  any  pretension  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  instinctive  or  impulsive  poet. 
Like  his  own  hero,  he  deliberately  knew  the 
literary 

'  Ways  before  lum  rough  or  smooth. 
And  from    amongst  them    chose,   not  blindly 

brave, 
But  with  considerate  courage  and  calm  will  ; 
And,  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes. ' 

As  the  political  enterprise  of  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  was  the  result  of  long  meditation,  so  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  formed  for  himself  a  poetical 
theory  before  he  embodied  his  opinions  in 
verse.  Only  spontaneous  poets  belong  to 
the  first  rank,  but  the  disciplined  vigour  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  imagination  places  him 
high  in  the  second.  His  prose  and  his 
poetry  are  visibly  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
iind  both  are  polished  with  effective  care. 
Though  he  is  never  obscure,  his  sentences 
are  often  elaborately  complex  in  the  expres- 
sion of  continuous  thought,  with  its  relevant 
digressions  and  proper  limitations.  The 
form  of  composition  has  not  been  preferred 
by  chance  or  caprice.  In  some  of  his  critical 
essays  he  censures  the    short   and   isolated 


sentences  which  condense  processes  of  rea- 
soning into  antithetic  epigrams.  Some- 
thing may  be  said  for  a  form  of  writing 
which  is  to  careless  readers  easiest  of  com- 
prehension ;  but  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  theory 
coincides  Avith  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  literary  art,  and 
it  naturally  proceeds  from  the  character  of 
his  intellect  and  the  course  of  his  studies. 
He,  sometimes  arbitrarily,  yet  Avith  the 
natural  desire  of  men  of  letters  to  impose 
their  own  tastes  on  a  reluctant  Avorld,  rec- 
ommends students  to  devote  their  chief 
attention  to  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  insist 
on  using  in  common  conversation  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton.  Genuine 
sympathy  and  living  curiosity  attach  them- 
selves by  preference,  if  not  exclusivel}',  to 
the  interests  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the 
contemporary  expression  of  those  interests, 
A  scholar  cannot  be  too  deeply  imbued  with 
the  thought  and  language  of  past  ages  ;  but 
if  he  is  to  exercise  influence  by  speech  or 
Avriting,  he  must  belong  to  liis  own  time. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  been  neither  a  care- 
less observer  of  men  and  manners,  nor 
an  inactive  bystander  ;  but  in  his  prose 
there  is  something  archaic,  as  if  he  had 
learned  to  compose  before  he  entered  on 
practical  life.  His  style  is  perceptibly  and 
perhaps  consciously  derived  from  Bacon's, 
on  Avhose  essays  the  form  and  manner  of 
the  treatise  called  '  The  Statesman  '  is 
modelled.  The  resemblance,  as  far  as  it  is 
deliberately  studied,  is  a  defect  rather  than 
a  merit.  An  original  Avriter  ought  not  to 
borrow  the  manner  of  any  other,  especially 
of  a  predecessor  avIio  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Bacon  used  tlic  language  of 
his  own  time,  Avhich  Avould  therefore  be 
avoided  by  a  faithful  copyist  of  his  spirit. 
From  internal  evidence  it  may  be  conjectur- 
ed that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  Avas  a  student  in 
his  youth,  and  that  he  has  never  been  a 
miscellaneous  reader.  Shakespeare,  if  he 
Avere  noAV  alive,  Avould  probably  be  a  vora- 
cious consumer  of  newspapers  and  novels, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  more  solid  literature  of  the 
present  and  the  past  ;  but  a  more  discrimi- 
native intellectual  digestion  may  not  be  in- 
compatible Avitli  a  less  universal  genius.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  according  to  the  distinction 
expressed  in  the  Latin  phrase,  has  read 
much,  if  he  has  not  read  the  Avorks  of  many 
authors.  An  unqualified  and  indeed  exces- 
sive admiration  of  Bacon  is  indicated  in  all 
his  Avritings  ;  and  he  has  been  a  careful 
student,  though  not  a  disciple,  of  Machia- 
velli.  His  references  to  Latin  authors  are 
rare,  and  he  seldom  or  never  derives  illus- 
tration or  authority  from  the  Greeks.     His 
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precept  of  giving  preference  to  the  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century  coincides  with 
liis  own  practice.  In  poetry,  lie  values 
nothing  between  Milton  and  AVordsworth, 
nor,  although  he  is  probabi}-  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  Dryden  and  Pope,  could  it  be 
readily  discovered  from  his  works  that  he 
has  been  impressed  by  the  grace  of  Addison, 
the  profound  and  sombre  genius  of  Swift, 
or  the  marvellous  humour  of  Sterne.  '  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,'  the  '  Vicar  of  AVakefield,' 
'  Tom  Jones,'  and  *  Tristram  Shandy  ' 
have  probably  been  rejected  as  unsuitable 
to  his  mental  constitution.  It  is  more  re- 
markable that  lie  appears  to  have  little 
sympathy  with  Scott,  of  whose  spirit  he 
nevertheless  inherits  a  not  contemptible 
})ortion.  An  almost  whimsical  dislike  of 
Byron  is  founded  partly  on  moral  antipathy, 
and  also  on  critical  disapproval.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  poetical  judgment  and  taste  were 
formed  during  the  height  of  Byron's  popu- 
larity, when  it  was  the  fashion  to  affect 
misanthropic  selfishness  and  gloom  in  mim- 
icry of  Cliilde  Harold  and  Lara.  Hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  current  delu- 
sion, Sir  Henry  Taylor  shared  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fallacy  of  confusing  the  poet's 
heroes  and  professed  doctrines  with  his  vigor- 
ous eloquence.  It  is  true  that  immoral  and 
criminal  recluses  would  be  poor  creatures 
if  they  were  found  in  real  life,  and  that 
Byron  was  ill  employed  in  demanding  ad- 
miration for  caricatures  not  of  himself,  but 
of  the  melodramatic  version  of  his  own 
character  which  was  suggested  by  a  distort- 
ed egotism.  l*oetry  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  its  subjects,  and  still  less  by  the  moral 
qualities  of  its  fictitious  personages.  With 
all  his  caprices  and  errors  of  taste  Byron 
was  a  poet  ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  great  poet  he 
possessed  extraordinary  intellectual  vigour. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  right  as  a  moralist  in 
condemning  the  supposed  heroism  of  ha- 
bitual submission  to  passionate  impulse  ;  but 
to  the  critic  Childe  Harold  is  faulty,  not 
because  he  is  a  useless  cynic,  but  because 
he  is  an  unsubstantial  embodiment  of  vague 
impulses  and  theories.  Don  Juan  himself, 
though  he  is  much  more  human  and  there- 
fore more  interesting  than  his  wandering 
predecessor,  has  a  less  definite  personality 
than  Scott's  comparatively  careless  and 
secondary  creations  of  character.  Except 
incidentally,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  theoretically  or  practically 
wise  or  good,  and  virtue  is  still  less  indis- 
pensable to  the  heroes  of  his  compositions. 
Two  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  most  thought- 
ful and  most  valuable  essays  are  partly  de- 
voted to  the  proof  of  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion, though  they  also  contain  much  sound 


and  instructive  criticism.  His  review  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  first  ])ublished  in 
18:34,  did  much  to  accelerate  the  tardy  recog- 
nition of  a  great  writer  whose  best  works  had 
appeared  forty  years  before.  The  extracts 
alone  might  in  some  degree  explain  the 
conversion  of  readers  who  had  been  deterred 
from  the  study  of  the  poems  by  shallow  and 
pretentious  criticism  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor's eloquent  and  convincing  praises  won 
over  many  proselytes.  His  analysis  of  the 
'  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,'  and  of  '  Mi- 
chael,' is  equally  subtle  and  just  ;  and 
with  sound  aisthetic  judgment  he  descends 
even  to  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
sound  which  may  be  produced  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
Enquiry  into  the  moral  and  political  ortho- 
doxy of  the  poet  is  less  relevant,  and  the 
present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  biography 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman  has  much  more 
than  exhausted  the  subject.  In  a  preface 
to  the  reviews,  published  some  years  later. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  remarks  that  '  the  great 
English  poets,  though  ardent  lovers  of  free- 
dom, have  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  lent 
their  countenance  in  a  single  line  to  the  con- 
founding of  liberty  Avith  equality.'  It 
would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  assert 
that  they  had  or  had  not  lent  their  counte- 
nance to  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  A 
great  French  poet  of  the  present  day  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  equality  and  frater- 
nity. Shelley,  who  w;us  a  poet  of  a  high 
order,  accepted  all  the  French  revolutionary 
doctrines.  The  only  considerable  English 
poet  of  the  generation  which  has  not  yet 
passed  middle  age  professes  a  republican  or 
Jacobinical  creed.  In  his  youth,  when  his 
poetic  faculty  was  at  the  highest,  Words- 
worth sympathised  passionately  with  the 
changes  of  1789,  and  he  was  not  at  first  re- 
volted by  the  events  of  179:3.  A  poet  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  a  poet  for  theories  which 
may  be  right  or  wrong.  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
holds  that  Wordsworth  would  not  have  been 
so  great  a  poet  if  he  had  not  also  been  a  phi- 
losopher ;  but  he  uses  the  term  philosopher 
in  its  early  and  etymological,  and  not  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  Wordsworth  had  a  power- 
ful understanding,  closely  associated  with 
a  strong  ijnagination,  and  he  had  a  not  in- 
considerable faculty  of  generalisation  ;  but, 
except  a  misty  pantheism  which  belonged 
rather  to  feeling  than  to  theory,  he  had  no 
philosophic  opinions.  Tlie  name  of  phi- 
losopher might  be  more  plausibly  applied  to 
Coleridge,  as  far  as  he  was  a  metaphysical 
student  and  reasoner  ;  but  in  '  Edwin  the 
Fair  '  Sir  Henry  Taylor  introduces  Cole- 
ridge, under  the  name  of  AVulfstan  the 
Wise,    as    only    conspicuous    by    imbecile 
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2;ari'nlity.  As  a  sagacious  commentator  on 
morals  and  on  character,  Johnson  was  in 
the  same  sense  a  philosopher,  though  he 
understood  philosophy  so  little  as  to  try  to 
vanquish  Berkeley  not  with  a  grin  but  with  a 
kick.  Even  the  great  name  of  Bacon  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  those 
of  Wordsworth  and  Johnson.  A  statesman, 
an  orator,  a  scholar,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  most  pregnant  of  writers,  Bacon  is 
now  by  competent  judges  scarcely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  philosopher.  As  Mr.  Ellis 
clearly  proves  in  a  dissertation  published  by 
Mr.  Spedding,  Bacon's  celebrated  scientific 
method  has  never  during  three  centuries 
been  employed  by  any  man  of  science,  and 
it  has  long  since  been  definitely  abandoned 
as  false,  shallow,  and  useless.  His  devoted 
admirer  has  added  largely  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  departments  of  practical  Avisdom  in 
which  Bacon  excelled  ;  but  there  is  no  trace 
iu  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  writings  of  strictly 
philosophic  study.  '  The  Statesman,'  which 
is  the  most  ambitious  of  his  essays,  is,  as  he 
himself  suggests,  inaccurately  entitled,  as  it 
deals  mainly  with  the  details  of  official  prac- 
tice. Attentive  readers  had  anticipated  the 
statement  made  in  the  present  edition,  that 
some  parts  of  the  book  contain  a  subsar- 
castic  element.  When  he  composed  the 
work,  the  author's  mind  was  full  of  the 
style  of  Bacon  and  of  the  matter  of 
Machiavelli.  His  precepts,  though  they 
may  sometimes  be  useful  to  public  function- 
aries, are  perhaps  not  so  profound  or  so 
general  in  application  as  fully  to  correspond 
to  the  stately  and  measured  language  in 
v.'hich  they  are  expressed  ;  but  it  would  be 
captious  to  complain  of  a  quality  which  has 
during  a  long  literary  career  exempted  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  from  even  a  remote  approxi- 
mation to  vulgarity  of  thought  or  meanness 
of  diction.  Sometinies  formal,  and  almost 
too  elaborately  studious  of  elevation,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  uniformly  dignified  of 
writers.  In  strict  consistency  with  the 
critical  principles  of  his  essays,  he  writes  in 
the  same  calm  and  thoughtful  tone  whether 
he  composes  verse  or  prose.  Sometimes 
with  a  grave  playfulness  he  supports  a  moral 
or  critical  proposition  by  a  quotation  to  the 
same  effect  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the 
personages  in  his  dramas.  K  reader  of  his 
prose  works  Avho  might  be  unacquainted 
with  his  poetry  would  not  incorrectly  infer 
from  the  practice  that  in  their  sententious 
generalisations,  if  not  in  their  ordinary  dis- 
course, Sir  Henry  Taylor's  fictitious  charac- 
ters are  the  mouthpieces  of  his  own  reflec- 
tions. He  is  nevertheless  careful  to  main- 
tain the  proprieties  of  time  and  place  and 
of  personal  peculiarity.     Father  John  and 


Wulfstan  the  Wise  naturally  form  the  same 
judgments  with  the  author  of  their  exist- 
ence. An  active  and  suggestive  mind  may 
properly  attribute  the  thoughts  which  arise 
in  varying  moods  to  different  imaginary 
persons,  under  the  influence  of  suitable  cir- 
cimistances.  The  greatest  writers  of  fiction, 
who  first  invent  characters  and  then  allow 
them  to  find  their  own  expression,  have  in 
the  Avhole  history  of  literature  been  few  in 
number.  An  automaton  which  speaks  and 
walks  of  itself  is  the  rarest  product  of  crea- 
tive genius  ;  nor  is  it  a  trifling  achievement 
to  manage  puppets  with  hidden  wires  so  as 
to  cause  a  temporary  deception.  Ulysses, 
Hamlet,  and  Don  Quixote  move  and  act  as 
independently  as  if  they  were  living  per- 
sons. Sir  Henry  Taylor's  reviews  of  Words- 
worth show  that  he  deliberately  regards 
poetry  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction.  Happily, 
he  takes  a  liberal  view  of  the  didactic  oflice  ; 
and  he  has  a  power  which  Wordsworih 
nev^er  possessed  of  in:5agining  and  reproduc- 
ing scenes  which  might  have  occurred  in  dis- 
tant times. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  literary  gifts  is  the 
power  of  telling  a  story,  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  is  perhaps  the  greatest  English  mas- 
ter, since  the  days  of  Scott,  of  historical 
fiction.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  writers 
of  the  present  day  have  sought  to  emulate 
by  elaborate  study  the  effects  v/hich  Scott 
produced  with  spontaneous  ease.  The  re- 
sult, whether  it  relates  to  medisoval  Florence 
or  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  resembles 
the  papers  of  an  industrious  student  in  a 
comjDetitive  examination.  Thackeray  some- 
times confessed  that  a  page  of  '  Esmond  ' 
cost  him  as  much  trouble  as  three  pages  of 
a  contemporary  novel  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  performance  varied  inversely  with  the 
labour  employed  in  its  production.  Scott's 
rapid  and  easy  production  was  explained  by 
a  wholly  different  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  an 
express  study  of  the  events  which  he  pro- 
posed to  describe  in  a  novel.  His  mind 
was  saturated  and  imbued  with  authentic 
and  still  more  with  legendary  history,  with 
ballads,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  oral 
traditions.  His  memory,  though  powerful, 
was  neither  indiscriminate  nor,  accord- 
ing to  common  estimation,  mimitely  ac- 
curate. It  retained  what  he  cared  for  and 
what  he  required  for  his  purpose,  while 
chronology  and  the  succession  of  events 
passed  at  random  through  its  meshes. 
'  Quentin  Durward  '  is  founded  on  the  his- 
tory of  Philip  de  Comines  ;  but  Scott  must 
liave  read  the  book  long  before  he  began 
the  novel,  and  a  wild  and  careless  inversion 
I  of   the  order  of  events  proves  that  he  had 
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Jiot  taken  the  trouble  to  refresh  his  recol- 
lection ;  yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  won- 
derfully reproduced,  and  the  central  figure 
of  Louis  XI.  is  the  same  which  was  ad- 
mired, feared,  and  criticised  by  the  contem- 
porary courtier  and  historian.  Even  iti 
'  Ivanhoc,'  where  the  barons  who  rebelled 
against  Kicliard  Cxeur  de  Lion  arc  sons  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror,  personages 
us  anachronistic  as  their  dates,  talking  a 
language  of  no  epoch  or  country,  have  de- 
lighted two  or  three  generations  of  readers 
hy  their  intrinsic  conformity  to  human 
nature.  Antiquarians  have  an  easy  task  in 
exposing  his  blunders  ;  but  Scott  instinc- 
tively knew  what  some  of  them  forget  or 
neglect,  that  flesh  and  blood  preserve  their 
identity  under  all  confusions  of  costume. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  who  was  more 
outrageously  careless  of  accuracy  than  Scott 
himself,  was  not  less  prolific  of  exciting 
narrative,  thougli  he  was  deficient  in  the 
rarer  and  higher  gift  of  creating  lifelike 
characters.  \\\  his  innumerable  stories  there 
is  always  something  going  on,  thougli  his 
heroes  are  often  conventional  and  not  unfre- 
f[ucntly  impossible.  The  sentiments  and 
doctrines  which  he  inculcates  through  his 
fictitious  personages  would  scarcely  satisfy 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  demand  for  philosophy 
or  theoretical  wisdom  as  the  most  indispen- 
sable gift  of  an  author.  A  less  known  French 
writer,  Yitet,  has,  like  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
employed  with  great  success  the  dranuitic 
form  of  historical  fiction.  '  The  Barricades, ' 
'The  States  of  Blois,'  and  two  or  three 
other  plays  relating  to  the  days  of  the 
League,  combine  vivid  presentation  of  liis- 
torical  scenes  and  personages  with  an  accu- 
racy which  was  unknown  to  Scott  or  Dumas  ; 
but  Vitet  Avrote  in  prose,  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  is  a  genuine  poet. 

Although  he  employs  dialogue  instead  of 
direct  narrative,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  per- 
haps not,  except  in  a  single  and  purely  fic- 
titious composition,  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  term,  a  dramatist.  Shakespeare 
himself  in  his  historical  plays  necessarily 
followed  the  order  of  events  in  preference 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  plot.  The  legendary 
subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians  had  in  their 
origin  been  shaped  by  poetic  and  popular 
inuigination,  and  successive  dramatists  al- 
tered and  rearranged  the  principal  events 
according  to  the  necessities  of  art,  but  when 
.Kschylus  brought  on  the  stage  the  Persian 
invasion  and  defeat,  he  necessarily  dispensed 
for  the  time  Avith  the  rules  of  tragic  com- 
position. Of  all  English  writers  who  have 
in  this  century  used  the  dramatic  form,  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  is  so  far  the  most  successful, 
that  he  is  the  most  readable.     From  the  be 
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ginning  of  his  poetic  works  to  the  end  there 
is  not  a  puzzle  nor  an  enigma.  Some  of 
his  characters  are  elaborately  and  studiously 
complex,  and  consequently  they  are  more  or 
less  artificial  ;  but  in  his  diction  he  never 
substitutes  the  process  of  thought  for  the 
result,  having  fully  determined  his  purpose 
and  meaning  before  he  communicates  his 
conclusion  to  the  reader.  He  has  the  laudable 
preference  of  an  artist  for  the  necessities  of 
his  story  over  the  details  for  which  he  might 
perhaps  find  authority  in  the  text  of  a 
ciironicler.  With  sound  judgment  he  has 
avoided  topics  which  modern  historians  have 
investigated  with  the  aid  of  painful  re- 
searches in  authentic  archives.  A  poet 
who  finds  himself  interested  in  records  of 
events  by  Macaulay  or  Froude  may  pru- 
dently assume  that  the  liistorian  has  antici- 
pated the  function  of  the  dramatist.  Tht; 
powerful  drama  of  '  St.  Clement's  Eve  ' 
is  mainly  derived  from  Barante's  '  History 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,'  but  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  remarks  that  his  author,  more  than 
other  modern  historians,  seems  to  live  in 
the  times  of  which  he  writes.  In  this  in- 
stance also  the  poet  had  not  neglected  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contem- 
porary chroniclers.  '  Isaac  Comnenus, ' 
which  was  published  in  his  youth,  is  a 
spirited  version  of  an  episode  in  Byzantine 
history.  The  principal  interest  of  the  drama 
consists  in  the  formation  at  an  early  pc;riod 
of  the  conception  of  heroic  cliaracter  which 
w-as  afterwards  more  fully  presented  in  the 
person  of  Philip  Van  Artevclde.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  as  expressed  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject,  a  statesman  is  bound 
to  judge  of  characters  and  measures  accord- 
ing to  their  true  relations  and  tendencies, 
and  not  to  shrink  from  acts  which  might 
otherwise  seem  questionable,  if  they  are 
recommended  by  adequate  reasons.  Like 
his  dramatic  successor,  Isaac  Comnenus  is  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  in  his  personal 
temperament  he  is  calm,  reserved,  and  in- 
clined to  melancholy.  In  the  prime  of  life 
he  affects  the  weariness  which  is  perhaps 
more  often  felt  or  formed  in  youth  than  in 
maturcr  years.  While  he  is  not  insensible 
to  love,  he  rather  accepts  than  invites  the  af- 
fection of  liis  young  cousin,  Anna  Comnena. 
It  is  not  until  his  life  and  the  cause  of  his 
home  and  kiiulred  are  endangered  by  the 
designs  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  that  lie 
determines  to  establish  his  own  dynasty  on 
the  throne  ;  and  when  he  has  attained  his 
object,  he  despises  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
abdicates  or  declines  the  empire  in  favour 
of  his  young  brother  Alexius.  Like  Philip 
Van  Artevclde,  Isaac  has  a  vision  of  a  certain 
Ismcnc,  whom  he  had  loved  ;  and  in  a  long 
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soliloquy  he  anticipates  liis  death.  A.  poet 
is  fully  entitled  to  bestow  any  attributes 
which  he  may  deem  suitable  on  a  hero  who 
flourished  in  the  Lower  Empire  or  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  is 
otherwise  known  through  a  page  or  two  in 
(jribbon,  was  probably  an  ambitious  soldier, 
who  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  had  little  time 
to  waste  in  imaginative  regrets.  In  the 
drama  his  interest  in  State  affairs  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  prize  is  won. 

'  Were  I  a  man  to  take  delight  in  crowns, 
And  purple  boots,  and  sending  forth  of  bulls, 
And  dealing  out  of  dignities — to  wit, 
Calling  this  man  Sebastos  and  that  Caisar, 
Bidding  one  worthy  follower  wear  red  hose, 
Another  hope  the  like  advancement  soon, 
And  wear  them  mottled  in  the  meantime — yea, 
Could  I  rejoice  in  royal  sports  like  these, 
I  should  exult  in  this  day's  victory. 
And  not  feel  all  this  barrenness  within. 
I  will  go  hence  to-morrow. ' 

Feelings  or  professions  of  contempt  for 
the  external  symbols  of  power  are  proper 
not  to  statesmen,  but  to  satirists.  Juvenal 
liimself  propounds  a  transparent  fallacy  when 
he  suggests  that  the  dust  of  Hannibal 
would  weigh  only  a  few  pounds  or  ounces. 
The  great  commander  traversed  the  wild 
Alps,  not  to  amuse  boys  and  furnish  a  topic 
for  rhetorical  exercises,  but  to  save  his 
country  by  the  overthrow  of  an  inveterate 
enemy,  and  to  change,  if  destiny  permitted, 
the  course  of  all  future  history.  The  op- 
portunities of  an  emperor  of  the  East  were 
not  exhausted  in  the  distribution  of  titles 
and  decorations,  which  is  in  itself  no  incon- 
siderable function.  The  potentate  who  can 
call  this  man  Sebastos  and  that  Ciesar  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  choosing  both 
a  Sebastos  and  a  C«sar  who  v/ill  fill 
their  offices  wisely  and  well.  A  victori- 
ous soldier  who  should  think  himself  too 
good  to  govern  half  the  world  would  be 
not  a  hero,  but  a  coxcomb.  It  was  in  a 
different  spirit  that  Cromwell  entered  on 
the  supreme  power  which  he  had  won,  and 
that  Frederick  administered  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  inherited  and  saved.  It  is 
true  that  an  author  of  fiction  is  not  directly 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  the  charac- 
ters which  he  places  on  the  stage  ;  but  in 
his  prefaces  and  reviews  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
insists  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  selection 
of  weak  and  foolish  personages,  such  as 
Byron's  heroes,  as  central  objects  of  interest. 
Whether  or  not  he  personally  despised  purple 
hose  or  stars  and  garters,  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  when  he  wrote  '  Isaac  Comnenus, ' 
that  a  wise  man  would  both  ridicule  the 
symbols  of  sovereignty,  and  confuse  them 
with  its  substance. 

For  present  purposes  of  criticism  '  Isaac 


Comnenus  '  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  fore- 
shadows Philip  Van  Artevelde.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  literary  reputation  w'as  first  found- 
ed on  his  greatest  work,  nor  are  any  of  his 
other  dramas  so  generally  known.  The 
two  parts  of  the  play  fill  a  thick  volume  ; 
but  few  readers  have  found  it  too  long. 
The  work  is,  as  the  author  remarked  in  the 
original  preface,  equal  in  length  to  six  such 
plays  as  are  adapted  to  representation. 
Some  time  after  it  was  published  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  introduced  an  abridged  version  on 
the  stage,  having  perhaps  been  attracted  not 
only  by  the  literary  excellence  of  the  drama, 
but  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  princi- 
pal character,  whom  he  was  admirably 
qualified  to  represent  ;  but  neither  the 
heroism  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  nor  the 
heroic  demeanour  of  the  actor  sufficed  to 
overcome  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  a  story 
in  dialogue  which  had  none  of  the  essential 
properties  of  drama.  The  capture  of  Bruges 
by  the  armed  bands  of  Ghent,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  are  highly  in- 
teresting both  in  history  and  in  the  ideal- 
ised form  of  a  poem  ;  but  the  superiority  in 
force  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Regent 
of  Flanders  is  in  the  nature  of  external  ma- 
chinery, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  dra- 
matic motives.  Macready's  impressive  dec- 
lamation of  Artevelde 's  sententious  speeches 
impressed  only  scholars  and  critics,  nor  has 
a  popular  audience  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
since  the  prime  of  the  Athenian  theatre, 
been  satisfied  with  imaginative  or  gnomic 
wisdom.  The  student  may  recur  again  and 
again  with  untiring  pleasure  to  pregnant 
sa^dngs  expressed  in  admirably  pure  and 
idiomatic  language.  In  the  preface  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  all  but  explicitly  affirms  the 
unsound  dogma  that  a  poet  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  qualities  which  he  assigns  to  his 
hero.  '  Lord  Byron's  conception  of  a 
hero,'  he  says,  '  is  an  evidence  not  only  of 
scanty  materials  of  knowledge  from  which 
to  construct  the  ideal  of  a  human  being, 
but  also  of  a  want  of  perception  of  what  is 
great  and  noble  in  our  nature.  His  heroes 
are  creatures  abandoned  to  their  passions, 
and  essentially  therefore  weak  of  mind.' 
An  apologist  of  Byron  might  reply  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  introduce  into  his  poems 
the  characters  which  he  most  admired,  and 
that,  as  far  as  they  were  weak  in  mind,  they 
assuredly  did  not  represent  the  poet  him- 
self ;  yet  it  is  true  that  Byron  affected  to 
describe  liimself  under  the  guise  of  his  pic- 
turesque or  histrionic  misanthropes  and  ad- 
venturers. Lord  Lytton  for  forty  years 
always  chose  a  hero  of  the  same  age  with 
himself  at  the  time  of  writing  ;  and  it  is 
difiicult  not  to  suspect  that  both  the  gilded 
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heroes  of  his  youth  and  the  latci*  personages 
who  might  have  been  the  grandfathers  of 
Pelhatn,  were  to  some  extent  representatives 
of  tlie  author.  Sir  Henry  Tayh)r  commit- 
ted a  critical  error,  though  perhaps  he  in- 
curred Uttle  other  risk,  in  cliallenging  ad- 
miration for  liis  liero.  Tlie  character  is 
constructed  from  the  outside,  and  is  there- 
fore not  of  the  higliest  order  of  dramatic 
impersonation  ;  hut,  having  determined  to 
present  to  liis  readers  a  brave  and  able 
man  of  reflective  intellect  and  steadfast 
temper,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  produced  a 
hero  whose  fortunes  may  be  followed  with 
cordial  sympathy.  As  Pythagoras  recog- 
nised the  armour  which  he  had  worn  before 
Troy  when  he  bore  the  name  of  Kuphorbus, 
I'hiiip  Van  Artevelde  might  have  remem- 
bered the  experiences  of  '  Isaac  Comnenus,' 
whose  character  he  still  retained  ;  but  in 
his  transition  from  Constantinople  to  Flan- 
ders he  had  increased  his  practical  wisdom 
without  relinquishing  his  habits  of  moral- 
ising. Although  he  reserves  his  answer 
when  he  is  first  asked  to  become  Dictator 
of  Ghent,  a  just  revenge  and  a  noble  ambi- 
tion prevent  any  serious  hesitation  ;  nor  is 
he  fantastic  enough  to  despise  power  and 
greatness  when  he  has  achieved  success. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  genius  is  not  exclu- 
sively displayed  in  studies  of  character. 
His  interest  in  the  liistory  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  been  suggested  or  cultivated  by 
familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Froissart — 

'  That  ancient  writer,  whose  romantic  heart 
Loved  war  in  every  shape — its  pride,  its  art. 
Its  sliows,  appurtenances  ;  whose  page  is  still 
The  theatre  of  war,  turn  wlicre  we  will.' 

And  the  modern  poet  understands  as  well 
as  Froissart  or  as  Scott  the  charm  of  page- 
antry, of  action,  and  of  warlike  stir.  The 
preparations  for  the  entrance  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  on  the  stage  are  skilful  and  effect- 
ive. The  hero  is  not  suffered  to  appear 
until  the  need  for  his  services  is  vividly  felt. 
The  army  of  Ghent  has  been  defeated  in  the 
field  and  its  leader  slain  ;  famine  and  dis- 
content begin  to  prevail  within  the  walls  ; 
and  two  traitorous  knights,  who  had  long 
before  taken  part  in  the  assjissination  of 
Jacques  Van  Artevelde,  have  gone  to  Bruges 
to  make  terms  for  themselves  and  their  ad- 
herents with  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  The 
Lord  of  Occo,  who  is  destined  to  be  the 
villain  of  the  story,  only  hesitates  in  join- 
ing the  peace  faction  until  he  has  ascertain- 
ed the  fortune  of  his  suit  to  the  heiress 
Adriana  Van  Merestyn.  Van  den  liosch,  the 
surviving  chief  of  the  White  Hoods  or  armed 
forces  of  the  city,  feels  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  leader  less  obnoxious  to  the  citi- 
zens than  himself.     Some  of  his  comrades 


are  good  soldiers,  but  incapable  of  civil 
government. 

'  And  I  am  good  at  arms,  and  want  not  wit. 
But  then  I'm  sore  suspected  of  the  rich, 
Bv  reason  of  my  rudeness,  and  the  fruit 
Which  that  same  gallows-tree  of  mine  lu.a 

borne  ; 
And.  to  my  truth,  although  my  wit  l)e  good, 
It  has  a  fitter  range  without  tlie  gates. 
In  ordering  of  an  enterjirise  than  here.' 

His  colleague,  Franz  Aekerman,  in  answer 
to  the  suggested  ditliculty  that  a  man  wise 
enough  for  the  post  might  be  too  wise  to 
take  it,  replies  in  weighty  phrases,  which 
are  perhaps  too  general  for  the  immediate 
purpose,  that  no  game  is  too  desperate  for 
wise  men  to  take  up  ;  and  Occo,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  been  rejected  by  Adriana, 
and  who  had  learned  that  Philip  was  his 
rival,  adds  that  there  are  such  men,  and 
that 

'  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  such  a  man.' 

When  the  offer  is  made,  Philip  at  first  an- 
swers with  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  Sir  Guisebert  Grutt 
and  Sir  Simon  Bette.  \  an  den  Bosch  re- 
plies with  convincing  good  sense  : — 

'  Why,  w  hat  if  Jacques  Artevelde  was  killed  ? 
He  had  his  reign,  and  that  for  many  a  year  ; 
And  a  great  glory  did  he  gain  thereby. 
And,  as  for  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette, 
Their  breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  as  was  his.' 

Practical  men  think  of  Hannibal  as  the 
victor  of  Thrasymene  andCannie,  and  not  as 
a  handful  of  ashes  in  an  urn.  Artevelde  is 
easily  persuaded,  though  he  postpones  his 
decision  until  he  has  consulted  Adriana  ; 
but  he  has  not  yet  thoroughly  got  rid  of 
the  philosophy  and  rhetoric  of  Isaac  Com- 
nenus. He  tells  Van  den  Bosch  that  the 
vessel  of  the  insurgents  has  felt  the  storm, 
and  that  they  would  make  a  jury-tiiast  of 
him,  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  the 
oak  rooted  in  the  vale  of  life.  The  rough 
soldier  anticipates  the  judgment  of  the  lit- 
erarv  critic  when  he  answers  : — 

'  Ho  !  what  is  this  ? 
I  pray  you  speak  it  in  the  burghers'  tongue. 
I  lack  the  scholarship  to  talk  in  tropes.' 

No  man  is  a  more  complete  master  of  the 
burghers'  tongue  than  Sir  Henry  Taylor  ; 
but  his  favourite  characters  have  sometimes 
an  inveterate  habit  of  talking  in  troj)es.  In 
plainer  and  stronger  language,  when  his 
visitor  has  left  him,  Artevelde  apo.strophiscs 
his  father  : — 

'  Tliy  life  is  eloquent,  and  more  persuades 
Unto  dominion  than  thy  death  deters  ; 
For  that  reminds  me  of  a  debt  of  blood 
Descended  with  ray  patrimony  to  me, 
Whose  paying  off  would  clear  my  soul's  estate. ' 
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Tropes  g.rc  more  appropriate  in  an  inter- 
view with  Adriana,  though  she  requires  no 
metaphors  to  induce  her  to  share  Philip's 
fortunes.  Events  now  succeed  one  another 
v.'ith  exciting  rapidity.  Arteveldc  addresses 
the  people,  and  accepts  from  them  power  of 
Lfe  and  death,  which  he  undertakes  to  use 
Vr'Ith  stern  and  equal  justice.  In  an  admir- 
able scene  he  wins  to  his  side  two  burghers 
whom  Occo  had  attempted  to  hire  for  his 
assassination  ;  and  when  Occo  advises  him  I 
to  trust  the  crafts  which,  as  he  knew,  in-  ! 
ciined  to  the  faction  of  the  earl,  he  offers 
him  counsel  in  return.  lie  tells  Occo  that 
ho  had  taken  order  for  a  company  of  men 
who  were  to  Avatch  traitors  in  guild  assem- 
hlies,  and  to  use  their  weapons  at  a  sign  from 
himself. 

'  Which  matters  recommcudiug  to  your  care, 
I  counsel  you  to  stay  at  home.    FarewolL' 

After  some  natural  regret  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  peaceful  and  innocent  life, 
Artevelde  attends  the  meeting  at  which  the 
knights  Avho  have  returned  from  Bruges  pro- 
pose submission  to  the  earl.  In  a  noble 
speech  Artevelde  warns  the  assembled  bur- 
ghers of  the  hoUowness  of  peace. 

*  Forgiveness  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 
Ijut  think  not  that  the  parchment  and  mouth 

pardon 
Will  e'er  eject  old  hatreds  from  the  heart. 
There's  that  betwixt  you  been  men  ne'er  forget 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all's  forgot, 
Till  the  deep  sleep  falls  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which   no    morrow's  mischief  knocks 
them  up. ' 

Then  turning  to  Grutt,  by  -whose  side  he 
stands,  and  to  Bette,  by  whom  he  had 
placed  Van  den  Bosch,  he  taunts  them  with 
their  acceptance  of  a  list  of  three  hundred 
citizens  to  be  delivered  to  the  mercy  of  the 
earl. 

'  You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here. 
And  doubtless  vou're  all  safe,  you  think,  ha  ! 

ha  ! 
But  we  have  picked  and'chosen  too,  sir  knights. 
What  was  the  law  for  I  made  yesterday  ? 
What  ?  is  it  you  that  would  deliver  up 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 
Ho,  Van  den  Bosch  !  have  at  these  traitors — 
there  !  [Stahs  Griitt,  who  falls. 

Van  den  BoscJi.  Die,  treasonable  dog  !  is  that 
enough  ? 
Down,   felon,   and    plot    treacheries  in  hell ! 

[Stabs  Bctte. ' 

In  his  prose  treatise  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
teaches  that  the  statesman  ought  to  have  a 
robust  rather  than  a  delicate  or  squeamish 
conscience.  Van  Artevelde  exemplifies  the 
precept  Avithout  forfeiting  respect  or  admi- 
ration.. The  commander  of  a  besieged  town 
must  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 
and  in  case  of  need  he   may  execute  jus- 


tice with  his  own  hands.  Heroes  of  fiction 
have  the  great  advantjigc  over  generals  or 
statesmen  in  real  life  of  being  positively 
certain  of  the  demerits  of  villains  whom 
they  have  occasion  to  kill.  They  virtually 
share  the  omniscience  which,  as  far  as  the 
story  and  the  characters  are  concerned,  be- 
longs to  the  author  of  their  being.  In 
Ghent,  as  it  actually  existed  during  the  re- 
volt against  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  still 
more  certainly  in  the  Ghent  of  the  drama,  the 
chief  captain  of  the  White  Hoods  could  not 
have  discharged  his  duty  if  he  had  abstained 
from  capital  punishment  in  regular  or  irreg- 
ular forms.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  the 
book  is  so  widely  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, to  follow  the  rest  of  the  story  in  detail. 
Van  Artcvelde's  quarrel  with  Van  den 
Bosch,  the  famine  in  Ghent,  and  the  march 
upon  Bruges,  excite  warm  interest  on  a  fifth 
or  sixth  reading.  The  poet  has  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  chosen  hero  the  centre 
and  origin  of  events.  He  alone  prevents 
Ghent  from  yielding  in  its  distress  ;  and  his 
successful  enterprise  turns  the  tide  of  for- 
tune. In  the  moment  of  victory  he  is  as 
inexorable  in  the  execution  of  justice  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  earl's 
counsellor,  Gilbert  Matthew,  and  the  traitor 
Occo  had  planned  the  murder  of  Sir  Walter 
d'Arlon,  the  lover  of  Philip's  sister,  Clara 
Van  Artevelde.  Occo  denies  his  guilt  ; 
but  Gilbert  Matthew,  knowing  escape  to  l>c 
impossible,  boldly  avows  his  baffled  pur- 
pose : — 

'  I  with  this  caitiff  truly  did  conspire, 
For  good  and  ample  reasons,  to  remove 
Sir    Walter    d'Arlon    from    this  ti-oublesome 
world. ' 

Artevelde,  though  he  has  no  thought  of  re- 
voking his  sentence,  does  not  withhold  his 
admiration  : — 

'  Ay,  Gilbert  !  God  forgive  thee  for  thy  sins. 
Thou  steppest  statelily  the  only  walk 
Thou  hast  to  take  on  earth. ' 

Adriana,  who  had  been  treacherously  car- 
ried off  by  Occo,  entreats  that  his  life  may 
be  spared,  but  Artevelde  is  rightly  firm  : — 

'  Not  though  an  angel  plead.      Vengeance  is 

God's  ; 
But  God  doth  oftentimes  dispense  it  here 
By  human  ministration.     To  my  hands 
He  rendered  victory  this  eventful  day 
For  uses  of  His  own,  and  this  is  one. 
Let  Flanders  judge  me  for  my  deeds  to-night 
That  I  from  this  time  forth  will  do  His  will, 
Justice  with  mercy  tempering  where  I  may, 
But  executing  always.     Take  him  hence. 
Now,  Adriana,  I  am  wholly  thine. ' 

The  other  characters  of  the  first  part  of 
'  Philip  Van  Artevelde  '  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  poem,  but  they  have  in  themselves 
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only  a  secondary  interest.  Sir  Guy  of  I 
Occo  performs  ■with  undeviatinj^  fidelity  the 
duty  of  villain  ;  and,  as  an  additional  ag- 
gravation of  his  guilt,  he  is  personally  a 
coward.  Van  den  Bosch,  in  spite  of  his 
ferocity,  cruelty,  and  turbulence,  is  brave, 
faithful,  and  patriotic  ;  and  his  unwilling 
and  gradual  acquiescence  in  the  moral  and 
official  superiority  of  Aitevelde  adds  to  the 
interest  of  both  characters.  Of  the  two 
women,  Adriana  is  only  the  walking  lady 
of  the  stage  ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
character  of  Clara,  who  is  more  carefully 
drawn,  is  not  altogether  a  successful  experi- 
ment. The  light  wit  which  she  is  intended 
to  display  borders  on  flippancy  ;  and  even 
when  she  shares  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of 
the  city  during  the  famine  slie  provokes  but 
a  languid  compassion.  Sir  llcury  Taylor 
seems  to  find  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of 
two  female  characters  respectively  senti- 
mental and  lively,  which  recur  in  more  than 
one  of  his  dramas.  Adriana  and  Clara  are 
called  lolande  and  Flor  in  '  St.  Clement's 
Eve  ;  '  and  in  the  '  Virgin  AVidow  '  they  ap- 
pear under  the  romantic  names  of  Kosalba 
and  Fiordelisa.  The  same  contrast  is  more 
faintly  drawn  in  '  Edwin  the  Fair  '  between 
the  king's  wife  Elgivaandhis  sister  Ethilda. 
The  Elena  of  the  second  part  of  '  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  '  more  nearly  resembles  a  liv- 
ing person.  If  Pope  had  formed  his  opin- 
ion of  women  exclusively  from  their  repre- 
sentatives in  fictions  written  by  men,  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  saying  that 
most  of  them  had  no  characters  at  all.  Fe- 
male novelists,  though  their  men  are  often 
niei'c  wax  dolls,  succeed  better  in  represent- 
ing women  by  reason  of  their  more  minute 
and  unstudied  knowledge.  Even  Scott's 
heroines  are  for  the  most  part  vague  and 
conventional.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  points,  Shakespeare  is  above  general 
rules. 

The  second  part  of  '  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde,' though  it  is  highly  interei?ting  as  a 
story,  is  only  dramatic  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  Italian  Elena  who 
had  previously  lived  with  the  French  king's 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  love 
which  Philip  had  felt  for  Adriana  has  sur- 
vived her  ;  and  his  attachment  to  Elena  is 
of  a  different  kind.  He  is  willing  to  allow 
her  to  return  to  the  duke,  who  had  offered 
in  exchange  for  her  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  peace  ;  and  his  reflections  after  he  has 
wooed  and  won  her  indicate  weariness  and 
indifference. 

'  So  have  I  wasted  half  a  summer's  night. 
Was  it  well  spent  ?  succossfull}'^  it  was  ; 
And  yet,  of  springs  and  sources  taking  note, 
How  little  flattering  is  a  woman's  love.' 


It  is  a  relief  to  him  to  return  to  ordinary 
business  by  giving  an  order  to  an  officer  : — 

'  Have  mo  a  gallows  built  upon  the  mount. 
And  let  Van  Kortz  be  hung  at  break  of  daj. ' 

The  villain  of  the  second  part.  Sir  Fleu- 
reant  of  lleurlee,  differs  from  his  predece;-- 
sor.  Sir  Guy  of  Occo,  only  in  possessing 
personal  courage.  The  weak  and  malignant. 
Duke  of  liourbon  is  happily  sketched  ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  poem  is  rather  of  an  ep";;; 
than  of  a  dramatic  character.  From  the 
first  the  visible  approach  of  misfortune  por- 
tends defeat  and  death,  and  before  the  ^nn\ 
struggle  Artevelde  learns  his  fate  from  one 
of  the  conventionally  prophetic  dreams 
which  only  occur  in  fiction.  The  stir  and 
bustle  of  both  camps,  the  treason  of  Si.- 
Fleurcant  and  his  agents,  and  the  debate  of 
the  French  council  on  the  plan  of  campaign 
are  vividly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
Few  poets  have  entered  with  a  more  sympa- 
thetic spirit  into  the  business  of  war.  The 
speech  in  which  Artevelde,  after  the  failure 
of  the  mission  sent  to  England  for  help,  de- 
clares Avar  Avith  '  the  chivalrv  of  Christen- 
dom '  is  justly  famous. 

'  With  the  poor 
I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  man 
Sets  tlie  broad  seal  of  its  allegiance  there', 
And  ratifies  the  compact.     Vassals,  serfs, 
Ye  that  are  bent  with  unregarded  toil. 
Ye  that  have  whitened  in  the  dungeon  dark 
Through  years  that  knew  not  change  of  nignt 

and  day, 
Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge, 
Lean  beggars  Avith  raw  backs  and  rumbling 

maws. 
Whose  poverty  was  whipped  for  starving  you, 
I  hail  you,  my  auxiliars  and  allies — 
Tlie  only  potentates  whose  help  I  crave. 
Richard  of  England,  thou  hast  slain  .Jack  StraAv, 
But  thou  hast  left  unciucnched  the  vital  spark 
That  set  Jack  Straw  on  fire. ' 

It  Avould  be  hypercritical  to  object  that  a 
calm  and  dignified  statesman  Avould  not  have 
associated  himself  Avith  the  cause  of  Jack 
Straw  and  Wat  Tyler.  There  is  no  time  for 
Artevelde  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Van 
den  Bosch  and  other  trusted  lieutenants  are 
defeated  and  slain  before  the  fatal  encounter 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  armies  on  the 
Lis.  In  the  middle  of  the  battle  Artevelde 
is  treacherously  stabbed  by  Sir  Flcureant. 
Elena  and  Van  Pyk,  the  same  faithful  foi- 
loAver  Avho  had  long  before  resisted  the  sc- 
licltations  of  Occo,  are  found  beside  the 
body  Avhen  the  French  lords  return  from 
the  pursuit.  The  last  scene  Avorthily  clones 
the  heroic  tale  : — 

'  Van  Ryk.     Tlie  enemy  is  near 
In  hot  pursuit  ;  Ave  cannot  take  the  body. 
Elena.     The  body  't 
Van  Ryk.  '     Hush  1 
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lEiiter  Duke  of  BtinouNDY.] 
Burgundy.         What  hideous  cry  was  that  ? 
What  are  yc  ?    Flemings  ?    AYho  art  thou,  old 

sir  ? 
Who  she  that  flung  that  wild  funereal  note 
Unto  the  upper  sky  ? 

Ffm  i?2/A-.  ^^  hat  1  am 

Yourself  have  spoken.     I  am,  as  you  said. 
Old  and  a  Fleming.     Yoimger  by  a  day 
I  could  have  wished  to  die— but  what  ot  that  t 
For  death  to  be  behindhand  but  a  day 
Is  but  a  little  grief.  . 

Burgundy.  ^^  e^l  said.  "^^  i"*^"- 

And  who  is  "this?  . 

Van  Ryk.  Sir,  she  is  not  a  Fleming. 


Bourbon  coming  up  calls  ber  a  traitress,  '  the 
villain's  paramour,'  but  Sir  Fleureant  at- 
tempts to  defend  ber  character. 

'Elena.  'Tis  false— thou  liest— I  was  his 
paramour. ' 
.She  aims  a  blow  at  Bourbon  and  kills  Fleu- 
reant, and  in  a  struggle  both  she  and  Van 
Rvk  are  slain.  A  "tragic  ending  is  more 
endurable  wben,  as  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  Nibelungen,  none  are  left  to  mourn. 

That  '  Edwin  the  Fair '  is  less  interesting 
than  '  Philip  Van  Arteveldc  '  is  the  fault  of 
the  subject  and  not  of  tlic  poet.     It  is  per- 
haps because  tbere  was  no  Froissart  in  the 
tenth  century  that  the  annals  of   England 
before   the  Conquest,  however  instructive, 
are  dull.     The  unequal  contest  of  the  king 
with  the  monastic  orders    and   their   cele- 
brated chief,  though  it  has  some  tragic  ele- 
ments, suits  the  genius  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
less  than  the  wars  of  France  and  Flanders. 
Elgiva  is  a  mere  name  for  the  legendary 
victim    of   priestly    cruelty,   and    the  three 
loyal  and  valiant  earls,  Athulf,   Leolf,  and 
Sidroc,  might  have  appeared  in  another  age 
as  Segestus,  Gyas,  and  Cloanthus.     Wulf- 
stan  tiie  Wise,  with  his  copious  flow  of  un- 
seasonable aphorisms,  is  so  far  well  placed 
that  his  wisdom  may  perhaps  have  imposed 
on  an  illiterate  age.     If  Coleridge  had  been 
born  in  Albania  or  Afghanistan,  he  would 
probably,    as    at     Highgate,     have    talked 
incessantly.     Neither   his    poetry    nor    his 
more    subtle    philosophy    is  transferred   to 
Wulfstan.     Many  thoughtful  maxims   and 
graceful  images  arc  to  be  found  in  the  dia- 
logue ;  but  the  dramatic  power  of  the  writer 
is^'concentrated,  not  without  valuable  result, 
on  the  character  of  Dunstan.     The  stupidly 
eager  credulity  of  his   devoted  followers  is 
well  expressed  by  two  attendant  monks  Avho 
are  employed  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  entrance  of  the  central  personage  of  the 
story. 

'  First  Monk.    He  slept  two  hours,  no  more  ; 
then  raised  his  head 
And  said,  "Methinksit  raineth." 

Second  Monk.  Twice  he  coughed, 

And  then  he  spat. 


First  Monk.  He  raised  himself  and  said, 

"  Methinks  it  raineth,"  pointing  with  his  hand  ; 
And  as  he  pointed,  lo  !  it  rained  apace. ' 

In  such  a  society   selfish   ambition    was 
most  fully  gratified  when  it  assumed  the 
form  of  saintliness.     The  intriguing  ascetic 
of  the  Middle  Ages  can  only  be  reproduced 
by  an  effort  of  imagination  ;  but  surviving 
traces  of  the  same  character  have  furnished 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  wdth  suggestive  hints  and 
outlines.    The  calculated  arrogance  of  Dun- 
stan results  from  a  happy  and  probable  con- 
jecture, for  the  vulgar  instinctively  look  up 
to  those  who   ostentatiously  look   down  on 
them.     When  his  faithful  attendant,  who 
is  the  subordinate  villain  of  the  play,  tells 
him  that  he  called,  the  saint  affects  surprise, 
but  he  adds,  '  I  think  I  did.     Send  me  those 
bishops.'       When  they   enter   he  observes 
that  there  are  no  seats,  and  sends  for  a  stool 
for   himself    while    he   leaves   the   bishops 
standing.    By  similar  treatment  he  confirms 
the    deference   of  the   archbishop   and  the 
queen   mother  to   his   policy.     Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  close  observation  of  character  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  sincerely  religious  zeal  of 
the  treacherous  and  murderous  saint.     The 
type  of  deliberate  and  unmixed  hypocrisy 
which  was  personified  in  Tartuffc  is,  at  least 
among  the    upper  classes  of  society,  worn 
out,  if  it  ever  existed.     Probably  in  Dun- 
stan's  time,  as  in  the  present  day,   hypo- 
crites took  care  to  deceive  themselves  be- 
fore they  practised  on  their  neighbours.    A 
complacent  consciousness  of  religious  excel- 
lence is  the  first  condition  of  calm  superior- 
ity to  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  in  the  supposed  interest  of  divine  truth 
that   Dunstan    practises   the  basest   fraud. 
The  sophistry  by  which  he  anticipates  and 
prevents  scruple  is  of  a  simple  and  familiar 
kind. 

'  The   faction  runs  ahead.      Wliat   mean  they 

then  V  „ 

Why  veyly  to  abuse,  and  by  their  wiles 
Betray  the  Synod.     Nothing  less.     But  God, 
Who  to  the  Devil  incarnate  in  the  snake 
Gave  subtlety,  denies  not  to  His  saints 
(So  they  shall  use  it  to  His  glory  and  gain) 
The  weapon  He  permitted  to  the  fiend. 


A  dual  morality,  of  which  one  half  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  spiritual  sanction,  permits 
any  obliquity  of  conduct.  The  arbitrary 
and  artificial'Decalogue  supersedes  the  genu- 
ine commandments.  The  almost  humor- 
ous persistency  with  which  the  poet  drags 
Dunstan  from  one  atrocious  crime  to 
another,  arises  from  an  honest  antipathy  to 
the  worst  form  of  human  malignity  and 
baseness.  Yet  the  hateful  saintliness  of 
Dunstan  is  not  wholly  unmixed  with  nobler 
:  qualities.     At  the  end  of  the   drama  he  is 
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left  confronting  the  Danisli  invaders  with 
the  same  implacable  resolution  which  had 
crushed  the  innocent  Icino;  and  queen. 

In  the  latest  of  his  historical  plays,  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  returns  to  the  picturesque 
liistory  of  niedia3val  France,  thoujjli  he  has 
lost  the  guidance  of  Froissart.  '  St.  Clem- 
ent's Eve  '  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of 
all  his  works.  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  story,  is  a  true  hero  of 
romance,  from  the  first  chivalric,  kindly, 
and  graceful,  and  afterwards  converted,  in 
accordance  with  romantic  ethics,  from  a 
wild  life  to  the  strictest  purity  by  a  virtuous 
love,  which  cannot  be  gratified  because  he 
is  unluckily  married  already.  The  Bastard  of 
Montargis  is  an  unredeemed  villain  whose 
crimes  inight  put  Sir  Guy  of  Occo  and  Sir 
Fleureant  of  Ileurlee  to  shame.  His  fierce 
master,  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  is 
so  far  less  hateful  than  Montargis,  that  he 
believes  himself  to  have  ample  reason  for 
revenge.  The  grief  of  Charles  VI.  in  his 
lucid  intervals  for  the  misery  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  their  reverent  compassion  for  his 
infirmity,  are  touchingly  described.  The 
description  by  Robert  the  Hermit  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  has  seen  in  his  journey 
through  France,  and  his  warning  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  whose  feuds  liave  re- 
duced the  country  to  ruin,  are  admirably 
eloquent.  In  a  vision  the  hermit  had  seen 
a  falcon  and  a  kite  tearing  the  body  of  a 
woman  ;  and  on  his  journey  he  had  heard  a 
mother  invoking  vengeance  on  a  soldier  who 
had  starved  her  child  by  taking  away  its 
food. 

'  The  woman  ceased  ;  but  voices  in  the  air, 
Yea,  and  in  me  a  thousand  voices,  cried, 
"  Visit  him,  God,  with  thj'  divine  revenge." 
Then  they  too  ceased,  and  sterner  still  the  voice 
Slow  and  sepulchral  that  took  up  the  word. 
"  Him,  God,  but  not  him  only,  nor  him  most  ; 
Look  tliou  to  them  that  breed  the  men  of  blood, 
That  breed    and    feed  the  murderers  of  the 
realm."  ' 

Where  it  is  worth  notice  that  in  two  power- 
ful lines  there  is  only  one  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  The  hermit  had  also 
seen  a  pine  and  ash  struck  by  lightning, 
being,  like  the  falcon  and  the  kite,  symbols 
uf  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 

'  Then  I  knew  the  doom 
Of  those  accvirsed  men  who  sport  with  war, 
And  tear  the  body  of  their  mother,  France. 
Trembling  though  guiltless  did  I  hear  that  doom. 
Trembling  though  guiltless  I ;  for  them  I  quaked 
Of  whom  it  spoke.     Oh  Princes,  tremble  ye. 
For  ye  are  they  !     Oh,  hearken  to  that  voice  ! 
Oh  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  Princes,  hear  ! 
For  ye  are  they  that  tear  your  mothers'  flesh. 
Oh,  flee  the  wrath  to  come — repent  and  live. 
Else    know    j'our    doom  which  God    declares 

through  mo, 
Perdition  and  the  pit  hereafter  ;  here 
Short  life  and  shameful  death. ' 


Burgundy  sneers  at  the  prophetic  rebuke, 
while  Orleans,  smitten  with  sudden  repent- 
ance, asks  forgiveness  of  his  cousin.  The 
speeches  of  lolande  arc  tender  and  pathetic, 
but  her  piety  and  self-sacrificing  gentleness 
fail  to  give  reality  and  substance  to  her 
character.  It  is  as  a  poem,  or  as  an  epic 
fragment,  rather  than  as  a  tragedy,  that 
'  St.  Clement's  Eve  '  deserves  to  be  known 
and  remembered.  The  meeting  of  the 
council  at  which  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  brought  home  to  his 
enemy  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes 
in  historical  fiction.  Burgundy  at  first  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  Provost  of  Paris  to  en- 
ter his  house  in  search  for  evidence  ;  but 
when  he  finds  that  suspicion  is  growing  to 
certainty  he  avows  his  act. 

'  Spare  thy  threats. 
Good  uncle.     It  was  I  that  did  this  deed. 
Bcrri.     Too  well  I  knew  it  from  the  first. 
Sicily.  And  I. ' 

From  a  preface  puldished  with  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  Virgin  Widow,  or  a  Sicilian 
Summer,'  in  1850,  it  appears  that  Sir  Henry 
Taylor    hoped    or    wished    to    revive    the 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethan    comedy.       '  The 
mere  comedy  of  manners  and  repartee  which 
has  been  written  for  the  la?t  two  centuries 
is,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  brilliancy  which  it 
has  occasionally  exhibited,  a  somewhat  nar- 
row representation  of  human  life.'     It  may 
be    added   that  no   form    of    composition 
could,  as  far  as  it  is  pos.=ible  to  judge  from 
his  writings,    be  more    entirely  alien  from 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  taste   and  genius.     A 
purely  ideal  world  of  wit,  from  which  con- 
science  and  feeling  are   excluded,   may  be 
admirable  when  it  is  exhibited  to  perfection  ; 
but  it  could  scarcely  interest  the  thoughtful 
and   serious   author   of    '  Philip   Van  Arte- 
velde.'   '  The  romantic  and  poetic  comedy,' 
he  adds,  '  which  preceded  includes,  though 
not  the  four  seasons,  yet  the  spring,   sum- 
mer, and  autumn  of  nature.     It  is  light  and 
sweet  for    the    most    part  ;    but,    without 
losinw  its  prevailincT   character  of  lightness 
and   sweetness,  it  can   in  turn   be   serious, 
pathetic,    and  still   more   eminently    wise.' 
The   '  Virgin  Widow  '    is  not    deficient   in 
i  these  qualities,  but  it  is  a  copy  of  an  origi- 
i  nal     which    no     longer    lives.       The   play 
j  might  have  been  written  by  Massinger  or 
'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  it  includes  no 
1  character  such  as  those  which  were  drawn 
in   his   slightest    sketches  by   Shakespeare. 
'  There  is  an  avaricious  noble  father,  an  ami- 
;  able  spendthrift,  a  king  of  easy  morals,  and 
I  a   virtuous  gentleman  ;  and  there   are  two 
j  beautiful   ladies,  three   rascally  Jews,  and  a 
j  jester.     The   scene   is   so   far  real  that  the 
plot  is  laid  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  Sicily  of  the 
1  '  Virsriu    Widow  '   is  a    country    in   which 
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musicians  at  a  feast  are  told  that  a  punch- 
eon of  strong  ale  stands  abroocli  for  them  in 
the  buttery.  The  ishmd,  with  its  city,  its 
castles,  its  butteries,  and  its  monasteries,  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  romantic 
comedy,  if  indeed  that  is  to  be  called 
comedy  only  because  it  cannot  be  called 
tragedy,  Avhich  produces  neither  tears  nor 
laughter.  The  jester  Tribolo  may  have 
amused  his  imaginary  contemporaries,  but 
scarcely  his  modern  readers,  by  his  address 
to  certain  youths  who  have  been  singing  at 
a  ■wedding  :  '  Hapless  bachelors  !  but  I  like 
you  well  ;  for  though  you  counterfeit  a 
love  sickness,  yet  you  are  clad  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  you  sing  like 
peacocks.'  It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  echo 
of  an  obsolete  literary  method  ;  but  sounds 
continued  by  mechanical  repercussion  have 
no  longer  a  meaning.  The  action  of  the 
play  is  not  commonplace,  if  it  is  judged  by 
the  standard  of  experience,  but  it  faithfully 
corresponds  in  its  extravagance  Avith  the 
romantic  fiction  of  the  successors  of  Shake- 
speare. In  this,  as  in  all  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
dramas,  there  are  fine  thoughts  expressed 
in  pure  and  forcible  English  ;  but  the  story 
and  the  characters  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
dreams,  and  not  even  of  dreams  which 
could  now  be  dreamed.  The  constitution 
of  Sicily,  in  the  '  Virgin  Widow, '  appears 
to  be  the  mild  and  sociable  despotism  which 
was  administered  by  Shakespeare's  dukes. 
A  favourite  courtier  is  banished,  apparently 
without  any  violation  of  law,  because  he 
has  protected  a  humble  maiden  from  the 
lawless  pursuit  of  the  king.  As  soon  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  story  require  Ruggiero's 
return  to  court,  he  is  easily  restored  to 
favour,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  characters 
he  begins  to  live  happy  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  historical  dramas  are  perhaps 
almost  as  remote  from  the  realities  of  life  ; 
but  they  are  representations  of  events  and 
persons  who  once  existed,  as  they  appear 
to  imagination  in  the  present  day.  In  the 
'  Virgin  Widow  '  the  author  has  assumed 
for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  fictitious  char- 
acters, an  antiquated  costume. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  genius  is  not  logical, 
and  his  non-dramatic  poems  are  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  '  Lay  of  Elena,'  in- 
serted between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
'  Philip  Van  Artevclde,'  is,  as  the  author 
somewhere  intimates,  composed  in  conde- 
scension to  the  taste  which  approved  the 
rhymed  tales  of  Byron  and  Moore.  In  some 
preliminary  lines  the  reader  is  invited  to 
rest  ; 

'  Or,  if  thou  lov'st  to  hear 
A  soft  pulsation  in  thine  easy  ear, 
Turn  tliou  the  page,  and  lot  thy  senses  drink 
A  lay  that  shall  not  trouble  thee  to  think.' 


A  poem  composed  in  a  spirit  of  affable 
toleration  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  high 
excellence  in  spirit  or  execution.  Elena's 
sentimental  and  descriptive  account  of  her 
early  life  might  readily  be  exchanged  for  a 
line  of  her  subsequent  dialogues  with  Arto- 
velde.  Like  many  who  have  loved  before 
and  since,  she  compares  her  love  in  its 
growth,  its  maturity,  and  its  disappointment 
to  the  changing  seasons  : — 

'  Wl^at  next  ?    A  change  is  slowly  seen, 
And  deepeneth  day  by  day  ; 
TJ)e  darker,  soberer,  sadder  green,     , 
Prevenient  to  decay. ' 

It  is  well  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  under- 
stood his  own  gifts  too  v/ell  to  attempt  on 
many  occasions  so  uncongenial  a  manner. 
In  the  unfamiliar  style  he  is  even  tempted 
to  deviate  from  strict  propriety  of  idiom. 
The  word  '  prevenient, '  though  it  may 
etymologically  be  equivalent  to  '  prior  in 
time,'  has  accidentally  acquired  a  theo- 
logical meaning,  in  connexion  with  the  ear- 
lier use  of  the  verb  '  prevent.'  Four  or  five 
hundred  lines  of  the  same  kind  prepare  a 
welcome  for 

'  Strains 
Where  weightier  themes  may  pay  the  reader's 

pains. 
Again  disclose  we  counsels  of  the  wise, 
Deeds  of  the  warlike  :  let  the  curtain  rise.' 

The  other  occasional  verses  in  the  coUcc;- 
tion  have  more  personal  interest  than  poet- 
ical raei'it.  The  sentiment  is  always  natural 
and  just,  and  the  morality  unexceptionable  ; 
but  the  art  exhibited  seldom  enhances  the 
value  of  the  matter.  The  ballads  and 
short  lyrics  which  arc  interspersed  among 
the  dramas  are  of  a  far  higher  order.  Some 
of  the  lines  attributed  to  minstrels  sound  as 
if  they  might  really  have  been  sung  in  the 
hall  of  Edwin,  or  before  the  earl  in  the 
Stadt-house  at  Bruges  : — 

'  The  little  bird  sat  on  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  the  sun  was  as  bright  as  bright  could  be  ; 
The  leaf  was  broad,  the  shade  was  deep, 
The  lion  of  Flanders  lay  fast  asleep. 
The  little  bird  sang — "  Sir  Lion,  arise, 
For  I  hear  v/ ith  mj^  ears,  and  I  see  with  my  eyes, 
And  I  know  what  I  know,  and  I  tell  thee  this, 
That  the  men  of  Ghent  have  done  something 

amiss." 
From  his  lair  the  lion  of  Flanders  rose 
And  he  shook  his  mane,  and  tossed  up  his  nose  ; 
"  Ere  a  leaf  be  fallen,  or  summer  be  spent," 
Quoth  he,  "  if  God  spare  me,  I'll  go  to  Ghent. " 

Ere  a  snowflake  fell,  the  lion  he  went 
And  roared  a  roar  at  the  walls  of  Ghent  ; 
The  gates  they  shook,  though  they  were  fast 

barred, 
And  the  warders  heard  it  at  Oudenardc. 
At  the  first  roar  ten  thousand  men 
Fell  sick  to  death.     He  roared  again, 
And  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  flowed 
On  the  bridge  of  Roone  as  broad  as  the  road. 
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Woe  worth  thee,  Ghent,  if.  havino;  heard 
The  first  aud  second,  thou  bidest  the  third  ; 
Flat  stones  and  awry,   grass,  potsherd,   and 

shard, 
Thy  place  shall  be  like  an  old  churchyard. ' 

Two   sono^s    of    Elena    are    wonderfully 
touching  and  musical. 

'  Down  lay  in  a  ditch  my  lady's  track. 

And  said,  "  3Iy  feet  are  sore  ; 
I  cannot  follow  witli  the  pack 

A  hunting  of  the  boar. 
And  though  the  horn  sounds  never  so  clear, 

With  hounds  in  wild  \iproar. 
Yet  I  must  stop  and  lie  down  here, 

Bccausemy  feet  are  sore." 
The  huntsman  when  he  heard  the  same, 

This  answer  did  he  give  : 
"  The  dog  that  lame  is  much  to  blame, 

lie  is  not  fit  to  live."  ' 

The  same  theme  i.s  not  less  admirably  treat- 
ed when  Elena  has  followed  the  camp  to 
Oudenarde  : — 

'  Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 

To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 
"  Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 

Between  tiie  sunshine  and  the  shade  ?" 
Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 

To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 
"  Thou  wiiggest,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife, 

And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade."  ' 

If  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  written  nothino- 
else,  these  four  stanzas  would  have  proved 
him  a  true  poet. 


Art.   YIII. — 1.    Corrcspondance  de  R.    de 

Balzac,  1819-1850.     Paris:  1877. 
2.   Balzac,    sa    Vie    et    ses   CEuvre.i.     Par 

Madame   L.   Sckville,  nee   he   Balzac. 

I'aris  :  1870. 
8.    Balzac    chez    lui.      Par    Leox    Gozlan. 

Paris  :  1S7G. 

We  remember,  thourrh  it  must  have  been 
full  five-and-forty  years  ago,  to  have  toiled 
one  day  up  the  long  Kue  St.  Jacques,  in 
l*aris,  leading  from  the  Quarter  of  the 
Schools  to  that  forsaken  region  of  the  city 
which  lies  behind  the  Pantheon  (as  it  was 
then  called)  and  near  the  Observatory.  The 
object  of  this  expedition  was  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  friend  to  tlie  celebrated  writer 
whose  name  stands  at  the  liead  of  this 
article,  who  was  then  in  the  first  bloom  of 
his  fame.  He  was  already  known  to  the 
world  as  tlie  author  of  the  '  I'eau  de  Cha- 
grin,' and  of  '  Eugenie  Grandet  : '  his  later 
and  more  questionable  works  liad,  of  course, 
not  appeared.  At  the  far  end  of  this  '  long 
unlovely  street,'  on  the  right-hand  side,  we 
reached  the  lyorte-cochere  oi  a  modest  house, 


w.'islicd  with  yellow  ochre,  and  we  entered 
the  court  by  a  wicket.  Full  in  front  of  us 
were  inscribed,  in  large  black  letters  painted 
on  the  yellow  walls,  the  words,  '  Fuhriquc 
de  I'Absolu  : '  a  strange  announcement  of 
what  was  going  on  within.  A  few  steps 
brought  us  into  a  small  parlour  or  cabinet 
on  the  ground-floor,  looking  out  into  a 
garden,  and  well  furnished  with  book  cases. 
At  a  writing-table,  covered  with  proof-slieets 
and  manuscripts,  sat  the  great  novelist,  in 
the  midst  of  his  '  Falmque,'  and  his  own 
appearance  was  as  strange  a.s  that  of  his 
abode.  lie  wore  a  dress  of  white  serge, 
exactly  resembling  the  robe  of  a  Dominican 
monk,  buckled  round  the  waist  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  From  above  the  cowl  or 
hood,  which  was  thrown  back  on  his  neck, 
projected  the  round  bluff  head  of  M.  de 
P)alzac.  His  hair  was  cut  to  the  quick,  what 
the  French  call  ras  ;  for  after  having  aston- 
i.shed  the  Parisian  world  for  some  years  by 
the  enormity  of  his  head  of  hair,  and  by  a 
walking-stick  with  a  knob  equally  porten- 
tous, which  Avas  celebrated  in  prose  and 
verse  as  the  '  canne  de  ^I.  de  Balzac,'  he 
suddenly  varied  the  excitement  caused  by 
his  appearance  at  the  foyer  of  the  Opera,  by 
reducing  his  grotesque  chevclurc  to  these 
monastic  proportions.  His  features  were 
coarse,  his  manners  rather  vulgar,  though 
kindly  to  the  two  young  foreigners  who  had 
come  to  seek  him,  and  his  small  beadlike 
eyes  twinkled  with  mirth  and  good  humour. 
He  immediately  began  to  talk  freely,  for  he 
talked  on  the  one  subject  that  interested 
him — himself  and  his  works.  He  professed 
to  care  little  for  society,  and  said  he  seldom 
interrupted  his  work  to  go  into  the  town, 
except  now  and  then  to  hear  a  polacca  at  the 
Opera.  The  '  Puritani  '  had  been  brought 
out  in  Paris  a  few  nights  before,  and  tliat 
polacca  which  Grisi  warbled  so  incomparably 
well  was  in  every  one's  ears.  '  But  here,' 
he  said,  '  I  lead  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  at 
the  oar.  These  works  of  mine  Avill  one  day 
form  the  diabolical  comedy  of  life.  All 
that  I  have  written  hitherto,  all  that  I  shall 
write,  converges  to  this  end.  My  publishers 
tell  me  it  will  be  worth  a  million,  but  that 
signifies  nothing  to  me,  for  I  can  live  on 
half-a-crown  a  day. '  These  words  we  dis- 
tinctly recollect,  but  we  are  afraid  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  trust  to  memory  for  fur- 
ther details  of  the  conversation  which 
rambled  on,  always  returning  to  his  works 
and  himself.  He  seemed  pleased  with  his 
visitors,  and  ended  by  asking  us  to  come 
back  and  dine  with  him.  Unluckily,  some 
previous  engagement  prevented  our  accept- 
ing his  invitation.  '  C'cst  dommage,'  said 
he,   '  car  nous  aurons  Sanson   ct  Vidocq  ' 
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— the  one  was  the  executioner,  the  other  the 
great  detective  of  the  French  poHce.  But 
as  this  was  said  after  the  invitation  had  been 
declined,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  drew 
upon  his  imagination  for  those  attractive 
guests.  We  never  had  another  opportunity 
of  making  their  acquaintance,  nor  do  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  M.  de  Balzac  himself 
again. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
man  was  his  egregious  vanity,  his  extrava- 
gant and  vulgar  desire  to  make  an  effect, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  the  reckless  men- 
dacity with  which  he  spoke  of  his  own  powers 
and  performances.  At  this  time,  and  we 
believe  ever  after,  though  M.  de  Balzac  was 
certainly  the  first  novelist  of  the  day,  far 
superior  to  Jules  Janin  and  Eugene  Sue 
(Georges  Sand  and  Alexandre  Dumas  be- 
long to  a  somewhat  later  period),  he  never 
acquired  any  position  in  Parisian  society. 
With  him  there  was  no  question  of  a  seat 
in  the  Academy,  nor  was  he  received  in  any 
French  salon  except  that  of  Madame  Del- 
phine  Gay.  The  Russians  in  Paris  took  to  him 
more  kindly  ;  they  enthusiastically  admired 
his  works,  and  they  rather  liked 'his  gro- 
tesque eccentricities.  But  in  those  days  ec- 
centricitywas  not  a  passport  to  good  society 
in  France.  To  the  more  refined  literary 
society  of  the  great  capital  he  was  personally 
unknown.  He  betrayed  a  craving  for  aris- 
tocratic distinctions  ;  but  these  he  found 
among  the  Russians  only,  and  it  appears 
from  this  correspondence  that  the  most  seri- 
ous and  constant  attachment  of  his  life  was 
to  the  Russian  lady  whom  he  eventually 
married. 

We  now  learn,  if  this  record  of  his  life  is 
to  be  trusted,  what  was  bat  imperfectly 
known  before,  that  he  rose  to  success  only 
after  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  with  adverse 
circumstances.  In  earlier  life  he  had  written 
a  vast  number  of  works  of  fiction  under  an- 
other name  (we  think  it  Avas  Henri  de  St. 
Aubin)  which  were  utterly  worthless,  and 
formed  no  part  of  what  he  afterwards  styled 
his  '  ceuvre, '  W^e  know  no  other  instance 
of  the  transformation  of  a  bad  and  unsuc- 
cessful author  into  one  of  eminent  genius 
and  great  popularity.  But  suddenly,  when 
the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin  '  appeared,  and 
Henri  de  St,  Aubin  became  M.  de  Balzac, 
he  stood  forth,  as  it  were,  a  new  man.  We 
have  always  suspected  that  the  name  of 
'  De  Balzac  '  was  as  much  assumed  as  that 
which  preceded  it,  though  he  harps  upon 
its  literary  traditions  ^in  these  letters.  But 
in  truth  so  much  of  what  the  world  saw  of 
him  was  artificial  and  unreal  that  ho  got  no 
credit  for  the  very  name  he  bore. 

Yet   there  were,  as  these  letters  prove, 


seeds  of  good  in  him  which  the  world  did 
not  see,  and  of  which  it  knew  nothing. 
The  strength  of  family  ties  and  affections  is 
the  tenderest  and  purest  element  in  the 
French  character.  Men  who  are  all  show, 
and  noise,  and  vanity,  and  tinsel  in  outward 
society,  have  often  within  their  hearts  a  little 
spring  of  domestic  love  which  flows  with  an 
inexhaustible  stream.  While  M.  de  Balzac 
was  attempting  to  take  the  world  by  storm 
by  his  eccentricities,  and  while  in  his  novels 
he  Avas  drawing  the  darkest  and  saddest 
pictures  of  human  life,  his  letters  to  his  sis- 
ter and  his  mother  are  full  of  sunshine  and, 
Ave  may  hope,  of  truth.  As  a  man,  seen 
from  Avithout,  he  commanded  admiration  for 
his  genius,  largely  tempered  by  ridicule  and 
distrust  ;  but  his  Avorks  undoubtedly  entitle 
him  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
fiction,  and  his  letters  exhibit  his  private; 
character  in  a  more  pleasing  light.  Such 
are  the  impressions  left  upon  our  mind  by 
our  own  slight  acquaintance  Avith  this  re- 
markable man,  but  dismissing  them  alto- 
gether in  the  following  pages,  Ave  shall  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  great  French  novelist 
historically,  according  to  the  evidence  he 
has  himself  left  behind  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  dead  a  hundred  years  instead  of 
twenty.  The  contrast  may  be  all  the  more 
curious  that  many  of  our  readers  Avill 
have  it  in  their  power  to  repeat  it  by  their 
own  recollections  ;  and  few  things  are  more 
strange  than  the  difference  betAveen  the 
Avorld's  estimate  of  a  man  living,  and  that 
Avhich  it  is  taught  to  form  of  him  after  he 
is  dead. 

Of  all  the  Avriters  of  recent  times  there 
are  very  fcAV  Avho  have  attained  so  great  a 
position  as  Balzac,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  Avhere  he  ranks  as  a  classic,  but  in 
European  literature,  Avhcre  the  influence  of 
F'rance,  especially  in  belles  lettres,  finds  al- 
ways so  much  response.  A  mere  novel- 
Avriter,  so  to  speak,  a  manufacturer  of 
romances  only  less  prolific  than  Dimias  him- 
self, producing  a  series  of  tales  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, Avith  feverish  energy  and  fertilit}' 
and  speed,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
against  hasty  composition  Avhich  have  be- 
come the  commonplaces  of  criticism,  he  has 
yet  attained  a  place,  not  only  among  the 
waiters  of  genius  Avhose  Avorks  arc  for  all 
time,  but  among  the  more  profound  and 
serious  of  these  Avriters,  as  a  philosopher  as 
much  as  a  romancist.  We  know  no  one  in 
England  Avhom  Ave  could  place  on  the  same 
level,  no  novelist,  indeed,  anyAvhere  whose 
claims  go  so  high,  or  Avhose  influence  and 
following  are  so  grave  and  important,  unless 
it  might  be  George  Eliot,  Avliose  Avorks  are 
too  few  and  too  elaborate  for  such  a  com- 
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parison,  and  v.-iiosc  reputation  has  not  yet 
sustained  the  test  of  time  and  death — two 
powers  which  modify  stranyely  tlie  opinions 
of  tlie  contemporary  world.  To  Balzac, 
however,  these  tests  have  come,  and  his 
reputation  has  come  througli  them  trium- 
phantly. No  other  writer  of  fiction  has 
sounded  so  profoundly  and  so  persistently 
the  baser  mysteries  of  human  nature  ;  no 
man  has  descended  so  low  in  the  subterra- 
nean wavs  of  life,  and  revealed  with  so  ter- 
rible a  lusrre  the  secret  thino's  that  lurk  in 
the  darkness.  Human  nature  perhaps  will 
alwavs  be  more  impressed  by  such  discover- 
ies than  it  is  by  the  happier  li<;ht  Avhich  an 
imagination  of  a  more  genial  kind  can  throw 
upon  its  virtues  and  nobleness.  The  ter- 
rible, the  guilty,  the  mean  and  miserable 
thrill  us  more  deeply  than  do  those  pictures 
of  the  innocent  and  good  wliich  are,  we 
think,  less  certainly  true,  which  are  apt,  we 
imagine,  to  degenerate  into  the  regions  of 
rose-water  and  sentiment.  Goodness  is  not 
so  linked  with  all  tlie  passions  as  vice  is  ; 
it  has  not  the  same  elements  of  tragedy  in 
it  ;  it  involves  no  agony  of  retribution,  no 
despair,  no  tremendous  pursuit  or  slowly 
gathering  coil  of  fate  ;  wliich  no  doubt  is 
the  reason  Avhy  the  researches  into  human 
nature  which  have  the  most  power  over  us 
are  always  those  which  reveal  new  varieties 
of  sinning  and  of  suifering,  secrets  painful 
and  shameful  hid  beneath  the  seeming 
serenity  of  common  life.  Balzac's  extraor- 
dinary career  is  full  of  these  revelations.  His 
'  Comedie  de  la  Yic  Ilumaine  '  is  a  tragedy 
awful,  terrible,  despairing — a  comedy  not 
divine  but  infernal,  full  of  darker  horrors 
than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of.  And  no 
doubt  it  is,  more  or  less,  owing  to  this  peculi- 
arity that  he  has  attained  so  great  an  ascen- 
dency over  many  minds.  To  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  indeed,  the  surface  is  all  that 
is  interesting,  and  no  desire  to  investigate, 
to  descend  lower  or  to  mount  higher,  ever 
i-rosses  their  contented  spirits.  1'he  little 
breezes  that  crisp  the  water,  the  little  ruf- 
fling of  summer  wind  wliich  makes  the  poplar 
leaves  white,  turning  their  wrong  side  out- 
wards, is  as  much  as  they  care  to  encounter 
in  the  world  of  fancy  ;  but  tlie  most  influ- 
ential class  of  readers  entertain  a  very  differ- 
ent preference,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
sought  after  as  a  guide  who  will  lead  them 
into  the  depths. 

To  Balzac  the  surface  of  life  was  the 
merest  mas(pie,  easily  detached,  displaced 
by  perpetual  accidents,  and  never  really  con- 
cealing the  true  features  of  the  reveller  who 
is  continually  roaming  across  the  gaieties 
and  lighter  occupations  of  the  world  in  pur- 
suit of  some  sombre  adventure,  some  calcula- 


tion of  passion  or  of  interest.  Nothing  is 
as  it  seems,  in  those  pages,  so  often  terrible, 
appalling  in  their  ])itilcss  pursuit  of  human 
nature  through  all  its  subterfuges.  The  life 
he  sees  before  him  is  a  life  haunted  by 
damning  secrets,  by  ghosts  of  past  evil,  by 
devouring  wishes  or  recollections.  The 
purest  beings  he  can  conceive  of  arc  either 
caught  helpless  in  some  whirlpool  of  evil  out 
of  which  they  cannot  escape,  or  gain  their 
saintliness  through  the  penitence  which 
follows  crime.  Many  of  his  c/tefs-d'auvre 
fill  us  with  a  loathing  and  horror  of  life  as 
lie  de{)icts  it  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  that  does  not  oppress  and  sadden  the 
heart  of  the  reader  with  images  of  misery. 
Few  if  any  of  our  English  writers  have  so 
much  as  touched  the  same  keynote.  The 
philosophy  of  Fielding  is  only  a  laughing 
humour  in  comparison,  and  the  supposed 
cynicism  of  Thackeray  is  but  picpiant 
malice,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word, 
devoid  of  bitterness.  George  Eliot,  indeed, 
is  the  only  writer  who  resembles  Balzac  in 
this  particular.  There  is  something  in  her 
angry  scorn  of  superficial  virtue,  in  lier 
somewhat  gloomy  insight  into  the  growth 
and  cumulation  of  evil,  in  her  profound  dis- 
trust of  happiness  and  disbelief  in  its  possi- 
bility, and  iii  her  perpetual  consciousness  of 
the  vulgar  under-current  of  self-regard 
which  sweeps  every  obstacle  out  of  its  path, 
which  recalls  the  master  of  moral  anatomy 
who  preceded  her.  But  George  Eliot,  if 
she  regards  the  comedy  of  human  action 
with  deep  discouragement  and  want  of  faith, 
is  infinitely  more  moved  by  lier  own  cre- 
ations than  Balzac  is,  and  shows  her  hatred 
of  lier  Avorst  revelations  with  a  vehemence 
and  naivete  which  is  a  very  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  her  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  not  n 
comedy  to  her  at  all,  but  a  tragedy,  in 
which  her  feelings  are  engaged  in  spite  of 
herself  ;  and  all  that  is  in  her  fights  and 
struggles  for  the  good,  even  while  she  gains 
her  greatest  success  by  revelation  of  the  evil. 
Balzac  has  no  such  bias.  The  moral  con- 
flict interests  him  profoundly,  l»ut  he  looks 
on,  upon  both  sides  impartially,  without 
favour.  Vice  is  not  vice  to  him  so  much  as 
a  gi'eat  moral  agency,  a  motive  power  of 
immense  importance  iii  the  life  of  man,  an 
influence  not  always  or  altogether  bad,  but 
sometimes  even  involving  a  certain  virtue. 
For  one  thing,  immorality  in  the  relations 
between  men  and  women  is  nothing  to  him 
at  all.  He  has  no  prejudice,  no  preference 
against  or  for  it.  It  is,  to  his  consciousness, 
the  usual  state  of  affairs,  a  condition  of  life 
which  does  not  corrupt  the  character  of 
either.  Unlawful  connexions,  indeed,  arc 
a  fruitful   source  of  trouble,   and  produce 
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some  of  the  most  interesting  imbroglii  in 
life.  Occasionally,  if  there  is  marked  treach- 
ery in  them,  or  falsehood  of  a  deeper  dye 
than  usual,  they  are  bad  for  a  woman,  and 
always  likely  to  get  her  into  trouble  ;  but 
beyond  this  the  man,  the  artist,  has  no  feel- 
ing on  the  subject.  This  insensibility  is 
not  unusual  among  French  Avriters,  and 
naturally  it  gives  them  much  freedom  in 
their  treatment  of  subjects  which  humanity 
in  general  cannot  regard  so  impartially. 
The  aspect  of  life  is  indeed  altogether 
changed  to  a  spectator  Avho  has  no  bias, 
who  remains  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  finding  it  of  no  liigh  importance 
which  side  may  win,  indeed  always  sympa- 
thising to  a  greater  degree  with  the  charac- 
ter to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  forbidden 
has  given  experience  and  depth,  than  with 
one  that  has  remained  home  and  uninformed 
in  the  narrow  circles  of  innocence.  At  the 
same  time  perhaps  there  is  less  harm  in  the 
narrative  which  is  neither  ashamed  nor 
disgusted  by  what  it  has  to  record,  but 
takes  in  all  the  circumstances  broadly  as 
mere  features  in  the  general  picture. 

But  when  the  strange  career  was  over  of 
this  man  who  had  held  the  mirror  up  to 
every  deformity  of  nature,  who  had  left  no 
class  or  region  unenlightened  by  the  awful 
light  of  his  researches — he  who  had  dis- 
closed in  the  stillness  of  village-life,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  woods  and  fields,  such  a  tragi- 
cal miser  as  old  Grandet  devouring  the  very 
hearts  of  his  household  ;  and  in  the  meaner 
masses  of  the  hourgeolsie,  that  doleful  marsh 
of  all  corruption,  such  an  unlovely  martyr 
as  the  Pere  Goriot,  ruined  by  the  heartless 
exactions  of  his  ;  he  who  had  opened  up 
before  us,  in  Paris,  the  vile  swarm  of  intri- 
f/ants  who  hunted  into  his  grave  the  Cousin 
Pons,  the  most  horrible  group  of  harpies 
perhaps  ever  invented  by  man  ;  and  disclosed 
in  the  quiet  provincial  town  such  an  appal- 
ling conception  as  Veronique,  that  apparent 
type  of  innocence  and  purity,  living  through 
the  trial  and  execution  of  her  lover  without 
giving  one  sign  of  her  own  awful  complici- 
ty ;  and  who  has  provided  literature  Avith 
so  many  other  studies  of  human  misery  and 
criminality  : — when  he  died  who  had  done 
all  this,  what  was  the  wonder  of  the  world 
to  find  himself  left  behind,  an  image  so 
different  from  any  that  could  liave  been 
anticipated  by  those  who  knew  Balzac  only 
as  the  greatest  romancist  of  his  time  !  The 
world  knew  something  of  Balzac,  however, 
as  a  man  before  this.  It  knew  of  him  that 
lie  was  cr'ihle  dc  dettes,  always  in  conflict 
with  his  creditors,  Avorking  not  so  much  for 
daily  bread  as  to  pay  for  the  daily  bread  long 
since  eaten,  consumed  before  it  was  earned, 


and  leaving  necessities  more  dangerous  than 
hunger  or  starvation  behind.  To  work  from 
hand  to  mouth  is  bad  enough  ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  and  said  by  many  that  such  a 
condition  of  labour  is  the  worst  possible  for 
the  work  produced.  But  when  the  work 
is  not  done  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  day — at  all  times  the  natural  purpose 
of  labour — but  to  clear  off  the  burdens  of 
yesterday,  the  always  lengthening,  always 
renewed  chain  of  debt,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  bondage  is  calculated  to  cut  into  the 
very  soul  ?  This,  however,  was  Balzac's 
case.  There  Avere  times  when  he  did  not 
dare  to  show  himself,  but  hid  his  head  in 
one  clandestine  refuge  after  another,  his  very 
dogs  trained  not  to  betray  him,  his  servants 
skilled  in  all  the  ruses  of  defence,  and  he 
only  to  be  approached  by  means  of  pass- 
words and  mysterious  precautions,  as  in  a 
case  of  high  treason.  A  man  thus  flitting 
under  cover  of  night  from  one  secret  place 
to  another,  listening  where  he  lay  perdu  in 
the  depths  of  his  lodging  to  ineffectual 
summons  of  bells  and  knockings,  rejoicing 
when  the  baffled  duns  departed  grumbling, 
conveys  to  us  an  impression  of  something 
irregular,  disorderly,  in  all  likelihood  a  bad 
liver,  a  man  of  corrupt  tastes  and  ill- 
regulated  ways.  ]3ut  when  the  curtain 
draws  up,  when  the  last  light  is  thrown 
with  no  deceptive  gleams  in  it  or  falsity  of 
reflection,  upon  the  playful,  innocent  records 
of  his  youth,  upon  the  friendly,  gentle  letters 
of  mature  years,  and  at  length  reveals  to  us 
a  true  lover  absorbed  in  one  faithful  attach- 
ment through  half  a  lifetime,  who  could 
imagine  that  this  constant  and  friendly  soul 
was  Balzac,  he  to  Avhom  everything  on  eartli 
was  darkened  with  impurity  and  rent  asun- 
der by  falsehood  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  This  writer, 
who  found  a  skeleton  in  every  man's  closet, 
when  death  set  all  his  doors  open  and  let  in 
the  shining  of  the  sun,  Avas  found  to  have 
none  in  his  ;  no  Avretched  ghosts  came  out 
of  it  to  sully  his  name,  no  hidden  horrors 
Avere  revealed  to  the  eye  of  day.  A  tragedy 
there  is,  sure  enough  ;  for  is  not  every  life 
a  tragedy  ?  and  the  irony  of  fate  is  stamped 
upon  it  in  startling  lines.  But  the  tragedy 
is  one  of  everyday  occurrence  since  the  days 
of  Moses,  Avho  Avas  permitted  to  see  the 
Promised  Land  only  from  afar. 

A  more  strange  commentary  never  Avas 
Avritten  upon  any  man's  life  and  Avork  than 
is  made  by  the  letters  in  Avhich  this  man 
exposed  his  private  soul.  On  the  one  hand 
all  is  tragic,  gloomy,  and  terrible  ;  on  the 
other,  friendly  and  gentle  and  kind  ;  at  one 
side  a  SAvarm  of  strange  connexions,  evil 
liaisons,  intrigues  innumerable;  on  the  other 
a  long-enduring,    pure,  and   generous  love. 
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The  world  of  imaf^i nation  in  which  tlic 
render  has  known  Balzac  is  crowded  Avith 
terrible  fi<^ures,  contemners  of  every  law. 
Scarcely  here  and  there  is  to  be  found  one 
whom  we  may  venture  to  trust  as  a  true  man 
i>r  pure  woman.  One  after  another  they 
pass  before  us  enveloped  in  shameful  mys- 
teries, in  cold-blooded  struLfi^lcs  of  re- 
morseless egotism,  in  headlong  pursuit  of 
wealth,  or  greatness,  or  pleai^ure — pursuit 
v.hioh  crushes  without  pity  any  obstacle, 
nioral  or  natural,  that  lies  in  the  way.  But 
when  we  turn  to  the  Balzac  of  the  letters  a 
softer  light  breaks  over  the  picture.  Here 
he  is  no  executioner  of  humankind  doing 
his  duty  grimly  upon  a  race  of  secret 
assassins  and  traitors,  but  a  friendly  com- 
panion, discoursing  gently  of  a  hundred 
innocent  matters,  cruel  to  no  one,  loving  to 
his  friends,  serviceable  to  his  belongings,  a 
^•ood  and  tender  son,  an  unalterable  and 
delicate  lover.  Genius  has  filled  the 
strange  and  terrible  world  of  his  books  with 
an  attraction  which  triumphs  over  the  very 
liorror  and  disgust  and  pain  which  it  pleases 
iiiin  to  call  forth.  But  his  letters  require 
no  such  electricity  to  make  them  delightful. 
Gentle  daylight  shines  througli  tlicm  instead 
of  that  fierce  sun  or  blighting  cloud  ;  and 
tiiere  could  be  no  better  proof  that  the 
*  C'om6die  Ilumainc  '  is  not  the  terrible 
tragedy  he  makes  it  out  to  be,  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  tranquil  exposition  of  his 
own  private  existence  and  thoughts-. 

This  commentary  is  all  the  more  valuable 
that  Balzac  had  a  life  independent  of  his 
work  and  thoughts,  so  full  of  trouble 
and  of  toil,  so  distracted  by  those  anxieties 
which  are  fatal  to  all  repose  of  mind,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  his 
eyes  been  permanently  jaundiced  and  his 
mind  brought  to  regard  all  things  around 
Iiim,  especially  the  worldly  meanness  of 
meaner  men,  with  bitterness.  Such  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  has  rarelv  taken  place, 
oven  among  the  traditionary  struggles  of 
men  of  letters  everywhere.  The  conflict 
began  at  twenty,  when  the  young  Honore, 
refusing  to  harness  liimself  to  the  trade  of 
law,  which  it  is  evident  he  loathed,  and  of 
which  he  has  left  us  so  many  painful  pic- 
tures, succeeded  with  nuich  difficulty  in 
i-onvincing  his  p.arents  that  there  was  that  in 
him  which  would  make  a  name  in  literature, 
and  was  permitted  reluctaTitly  to  try  what 
he  could  do,  being  allowed  two  years  of 
probation  in  which  to  win  his  spurs  and 
show  himself  a  master  of  the  literary  craft. 
A  more  curious  bargain  was  surely  never 
made  at  the  beginning  of  a  life.  '  My  bro- 
ther,' says  Madame  Surville,  '  had  as  yet 
given  no  proof  of  literary  talent,  and  he  had 


his  fortune  to  make.  It  was  only  reasonable 
to  wish  for  him  an  occupation  less  prob- 
lematical than  that  of  an  author.  And  for 
one  vocation  like  that  of  llonore,  which 
justified  the  indulgence,  how  many  men  of 
mediocre  talent  have  been  ruined  by  similar 
compliance  ! '  The  friends  of  the  house 
were  all  in  arms  against  the  culpable  weak- 
ness of  the  father  who  thus  humoured  his 
son.  llonore  a  man  of  genius  !  This  was 
a  thing  which  no  one  believed.  He  might 
make  a  good  bagman,  they  thought  ;  he 
wrote  a  fair  hand  ;  but  Balzac's  father  wa.s 
himself  somewhat  fantastic  and  full  of 
theories,  and  the  idea  of  this  trial  pleased 
him.  '  He  believed  in  the  intelligence  of 
his  children.'  '  My  mother,'  adds  Madame 
Surville,  '  was  less  confident,  but  thought 
that  a  little  pressure  of  want  Avould  subdue 
llonore  ;  '  and  with  this  view  the  lad 
was  established  in  Paris,  on  a  footing  of 
Spartan  economy  verj'  well  adapted  to  try 
his  enthusiasm,  by  this  practical  and  some- 
what stern  but  anxious  mother.  '  She 
settled  him  before  our  departure  from 
Paris  in  a  garret  which  he  chose  near  the 
Bibliotheque  de  I'Arsenal,  the  only  library 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  where 
he  proposed  to  work.'  She  furnished  this 
room  with  strict  necessaries — a  bed,  a  table, 
a  few  chairs  ;  and  the  '  sum  she  allotted  for 
his  board  would  certainly  not  have  sufficed 
for  his  most  rigorous  necessities  if  our 
mother  had  not  left  in  Paris  an  old  woman, 
for  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  our 
family,  whom  she  charged  to  watch  over 
him.'  We  have  heard  of  parents  strong- 
minded  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  cure  a 
foolish  boy,  seized  by  one  of  those  wild  in- 
clinations for  the  life  of  a  sailor  which  used 
to  be  general  among  boys  during  the  reign 
of  Captain  Marryat,  by  sending  him  to  sea 
in  a  merchant-ship  to  Labrador  or  New- 
foundland, the  least  attractive  and  stormiest 
of  voyages.  It  was  on  the  same  wise  but 
stern  principle  that  Madame  dc  lialzae  treat- 
ed her  eldest  son.  '  To  pass  suddenly  from 
a  liberal  house,  where  there  was  always 
plenty,  to  the  solitude  of  an  attic  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  constituent  of  com- 
fort, must  have  been  a  hard  transition,'  says 
his  sister  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  the 
change  cheerfully,  and  faced  all  his  difficul- 
ties with  the  gayest  courage.  His  letters 
of  this  period  are  full  of  the  playful  and 
laughing  grace  of  youth.  '  I  have  got  a 
servant,'  he  writes  gaily  ;  '  his  name  is 
Moi-meme.  .  .  .  Moi-meme  is  idle,  awk- 
ward, forgetful  ;  he  beats  my  clothes,  sings 
as  he  sweeps,  sweeps  as  he  sings,  lautrhs  as 
he  talks,  talks  as  he  laughs — at  bottom  he 
is  a  good  lad  enough.'  '  Synging  he  was,  or 
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floughting  all  the  daye.'  What  better  pic- 
ture could  be  of  the  gay  youth,  fearing 
nothing,  smiling  in  the  face  of  Fate  ?  To 
shut  him  up  all  tlie  more  closely  to  his 
work,  bis  careful  parents  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  gone  to  visit  a  relation,  so  that  in 
case  of  utter  failure  neither  Honore  nor 
they  should  be  shamed.  Thus  he  began 
in  his  garret  his  apprenticeship  as  man  of 
letters,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Grub 
Street  itself,  in  a  sublime  ignorance  as  to 
what  he  should  do  lirst,  or  which  way  of 
glory  he  should  choose,  sure  of  nothing  but 
of  his  purpose — 

'  to  frame  he  knew  not  what  excelling  thinfj, 
And  win  he  knew  not  what  subUme  I'eward 
Of  praise  and  honour. ' 

'  Ah,  sister,'  he  cries,  '  if  heaven  lias  given 
me  talent,  my  great  delight  will  be  to  see 
my  glory  reflected  upon  you  all.  What  hap- 
piness to  conquer  oblivion,  to  make  again 
the  name  of  De  Balzac  illustrious  !  At  these 
thoughts  my  blood  boils  !  '  And  he  adds, 
with  the  delicious  gravity  and  good  faith 
which  belong  to  his  age  : — 

'  I  have  definitely  fixed  upon  the  subject  of 
Cromwell,  which  I  have  cliosen  because  it  is 
the  finest  in  modern  history.  ...  I  have 
decidedly  given  up  my  comic  opera.  I  could 
not  find  a  composer  in  this  hole — and  besides 
one  ought  not  to  write  for  the  taste  of  the 
moment,  but  do  as  the  Racines  and  Corneilles 
have  done,  work  like  them  for  posterity.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  second  act  was  weak, 
and  the  first  had  too  much  music  in  it.  And 
so  much  reflection  being  necessary,  I  prefer  to 
reflect  upon  Cromwell.  But  there  are  ordi- 
narily a,bout  two  thousand  lines  in  a  tragedy, 
and  you  may  judge  how  many  reflections  will 
be  needful.  Pity  me — what  do  I  say  ?  No, 
pity  me  not,  for  1  am  happy  ;  envy  me  rather, 
and  think  of  me  above  all.' 

Thus  he  goes  on  for  letter  after  letter.  In 
all  the  many  works  of  the  great  Balzac  there 
is  no  such  genial,  delightful,  light-hearted, 
and  genuine  jeunc  homme  a  vingt  ans.  How 
he  chatters  to  his  sister  about  all  his  affairs, 
little  and  great,  from  his  Cromwell  and  his 
hopes  of  glory  to  the  stains  his  coffee  makes 
on  the  floor,  which  it  takes  him  so  much 
time  and  water  ('  and  water  does  not  ascend 
by  nature  into  my  heavenly  garret  ;  it  only 
descends  there  on  rainy  days')  to  get  rid 
of  ;  leaping  from  one  thing  to  another  with 
the  gaiety  of  a  child.  'Ah,  Laura  soror,^ 
he  cries,  '  what  trouble  I  am  in  !  I  have 
just  found  out  a  fault  of  construction  in  my 
regicide,  and  it  rustles  with  bad  verses.' 
In  the  next  sentence  he  asks  for  a  vieillis- 
slme  chdle,  to  wrap  about  his  shoulders  as 
he  sits  at  night  in  his  celestial  garret,  and 
pictures  himself  '  badly  defended  against  the 
frost,  which  lias  only  the  roof  and  a  flannel 


vest  between  it  and  my  brotherly  skin  ;  '  his 
legs  covered  v/ith  the  carrick  tourangeau  of 
the  country  tailor  ;  his  head  in  a  calotte 
dantesque ;  nothing  wanting  but  the  old 
shawl  to  make  him  comfortable.  '  Ainsi 
equipe  j'' haldterai  fort  agreablement  mon 
palais,''  he  saj^s.  Notwithstanding  this 
droll  picture  (and  let  the  reader  imagine 
how  far  from  droll,  how  dismal  and  heart- 
rending would  have  been  the  vision  of  the 
young  author,  wrapped  in  all  the  miserable 
superfluities  of  his  poor  Avardrobe,  and  shiv- 
ering  imder  the  tiles  of  the  cold  and  dreary 
Paris  house,  in  the  hands  of  Balzac  twenty 
years  later),  the  boy  permits  himself  the 
distraction  of  a  piano,  and  after  long  resist- 
ance of  the  temptation  declares  that  he  must 
be  guilty  of  tlie  folly  of  going  to  see  Cinna, 
in  which  Talma  is  to  play.  '  My  stomach 
trembles  at  the  thought, '  he  says,  but  the 
thing  which  attracts  him  is  that  '  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  Corneille,  our  gen- 
eral.'  Ilis  stomach  trembles  ;  no  dinner 
for  him  if  he  yields  to  the  seductions  of 
the  play.  Even  without  this  extravagance, 
'  that  rascal  Moi-mcme  neglects  me  more 
and  more.  lie  goes  out  only  once  in  the 
three  or  four  days  to  buy  what  is  wanted, 
and  then  goes  to  the  worst  shops  in  the 
quarter  ;  the  others  are  too  far  off  ;  the 
lad  is  thrifty  of  his  steps  ;  so  that  your 
brother  (destined  to  so  much  fame  !)  lives 
already  absolutely  like  a  great  man  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  dying  of  hunger.'  How  easy 
it  is  to  imagine  the  gloomy  tints  that  this 
picture  might  take  if  made  of  another  !  but 
the  autobiographer  is  cheerful  as  a  cricket. 
By-aud-by  he  sends  an  analysis  of  his  great 
play  that  he  is  writing,  poor  boy,  for  pos- 
terity— Pour  toi  sezde,  Avritten  on  the  pre- 
cious envelope  that  contains  it  :  'It  is  im- 
possible that  you  should  not  admire  the 
jDlan  of  it, '  he  cries.  '  How  finely  it  is  set 
forth  !  How  the  interest  grows  from  scene 
to  scene  !  The  incident  of  the  sons  of  Crom- 
well is  admirably  done.  I  have  also  been  very 
happy  in  the  character  of  the  sons  of  Straf- 
ford. The  magnanimity  of  Charles  the  First 
giving  back  to  Cromwell  his  sons  is  finer  than 
that  of  Augustus  pardoning  Cinna.  There 
are  still  some  faults,  but  they  are  slight, 
and  I  will  remedy  them,'  and  the  poor 
young  author  ends  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion and  proud  alarm  :  '  Pourvu  que  le 
chateau  n'aille  pas  defcndre  ma  tragedie  !  ' 
Poor  boy  !  He  went  home  joyous  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  his  tragedy,  feeling 
that  he  had  'fait  scs  p?T«i'es, '  justified  his 
father's  indulgence,  and  was  in  the  way  to 
cover  the  criticising  friends  with  confusion. 
In  his  happy  confidence  lie  had  them  all 
gathered  together  to  hear  liis  play.     '  What 
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1  suflEercd  duiiDg  that  hour  Avas  a  foretaste  of  ] 
the  terrors  wliich  the  first  representations  of  1 
"  Vautrin' '  and  ' '  Quinola' '  were  to  give  me, '  ! 
says  his  sister.     Even  Balzac's  enthusiasm  I 
for  liis  own  work  grew  ehill  as  lie  looked  j 
round  him   on  the    troubled   eountenanoes 
about.     The  one  rude   critie  whom  he  had 
most  hoped  to  confound  was  rampant  ;  the 
others,   though  more  gentle,  united  in  dis- 
approval.    At  last  it  was  decided  to  submit 
the  work  to  a  competent  and  impartial  au- 
thority— a  professor  of  the  Ecole  Tolytech- 
nique.      The  sentence  of   this  doyen  Utte- 
raire  was  emphatic.      '  The   author  might 
do    anything    he    liked    except    literature.^ 
'  llonore, '  says  Madame  Survillc,  '  received 
this  stroke  with  bare  bosom,  yet  without 
wincing,  for  he  did  not  acknowledge  him- 
self beaten.'      "  I   have   not  the    gift    for 
tragedy,'   he   said,    and    took    up   his  pen 


young  hero  !     They  kept  him 


again. 

Invincible 
at  home  and  nursed  him,  for  he  was  so 
worn  Avith  the  garret  and  the  attentions  of 
Moi-memc  that  his  mother  was  terror- 
struck.  During  the  five  years  he  remained 
at  home  he  wrote  more  than  forty  volumes, 
which  Avcrc  published  under  different 
names,  '  out  of  respect  to  that  name  of  De 
lialzac,  once  celebrated,  and  which  he  hoped 
to  make  once  more  illustrious.'  '  Not  one 
single  title  of  these  first  works  '  does  his 
devoted  sister  betray,  though  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  mystery  about  them.  No 
doubt  the  name  of  Balzac  would  have 
pushed  them  into  some  sort  of  popularity 
at  a  later  period,  but  the  great  writer  never 
acknowledged  them.  One  wonders  if  no 
enterprising  reader,  no  critic  on  the  watch 
for  coming  genius,  found  in  this  mass  of 
nameless  books  any  gleam  of  future  great- 
ness. But  the  young  author  himself,  fallen 
from  the  heights  of  tragedy,  does  not  seem, 
even  while  composing  tliem,  to  have  had 
any  faith  in  them. 

'I  can  neither  tliink  nor  work,'  he  says, 
'  but  I  must  write,  write  every  day  to  win  the 
independence  which  is  refused  to  me.  To 
try  to  ])urcliase  my  liberty  by  means  of  novels, 
and  such  novels  !  Ah,  Laure,  wiiat  a  down- 
fall of  my  projects  of  glory  !  With  fifteen 
liundred  francs  of  income  I  could  work  at  my 
farm,  but  one  wants  time  for  such  work,  and 
tirst  of  all  one  must  live.  I  have  thus  only 
this  ignoble  way  of  winning  independence. 
Then  make  the  press  groan,  bad  author  !  If 
I  do  not  soon  gain  a  little  money,  the  spectre 
will  reappear.  I  shall  not  be  a  notary,  for 
M.  T.  is  dead.  But  1  know  that  .AI.,  that  ter- 
rible schemer,  is  quietly  seeking  a  place  for 
me.  If  they  jnit  that  extinguislier  upon  me, 
take  me  for  a  dead  man.' 

We    find  further  details,    however,    than 


those  which  Madame  Survillc  gives,  sown 
here  and  there  in  the  letters  afterwards 
published,  the  record  of  himself  and  all  he 
did,  which  he  sent  to  liis  favourite  sister. 
Like  Major  Pendennis  calculating  his 
nephew's  possible  revenue  by  the  price  of 
his  first  successful  novel,  young  Balzac,  still 
more  naif,  calculates  \ipon  his  poor  little 
obscure  romances.  '  You  know  I  am  full 
of  joy  because  the  "  Ileritlere  de  Birague" 
is  .sold  for  eight  hundred  francs  ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  one  copy,  at  least,  will  sell, 
for  grandmamma  is  going  to  buy  it,'  he 
writes,  still  boyisli  and  light-hearted  amid 
all  his  troubles.  '  If  I  sell  my  "  Israelite" 
well — say  for  two  thousand  francs — there  I 
stop  and  I  am  free,  for  six  novels  a  year 
will  make  twelve  thousand  francs.'  These 
frank  and  laughing  letters  disclose  a  liter- 
ary workshoj),  in  which  constant  industry 
secures  a  certain  small  return,  like  shoemak- 
ing  or  tailoring.  The  young  writer  does  not 
think  much  of  the  quality  of  the  works 
which  he  turns  out,  one  after  another. 
'  As  for  my  novels,  they  are  not  so  good 
as  the  devil,  and  certainly  not  so  tempt- 
ing.' Their  only  merit  'is  the  thou- 
sand of  francs  they  bring  in.'  The 
'  lleritiere  de  Birague  '  he  will  not  send  to 
Laure,  '  parce  que  c'est  imc  veritable  co- 
chonnerie  Utteraire.''  But  with  all  this  he 
feels  the  growth  within  him  of  something 
better  to  come.  '  My  ideas  change  so 
nmch,'  he  says,  pausing  in  his  gay  chatter, 
his  half-comic  calculations  '  that  the  doing 
will  soon  change  also.  ...  I  reflect  ; 
my  ideas  ripen  ;  I  perceive  that  nature  has 
dealt  favourably  with  me  in  giving  me  my 
heart  and  my  head.  Believe  me,  dear 
sister,  for  I  Avant  some  one  to  believe  in 
me.  I  do  not  des-pair  of  being  something 
one  day.' 

These  five  laborious  years,  however,  spent 
in  the  family  homo,  from  which  during 
their  course  both  his  sisters  took  flight,  and 
in  which  he  felt  daily  more  and  more  the 
want  of  atmosphere  and  space,  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  young  man  ;  and,  as  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  come  of  his  labours,  he 
found  his  way  back  at  length  to  Paris,  dis- 
heartened, and  ready  for  anything  that 
promised  a  little  success — the  reward  for 
which  he  pined,  lie  was  but  twenty-five 
after  all,  but  he  had  worked  like  a  giant  at 
those  books  which  were  not  worthy  of  liis 
name,  and  w^as  weary  of  the  anonymous 
romancing  which  brought  in  so  little,  and 
advanced  him  not  a  step  in  any  real  way  of 
progress,  lie  returned  to  Paris  with  a  cer- 
tain desperation,  determined  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  place  his  existence  upon 
a    more   solid    footint;.      Madame    Survillc 
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iibridges  tlio  '  arid  details  '  wliicli  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  misfortunes  of  las  exist- 
ence, '  misfortunes  so  little  known  that  even 
his  friends  attribute  them  to  follies  which 
were  never  his,'  she  says  mysteriously — 
so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  under- 
stand this  brief  but  curious  chapter  in  the 
great  author's  life.  Perhaps  for  a  moment 
he  had  been  himself  converted  to  the  opin- 
ion that  '  anything  but  literature  '  was  his 
vocation.  In  Paris,  where  he  arrived  eager 
and  anxious  to  do  something,  anything,  in 
order  to  right  himself,  he  encountered  a 
friend,  who  advised  him  to  try  less  ethereal 
means  of  conquering  fortune,  and  lent  him 
inoney  with  which  to  undertake  a  venture 
ill  trade.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  he 
chose  the  trade  of  a  publisher,  in  which  he 
began  with,  and  failed  by  means  of,  com- 
plete editions  of  Molicrc  and  La  Fontaine,  in 
one  volume  each  ;  '  the  first  attempt  at 
those  compact  editions  which  have  since 
brought  so  much  profit  to  the  booksellers.' 
From  this  enterprise  he  withdrew  in  about 
a  year,  having  sold  less  than  twenty  copies, 
and  disposing  of  the  rest  as  waste  paper. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  to  have  a  Moliere 
with  Balzac's  name  as  publisher  on  the 
title-page  Avould  be  worth  a  collector's 
while.  This  failing,  he  made  another  start, 
this  time  with  a  printing  office  ('  Books 
attracted  him  always,'  says  his  biographer), 
but  failed  once  more,  though  his  predeces- 
sor had  made  a  fortune  in  the  business.  In 
this  last  undertaking  Madame  Surville 
thinks  he  would  have  been  successfvd  by 
combining  it  with  a  type-foundry,  but  for 
the  hesitation  of  his  family  to  help  him — 
and  indeed  the  friend  to  whom  he  sold  it 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  did  succeed  by 
the  very  means  which  the  man  of  genius 
had  foreseen,  though  he  could  not  take 
advantage  of  them.  He  had  got  the  ma- 
terials for  many  a  gloomy  sketch,  to  be 
employed  in  future  years,  in  his  early 
knowledge  of  the  obscure  law  business  of  a 
notary's  office  ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life  of  his  printing-house  he  got  the 
idea  of  that  fine  conflict  with  ruin  which  his 
bi'ave  Eve  waged  courageously,  while  her  hus- 
band invented  his  types,  in  the  history  of 
'  Eve  ct  David,'  the  modest  and  noble  pair 
wlio  form  one  of  his  most  wholesome  and 
attractive  pictures,  perhaps  the  only  per- 
fectly pure  and  simply  heroic  hero  and 
heroine  whom  Balzac  ever  produced. 

He  was  twenty-nine  v/hen,  once  more  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  deeply  in  debt, 
though  his  mother  had  saved  the  credit  of 
the  name  by  becoming  liis  chief  creditor, 
he  had  again  de  nouveau  to  face  the  world, 
and  find  out  a  way  of  living.     '  He  possess- 


ed only  debts  and  his  pen  to  pay  them 
with,  that  pen  of  which  no  one  as  yet  rec- 
ognised the  value  ;  and  besides  had  acquir- 
ed the  reputation  of  an  incapable — fiital 
title  which  withdraws  all  support,  and  so 
often  accomplishes  the  shipwreck  of  the 
unfortunate.'  It  is  but  seldom  after  this 
serious  crisis  that  the  old  gaiety  bubbles  up. 
into  his  letters  as  in  his  former  time  of  pri- 
vation ;  but  still  Balzac  was  not  discour- 
aged. He  buckled  to  his  work  again  with 
tremendous  industry  and  perseverance, 
which,  after  so  many  failures,  was  nothing 
less  than  heroic.  And  for  a  time  it  would 
seem  that  the  works  which  he  began  to 
pour  forth  month  by  month,  and  week  by 
week,  in  a  profuse,  unequal,  continual 
stream,  scarcely  attracted  more  respectful 
notice  than  the  forgotten  productions  of 
his  youth.  '  When  is  the  great  work  com- 
ing ? '  his  friends  asked  with  smiles,  even 
after  a  number  of  works  which  now  rank 
among  French  classics  had  seen  the  light. 
This  careless  contempt  irritated  greatly  the 
young  man,  who  began  to  feel  his  power. 
'  I  shall  have  to  die, '  he  cried  bitterly,  '  be- 
fore they  know  what  I  am  worth. '  But  it 
is  very  seldom  that  any  such  gleam  of  rage 
shows  in  his  correspondence.  The  stream 
widens,  and  new  landscapes  open  as  it 
flows  on.  There  are  new  friends  v^'ho  en- 
gage his  attention,  new  subjects,  and  a  hur- 
ried, impetuous  current  of  business  and 
production  to  guide  and  record.  The  genial 
home  causerles,  so  fraternal,  so  innocent, 
which  he  kept  up  wdth  his  dear  Laure,  give 
place  to  a  curious,  rapid  course  of  letters  to 
his  mother,  which  show  the  place  she  held 
in  his  life  far  better  than  anything  he  says 
of  her.  Maman  hitherto  has  had  her  part 
in  the  gentle  mockeries  of  the  family  ;  lier 
fidgets,  ^her  nervousness  have  not  been 
spared.  If  she  only  knew  how  little  she 
does  for  the  happiness  of  those  around  her, 
when  she  thinks  she  is  doing;  evcrvthinfj  ! 
Nature  surrounds  the  roses  Avith  thorns,  and 
pleasures  with  a  crowd  of  pains  :  Maman 
follows  the  example  of  nature.  So  say  the 
brother  and  sister  between  themselves  with 
undutiful  sportiveness.  But  when  the  sis- 
ters are  married,  each  in  their  menage, 
and  Ilonore  immersed  in  a  thousand  toils, 
Maman  becomes  her  son's  right  hand,  his 
representative,  his  prime  minister,  his  agent 
in  everything.  She  has  to  take  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  publishers,  settle  the  prices, 
get  the  payment  as  she  can,  arrange  how  to 
settle  a  debt  here  and  there,  keep  every- 
thing going,  see  to  all  his  business.  Every- 
thing comes  through  her  hands  ;  never 
man,  it  is  apparent,  had  a  servant  of  such 
boundless  activity,  patience,  zeal,  and  trust- 
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woi'tliincss.  The  son  does  not  disdain  to 
sweeten  the  task  with  many  a  tender  word. 
J  lis  mhre  bien-aimee,  his  mere  cherie,  is  re- 
warded with  sucli  expressions  of  love  as  Eng- 
lish sons  scarcely  indulge  in  ;  but  he  gives 
her  his  orders  with  a  brevity  which  shows 
the  unhesitating  trust  he  has  in  her  devo- 
tion, and  the  somewhat  imperious  empire 
which  this  certainty  brings  Avith  it.  She 
was  his  chief  creditor  as  has  been  said,  lie 
laments  over  her,  and  declares  that  but  for 
her  he  would  not  care  for  his  poverty,  even 
while  sending  her  here  and  there  from 
printer  to  publisher,  from  place  to  place, 
<m  his  business.  Fais-ioi  hellc,  he  says  in 
a  brief  parenthesis  when  she  has  to  inter- 
view some  severe  creditor  or  editor.  Beau- 
amp  de  polilesae,  he  adds  on  another  oc(!a- 
sion.  Poor  inother  !  if  he  could  but  settle 
these  other  debts  from  a  few  more  stories 
out  of  his  brain,  a  few  more  thousand  francs 
out  of  the  booksellers,  there  might  be  some- 
thing for  her  who  had  sacrificed  almost  every- 
thing for  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime  there 
was  all  his  business  to  do,  work  enough  to 
keep  her  busy.  One  wonders  whether  she, 
who  did  not  believe  in  him  at  first,  had  got 
to  put  any  faith  in  him  now,  when  she  had 
to  make  her  prettiest  toilette  and  rush  from 
one  place  to  another  under  llonore's  orders. 
That  she  did  it  all  cheerfully,  without  a 
grumble,  is  clear  enough,  Avhatever  her  pri- 
vate sentiments  might  be. 

These  letters,  however,  relate  to  a  time 
when  the  overpressed  author  was  absent 
from  I'aris  upon  a  long  journey — soi-disant 
holiday — but  in  reality  such  a  laborious  holi- 
day as  only  people  of  letters,  whose  tools 
are  so  easily  carried,  indulge  in.  ICven 
this,  however,  was  not  a  common  indul- 
gence ;  for  his  life  was  almost  entirely 
spent  in  Paris.  '  ITc  confessed  to  me,' 
says  Madame  Surville,  '  that  he  has  often 
been  seized  by  temptations  similar  to  those 
which  he  luis  attributed  to  the  hero  of  that 
work,  so  full  of  youthfulness  and  talent, 
which  he  called  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin."  ' 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Balzac, 
like  his  hero,  risking  with  the  gaiety  of  de- 
spair the  last  poor  louis  in  his  purse,  and 
sick  with  perpetual  woi-k  and  unvarying  dis- 
appointment, weary,  languid,  and  exhaust- 
ed, seeing  no  end  to  be  gained  by  this  never 
ending,  always  continued  struggle,  turning 
along  the  silent  quais  when  the  lights  flaunt- 
ed in  the  river,  and  contemplating  the  end 
that  might  come  so  easily  ;  one  plunge  and 
all  over  ;  no  more  bills  to  renew  or  stories 
to  weave — stories  for  which,  Heaven  knows, 
he  must  often  have  had  little  heart.  To 
babble  of  the  loves  of  a  fine  lady  And  jeune 
elegant,  and  elaborate  their  sentimental  sor- 
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rows  when  one's  heart  is  racked  with 
troubles  infinitely  greater — who  can  say 
what  scorn,  what  impatience,  what  bitter- 
ness tliis  necessity  sometimes  produces  i 
Breaking  stones  on  the  road  would  be  less 
hard  ;  the  heart's  sorrows,  the  indignation 
that  burns,  the  bitterness  that  poisons, 
might  find  a  certain  solace  in  the  sharp 
strokes  of  the  haminer  ;  but  in  the  poetical 
despairs  of  the  boudinr  what  consolation  ? 
llonorc  de  Balzac,  loitering  in  a  shop  of 
bric-a-brac,  gazing  with  hungry  eyes  at  the 
curious  things  he  loved,  perhaps  laughing 
grimly  at  the  thought  of  the  vulgar  millioii- 
naire  into  whose  hands  they  would  probably 
fall,  who  would  understand  nothing  about 
them — whereas  he,  without  a  sou,  knew 
everything  about  them — is  no  less  tragic  a 
figure  than  the  student  Raj)hael  finding,  az 
just  such  a  crisis  in  his  life,  the  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin, with  its  wonderful  qualities.  That  the 
life  which  the  young  man  desperate  was  about 
to  throw  away  so  lightly — he  vrlio  had  no 
means  of  satisfying  a  single  desire — should 
become  unreasonably,  frantically  precious 
to  him,  as  soon  a3  he  had  the  means  of  en- 
joying everything,  yet  saw  his  days  withering 
up  with  every  contraction  of  the  fated  skin 
— what  a  terril)le  truth  is  in  the  very  wild- 
ness  of  the  fancy  !  At  one  stroke  liow 
had  he  gained  this  tremendous  height  of 
tragedy,  this  awful  insight  into  man's  soul  ? 
In  Raphael  he  has  embodied  the  painful 
energy  of  an  im.'igination  Avild  and  half  mad 
with  the  desire  of  living  and  the  force  of 
life,  yet  shut  in  on  all  points,  beating  its 
wings  against  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
earth  and  sky,  illimitable  yet  confined. 
The  situation  does  not  sound  so  tragic 
when  we  find  its  inspiration  in  his  own 
story,  but  yet  his  indignation  and  pain  in 
the  sense  of  his  own  unsuccess  are  scarcely 
less  vivid.  '  Sacrc  .Dieu  !  '  he  cries,  '  liter;i- 
ture  is  like  the  street-walkers,  who  seil 
themselves  fur  a  hundred  sous  ;  it  leads  to 
nothing — and  I  burn  to  go  off  and  travel, 
to  discover,  to  make  of  myself  a  living 
drama,  to  risk  my  life  ;  for  what  are  a  few 
miserable  years  more  or  less  .'  The  ocean, 
a  brig,  and  an  English  ship  to  demolish, 
then  vanish  in  the  waters,  is  something  bet- 
ter tliim  an  inkstand,  a  pen,  and  the  Hue 
St.  ])enis. '  His  best  years  were  shrinking 
from  him  as  he  wrote  like  the  cabalistic 
Peau,  bringing  nothing  but  waste  of  all  his 
faculties.  '  Imagine  that  I  have  undertaken 
two  works  at  the  same  time.'  lie  savs  more 
calmly,  yet  with  not  less  indignation  against 
fate.  '  I  have  promised  that  they  should 
appear,  the  one  in  the  middle  of  Fcbiniary, 
the  other  in  April,  and  I  am  now  (January) 
beginning    them.     The    days   nuAi  in   my 
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hands  like  ice  in  the  sun.  I  do  not  live;  I 
Avear  out  liorribly  ;  but  to  perish  of  work 
or  of  something  else,  it  is  all  one. '  '  Do 
3'ou  know, '  lie  adds,  '  that  I  go  to  bed  at 
.nix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  I  got  up  at 
midniglit,  and  thus  work  sixteen  hours  con- 
tinuously ?  .  .  .  I  have  but  one  hour  to 
give  to  the  world,  from  five  to  six,  during 
my  dinner.  I  have  sworn  to  free  myself, 
to  owe  neither  a  page  nor  a  sou,  and  should 
I  burst  like  a  musket  yet  I  will  go  on  cour- 
jxgeously  to  the  end.'  In  another  letter 
he  describes  his  position  at  greater  length  : 

'  There  is  one  fact  which  dominates  my  ex- 
istence ;  it  is  work,  continual,  without  relax- 
ation, work  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  liours  ilaily  ; 
with  that  hydra  nothing  is  possible.  Weak 
friendships  drop,  only  the  true  remain,  and  I 
itad  counted  upon  yours.  Write  !  I  cannot, 
t'.ie  fatigue  is  too  much.  You  are  not  aware 
that  in  1828  I  owed  more  than  I  possessed.  I 
liad  only  my  pen  to  live  by,  and  to  pay  a  \\\\\\- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  francs.  In  a  few 
months  I  shall  have  paid  everything.  I  shall 
have  received  and  arranged  my  poor  little 
house  ;  but  for  six  months  still  I  have  all  the 
troubles  of  poverty.  I  enjoy  my  last  miseries. 
I  have  begged  from  no  one.  I  have  not 
iield  out  my  hand  for  a  page  nor  for  a  farthing. 
I  have  concealed  my  wounds  and  my  suifer- 
i.igs.  And  you  who  know  if  money  is  easily 
gained  with  the  pen,  you  should  fathom  with 
your  woman's  eyes  the  abyss  which  I  open 
to  you,  which  I  skirt  without  falling  into  it. 
Yes,  I  have  still  six  painful  months  to  get 
through,  all  the  more  painful  that,  as  Napo- 
leon grew  weary  of  war,  I  may  confess  that 
tfiis  conflict  with  misfortune  begins  to  fatigue 
me  too. 

'  I  am  then  an  excsption,  a  poor  workman 
v/hom  one  must  go  to  see,  and  take  care  to 
find  him  in  his  Sunday  best.  No  one  in  the 
v-'orld  knows  the  value  of  my  visits,  and  out 
of  pride  I  never  tell  ;  but  I  may  say  these 
things  to  "^a  true  friend,  sure  that  they  will 
make  no  mischief  between  us.  Besides,  what 
is  more  honourable  or  greater  than  to  raise 
one's  fortune  by  means  of  one's  talent  ?  Only 
envy  can  be  excited  by  that,  and  I  am  not 
.sorry  for  the  envious.  Believe  no  liarni  then 
of  me.  Say  to  yourself,  "He  works  night 
and  day,"  and  be  surprised  only  at  one  thing, 
that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  my  death.' 

This  tragic  apology  seems  to  have  been 
nsade  in  answer  to  a  friendly  complaint  that 
he  neither  visited  nor  wrote  to  the  am'ie 
^iinchre  to  whom  he  addressed  these  explana- 
tions. But  all  his  letters  of  this  period 
are  full  of  the  same  complaints.  More 
deeply  felt  still  arc  those  which  without 
any  need  to  poser,  with  the  certainty  of  her 
sympathy  in  e\'erything,  he  writes  to  liis 
.sister. 

'  I  have  no  time  to  write  as  I  would.  If 
you  knew  what  it  is  to  knead  uj)  idea<,   to 


give  them  form  and  'colour,  aaid  what  lassi- 
tude it  produces  !  for  ever  thinking,  like  La 
Fontaine  under  his  trees.  If  one  were  sure  of 
getting  the  length  of  La  Fontaine  !  but  no,  it 
is  only  Balzac.  Will  it  ever  be  anything  I 
How  this  doubt  torments  me  in  my  bad 
days  !  still  more  than  my  condition  of  bird  on 
the  branch,  I  assure  you.  And,  notwitli- 
standing,  is  it  not  ead,  after  so  much  labour, 
to  liave  nothing  in  the  future  but  the  future 
itself  ?  What  will  it  be,  Laure  'i  AYho  can 
resolve  this  anxious  question  ? ' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress  and  labour 
and  anxiety,  between  the  '  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin '  and  '  Louis  Lambert, '  two  of  tlie  wild- 
est and  most  tragical  conceptions  of  liis  ge- 
nius, there  breaks  in,  vaguely  seen  through 
the  daylight  of  the  letters,  a  little  episode 
which  recalls  the  young  Frenchman  of  tlie 
salons,  the  llastignac,  the  Yandenesse,  the 
De  Marsay  of  liis  own  society  pictures. 
Balzac  confides  to  one  of  his  many  female 
friends — a  lady  who  has  criticised  and  sym- 
pathised, and  blamed  and  praised  him,  a 
friend  of  his  sisters,  often  his  hostess,  and 
one  of  the  few  with  whom  he  was  privi- 
leged de  tout  dire — the  secret  motive  of  a 
journey  he  is  about  to  take. 

'  Ah,  if  <>rtehad  chosen  to  go  to  the  Pyrenees 
I  should  have  seen  the  sun  ;  but  now  I  must 
climb  all  the  waj'  to  Aix  in  Savoy,  running 
after  a  person  who  laughs  at  me  perhaps  ;  one 
of  those  aristocrat  women  whom  you  hold  in 
horror,  no  doubt  ;  one  of  those  angelical 
beauties  whom  one  credits  with  a  beautiful 
soul,  a  true  duchess — disdainful,  loving,  re- 
fined, spirituelle,  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen 
before  ;  a  meteor,  a  prodigy  subject  to 
eclipses,  who  professes  to  love  me,  who  -n-ill 
slmt  me  up  in  the  depths  of  a  Venetian  palace 
(for  I  tell  you  everything),  who  will  have  me 
to  write  nothing  more  but  for  her  :  one  of 
those  Avomen  Avho  must  be  adored  on  one's 
knees,  when  they  Avill,  and  whom  one  has  so 
much  pleasure  in  conquering  ;  the  woman  of 
dreams,  jealous  of  everything  !  Ah  !  it 
would  have  been  better  to  be  at  Angouleme, 
at  la  Poudrerie,  good  and  quiet,  listening  to 
the  clank  of  the  mill,  getting  fat  on  truffles, 
learning  from  you  liow  to  pocket  a  ball  {com- 
vient  on  met  une  hille  en  olouse),  and  to  laugh 
and  talk,  than  thus  to  lose  one's  time  and 
one's  life.' 

This  Tuixture  of  vanity,  boasting,  doubt, 
and  serious  feeling  suddenly  brings  us  back 
into  the  fan  bo  toy,  into  the  elegant  salons 
which  Balzac  delighted  to  imagine,  yet 
never  succeeded  in  putting  l)efore  us  with 
the  saine  astonishing  force  which  he  puts 
into  the  descri^^tion  of  a  wretched  dining- 
room  in  a  fourth-class  boarding-house,  or 
the  poorest  scanty  chamber.  He  goes  to 
Aix,  but  his  great  anticipations  do  not  seem 
to  be  realised.  He  writes  gravely  to  his 
mother  about   this  duchess  '  who  is  full  of 
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ainiablo  attentions,'  and  with  whona  he 
spends  his  evenina,":*  from  six  o'clock  to 
eleven  ;  but  to  his  friend  he  puts  the  best 
face  he  can  upon  it  aTid  acknowledi^es  his 
disappointiiient.  '  I  have  conie  here  to  find 
little  and  much,'  he  says  ;  '  much,  since  I 
see  a  person  amiable  and  gracious  ;  little, 
because  she  will  never  love  me, '  Notwith- 
standing, he  plans  to  go  with  this  woman 
of  dreams  to  Italy  ;  but  on  mature  rejec- 
tion finds  that  he  cannot  afford  it  and  gives 
up  the  pleasure,  resuming  his  '  life  of  a  gal- 
lev-slave,'  as  he  calls  it,  never  ending,  al- 
wavs  beginning  work.  This  little  indica- 
tion of  a  possible  intrigue,  an  adventure 
suoli  as  happened  to  his  poet,  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  whose  history  runs  through  so 
many  romances,  Lucien  dc  Rubempr6,  the 
f/nnid  liomnie  de  province — has  in  it  a  shad- 
owy interest  refiected  from  his  hero  ; 
though  no  doubt  it  is  the  reflection  of  this 
or  other  similar  dreams  realised  in  his  hero 
that  gives  reality  to  those  feverish  tales  of 
])assion  and  disappointment.  This  liappcn- 
fil  about  that  mezzo  del  cammin,  which  is, 
at  least  in  force  and  energy  of  living,  the 
ini<ldle  and  highest  point  of  a  man's  life. 

Balzac  is  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon 
tlie  feverish  industry,  the  boundless  pro- 
duction of  these  years,  lie  repeats  his  rule 
(if  work,  his  hours  of  labour,  to  all  his  cor- 
I't'spondents,  his  perpetual  debauch  of  coffee, 
his  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  toil.  l*er- 
haps  there  is  something  theatrical  in  his 
choice  of  the  night  for  his  chief  working 
lime  instead  of  the  day.  After  all,  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  midnight,  the 
most  enjoyable  hours  of  the  twenty -four  for 
most  people,  gave  him  at  least  six  hours  of 
sleep,  which  is  as  much  as  many  less  osten- 
tatious labourers  think  of — and  liad  these 
six  hours  been  from  inidniglit  to  morning, 
nobody  would  have  been  startled.  Balzac, 
however,  did  not,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  take  the  good  of  the  day  after  having 
thus  employed  the  night.  There  is  no  but- 
terfly moment  for  him,  no  blossoming  out 
cf  afternoon  leisure  to  make  up  a  little  for 
the  long  toil.  '  In  order  to  force  himself 
to  the  exercise  so  necessary  for  his  health 
amid  so  many  sedentary  lal)ours,  he  cor- 
rected his  proofs  either  at  the  printer's  or 
in  my  house,'  said  Madame  Surville  ;  and 
here  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
aspect  of  the  toilworn  writer  on  these  forced 
sorties. 

'  Owing  to  tlie  wcatlier,  which  always  liad 
a  great  effect  upon  liini,  the  embarrassment  of 
the  moment,  the  difficulties  of  his  work,  or 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  sleepless  niglits, 
he  would   sometimes  come  in  scarcelv  able  to 


drag  himself  along,  melancholy,  overpowered, 
sallow,  miserable. 

'  Seeing  liim  of  this  desolate  aspect,  I  tried 
all  1  could  to  rouse  liim  from  his  melancholy. 
He  who  divined  the  thoughts  of  all  around 
him  replied  to  mine  before  I  had  spoken,  and 
said  to  me  with  a  faint  voice,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  "  Don't  try  to  console  me,  it 
is  useless  ;  I  am  a  dead  man." 

'  The  dead  man  then  began  in  a  miserable 
voice  the  story  of  his  new  troul)les,  but  bright- 
ened up  so  ((uickly  that  his  voice  soon  attain- 
ed its  usual  vibration.  Then,  opening  his 
proofs,  he  added,  resuming  liis  dismal  tone, 
"  I  shall  go  down,  ma  sain:''' 

'  '■  Ball  !  a  man  does  not  go  down  witii 
such  works  as  you  are  correcting." 

'  He  raised  his  liead,  his  covmtenance  bright- 
ened little  by  little,  the  sallow  tint  of  his 
cheeks  disappeared. 

'  "  You  are  right,  de  par  Dieit  !  these  books 
must  make  one  live.  Besides,  we  liave  al- 
ways chance  on  our  side.  Chance  may  j^ro- 
tect  a  De  Balzac  as  well  as  an  imbecile  ;  and 
it  is  not  even  difficult  to  invent  the  chance. 
Let  but  one  of  my  millionnaire  friends  (and  I 
liave  some),  or  a  banker  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  his  money,  come  and  say  to  me  : 
'  I  know  your  immense  talent  and  yoxir 
cares.  You  require  a  certain  sum  to  be  free. 
Accept  it  without  fear.  You  will  clear  your- 
self. Yom-  pen  is  worth  my  millions.'  Mji 
dear,  7iothing  more  than  this  is  neeessarij.'''' 

'  Accustomed  to  the  illusions  Avhich  recalled 
his  courage  and  gaiety,  I  showed  no  astonish- 
ment at  the  suggestion  ;  and  this  fable  once 
made,  he  accmnulated  reason  on  reason  for 
believing  in  it. 

'  ''  Those  sort  of  people  spend  so  much  on 
fancy.  A  fine  action  is  a  fancy  like  another, 
and  one  which  always  gives  pleasure.  It 
would  be  something  to  say  to  one's  self,  / 
saccd,  Balzac  !  Humanity  has  now  and  then 
good  impulses,  and  there  are  people  who, 
without  being  English,  are  capable  of  such 
eccentricities.  I,"  he  added,  striking  his 
breast.  "  Avere  I  a  millionnaire  or  a  banker,  I 
should  have  tliem." 

'  This  conviction  ^attained,  he  paced  the 
room  joyously,  raising  and  waving  his  arms. 

'  ' '  Ah,  Balzac  is  free  !  You  shall  see,  dear 
friends  and  dear  enemies,  what  progress  he 
will  make."  He  found  himself  admitted  at  once 
to  the  Institute  ;  from  thence  to  the  Chamhre  dca 
pairs  was  but  a  step.  He  proceeded  thither. 
Why  should  not  he  be  a  peer  ?  Such  a  one 
and  such  a  one  had  attained  the  same  dig- 
nity. From  a  peer  he  became  Minister  ;  was 
th'/re  anything  extraordinary  in  that  ?  many 
l)receden'ts  existed.  Those  who  have  made 
the  round  of  all  ideas,  are  not  they  most  quali- 
fied to  govern  men  ?  He  would  like  to  see 
As-ho  would  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  his 
portfolio  !  The  Minister  took  his  scat  to  gov- 
ern France.  He  discovered  and  reformed 
many  abuses.  What  fine  ideas,  what  wise  ut- 
terances came  out  of  his  dreams  !  Then, 
when  all  went  to  his  desire  in  his  high  office 
and  in   the  kingdom,   he  came  back  to  the 
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banker  as  the  friend  who  had  conducted  him 
to  these  honours,  and  found  his  benefactor  as 
fortunate  as  himself. 

'  "  His  lot  will  be  tine  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  said  of  him,  '  Tliu  man  undcrdood 
Balzac,  lent  Mm  money  upon  Ms  talent,  led  him 
f^)  the  honours  he  zcas  icorthy  of.''  This  will 
be  his  glory,  whosoever  is  without  it.  A  bet- 
ter way  of  leaving  a  name  to  posterity  than 
burning  a  temple." 

'  After  he  had  made  this  expedition  upon 
such  clouds  of  gold,  he  fell  back  into  reality  ; 
but  his  mind  had  been  Avithdrawn  from  his 
troubles,  and  he  seemed  consoled.  He  cor- 
re(ited  his  proofs,  read  them  to  us  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  then  left  us  laughing  at  himself. 
"  Adieu.  I  am  off  to  my  house  to  see  if  the 
banker  is  waiting  for  me,"  he  said  with  his 
cordial  laugh  ;  "  if  he  is  not  there,  I  shall  al- 
ways find  my  work,  which  is  my  true  money- 
lender." ' 

This  rhapsody,  half  comic,  half  serious, 
has  in  it  a  certain  reproach  and  indictment 
iifijainst  the  world  ;  for  after  ?,11  the  reader 
may  pause  and  wonder,  with  Balzac,  why 
this  benevolent  niillionnaire,  this  banker  with 
more  money  than  he  knows  wliat  to  do  with 
(snch  people  are),  never  does  step  in  to  the 
aid  of  struggling  genius.  What  a  chance 
for  them  if  they  could  but  see  it  !  He, 
Balzac,  the  struggling  genius  himself,  were 
he  millionnaire  or  banker,  he  would  do  it  ; 
who  can  doubt  he  would  do  it  ?  Poor  men 
and  poor  women  do  it  after  a  sort,  accord- 
ing to  their  capabilities  ;  poor  artists,  poor 
writers,  to  their  poorer  confreres.  Why 
not  the  rich  ?  The  question  is  worth  consider- 
ing. But  certain  it  is  that  when  he  went 
liack  to  his  literary  workshop,  Balzac  never 
found  that  angelic  banker  waiting  for  liim 
— nor  any  other  good  angel  of  the  moneyed 
kind. 

And  as  he  went  on  the  time  of  his  eman- 
cipation fled  before  him  like  a  mirage  in 
the  desert,  receding  and  receding.  In  1831 
he  was  to  be  free  in  six  months.  In  1833  he 
tinds  that  three  years  Avill  be  necessary. 
'  Profit  comes  slowh%  debt  is  immovable 
and  fixed,'  he  says,  though  he  still  thinks 
'  that  there  is  a  certainty  for  me  of  a  great 
fortune.'  '  I  want  my  freedom,  my  inde- 
pendence, moral  and  pecuniary,'  he  cries, 
with  a  gasp  of  despair  which  many  a 
troubled  soul  will  understand.  All  the  same, 
it  remains  unexplained  why  with  such 
tremendous  exertions  Balzac  never  accom- 
plished this  long-desired  freedom.  Eighteen 
or  sixteen  hours  of  work  in  the  twenty-four 
seem  to  make  dissipation  or  expense  impos- 
sible ;  and  even  bills  which  are  constantly 
renewed  do  not  multiply  like  rabbits.  Th  \ 
mystery  of  this  continuous  and  unchanging 
impecuniosity  is  not  cleai'cd  cither  by  his 
letters  or   his   sister's    narrative.      Ho    was 


collectiomieur,  it  is  true.  With  liis  soul  he 
loved  bric-a-brac — which  is  an  expensiAC 
taste  :  but  then  lie  sometimes,  like  all 
amateurs,  sold  his  curiosities  at  a  higher 
price  than  he  had  given  for  them,  and  the 
gatherings  of  an  instructed  collector  of 
bric-d-brac  are  as  valuable  as  any  kind  of 
property  can  be.  So  that  even  here  we  do 
not  find  the  fin  mot  of  the  enigma. 

This  fertile  mind,  this  overflowing  energy, 
did  not,  however,  confine  itself  even  to  the 
gigantic    mass   of   work  through  which   it 
laboured   so   bravely.     One    day    when   lie 
was   expected  to  be    in  the  lowest   depths, 
after  the    failure   of  an  attempt  to  invent  a 
new  paper  (which  again  recalls  David  Sec- 
hard  to  us),  he  was  found  radiant  Avith  anew 
idea.      '  It  ncA^er  occurred  to  you  other  peo- 
ple,' he  cries,  '  that  the  Romans,  who  had  , 
little  experience  in  mining,   must  have    left 
wealth  in  their  old  quarries.     The  learned 
men  of  the  Institute  Avhom  I  have  consulted 
think  so  with  me,  and  I  am  ofE  to  Sardinia. ' 
'  To    Sardinia — with  what  ?  '   cried  the  as- 
tonished listener.      '  With  what  !  I  shall  go 
everywhere    on  foot,  my  knapsack    on  my 
back,  like  a  beggar,  frightening  the  brigands 
and  the    sparrows.      I   have  made   all    my 
calculations  ;  six  hundred  francs  Avill  do. ' 
And,  accordingly,  with  these    six   hundred 
francs  in  his  pocket,  the  speculator  set  ofi; 
on   this   wild   mission.      '  If   I   fail,  a  few 
nights'   work  Avill    set  all  right,'  he    says. 
And,  strange  though  the  idea  seems,  the  re- 
sult of  Balzac's  investigations  proved  that 
he  was  right.     lie  brought  back  specimens 
of  the  metal  left  in  the   Sardinian  mines  to 
be  analysed  by  the  chemists,  who  pronounced 
favourably  upon   them.      Meantime,    how- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  the  banker  of   his 
dreams,  Avhile  his   ores  were  analysing,  he 
had  to    set   to    work  again  to  make   a  little 
money  to  carry  out  his  plans.     The    mere 
idea   opened  to    him   an  earthly  paradise. 
He    bought    (in    imagination)     '  the    little 
chateau  of  Montcontour  in  Touraine,'  where 
he  established  the   golden  age.     He  spent 
the  winters  in  Paris,  and  opened  his  house 
to  all   comers.      '  Bah  !  il   recevrait  meme 
les     critiques.        C'etait     une    pacification 
generale.     Ce  roi  absolu   6tait  bonhommc, 
et  n'avait  ni  haine  ni  jalousie.'     Alas  !  too 
frank,  too   open-hearted,  Balzac  had   com- 
municated his  plan  to  the   Genoese  captain 
who  took  him  in  his  vessel  to  Sardinia,  and 
Avhen  he  returned  after  an  interval  of  a  year 
to  seek  in  Piedmont    for  a  concession  of 
these  mines,  he  found  himself  forestalled. 
'  The  Genoese  has  a  formal  contract  with 
the  Court  of  Sardinia.     There  is  a  million 
of  money  in  the  quarries,'  he  writes.    And 
thus  this  dream,  too,  was  at  an  end.     He 
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«loe3  not  seem  to  have  been  deeply  depressed 
I)}'  it,  however,  hut  immediately  seized 
upon  some  other  idea  not  explained,  which 
was  to  be  still  more  triumphant,  but  in 
which  there  should  be  no  Genoese  ;  and 
so,  always  dreamini(  of  the  emancipation  to 
come,  never  attaininfj  it,  havinf;;  a  hundred 
tine  divinations  which  other  peo])le  put  to 
profit,  but  never  Balzac,  he  took  up  the 
familiar  plan  ap^ain,  the  real  money-maker 
that  never  failed  him,  and  laboured  on. 

During  this  part  of  his  life  '  entre  trentc 
et  quarante,'  when  his  thoughts  and  confi- 
dences were  still  given  freely  to  his  good 
Laurc,  his  alma  soror,  and  to  his  kind  and 
tender  friend,  Madame  Carraud,  a  great 
many  of  his  most  famous  books  were  writ- 
ten. Curiously  enough,  those  of  which  he 
speaks  most,  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered his  best  title  to  fame,  are,  as  so  often 
happens,  precisely  those  Avhich  increase  Jiis 
reputation  the  least.  '  Louis  Lambert '  and 
'  Scraphita  '  figure  largely  in  the  letters. 
They  are  both  studies  of  mysticisms,  shadowy 
and  unnatural,  '  like  translations  from  the 
(German,'  Madame  Surville  says  with  simple 
naivete.  The  first  is  redeemed  from  its 
vague  and  visionary  gloom  by  the  sketches 
of  Balzac's  own  experience  as  a  child,  and 
college  life,  which  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
Xo  doubt  he  threw  one  side  of  his  own 
character  into  the  pale  dreamer  whom  he 
describes  as  the  imaginary  hero  and  idol  of 
his  youth.  The  extravagance  of  youthful 
transcendentalism,  the  desire  of  '  songs  that 
make  her  grieve, '  by  way  of  balancing  the 
natural  lighthearted  prodigality  of  youthful 
happiness,  that  gaiety  of  which  a  young  man 
of  genius  is  disposed  to  be  ashamed  as  not  a 
sutRciently  poetical  mood  for  his  pretensions 
— are  embodied  in  it,  besides  many  glean- 
ings of  abstruse  knowledge  and  gleams  of 
abstract  wisdom.  '  Seraphita  '  is  still  more 
unnatural,  strained,  and  unwholesome  in  its 
mysticism,  but  the  author  thought  great 
things  of  it.  It  was  '  uu  beau  livre,  par 
nui  foi.'  '  A  work  which  has  been  crushing 
and  terrible.  I  have  gone  over  and  over  it 
night  and  day  ;  made  it,  immade  it,  remade 
it,'  and  his  hope  is  that  when  it  is  pub- 
lished he  will  have  grown  greatly  in  the 
public  estimation.  '  It  will  be  the  book  of 
minds  which  love  to  lose  themselves  in  in- 
finite space,'  he  adds.  '  There  is  one 
chapter,  that  which  is  called  le  Chemin 
pour  aller  a  Dieu,  which  Avill  attach  to  me 
for  ever  all  truly  pious  souls. '  It  has  become 
such  a  commonplcice  of  criticism  that  the 
greatest  of  writers  are  apt  to  prefer  their 
own  least  worthy  works  that  we  are  bound 
to  show  this  conventional  necessity  of  ge- 
nius in  Balzac  as  in  so  manv  others.     The 


I  wonderful  conception  of  '  Pere  Goriot  ' 
does  not  occupy  him  half  so  much  ;  that 
terrible  imaire  of  paternal  love,  so  great,  so 
heroic,  so  vile,  and  miserable,  before  whicli 
the  calmest  reader  trembles,  does  not  seem 
to  have  inspired  its  creator  in  nearly  the 
same  degree  as  these  hectic  dreams  of  the 
impossible.  No  better  illustration  could  be 
of  the  prophetic  mood,  not  knowing,  divin- 
ing but  dimly,  '  searching  what  or  what 
manner  '  of  thing  '  the  spirit  w  ithin  them 
did  prophesy,'  taking  the  little  for  the 
great,  the  great  for  the  little.  Might  it  not, 
however,  be  to  the  credit  of  his  still  young 
and  developing  genius  that  Balzac  preferred 
these  high  but  faltering  attempts  at  an  ethe- 
real standard  of  spiritual  purity  and  wis- 
dom, the  triumph  of  Heaven  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  those  terrible  re- 
searches into  darkness  itself  and  all  its  hor- 
rors, which  were  his  special  gift  '  That 
picture  of  the  Maison  Yauquer,  with  all  its 
meannesses  set  out  before  us  in  every  miser- 
able detail  as  against  a  background  of  flame, 
the  coarse  and  brutal  contempt  of  the  poor 
for  the  poorer,  the  heartless  jokes,  the  hun- 
gry anxieties,  the  jovial  vulgarity  of  the 
disguised  criminal,  a  caricature  of  a  well- 
to-do  bourgeois,  the  careless  laugh  of  the 
students,  the  very  odours  of  the  mean  sallc, 
are  put  before  us,  appealing  to  every  sense. 
A  young  genius  might  be  half  disgusted 
with  himself,  who  could  w'onder,  that  such 
a  path  should  be  his  i  A  more  whimsical 
instance  of  the  same  strange  mistake  ap- 
pears in  the  low  estimate  he  formed  of  '  Eu- 
genie Grandet, '  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  be- 
cause it  was  imiversaily  praised.  '  When 
we  scolded  him  for  that  injustice,'  says  his 
sister,  '  Let  me  alone,'  he  cried  ;  '  those 
who  call  me  the  father  of  "  Eugenie  Gran- 
det "  want  to  humble  me.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  work,  but  it  is  a  little  great  work  ; 
they  will  take  care  not  to  name  the  truly 
great.'  It  is,  perhaps,  more  or  less  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  immorality  (noth- 
ing more  can  be  asserted)  that  '  Eugenie 
Grandet'  has  been,  especially  in  England, 
one  of  the  representative  books  which  make 
an  author  known  ;  but  this  virtue  in  it, 
which  is  independent  of  its  power,  does  not 
detract  from  its  wonderful  force  and  great- 
ness. Old  Grandet  is  the  natural  pendant 
of  Bore  Goriot.  To  him  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  gold  which  is  his  idol.  The  tragic  fury 
into  which  he  rises  when  these  poor  crea- 
tures, made  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  he 
can  beat  and  wound  and  crush,  and  wring 
the  liearts  of,  venture  to  resist  him  and 
stand  in  liis  way,  has  in  it  a  sordid  passion 
which   is   at   once    the    grandest   and   the 
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meanest  essence  of  avarice  ;  just  as  the  love 
which  moves  his  counterpart  is  the  most 
hideous,  yet  powerful,  rendering  of  unselfish 
devotion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
which  of  the  two  pictures  is  the  most  pain- 
ful ;  the  imagination  shrinks  from  them, 
vet  can  neither  neglect  nor  forget  them. 
Fain  would  Ave  say  they  arc  not  true  to 
nature.  It  is  some  poor  consolation  to 
hope  that  no  individuals  sat  for  these  awful 
portraits  ;  no  two  men  ever  were  what  those 
two  men  are  ;  but  the  very  horror  and 
fascination  in  them  prove  their  general 
truth.  They  are  immortal  in  dark  power 
and  insight  and  reality  ;  not  only  the  very 
climax  of  human  evil,  but  the  most  charac- 
teristic types  of  French  vice  ;  the  bour- 
geois Avith  his  utter  immorality  yet  domestic 
virtue,  the  peasant  with  his  gospel  of  thrift 
and  passion  for  gold.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
Oomedie  de  la  Vie  humaine,  which  is  the 
darkest  traged}*  ever  imagined  by  man. 

To  pass  to  the  external  aspect  of  the 
life  amid  which  these  Avondcrful  works 
were  wrought  out,  fast  as  the  hammer  could 
beat  upon  the  anvil,  through  all  the  dark 
stillness  of  the  night  and  early  brightness 
of  the  morning,  an  existence  thus  spent  be- 
tween a  troublesome  crowd  of  creditors  and 
a  continually  flowing  stream  of  money  gain- 
ed, money  never  sufficient  for  the  wants  it 
had  to  supply,  but  coming  in  daily,  tempt- 
ing no  doubt  to  daily  expenses  which  post- 
poned to  a  further  and  further  date  the 
emancipation  for  which  nevertheless  Balzac 
always  pined — could  not  but  be  full  of  ex- 
citement, and  those  hairbreadth  'scapes  and 
agitating  crises  which  make  up  so  much  of 
the  drama  of  modern  life.  M.  Leon  Goz- 
lan's  description  of  the  bell  of  Lcs  Jardies, 
accustomed  to  tinkle  like  an  alarm  into  the 
house,  always  in  fear  of  creditors  ;  where 
the  very  dog  Avas  taught  to  be  silent  '  de- 
vant  le  coup  de  sonnette  suspect  de  crcan- 
cier  ' — discloses  a  daily  incident  of  exciting 
tragi-comic  character  in  the  daily  existence 
of  the  debtor.  j\f .  Gozlan  had  gone  back 
to  see  the  house  after  Balzac's  death,  long 
after  the  period  at  Avhich  it  had  belonged  to 
him.  '  How  long  they  made  me  Avait  !  ' 
he  says  ;  '  so  long,  that  I  found  myself  re- 
peating mechanically  the  sacramental  phrase 
so  often  used  of  old  by  those  to  Avhom  for 
a  thousand  reasons  that  door  Avas  not  open- 
ed. They  are  all  dead  then  inside  !  '  Balzac, 
however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this 
one  house  which  he  had  built  (though  Hea- 
ven knoAVS  how  in  the  midst  of  that  con- 
tinual conflict  with  debt),  but  had  others  in 
Avhich  he  took  refuge  occasionally,  now  to 
be  undisturbed  in  his  work,  noAv  to  be  free 
of  his   creditors.     To  get  admission  to  one 


of  these  cities  of  refuge,  a  passAvord  and 
a  hundred  mysterious  devices  Avere  neces- 
sary. The  foUoAving  account  of  a  ren- 
dezvous, given  by  himself,  related  by  M. 
Solar,  once  editor  of  the  Epoqxie,  and 
quoted  by  M.  Leon  Gozlan,  is  extremely 
amusing,  and  confirms  the  description  given 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  of  Balzac  Avith  all 
his  natural  surroundings,  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived. 

'  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Balzac  to  ask  him  for  a 
novel.  Balzac  gave  me  an  appointment  at  his 
house.  He  took  the  precaution  in  his  letter, 
which  I  have  preserved,  to  give  me  the  Avord 
of  the  pass  which  was  necessary  to  bring  nie 
to  him.  I  was  to  ask  for  Madame  de  Bri — . 
.  .  .  I  went  to  Passy  .  .  .  and  asked 
the  concierge  of  the  house  No.  19  for  Madame 
de  Bri — .  The  concierge  examined  me  jeal- 
ously, and,  scarcely  reassured  by  this  exami- 
nation, though  aided  by  the  password,  he 
said,  "  Go  up  to  the  first  floor."  He  watched 
my  ascent  as  long  as  he  could  see,  but  this 
not  out  of  politeness.  I  went  up.  On  tht' 
first  floor  I  found  the  wife  of  the  concierge 
standing  sentinel  on  the  threshold  of  a  door 
which  opened  from  the  landing-jilace.  "  Ma- 
dame de  Bri — ,  if  you  please  ?"  The  landing- 
place  had  a  double  stair.  "  Go  down  to  tlie 
court,"  said  the  Avoman.  I  had  gone  up  on 
one  side,  I  went  doAvn  on  the  other,  as  might 
be  done  by  a  double  ladder.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  I  met  the  porter's  little  girl,  a  ncAv 
obstacle  barring  my  passage.  Once  more 
there  Avas  need  of  the  talisman,  the  "  Open 
Sesame."  For  the  third  time  I  repeated, 
"Madame  de  Bri — ,  if  you  please  ?"  The  lit- 
tle girl,  with  a  mysterious  air,  pointed  out  to 
me,  at  the  other  side  of  the  court,  an  old  her- 
mitage, Avorn,  half  ruined,  and  hermetically 
closed.  One  Avould  have  said  one  of  those 
solitary  houses  in  the  suburbs  which  await 
behind  their  bleared  Avindows,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  mythological  tenant.  I  rang 
Avithout  hope,  convinced  that  the  bell  Avould 
aAvake  amid  so  much  dust  nothing  more  than 
a  tribe  of  bats  or  hermit  mice.  To  my  great 
surprise  the  door  creaked,  opened,  and  an 
honest  German  maidservant  apjieared  upon 
the  (threshold.  I  repeated  once  more  "  Ma- 
dame de  Bri — ." 

'  A  woman  of  forty,  stout,  nun-like,  and 
tranquil,  like  a  conventual  portress,  ap- 
proached sloAvly  out  of  the  blue  and  quiet 
shadows  of  the  A'^estibule.  ...  It  w'as  at 
last  Madame  de  Bri — .  She  repeated  my 
name  Avith  a  smile,  and  opened  to  me  the  door 
of  the  study  of  M.  de  Balzac.  I  entered  that 
sanctuary.  ...  A  glass  door  opening 
upon  a  little  garden  planted  with  clumps  of 
lilac  lighted  the  room,  the  walls  of  AA-hicli 
were  clothed  Avith  pictures  without  frames  and 
frames  Avithout  pictures.  ...  In  the 
middle  was  a  little  table  upon  which  lay  one 
sole  A^olume,  a  French  dictionary.  Balzac, 
wrapped  in  an  ample  monastic  robe,  once 
white,  a  napkin  in  his  hand,  was  wijnng  lov- 
ingly a  Sevres  cup.     Scarcely  had  he  perceiA'- 
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cd  me  when  lie  began,  with  an  animation 
which  rose  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  the  sin- 
gular monologue  which  I  here  reproduce  scru- 
pulously. "  Do  you  see  this  cup  ?"  he  said. 
"  It's  a  chef  (Vceurre  of  Watteau  ;  I  found  the 
cup  in  Germany,  the  saucer  in  Paris.  I  esti- 
mate at  not  less  than  two  thousand  francs  this 
l)recious  porcelain,  thus  completed  by  the 
most  wonderful  chance."  The  price  struck 
me  dumb.  Two  thousand  francs!  I  took 
the  cup  out  of  ]iolitcness,  and  also  to  hide  a 
smile  of  incredulity.  Balzac  went  on  with  his 
exhibition.  .  .  .  "Do  you  know,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  know,  that  I  have  here  pic- 
tures and  objects  of  art  which  are  worth  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  francs?"  And 
his  eyes  on  lire,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  lips 
moving,  liis  nostrils  quivering,  his  legs  apart, 
his  arm  extended  like  a  showman  at  a  fair,  he 
went  on.  "  Admire,  I  tell  yovi  admire,  this  fe- 
male portrait  by  Palma  Vecchio,  by  Palma  him- 
self, the  great  Palma,  the  Palma  of  Palmas — 
for  there  is  as  much  of  Palma  in  Italy  as  of 
Mieris  in  Holland.  It  is  the  pearl  of  the  works 
of  this  great  painter,  himself  the  pearl  of  artists 
in  his  C'poque.  AliesKe,  salut.  Here  is  the  por- 
trait of  ]Madame  Greuze,  painted  by  the  inimi- 
table Greuze.  .  .  .  This  is  the  portrait  of 
a  Chevalier  de  Malta.  ...  If  this  pic- 
t\ire  is  not  Kaphael's,  then  Raphael  is  not  the 
tirst  painter  in  the  world.  I  may  ask  what  I  will 
for  it."  "  But  will  you  get  what  you  ask  ?" 
••  If  there  is  still  in  "the  world  a  millionnaire 
who  has  any  taste,  yes  ;  if  not,  I  will  present 
it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Je  ten,t  un  mill- 
ion ou  iin  remerciement.'''' 

'  "  This  cabinet  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  belonging  to  Marie  de  Medicis — 
^lontre  estimates  it  at  sixty  thousand  francs. 
These  two  statuettes  are  by  Cellini.  This  is  a 
Cellini  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  all  three  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Pass  on.  These  two  vases,  old  Chinese  por- 
celain, which  belonged  to  a  ;Mandarin  of  the 
first  class,  w-ere  bought  for  me  at  Pekin.  I 
say  old  Chinese  porcelain,  for  you  are  too  en- 
lightened, M.  Solar,  to  confound  them  with 
ordinary  oriental  china.  Since  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Chinese  have  no  more  of  tliat 
wonderful,  wonderful  old  porcelain.  They 
themselves  offer  ridiculous  prices  for  it.  They 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  buy  it  back.  With 
these  two  vases  I  should  have  millions,  and 
torrents  of  dignities  at  Pekin."  ' 

This  strikinij  picture,  proved  true  by 
])hr<'ises  in  r)alzac's  most  intimate  letters  not 
publislied  till  long  after  (tlic  readers  of  the 
letters  to  Madame  llanska  will  recognise 
these  beloved  ohjets  d'nrt  as  if  they  were 
old  acquaintances)  is  all  tlie  more  piquant 
from  the  Vliillstinc  air  of  anuised  increduli- 
ty with  which  the  editor  listens,  not  believ- 
ing a  word,  and  thinking  witli  a  twinkle  in 
liis  eye  that  he  sees  through  Balzac.  He 
thinks  that  all  this  cxliibition  of  riches  is 
solely  to  take  him  in,  the  accomplished 
editor.  *  I  came  to  ask  him  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  my   journal — I  was    to   liis  eyes  a 


buver.'  M.  Solar's  opinions,  however,  left 
aside,  M.  Solar's  sketch  is  very  interesting. 
'J'lie  large,  yet  sliort  figure,  clad  at  ease  in 
the  monk's  frock,  with  all  his  treasures 
around  him,  the  delicate  Sevres  in  his  hand, 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  genius  dazzling,  yet, 
not  overcoming,  the  irreverent  l*arisian,  and 
tlui  Dcniicre  Incarnalioji  de  Vaidrin.  '  proof;; 
curiously  surcharged  with  corrections  and 
erasures '  in  the  background,  over  whicli 
they  were  al)0ut  to  bargain,  make  up  pn 
ensemble  as  amusing  as  it  is  evidently  true. 
\Ve  have  lingered  too  long  upon  these 
details  to  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
latter  portion  of  Balzac's  correspondence 
and  life.  l>ut  indeed  we  liave  here  arrived 
at  a  point  where  the  critic  has  nothing  more 
to  say.  The  history  of  his  intercourse  with 
Madame  llanska  is  a  love  story  as  puro, 
and  perfect  in  its  devotion,  as  has,  perhaps, 
ever  been  put  before  the  public.  Balzac  re- 
peats again  and  again  that  it  was  the  one 
love  of  his  life.  JJeforc  lie  entered  withi:i 
the  influence  of  the  accomplished  I\ussia:i 
ladv  wlio  reigned  over  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  existence,  there  had  been  indeed  a 
friend-lover,  a  woman  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  something  of  the  .same  devotion  with 
which  he  addresses  the  object  of  his  latter 
and  more  perfect  attachment.  '  Pendant 
douze  ans,'  he  writes,  '  un  ange  a  d''- 
robe  au  monde,  a,  la  famille,  aux  dcvoin., 
a  toutes  les  entraves  de  la  vie  parisienne, 
deux  henres  pour  les  passer  pres  de  moi 
sans  que  personne  en  sflt  rien.'  Of  this 
lady,  who  died  in  1834,  he  speaks  little, 
and  not  at  all  except  to  his  sister,  to 
Madame  llanska,  and  one  other  female  cor- 
respondent, an  anonymous  personage  witii 
whom  he  exchanged  letters  for  some  time, 
hut  whom  personally  lie  never  met  ;  but. 
everything  he  .says  of  her  is  full  of  the  tci;- 
derest  respect  and  gratitude.  '  I  have  made 
you,'  he  writes  to  Madame  llanska,  '  the 
successor  of  the  friend  whom  I  have  lost, 
and  therefore  I  expect  from  you  a  serious 
criticism  .  .  .  such  as  the  dear  conscience 
whom  I  have  loved,  and  whose  voice 
always  echoes  in  my  cars,  was  wont  to 
give."'  '  I  am  alone  against  all  my  troubles.' 
he  says  to  his  sister,  '  and  heretofore  I  had 
ou  my  side  to  fight  for  me  the  sweetest  and 
most  courageous  creature  in  the  world — a 
woman  who  daily  is  born  anew  in  my  heai-t., 
and  whoso  divine  (pialities  make  all  other 
friendships  pale  in  comparison.  I  have  no 
longer  a  counsellor  in  literary  diflficulties  ;  I 
have  no  longer  a  lielp  in  the  difficulties  of 
life  ;  and  when  I  am  in  doubt  I  have  no 
other  guide  than  the  fatal  thought — What 
would  she  have  said  had  she  lived  ?  '  It 
seems  a  kind  of  vulgar  curiosity,  the  desire 
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of  ii  scandal-monger  and  gossip,  to  demand 
more  information,  or  endeavonr  to  find  out 
"wlio  tliis  woman  of  divine  qualities  Avas,  or 
what  was  the  relation  between  lier  and  the 
friend  who  was  so  tenderly  grateful  to  her 
TTiemory,  and  for  Avhom  she  did  so  much. 
But  there  is  no  such  reason  to  leave  un- 
touched the  romance  of  middle  age  which 
succeeded.  Balzac  would  seem  to  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  Madame  Hanska 
about  the  time  of  this  lady's  death.  He 
claims  to  have  been  attached  to  his  future 
wife  for  sixteen  years  before  the  pathetic 
happiness  of  their  maiTiage  crowned  the 
long  and  patient  affection.  The  letters 
which  are  published  of  their  correspondence 
begin  about  1837,  Avhen  they  seem  to 
have  advanced  far  in  that  ftiendship  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  which  we  may,  if  Ave 
please,  call  sentimental,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly full  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  These 
letters,  however,  show  a  remarkable  and 
touching  change  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1 843,  after  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  visit  he  paid  to  her  in  Russia.  Before, 
the  friendship,  the  confidence  had  been 
great,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  correspond- 
ence was  very  close  and  frequent.  He  had 
discoursed  to  her  about  himself,  about  his 
I'ooks,  about  his  debts  and  difficulties  (on 
this  point  he  Avas  always  frank),  Avith  the 
freedom  Avhich  only  perfect  trust  in  the 
sympathy  of  another  can  give.  But  after 
his  visit  all  is  change.  It  is  noAv  love,  love 
the  most  entire  and  devoted,  the  homage, 
the  confidence,  the  reverence,  the  faith, 
the  entire  abandonment  of  heart  and  feeling 
to  one  image,  which  makes  the  perfection 
of  moral  attachment,  and  is  so  rare  to  find  ; 
expressed,  as  only  genius  could  express  it, 
in  Avords  that  burn  and  glow,  yet  are  as  soft 
and  harmonious  as  the  finest  vibrations  of 
music.  The  first  account  of  his  journey, 
when  he  leaves  her,  is  an  ideal  expression 
of  the  lingering  departure  of  a  lover.  '  As 
long  as  I  was  on  Russian  soil,'  he  says,  '  I 
could  fancy  I  Avas  still  Avith  you,  and  though 
I  Avas  not  foolishly  gay,  you  must  have  seen 
by  my  little  letter  from  Tarragona  that  I 
still  had  strength  enough  to  make  a  jest  of 
ray  own  pain.  But  once  upon  foreign  soil 
I  can  say  nothing  except  that  the  journey  is 
possible  when  one  is  going  to  you,  but  not 
Avhen  one  is  leaving  you.'  He  has  not  the 
heart  to  go  to  Dresden  or  anyAvhere  ;  he 
cares  for  nothing  but  to  think  over  all  that 
he  has  left.  As  he  rolls  along  the  bad 
roads  he  imagines  Avhat  she  Avill  be  doing. 
Perhaps  she  is  at  the  theatre  ;  and  that 
theatre  is  made  visible  to  him  by  the  light 
of  her  presence.  '  More  than  ever,'  he 
cries,   '  I  see   that   Avithout  a'ou  nothing   is 


possible  for  me  ;  and  the  greater  distance  I 
put  between  us,  the  more  I  feel  the  force  of 
the  ties  by  which  I  am  attached  to  you.' 
When  at  length  he  does  find  himself  in 
Dresden  against  his  Avill,  he  misses  her 
more  deeply  than  ever.  '  Nothing  that  I 
take  nourishes  me  ;  nothing  that  I  see 
amuses  me.  I  have  seen  the  famous 
gallery,  the  Virgin  of  Raphael,  and  her  of 
Holbein,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "J'aimc 
mieux  ma  mie,  oh  guc  !"  '  If  he  had  but 
her  hand  in  his,  then  how  Avould  he  enjoy 
it  all  !  These  letters  go  on  for  five  5^ears  in 
this  same  tone  of  devotion,  but  never  mo- 
notonous, full  of  all  the  varieties  of  life  and 
love.  During  this  period  they  meet  often, 
for  the  countess  travels,  as  do  all  great  Rus- 
sian ladies,  and  he  stops  in  the  middle  of 
his  Avork  to  rush  to  her  side,  to  Rome,  to 
Wiesbaden,  wherever  he  can  meet  her.  In 
1848  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  a  long- 
desired  visit  to  her  in  her  country  house  at 
VierzschoA-nia,  whence  he  writes  to  his  sis- 
ter and  mother  in  an  exultation  of  happiness, 
happy  in  her  dear  society,  and  in  that  of 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law  Avho  are  to  him 
as  his  children.  There  at  last,  after  long 
delays,  their  marriage  is  at  length  decided 
upon.  He  is  fifty,  she  forty  ;  but  a  young 
poet  in  all  the  glory  of  youth  could  not 
have  sung  his  love  Avith  more  delicate  ar- 
dour, Avith  more  pure  and  passionate  devo- 
tion. At  last,  after  troubles  innumerable, 
the  moment  comes.  He  has  nearly  died 
first,  having  been  attacked  by  a  sudden  de- 
velopment of  heart  disease,  Avhich  he  fondly 
hoped  an  unexampled  doctor  in  the  depths 
of  the  Ukraine  has  cured  him  of.  On 
March  15,  1850,  the  marriage  takes  place. 
Alas  !  Ave  are  now  Avithin  a  few  pages  of 
the  end  of  the  book,' which  is  a  prophecy  of 
evil,  and  the  reader,  who  Avill  have  followed 
the  course  of  this  beautiful  and  touching 
romance,  with  the  trembling  of  the  heart 
Avhich  sympathy  and  foreboding  pity  call 
forth,  must  feel  that  the  happiness  so  chast- 
ened, so  pathetic,  so  impassioned,  of  Avhich 
he  is  made  the  confidant,  is  doomed  to  be 
but  short-lived.  Still  the  bridegroom,  Avho 
Avill  not  allow  that  he  is  dying,  Avrites  anx- 
ious instructions  about  hi  s  house  Avhich  he 
has  furnished  for  her,  collecting  eagerly  for 
years  past  every  beautiful  thing  that  came 
in  his  Avay,  so  as  to  make  for  the  great  lady, 
Avhom  he  is  bringing  from  her  primitive 
palace,  a  fairy  mansion,  Avhere  everything 
shall  be  rich  and  rare,  art  taking  the  place 
of  splendour.  It  is  to  be  filled  Avith  flowers, 
this  beautiful  house.  Do  not  they  knoAv, 
these  people  at  home,  that  all  Avas  for  her, 
and  by  her,  everything  that  Avas  done  to  it 
— the  'priceless   cabinets,   the  pictures,  the 
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porcelain,  all  the  richer  of  the  place  ?  The 
new-married  pair  linacer  long  on  the  'way, 
not  for  pleasure,  but  pain,  he  sutferino- 
greatly.  The  heart  disease  returned  in  full 
force  after  its  pretence  at  being  cured. 
'  My  licalth  is  deplorable,'  he  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  entreating  his  mother  to  be  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Surville,  Avherc  there 
would  be  few  stairs  to  ascend  to  see  her. 
On  June  20,  arrived  in  Paris,  lie  writes,  but 
not  with  his  own  hand,  to  Theophile  Gau- 
fier.     Here  is  the  end  of  the  letter  : — 

'  A  vous  dc  cccur. 
^i  la  suite  cle  ces  Urines  dictees  u  Madame  de 
Balzac  U  maJade  avail  nicjnc  ;  j/uis  il  ojoute  de 
iui  main : 

Jc  ue  puis  ni  Ihe  ni  ecrire. ' 

This  is  all — and  these  arc  the  last  words 
of  Honore  de  Balzac,  than  whom  no  man  of 
his  generation  had  written  more.  He  died 
three  months  after  his  marriage,  which  fol- 
lowed that  faithful  and  passionate  wooing 
of  sixteen  years.  Many  a  darker  chapter 
is  in  the  Comodie  Ilumaine,  for  in  this  no 
evil  passions,  nothing  but  love  and  sorrow, 
arc  involved.  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  pathetic  episode  in  all  that  never- 
ending  tragic  story  of  human  life. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  JCi/pros.  Einc  Monographic. 
Von  WiLHELM  U.  Excel.  Zwei  Biinde, 
Svo.     Berlin  :   1841. 

2.  Die  Insel  Ciipcri),  ihrer  ph'/sischoi  ttnd 
organischen  Natiir  nucJi,  rait  R'ucksicht 
auf  ihre  fruhere  Geschichte  r/eschildert. 
Von  Dr.  F.  Uxger  und  J)r.  M.  Kotschv. 
Svo.     Wien  :  1805. 

.".  Cypern  :  JRciseberivhte  i'lher  Xatnr  und 
Landschaft,  Volk  und  Geschichte.  Von 
Franz  von  Loiier.     Stuttgart  :  1878. 

4.  Cyprus,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 
Adapted  from  the  German  of  Franz  von 
Loher,  with  much  additional  matter. 
F>y  Mrs.  A.  Batson  Joynek.  London  : 
1878. 

o.  Cyprus,  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 
Temples.  A  Narrative  of  Researches  and 
Excavations  during  Ten  Years'  Residence 
as  American  Consul  in  that  Island.  By 
General  Louis  Palma  di  Cesnola.  ^Vith 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  London  : 
1877. 

![••  we  were  living  under  the  old  traditions 
of  the  British  Constitution,  or  iinder  the 
strict  restraint  of  modern  Parliamentary 
govei'nment,  or  if  our  rulers  adhered  to  the 
principles    of    non-intervention,    economy. 


and  reduction  of  annaments  which  were 
supposed,  till  lately,  to  be  adopted  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  nation,  many  of  the  surpris- 
ing events  which  we  liave  recently  witnessed 
would  probably  not  lune  occurred.  In- 
deed they  would  have  been  not  only  improb- 
able, but  impossible,  at  least  in  the  form 
they  have  assumed.  We  shf>uld  not  liave 
seen  the  British  Government  hazard  a  specu- 
lative investment  in  the  shares  of  a  foreign 
commercial  company,  with  four  millions  of 
money  borrowed  for  the  occasion  at  a  higli 
rate  of  interest  from  a  great  capitalist,  with- 
out the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  with 
none  of  the  political  or  territorial  results 
Avhich  were  commonly  attributed  to  that  sin- 
gular operation.  If  Parliament  or  public 
opinion  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  would  not  liave 
been  advised  to  assume  by  proclamation 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign,  or  rather*  badge,  of 
the  Oriental  character  of  the  British  mon- 
archy, and  of  that  supremacy  of  Asia  over 
Europe  which  is  a  favourite  topic  of  some 
of  the  personages  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels — 
an  appellation  so  ridiculous  as  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  style  and  dignity  of  the 
CroAvn  of  England  that  ]\iinisters  were 
obliged  to  limit  its  introduction  to  '  outward 
application  only,'  though  this  assurance  has 
not  prevented  it  from  finding  a  jilacc  among 
the  titles  of  her  Majesty  prefixed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  If  the  Government 
thought  it  desirable  to  transport  a  consider- 
able detachment  of  the  Indian  army  to 
Malta  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  demon- 
stration— supposing  sucli  a  flourish  to  be 
necessary  in  the  threatening  state  of  affairs 
— a  message  from  the  Crown  should  have 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  in- 
tention of  her  Majesty,  and  called  upon  the 
House  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  conveyance  and  pay  of  those  troops, 
which  were  virtually  added  to  the  strengtli 
of  the  army  as  fixed  by  Parliament.  If  the 
Crown  acquired  by  purchase  or  agreement, 
for  which  the  funds  must  be  provided  by 
I'arliament,  a  large  and  impoverished  island, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  for  us  to  require 
that  the  title  to  this  acquisition  should  be 
secure  and  absolute,  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  other  powers  ;  that  we  should  be 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  administration 
it  is  intended  to  establish  there,  wiiich 
opens  a  vast  field  of  expenditure  and  patron- 
age ;  and  that  measures  should  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  reind)ursement  of  public 
and  private  capital  about  to  be  invested  in 
Cy])rus  in  the  event  of  the  island  being  even- 
tually surrendered  to  its  former  sovereign, 
whose  rights  over  it  are  suspended  but  not 
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cxtinguislicd.  But  Lord  Sallsbuiy's  de- 
spatch of  June  23  distinctly  states  that'  the 
EngUsh  Treasury  shall  not,  on  retrocession, 
ask  from  the  Treasury  at  Constantinople 
compensation  for  money  spent  on  improve- 
ments,' except  in  the  case  of  such  improve- 
ments yielding  an  annual  revenue  to  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  except  where 
private  capitalists  have  advanced  money, 
which  would  give  them  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation. Least  of  all  should  we  have  seen 
the  British  Government  enter  upon  the 
anomalous  and  indefinite  agreement  signed 
on  June  4  at  Constantinople,  which  imposes 
on  the  nation  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
attendant  on  the  protectorate  of  a  large 
continent,  the  defence  of  a  vast  and  difficult 
frontier,  and  the  administration  of  mixed 
and  semi-barbarous  races  of  men.  For 
although  we  are  still  quite  ignorant  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  this  administration,  it 
is  evident  from  its  hybrid  character — ^ 
cross  between  Eno;lish  government  and  Turk- 
ish  despotism,  not  complete  sovereignty  as 
in  Lidia,  nor  limited  sovereignty  as  it  is  in 
our  own  colonies — that  it  cannot  fall  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  British  Parliament, 
but  will  become  essentially  a  creature  of 
prerogative.  We  do  not  intend  to  weary 
our  readers  by  an  attempt  to  revive  or  re- 
new the  debate  as  to  the  Avisdom  or  expedi- 
ency of  these  measures,  which  was  exhaust- 
ed before  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
Wise  or  foolish,  rash  or  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  the  thing  is  done, 
the  engagements  are  entered  into,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  consulted  after  the 
fact,  has  approved  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  large  majority.  Nor  do  we 
deny  that,  in  the  present  state  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  public  opinion,  pleased 
with  the  novelty  and  flattered  by  the  gran- 
deur of  a  daring  enterprise,  seemed  to  ap- 
prove an  undertaking  of  which  it  knows 
very  little,  and  of  which  it  has  no  means 
of  measuring  the  difficulty  and  the  cost. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out,  as  plainly 
as  we  can,  that  this  policy,  both  in  its  in- 
ception and  its  execution,  is  essentiallj''  novel 
and  unparliamentary.  It  has  been  begun 
and  must  be  carried  on  by  a  very  strong 
exercise  of  the  executive  powers  of  the 
Crown  ;  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  it 
likes,  debate  these  matters  and  ask  ques- 
tions, but  practically,  when  the  end  comes, 
it  must  either  ratify  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  turn  the  Ministers  out  of  office  ; 
and  above  all,  it  must  pay  the  bill.  The 
House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  liable  for  the  debts  of 
an  extravagant  wife.  He  likes  to  see  his 
wife    well   dressed,  but  he   learns   too    late 


that  it  is  at  his  own  expense.  Military  and 
naval  demonstrations,  islands  and  protec- 
torates are  expensive  luxuries  ;  and  to  no 
country  are  they  so  expensive  as  to  England. 
Just  at  this  moment  all  this  is  extremely 
popular.  To  borrow  an  expression  used  by 
Horace  Walpole,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  North,  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
metaphor,  '  Prerogative  has  been  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  this  people,  and  lias  taken 
root  there.'  No  stronger  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  essential  difference  which  sub- 
sists in  all  its  intensity  between  Tory  gov- 
ernment and  AVhig  principles.  It  has  some- 
times been  imagined  that  these  party  dis- 
tinctions Averc  wearing  out,  or  sobering 
down  into  the  neutral  tint  of  conservative 
progress.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  de- 
monstrated that  no  such  change  has  taken 
place.  The  spirit  of  his  policy  would  have 
made  him  a  Strafford  under  Charles  I.  and 
a  Bolingbroke  under  Queen  Anne.  That 
policy  cost  one  of  those  daring  Ministers  his 
head,  and  the  other  his  country.  We  take 
things  more  tamely  now-a-days,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  crowned  with  royal  favours 
and  popular  honours.  But  the  tendency  of 
his  government  is  to  transfer  the  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  State  from  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  Crown  in  these 
times  means  the  First  Minister.  We  must 
go  far  back  into  our  history  for  an  example 
of  a  Minister  whom  his  own  genius  and 
favouring  circumstances  have  rendered  so 
absolute  ;  and,  like  the  Cicsarism  of  the 
French  Empire,  this  authority  is  all  the  more 
despotic  for  being  founded  on  a  broad 
popular  basis. 

Parliamentary  government,  we  admit,  is 
not  favourable  to  secret  and  daring  enter- 
prises. In  fact,  it  is  inconsistent  with  them. 
An  ambitious  and  aggressive  nation  may  lose 
something  by  being  compelled  to  abstain 
from  such  undertakings  ;  and  it  has  often 
been  said  with  truth  that  for  such  purposes 
absolute  governments  liave  some  advantage 
over  governments  based  on  free  discussion 
and  unreserved  publicity.  But  we  had  no 
desire  to  be  regarded  as  an  ambitious  and 
aggressive  nation.  We  laid  claim  to  a  dis- 
interestedness which  had  nothing  to  conceal 
and  no  exclusive  objects  to  pursue.  That 
merit  Ave  have  forfeited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Avorld  ;  and,  hoAvever  onerous  the  burden 
Ave  have  laid  upon  ourselves  may  prove  to 
be,  it  Avill  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Europe 
as  a  conquest,  and  a  conquest  Avhicli  closes 
our  lips  if  Avc  Avould  remonstrate  against 
similar  designs  on  the  part  of  other  poAvers. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  Parliamentary 
government  is,  in  our  eyes,  that  it  does 
present  great  obstacles   to  the   prosecution 
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of  a  selfish,  acquisitive,  and  mysterious 
policy.  The  gains  of  such  a  policy  are  of 
questionable  value  at  the  best,  and  tliey 
can  only  be  purchased  at  a  price  which  is 
too  dear  for  those  who  set  the  liiohcst  store 
on  consistency,  disinterestedness,  and  entire 
good  faith. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  liusso-Turk- 
ish  war,  a  friend  remarked  in  conversation 
to  Lord  Derby,  that  if  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  formidable  inroad  upon 
the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Turkey,  which  is 
what  they  Avere  then  ]ireparing  to  do,  and 
wliat  Fuad  Paslia  had  anticipated  in  his 
testamentary  letter  to  the  late  Sultan,  it 
might  become  necessary  for  the  Jiritisli 
(Government  to  occupy  and  even  annex  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Foreign  Sec- 
retary replied  interrogatively,  '  Do  you 
think  countries  are  strengthened  by  such 
conquests  'i '  In  the  opinion  of  many  rcfiect- 
ing  men,  and,  we  may  assume,  of  Lord 
Derby  himself,  from  what  lias  since  taken 
j)lace  between  him  and  his  late  colleagues, 
such  conquests  or  protectorates  (for  a  pi*o- 
tectorate  is  an  incipient  conquest)  are  more 
onerous  than  useful  to  the  State  by  which 
they  are  established.  There  are  even  those, 
not  undistinguished  for  intellectual  power, 
who  view  with  distrust  all  the  remote  acqui- 
sitions and  dependencies  of  the  I]mpire,  and 
who  would  rigorously  estimate  their  value 
by  their  exact  return  in  protit  and  loss  to 
the  people  of  this  island.  We  cannot  share 
this  last  opinion.  AVe  admit  that  an  p]mpire 
like  that  of  England  is  not  to  be  acquired, 
defended,  and  governed  without  sacrifices 
by  the  mother  country.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  direct  advantages  of  such  acquisi- 
tions to  the  people  of  England  are  of  less 
account  than  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  and  that  political  obligations  and  con- 
tests wliich  embrace  the  globe,  extending 
from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  from  America  to  the  Oxus,  with 
every  race  of  mankind  and  every  form  of 
society  and  religion,  involve  tasks  and  duties 
of  almost  overwhelming  magnitude,  and 
that  no  wise  statesman  would  seek  to  extend 
them.  Measured  by  strict  principles  of 
public  economy,  or  by  the  limitations  of  an 
insular  policy,  which  would  content  itself 
with  milking  this  country,  what  Holland 
was  and  London  is,  the  counting-house  of 
the  world,  such  enterprises  are  indefensible, 
and  may  even  be  described  as  extravagant 
and  insane. 

But  this  is  not,  at   the   present  time,  or  i 
perhaps  at  any  time,  the  mood  and  temper 
of   the  British  people.     They  are  not  the 
sober  calculating  race  they  have  sometimes 
been    called  ;    Avhen     their    enthusiasm  is 


roused,  no  country  in  the  world  is  more 
prodigal  of  money,  more  daring,  or  more 
persistent,  for  the  attainment  of  ends  con- 
ceived to  be  great.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
their  enthusiasm  is  strangely  misdirected, 
as  perhaps  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 
Sometimes  it  veers  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity and  inconsistency,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  leaders  or  popular  delu- 
sions, from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  the 
opposite.  Whatever  be  the  difficulty,  what- 
ever be  the  danger,  avc  should  not  feel  the 
pride  we  do  feel  in  our  history  and  our  race, 
if  the  people  of  P^ngland  were  too  timid  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Greg  has  recently  pointed  out 
witli  consummate  impartiality  the  nature  of 
this  conflict  between  Avhat  he  terms  the 
Imperial  and  the  Economic  systems  of 
policy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence and  vehemence,  denounces  the  more 
active  and  ambitious  views  of  his  oj)ponents 
as  not  only  a  folly  but  a  crime.  Yet  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  '  the  sentiment 
of  empire  may  be  called  innate  in  every 
Briton.  If  there  arc  exceptions,  tlicy  are 
like  those  of  men  born  blind  or  lame  among 
us.  It  is  part  of  our  patrimony  ;  born  with 
our  birth,  dying  only  with  our  death  ;  in- 
corporating itself  Avith  the  first  elements  of 
our  knowledge  and  interwoven  Avith  all  oui- 
habits  of  mental  action  upon  public  affairs.  '•*'" 
In  other  Avords,  the  verse  of  the  Latin  })oet, 

'  Tu    regere    miperio    populos,    Ilomaue,    nie- 
meuto,' 

is  a  part  of  the  living  creed  of  every  Eng- 
lishman. We  cannot  reconcile  these  senti- 
ments Avith  an  unqualified  denunciation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  ;  for  if  the 
Government  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
supposed  to  have  given  a  just  satisfactiois 
to  these  noble  impulses,  not  only  for  the 
honour  of  England,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Avoild.  AVhcther  lie  has  really 
done  so,  is  another  question.  Judged  by 
the  sober  light  of  economic  principles  and 
domestic  interests,  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Levant  must  be  regarded  as 
extremely  reckless,  perilous,  and  fantastical. 
To  say  the  least,  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
ignorance  and  precipitancy.  Perhaps  there 
Avere  not  ten  men  in  England  avIio  possessed 
ail  accurate  knowledge  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus Avhen  it  Avas  decided  to  occupy  it,  and 
of  those  ten  men  Ave  are  certain  that  not 
one  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  Avas  sent  out  without  instructions, 
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because  no  one  knew  enougli  of  tlie  matter 
to  give  tim  any.  The  subsequent  informa- 
tion Ave  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  Avhicli 
we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  has 
by  no  means  diminished  our  anxiety  or  in- 
creased our  confidence  in  the  result.  But 
at  any  rate  this  is  a  strange  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government  of  a  great  nation, 
which  has  a  right  to  expect  the  combina- 
tion of  knowledge,  reflection,  and  judgment 
in  its  rulers. 

The  Prime  Minister,  himself  a  man  of 
Imagination,  who  has  lived  as  much  in  an 
ideal  world  as  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  enabled  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  events  to  inaugurate  an  imagina- 
tive and  ideal  policy.  To  understand  it  at 
all,  we  must  consent  to  view  the  Avorld 
through  the  highly  coloured  medium  of  his 
vision.  These  ideas  have  been  familiar  to 
liim  for  years.  '  We  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  Lesser  Asia  as  the  principal  scene  of 
our  movements,'  said  Tancred  to  Fakre- 
deen,  the  Prince  of  the  Lebanon — '  the 
richest  region  in  the  world  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  a  position  from  which  we  might 
magnetise  Europe.'  When  Tancred  him- 
self is  in  danger,  we  are  told  that  the 
'  English  desire  Cyprus, '  and  will  take  it  to 
revenge  his  loss.  For  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
perhaps,  some  vision  of  Astarte  still  lingers 
in  the  deserted  shrines  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
hope  that  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Asia 
may  be  revived  in  the  lands  which  gave 
three  religions  to  the  earth  is  not  confined 
to  the  pages  of  a  romance.  Has  the  romance 
])CCome  policy,  or  is  the  policy  romance  ? 
By  what  inconceivable  sport  of  fortune  are 
we  told  that  the  sober  calculations  of  states- 
men a'e  to  be  dismissed  with  scorn,  and 
these  fantastic  conceptions  realised  ?  Is  the 
world  to  be  governed  by  the  mysterious 
language  of  prophecy,  or  by  the  lessons  of 
experience  ?  Are  we  walking  by  faith  or  by 
sight  ?  Of  all  the  marvels  of  the  present 
or  the  future,  can  any  be  greater  than  that 
these  visions  are  accepted  as  truths  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

Yet,  if  these  are  day-dreams,  as  Ave  fear 
they  are,  it  is  less  disagreeable  to  share 
them  for  a  moment,  and  to  endeavour  to 
extract  from  them  Avhatever  of  reality  they 
possess,  than  to  pursue  the  invidious  and 
ungracious  task  of  carping  at  the  irrevoca- 
ble. It  appears  to  us  that  these  measures, 
and  more  especially  the  Anglo-Turkish  de- 
fensive alliance,  promise  little  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
that  the  certain  burdens  they  impose  far 
outweigh,  to  ourselves,  the  uncertain 
benefits.     But  Avhat  is  AA'rittcn  is  Avritten. 


A  ncAv  and  daring  policy  has  been  an- 
nounced to  the  Avorld  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant.  A  treaty  has  been  signed  in  the 
name  of  England.  This  policy  and  this 
treaty  have  been  debated  in  Parliament, 
attacked  by  the  Opposition,  and  approved 
by  an  unusually  large  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatiA'cs  of  the  nation.  These  facts  mark 
an  entirely  ncAV  point  of  departure  in  deal- 
ing Avith  these  questions.  Instead  of  hark- 
ing back  on  old  quarrels  and  controversies, 
the  patriotic  course  is  rather  to  make  the 
best  of  the  settlement  of  Berlin  and  to  put 
an  end,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  old  animosities 
at  home  and  abroad.  AVhatevcr  may  be  the 
defects  of  that  settlement,  it  Avas  hailed  Avith 
satisfaction  by  the  people  of  England  because 
it  averted  the  danger  of  an  immediate  con- 
flict with  Russia,  because  it  established  an  ap- 
parent barrier  against  future  Russian  aggres- 
sion, because  it  left  the  Sultan  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  independence,  and  because  these 
results  Avere  manifestly  due  to  the  energy 
Avith  Avhich  the  British  Government  made 
its  influence  felt  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
We  took  occasion  to  say  tAvo  or  three  years 
ago,  that  Avhatever  the  designs  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck  might 
be,  they  had  strangely  omitted  to  take  Eng- 
land into  their  reckoning,  and  that  England 
would  be  found,  at  the  proper  moment,  to 
have  the  poAver  and  the  Avill  to  frustrate  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Avorld.  Those  Avords  have  been 
justified  by  the  result.  And  Ave  believe, 
from  all  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us, 
that  foreign  governments  and  foreign  nations 
are  not  ungrateful  to  this  country  for  the 
services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  civilisation  and  peace.  The  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Avas,  that 
Russia  alone  Avould  be  in  a  condition  to  ap- 
propriate the  spoils  and  to  extend  her  in- 
fluence to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  realised  that 
apprehension.  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
would  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  by  such 
a  change  in  the  distribution  of  territorial 
poAver,  yet  none  of  those  States  Avas  in  a 
position  openly  to  resist  it.  Acting  in 
amicable  concert  Avith  this  country,  the 
Mediterranean  PoAvers  are  aAvare  that  if  they 
have  to  choose  betAveen  Russian  and  Britisli 
ascendency  in  the  Levant,  the  balance  is 
enormously  in  favour  of  the  latter.  We 
desire  the  independence  of  Turkey,  not  her 
subjection.  If  aa'c  succeed  in  improving  the 
government  of  those  countries,  so  long 
abandoned  by  civilisation,  Ave  throw  them 
open  on  equal  terms  to  the  commerce,  the 
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rclitjious  missions,  tlic  immigration,  and  the 
ideas  of  all  Europe.  Freedom  of  trade, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  tliought 
are  inseparable  from  the  flag  of  England, 
and  if  she  consents  to  take  upon  lierself  the 
burdens  of  this  enterprise,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  will  be 
largely  shared  in  by  all  the  Mediterranean 
populations  and  by  the  world  at  large  ;  for 
civilisation,  as  Ave  understand  it,  is  not  the 
gift  of  any  single  race  or  nation,  but  the 
inlieritance  of  mankind. 

To  the  populations   of  Asia  Minor  and 
Cyprus  the   intervention   of  Great  Britain 
and  the  part  she  may  be  able  to  take  in  the 
future    government   of    those   countries,    is 
an  unmixed  benelit,  and  no  dissentient  voice 
has  been   raised    against    the   sway   which 
ICngland  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  over 
their  future.    The  danger  is  that  their  hopes 
and    expectations    are  too  highly   excited, 
and  that  the   result  will,   for  a  long  time, 
fall  far  short  of  their  sanguine  expectations. 
The  readers  of  this  Journal  are  aware  that 
throughout  the  late  war  our  eyes  have  been 
ironstantly  tixed  on  Asia  Minor,  and  that, 
whilst   many    of  our    contemporaries  liavc 
mainly     directed     their    attention    to    the 
wrongs  of  the  Bulgarians  and  other  Clms- 
tian  subjects  of  the   Porte   in  P^urope,  we 
have  repeatedly  brought  before  their  notice 
the  vital  iniportancc  of  the  Asiatic  provin- 
ces of  the  Empire.     AVo  showed  long  ago 
that  the  independence  of  Constantinople  it- 
self rested  far  more  on  the  Asiatic  than  on 
the  European  shore  of  the   Bosphorus,  be- 
cause it  is  from  Asia  Minor  that  the  ]*orte 
draws  its  chief  supplies    and    military  re- 
sources.   We  followed  with  extreme  anxiety 
the  progress  of  the  l\ussian  armies  in  the 
East,  because  the  most  sagacious  Turkish 
statesman  had  pointed  out  that  there  lay  the 
vital  point  of  the  attack.      We  dwelt  more 
than    once  on    the  extraordinary  fact  that 
this  great     continent,   equalling   in    extent 
the  largest  kingdom  in  Europe,  which  had 
been  the   stronghold   of  the   Persian   mon- 
archy of  old,  the  scene  of  the  most  splendid 
Macedonian  victories,  the   site  of  the  most 
tlourifhing  (Jreek  colonies,  the  seed-plot  of 
the   Christian  churches,  the  most  cherished 
of  tlie  vast  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire 
— still  possessing  a  soil,  a  climate,   and  a 
maritime  position  of  unequalled  excellence, 
and   extending  from  the  Euphrates  to   the 
Ionian  Sea — should  have  lapsed  into  barbar- 
ism ;  and   we   ventured  even  to   express  a 
hope  that  the  mysterious  course  of  events 
would  one   day  bring  back  civilisation  and 
prosperity  to  that  most  favoured  and  for- 
saken region   of  the  globe.      If,    to   some 
extent,  these  hopes  are  fulfilled,  it  would  ill 


become   us   to   decry   the   grandeur  of  the 
conception  or  the  possibility  of  the   result 
we  desire.     Mr.  Forster  is  reported  to  have 
said   in   the   debate   which    terminated  the 
session,   that   if  he   thought  Great  Britain 
could  give  good  government  to  Asia  Minor, 
he   should    be   disposed  to   approve  much 
that  he   otherwise   condemned.     This  gen- 
erous feeling  doubtless  enters  largely  into 
the  assent  the  people  of  England  have  read- 
ily given   to  a  romantic    and  adventurous 
system  of  policy.     They  liave   made  equal 
sacrifices  of  their  own  money  and  conveni- 
ence for   many   other    oppressed    races   of 
men.     They  are  touched   by  the  names  of 
provinces  and  islands  familiar  to  them  from 
infancy,  because  these  spots  Avitnessed  the 
first  journeyings,  and  received  the  first  im- 
mortal epistles,  of  the  Apostles  of  Christi- 
anity.    Tarsus  the  birthplace   of  St.  Paul, 
Galatia,    Bithynia,  Cappadocia,    the    Seven 
(,'hurches,  and  the  whole  geography  of  Asia 
Minor  are   better  known  in  every  English 
Sunday  scliool  than  the  topography  of  Ire- 
land.    AVho  does  not  remember  the  words  : 
'  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Antioch,  for  the  Avork 
whereunto   they  Avere    called,   went  down 
to   Seleucia  *    and    from    thence    sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  having  come  to  Salamis  (Avhich 
is  near  Famagosta)  they  preached  the  Avord 
of  God,  and  Avent  through  the  Avhole  island 
to  Paphos,  Avhere  they  found  the   magician 
Bar-jesus,  and   Scrglus  I'aulus  the  Procon- 
sul, a  man  of  understanding  '  ?     (Acts  xiii. 
4-7.)     The  language  of  the  Ncav  Testament 
lias  to  the  bulk  of  the  people   of  England 
the  A'oice  of   one  preaching  a  crusade — not 
a  crusade  of  armed  knights,  but  of  peace 
and  goodAvill  to  men — and  their  sympathies 
arc   easily   directed  to    the    regions   lying 
around  Avhat  is  emphatically  called  the  Holy 
Land.     This  is  not  politics,  and  such  senti- 
ments  might  figure    indifferently   ill   in    a 
political  debate.     But  they  are  not  Avithout 
their  bearing  on  Avhat,  after  all,  is  the  master 
key   of    political   life,    national    aspirations 
and  national   belief.     They    may  even  ex- 
plain  political   action,   Avhen  Avielded  by  a 
man  Avho   has  profoundly  studied  even  the 
imaginative   element   in  the  English  charac- 
ter. 

But  if  some  religious  feeling,  some  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  st)mc  speculative  ardour, 
some  generous  interest  in  the  Avelfare  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  some  imagination  arc 
mingled  in  the  impression  made  by  our 
recent  acquisition  on  the  public,  it  must 
also  be  acknoAvledged  that  there  is  a  good 


*  Tliis  same  Seleucia  is  nciw  spoken  of  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Itailway  ! 
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deal  of  sober  prose  and  dismal  reality  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  island 
of  Cyprus  has  a  most  romantic  history,  ex- 
tending over  four  thousand  years.  It  has 
been  favoured  and  sung  by  gods  and  men. 
It  has  been  occupied  by  Pha^nicians  and 
Egyptians,  and  still  retains,  in  its  countless 
subterranean  monuments,  the  memorials  of 
tlieir  passage  ;  it  became  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  most  glowing  and  genial  rites  of  pagan- 
ism, -when  the  cruel  and  abominable  v/or- 
sliip  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  melted  into  the 
sensual  but  entrancing  mysteries  of  Aphro- 
dite, and  the  festivals  of  the  much-loved 
Adonis  ;  it  witnessed  the  death  of  Cimon 
and  the  dominion  of  its  one  illustrious 
native  chief,  Evagoras.  In  the  darkest  ages 
of  Europe  it  became  the  pearl  and  cynosure 
of  Christian  chivalry,  for  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  conquered  it  from  the  degenerate  off- 
spring of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  celebrated 
his  nuptials  with  Queen  Berengaria  on  its 
coast,  and  established  on  its  throne  the 
brilliant  French  dynasty  of  Guy  de  Lusig- 
.nan,  which  flourished  for  four  centuries.* 
When  that  dynasty  expired,  the  crown 
passed  to  the  w^dow  of  the  last  of  the  Lu- 
signans,  Catarina  Cornaro,  a  Venetian  matron 
who  made  Venice  herself — queen  in  those 
days  not  only  of  the  Adriatic  but  of  the 
Levant — her  heir.  Another  century  of 
splendour  and  prosperity  shone  over  Cyprus, 

"  An  interesting  account  of  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Cyprus  by  King  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  with  the  first  English  army  that  ever 
landed  there,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  '  Itinerarium 
Peregrinorum  et  Gesta  Regis  Ricardi,'  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  Chronicles  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
author  of  this  Chronicle  is  supposed  to  be  one 
Richard,  a  canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  edited  with  great  care  and  ability  ])y 
Professor  Stubbs,  from  a  manuscript  in  tiie  Li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  with  an  in- 
teresting introduction.  The  passage  relating  to 
Cyprus  begins  at  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book.  One  reads  w^ith  curiositj^  a  re- 
cord '  de  fuga.  imperatoris  nocturua,  per  Fama- 
gustam  usque  Candairam  et  de  captione  Nicho- 
si;38  a  rege, '  now  that  these  names  are  again  fa- 
miUar  to  us,  and  these  very  places  again  occu- 
pied by  British  troops.  The  Castle  of  Buffa- 
vento,  situated  on  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  of 
rock  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  were  visited  by 
Herr  von  Loher,  was  taken  by  Kmg  Richard  in 
person,  '  quamvis  inexpugnabile  sestimabatur. ' 
The  worthy  chronicler  was  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus  and  the  beauty 
of  the  island,  and  he  exclaims  with  enthusiasm 
'  O  imperatoris  tanta  opulentia  !  O  terra  om- 
nibus bonis  opima  !'  (lib  ii.  cap.  40).  The 
Greek  tract  of  Neophytus,  '  De  Calamitatibus 
Cypri,'  shows  that  Richard  was  hailed  as  a  de- 
liverer. 'YovTuv  61  ovrui  t:xovrG)v,  l6ov  Kol  '\y2.L 
rep  npoaPak'kcL  t^  KvKpc^,  Kal  ddrTov  rrpoi  avrdv 
iiSpafiov  ndurei.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley. 


which  ended  in  the  most  barbarous  of 
Turkish  conquests  ;  and  for  the  last  three 
huTidrcd  years  the  island  has  suffered  all  th*; 
evils  of  misgovernment  and  oppression,  as 
if  she  were  doomed  to  expiate  by  a  period 
of  boundless  misery  and  humiliation  the 
superstition,  the  luxury,  and  the  vices  which 
liad  mingled  largely  with  her  glory.  Our 
own  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were 
not  untouched  by  the  traditions  of  that  en- 
chanting island,  Avhose  recent  fall  into  bar- 
barous hands  (in  1594)  they  had  themselves 
witnessed. 

'  The  Moor  himself 's  at  sea. 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. ' 

And  Othello,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  fame  across  the  tempest  which  destroy- 
ed the  Turkish  fleet,  utters  on  landing  those 
touching  lines  : — 

'  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twcre  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.' 

Honest  Tom  Dekker  places  the  scene  of  his 
'  Pleasant  Comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus  '  in 
Cyprus  ;  here  it  is  that  the  capricious  god- 
dess bestows  upon  her  ill-starred  favourite 
the  purse  and  the  wishing-cap  ;  and  the 
first  use  he  makes  of  her  gifts  is  '  to  raffle  it 
among  the  gallants  of  Famagosta. '  It 
would  be  well  if  the  ancient  deities  of  the 
island  had  a  purse  and  a  wishing-cap  in 
store  for  our  modern  adventurers,  for  both 
of  them  W'ill  be  wanted. 

Nowhere  have  time,  neglect,  bad  hus- 
bandry, and  bad  government  WTOught  a 
more  complete  and  lamentable  change.  The 
once  famous  cities  of  the  Cypriot  kings  are 
mud  hovels  ;  the  once  famous  shrines  of 
Cypriot  gods  are  scattered  ruins,  marked 
only  by  the  tombs  of  ancient  races  ;  the 
harbours  Avhich  sheltered  the  galleys  of 
Venice  and  the  commerce  of  the  East  are 
blocked  up  Avith  sand  ;  the  climate,  always 
notorious  for  intolerable  heat — '  infamem 
nimio  calore  Cyprum  ' — is  now  more  than 
ever  scorching  from  the  absence  of  shade, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the 
great  Messorian  plain  has  been  stripped  of 
all  its  forests  ;  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
April  IS  burnt  up  in  June  ;  the  watercourses 
are  dry  ;  and  even  the  extreme  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  heat-stricken  and  blasted 
by  the  torrid  atmosphere.  Dr.  Clarke 
spoke  in  his  '  Travels'  (published  in  1813) 
of  the  neglected  agriculture,  pestiferous  air, 
population  almost  annihilated,  indolence, 
poverty,  and  desolation  of  Cyprus  ;  and 
more  recent  travellers  all  confirm  the  melan- 
choly report.  The  private  accounts  we  liave 
received  in  the  last  few  weeks  entirely  con- 
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tirin  this  deplorable  pictiiro.  Tlio  aspect  of 
tlic  country  is  indescribably  forlorn  ;  the 
native  population  sparse,  indolent,  and 
wantinjjj  the  commonest  implements  of 
labour  ;  the  climate  hiijhly  insalubrious  to 
>tran<;'ers,  as  is  but  too  plainly  shown  by  its 
disastrous  effects  on  the;  ]>ritish  troops  wXw 
iiave  landed  on  the  coast. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  how  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  so  many  of  the  finest 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  renowned  in 
antiquity  for  fertility,  civilisation,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth — Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the 
isles  of  Greece — have  sunk  in  modern  times 
into  comparative  sterility,  malaria,  barbar- 
ism, and  brig-andai^e.  Their  position,  their 
soil,  their  natural  productions  would  seem 
to  mark  tliem  out  as  the  most  favoured  por- 
tions of  tlie  globe  :  they  are,  in  fact,  more 
neglected  than  many  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific.  And  it  is  a  question  how  far  their 
decay  J;*  curable  by  man.  iTlie  ordinary 
remark  is  that  their  deplorable  condition  is 
the  result  of  bad  government ;  and  no  doubt 
bad  government  luis  largely  contributed  to 
their  ruin.  But  could  the  government  of 
these  islands,  even  in  the  <hiys  of  their 
ancient  prosperity,  be  called  good  ?  War 
was  the  normal  condition  of  the  ancient 
world  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  paramount  authority 
of  Rome.  These  islands  Avere  the  scenes 
of  continual  hostilities.  Cyprus  was  con- 
tended for  by  Egyptians,  I'ersians,  Oreeks, 
and  Romans.  Her  native  rule  was  shared 
by  fifteen  petty  kings.  The  sway  of 
Roman  proconsuls,  even  when  they  bore 
the  name  of  Cato,  was  as  rapacious  as  that 
t)f  Turkish  pashas.  The  commercial  policy 
of  Venice  over  her  dependencies  was  jealous 
and  restrictive.  Yet  under  all  these  forms 
of  government  the  material  condition  of 
Cyprus  is  said  to  have  prospered,  although 
the  island  must  have  been  frequently  devas- 
tated by  acts  of  violence  and  oppression. 

AVe  are  disposed  to  attribute  at  least  as 
great  an  influence  to  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  material  condition  of 
these  countries  as  to  the  vices  of  their  polit- 
ical government  ;  and  above  all  we  jilacc 
the  destruction  of  their  natural  growth  of 
wood  and  forest.  The  trees  which  in  earlier 
times  crowned  even  the  roi-k-bound  Cv- 
clades — '  sylvis  mnbrosa  Kalynuui! ' — and 
much  more  the  larger  Mediterranean  islands, 
nursed,  attracted,  and  protected  that  moist- 
ure on  whicli  their  own  existence  depended. 
They  form  as  essential  a  link  in  the  economy 
of  nature  as  the  clouds.  A  treeless  island 
becomes  like  a  moon  without  Avater  or  at- 
mosphere ;  and  the  attempt  to  restore 
woods     to    disafforested  lulls,  stripped    of 


their  covering,  is  one  of  extreme  difliculty, 
because  the  water  wliich  is  tlieir  life  is 
wanting.  It  is  only  to  be  acconq)lished  by 
what  njay  be  termed  stages  of  vegetation, 
beginning  Avith  the  i)lants  that  thrive  be.st 
in  dry  soils,  and  gradually  ascending  to 
higher  growths  ;  but  that  is  the  Avork  of 
centuries.  Something  may  no  doubt  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  trees  Avhich  sur- 
vive the  terrific  droughts  of  Australia,  and 
even  groAV  with  extreme  rapidity,  such  as 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  Australian  acacia  ; 
and  our  first  care  should  be  to  set  about 
this  Avork,  and  to  protect  the  young  growtli 
by  strict  forest  hiAvs.  l>oth  are  Avanted,  as 
Avill  be  seen  by  tlie  folloAving  interesting 
passage  from  M.  von  Liiher's  book  : — 

'  Cypnis,  of  late  years,  lias  been  gradually 
sinking  to  decay  tlirough  the  supine  indolence 
and  indifference  of  her  degraded  population. 
In  no  particular  does  the  Avhole  surface  of 
the  country  sulfer  so  severely  as  in  the  utter 
devastation  of  her  mountain  forests.  All  the 
former  rulers  of  this  beautiful  island,  Greeks, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Romans,  Arabs,  and 
Byzantines,  gave  ])articular  attention  to  the 
cviltivation  of  the  fine  trees  that  contributed  so 
largelj'  to  her  prosperity.  Oaks,  firs,  fig-trees, 
and  nut-trees  covered  the  entire  island,  even 
to  the  sea-shore.  During  the  two  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Lusignan  dynasty  the  first  formid- 
able attack  was  made  upon  the  luxuriance  of 
Cyprian  forests,  and  timber  Avas  employed  in 
enormous  quantities  for  the  building  of  mer- 
chant A'esscls,  and  the  construction  of  the  fine 
fleets  that  Cyprus  sent  forth  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egyj^t. 

'  Then  came  the  Venetians,  eqiially  bent  on 
shipbuilding,  but  their  prudent  foresight  for- 
bade them  to  hcAV  doAvn  Avithout  planting 
again,  and  under  their  ride  the  forests  flour- 
ished almost  as  luxuriantly  as  ever.  A  very 
different  state  of  things  arose  imder  the  im- 
providence and  carelessness  of  Turkish  rule. 
If  a  hundred  trunks  were  wanted  a  thousand 
were  hewn  down,  it  being  easier  to  select  the 
finest  trees  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground  than 
when  tOAvering  among  their  companions.  The 
best  Avere  taken  and  the  rest  left  to  rot  Avhere 
they  had  fallen.  Every  maritime  disaster  en- 
tailed fresh  destruction  to  the  Cyprian  forests. 
Pashas,  kaimakans,  and  agas  year  by  year  in- 
creased their  rcA'cnues  by  cutting  doAvn  tlie 
trees,  and  leaving  what  they  could  not  sell 
to  be  appropriated  by  Avhoevcr  chose  to  tak(f 
them.  The  fine  forests  Avere  under  no  pro- 
tection from  government,  and  the  poorer 
classes  drcAV  a  considerble  part  of  their  live- 
lihood from  the  sale  of  the  trees  they  cut 
down.  Meliemet  All,  the  first  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  Avork 
of  folly  by  permitting,  or  rather  encouraging, 
any  one  Avho  chose  to  fell  the  trees  and  send 
them  to  Egypt  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  Avater-Avheels,  and  canals. 

'  xVU  over  the  island  this  wanton  destruc- 
\  tiou  of  their  trees  by  the  Cypriotes  is  observa- 
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ble.  Every  village  or  occupied  spot  is  re- 
markable for  the  spoliation  of  its  surrounding 
timber  ;  small  trees  are  cut  down  at  the  roots, 
whilst  the  giants  of  the  forest,  w^hose  huge 
trunks  could  only  be  overthrown  by  patience 
and  exertion,  have  had  all  their  branches  and 
bark  lopped  oft  and  hacked  away. 

'  Another  powerful  cause  of  destruction  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  constant  occurrence  of  tires 
in  the  woods  and  forests.  These  arise  princi- 
pally from  the  carelessness  of  the  wandering 
shepherds  and  their  families,  who  kindle  a 
blaze  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  avoid 
the  destruction  that  so  frequently  ensues. 
During  the  course  of  our  ride  I  have  often 
passed  several  of  these  charred  and  blackened 
districts,  w'here  it  was  quite  evident  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  had  only  been  arrested  by 
there  being  no  more  trees  or  shrubs  to  de- 
vour. When  the  value  of  this  rich  source  of 
wealth  to  the  island  is  again  appreciated,  a 
very  short  space  of  time  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  forests  are  again  flourishing  in  all 
their  former  beauty.  (?)  The  fertility  of  Cy- 
prus is  truly  marvellous,  and  should  a  tract  of 
country  be  left  unravaged  for  three  years  trees 
of  every  variety  will  again  rear  their  heads. 
Even  on  the  most  arid  part  of  the  mountains 
I  frequently  observed  a  fine  growth  of  young 
firs  and  jnnes  ;  these,  however,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  reach^maturity,  for  what  the  hand 
of  man  does  not  sweep  away  is  destroyed  by 
the  sheep  and  goats  as  they  Avauder  unre- 
strained about  the  hills. 

'  Forests  of  dark  pines  were  once  numerous 
iipon  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains,  but 
these  have  also  fallen  victims  to  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  islanders.  Resin  and  pitch  are 
marketable  articles,  and  to  obtain  these  the 
trees  have  been  mercilessly  destroyed.  Opera- 
tions are  commenced  by  stripping  off  the 
bark  on  one  side,  the  finest  trees  being  always 
selected,  as  high  as  the  man  can  reach,  and 
the  resin  taken.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  and  a  few  hours  suftice  to 
lay  it  low.  The  branches  are  then  lopjied  off, 
and,  with  portions  of  the  trunk,  are  heaped 
into  a  roughly  constructed  oven  formed  of 
quarried  stone.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  the  resin  pours  forth  into  a  little 
channel  cut  to  receive  it.  The  first-fruits  of 
this  process  is  called  kolophonium,  and  the 
second  resin,  whilst  the  last  result  forms  a 
kind  of  tar.  Half  the  resin  is,  of  course, 
wasted  in  this  rough  process,  and  when  the 
devastators  have  taken  of  the  best  the  hill- 
side affords,  they  climb  down  to  another 
green  and  luxuriant  spot,  there  to  recom- 
mence their  work  of  destruction.  A  sort  of 
mania  for  this  wanton  mischief  seems,  actual- 
ly, to  possess  the  Cypriotes.  Quarrels  are  of 
constant  occurrence  between  the  inhabitants 
of  different  villages  and  communities,  and  no 
better  way  to  avenge  themselves  occurs  to  the 
contending  parties  than  to  burn  down  and 
hack  each  other's  trees  under  the  concealment 
of  night.  To  burn  down  a  fine  tree,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  it 
crackle  and  blaze,  is  an  amusement  constantly 
practised  by  the    ignorant    and    imreflecting 


shepherds  as  tliey  lounge  away  their  day  up- 
on the  mountain  side.  I  made  many  attempts 
to  open  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  to  the  utter 
folly  of  such  a  course  of  action,  and  was  gen- 
erally met  with  the  answer  that  it  was  done 
by  the  wish  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
Cypriotes  have  become  so  accustomed  to  at- 
tribute every  evil  of  their  lives  to  this  source, 
that  they  actually  appear  to  consider  their  late 
rulers  responsible  for  their  own  reckless  indo- 
lence. 

'  In  order  to  restore  the  forests  of  Cyprus 
to  their  pristine  luxuriance,  only  one  course 
can  be  adopted  :  All  woods  and  forests  must 
be  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
Grovernment,  and  every  act  of  wanton  de- 
struction made  punishable.  The  present  trade 
in  resin  must  be  entirely  put  down,  or  only 
permitted  under  heavy  restrictions.  Should 
this  course  be  pursued  under  British  rule, 
many  districts  Mdll  rapidly  prove  its  wisdom. 
Whole  tracts  of  countrj",  I  fear,  must  be  en- 
tirely rejilanted.  Tlie  land  around  the  vil- 
lages should  be  allotted  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  boundary  lines  permanently  fixed.  A  lit- 
tle encouragement  from  their  priests  and 
schoolmasters  would  induce  the  vain  and  en- 
vious Cypriotes  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  new  possessions.  I  had 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on  this 
subject  with  the  late  Governor  of  Cy2)rus,  a 
most  enlightened  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man. His  opinions  on  this  point  were  not 
less  decided  than  my  own  as  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  replanting  and  cultivating  the 
Cyprian  woods  and  forests,  if  the  island  is 
ever  again  to  rise  from  her  present  degraded 
condition.  If  this  is  not  done,  rivers  and 
streamlets  will  year  bj^  year  dwindle  away, 
and  waste  ground  entirely  take  the  place  of 
what  were  once  well-watered  ]>lains.  The 
Pasha  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  intro- 
ducing the  eucalyptus  upon  all  the  plains  and 
the  table  rocks  before  alluded  to.  ].  inquired 
if  this  was  likely  to  be  done,  but  my  only  an- 
swer was  a  deep  sigh.'  (Mrs.  Batsou  Joyner's 
Cyprus,  p.  121.)  '''■ 

"  We  have  borrowed  this  passage  from  the 
English  version  of  Herr  von  Loher's  book,  be- 
cause it  suffices  for  oiu*  purpose.  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  extraordinary  mutilation  of 
this  valuable  and  interesting  work  by  the  Eng- 
lish translator  who  has  '  adapted  '  it.  Herr 
von  Loher's  volume  has  been  reduced  to  about 
half  its  original  dimensions — a  great  deal  of 
graceful  description,  valuable  historical  mattei', 
and  local  information  has  been  suppressed  al- 
together— interpolations  have  been  made  with- 
out the  slightest  authority.  For  instance,  the 
concluding  lines  of  this  extract  about  the  Pasha 
and  the  eucalyptus  are  a  pure  invention  of  the 
translator  :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
Paslia  had  never  heard  of  a  eucalyptus.  This 
English  edition  seems  to  have  been  brought  out 
in  hot  haste  to  meet  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion about  Cj'prus,  and  the  book  has  been  mur- 
dered in  the  process.  Herr  von  Loher  deserved 
a  better  fate,  and  the  permission  given  by  him 
to  '  adapt '  his  book  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
British  public  has  been  grossly  abused.  We 
strongl}'  advise  those  persomj  who  read  German 
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It  appears  that  iiiany  of  the  veccctablc 
productions  for  wliicli  the  island  of  Cyprus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  Iiave  disappeared 
altoiiX'tlicr,  or  are  now  rare  instead  of 
abundant.  The  system  of  irrijjjation,  which, 
under  the  Romans,  and  probably  in  earlier 
times,  gave  life  to  the  soil,  has  fallen  into 
ruins,  though  here  and  there  traces  of  it 
remain  in  spots  still  habitable.  The  soil  is 
so  fertile  that  no  manure  lias  ever  been  ap- 
plied to  it,  but  water-  is  the  condition  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  fuel 
in  the  rainy  season  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  fatal  to  tlie  growth  of  woods,  which 
are  sacrificed  witliout  remorse  to  roast  a 
lamb  or  boil  a  kettle.  The  idea  that  prop- 
erty may  consist  in  woods  and  trees  lias 
not  entered  into  the  Cypriot  inind.  Dr. 
linger  says  that  anyone  might  cut,  burn,  or 
destroy  tlie  trees  as  he  pleases  ;  and  on  his 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  so  fatal  a, 
practice,  he  was  told  that  the  trees  '  all  be- 
longed rcj  Qecp,^  and  were  therefore  for  the 
common  use  of  man — a  striking  instance  of 
the  eliects  of  communism  ;  it  is  property 
and  ownership  which  developes  all  natural 
Avealth. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  our  anxiety 
to  obtain  and  collect  information  with  ref- 
erence to  Cyprus,  we  have  found  the  best 
and  most  copious  supply  in  the  literature  of 
the  Germans.  What  field  have  they  not 
explored  ?  The  Avorks,  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
those  wc  have  perused  Avith  the  greatest 
interest  and  advantage.  The  *  Monograph  ' 
of  C-yprus  (as  he  calls  it)  by  Ilerr  Wilhelm 
Engcl,  published  in  Berlin  in  1841,  con- 
tains all  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject 
in  the  records  of  antiquity  and  classical  lit- 
erature. These  fragmentary  texts  had  in- 
deed been  collected  by  Meursius  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  in  his  posthumous  com- 
mentary on  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  Cyprus,  with  the  amazing  and  ^>)/?<s- 
qua}yi- German  industry  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Rut  Ilerr  Engel,  following  in  the 
same  path,  has  combined  them  in  an  agree- 
to  procure  the  original  work.  It  would  even 
bear  retranslation  by  a  competent  pen. 

Wc  (luite  agree,  however,  with  what  the 
Pasha  did  not  say,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  tlie  eucalyptus  or  Austra- 
lian gum  Irce  would  be  attended  with  the  best 
results.  No  tree  grows  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity  or  produces  such  excellent  timber  in 
a  short  time.  It  thrives  in  any  soil,  supports 
drought,  and  dispels  fever.  In  twenty-five 
years  the  island  might  be  covered  with  it. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  varieties 
of  this  tree  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Coimhra  in  Portugal,  and  the  particular  va- 
riety best  suited  to  the  climate  of  Cyprus  might 
probably  be  ascertained  there. 
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able  historical  and  critical  narrative.  The 
second  volume  of  his  work  is  devoted  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
and  the  other  Cypriot  divinities,  and  carries 
us  deeper  into  these  mytliological  scandals 
than  we  care  to  take  our  readers. 

The  volume  published  in  Vienna  by  Dr. 
F.  Unger  and  Dr.  Th.  Kotschy  in  1865  is 
a  work  of  great  scientific  merit  and  utility. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  these  Austrian 
travellers  succeeded  more  than  ten  years  ago 
in  extending  their  researches  to  every  j)art  of 
this  unexplored  region,  insomuch  that  thev 
were  able  to  produce  a  geological  map  of 
Cyprus,  indicating  the  character  of  the  soil, 
a  complete  flora  of  the  island,  marvellouslv 
rich  in  botanical  productions,  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  native  trees,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
insects,  and  shells,  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the 
peasantry.  This  book  may  be  superseded, 
hereafter,  Avhen  Cyprus  has  become  a  field 
for  British  scientific  exploration,  but  at 
present  it  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  island.  Dr.  linger  re- 
marks that  the  naturalist  who  works  '  verbis, 
herbis,  et  lapidibus  '  is  the  magician  of  our 
times,  since  he  brings  to  light  the  myster- 
ies of  the  earth  ;  and  the  researches  of 
these  gentlemen,  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  transporting 
themselves  and  their  collections  about  the 
island,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The 
result  of  their  observations  was  that,  in  spite 
of  the  evils  of  the  present,  Cyprus  had  still 
a  future,  and  we  hope  they  will  live  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  their  generous  expecta- 
tions. 

If  these  Austrian  naturalists  laboured  for 
the  future,  General  Cesnola  penetrated  deep 
into  the  past.  Of  Italian  extraction,  this 
gentleman  filled  the  ofticc  of  American  and 
also  Russian  Consul  in  the  island  for  four- 
teen years,  and  he  is  the  first  person  who 
applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  per- 
severance to  the  exploration  of  the  archaeolo- 
gical treasures  of  Cyprus,  now  chiefly  to 
be  found  underground  and  in  tombs  ;  for  in 
none  of  the  islands  of  Greece  has  the  de- 
struction of  the  stately  temples  and  edifices 
of  antiquity  been  more  complete.  Some 
French  urcha'ologists,  and  especially  the 
Comte  de  Vogiie,  had  indeed  visited 
Cyprus,  and  an  account  of  their  labours  will 
be  found  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for 
18G2,  but  their  researches  were  by  no  means 
so  complete  or  successful  as  they  were  rep- 
resented to  be.  General  Cesnola's  work 
is  doubtless  well  known  to  our  readers,  and 
will  now  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
study  to  every  educated  person,  for  it  has 
been  published  in  England  by  Mr.  Murray 
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with  a  magnificent  series  of  illustrations, 
vrliicli  entitle  it  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with 
Dr.  Schliemann's  '  Troy  '  and  '  Mycenae.' 
The  discoveries  made  by  the  General,  espe- 
cially at  Curium,  were  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  history  of  early  art  ;  and  although 
the  Government  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  allowed  his  collections  to 
slip  through  their  fingers  and  to  be  carried 
off  to  New  York,  we  hope  that  the  mine  he 
opened  is  not  exhausted,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  archaeologists,  if  no  one 
else,  will  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  dis- 
covery and  investigation  of  Cypriot  antiqui- 
ties. At  Curium,  in  the  vaulted  chambers 
of  a  temple  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  great  promontory  of  Limasol,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  General 
Cesnola  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  a 
passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers of  the  treasury  of  the  temple.  This 
was  not  a  sepulchre  nor  a  sepulchral  reposi- 
tory, but  literally  a  storehouse  of  the  most 
precious  objects  probably  secreted  by  the 
priests  in  a  moment  of  danger.  They  con- 
sist of  countless  armlets,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  rings  in  solid  gold  or  silver, 
wrought  with  exquisite  skill — crystal  cups 
a7id  smelling-bottles  which  appear  to  have 
been  more  highly  valued  than  gold — en- 
graved gems  and  vases  of  the  purest  Attic 
taste — some  of  them  with  indications  in  the 
(Jypriot  character  which  prove  them  to  have 
belonged  to  a  very  remote  period  of  anti- 
quity. These  beautiful  and  interesting  ob- 
jects are  admirably  represented  in  the  plates 
to  General  Cesnola's  book.  They  might 
with  great  advantage  be  copied  by  our 
modern  jewellers,  for  they  are  equal  to  the 
finest  specimens  obtained  by  Castellani  and 
others  from  Etruscan  tombs,  and  they  show 
that  the  arts  of  luxury  in  Cyprus  had  at- 
tained a  point  of  excellence  far  beyond  that 
of  the  ruder  artists  of  Mycenae. 

But  our  object  on  the  present  occasion 
is  rather  to  deal  Avith  the  present  aspect  of 
the  island  than  with  the  amazing  remains  of 
its  former  splendour,  which  will  doubtless 
form  the  subject  of  continued  investigation. 
And  for  this  purpose  we  have  met  with 
nothing  comparable  to  Ilerr  von  Lohcr's 
most  agreeable  and  opportune  volume.  This 
gentleman  visited  the  island  (as  we  infer) 
in  1876.  He  had  already  explored  many 
lands  in  Europe,  America,  and  Africa  ;  he 
came  straight  from  Cairo  to  Cyprus,  being 
already  familiar  with  many  forms  of  Orien- 
tal life.  His  attainments  are  considerable  ; 
his  style  is  pleasing  ;  he  has  the  happy  tal- 
ent of  making  the  best  of  everything,  a  quick 
eye  for  natural  beauties,  and  a  power  of 
looking  below  the  surface  of  things.     Here 


and  there  he  gives  way  to  a  little  outburst 
of  Greek  or  Teutonic  enthusiasm,  and  the 
notion  that  we  are  entering  on  some  new 
phase  in  the  beliefs  and  order  of  the  world 
seems  to  have  shaken  his  attachment  to  old 
traditions.  We  were  hardly  prepared  to 
encounter  the  spirit  of  German  Socialism  in 
so  accomplished  a  Avriter,  and  we  read  with 
surprise  his  opinion  that  the  time  may  be 
coming  when  property  in  land  will  be  con- 
sidered as  monstrous  an  abuse  as  we  now 
consider  property  in  slaves.  But  we  are 
not  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Herr 
von  Loher,  and  we  feel  extremely  indebted 
to  him  for  the  light  his  journey  and  recent 
experience  throws  upon  our  own  adventur- 
ous experiment.  He  wisely  landed  in 
Cyprus  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
storms  of  winter  were  over  and  the  intoler- 
able heat  of  summer  had  not  begun.  He 
'  did  not  throw  himself  on  the  beach  at  Lar- 
naca,  with  nine  thousand  men,  unhoused, 
in  the  middle  of  August,  with  the  two  most 
fever-stricken  months  of  the  year  before 
him.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where 
spring  realises  all  that  tlie  poets  have  said 
or  sung,  it  is  Cyprus  in  April.  Great  part 
of  the  plain  is  still  green  and  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  brilliant  colour  and  uncommon 
luxuriance.  In  the  hills  many  a  mountain 
brook  still  gurp;lcs  throuffh  the  rocks.  The 
atmosphere  is  deliciously  clear,  the  tem- 
perature warm,  but  not  oppressive.  During 
one-third  of  the  year  Cyprus,  as  he  describes 
it,  is  a  Paradise.  During  another  third  the 
heat  makes  it  a  hell,  and  during  autumn 
the  island  is  shrouded  in  dense  sultry  fogs 
without  a  breath  of  air.  In  November  the 
rains  begin,  and  the  cold  is  sometimes 
severe  ;  the  mountains,  though  they  are  not 
much  higher  than  the  Grampians,  are  cov- 
ered with  snow.  To  those  who  would  visit 
Cyprus  Herr  von  Loher  emphatically  ob- 
serves that  they  had  better  go  in  March  or 
April  and  keep  out  of  it  after  June.  But 
nothing  can  shake  our  traveller's  enthusias- 
tic interest  in  his  island.  He  says,  as  he 
rode  on  his  first  day's  journey  of  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Larnaca  to  Nicosia,  that  he 
had  not  imagined  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  be  so  utterly  melancholy  and  forsaken — 
not  even  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  was  to 
be  seen — scarcely  a  pool  of  water  in  the 
barren  landscape — the  beaiitiful  island  looks 
'  like  a  deserted  bride  who  has  cried  her 
eyes  out. '  Yet  this  very  plain  of  the  Me- 
soria,  once  fxauapia,  is  still  watered  by  the 
Pedias  and  the  Satrachos,  streams  that  were 
called  the  Nile  of  Cyprus,  because  they  left 
boundless  fertility  in  their  course  ;  and 
Herr  von  Loher  exclaims  : — 

'  What  an    inexhaustible  garden  of    fruits 
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would  bloom  in  this  plain,  abounding  in  all 
that  grows  and  bears  increase,  if  Cyprus  had 
but  a  good  government !  The  trees  and 
plants  of  every  /one  would  spring  up  over  the 
whole  border  of  land  wliich  is  inundated  in 
winter  by  these  streams,  or  irrigated  by  a  ju- 
dicious system  of  water-courses.  The  most 
fertile  soil  has  been  piled  up  twenty  feet  deep 
by  tlie  action  of  tlie  Pedias  and  the  Morfu.' 
(P.  42.) 

In  another  place  lie  recalls  the  fact  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  Cyprus  was 
made  a  fief  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
asks  :  "Wliy  should  not  modern  Imperial 
Germany  reclaim  her  ancient  dominion  ? 
"Why  should  not  Germany  and  the  Germans 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  trade 
and  progress  of  the  Levant,  by  an  enter- 
prise in  Cyprus  which  would  ere  long  more 
than  repay  its  cost  ?  These  are  the  most 
encouraging  words  we  have  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  llerr  von  Loher  forgets  that  Cy- 
prus can  only  be  lield  securely  by  a  power 
which  is  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  written  before  the  late  contest 
in  the  East,  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
will  fall  into  several  small  states  and  coast- 
districts,  pointed  out  by  Nature  herself  and 
the  chains  of  mountains  and  position  of  the 
shores  of  the  country.  Sooner  or  later  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans 
must  combine,  jjecause  their  common  interests 
rccpiire  it,  and  the  leading  part  in  such  a 
combination  must  fall  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Turks  know  that  these  are  their  natural  heirs, 
and  much  as  they  despise  so  crafty  and  vola- 
tile a  people,  they  hate  and  fear  them  even 
more. 

'  Ijut  take  another  supposition— the  fall  of 
tlie  whole  empire  within  a  limited  period. 
Then  the  Greeks  will  have  to  learn  to  bear 
with  other  masters  on  tlie  Bospliorus  and  the 
^gean  Sea,  probably  for  years.  Yet,  even 
then,  it  may  be,  questioned  whether  tlic  in- 
domitable activity  which  has  survived  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  four  hundred  years  of 
Turkish  oppression,  will  not  in  the  end  out- 
live and  surmount  every  form  of  foreign  do- 
minion. The  Russians  alone  can  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  Turkey.  If,  then,  they  chose  to 
surrender  Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  take  the  other  jirovinces,  under  one 
form  or  another,  under  their  sway,  must  not 
the  other  European  Powers  take  part  in  the 
settlement  ?  Could  tliey  or  would  they  sub- 
mit to  the  ban,  wliich,  issuing  from  the  Greco- 
Russian  sea,  would  be  cast  on  the  whole  inter- 
course of  nations  ?  It  might  well  happen  that 
the  events  of  the  thirteenth  century  would  be 
repeated.  Some  of  these  lands  would  then 
form  small  principalities  or  republics  under 
Western  protectorates,  others  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Eurojiean  Powers,  just  as  there 
was  formerly  in  the  Levant  an  Emperor  of 
Byzantium,  a  King  of  Cyprus,  a  Duke  of 
Athens,  a  Prince  of  Salonica,  and  so  on.     The 


English  and  the  French  could  easily  play  in 
the  Levant  the  part  that  tlie  Venetians  and 
the  Genoese  ]ilayed  of  old.  Tliey  have  long 
been  used  to  it.  As  soon  as  ever  good  and 
strong  governments  are  established,  the  re- 
gions of  the  East  will  bloom  again  as  if  by 
magic,  as  .Cyprus  flourished  under  the  Lusig- 
nans.     • 

'  And  what  of  us  Germans  ?  Are  we  to  sit 
with  our  hands  before  us  in  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Whatever  be  the  reaction  of  these 
changes  on  central  Europe,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  we  cannot  leave  the  East  to  Russia. 
That  possession  and  those  sources  of  wealth 
would  indeed  make  her  formidable  to  us,  for 
those  regions  are  of  suineme  importance  to 
our  commerce,  and  the  course  of  our  Danube 
and  the  linger  of  our  future  point  to  them. 
Rather  than  see  those  countries  cut  off  from 
us  by  the  iron  girdle  of  a  Russian  occupation, 
as  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posen  have  been 
paralysed  by  a  Russian  frontier,  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  hazard  the  last  extremities. ' 

The  passage  is  curious  and  in  some  de- 
gree prophetic,  for  it  was  written  before  tlic 
occurrence  of  recent  events  ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  whatever  else  may  be 
the  views  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  they 
agree  in  this,  that  the  East  shall  not  be 
abandoned  to  Russian  autocracy.  That  is 
tlie  real  danger,  not  only  to  Britisli  or  Ger- 
man interests,  but  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation ;  and  if  tlie  British  occupation  of 
Cyprus  has  been  received  without  disfavour 
or  hostility  by  the  otlier  European  Powers, 
it  is  because  tliey  regard  it,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  out  the 
Russians.  Even  on  Cyprus  Russia  appears 
to  have  had  an  eye,  for  the  church  plate  in 
most  of  the  monasteries  bears  the  Russian 
double  eagle  engraved  upon  it,  to  remind  the 
monks  of  their  Xorthern  co-religionist. 

It  appears  to  us,  .with  tlie  imperfect 
knowledge  we  still  possess  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  island,  that  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  on  which  Larnaca, 
Famagosta,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Salainis 
are  situated,  ai-e  by  no  means  tlie  most  at- 
tractive or  habitable  part  of  Cyprus.  These 
towns  are  placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
which  water  the  great  Mesorian  plain,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  in  former  ages  tol- 
erable harbours.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
port  of  Famagosta  might  be  dredged  out 
and  protected  by  a  breakwater.  But  this 
plain,  though  fertile,  is  flat,  unpicturesque, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in- 
tensely hot.  It  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
the  natives  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  coun- 
tries, and  we  question  whether  ■  this  part  of 
the  coast  will  ever  become  a  favourite  place 
of  residence  or  commercial  resort  for  settlers 
from  the  north  of  Europe. 

Several    circumstances  appear   ratlier  to 
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point  to  Limasol  as  a  preferable  site.  This 
town,  Avliicli  even  now  contains  6,000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  to  the  east  of  the 
great  cape  called  in  ancient  times  the  Curias 
Fromontorium,  and  now  Cape  Gatto  or 
delle  Gatte.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Lima- 
sol  is  effectually  screened  by  the  cape  from 
northerly,  Avesterly,  and  south  -  westerly 
winds,  and  it  is  not  more  open  than  that  of 
Larnaca  to  the  east.  The  Emperor  Frederic 
11.  landed  at  Limasol  in  1228,  and  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  to  have  been  the  most 
convenient  station  for  the  fleet  of  the  Cru- 
saders, their  army,  and  their  court.  We 
are  indebted  to  Herr  von  Loher  for  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  brief  but  romantic 
appearance  of  the  German  Emperor  in 
Cyprus  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and 
least  known  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
Crusades,  and  shows  how  important  Lima- 
sol was  in  those  days  as  abase  of  operations 
for  the  chivalry  destined  to  act  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Limasol  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
wine  trade  of  Cyprus,  which  is  at  present 
its  most  valuable  export,  about  500,000 
gallons  of  wine  being  sold  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  situated  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  best  wine-grow- 
ing districts,  the  produce  of  which  can 
easily  be  augmented,  and  no  doubt  the  v/ine 
of  Cyprus,  which  has  always  been  renowned 
as  one  of  the  finest  vintages  in  the  world, 
may  speedily  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
British  consumer.*  The  town  of  Limasol 
lies  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  south- 
ern declivities  of  the  second  and  loftier 
range  of  Cypriot  mountains.  The  villages 
of  Episcopoi  and  Colossi,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  spots  of  great  beauty,  are  within 
one  or  two  hours'  ride.  Mount  Troodos, 
the  Cypriot  Olympus,  rises  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  due  north  of  these  places,  and 
the  whole  country  presents  a  range  of  com- 
paratively  well-watered  and  wooded  hills. 

*  The  wine  of  Cyprus,  especially  that  of  the 
Con>manderia,  is  said  to  have  marvellous  re- 
storative qualities,  and  is  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives as  a  panacea.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land used  to  say,  '  Give  nie  another  glass  of 
port.  I  have  often  observed  its  wonderful 
effects  on  the  animal  economy.'  The  best 
wine  of  Cyprus  seems  to  share  these  energetic 
properties,  and  may  be  of  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  disorders.  But,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  ourselves,  it  is  extremely  strong  and 
sweet,  resembling  a  liqueur.  The  vineyards  of 
Madeira  were  planted  with  the  Cypriot  grape. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Talmud  that  a 
small  portion  of  wine  of  Cyprus  was  mixed  with 
the  incense  used  by  the  Jewish  priests  in  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  strong  aroma  it  was  supposed  to 
throw  out  (Jerus.  Talmud.  Yoma,  iv.  5). 


As  a  further  proof  that  this  hilly  region  is 
the  most  habitable  part  of  the  island,  and 
probably  the  healthiest  from  its  elevation 
above  the  coast  and  the  plain,  it  is  here  that 
Herr  von  Loher  visited  the  three  great  mon- 
asteries of  Trooditissa  and  Chrysorogiatissa 
and  Kukki,  lying,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  ensconced  in  the  beautiful  glens 
which  descend  from  the  loftier  hills.  Li 
ancient  times  this  southern  portion  of  the 
island  was  preferred  by  the  priests  of  Aph- 
rodite and  Apollo,  as  it  now  is  by  the  monks 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Aphroditissa  is  still 
the  Cypriot  name  for  the  Panagia  or  Blessed 
Virgin.  Amathus  lies  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Limasol,  and  Curium  to  the  west  of  the 
great  cape.  In  these  places  General  Ces- 
nola  made  his  most  splendid  discoveries. 
It  is  clear  that  these  were  the  sites  of  the 
most  magnificent  temples.  Paphos  itself 
is  at  some  distance  to  the  west,  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  Avhere  the  mountains  descend 
to  the  sea.  The  inference  we  should  draw 
from  these  facts  is  that  the  southern  coast  is 
far  better  adapted  to  be  the  residence  of 
Englishmen  and  to  become  an  important 
commercial  station  than  towns  situated,  as 
Famagosta  and  Nicosia  are,  in  the  north- 
eastern plain  of  the  Mesoria.  After  all,  the 
distances  are  so  inconsiderable,  the  island 
being  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  that,  as 
soon  as  roads  are  made,  there  will  be  the 
utmost  facility  of  conmiunication  to  all 
parts  of  it.  But  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  chief  seat  of  government  and  resi- 
dence should  be  well  chosen  ;  and  as  every- 
thing will  have  to  be  done,  and  almost  every 
house  to  be  built,  the  natural  resources  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  respective  sites 
should  be  well  considered.  For  us  English- 
men it  is  obviously  preferable  that  the  chief 
town  should  be  on  the  coast,  if  a  tolerable 
port  can  be  made,  rather  than  in  the  in- 
terior, as  Nicosia  is.  The  principal  cultiva- 
tion and  the  most  tenantable  dwellings  of 
the  native  inhabitants  appear  to  be  on  the 
coast.  It  appears  that  in  the  absence  of 
rain  which  prevails  in  Cyprus  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  the  moisture  from  the 
sea  promotes  vegetation,  which  is  nowhere 
more  luxuriant  than  in  what  Herr  von  Loher 
terms  '  sea-meadows  ' — patches  of  culture 
between  the  sand-drift  on  the  shore. 

About  two  hours'  ride  eastward  from  Li- 
masol our  traveller  reached  the  ruins  of  Ama- 
thus, at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  but 
situated  on"  a  steep  acclivity — the  natural 
acropolis  of  a  city.  It  is  here  that  the 
Phoenicians  are  believed  to  have  founded 
their  first  settlement  in  Cyprus,  the  name 
beins  derived  from  the  Hebrew  '  Chamath, ' 
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a  walled  city,  and  the  site  is  impre<rnable.* 
It  was  here,  too,  that  the  (irceks  cele- 
hrated  the  feasts  in  honour  of  Adonis,  who 
met  his  death,  the  lecjend  tells,  in  the  Ida- 
lian  groves  between  Larnaca  and  Faniagosta. 
Of  all  this  nothini;  remains  but  a  few  shat- 
tered fragments  of  the  huge  vase  of  Ama- 
thus,  a  mighty  vessel  hewn  in  stone,  some 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  Ilerrvon  Loher, 
Avith  some  German  bitterness,  declares  to 
have  been  broken  by  a  party  of  French  an- 
tiquarians, because  they  failed  to  carry  it 
awav  with  them.  We  are  convinced  that  j\I. 
de  Vogiio  (whose  name  is  mentioned^  could 
be  no  party  to  this  act  of  vandalism. 

Still  further  to  the  east  lies  Karrubieh,  a  lit- 
tle port  sheltered  by  a  neighbouring  prom- 
ontory, where  arc  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  Cyprus.  It  deserves  notice 
that  good  stone  for  building  is  found  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  and  the  quarries  here 
are  worked  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  to 
Egypt  for  the  piers  at  I'ort  Said.  An  abun- 
dance of  good  building  material  is  obviously 
a  very  essential  condition  for  the  erection 
of  houses  and  pul)lic  Avorks.  In  the  alluvial 
deposits  on  the  east  coast  it  is  probable  that 
stone  would  be  wanting.  Karrubieh  derives 
its  name  from  the  trade  carried  on  there  in 
the  month  of  August  in  the  pods  of  the 
carob-tree,  known  to  our  forefathers  as  St. 
John's  bread,  or  the  locust-tree,  because 
it  was  supjiosed  to  have  been  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Avilderness.  The 
carob-trcc  produces  food  for  cattle,  and  on 
a  pinch  for  man.  Its  fruit  is  astringent, 
and  may  be  used  for  tanning  ;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  spirit  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  resembling  that  detes- 
table rakl  drunk  in  the  East,  which  may 
prove  more  fatal  to  British  soldiers  than 
the  climate  of  Cyprus,  if  they  unhappily 
tiike  to  it.  Large  quantities  of  this  product 
are  now  exported  from  Karrubieh  to  Trieste, 
Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Odessa,  and  even  Peters- 
burg, and  the  harbour  seetns  to  be  capa- 
cious enough  to  contain  the  vessels  which 
come  in  August  to  fetch  it.  The  carob-tree 
gi'ows  in  the  greatest  profusion  all  over  the 
island,  and  the  fruit  may  be  had  for  the 
picking,  like  blackberries  in  Britain. 

As  for  the  simple  tillage  of  the  island,  avc 
arc  told  that  a  peasant  with  one  yoke  of 
oxen  can  cultivate  thirty  acres  of  land,  and 
that  the  return  of  his  crops  is  thirty-fold. 
But  the  peasants  work  chiefly  on  their  own 
lioldings.    Paid  labour  is  dear  and  scarce — a 

*  Ilnmath  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  .Jeremiah.  But  tliat 
was  a  city  of  Pah'Stine  :  the  name  was  applied 
to  more  than  one  fortified  town,  like  our  2^ew- 
castle  or  Xewboroudi. 


field  labourer  in  harvest  time  earns  two 
shillings  a  day.  The  consequence  of  British 
occupation,  and  of  the  works  which  must 
be  undertaken  in  the  island,  will  be  a  rapid 
rise  in  wages  and  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  price  of  food.  It  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable immigration  will  take  place  from 
the  adjacent  lands,  attracted  by  the  love  of 
freedom  and  the  hope  of  gain  ;  and  tlii» 
may  cause  embarrassnient,  inasmuch  as  the 
natural  productiveness  of  the  island  can  only 
be  worked  out  by  capital  and  labour.  It 
must  be  the  result  of  time.  We  run  a  risk 
of  drawing  to  Cyprus  all  the  scum  of  the 
Levant,  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Italy,  *  the  most  wortldess 
population  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  see  with 
pleasure  that  one  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy's 
first  measures  has  been  to  place  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  under  severe  restrictions. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  class  of  immi- 
grants v.ill  be  the  Maltese.  Malta  is  over- 
peopled. The  people  are  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  a  semi- 
African  climate.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  are  amongst 
the  most  fanatical  and  superstitious  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Church,  observing  rigor- 
ously feast  days  and  fast  days,  which  cover, 
with  Sundays,  more  than  half  the  year  ;  and 
a  large  immigration  of  equally  bigoted  Ro- 
man Catholics,  which  the  Maltese  are,  will 
increase  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
multi})licity  of  religious  sects.  The  Poman 
Ciitholic  rulers  who  have  governed  Cyprus, 
the  Lusignans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  "\'ene- 
tians,  have  left  no  traces  of  their  creed 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  A  large  and  hete- 
rogeneous population,  suddenly  introduced 
into  Cyprus,  might  prove  a  very  great  dan- 
ger, especially  as  the  island  is  subject  to 
periodical  famines,  from  excessive  drought 
or  an  irruption  of  locusts,  which  have  been 
known  to  devour  all  the  crops  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the   present  population 


*  Some  of  the  Italian  newspapers  have  already 
exhorted  their  countrymen  toemlirrate  to  Cyprus, 
since  it  opens  to  them  an  inexhaustible  tield  of 
wealth.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  do  nothing;  of 
the  kind.  Italy  itself,  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Calabria  and  (^ampania,  is  not  half  cultivated  ; 
and  the  Italians  have  two  islands  of  their  own, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  would  afford  to  an 
ener<z:etic  people  quite  as  ]irofitable  a  tield  for 
industry  and  enteq)rise  as  Cyprus,  but  which  are 
at  present  abandoned  to  malaria  and  briijan- 
daire.  The  present  state  of  those  islands,  within 
sight  of  the  Italian  coasts,  is  an  opprobrimn  to 
the  kintrdom  ;  and  before  they  seek  to  ajipro- 
priate  or  to  colonise  other  territories,  they  v.ould 
do  well  to  people  and  civilise  their  OAvn  splen- 
did possessions.  The  present  state  of  Sicily  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  even  worse  than  it 
was  under  the  Spaniards  and  the  Xeapolitaa 
Bourbons. 
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of  Cyprus  is  said  to  be  indolent,  and  labour 
is  scarce.  To  develop  the  resources  of  the 
land,  the  supply  of  hands  must  be  increased. 
No  doubt  the  first  object  of  the  British 
Government  will  be  to  make  a  correct  sur- 
vey of  the  island,  and  to  lay  out  and  exe- 
cute the  most  important  lines  of  road.  We 
do  not  understand  that  there  are  at  present 
any  carriageable  roads  in  the  island.  The 
sappers  were  sent  on  mules  (which  they 
could  not  manage)  from  Larnaca  to  Ni- 
cosia ;  and  Herr  von  Luher  speaks  of 
a  much-frequented  road  along  the  coast 
from  Larnaca  to  Limasol  ;  biit  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  vehicles.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  case  in  Portugal  until  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  we  trust  that  no  one 
will  aspire  to  go  ahead  in  the  improvement 
of  the  East  too  fast.  If  they  do,  they  will 
fail.  There  is  often  a  good  reason  for 
usages  which  appear  to  a  stranger  to  be  ob- 
solete or  stupid  ;  and  it  is  only  by  very  slow 
degrees  that  wc  can  learn  the  true  purport 
and  value  of  the  manners  of  a  native  popu- 
lation. They  cannot  hastily  be  changed. 
We  have  everything  to  learn  about  this 
island  ;  and,  however  ignorant  the  natives 
may  be,  they  know^  far  more  about  their 
own  country  than  we  can  do.  In  taking 
upon  herself  what  is  termed  in  her  Majesty's 
prorogation  speech  '  the  occupation  and 
administration  of  Cyprus,'  Great  Britain  is 
doing  what  she  has  never  done  for  any  of 
h.er  own  colonics.  Our  first  principle  of 
colonial  government  is,  that  the  colony  must 
make  its  own  way  and  meet  its  own  ex- 
p<enses.  England  supplies,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  the  means  of  military  defence, 
as  in  the  Maori  and  the  South  African  wars, 
but  that  is  all.  Even  the  colonial  loans  are 
negotiated  entirely  on  their  own  credit, 
without  any  British  guarantee.  Very  fcAV 
public  Avorks  have  been  executed  in  any 
colonj^  at  the  expense  of  this  country,  ex- 
cept for  naval  or  military  purposes.  In 
Cyprus,  as  we  understand  it,  an  opposite 
policy  is  to  be  pursued,  and  unless  the  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  make  a  considerable 
expenditure  in  the  island,  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  our  ships,  it  Avould  not  be  tenable 
by  our  troops,  and  the  administration  could 
not  be  carried  on.  We  must  therefore 
assume  that  the  British  taxpayer,  w^ho  ap- 
pears to  have  welcomed  this  acquisition  with 
some  enthusiasm,  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
cost  of  this  pleasure -garden  ;  but  he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  it  will  cost  us  lives, 
and  money,  and  reputation,  and  may  very 
possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  investment 
and  a  mischievous  delusion.  We  do  not 
deny  tliat  the  possession  of  Cyprus  might 
appear  interesting   and   attractive   to  those 


Avho  know  nothing  of  its  present  condition 
and  climate,  and  that  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  future  population  of  the  island;  it  may 
even  be  of  some  political  value  to  Great 
Britain,  though  that  is  highly  questionable 
in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  for  its  relation 
to  Egypt,  Asia  Jlinor,  and  India,  is  by  no 
means  direct,  and  to  maintain  a  fleet  or  an 
army  in  Cyprus  would  be  the  excess  of  folly, 
since  the  couple  of  battalions  sent  there 
have  already  lost  by  sickness  a  fifth  of  their 
efiective  force.  An  island  without  a  single 
good  harbour  can  never  be  a  suitable  station 
for  the  British  navy  ;  and  the  extreme  heat 
in  the  summer  months  and  great  variations 
of  temperature  in  winter  render  it  equally 
unsuitable  as  a  station  for  British  troops. 
The  notion  that  it  is  of  value  for  naval  or 
military  purposes  appears  to  be  utterly  un- 
tenable ;  and  the  idea  that  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  could  materially  assist  the  defence 
of  India  or  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal 
appears  to  us  equally  visionary.  In  the 
event  of  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway,  the  position  might  acquire 
additional  value, but  that  scheme  is  still  in  the 
clouds.  Cyprus  cannot  be  attacked  if  we 
are  masters  of  the  sea  ;  it  cannot  be  defend- 
ed if  we  cease  to  be  so.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  administration  of  the  island  must  be 
costly.  We  should  venture  at  a  rough  guess 
to  estimate  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment at  a  million  a  year  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  the  return  will  be  at  best  in- 
direct. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absiird  than  the 
Turkish  system  of  large  export  duties  on  the 
produce "  of  the  soil.  They  ought  on  our 
principles  to  be  abolished.  But  they  consti- 
tute a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  difl'icult 
to  exchange  one  form  of  indirect  taxation, 
however  vicious,  for  another  form  unknown 
to  the  people.  Nearly  half  the  revenue  of 
the  island  is  collected  by  the  system  of  tithe 
on  produce,  levied  on  the  growing  crops  or 
at  the  harvest.  That,  again,  is  a  vicious 
system  ;  but  in  a  country  where  money  is 
scarce,  to  commute  payments  in  kind  into  a 
payment  in  specie  would  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  peasantry.  The  rational  sub- 
stitute for  these  mischievous  taxes  is  a 
moderate  land-tax,  to  be  assessed  upon  a 
careful  survey  of  the  island — a  work  with 
which  our  Indian  civil  servants  are  familiar. 
But  in  India  the  land  revenue  is  traditional, 
and  has  the  character  of  rent,  the  State  be- 
ing the  actual,  as  well  as  titular,  owner  of 
the  soil.  The  first  condition  of  any  reforms 
of  this  nature,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  agricultural  improvement,  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  land  tenures  of  Cyprus  really  are. 
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We  arc  told  tliat  a  vast  extent  of  unculti- 
vated land  belongs  to  the  Sultan — does  that 
mean  to  the  Sultan  or  to  the  State  ?  Is  the 
right  to  dispose  of  tliis  land  transferred  to 
the  de  facto  administration  of  the  island  ; 
and  if  so,  on  Avhat  terms  would  grantees  or 
tenants  hold  under  it  ?  This  question  is 
answered  by  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Annex 
to  the  Convention  of  June  4,  by  which  it  is 
expressly  agreed  that  '  the  Sublime  Porte 
may  freely  sell  and  lease  lands  and  other 
property  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Otto- 
man Crown.'  The  lands  of  the  Crown  or 
State  liave  not  passed  to  the  administering 
power,  and  wc  stand  in  this  ridiculous  posi- 
tion— that  while  we  assume  all  the  burdens 
of  the  Stiite,  the  whole  disposable  portion 
of  the  soil  of  the  island  still  belongs  to  the 
Sultan.  The  Porte,  therefore,  retains  all 
the  rights  of  ownership  over  it  ;  and  any 
profit  accruing  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
these  lands  will  pass,  not  to  us,  but  to  Tur- 
key. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  extent  of  these  possessions  shoidd  be 
ascertained  without  delay,  for  in  the  East 
the  ownership  of  tlie  soil  by  the  Sovereign 
is  the  rule  and  presumption  of  law,  wherever 
a  private  title  cannot  be  produced  and  estab- 
lished. The  monasteries  have  extensive 
estates,  which  are  cultivated  by  farmers  un- 
der them.  The  tithes  on  lands  held  in 
I'ukuf  by  the  mosques  amount  to  400,000 
piastres  ;  their  total  value  must  therefore  be 
large  ;  and  these  are  doubtless  subject  ex- 
clusively to  Mohammedan  law,  and  to  the 
religious  tribunal  we  have  agreed  to  retain 
for  Mussulman  object?.  It  is  clear  that  no 
British  capital  can  with  safety  be  invested 
in  agricultural  operations  in  Cyprus,  until 
it  is  ascertained  on  what  tenure  the  land  is 
held,  to  what  taxes  it  is  subject,  and  by 
what  law  the  rights  and  duties  of  land- 
owners are  regulated.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
at  once,  that  until  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  land-tenure,  the  supply  of  labour, 
tlie  means  of  communication,  and  the  law 
that  governs  the  island  are  clearly  settled 
and  understood,  it  would  be  eminently  rash 
to  adventure  any  private  capital  at  all  in  the 
country.  No  returns  from  the  land  can 
compensate  for  insecurity  of  property  ;  and 
the  people  of  England  liave  lost  many  mil- 
lions of  money,  invested  abroad,  from  their 
habitual  inattention  to  this  essential  condi- 
tion. By  our  law  all  transactions  aflfecting 
the  transfer  of  land  must  be  regulated  by 
the  lex  loci  rei  slice,  that  is,  in  this  case,  by 
the  law  of  Cyprus. 

As  far  as  the  Porte  is  concerned,  an  ex- 
cellent bargain  lias  been  made,  for  the  Turk- 
ish Government  is  to  receive  from  Great 
Britain,   without    trouble    or   expense,    an 


annual  sum  equal  to  the.  revenue  they  have 
derived  from  the  island  on  an  average  of  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  supposed  this  will  be 
about  120,000/.  But  for  this  country  the 
bargain  is  obviously  extremely  onerous,  for 
we  are  to  pay  to  Turkey  the  whole  surplus 
revenue  of  Cyprus,  and  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  far  more  costly  than 
that  of  the  Turks,  at  our  own  expense  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  advantage  we  are 
to  derive  from  this  outlay  is  the  '  occupation 
and  administration  of  the  island.' 

The  same  phrase  of  'occupation  and  ad- 
ministration.' without  any  definite  limita- 
tions of  sovereignty,  was  applied  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  the  Austrian  advance  in- 
to Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  we  see 
what  has  come  of  it.  There  the  Mussulman 
population  was  strong  enough  to  offer  a 
protracted  resistance  to  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  army.  The  Porte  naturally 
hesitated  to  alienate  a  province  containing 
some  hundred  thousand  of  its  subjects  who 
are  in  arms  to  defend  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  rights  of  their  sovereign  and  their 
own  ;  and  the  result  is  a  renewal,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  all  the  horrors  of  bloodshed  and 
war.  If  '  occupation  and  administration  ' 
is  a  euphuism  for  conquest  and  annexation, 
it  had  better  be  stated  in  plain  terms.  But 
if  it  be  temporary,  as  it  is  when  a  native 
state  in  India  is  occupied  and  administer- 
ed by  the  British  Government  during  the 
minority  of  a  young  native  prince,  a  case  of 
not  unfrequent  occurrence,  then  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  reigning  house  is  respected 
and  restored  after  a  definite  period,  and  no 
annexation  follows. 

Upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  extreme  looseness 
of  the  stipulations  they  contain,  that  they 
were  framed  on  the  principle  avowed  by 
another  luckless  amateur  diplomatist,  that 
a  certain  vagueness  of  language  is  desirable 
if  you  wish  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  a 
foreign  power.  Many  of  the  clauses  of 
these  celebrated  instruments  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  For  example,  the 
questions  we  have  just  raised  with  regard 
to  Cyprus,  may  all  be  resolved  into  one — 
Has  England  acquired  from  Tarkcij  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island?  "Without  sove- 
reignty tliere  may  be  '  occupation  and  ad- 
ministration,' but  sovereignty  alone  is  the 
source  of  legislative  and  judicial  power.  It 
might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  tlie 
Convention  and  from  the  express  agree- 
ment to  restore  the  island  to  the  I'orte  and 
annul  the  Convention,  in  a  certain  event  to 
be  determined  by  a  third  party,  that  the 
sovcreigntv  of    the  Sultan    is  to   be  main- 
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tained,  tliougli  dorniant,  and  that  tlie  Mus- 
sulman population  at   any  rate   are  to  con- 
tinue under  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  their 
Turkish  rulers.   But  such  a  supposition  leads 
to   a    very    anomalous    and    impracticable 
conclusion.     AA^ho   is  to  make  laws  for  Cy- 
prus, altering  perhaps  the   whole  conditions 
of  landed  property  and  taxation  in  the  isl- 
and ?     Not  the  Parliament  of  England,  for 
on  those  terms  it  is  nut  a  British  posses- 
sion ;  it  is  a  dependency  of  a  foreign  Em- 
pire, held  on  a  terminable  lease.     Not  the 
Queen   in  Council,  for  it  is   not  a  Crown 
colony.     Is  Cyprus  to  have,  like  the  Ionian 
Isles    when    under    British    protection,    an 
autonomous   legislature  ?      That  proved  to 
be   a  dangerous   experiment.     At   present, 
the  island  appears  to   be   governed    simply 
on  military  principles  by  the  edicts  of  Sir 
Garnet   "VVolseley,    and   at   first    no    other 
course  could  be  pursued.     But  it  is  obvious 
that  some  more  reo-ular  foi'm  of   Ica'islation 
must  be  provided.    Probably  the  best  mode 
would  be  to   nominate  a  council,  including 
in  it  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.   But 
from  whom  would   such  a  council  derive  its 
authority,  and   to    what   point  would   that 
authority   extend  ?      If   its  measures    were 
held  to  be  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  Sul- 
tan over  the  island,  which  are  so  imperfectly 
defined,  or  to  the  rights  of  the   Mussulman 
population,  Avho   is  to    decide  such    ques- 
tions ? 

Again,  some  code  of  laws  and  some  courts 
of  justice  must  exist  to  adjudicate  upon 
civil  rights  and  to  punish  crime.  The  Eng- 
lish will  claim  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  the  Greeks  by  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
island  (whatever  they  may  be),  and  the 
Mussulmans  by  the  Koran  and  the  Mck- 
hemet  Sheri.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Avas  asked  what  law  prevailed  in  the  island, 
he  referred  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  ;  but  that  Act 
specially  applies  to  jurisdiction  over  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  countries  and  places 
out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  ;  being,  in 
fact,  under  another  sovereign.  Did  Lord 
Cairns  intend  to  say  that  the  full  sovereignty 

*  The  clause  in  the  Act  to  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  referred  (6  and  7  Vict.  cap.  94)  is  in 
Ihe  following  terms  :  '  Her  Majesty  may  exer- 
cise any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  her  Ma- 
jesty now  liath,  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
have,  within  any  country  out  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner 
as  if  her  Majesty  had  acquired  such  power  or 
jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory. '  But  this  means  jurisdiction  over  British 
subjects,  since  the  Queen  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  foreigners  in  dominions  not  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  England.  (Sec  Mr.  Boyd's  excel- 
lent English  edition  of  Wheatou's  '  Elements  of 


of  the  Porte  still  prevails  in  Cyprus  ?  *  If 
that  be  so,  almost  all  the  Christian  states, 
seventeen  in  number,  have  capitulations 
with  the  Porte,  by  Avhich  their  own  subjects 
are  protected  by  the  consular  jurisdictions 
existing  throughout  the  countries  in  which 
the  Sultan  is  sovereign.  General  Cesnola 
cites  numerous  instances  in  Avhich  he,  as 
consul,  exercised  these  powers  in  Cyprus. 
Does  the  partial  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Porte  to  British 
officers  abrogate  these  couventions  ?  It 
will  probably  be  contended  by  the  Powers 
which  are  not  parties  to  this  transaction, 
that  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  sub- 
sists in  Cyprus,  the  consular  jurisdictions 
secured  by  treaty  with  the  Porte  subsist 
also.  Again,  many  States  besides  ourselves 
have  treaties  with  the  Porte  which  entitle 
them  to  commercial  privileges  throughout 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  including  of  course 
Cyprus.  Are  those  treaties  affected  by  our 
'  occupation  and  administration  '  ?  If  they 
are  in  force,  they  may  preclude  a  revision 
of  the  Turkish  system  of  customs,  or  give 
rise  to  disputes  difficult  of  solution. 

Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  limited, 
divided,  and  restricted  authority.  We 
find  it  so  in  India,  where  Ve  have  become 
the  protectors  of  many  native  states,  and 
are  anxious  to  maintain  their  independence  : 
but  we  deplore  and  condemn  abuses  of 
native  government  which  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, though  they  are  committed  under  the 
shelter  of  our  own  power.  It  is  probable 
that  our  Ministers  were  induced  to  accept  the 
administration  of  Cyprus  on  these  terms, 
because  they  Avere  unwilling  to  be  charged 
with  sharing  in  the  spoliation  or  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  in  fact  that 
charge  would  have  been  equally  met  by  the 
purchase  of  the  island  outright  for  a  capital 
sum  ;  and  if  it  was  desirable  for  us  to  ac- 
quire such  a  possession  at  all,  that  would 
have  been  the  plain  and  honest  mode  of 
obtaining  it.     There    is   no   rule   in  inter- 


International  Law,'  §  110  a.)  Since  the  fore- 
going lines  were  written,  an  Order  in  Council  of 
the  14th  of  September  last  has  been  promul- 
gated, which  purports  to  make  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  vested 
by  treaty  in  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  and  over 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  is  the  first  time 
these  words  '  power  and  jurisdiction  '  have  been 
used  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  they 
consist.  The  whole  order  is  an  act  of  high  pre- 
rogative establishing  a  legislative  and  executive 
government  in  an  island  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  Queen's  dominions.  The  validity  of 
such  an  order,  and  of  all  that  is  done  under  it, 
will  of  course  be  subjected  to  the  closest  legal 
discussion  ;  but  we  can  at  present  discover 
neither  precedent  nor  authority  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 
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national  law  against  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  purchase.  The  United  States  pur- 
chased Louisiana  from  France,  and  Alaska 
from  llussia  ;  and  some  West  Indian  islands 
have  been  sold  in  like  manner,  Ocorue 
III.  instructed  Sir  James  Harris  to  offer  the 
cession  of  Minorca  (then  a  British  posses- 
sion) to  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  on 
condition  of  her  joining  her  forces  to  those 
of  England  against  the  French  and  Dutch 
in  the  American  Avar — a  proposal  whiclMvas 
happily  refused.  Though  it  might  bo  dis- 
agreeable to  some  other  l*OAvers  and  to  our- 
selves in  particular,  the  Porte  might  do 
worse  for  itself  than  to  sell  some  of  its  out- 
lying possessions.  Crete,  for  example, 
might  be  ceded  to  the  Greeks  for  eight  or 
t<'n  millions  sterling  ;  and  if  the  whole 
(Christian  population  of  the  island  ;ind  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  (Jrceks  abroad 
are  so  anxious  for  the  acfjuisition,  thcv 
could  raise  the  money. 

But  there  is  another  stijnilation  in  the 
.Vnglo-Turkish  Convention  transferring  to 
us  the  administration  of  Cyprus,  limited  as 
it  is,  which  far  outweighs  in  gravity  any 
pecuniary  payment  we  could  have  been 
asked  to  make.  We  mean  the  engagement 
to  defend  against  Russia  the  whole  of  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  argument  is,  that  in 
point  of  fact  we  must  have  defended  them, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian 
P^mpire  and  of  our  own  power  as  '  an  Asi- 
atic monarchy  ;  '  and  that  the  Anglo-Turk- 
isli  Convention  and  defensive  alliance  is  in 
truth  no  more  than  a  public  recognition  and 
declaration  of  a  responsibility  which  no 
liritish  Minister  could  have  evaded,  shoidd 
Russia  pursue  her  aggressive  course  towards 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  or  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Jle  hopes  that 
this  distinct  warning  to  Russia  will  induce 
her  to  keep  within  her  own  extended  fron- 
tiers. Should  it  be  otherwise.  Great  Britain 
is  distinctly  pledged  to  go  to  war,  and  it 
rests  with  Russia  (if  she  be  so  minded)  to 
plunge  us  into  a  very  formidable  contest, 
and  to  cast  upon  us  the  defence  of  Asia 
Minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  defensive 
provisions  of  tliis  treaty  arc  not  even  made 
reciprocal,  although,  if  war  did  break  out 
between  the  Indian  Empire  of  Great  Britain 
and  such  Powers  as  liussia  and  I*ersia,  the  al- 
liance of  Turkey  wo\ild  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  our  forces,  and  this  might 
have  been  secured  to  us. 

In  speaking  of  Cyprus  the  area  was  com- 
paratively small,  we  have  some  sliorht 
sources  of  information,  possession  is  secured 
by  our  tleet,  the  former  history  of  the  isl- 
and is  intercstintr,.  and    its  natural   fertility 


ail  undoubted  fact.  But  when  we  turn  to 
Asia  Minor  we  can  neither  limit  nor  con- 
ceive what  the  extent  of  our  liabilities  may 
become.  England  has  indeed  dealt  in 
India  with  large  native  provinces,  which  have 
gradually  been  brought  into  a  state  of  order, 
regular  government,  and  progress.  But 
these  changes  have  been  commensurate 
with  the  progress  of  our  actual  sovereignty 
and  power.  In  Asia  Minor  we  encounter 
all  the  evils  of  an  existing  bad  government 
and  corrupt  administration  with  no  stronger 
weapon  than  friendly  advice.  There,  too, 
no  doubt,  a  survey  of  the  country  and  a 
settlement  of  a  just  and  moderate  system 
of  land  I'cvenue  should  be  the  first  steps  to 
improvement  ;  but  this  must  be  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  time,  and  it  would  be 
thwarted  by  the  landed  interests  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  mosques.  Some  forty  years 
ago  we  remember  the  reigning  vSultan 
offered  to  M.  do  Lamartinc  a  large  grant  of 
land  not  far  from  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Micander.  The  poet,  who  liad  just  re- 
turned from  his  journey  to  the  East,  ac- 
cepted it  with  enth\isiasm,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  a  PVench  company  to  work  the  en- 
terprise, the  land  being  of  great  fertility. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  grant 
was  limited  to  some  seventy  years.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  Sultan  could  alienate  noth- 
ing in  fee-simple,  and  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  the  land  would  revert  to 
the  Crown.  Xo  one  would  engage  in  the 
undertaking  on  such  conditions,  and  M.  dc 
Lamartine  renounced  the  concession.  De 
te  fahula  narratur.  In  dealing  with  these 
Eastern  possessions  the  first  condition  is 
sovereignty,  which  implies  absolute  legisla- 
tive power  ;  and  the  second  is  certi'.iuty  of 
tenure  and  an  unlimited  estate  in  the  kind. 
But  these  are  the  last  things  any  Eastern 
court  will  surrender. 

"We  must  confess,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Government  in  agreeing  not  only 
to  defend  the  frontier  of  Asia  !Minor 
against  the  Russians,  but  to  introduce  the 
necessary  reforms  into  tlie  aUministration 
of  that  country  by  the  Turks,  appears  to  us 
so  vast  and  indefinite  that  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  discuss  it.  "Whatever  can  be  done 
hy  England,  either  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence or  of  administration,  must  be  in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  actual  power  she  may  ex- 
ercise in  that  territory.  It  would  be  quite 
possible,  for  example,  so  to  fortify  the 
passes  of  the  Soghanluk.  between  Kars  and 
Erzeroum,  and  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
Erzcroum  itself,  as  to  render  the  advance  of 
an  invading  army  extremely  difficult.  It 
would  be  possible  to  convert  those  gallant  and 
all-enduring  Anatolian  soldiers  into  an  excel- 
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lent  Asiatic  army  witli  European  officers. 
It  Avould  be  necessary  to  survey  tlie  coun- 
try, to  establish  a  rational  and  equitable 
system  of  taxation,  and  a  system  of  judica- 
ture controlled  by  Europeans.  But  measures 
such  as  these  demand  time,  money,  and, 
above  all,  poiver.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce 
reforms  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  a 
people  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  effect  such 
reforms  when  they  are  secretly  or  openly 
resisted  by  a  government  living  on  rank 
corruption  and  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  abuses.  The  best  hope  of  success 
in  such  a  task  would  consist  in  finding  Turk- 
ish ministers  or  public  servants,  if  such 
there  be,  capable  of  understanding  and 
executing  such  an  enterprise,  and  in  giving 
to  such  men  the  support  of  this  country. 
Speaking  from  what  was  done  by  Midhat 
Pasha  in  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube  and  at 
Bagdad,  and  from  the  bold  expedient 
adopted  by  him  of  convoking  a  National 
Assembly  in  Constantinople,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  this  statesman,  aided  by  the  judi- 
cious and  intelligent  counsels  of  Sir  Austen 
Layard,  who  knows  the  country  as  well  as 
any  Englishman  can  know  it,  might  be  able 
to  carry  some  of  the  measures  on  which  the 
future  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
depends. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take 
words  for  things,  and  who  imagine  that  the 
world  can  be  ruled  by  protocols,  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  appeared  a  very  tolerable 
settlement  and  termination  of  a  sanguinary 
quarrel  ;  and  as  everything  in  this  world 
must  end  by  compromise,  avc  should  not 
have  complained  of  the  result  if  it  had  been 
real.  But  in  politics  nothing  ends  ;  there 
is  a  morrow  to  every  war,  to  every  revolu- 
tion, to  every  treaty.  No  sooner  has  the 
curtain  dropped  on  one  scene  than  the  next 
begins  ;  and  the  test  of  success  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  treaty  on  the  past,  but  on  the  fu- 
ture. By  this  test,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  appear  to  us 
to  labour  under  two  serious  defects.  These 
instruments  are  couched  in  terms  so  vague 
that  differences  may,  and  probably  will, 
arise  on  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the 
clauses  ;  indeed,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
some  of  the  clauses  are  understood  differ- 
ently by  the  several  contracting  Powers. 
Thus  Lord  Salisbury's  version  of  the  lia- 
bility of  Turkey  to  pay  to  Ptussia  a  vast 
war  indemnity  is  at  variance  with  Count 
Schouvaloff's  declaration  in  the  protocol. 
The  one  adjourns  the  payment  indefinitely  ; 
the  other  subjects  it  only  to  the  prepayment 
of  the  loans  guaranteed  b}*  France  and  Eng- 
land. Nor  is  it  anywhere  stated  that  the 
Treaty  of   San  Stefano,  as  between  Russia 


and  Turkey,  is  abrogated.  Failing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia 
would  possibly  fall  back  on '  the  previoiis 
contract,  and  the  web  of  the  Congress 
would  be  unravelled  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  another  definitive 
Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  on 
the  basis  of  that  of  San  Stefano,  has  since 
been  proposed  by  Russia,  Avhich  would  con- 
firm some  of  the  most  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  the  former  instrument. 

But,  secondly,  and  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant consideration,  we  can  discover  no 
distinct  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  will  be  executed  at  all. 
They  Avill  not  execute  themselves,  and  in 
several  respects  no  effectual  means  have 
been  provided  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
The  task  is,  in  fact,  far  more  difficult  than 
it  was  supposed  to  be  by  those  who  in  1870 
recommended  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria 
and  Bosnia  by  a  few  policemen,  for  it  is 
opposed  not  only  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  recedes  very 
slowly  under  pressure,  but  by  the  resolute  re- 
sistance of  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Austrians  have  found  that  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  involves  military  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  Their  advance  in  force  was  for 
a  time  successfully  resisted,  it  was  not  ac- 
complished in  the  end  without  severe  losses, 
and  they  now  find  themselves  in  military 
possession  of  a  hostile  Mohammedan  prov- 
ince. The  overthrow  of  the  authority  of 
the  Porte  in  Bulgaria  and  Rournelia  was 
followed,  as  might  be  foreseen,  by  a  horrible 
state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  hostile  races 
and  creeds  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians 
alternately  committed  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  against  each  other  and  against 
humanity.  Whichever  Avas  weakest  per- 
ished. And  we  regret  to  add  that  the 
presence  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupation 
south  of  the  Balkan,  far  fromhavingrepressed 
these  crimes,  seems  rather  to  have  inflamed 
the  passions  of  those  who  committed  them. 
In  the  Rhodope  mountains  an  insurrection 
broke  out.  As  for  the  surrender  of  terri- 
tory Avhich  the  Porte  was  recommended  to 
make  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  it  seems 
but  little  probable  that  this  cession  will  be 
peaceably  effected.  The  rough  but  bold 
natives  of  Lazistan  bitterly  opposed  the  sur- 
render to  Russia  of  their  province  and  their 
port  without  resistance,  and  although 
Batoum  has  at  last  been  surrendered  to 
Russia,  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
has  migrated  from  the  district.  The  Rus- 
sians take  advantage  of  their  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  Bulgaria  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  their  military  and  clerical  emis- 
saries.   The  Albanian  chiefs  and  their  fierce 
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clansmen  arc  both'^aWe  and  ready  to  figlit 
for  tlieir  independence  and  maintain  it. 
The  cessions  of  territorv  which  have  been 
partially  accomplislicd  liave  been  made 
with  violence,  and  in  most  cases  aijainst 
the  Avill  of  tlie  ceded  popnlation.  Tliese 
anarcliical  disturbances,  this  bloodshed,  this 
resistance,  afford  a  stranoc  commentary  on 
■what  is  called  a  European  peace.  At  other 
times  Ave  sliould  have  called  them  Avar,  and 
even  noAV,  until  a  year  lias  passed  over  our 
heads,  avc  can  feci  no  absolute  confidence 
that  peace  Avill  be  restored.  Till  then  Ave 
must  suspend  our  jiidijmcnt  Avhether  the 
('on<Tress  of  Berlin  did  really  accomplish  a 
salutary  Avork  and  establish  peace  on  a  sound 
foundation,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  assured 
the  House  of  I'eers  and  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, or  whether  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  fresh 
disputes,  and  opened  tlie  road  to  fresli 
aggressions  on  tlie  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  called,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  settle  ;  for  that  springs  not 
only  from  the  decay  of  tlie  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  nature  of  things.  It 
may  be  questioned  Avhether  the  next  genera- 
tion Avill  see  a  settled  order  of  government 
in  those  coiintries  ;  certainly  not  our  OAvn. 
Already  there  arc  alarming  symptoms  in  the 
furtlicr  East  that  the  arrangements  entered 
into  at  Berlin,  far  from  being  pledges  of 
mutual  goodwill  and  general  peace,  are 
directly  opposed  by  the  active  policy  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  reckless  defiance  of  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan   Avhicli   tiireatcns   to   draw   us 


into  another  Afghan  Avar  is  the  result  of  tlie 
encouragement  Shere  Ali  has  received  from 
Russia,  it  Avould  only  ])e  another  proof  of 
the  incredible  duplicity  of  tluitPoAver,  Avhicli 
affected  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  restora- 
tion of  })eacc  at  Berlin,  at  the  very  moment 
Avlien  its  agents  Avere  instructed  to  injure 
and  insult  us  on  the  north-Avcstcrn  frontier 
of  Lidia.  Shere  Ali  may  be  an  intempcrat(^ 
barbarian,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  springs  of  policy  Avhich  have  set 
hi)n  in  motion  are  at  St.  Petersburg.  If 
that  be  tlie  case,  the  influence  Lord  Bea- 
consficld  Avas  supposed  to  have  exercised  at 
]>crlin  Avoxild  be  a  miserable  imposture,  and 
the  ovation  Avhich  greeted  him  on  his  return 
tlic  irony  of  fate.  The  conduct  of  the 
Ministry,  alternately  adventurous  and  hesi- 
tating, has  ]))aced  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try ill  a  dilHcult  position.  They  boasted 
that  they  had  erected  barriers  of  adamant 
against  remote  or  imaginary  dangers  ;  but 
the  hostility  of  a  hill  chief  beyond  the  Hin- 
doo Khoosli  takes  them  by  surprise.  Like 
King  Henry  YHL's  gallant  knights  at  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  they  '  made  Brit- 
ain Lidia  '  at  Berlin  •;  and  they  found  ere 
the  autumn  passed  aAvay  that  it  Avas  in 
Lidia  that  serious  military  and  financial 
difficulties  might  arise.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  gloom  Avhicli  hangs  over  tlie  future  of 
the  East,  and  the  grave  responsibilities  tliat 
devolve  on  the  British  Government,  have 
not  been  lightened  by  the  results  of  the  late 
Congress,  and  avc  still  look  Avith  the  great- 
est  anxiety  to  the  future  course  of  events. 
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ticipation in  public  affairs,  141,  146  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  monarch's  competency  to  direct 
foreign  policy,  149  ;  Lord  Beaconslield's  lean- 
ings to  prerogative,  150. 

Cyprus,  review  of  works  on,  289  ;  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  island,  294  ;  its  present  deplorable 
condition,  294;  to  what  extent- this  is  due  to 
Avantou  destruction  of  trees,  295  ;  General  di 
Cesnola's  archaeological  explorations,  297  ; 
Herr  von  L5her's  account  of  the  natural  as- 
pects of  the  island,  298  ;  suggested  German 
occupation  of  Cyprus,  299  ;  topographical  re- 
marks, ib.  ;  labour,  301  ;  the  lorthconiing 
public  works,  302  ;  the  question  of  sovereignty 
in  relation  to  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  304  ;  the  Asiatic  protectorate 
attached  to  the  recent  cession,  305. 

DOUDAN,  XiMENES,  review  of  his  'Melanges  et 
Lettres,'  93  ;  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  94  ;  ex- 


amples of  his  epistolary  style,  96  ;  his  advice 
and  sujrgestions  on  literary  work,  98  ;  letters 
from  Paris  during  the  siege,  99. 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  review  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  History  of,  41  ;  his  method  of 
writing  history,  43  ;  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  first  half  of  tlie  century,  ib.  ;  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succe.«sion,  46  ;  Marlborough's 
unpopularity,  47 ;  character  of  Sir  Robert 
AValpole,  48  ;  the  Excise  Bill,  49  ;  low  state 
of  the  nation  under  the  first  two  Georges,  50  ; 
the  religious  revival,  52. 

Fergusson,  Mr.     See  Palestine. 

Finlay,  George,  review  of  his  'History  of 
Greece' — the  author's  Philhellenism  and  set- 
tlement in  Greece,  120  ;  his  literary  labours, 
121 ;  comparison  between  his  Avork  and  Gib- 
bon's, 122  ;  the  Roman  conquest,  123  ;  rise  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  124  ;  closing  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  125  ;  the  Arab  invasion 
ib. ;  the  Basil ian  dynasty,  127  ;  the  Comneni, 
ib.  ;  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Fourth 
Crusaders,  128  ;  and  by  Mohammed  II.,  129  ; 
oppression  of  the  Greeks  under  Ottoman  rule, 
ib.  ;  Turkish  patronage  of  the  Greek  Church, 
132  ;  reconquest  of  the  ^Nlorea  by  Venice,  133  ; 
the  Orloff  expedition,  134. 

Gardiner,  Mr.,  review  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Personal  Government  of  Charles  I.,'  197;  the 
breach  between  Charles  and  the  Commons, 
ib.  ;  Laud's  theory  of  government,  198  ;  th(; 
proceedings  of  theCotirt  of  High  Commission, 
199  ;  the  king's  advisers.  201  ;  his  intrigues 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinates,  203  ;  ini- 
positiou  of  ship-money,  209  ;  Mr.  Gardiner's 
judgment  of  Wentworth's  character,  211. 

Gypsies,  review  of  works  itreating  of  the,  60  ; 
emergence  of  the  gypsies  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  15th  century,  ib.  ;  linjruistic  evidencf 
of  their  track,  64  ;  disproof  of  their  connexion 
with  Egypt,  65  ;  their  presence  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  tlie  14th  century,  ib.  ;  their  origin 
in  the  Indian  peninsula,  67  ;  Firdusi's  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  Liiry,  68  ;  the  Jats  of 
Hindustan,  69  ;  presumed  affinity  of  these 
with  tiie  gypsies,  ib.  ;  gypsy  aliases,  72  ;  the 
modern  gypsies,  74. 

Indian  Navy,  review  of  Lieutenant  Low's  His- 
tory of  the,  178;  Lancaster's  expeditions  to 
tlie  Eastern  Seas,  179  ;  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  the  Portuguese,  183  ;  expedition 
against  Ormuz,  183  ;  Dutch  rivalry,  185  ;  pi- 
racy, 186  ;  James's  capture  of  Severndroog. 
189  ;  capitulation  of  Gheriah,  190  ;  services  of 
Watson's  fleet,  191;  conquest  of  Surat,  ib. ; 
subjugation  of  the  Joasmi  pirates,  193;  the 
engagement  between  Dance  and  Linois,  195  ; 
suppression  of  the  Indian  Navy,  196  ;  Indian 
hydrography,  ib. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Lecky's  defence  of,  54  ;  the  Ulster 
massacre.  55  ;  tlie  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  1689,  57. 


IndtJL'. 


.Tessopp,  Di;.,  his  '  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk 
House '  reviewed.  243. 

Jesuit  Mission,  review  of  works  relating  to  the, 
243  ;  stringent  measures  ajjainst  Rome  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  excommunication,  245  ;  de- 
IKirture  of  tlie  Jesuit  mi.<sion  from  Home,  24G  ; 
landing  of  Parsons  and  Campion  in  England, 
247  ;  capture  and  execution  of  Campion,  2.')0  ; 
the  story  of  Henry  Walpole,  251  ;  (ierard's 
mission  work  in  Norfolk.  254  ;  Walpole  lands 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  255  ;  and  is  arrested, 
256  ;  his  imprisonment  in  tlie  Tower  and  tor- 
ture, 257,  258  ;  his  trial,  259  ;  MS.  account  of 
his  execution,  259,  200. 

L.vvELEYE,  M.  E.  de,  review  of  Mr.  Marriott's 
translation  of  his  essay  on  '  Primitive  Proper- 
ty,' 75  ;  property  in  land  among  village  com- 
munities, ib.;  succeeded  by  family  communi- 
ties, 7G  ;  lapse  thence  into  individual  owner- 
ship, 78  ;  M.  de  Laveleye's  plea  for  the  com- 
munal system,  ib.  ;  his  denunciation  of  the 
land  tenure  of  England,  82  ;  relation  of  labour 
to  property,  ib. 

Lecky,  ISlr.     See  England  and  Ireland. 

J jOw,  Lieutenant.     See  Indian  Navy. 

MiDiAlf,  review  of  Captain  Burton's  work  on — 
Haji  VVali,  the  gold  finder,  113  ;  Captain  Bur- 
ton appointed  to  lead  an  expedition  in  quest 
of  gold,  114  ;  the  mining  ruins  of  Aynunah, 
115  ;  exploration  of  the  White  Mountain,  117  ; 
metallic  wealth  of  Midian,  118  ;  second  expe- 
dition and  discovery  of  gold,  119. 

Palestine,' review  of  works  by  Lieutenant  Con- 
der  and  Mr.  Fergusson  relating  to,  212  ;  scen- 
ery of  the  country,  213  ;  supposed  modern  de- 
scendants of  the  Canaanites  and  Samaritans  of 
Scripture,  ib.  ;  Lieutenant  Conder's  investiga- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
215;  Mr.  Fergusson's  contentions  concerning 
the  Cliurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  21G  ;  pres- 
ent condition  and  prospects  of  Palestine.  225  ; 
tlie  German  colonies  near  Jaffa  and  Carmel, 
226. 

ItOUMANiA,  Russia's  ingratitude  to,  100  ;  history 
of  the  Russian  protectorate,  ib.  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  tbe  union  of  the  Principalities,  107  ; 
achievement     of     Roumanian    independence, 


109  ;  Prince  Charles's  aid  to  the  Russians  in 
the  late  war,  110  ;  the  proposed  cession  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
111. 

Socialism  ix  (iEhmanv,  Ilerr  Bamberger's  pa- 
pers on,  83  ;  its  strength  in  the  Reichstag,  ib. ; 
iis  organisation,  85  ;  its  international  cliarac- 
ler,  86  ;  basis  of  the  Socialist  faith,  88  ;  Karl 
Marx's  doctrines,  ib.  ;  programme  of  the  (Ger- 
man Labour  Party,  89  ;  Prince  Bismarck '.s 
suggestions  for  counteracting  Socialism,  90  ; 
rival  programmes,  91  ;  the  foolish  crimes  of 
Hcidel  and  Nobiling,  ib.  ;  errors  of  German 
statesmanship,  92  ;  the  duty  of  German  Lib- 
erals, 93. 

Tacitus,  alleged  forgery  of  the  'Annals'  of, 
226  ;  the  argument  that  Tacitus  could  not 
have  written  the  work,  227  ;  reasons  for  fixing 
the  forgery  on  Poggio  Bracciolini,  230  ;  refu- 
tation of  the  allegations  put  forth  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory,  236. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  review  of  the  Collected 
Works  of,  261 ;  his  literary  characteristics, 
262  ;  '  Isaac  Comnenus,'  205  ;  'Philip  Van  Ar- 
tevelde,'  206;  'Edwin  the  Fair,'  270;  'St. 
Clement's  Eve,'  271  ;  '  The  Virgin  Widow,' 
ib. 

Wellesley,  Makquis,  his  Despatches  and  In- 
dian Administration  reviewed,  1  ;  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  lineage,  birth,  and  early  life,  ib.  ;  po- 
sition of  tbe  English  in  India  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Governor-Generalshi]). 
2  ;  outline  of  his  policy,  ib.  ;  his  administra- 
tive reforms  on  accepting  office,  4  ;  subverts 
French  influence  at  the  Nizam's  court,  5  ; 
overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  annexation 
of  Mysore,  6  ;  cession  of  the  Carnatic,  8  ;  and 
of  Oiidh,  9  ;  Lord  Wellesley's  civil  adminis- 
tration, 11  ;  his  grievances  against  the  home 
Government  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  12  ; 
his  proposal  to  resign,  13  ;  the  Mahratta  cam- 
paign :  General  Wellesley's  and  General 
Lake's  victories,  15  ;  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
the  Mahratta  chieftains,  21 ;  the  war  with 
Holkar,  23  ;  the  operations  before  Bhurtpoor, 
24  ;  Lord  Wellesley  recalled,  27  ;  fruits  of  his 
administration,  29. 
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